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ADVERTISEMENT. 


London,  Feb.  1814. 

Mr.  COBBETT  having  disposed  of  his  Interest  in  this 
Work,  U  is  now  continiied  under  the  General  Title  of  THE 
PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES. 

As  the  general  conduct  of  the  Work  is  not  in  any  respect 
affected  by  this  alteration.  Communications  are  to  be  transmitted, 
as  heretofore,  to  No.  b,  Panton  Square,  or  Mr.  Hansard,  Peter-^ 
borough  Court,  Fleet  Street. — Complete  Sets  may  be  had  of  the 
Booksellers. 

The  parliamentary  history  of  ENGLAND 
from  the  earliest  Period  down  to  the  Year  1903,  when  the  above'- 
mentioned   Work  commenced,   is  also  publishing  under  similar 
circumstances. 

In  order  to  render  the  Work  uniform  in  appearance,  it  has 
been  determined  to  giee  new  TUle  Pages  for  every  Volume  already 
published,  as  also  the  first  leaf  of  the  Volume;  these  may  be 
had  by  applying  to  Mr.  Hansard;  in  which  case  it  is  particularly 
requested  that  the  Binder  may  be  instructed  to  follow  the  '^  Diree- 
iions"  given  with  the  Titles. 

Should  any  difficulty  occur  in  altering  the  old  lettering  of 
those  already  bound,  or  binding  others  to  that  pattern,  which 
Uttering  it  is  intended  should  be,  unless  otherwise  ordered^ 

HANSARDS 
Parliamentaiy 
DEBATES, 
JUr.  Hansard  unU^  upon  'the  Volumes  being  sent  to  him,  engage 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

to  see  it  properly  executed.— New  Labels  for  those  in  Boards  may 
also  he  had. 

m 

The  Work  tt^  tbntMM  t^  he  conulMtid  tnth  serupvhu^ 
impartialihf.  Arrangements  have  heen  made  for  the  speedy  ap- 
pearance of  the  Volumes  J  and  it  i9  earnestly  requested  that  all 
Communications  may  be  transmitted  within  seven  days  cfter  the  date 
of  the  Proceedings  th^  refer  to.  / 
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During  the  First  Session  of  the  Fifth  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  appointed 
to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  Twenty-fourth  Day  of 
November,  in  the  Fifty-third  Year  of  the  Reign  of  His 
Majesty  King  GEORGE  the  Third.  [Sess.  1812/13. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  May  W,  1813. 

AIOTION    FOE    A    COMMITTEB    OH    THB 

State  op  the  Laws  affecting  the 
Roman  Cathoi^ics.]  In  poraoance  of  hU 
notice^ 

Sir  John  Cox  Hippistey  rose  and  address* 
ed  the  HoQse  as  follovirs  : 

Before  I  proceed,  Sir>  open  the  notice 
which  I  sometime  since  ga?e  fur  this  day« 
I  would  ask  my  hon.  friend,  the  mem- 
b^  for  Bablin,  whether  he  wishes  to 
have  it  anderstood,  that  the  House  shoald 
also  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the 
ordeo  which,  on  his  motion,  stands 
among  the  orders  of  the  day?— -if  he 
doeis,  I  think  I  hare  some  cause  to 
complain,  as  my  police  was  given  ante- 
rior to  that  order.  The  notipe,  I  am 
aware,  is  entitled  to  precedence;  but 
neTertheless  if  it  be  not  understood  that 
the  order  should  stand  over  till  to-morrow, 
much  impatience  may  probably  be  excited, 
little  suited  to  that  deliberate  discussion, 
to  which,  I  conceive,  the  object  of  my 
notice  hat  some  pretension. 

Mr.  Grattan  rose  and  intimated  that  he 
.4>d  not  think  himself  warranted  to  move 
the  postponement  of  the  discussion  of  the 
order,  as  so  many  other  gentlemen  were 
anxious  it  shbnld  not  be  delayed — but 
tbatthe  House  would  be  regulated  pro- 
bably by  circumstances,  according  to  the 
lime  which  might  be  occupied  in  the 
sllacussion  of  the  motion  of  the  hon. 
baronet. 

Sir  J.  C  H^^l^.^-Trom  the  answer 
of  my  right  hon.  friend,  I  ffar  I  can  pro- 
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mise  myi^elf  but  little  of  his  assistance  in 
acquitting  the  task  I  have  proposed  to 
myself;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  I  shall 
receive  but  still  less  indulgence  from 
many,  with  whom  I  have  been  accus- 
tomed  to  act  on  former  occasions,  when 
this  subject,  upon  which  my  present  mo- 
tion so  materially  bears,  has  been  befor^i 
the  House.  I  am  naturally  led  to  this 
painful  anticipation  from  the  questions  puc 
to  me  and  tiie  observations  made,  since  I 
entered  the  House,  by  many  of  those  gen- 
tiemen: — to  institute  any  enquiry  is  now 
considered,  by  them,  as  wantonly  oppos- 
ing obstacles  to  those  concessions  which, 
accompanied  with  due  regulation,  I  con- 
tend that  I  am  not  less  disposed  to  pro- 
mote, than  my  right  hon.  friend  who  is  so 
anxious  to  move  the  order  of  the  day.  I 
must  however^  Sir,  remind  those  who  are 
now  so  strenuous  in  resisting  investigation, 
and  regard  the  question  as  on  the  eve  of 
being  probably  carried  by  the  physical 
force  of  numbers — for  so  confident  are 
they  of  their  strength,— «I  must  remind 
them,  I  repeat,  of  the  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency of  the  course  I  have  pursued  in 
reference  to  this  question,  whenever  it  has 
been  agitated  from  the  period  of  the  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Fox  in  1805,  and  on  the  suc- 
cessive motions  of  my  right  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Dublin  ;  whenever  I  have 
pressed  my  opinions  on  the  House,  or 
giveipi  publicity  to  them  without  these 
walls,  1  must  claim  the  admission  that  I 
have  invariably  contended  for  the  qualifi- 
cation of  concession  by  restriction  and  re- 
gulation, urging  also,  as  indispensible,  the 
most  deliberate  investigation  of  the  grounds 
on  which  those  concessions  should    ba 
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made*  I  certainly  did,  in  the  early  de- 
bates on  this  suhject,  consider  that  such  «an 
investigation  might  have  taken  place  in  a 
'  committee  of  the  whole  House ;  but  after 
the  coUiibn  of  opinions  which  was  excited 
lA  consequence  of  the  debate  in  1 808,  on 
the  motion  of  my  right  hon.  frieDd»  and 
principally  among  the  Catholics  them- 
selves,  in  reference  to  those  provisions 
which  I  «ver  considered  as  constituting  an 
indispensihieaccompanimentoffurthercon-. 
cession,  I  have,  from  that  period,  uniformly 
maintained,  from  the  sincerest  conyiction 
of  my  mind,  that  the  adoption  of  a  select 
committee  afibrds  the  only  practicable 
means  by  which  any  satisfactory  result  can 
be  obtained.  A  coipmittee  of  the  whole 
House  is  ill  adapted  to  the  examination  of 
the  various  ddcumenU  which,  in  the  exist- 
ing circumstances,  ought  to  be  produced 
to  constitute  the  basis  of  equitable  and 
permanent  lesislation.  No  information 
whatever  has  hitherto  been  sobsUntially 
adduced  r— assertions  indeed  haye  not 
been  sparingly  made,  bat  onsobstantiated, 
and  it  is  surely  too  much  to  demand  credit 
to  mere  assertion  on  the  facts  and  points 
at  issue,  in  a  question  of  such  tital  in- 
terest ' 

Before  I  enter.  Sir,  upon  the  grounds  of 
the  motion,  I  shall  beg  to  state  its  compo- 
nent parts  distinctly  to  the  House,  in  the 
order  I  propose  to  move  them,  namely : 

**  That  a  Select  Committee  be  Appointed 
to  examine  and  report  the  state  of  the  laws 
a£Pecting  hfs  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
aobjects  within  the  realm  f— the  state  and 
number  of  the  Roman  CathoJic  clergy, 
their  religious  institutions,  and  their  inter- 
course with  the  See  of  Rome,  or  other  fo- 
reign jurisdictions  :-^the  state  of  the  laws 
snd  regulations  affecting  bis  Majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  the  several  co- 
lonies of  the  United  Kingdom  : — the  re- 
gulations of  foreign  states  as  far  as  they 
can  be  substantiated  by  evidence,  respect- 
ing the  nomination,  collation,  or  institu- 
tion of  the  episcopal  order  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  and  the  regulations  of 
their  intercourse  with  the  See  of  Rome/'-«- 
Ifthis  be  conceded,  I  propose  to  move 
that  the  committee  do  consist  of  twenty 
one,  and  that  the  following  members  be 
the  said  committee,  namely,  lord  viscount 
Castlereagh,  Mr.  P^nsonby,  Mr.  Yorke> 
Mr.  Grattan,  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Canning, 
Mr.  Bathurst,  Mr.  Tierney,  sir  William 
Scott,  sir  John  Newport,  sir  John  Nicholl^ 
Mr.  M.Fitzgerald,  Mr.  Peel, Mr.  Plunkett, 
Mr,  Bankes,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Blr*  Barry, 


Mr.  Brogden,  sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Mr* 
Barbam,  and  sir  J.  C.  Hippbley :  that 
they  meet  to-morrow  rooming,  in  the 
Speaker's  Chamber,  and  have  powers  to 
send  for  persons,  papers'  and  records  u— 
that  five  be  a  quoram :«— that  they  h»ve 
leave  to  sit  notwithstanding  any  adjouni'- 
roent  of  the  House,  and  that  they  hare 
power  to  report,  firom  time  to  time,  the 
minutes  of*  the  evidence  taken  beferr 
thetn. 

Hie  object  of  the  motion.  Sir,  thua  dis- 
tinctly stated,  is  to  collect  and  report  e 
body  of  eyidence  which  may  best  a£R>rd 
the  means  of  legislating,  on  such  a  sub- 
ject* with  more  accuracy  and  effect  than 
could  otherwise  be  obtained ;  and  to  faci- 
litate this  object,  should  the  motion  be 
acquiesced  in  by  the  House,  I  sb«U  move 
for  the  production  of  various  documents 
to  be  put  upon  record.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  members  to  constitute  the  com* 
mittee,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that 
those  I  haye  named  are  felly  competent 
to  such  investigation ;  I  have  had  in  view 
an  equal  selection  of  such  as  have  been 
considered  as  supporters  or  oppoaers  oT 
concession  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholica. 
It  is  not  my  object  to  ask  for  powers  tQ 
report  any  specific  opinion  upon  the  evi« 
dence  which  may  be  adduced,  or  to  pre- 
scribe the  course  or  limits  of  concession, 
but  merely  that  the  evidence  shoald  be 
distinctly  stated  to  the  House,  which,  by 
having  such  a  tangible  body  of  information 
before  it,  may,  as  I  have  observed,  proceed 
with  more  accuracy  and  e£fect  to  ultimate 
and  adequate  legislation.  An  hon.  mem* 
her  near  me  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  who  I  con- 
ceived would  have  been  the  last  to  hay# 
objected  to  so  rational  a  procedure,  6b- 
served  on  a  former  night's  debate,  when  I 
mentioned  the  object  of  my  present  mo- 
tion, that  such  an  investigation,  he  feared, 
might  lead  to  **  darkness  visible"^nti- 
mating  also  that  we  should  be  involved  ia 
a  labyrinth  of  theological  discussion,  tend- 
ing to  no  profitable  result.  Were  it.  Sir, 
my  object  to  enter  into  such  discussions, 
wnich  in  fetct  it  is  not,  I  might  again  re- 
mind my  honourable  friend,  that  accus- 
tomed as  he  has  been  himself  to  theolo* 
fficai  enquiries  he  has  not  always  maaiw 
fesud,  as  far  as  they  have  been  connected 
with  the  Catholic  aobject  at  least,  great 
accuracy  of  information.  As  a  proof  ht^ 
must  allow  me  also  again  to  adf  ert  to  the' 
fact|— when  I. was  stating,  some  yeara 
since,  in  this  House,  an  ecclesiakical 
coQstitution'^w^lhe  eiublisfaed  "charcb; 
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he  exclaimed,  "  that  it  was  a  canoD 
of  tbe  church  of  Rome.''  I  had  the 
tatislaction  however  of  conTinciog  my 
hoo.  friend  that  I  had  quoted  Terbatim, 
that  part  of  the  113th  canon  of  James  lst» 
which  e^ioined  the  minister  of  the  estab- 
lished chorch,  to  conceal  all  crimes  re- 
vealed to  him  in  confession,  as  scropulous- 
hr  as  is  practised  in  the  church  ofRome, 
ior  the  exception  made  in  tbe  canon  or 
coDstitQtion  of  1603>  has  not  now,  nor 
had  it  then  any  foundation— there  being 
ao  species  of  offence— not  even  high  trea- 
son;, the  bare  concealment  of  which  sub- 
jects the  person  concealing  it  to  the 
penalties  of  a  capital  oflfence,  which  was 
tbe  only  exception  to  ei^ined  secrecy. 

But,  Sir,  entreating  pardon  of  the  House 
Set  these  frequent  repetitions,  I  must  say 
also  that  thoogb  it  is  not  my  object  to  in- 
troduce theological  discussi<ni,  yet  in  a 
nnestion  which  must  involve  frequent  re- 
weace  to  some  of  the  most  essential 
tenets  of  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  it  is  impossible  altoge- 
ther to  avoid  it,  especially  as  the  civil  al- 
legiance of  Catholics  is  considered,  by  the 
opponents  of  their  claims,  to  be  so  inti- 
malely  blended  with,  and  dependent  upon 
the  tenets  of  their  religion.r-In  this  view, 
doubtless,  it  w9m  that  a  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (He  Byder)  who  moved  the  call  of 
tbe  House  for  this  day,  moved  atoo,  some 
Iwse  since,  for  tbe  production  of  the  docu- 
ments constituting  the  course  of  education 
rorsoed  in  the  college  of  Maynootb.  As 
was  not  in  tbe  House,  8ir,  when  tbe  mo* 
lion  was  acceded  to,  and  as  the  tracts 
which  were  in  use  in  that  college  were  fa- 
miliar* to  me,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  move 
on  the  following  day,  for  the  production  of 
them  tracts— namely**  the  «'  Tractatos  de 
fieeksii''— ^<  de  Religione''  and  ''de  Sacra- 
aitntis''—- including  also  <'a  Dissertation 
en  General  Councils.*'— These  tracts  com- 
pre&ead  tbe  course  of  the  theological  stu- 
dim  at  Mavnooth,  and  were  all  compiled 
by  the  professor  de  la  Hogue,  who  is  now 
professor  of  divinity  at  that  college,  and 
who  formerly  filled  the  chair  of  a.  professor 
srith  great  celebrity  for  twenty  years  at 
the  Sorbonne.  I  cannot.  Sir,  name  this 
venerable  ecclesiastic,  who  has  now  attain- 
ed to,  1  believe,  his  eightieth  year,  without 
paying  my  willing  tnbute  to  his  estimable 
character  and  exemplary  conduct  in  tbe 
exercise  of  bis  professional  charge.  I  bad 
m  additional  motive  for  moving  for  tbe 
production  of .  his  tracts,  as  so  much  mis- 
emceptioa  had  ohtittBed  respecting  one  of 
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them.    It  will  be  recollected.  Sir,  that  in 
the  last  parliament,  a  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, whose  untimely  and  calamitous  loss 
we  must  all  deplore  (the  late  Chaacellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  quoted  a  passage  from 
the   ''Tractatus  de  Ecclesii/'  ioferring 
from  it  that  the  professor  had  enjoined  a 
scrupulous  observance  of  the  whole  disci- 
pline,  as  well  as  doctrine,  enjoined  by  the 
council  of  Trent.     In  the  same  error  a 
right  reverend  prelate  (the  bishop  of  Lin- 
coln) has  addressed  his  clergy  in  a  pasto- 
ral charge,  referring  to  tbe  same  passage 
— but  it  is  doe  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Per* 
ceval  to  staJte,  that  he  immediately  avowed 
his  error  when,  (as  he  bad  made  a  pointed 
reference  to  me  across  the  House,)  I  indi- 
cated to  him  the  various  passages,  in  the 
same  work  of  the  professor,  by  which  it^ 
was  evident  that  be  pronounced  only  those 
regulations  of  discipline  to  be  obligatory 
which  were  comprehended  in  the  preced* 
ing  compendium,  and  were  sanctioned  by 
the  Gallican  church.    In  fact,  the  several 
tracts^  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
House  in  cootequence  of  the  motion  I  have 
noticed,  are  no  other  than  the  same  course 
of  ecclesiastical  studies',  which  were  pur^ 
sued  in  the  Sorbonne,  in  which  university 
it  is  well  known  that  no  person  can  gra- 
duate without  defending  the  four  memora- 
ble propositions  of  the  Gallican  church 
which    maintain  its   independence^   and 
wholly  reject  tbe  interference  of  the  see  of 
Rome  in  temporals—in  a  word,  which  re« 
ject  all  those  imputed,  obnoxious  teneti^ 
which  it  is  the  object  of  ihe  several  oaths 
of  our  statutes  of  toleration  to  abjure.    J 
should  add  that  the  professor  de  la  Hogue 
cites  the  authority  of  the  celebrated  Bos« 
suet,  affirming  that  many  of  the  discipli- 
nary regulations  of  general  councils  are 
merely  to  be  considered  as  applicable  to 
times  and  circun^stances.    '*  Malta  etiam 
sunt  decreta  qusa  non  pertinent  ad  iuva^ 
riabilem  fidelregulam,  sed  suntaccommo.- 
data  temporibus   atque  negotiis."— It  is 
scarcely  necessary.  Sir,  that  I  should  say, 
that  the  history  of  those  days  informs  us, 
that  although  a  division  obtained  among 
>he  Gallican  clergy  respecting  the  accep* 
taiion  of  tbe  discipline  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  it  was  rejected  by  the  French  par- 
liaments :  indeed  many  of  ito  disciplinary 
-regulations   have  since  become  constitu- 
tions of  the  etate,  but  therein  they  derive 
their  authority  from  the  state  itself.    I 
cannot  but  recollect.  Sir,  some  light  and 
tauntinff  observations  thrown  out  when  X 
moved  for  the  production  of  these  tracts^t- 
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which  was  considered  as  intended,  on  my 
part,  injuriously  to  operate  as  an  obstacle 
to  the  Bill  proposed  by  my  right  hon. 
friend.  With  all  veneration  for  his  exalted 
character  and  pre-eminent  talents  1  regret 
to  say  that  I  cannot  feel  the  same  respect 
for  the  Bill  which  he  has  introduced.  Our 
ultimate  object.  Sir,  is  in  substance  the 
tame.  But  the  Bill  does  not,  in  my  humble 
estimation,  ptint  oat  an  unexceptionable 
course  to  attain  it. — I  cannot  therefore  say 
of  the  Bill — or  of  the  clauses  suggested 
by  another  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Can- 
nmg)  <  materiam  superavit  opus*— I  ad- 
mit the  substance  or  principle  of  both  his 
clauses  to   be  in  conformity  to  my  own 
views  of  regulation  ;  but  I  cannot  bring 
my  miud  to  assent  to  the  circuitous,  and, 
as  I  view  them,  untenable    means,    by 
which  the  end  is  proposed  to  be  produced. 
After  the   House  had  consented    to  the 
priming  of  those  clauses,  on  their  first  in- 
troduction, 1  thought  it  my  doty.  Sir,  to 
put  in  the  same    course  of  circulation, 
though  not  under  the  same  sanction,  a  pa^ 
per  which   1  had  drawn  up  some  years 
•ince  as  pointing  to  the  object  sought  to 
be   provided   for   by   the   first  of  those 
clauses.     I  mean.  Sir,  the  modification  of 
that  interposition  of  government,  which  is 
now    stilfd    the    Veto  in    the   appoint- 
inentt  of  the  prelates  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic communion.    I  must  apologize  to 
the  House  for  recurring  so  often  as  I  have 
done  in   the  several  debates  «ipon    this 
fubject,  to  what  may  be  termed  the  history 
of  the  Veio\  but  it  appears  to  me  to  be  so 
necessary  to  be  accurately  understood,  as 
■carcely  to  require  apology  for  the  repeti- 
tion, especially   as  we  are  now  circum- 
stanced, in  a  new  parliament,  wherein  the 
subject  also  must  be  new  to  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  members,  in  their  represen- 
'  tative  character,  at  least.    After  the  intro- 
duction of  bishop  Milner's  proposition  in 
the  session  of  1808— -many  months  It  is 
well  known  had  elapsed  before  we  heard 
any  objections  raised  against  it,  and  those 
who  introduced  it  in  parliament,  had  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Catho- 
lic prelacy.  At  length  some  writers  under 
the  assumed  names  of  SarsJUl(J^Inimicus 
Veto,  and  others,  assailed  bishop  Milner  and 
the  Irish  Catholic  prelates  as  the  authors 
of  a  measure  subversive  of  the  popular  reli- 
gion of  their  country.     Mr.  Clinch,  a  gen- 
tleman at  the  Irish  bar,  soon  after  united 
himself  with  those'  writers;   and   as  Mr. 
Clinch's  pen  had  been  often  exercised  in 
defence  of  the  Irish  Boman  Catholic  hier- 


archy, and  was  known  to  posFess  consi- 
derable talents  and  much  practised  in 
ecclesiastical  polemics,  his  "Inquiry** 
or  "  Brief  for  the  Bishops,"  as  it  is  com- 
monly stiled,  published  at  the  eve  of  the 
convention  of  the  Catholic  prelates,  in 
September  1808  (assembled  expressly  to 
consider  the  proposition  of  Dr.  Milner) 
had  great  popular  weight,  and  has  been 
avowed  also  to  have  had  a  material  influ- 
ence upon  the  deliberation^  of  the  pre- 
lates themselves. 

The  result  of  those  deliberations  was  a 
vote  *'  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  intro- 
duce any  alteration  in  the  canonical  mode 
hitherto  obseryed  in  the  nomination  of  the 
Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops/'     It  is  well 
known  that  when  lord  Southwell  and  sir 
Edward  Beltew  called  upon  the  Roman 
Cathdic  primate  Dr.  Reilly,  for  an  expla- 
nation of  this  vote*— that  prelate  main- 
tained, in  a  letter  since  published,  that  it 
involved  no  departure  from  the  principle 
of  the  bishops'  resolutions  of  1799  which 
had  conceded  the  Veto : — that  such  con« 
cession  was  not  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion— bat  that 
it  might  be  eventually  attended  with  com 
sequences  dangerous  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic religion ;  but  adds  the  archbishop,''  soch 
danger  is  of  a  temporary  nature  resulting 
from    existing  circumstances."— To  '  the 
sante  effect  also  was  the  answer  of  the 
Roman   Catholic  archbishop  of  Dobliis 
Dr.  Troy,  two  months  after  the  date  of 
this  resoluiion  of  •' inexpediency :"   both 
prelates  having  reference  only  to  the  tem- 
porary influence  of  an  administration  con- 
sidered by  them  as  inimical  to  the  claims 
of  the  Catholics.     I  will  not  go  farther 
Sir,  into  the  details  of  that  controversy,  I 
have  often  expressed  my  opinion  upon  the 
Hobject  in  this  House,  and  I  thought  it  also 
incumbent  upon  me  not  to  withhold  those 
opinions  from  the  public — as  it  is  a  qoea- 
tion  upon  which  the  public  opinion  haa 
been  much  agitated,  and  roust  naturally 
continue  to  be  agitated,  while  it  involTea 
the  consideration  of  so  material  a  depar* 
ture   from  the  systematic  policy  of  onr 
ancestors  from  the  period  of  the  Reforma-  • 
tion,  but  more  especially  from  the  Revolu- 
tion—for we  know,    that  between  those 
periods,  during  four  reigns.  Catholics  were 
not  deprived  of  the  representative  fran- 
chise, but  continued  to  sit  in  parliament 
till  the  epoch  of  the  imaginary,  or  at  least 
exaggerated  plot,  supported  by  the  per- 
juries of  Oates  and  Bedloe. 

Those  opinions.  Sir,  whteh  I  have  ao 
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often  expressed,  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  in  concorrence  with  the  opinions  of  a 
great  number  of  gent^men  near  me — if  I 
am  to  collect  their  sentiments  from  their 
repeated  dedanitions  hoth  within  and 
withoot  the  doors  of  parUament:  from 
those  opinions.  Sir,  1  have  never  swerf  ed. 
I  can  reproach  myself  with  no  inconsis* 
tency — I  have  been  uniform  in  declaring 
that  I  can  never  be  the  advocate  of  further 
concession,  but  as  the  result  of,  deliberate 
investigation,  and  that  investigation  I  con- 
ceive  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  instito- 
tioo  of  a  select  committee,  such  as  is  the 
object  of  the  motion  which  I  have  this  day 
the  honour  to  submit  to  the  House.  The 
report  of  such  a  committee,  I  must  repeat, 
as  I  have  contended  for,  year  after  year, 
would  constitute  the  best  gronm)  woirk  of 
legislation;  but  antecedent  to  any  con- 
clusive act  of  legislation,  1  must  also  con- 
tend that  the  report  of  the  committee 
should  circulate  not  only  among  the 
members  of  this  House,  but  throughout 
the  country.  We  do  not  want  authorities 
for  such  a  procedure^  and  even  at  the  dis- 
cussions of  this  subject  on  the  motion  of 
my  right  faon.  friend,  some  weeks  since,  it 
seemed  to  meet  the  views  of  the  warmest 
advocates  of  concession,  that  the  act  of 
legislation  should  not,  this  session,  be  con* 
elusive. 

With  respect  to  the  two  clauses  which 
are  now  engrafted  on  the  Bill^  I  have  said 
that  the  end  sought  for  in  both,  is  in  per- 
fect conformity  to  my  own  views—but 
diflSsring  as  to  the  means,— and  the  object 
of  the  eecond  of  those  clauses,  especially 
deoianda  the  deliberate  investigation  of  a 
committee,  as  the  authorities  a&uced  from 
the  practice  of  other  states,  are  of  great 
importance,  not  merely  in  view  to  the 
security  of  the  ettablisbmem,  but  to  be 
avowed  as  ihe  basis  of  legislation  on  the 
uniform  principles  maintained  even  in 
Catholic  states,  not  less  jealous  of  the  en- 
croachments of  a  foreign  jurisdiction,  than 
we  are  ourselves. 

1  will  suppose.  Sir,  for  a  moment,  thai 
we  immediately  proceed  to  legislate  in  the 
very  letter  of  the  Bill  introduced  by  my 
right  bon.  friend,  with  the  addition  of 
the  restrictive  clauses  now  introduced. 
We  have  already  observed  enough  of.  the 
temper  and  language  held  in  some  assem- 
blies of  Catholics  in  Ireland,  to  anticipate 
the  result— let  us  alone,  they  say,  rather 
than  impose  upon  us  such  shackles ;  we 
will  have  nothing  short  of  unqualified 
The  uninformed  flumber  of 
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the  establishment  will  not  be  less  hos- 
tile   to    the  extension   of   privileges   to 
the  professors   of  a   religion  which  our 
state  policy  demands  should  be  circtim- 
soribed  with  such  precautionary  fences. 
He  will  hot  readily  separate,  in  his  ap- 
prehension,, the  Roman  court  from  the 
Roman  see.     He  will  have  yet  to  learn 
that  one  of  the  stoutest  defenders  of  our 
establishment,  has  gravely  and  truly  ad- 
mitted that ''  our  controversy  about  papal 
power  is  not  a  question  of  faith,  but  of 
interest  and  profit;   not  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  but  with  the  court  of  Rome/'    So 
archbishop  Bramhall  defines  it ;  and  I  need 
not  cite  authorities  in  support  of  the  or- 
thodoxy of  thai  prelate  on  the  strirtesi 
principles   of  the    establishment.      But* 
Sir,  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  the  opi» 
nions  of  the  great  mass  of  the  less  inform- 
ed Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics,  might 
receive  different  impressions,  if  from  the 
infoniiation  derived  from  an  investigation 
and  report  of  a  select  committee,  they 
should  learn    that  the  primitive  church 
anterior  to  the  Reformation,  was  ever  jea- 
lous of  its  independence,  and  that  the  mu- 
nicipal enattments  of  oar  ancient  sove» 
reigns  aiid  their  parliaments  were  sedu* 
lously  dhrected  to  maintain  that  indepen- 
dence in  reference  to  the  freqoetit  and  in- 
deed   systematic  encroachments   of   the 
court  of  Romie.    A  weak  deference  to  the 
intrusive  spirit  of  that  court  on  the  part 
of  bigotted  or  timid  princes,  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  principles  of  the  re- 
ligtim  of  Catholics,  though  such  examples 
are  but  too  often  found  in  the  history  of 
our  country^     The  most  irrefragable  do- 
cuments might  be  produced  in  a  commit- 
tee to  evince  the  frequent  and  successful 
resistance  to  such  encroachments  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times,  on  the  part 
even  of  those  states  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  most  blindly  devoted  to  the 
see  of  Rome.    The  spirit  of  the  Gallican 
church  has  been  pre-eminent— but  Spain 
and    Portugal,  Naples   and  Austria,  Sa- 
voy, Venice   and  Tuscany — in    a  word 
every  Catholic  state,  even  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Alps,  with  an  exception  to  the 
Roman  territory  itself,  have  from  time  to 
time,  afforded  distkigiiished  proofs  of  this 
spirit  of  independence  in  the  proceedings 
of  their  governments,  not  only  maintain- 
ing the  freedom  of  their  nominations  to  the 
prelacy,  but  have  also  under '  various  ap- 
pellations, whether  of  ihe  placet,  the  re* 
ghtm  exequatwr,  or  some  analogous  term, 
asserted  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  the 
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iBspeclkm  and  licenting  of  all '  rescripts 
•maoaUog  from  the  tee  of  Rooie^  (those 
of  tbe  ptnitenitary  only,  under  certain 
gaardt  excepted)  befSMre  they  were  allow- 
ed to  hare  circolation  or  validity  within 
their  rtspeottve  atatea:  aorely»  Sir,  the 
well  attested  documtnts  in  aapportof  toeh 
laots  are  of  no  light  estimation,  hot  of 
practical  otilit^,  as  salatary  examples, 
and  it  will  be  difficalt  to  assign  a  satisfac* 
lory  reason  why  they  should  not  be  re- 
corded in  the  report  of  a  committee,  as  an 
faicontroTertible  answer  to  those  misgnided 
sealots  who  denounce  all  measores  of  re- 
gnlatioD  as  inconsistent  with  the  pndice 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  Let  us. 
Sir,  again  look  back  to  the  solemn  admis- 
sion of  the  four  metropoKlan  and  six 
senior  bishops  of  Ireland  of  the  Roman 
commanioR.  Hare  they  not  recorded 
thai  the  interference  of  the  crown  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  integrity  of  their 
religion,  and  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
loyalty  of  a  candidate,  it  is  just  and  ought 
to  be  acceded  to?  Let  us  examine  all 
their  subsequent  resolutions  to  the  present 
hour.  I  maintain  that  they  have  not  at- 
tempted in  any  one  of  them  to  controTert 
the  principle  of  their  admission  of  1799, 
although  indeed  they  have  aet  up  a  quali- 
fication of  it  as  to  the  « inexpediency'  of 
present  adoption.  Let  us  again  advert  to 
the  several  publications  of  bishop  Milner, 
the  aocpedited  agent  of  the  Catholic  pre- 
lates of  Ireland  ;  lo  his  Letter  to  a  right 
hoQ.  member  of  this  House  (Mr.  Ponson- 
hy)  which  be  has  read  in  his  place;  to 
the  Letter,  also,  of  the  same  prelate  to  a 
Parish  Priest,  in  which  he  details  the 
striking  instances,  in  various  states,  of  the 
exercise  of  that  prerogative  of  the  crown ; 
^^**  The  exercise  of  ecclestastical  power 
(says  the  learned  prelate)  being  of  so 
much  consequence  to  the  weliieire  of  a 
state,  there  is  perhaps  no  civilised  Chris- 
tian country,  in  which  the  goveriunent 
does  not  interfere  in  the  appointment  of 
the  prelates,  who  are  to  exercise  this 
power;  and  it  is  judged  that  there  is  no 
country  in  which  this  interference  is  so 
necessary  as  in  Ireland.  In  Catholic 
countries  the  prince  nominates  without 
any  oontroul,  and  the  Pope  gives  jurisdic- 
tion as  a  matter  of  course^  in  almost 
every  uncatbolic  country  means  are  pro- 
vided and  care  taken,  lioth  by  those  who 
bave  a  right  to  present  and  bv  the  holy 
aee  herself,  that  no  person  obnoxious  to 
the  iovereign  tpiM  be  raised  to  the  pre- 
lacy.   The  soTereigns  of  Russia  and  Prus* 


sia  wiU  be  fiiMind  to  have  exercised  a 
power,  in  this^respect,  which  far  exceeds 
that  which  the  Irish  prelates  hafe  offerM 
to  his  Mfjesty.''  Such  are  the  words  of 
bishop  Milner ;  but.  Sir,  I  have  quoted- and 
requoted  these  pointed  admissions  in  for- 
mer debates— admissions  on  the  part  of 
bishop  Milner,  not  uMrely  to  be  found  in 
his  Letter  to  a  Parish  Priest,  but  in  various 
other  of  his  letters  published  by  himself 
in  the  newspapers  at  that  period,  and  ad* 
dressed  to  the  several  editors.  In  speak- 
inc  of  this  prelate,  I  must  not  pass  over  hie 
salutary  admonition  to  the  Catholic  pre- 
lacy in  Ireland,  on  the  eve  of  their  convo* 
cauon  in  ]  808.  «'  If,''  says  be,  <'  the  pre- 
lates should  abide  by  what  they  have  so* 
lemnly  resolved  upon,  they  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  what  is  proba- 
bly witfain  their  sphere,  and  what  is  com* 
paratively  easy  to  be  done:  namely, 
to  enlighten  their  people  and  shew 
them  how  grossly  they  have  been  imposed 
upon,  both  as  to  facts  and  reasoning/' 
—-It  is.  Sir,  in  concurrence  with  tfcis  sen- 
timent that  I  anticipate  the  salutary  ef- 
fects of  the  report  of  a  select  committeo 
going  forth  to  the  puUtc  eye--thatth# 
Protestant  and  Catholic  should  hava 
equally  the  advantage  of  the  information 
to  be  derivod  from  it,  by  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  force  of  their  preju* 
dices.  Of  bishop  Milner's  subsequent 
changes  of  opinion  we  are  pretty  well  in* 
formed  by  himself,  and  he  has  not  failed 
to  announce  to  us  tbe  vote  of  the  Romaa 
Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland,  recognizing 
his  ««  apostolical  firmness^'  in  resisting 
the  fifth  resolution  of  the  EogHsh  Catho- 
lics assembled  on  the  3ad  of  February 
1810.  So  extraordinary  a  vole,  however* 
I  am  persuaded  would  not  have  passed* 
had  not  much  gross  misrepresentation  of 
facts  been  conveyed  to  that  venerable 
body  ;  they  could  not  have  qualified  the 
passive  conduct  of  bishop  Milner  on  that 
occasion,  with  sach  extravaga>it  eulogy* 
if  they  bad  known  that  he  bad  declared 
that  be  would  not  interpose  to  prevent  any 
priest  of  his  own  district  from  signing  tlie 
resolution  so  reprobated  :  and  that  to  a 

Jiuestion  put  to  him  by  an  English  Catho- 
ic  peer,  demanding  whether  he  might 
conscientiously  sign  it,  his  lordship  waa 
answered  that  he  might  sign  it  i—As  aa 
agent  of  the  Irish  prelacy  merely,  bishop 
Milner  withheld  his  own  signature*  (for 
such  was  the  motive  he  assigned)  when 
every  other  prelate  of  his  church  wbe 
waa   prcaent*-4iamely»  five  in  number* 
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labscrtbed  their  approbatioo  of  the  tem* 
perftte'and  loyal  resolation, — And  here  L 
mayobserre  that  the  ecclesiastical  cha* 
racter  with  which  Dr.  Milner  is  clothed 
by  the  see.  of  Borae,  may  with  propriety 
become  one  of  the  subjects  of  considera* 
tioQ  io  such  a  committee  as  I  have  in 
view ;  as  I  am  persuaded  it  will  be  foand 
much  more  congenial  with  the  spirit  of 
our  constitution,  Io  proscribe  the  admis- 
sioii  of  that  delegated  aoChority  than  to 
connife  at  il.  I  do  not  contend  that  the 
receni  condyct  of  bishop  Milner  has  been 
influenced  by  bis  delegated  character  of 
apostolical  vicar  ;  I  hare  said  that  all  his 
colleagties,  invested  with  the  same  cha« 
racter,  contrasted  their  conduct  to  bishop 
Mitner's  by  signing  the  temperate  and 
loyal  resolution  of  the  2nd  of  Febniarv— 
Nor  do  I  impute  disloyalty  to  Dr.  Milner 
in  withholding  his  signature— but  the  ab- 
tolnte  dependency  of  the  character  of  an 
apeatolic  vicar  open  the  see  of  Rome  is 
an  olgection  taken  by  the  most  enlightened 
Catholics  themselves-^-Bishop  Milner  him* 
self  is  well  aware  of  it---and  in  one  of  his 
pabKeations  contrasts  the  dependent  state 
of  himself  and  colleagues,  upon  the  see  of 
Rome,  to  that  of  bishop's  ordinaries— in 
other  words— with  the  condition  of  pre- 
lates whose  fiBicalties  are  not  revocable  at 
the  mere  will  of  a  pope.  I  have  often. 
Sir,  adverted  to  this  material  distinction, 
and  shewn  the  facility  of  removing  the 
objection. — ^Every  loyal  Catholic  prelate, 
thos  circumstanced,  must  rejoice,  in  the 
change,  and  we  should  hasten  to  remove 
this  delegated  representative  authority, 
whose  incompatibility  with  the  spirit  of 
oar  government,  will  be  more  felt  m  pro- 
portion to  the  approximation  of  the  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant  to  each  other.  In 
saying  this  it  is  doe  from  me  also  to  ob- 
serve thai  the  change  will  never  be  re- 
sisted, when  the  see  of  Rome  is  filled  by 
a  poi&tiflp  who  has  only  the  intemty  of  his 
reltgiofi  at  heart.  I  have  proon,  and  have 
before  stated  them,  that  it  would  not  have 
been  resisted  by  Pius  VI,  nor  would  it  be, 
I  am  persoaded,  by  his  successor,  if  he 
had 'the' freedom  of  action. 

When,  Sir,I  atmnadverloh  the  conduct 
of  bishop  Milner  as  an  individual,  I  do 
it  wiUl  nain ;  but  the  xause  of  truth 
exacts  H'uom  me.  Bishop  Milner  is  no 
iongnificant  person — he  cannot  be  kept 
in  the  blK;k  ground,  nor  the  eccentricities 
of  his  condnct  disregarded.  He  is  un* 
qaestibnably  a  prelate  of  great  learnings 
«Dd  of  a  wara  and  forward  sgirit^  presiding 


over  the  Catholics  of  fifteen  coinlies'  of 
great  Catholic  population.  I  will  not 
here  recur  to  his  controversies  at  thepe** 
riod  of  the  Act  of  179 1 —-they  were  suc- 
cessfol  to  the  cause  he  espoused,  but  I  ynW 
look  to  his  more  recent  Letterato  a  Pre« 
bendary  and  bis  Case  of  Conscience  ;—the' 
former  addressed  to. the  late  chancellor' 
Stmrges,  in  defence  of  the  civil  prindples^ 
of  Catholics,  and  the  iaUer  written  in  re* 
fatation  of  the  opinion  that  a  fiirther  con- 
cession to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  was 
incompatible  with  the  obligation  of  iho 
coronation  oath. '  His  liberal  opponent 
Mr.  Chancellor  Storges,  admitted  that 
bishop  Milner's  argumem  in  the  latter 
tract  was  unanswerable  ;<^-a«ch  too  was 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  countenanced 
the  publication  of  that  tracU  It  is  Io  be 
regretted,  $ir,  that  this  learned  prelate 
should,  of  late,  have  travelled  so  much  out 
of  his  course,  for  his  recent  publicationa 
are  as  much  calculated  to  keep  alive  the 
disseniions  between  our  CalholiiD  fellow 
subjects  and  the  members  of  the  est** 
blishment,  as  those  I  have  noticed  were  icf 
extinguish  them.  Of  his  ezceptionabVe 
works.  Sir,  I  have  in  my  hand  one,  which 
considering  the  moment  when  it  is  ^vea 
to  the  public,  though  more  particularly 
addressed  to  the  Catholic  clergy  of  his 
district,  I  cannot  but  consider  as  deserving 
of  marked  reprobation— «nd  indeed .  no 
composition  could  be  less  calculated  to 
promote  the  object  which  every  rational 
CathoHc  must  have  at  heart,  in  removing 
prejudices  which  are  opposed  to  farther 
legislative  concessions  in  his  favour.— I 
hope.  Sir,  I  may  claim  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  in  adverting  to  a  few  pasMiges 
of  this  extraordinary  pamphlet. 

[^r  J.  H.  here  read  several  passages 
from  the  Pastoral  Charge  of  Bishop  Milner 
ofthe(?4thof  March',  1813,  addressed  tp 
the  <^lergy  of  the  Midland  District} 

The  learned  prelate  has  done  me  the 
honour  to  make  my  conduct  in  respect  to 
this  question  the  subject  of  near  twenty 
pages  of  this  Pastoral  Charge. — He  calls 
upon  me  to  produce  anv  authentic  docn* 
ment  that  the  church  has  acknowledged 
any  right  in  the  sovereigns  of  Prussia  to 
nominate  to  the  Catholic  sees  of  Silesia,  or 
to  name  a  bishop  of  Quebec  who  has  been 
presented  by  the  English  crown  :-^  What 
then  have  we  not  to  expect,''  he  adds, 
"  shotild  he  (meaning  myself)  draw 
over  a  majority  of  his  colleagues,  in  par« 
liament,  to  adopt  his  sentiments  ?** — Of 
the  fact  of  the  prat:tic6  of  such  nomina* 
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ttont,  haYing  the  proof  in  my  possession, 
ms  I  have  repeatedly  stated,— -«nd  as  the 
karned  prelate  has  himself  heretofore  ad- 
mitted,—it,  is  not  material  whether  the' 
church  has  acknowledged  the  right  of  no- 
mination,-^iti8  sufficient  that  the  practice 
is  established  in  those  and  other  states,  and 
iovariahly  acquiesced  in  by  his  church : 
we  know  that  his  church  protested  against 
all  the  reserTations  in  fa?our  of  Protestant 
aovereigns  and  their  prelates,  conceded  by 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia — and  that  Inno- 
cent the  10th,  by  a  Pontifical  Bull  pro- 
'  nounced  the  treaty,  to  that  etiTect,  null  and 
▼old,  as  an  encroachment  on  his  spiritual 
jurisdiction ; — but  we  know  abo  that  nei- 
ther Catholics  nor  Protestants  paid  the 
least  attention  to  bis  Bull : — tbat  the  em- 
peror  and  all  the  states  ecclesiastical  as 
well  as  cifil,  ratified  the  treaty,  •and 
that  it  remains  as  a  constitution  of  the  em- 
pire, if  it  can  be  said  to  have  a  consti- 
tution, at  the  present  hour. 

In  reply  to  my  assertions  that  our  Ca- 
tholic ancestors  established  similar  bar- 
riers to  those  now  contended  for,  against 
the  encroachment  and  abuse  of  the  Papal 
power,  he  observes  "supposing  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  Catholics  choose  to  have 
a  species  of  Catholicity  of  our  own,  one 
more  analogous  to  the  present  freedom  pf 
our  constitution,  and  to  the  freedom  lat- 
terly enjoyed  by  all  other  dissidents  from 
the  established  church,  how  can  this  con- 
cern the  hon.  baronet,  provided  we  are 
good  and  loyal  subjects  ?*' — "  The  statutes 
of  Provisors  and  Premuuire  (he  continues 
to  observe)  were  devised  merely  to  pre- 
vent the  court  of  Rome  from  bestowing 
temporal  fiefs,  annexed  to  bishoprics,  on 
foreigners.''-— To  this  part  of  his  argument 
I  shall  only  repeat  that  we  are  to  look  to 
the  practical  course  of  nominations  as  fol- 
lowed by  other  states — and  indeed  in  one 
instance,  at  least,  we  may  add  our  own, 
for  the  Catholic  bishop  of  Quebec,  who  is 
actually  nominated  by  the  governor  of 
Quebec,  has  no  temporal  fief  attached  to 
bis  see  ;— nor  have  the  apostolic  vicars 
where  licenced  in  ot^er  Protestant  states 
to .  exercise  their  spiritual  functions  :-^the 
fame  may  be  said  of  the  coadjutor  bishops 
of  the  Russian  empire,  aad  I  am  yet  to 
learn  whether  there  be  any  such  fief  at- 
tached to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Mohi* 
low— I  suspect  otherwise.  But  this.  Sir, 
is  a  new  objection  raised  since  the  debate 
of  1808,  for  no  such  reasoning  occurred  to 
the  Iri»h  Catholic  prelates  in  1799,  when 
Jbey  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  justice 


and  propriety  of  the  interference  of  the 
crown,— >and  where  cure  the  temporal 
fiefs  attached  to  the  Irish  Catholic  bi* 
shoprics  ?— nor  did  this  objection  occur 
to  bishop  Milner  himself  when  heretofore 
exercising  his  pen  in  various  publica- 
tions in  defence  of  those  resolutions  of 
the  Irish  prelates.— -The  bishop  in  this 
Charge,  as  in  other  of  his  recent  publica- 
tions, is  yery  liberal  in  bis  epithets  of  con- 
demnation of  any  attempt  to  institute  a 
control  upon  the  intiromissioa  and  publi- 
cation of  Papal  rescripu. — Star-chambers 
and  Inquisitions  are  the  terms  of  descrip- 
tion by  which  he  attempts  to  convey  to 
his  clergy  an  idea  of  the  regulations  to 
this  end,  which  it  is  proposed  to  provide 
by  legislation. — Here,  Sir,  we  have  only 
to  refer  the  bishop  to  the  uniform  legis- 
lation of  every  other  state,— Catholic  or 
Protestant,— wherein  a  dominant  religion 
is  established — and  we  see  no  reason  why 
our  own  should  set  the  example  of  onpre- 
cedented  forbearance.  But,  says  the  bi- 
shop— "  By  what  kind  of  regulation  can 
the  baronet  prevent  the  transmission  of 
that  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which  can  no 
more  be  torn  away  or  handled  than  a 
beam  of  the  sun .'— i^Is  he  ignorant  thai  it 
can  be  communicated  not  only  by  the 
pen,  but  also  by  word  of  mouth,  by  sign 
—by  signal  ?  I  should  be  curious  to  learn 
how  the  hon.  baronet  would  propose  to 
regulate  these  intricate  and  subtle  matters 
in  the  Secret  Committee  which  he  is  in- 
cessantly calling  for  V* 

I  believe.  Sir,  that  this  sort  of  argument 
is  calculated  rather  to  promote  than  check 
the  institution  of  such  inquiries  as  I  have 
proposed  to  the  House.  Other  states  have 
found  no  difficulties  in  establishing  rega- 
ladon— I  have  no  visionary  theories  to 
recommend — I  wish  only  to  establish  the 
proof  of  existing  authorities,  and  to  act 
upon  them ;  in  this  wish  I  carry  wiib  me  the 
sentiments  of  the  best  informed  Catholics, 
who  are  not  less  tens^cious  of  the  integrity 
of  their  religion,  than  the  learned  prelate 
who  seeks  so  industriously  to  alarm  and 
unsettle  their  consciences.-^The  bishop  at 
length  proposes  a  new  form  of  oath  which 
oilers  a  security,  be  aver^  much  more 
effectual  than  the  security  proposed  by 
me — but  in  respect  to  those  securities 
which  are  akeady  proposed  for  enact- 
ment, as  modified  in  the  clauses  of  the 
right  hon.  member  opposite  to  me  (Mr* 
Canning,)  he  tells  us  that  thirty  bishopa« 
with  their  clergy,  an^  a  nu^neroos  laity, 
are  ready  to  moeat  the  scafiold  and  sab- 
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nit  to  the  axe  or  the  baiter,  rather  thao 
sobfnit  to  them. 

The  House  will  judge  whether  such  de^* 
clarations  proceeding  from  an  ecclesiastic, 
poseessing,  as  be  necessarily  must  possess, 
•  great  influence  oyer  the  minds  of  a  con- 
aiderable  population  of  his  extended  dis« 
trict— comprehending,  as  I  have  stated, 
fifteen  English  covnties — whether.  Sir, 
such  language  is  calcolaCed  to  promote 
conciliation,  or  rather  whether  it  be  not 

Iiregnant  with  mischieTous  results?  The 
earned  prelate,  Sir,  then  insists  npon  the 
paramount  security  of  bis  oath.  I  am 
ready  to  admit  that  where  oaths  will  not 
bind,  human  provisions  are  likely  tp  fail — 
but  the  efibrt  must  be  made,  and  precau- 
tionary guards  must  still  continue  to  be 
the  objects  of  enactment: — a  state  most 
do  its  best  to  protect  itself  by  the  means 
within  its  disposal. — My  right  hon.  friend 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  feel 
great  obligation  to  the  learned  prelate,  if 
he  can  frame  an  oath  which  shall  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  our 
<merooB  establishment  of  revenue  officers. 
I  own  that  I  am  disposed  to  give  credit  to 
no  man  upon  bis  oath,  whom  I  would  not 
willingly  credit  upon  his  word  of  honour. 
Sach  also,  it  should  seem,  was  the  impres- 
sion that  influenced  the  councils  of  a  go^ 
▼eminent  proverbially  cantioos  in  framing 
regulations,  similar  to  those  I  would  pro- 
Tide  on  the  present  occasion, — the  States 
of  Holland  wei'e  content  to  receive  a  dis- 
avowal of  those  obnoxious  tenets  which 
have  been  imputed  to  the  See  of  Rome, 
merely  on  the  prkuly  word  of  an  ecclesi* 
astio--4>ot  they  do  not  stop  here  :  I  have 
4>ften  stated  their  regulation,  that  every 
Catholic  priest  must  be  presented  to  the 
civil  magistrate  for  approval,  and  other 
TegolatioBs  respecting  the  controul  upon 
Papal  rescripts  also  existed  similar  to  those 
of  other  states.  These  facts  I  state  on  the 
aatbority  of  the  cardinal  archbishop  of 
Siena,  who  is  now  living,  from  his  letters 
Addressed  to  myself.  His  eminence  was, 
for  many  years,  the  secretary  of  the  col- 
lege of  PrvjKiganda  Fide. 

And  here.  Sir,  I  think  it  opportune  to 
observe  respecting  the  administration  of 
the  oaths  prescribed  by  the  English  and 
Irish  statutes,  that  the  universality  of  that 
test  is  not  such  as  is  assumed  by  those 
advocates  who  think  it  conclusive.  An 
cffi>rt  was  reeently  made,  in  another  place, 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  English  Act  of 
1701.  as  far  as  respected  the  prescribed 

(VOL.  XXVI.) 


oath,  but  the  information  was  not  drawn 
from  the  best  source.*  When  the  test  of 
an  oath  is  assumed  to  be  the  only  test  which 
we  have  a  right  to  demand,  and  if  upon 
the  averment  that  this  test  has  been  ge<* 
nerally  given,  you  are  now  called  upon  to 
concede  to  the  claims  of  the  petitioners  in 
their  fullest  extent,  can  enquiry  as  to  the 
fact  be  deemed  an  unjustiflable  act,  or  a 
work  of  supererogation  ?  If  it  should  ap- 
pear, however,  that  the  averment  is  not 
sustained  by  the  fact,  but  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  numbers  of  those  who  have  sub« 
mitted  to  this  test  are  comparatively  few-— 
it  may  be  asked,  if  there  be  not  some 
ground  of  objection  in  this  respect  afford- 
ed to  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  especially 
against  the  arguments  of  those  who  con* 
tend  for  the  test  as  the  only  security  ?— I 
do  not  believe.  Sir,  that  the  majority  of  . 
Catholics  object  to  the  prescribed  oaths, 
but  we  know  that  objections  have  been 
taken  to  those  oaths  by  some  of  them,  and 
it  could  be  wished  that  a  test  were  framed, 
which  could' aflbrd  no  ground  of  caviL 
When  the  Bill  of  1791  was  introduced  in 
this  House,  a  great  controversy  took  place, 
as  I  have  heretofore  stated,  respecting  the 
oath  as  originally  framed.  Bishop  Mil- 
ne r  was  one  of  those  most  loud  in  coih 
demning  it :  his  objections,  though  disrek 
garded  in  this  House,  were  countenanced 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  the 
late  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  Dr.  Horsley, 
decried  the  oath  with  scarcely  less  veh<»- 
mence  than  bishop  Milner  himself. 

The  oath  was  altered  in  the  upper 
House,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  so  as  to  become  unobjection- 
able  to  the  English  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
lates  of  that  day.f    The  oath,  so  amend- 


*  A  return  was  made  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  motion  of  lord  Kenyon,  of 
the  number  of  Catholics,  who  had,  within 
the  last  ten  years,  taken  the  oaths  pre- 
scribed by  the  Act  of  1791;  only  one 
name  was  returned.  Lord  Kenyon  limited 
his  motion  to  the  returns  made  to  the 
privy  council,  to  which  the  Act  directs 
that  the  returns  should  be  transmitted 
from  the  ofljces  of  the  clerks  of  the 
peace,  but  which  injunction  is  not  duly 
observed.  The  oflices  of  the  clerks  of  the 
peace  supply  the  information  in  the  first 
instance,  and  they  were  resorted  to  by  sir 
J.  H.  as  stated  by  him  in  speaking  to  his 
motion. 

t  In  the  Irish  Apt  the  succession  clause 
is  differently  worded.    Bishop  Milner  itFa 
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ed,  if  that  which  stands  on  the  face  of  the 
Act  of  1791.  When  we  advert.  Sir,  to  the 
great  mass  of  Catholic  popolation,  even 
of  this  part  of  the  United  Kingdom^  and 
observe  such  questions  raised  on  the  sab- 
ject  of  this  test ;-— when  we  find  also,  that 
^omparatirely,  so  few  have  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  the  several  Acts  of  Tole- 
ration in  this  respect — can  we  wonder 
that  objections  are  made  against  further 
concession?  May  we  not  expect  com- 
plaint of  the  negligence,  at  least,  manifest- 
ed by  the  majority  of  Catholics  in  not 
complying  with  this  essential  provision  of 
the  Act— especially  as  many  of  the  penal 
laws  must  continue  in  force  against  those 

note  to  his  brief  Memorial,  circulated  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  night  Mr.  Grattan's  Bill  was  with- 
drawn, (dated  20lh  May  1813)  declares, 
*^  that  many  Catholics  in  England,  have 
refused  to  take  the  oath,  appointed  for 
them  by  the  Act  of  179l>  in  consequence 
of  the  terms  in  which  the  succession  clause 
is  couched,  and  it  is  presumed  that 
many  more  in  Ireland,  where  it  never  yet 
has  been  proposed,  will  refuse  to  take  it, 
on  the  same  account,  namely,  from  an  idea 
that  they  thereby  would  be  obliged  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  sovereign,  in 
case  he  was  to  profess  their  religion, 
which  nobody  can  believe  they  would  do." 
He  then  proposes  a  change  of  the  terms 
of  the  oath— substituting  the  words  "  to 
iubmit  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  &c." 
The  Irish  prelates  it  is  well  known,  have 
often  urged  the  removal  of  the  same  ob- 
•ttaclc— and  bishop  Milner  urged  it  in 
their  behalf  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Ponsonby 
4n  1810.  In  the  Bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Grattan,  the  words  "  the  heirs  of  her  body, 
(the  princess  Sophia)  being  Protestants," 
form  part  of  the  oath — the  authority  there- 
fore of  bishop  Milner,  speaking  from  his 
experience  as  an  apostolical  vicar  of  Eng- 
land, and  also  as  agent  for  the  Catho- 
lic bishops  of  Ireland,  is  adverse  to  the 
oath,  as  introduced  in  the  present  Bill. 
The  votes  of  the  Catholic  prelacy  of  Ire- 
land of  the  29th  of  May,  1813,  and  of  the 
aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland,  1 5th  Jane  1813,  are  also  on  record, 
by  which  Dr.  Milner  is  again  thanked  for 
*'  his  manly  and  conscientious  opposition" 
to  Mr.  Grattan's  Bill:— -with  these  facts 
before  the  public — concession  without  in- 
quiry does  not  seem  to  ati'ord  the  best 
measure  of  answering  the  ends  proposed 
ky  the  Bill 


who  are  in  the  habitoal  observance  of  Um 
ostensible  rites  of  their  religion  without 
conforming  to  the  proviaions  of  the  legis* 
lature. 

The  Petition  of  the  Irish  Catholics  ia 
1805  sUtes— "  That  the  petitioners  have 
solemnly  and  publicly  taken  the  oaths» 
by  law  prescribed  to  his  Majesty's  Ca« 
tholic   subjects,  as  tests  of  political  and 
moral   principles." — In    the   year   1812; 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland   assert : — «  We 
have  publicly  and  solemnly  taken  everj 
oath  of  fidelity  and  allegiance  which  the 
zealous  caution   of   the    legislature  haw, 
from    time  to  time,  imposed  as  tests  of 
our  political   and    moral   principles:"  — 
again — "  By  those  awful    tests  we  have 
bound    ourselves,    in    the    presence     of 
the  all  seeing   Deity,   whom  all  classes 
of  Christians  adore,  to  be  faithful  and 
bear  true    allegiance  to  our  most  gra- 
cious sovereign.— -The  English  Catbolict 
also,  in  their  petition  of  the  present  ses- 
sions, declare,  that  they  have  "  cheerfully 
and  readily  taken  the  oaths  and  signed  the 
declaration  prescribed  in  the  Acts  which 
have  been  passed  for  their  relief,«»they 
humbly  conceive  that  further  securities 
cannot  be  required  from  them." — That 
those  who  actually  subscribed  these  seve- 
ral petitions  have  conformed  to  the  several 
Acts  is  not  denied,  but  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  relief  prayed  for,  is  in^  the  name 
of  the  whole  Catholic  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  —  What  can  be  cok 
lected  from  these  solemn  allegations  but 
that  the  petitioners  themselves  were  fully 
4mpressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  general 
conformity  to  the  provisions  of  the  legis- 
lature, so  far  as  to  shew  that  they  have 
submitted  to  the  test,  of  which  they  speak 
with  so  much  reverence,  in  order  thereby 
to  substantiate  their  claims  to  concessiona 
for  which  they  now  apply  to  parliament  ? 
It  is  upon  this  principle  that  their  most 
strenuous  advocates  have  uniformly  urged 
their  claims.     Let  us  also  revert.  Sir,  to 
the  period  I  have  before  noticed,  namely, 
the  year  1791,  after  the  Act  had  passed 
—let  us  look  to  the  invitation  given  by 
a  tenerable  Roman  Catholic  prelate  who 
then  presided  over,  what  is  termed,  the  Lon« 
don  district,  or  the  ten  southern  counties. 
—The  late  bishop  Douglas,  in  reference 
to  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  17Q1, 
thus  addressed  the  Catholics  of  his  district: 
"  As  our  emancipation  from  the  pressure 
of  the  penal  laws  *  must  awaken  every 

*  As  many  of  the  speakers  in  assemblltt 
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feeling  of  ft  gratefbl  mind/ hasten  to  cor- 
respond on  yoar  part  with  the  benignity 
of  goTernment ;  hasten  to  give  our  gra- 
cious sovereign  that  teat  of  loyalty  which 
the  legislature  calls  for,  and  to  disclaim 
every  principle  dangerous  to  society  and 

of  the  Catholics  in  Ireland  seek  to  impress 
upon  the  public  feeling  a  sense  of  injuries 
sustained  by  Catholics  from  the  supposed 
violence  offered  to  the  rights  of  conscience, 
the  following  £xtracts  of  the  Pastoral 
Charges  of  archbishop  Troy  and  bishop 
Moylan  are  subjoined.  The  candid  re- 
presentations of  the  prelates  at  that  period, 
very  little  correspond  with  the  language 
held  in  these  assemblies. 

extract  from  Appendix  No.  V.  to  Sir 
J.  Hippisley's  Letters  to  the  Earl  of 
Pingall.     [Murray  1813] 

The  following  Extracts  from  the  Pas* 
ioral  Addresses  and  Remonstrances  of 
archbishop  Troy  and  bishop  Moylan, 
manifest  their  laudable  efforts  to  disabuse 
tfae^Roman  Catholics  of  their  dioceses^  at 
^  period  of  great  public  dangeV ;  and  also 
denote  the  sentiments  of  those  prelates 
respecting  the  political  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland. 

Extract  of  a  "  Pastoral  Letter  of  Dr.  Troy, 
K.  C.  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  to  the  Ca- 
tholics of  his  Diocese ;''  dated  Dublin, 
25ih  May  1798. 

"  Compare  your  present  situation  with 
die  past.  Twenty  years  ago  the  exercise 
•f  your  religion  was  prohibited  by  law; 
t^  ministers  of  it  were  proscribed  ;  it  was 
penal  to  educate  Catholic  youth  at  home 
•r  abroad ;  your  property  was  insecure, 
at  the  mercy  of  an  informer;  your  indus- 
try was  restrained  by  incapacity  to  realize 
the  fruits  of  it  At  present  you  are  eman- 
cipated from  those  and  other  penalties  and 
disabilities,  under  which  your  forefathers, 
mud  some  among  yourselves,  had  laboured. 
You  are  now  at  liberty  to  profess  your 
religion  openly,  and  to  practise  the  duties 
<^it;  the  ministers  of  your  religion  exer- 
cise their  several  functions  under  the  sanc- 
tion of  law,  which  authorizes  Catholic 
teachers ;  a  college  for  the  education  of 
your  clergy  has  been  erected  at  the  re- 
eoounendation  of  his  Majesty ;  it  is  sup- 
ported and  endowed  by  parliamentary 
munificence ;  the  restraints  on  your  indus- 
try are  -removed,  together  with  the  inca- 
pacity to  realize  the  fmiti  of  it  for  the 


civil  liberty,  which  has  been  erroneously 
imputed  to  you."— Such  was  the  salutary 
a  Imonition  of  bishop  Douglas  on  the  I4ih 
qf  June  1791,  and  he  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  hon.  bishop  Talbot,  bishop 
Walmesly,  and  bishop  Gibson  in  pastoral 
-   -  ■^ 

benefit  of  your  posterity.  What,  let  me, 
ask  you,  has  effected  this  favourable  change 
-—this  great  difference  between  your  past 
and  your  present  situation?  I  answer, 
your  loyalty,  your  submission  to  the  con» 
stituted  authorities,  your  peaceable  de- 
meanour, your  patience  under  long- suffer- 
ings.— It  was  this  exemplary  and  merito- 
rious conduct,  invariably  dictated  by  the 
principles  of  your  religion,  which  pleaded 
your  just  cause,  and  determined  a  gracious 
king  and  a  wise  parliament,  to  reward  it 
by  restoring  you  to  many  benefits  of  the 
constitution. 

"You  will,  perhaps,  reply,  that  some 
legal disablities  still  exclude  the  most  loyal 
and  peaceable  Roman  Catholic  from  a  seat 
or  vote  in  parliament,  from  the  privy 
council,  from  the  higher  and  confidential 
civil  and  military  departments  of  the  state. 
— I  grant  it.  But  is  it  by  rebellion,  insur- 
rection, tumult,  or  seditious  clamour,  on 
your  part,  that  these  incapacities  are  to 
be  removed  ?'* 

Extract  from  the  Remonstrance  of  Dr.  F. 
Moylan,  R.  C.  Bishop  of  Cork,  addressed 
to  the  Catholics  of  his  Diocese,  ^'  and 
particularly  the  lower  Orders."  Dated 
Cork,  1 6th  April  1798. 

"  But  whilst  I  exhort  you,  my  brethren, 
patiently  to  endure  whatever  portion  of 
evil,  in  the  general  distribution  of  Provi- 
dence, may  fall  to  your  share;  I  would 
have  you  not  unmindful  of  the  blessings 
you  enjoy,  and  the  favours  you  have  re- 
ceived :  certain  privileges  excepted,  you 
possess  the  advantages  of  the  constitution. 
The  penal  laws,  under  which  our  fathers 
groaned,  have  been  almost  all  done  away* 
You  have  the  comfort  of  exercising  your 
holy  religion  without  control ;  and  to  the 
benignity  of  government,  and  to  the  libe- 
rality of  parliament,  we  are  indebted  for 
the  establishment  and  endowment  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  college,  on  an  extensive 
plan,  which  will  afford  a  liberal  ed'ication 
to  our  youth,  and  a  supply  of  citrgy  to 
our  church,  when  the  present  generation 
have  finished  their  career  :  these  art*  bless* 
ings-— these  are  favours,  that  should  excite 

Iand  call  forth  our  gratitude;  and  this  gra- 
titude we  should  evince  by  a  steady  at* 
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charges  to  their  several  districts— they  all  > 
speak  of  it  "  as  a  test  required  by  the  le* 
gisiature  from  the  Catholics  of  England'^ 
and  "  to  be  subscribed/'  to  use  Dr.  Talbot's 
words  "  without  scruple  or  difficulty/' 
If  scruples  and  dithcuities  be  now  raised 
therefore — and  if  those  scruples  and  diffi« 
culties  be  imputed  to  Catholics  i>y  their 
opponents  as  justi6able  reasons  for  with- 
holding from  tbem>  at  present,  the  ol)jects 
their  petition,  is  it  unreasonable  to  iosti- 
tiite  inquiry  ?  What  Sir,  is  the  language 
of  the  legislature  in  contemplation  of  this 
object?  Our  English  Act  of  1701  de- 
clares it  to  be  expedient  that  such  persons 
as  shall  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  Ab- 
juration and  Declaration,  shaU  be  relieved 
from  some  of  the  penalties  and  disabili- 
ties of  former  statutes.-*— The  Irish  Act  of 
1782  declares,  that  those  who  have  taken 
the  prescribed  oaths  '*  ought  to  be  consis 
dered  as  good  and  loyal  subjects/'  It  is 
therefore.  Sir,  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
these  Acts  that  we  are  called  to  inquiry, 
and  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  the  non-com* 
pliance  with  the  provisions  of  tbem  bate 

tachment  to  the  constitution,  and  unshaken 
loyalty  to  our  gracious  sovereign, — a  so- 
"^ereign,  who  has  done  more  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  body,  and,  indeed,  for  this  king- 
dom in  general,  than  any,  or  all  of  his  pre- 
decessors. I  know,  beloved  brethren,  that 
cffi>ris  have  been  made  by  evil-minded 
men,  to  weaken  your  attachment  to  the 
constitution  of  your  country,  and  your  al- 
legiance to  the  best  of  kings,  by  circulat- 
ing impious  and  seditious  writings,  and 
encouraging  you  to  outrage  and  riot ;  but, 
in  the  name  of  God,  why  should  you  be 
the  dupes  and  tools  of  these  wicked  incen- 
diaries?'' 

The  Declaration  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland,  in  the  year  1791,  when  they 
were  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  a  great 
part  of  the  penal  laws,  since  repealed,  was 
%lso  highly  creditable  to  their  feelings  and 
conduct  at  that  period,  when  they  asserted 
«'  That  it  was  not  for  the  Irish  Catholics, 
like  public  foes,  to  take  advantage  from 
public  calamity  :  they  ought  to  advance 
their  claims  at  a  time  favourable  to  dis- 
cussion, when  I  he  condition  of  the  empire 
is  f](»urifihing  and  tranquil  They  might 
seem  culpable  to  their  country,  if,  affecting 
to  dissemble  what  it  is  unmanly  not  to 
feel,  they  reserved  their  pretensions  in 
ambuscade  to  augment  the  perplexities  of 
tome  critical  emergency.'' 


resulted  from  causes  within  oor  power  to 
obviate  consistently  with  aecnrity  to  the 
establishment,  in  the  mtme  of  G«d,  let  at 
hasten  to  remove  them,  and  by  every  ef-> 
fort  in  our  power  seek  to  nnite  every  fel- 
low subject  "  to  each  other  by  mutual  in- 
terest and  affection ;"  but,  let  not  the  •»- 
qoiry  be  stigmatised  with  imputed  mo^ 
lives  founded  on  the  very  opposite  princi- 
ples of  those  which  dictate  it» 

Sir  J.  H.  then  proceeded  to  state  that  be 
had  requested  information  from  the  several 
clerks  of  the  peace  of  29  of  the  40  Eng- 
lish counties,  including  those  of  the  moaS. 
considerable  Catholic  population — sncb  as 
Lancashire — Yorkshire— Northumberland 
—  Staffordshire  —  Shropshire,  fcc.  •—  tb« 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity. — It  had  been 
admitted,  he  observed,  by  a  Roman  Ck- 
thoiic  prelate,  that  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  was  little  short 
of  half  a  million ;  bishop  Milner  bad  in- 
deed stated  it  only  at  half  that  amoant — af 
the  accuracy  of  either  he  would  not  pre- 
tend to  judge,but  be  would  state  such  i^ctm 
as  did  not  admit  of  a  doubt :— »theve  was 
no  doubt  but  that  the  Catholic  population, 
comprehended  within  a  circle  extending 
10  miles  from  the  metropolis,  exceeded. 
80,000,  yet  the  number  of  those  wtio  had 
taken  the  oaths  since  the  year  1791  (the 
date  of  the  English  Act)  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex  did  not  exceed  97  ;  and  inclod* 
ing  the  neighbouring  counties  of  Surrey, 
Kent  and  Essex,  only  77  more  were  to  be 
added.  In  stating  this  fact,  sir  J.  H.  ob- 
served, that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to 
say  also  that  he  was  fully  persuaded  thai 
no  admonitions  have  been  wanting  en  th* 
part  of  the  Catholic  prelate  who  presided 
over  the  London  district.-^Nor  has  tiMi 
King  a  more  loyal  subject  than  bishop 
Poynter,  nor  the  church  of  Rome  a  prelate 
more  free  from  any  bigotry  or  prejudice 
which  can  injure  him  in  the  estimatiois 
even  of  a  Protestant.<^It  is  assumed  by 
Catholics  that  the  Catholic  population  el 
the  county  of  Lancaster  exceeds  40,000; 
yet  by  the  returns  of  the  clerk  ol  tlie 
peacf  within  the  same  period,  454  only: 
bad  taken  the  oaths.— In  the  county  el 
Northumberland  96.— Of  the  15  counMa 
of  the  Midland  district,  subjected  to  bishop 
Milner's  spiritual  charge,  in  StaiFordsbire 
(the  most  populous  of  Catholics)  35  only 
had  taken  the  oaths— -since  1791— *in  Lin- 
coln^ire  85— in  Derbyshire  43— in  Nor* 
folk  1 0— in  the  whole  Midland  district  504* 
—Sir  J.  H.  adverted  particularly  te  the  city 
of  Bristol,  because  he  had  beeo  enpplied 
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whb  the  admission  of  the  senior  priest  who 
presided  at  the  Catbolic  chapel  in  that 
city,  who  slated  that  the  namber  of  Catbo- 
Jies  within  his  charge  were  abovit  1,500, 
tkovgh  upon  the  medium  calca^ation  of 
desitfcw,  sir  J.  H.  ebserved,  that  they  ought 
to  amount  to  a  population  of  2,790— but 
taking  it  at  one  or  the  other  number,  those 
who  bad  taken  the  oaths  it  the  sessions  at 
Bristol,  since  the  Act  of  1791,  amounted 
only  to  4  persons ;  in  the  neighbouring 
comily  of  Somerset  33,  and  in  the  county 
of  Gloacester  1.— After  paniculanzing 
other  counties,  sir  J.  H.  obserred,  that  the 
whole  English  Catholic  population  of  the 
29  eoanties  from  whence  the  retorns  had 
been  received  from  the  clerks  of  the  peace 
amonnUd  to  1,835,  and  that  the  remain- 
ing comities  of  England  and  Wales  must, 
in  respect  of  Catholic  population,  be  com- 
paratively inconsiderable.  Of  the  number 
who  bad  taken  the  oaths  in  Ireland,  sir  J.  H. 
obserred,  that  he  had  not  made  any  adequate 
enqairy.  The  result  as  far  as  respected 
the  county  and  city  of  Cork,  furnished  by 
theclerks  of  the  peace  to  a  friend  whom  he 
reqnetted  to  make  the  enquiry,  aoHiunled 
in  the  city  to  948,  and  in  the  ceonty  to 
Ji^OO,froni  which  last  number  about  l~5th 
was  la  be  deducted  hariDg  taken  the  oaths 
more  than  once,  on  account  of  qualifying 
to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,— the 
wfaote  popolation  of  the  city  and  county 
of  Cork  was  moderately  estimated  at 
650,000.  From  the  city  and  county  of 
Dublin,  sir  J.  H.  said,  he  had  no  particular 
retorns— -as  the  fee  of  a  shilling  per  name 
had  been  demanded  of  the  person  making 
enqniry,  hni  it  was  asserted,  at  the  ofike, 
that  the  number  of  those  who  had  taken 
the  oaths  awoanted  to  between  3  and 
4A)0Oi — Sach  is  the  result,  Sir,  of  the  in- 
formation (continued  sir  J.  H.)  that  I  have 
receivcd,-^iiiformation  no  doubt  as  far  as 
it  goos>  la  be  relied  upon — but  very  remote 
from  aftbsding  the  proof  or  presumption 
af  that  universality  of  compliance  with 
the  test  which  has  been  so  generally  as- 
sarted and  very  generally  credited. — Need 
I  askj  will  SQch  evidence  satisfy  parlia- 
ment and  the  people-^nd  has  not  p'arlia- 
ikwnt  a  Mr  claim  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the 
sxtsnt  of  conformity  to  its  legislative  pro- 
visioDSy  when  that  conformity  is  assumed 
Ulht  ground  of  concession  ?  I  have  not  in- 
deed introdnced  this  inquiry  among  the 
leads  of  infomiation  enumerated  in  the 
notion,  akhon^b  I  consider  it  to  be  a  pro- 
per i«bj«ct  of  investigation.  It  is  incum- 
keal  Bpon  me  at  the  same  tisie  to  avow, 
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that  I  am  not  disposed  to  infer  from  this 
deficiency  of  numbers  a  deficiency  of  lay* 
alty  among  the  Catholic  subjects  of  his  Ma* ' 
jesty.    I  know  many  bare  connidered  the 
prescribed  oath  as  objectionable  en-  prin- 
ciplcspurely  conscientious,  and  wholly  mv- 
mixed  with  any  disloyal  prepossession ;  bot- 
surely  the  facts  which  I  have  suted  will 
be  considered  by  many  to  be  of  grave' 
consideration,— at  least  while  they  are  not 
supplied  with  adequate  information  to  ae« 
count  for  the  deficiency.* 

With  these  observations.  Sir,  I  shall  die* 
miss  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  return  to 
those  which  constitute  the  tiHi^t  immediatn 
objects  of  the  motion ;  and  here.  Sir,  1  must 
call  to  my  aid  the  recorded  opinion  of  ai 
noble  baron,  who  has  given  so  much  con- 
sideration to  this  sfrhject — and  who,  with" 
so  much  eloquence  and  force  of  argoment^^ 
has  so  often  sopported  the  claims  of  the^ 
Catholics  in  another  House.  •*  Whenever 
this  great  measure  shall  be  adopted'' — said 
the  noble  baron  in  moving  the  question 

*  The  following  is  a  more  particular 
return  firom  the  communications  above  re- 
ferred to  :— In  Cambridgeshire,  2 ;  Dferby*' 
shire,  43;  Huntingdonshire,  O;  Leicester*' 
shire,  SJ  priests,  9  lay  Catholics;  Lincoln- 
shire!^ 85  ;  Norfolk,  2  priests,  8  lay  Catho- 
lics; Northamptonshire,  1  ;  Nottingham- 
shire, 13  ;  Rutlandshire,  0;  ShropslTire,  I^ 
priests,  9  lay  Catholics;  Stafibrdshtre,  35; 
Suffolk,  4  priests,  39  lay  Catholics;  War- 
wickshire, 97 ;  Worcestershire,  5  priests, 
211  lay  Catholics;  from  Oxfordshire  no 
return  was  made.  The  preceding  fifteen 
counties  constitute  the,  middle  district,  of 
which  bishop  Milner  has  the  spiritual 
charge  as  vicar  apostolic— Total  504^ 

In  Bristol,  1  priest,  4  lay  Catholics;  Co# 
Chester,  3  priests,  21  lay  Catholics;  De* 
von,  5  priests,  27  lay  Catholics;  Dorset, 
104;  Ensex,  nuns  9,  priests  6,  lay  Catho«' 
lies  13;  Gloucestershire,  1  ;  Hants,  124  ;* 
Kent,  16;  Lancashire,  93  priests,  36  i  lay 
Catholics;  Middlesex,  14  priests,  33  lay 
Catholics;  Northumberland,  13  priests,. 
83  lay  Catholics;  Somerset,  2  priests,  31 
lay  Catholics;  Wilts,  138;  York,  West 
Riding,  15,  (North  and  £ast  Riding  re- 
turns not  received) — Total  of  all  of  the 
preceding  counties  of  England  1,835. — In 
Ireland,  in  county  and  city  of  Cork,  4,400; 
in  Dublin  (computed)  to  be  between  3  and 
4,000.  The  period  fixed  for  the  enquiry 
in  England,  was  from  the  date  of  the  Act 
of  1791;  and,  in  Ireland,  from  the  date  of 
the  Act  of  1793. 
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on  the  27th  of  May  1808— <«  let  it  not  be 
one  of  hasty  and  inconsiderate  concession, 
on  which  the  pressure  of  the  times  shall 
stamp  che  character  of  weakness, — con* 
aider  with  what  measures  it  ought  to  be 
accompanied — what  course  of   policy  is 
necessary  to  render  its-  benefits  efiectual : 
—what  safeguards  its  adoption  may  re- 
quire/'—My  right  hon.  friend,  who  in- 
troduced   the    Bill    may    possibly    say, 
^-"  hare  we  not  provided  such  safeguards 
on  the  face  of  the  Bill,  and  in  the  pro- 
posed clauses  ^** — I  must  answer.  Sir,  that 
agreeing  in  the  principle  of  those  safe- 
guards, I  cannot   but  object  in  the  un- 
precedented  manner  in  which  they  are 
proposed    to    be    applied  ;-— and   here   I 
would   ask,  has  there  yet  been  a  single 
document  produced  to  satisfy  the  House, 
and  the  public  (who  are  not  inattentive 
observers  of  our  proceedings)  that  we  are 
pursuing   the   most  advisable    means    to 
secures  the  object  of  our  legislation— to 
demonstrate,  to  Catholics  and  Protestants 
alike,  that  the  safeguards  we  seek  are  of 
unobjectionable  and  reciprocal  operation 
-^that  they  offer  security  to  the  Catholic, 
as  well  as  to  the  Protestant,  against  the 
encroachment  of  a   foreign  jurisdiction, 
and  are  sanctioned,  by  irrefragable  autho- 
rities ?-— It  is  not  less  incumbent  upon  us 
to  convince  our  Catholic   fellow  subject 
that  we  seek  not  the  degradation  of  his 
religion,  than  it  is  to  assure  the  members  of 
the  establishment  and  other  denominations 
of  Protestants,  that  we  are  alive  to  their 
security.     It  is  to  this  end.  Sir,  that  I  wish 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  I 
will  pledge  myself  to  produce  such  docu- 
ments which  shall  haye  a  just  claim  to  in- 
fluence our  proceedings,  as   being  sup- 
ported by  the  unerring  test  of  experience. 
If  there  ever  were  a  period  of  our  his- 
tory when  cautious  procedure  was  enjoin* 
ed    by    peculiar    and    existing    circum- 
stances, such  is  the  present  hour  ! — As  far 
as  intelligence  from  France,  in  its  actual 
atate,  can  be  relied  upon,  we  are  informed 
in  the  Moniteur  that  a  new  Concordatum 
has  been  signed  at  Fontainbleau,  and  pub- 
lished on  the  l3th  of  February  last,  and 
that  the  Pope  has,  in  effect,  sanctioned  the 
investiture  of  the  bishops  of  France  by  the 
French    metropolitans,   independently   of 
the  exercise  of  his  own  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion, in  the  event  of  it  being  withheld,  by 
the  Pope,  beyond  the  term  of  six  months. 
•—An  admission,  which   clearly  demon- 
strates the  unqualified  influence  Napoleon 
must  have  obtained   by  intimidation  or 


otherwise,  and  supplies  an  additional  ido« 
tive  for  our  circumspection,  in  referen.c« 
to  communications  with  the  Roman  Pon- 
tiff, in  such^cases  as  have  been  often  adr 
verted  to.  As  to  the  specific  stipulations 
of  the  Concordatum,  they  amount  to  no 
more  than  has  been  assumed  by  many 
Catholic  sovereigns  when  in  a  state  of 
warfare  with  the  cour(  of  Rome,  or  when 
the  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  see  of 
Rome  has  been,  from  other  causes,  inter* 
rupted — At  a  period  which  has  been  even 
considered  as  the  sera  of  bigotry  and  su- 
perstition, we  have  found  even  Catholic 
sovereigns  asserting  the  independnce  of 
their  national  church,  as  our  Catholic 
ancestors  have  done— and  of  which  the 
sovereigns  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
many  other  states,  have  afforded  instlrac- 
tive  examples :  but  of  these  facts  I  may 
have  occasion  hereafter  more  particularly 
to  speak;  I  will  therefore  with  permission 
of  the  House,  revert  to  the  order  in  which 
1  shall  beg  to  move  the  principal  objects 
of  enquiry,  and  beg  to  call  their  attention 
to  the  ground  of  that  enquiry. 

The  first  object  is  to  examine  and  report 
the  laws '  affecting  his  Majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects.  Under  this  head  I 
should  distinguish  those  statutes  which 
were  enacted  antecedent  to  the  Reforma- 
tion from  those  of  subsequent  legislation  ; 
including  also  such  regulations  as  were 
considered  as  deriving  their  authority 
from  the  ancient  common  law  Qf  the 
realm.  In  this  part  of  the  investigation, 
we  should  have  little  more  to  do  than  to 
have  recourse  to  the  perspicuous  tract  of 
lord  chief  justice  Coke,  introduced  in  the 
fifth  part  of  his  Reports  under  the  title  of 
Caudrey's  Case,  De  Jure  Regis  Ecclesias- 
tico,  which  I  noticed  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, anjd  wherein  is  to  be  found  the  clear- 
est information  on  this  subject,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  our  history  down  to  the 
time  in  which  he  wrote,  citing  the  resolu- 
tions and  judgments  of  the  judges,  and 
other  sages  of  the  law,  together  with  the 
several  acts  of  the  legislature : — of  this 
valuable  work  it  is  very  unnecessary  for 
me,  especially  in  this  place.  Sir,  to  pro- 
nounce an  eulogy,  and  we  cannot  render 
a  more  acceptable  service  to  the  public, 
than  by  recognizing  it  in  bur  report, 
should  we  go  into  a  committee,  thereby 
giving  a  more  extended  notoriety  to  facta 
which  are  but  little  known  to  many  of 
those  who  are  so  deeply  interested  in  the 
issue  of  this  question.— In  developing  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  as  far  as  it 
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wu  flopported  by  legislative  acts,  we  can 
hate  no  higher  aathority  than  my  lord 
Coke,  who  will  conduct  as  to  the  period 
when  he   wrote,   subsequent  to  the  Re- 
fcrmation,  with  the  same  luminous  pre- 
eisioo.    And  here.  Sir,  I  cannot  forbear 
to  call  the  attention  of   the    House  to 
one  fact,  namely,  that    although    some 
of  the    strongest    legislative    provisions 
affaintt  the    encroachments  of    the   see 
of  Rome,  are  to  be  found  in  our  sta- 
iQtes  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  8, 
the  effi>rt8  of  queen  Mary  to  destroy  the 
work  of  reformation,  were  limited  to  the 
repeal  of  those  Acts  only  which  passed 
subsequent  to  the  20ih  year  of  the  reign 
of  her  father,  leaving  the  statutes  of  Pre- 
monire  and  Provisors,  of  Mortmain   and 
every  other  act  of  jealous  limitation  of  the 
Papal  influence,  in  full  force.     In  addition 
to  the  aid  wc  may  derive  from  the  conti- 
noation  of  the  labours  of  lord   Coke,  in 
reference  to  the   latter  period,  we  shall 
have  the  assistance  of  many  highly  use- 
ful   compilations  of  the  statutes  as  far 
as  they    affect   the    CatboUcs-^those  of 
a  profound  lawyer,  Mr.  Butler,  sir  Henry 
Pamell,  and  others,  will  direct  us  to  the 
sututes  themselves  with  very  little  indus- 
try on  our  part,  and  bring  us  down  to 
the  periods  of  our  last  Acts  of  exteifded 
tdleration — those  of  1791  and  1793,  sta- 
tutes indeed  abounding  with  anomalies,  and 
which,  did  there  exist  no  weightier  cause 
lor  the  institution  of  such  a  committee  as 
i  propose  to  move,  would,  in  themselves, 
abandantly  supply  a  motive.    We  know 
that  both  these  acts  passed  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with 
▼ery  little  discussion-— certainly  with  no 
SMlequate  discussion.  I  have  often  adverted 
to  the  monstrous  anomaly  of  leaving  the  sta- 
tute of  the  1 3th  of  Elizabeth  in  force,  which 
inflicts  all  the  penalties  of  high  treason 
on  the  procurers  or  receivers  of^any  pon- 
tifical bollsor  rescripts  **  written  or  printed, 
containing  any   thing,   matter,  or  cause 
whatever,"  while  we  hold  out  the  tolera- 
tion of  all  thorites,  practice  and  observance 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  :  a  cor- 
respondence  with   the  see  of  Rome   in 
certain  cases,  we  know  to  be  considered, 
by  Catholics,  as  essential  to  their  religion  : 
we  know  also  that  their  prelates  must  be 
appointed  by  such  pontifical  instruments. 
in  the  forum   inicmum,  or  penitentiary, 
we  Vike^\9e  know  that  Catholics  hold  f;uch 
i  recoone  to  their  spiritual  chief  as  essen- 
tial to  the  discipline  of  their  church.— The 
Bill  indeed^  oH  the  uble,  seeks  a  remedy 


for  this  oversight  in  the  Acts  of  1791  and 
1793,  but  it  seeks  it  in  a  mode  which  I  am 
persuaded  would  cease  to  be  urged,  if  wo 
were  to  go  into  a  committee  of  investiga-*. 
tion  :  we  should  then  be  enabled  readily 
to  distinguish,  from  the  documents  that 
would  be  produced,  where  to  draw  the 
line,  with  security  to  the  establish rnent, 
without  violence  to  the  feelings  of  those 
professing  the  Roman  communion.  The 
oaths  also,  as  prescribed  by  those  Acts, 
would  necessarily  become  a  subject  of 
enquiiy,  not  only  in  reference  to  such 
parts  already  noticed  as  objectionable 
in  the  estimation  of  many  Catholics, 
but   in  other    respects.*      Many   other 


*  In  the  Committee  of  the  House  on  the 
9th  of  March,  sir  J.  H.,  in  answer  to  a  re^ 
ference  from  the  Speaker,  stated  the  in- 
terpretation which  had  been  given  by 
Catholics  to  the  last  clause  of  Che  oath,  ia 
the  Irish  Bill  of  1793;  namely,  ''I  so* 
lemnly  swear  that  I  will  not  exercise  any 
privilege  to  which  I  am,  or  may  become 
entitled  to  disturb  and  weaken  the  Pro- 
testant religion  and  (^rotestant  government 
in  this  kingdom.''-— The  construction  in  a 
printed  note  subjoined  to  the  oath,  is  tha 
following :— "  All  here  are  agreed,  that 
to  violate  the  above  clause  it  is  necessary 
to  disturb  and  weaken,  not  only  the  Pro- 
testant religion  but  likevfise  the  Protestant 
government.  They  are  connected  by  the 
conjunction  and,  without  any  comma  after 
'  religion/  Both  must  be  disturbed  and 
weakened  not  in  anv  manner ;  but  pre^ 
cisely  by  the  exercise  of  the  privileges 
now  granted.  In  other  respects,  we  are 
in  our  former  situation  as  to  preaching, 
teaching,  writing,  &c.  '  Weaken'  after 
'  disturb/  appears  rather  an  expletive 
than  a  word  conveying  a  distinct  mean* 
ing,  for  it  is  implied  in  '  disturb/  as  who- 
ever intends  to  disturb,  d fortiori,  intends  to 
weaken:  hence  the  expres.^ion  is  generally 
understood,  and  so  it  has  been  explained  by 
every  one  consulted  on  it — *to  weaken  by 
disturbance:'  indeed  if  or  was  between 
disturb  and  the  word  xoeaken,  as  it  was  pro- 
posed to  be,  the  signification  would  be 
changed  and  inadmissible/'  This  note  is 
given  literally  from  the  printed  Act, 
[Coglan,  1793].  Sir  J.  H.  observed  in 
the  Committee,  that  this  was  a  sort  of  spe- 
cial pleading  upon  the  construction  of  an 
oath  which  ought  to  have  been  avoided, 
and  an  oath  of  so  complicated  a  nature,  as 
that  of  1 793,  ought  not  to  have  been  pro* 
posed,  and  that  an  oath  should  be  so  WRt 
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iKOTisions  of  those  Acts,  of  the  English 
Act  especially,  will  be  found  exiremelv 
ill  calculated  to  answer  the  proposed  end, 
as  I  80  recently  noticed  on  the  motion  of 
my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Grattan)  when 
I  declared,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
uwAw  the  existing  circumstances,  that 
jthose  Acts  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  their  present  state,  so  replete  were  they 
with  errors  and  anomalies,  the  revision  of 
them,  consequently,  became  a  measure  of 
necessity  rather  than  of  choice*  This  re- 
vision of  the  laws  bearing  upon  the  Ca* 
tholics  has  always  been  avowed  by  the 
friends  of  concession  at  least,  as  of  para- 
mount  necessity-^ t  was  so  avowed  by  my 
right  hon.  friend  as  the  ground  of  his 
motion  in  the  present  session,  and  we 
went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House 
for  that  purpose  :— Hieed  I  ask  any  gentle* 
man  what  was  done  in  that  coounittee  ? — 
was  a  single  document  produced  to  en» 
lighten  our  enquiries  ^  I  may  rather  ask 
did  we  enquire  at  all  ?  Assertion  was  op- 
posed to  assertion,  but  no  e£R)rt  was  made 
to  substantiate  any  allegation  by  proof, 
and  a  triumphant  majority  in  ravouf  ol 
the  Bill  was  deemed  conclusive  that  en- 
quiry was  an  unnecessary  expedient. 
ptiU,  Sir,  I  mutt  contend  that  enquiry  is 
not  less  necessary  concurrently  with  the 
progress  of  the  Bill,  and  in  my  own  esti- 
mation as  I   have  often  contended,  no 

pie  and  explicit  as  not  to  be  open  to  such 
aubtle  distinctions.  Sir  J.  H.  observed 
also,  that  on  the  review  of  these  oaths  he 
frould  ask,  whether  when  the  Catholic 
priest  swears  to  the  disclosure  of  all  trai- 
torous  conspiracies,  it  is  not  generally  un- 
deratood  that  if  treason  be  disclosed  to 
him  in  confession,  he  is  bound- to  reveal 
it  ?  The  Catholic  priest  in  his  own  honest 
conception  of  fai»  duties  considers  he  is 
not  bound,  and  that  he  is  fortified  by  the 
established  canonical  discipline  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  enjoins  the 
minister  of  the  Church  of  England  to  con- 
ceal all  crimes  refealed  to  him  in  con- 
fession. The  only  exception  in  the  canon 
being  now  done  away,  as  there  is  no  crime 
the  concealment  of  which  endangers  the 
life  of  the  person  concealing  it—  not  even 
^igh  treason.  Sir  J.  H.  then  proceeded  to 
detaik  elucidatory  of  this  position.  Those 
lacts  which  occurred  in  the  Committee  on 
Mr.  Grattan's  Bill  are  repeated  to  evince 
the  necessity  of  investigation  as  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  oaths  imposed  by  both  the  Acts 
ii^that  of  1791  find  1793^ 
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measare  should  have  been  taken  for  the 
introduction  of  a  Bill  until  a  report  of  a 
Select  Committee  had  gone  forth  to  the 
public,  demonstrating  the  necessity  of 
further  legislation,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  that  legislation  should  be  main- 
Uined :  as  it  is.  Sir,  the  Bill  may  lie  over 
while  the  enquiry  proceeds. 

The  second  bead  of  enquiry  is—the 
state  and  number  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy*— their  religious  institutions,  and 
their  intercourse  with  the  see  of  Rome  or 
other  foreign  jurisdictions ;  such  as  the 
heads  of  monastic  orders  residing  in  fo- 
reign sUtes. — With  the  great  measure  in 
contemplation  which  the  Bill  of  my 
right  hon.  friend  is  framed  to  effect,  a 
measure  involving  so  wide  a  departure 
from  our  ancient  state  policy— it  is  scarce* 
ly  possible  to  imagine  that  this  part  of 
the  investigation  should  be  deemed  super- 
fluous, but,  on  the  contrary, that  it  muM  be 
considered  as  indispensible.  How  often 
have  1  read,  and  indeed  recently  heai^ 
within  these  walls,  of  the  supposed  dan* 
gerous  doctrines  maintained  in  the  col- 
lege t)f  Mayuooth.  I  have  before  advert 
ed  to  the  erroneous  opinions  and  judg- 
ment pronounced  in  this  respect  by  cha- 
racters of  the  highest  distinction,  and  I 
have  also  observed  that  the  production  of 
the  class  books  of  that  seminary  will  af- 
ford the  best  Ust  of  the  troth  or  error  of 
such  opinions:  but  being  produced,  m 
they  have  been,  is  it  sufficient  that  thej 
merely  lie  upon  the  table  of  the  House  ? 
— Among  those  tracts,  we  have  the  pro- 
fessor De  la  Hogue's,  so  often  and  so  erro- 
roneously  quoted  as  having  adopted  all 
the  exceptionable  canons  of  the  council 
of  Trent ;  1  held  them  foKh  as  the  guides 
and  manual  of  the  priest  and  student  :-«.it 
was  sufficient  to  turn  to  the  context  of  the 
quoted  passage  to  detect  the  error  of  the 
assertion.*  Can  we  forget  the  recent  and 
reiterated  pastoral  charges  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  prelates  of  our  church  ? 


*  The  following  passage  from  the  pro* 
fessor  De  la  Hogue's  Tractatus  de  £ccle* 
sia  (which  was  laid  before  the  House  oa 
the  motion  of  sir  J.  Hippisley)  was  read 
by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
"  Itaque  maximo  in  pretio  illod  Concf lima 
(Trideniinuro)  habere  debent  omnes  Cle- 
rici  cum  ratione  Dogmatum  sit  velati  om« 
nium  precedentium  synodorum  compen- 
dium, et  ratione  disciplinse  merito  di«i 
possit  Manuale  Sacerdotium,  vel  eornm  qui 
Sacerdotio  sunt  initiandi.'*    P.  44dL 
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Charges  mamtainiiig  that  idolatry,  and 
tacrilege,  and  blasphemy,  are  inseparable 
from  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Cbdrch— that 
dispensing  with  all  oaths  of  allegiance  to  a 
sovereign  of  a  different  religious  (^omma- 
nion,  and  the  deposition  of  such  sovereigns, 
are  also  held  as  tenets  obligatory  upon  Cat  ho- 
lies,  and  consequent!}'  disqualify  them  from 
exercising  any  charge,  civil  or  military, 
in  a  Prtfiestant  state.-^ls  the  effort  to  bring 
these  allegations  to  the  test,  and  examine 
hoMr  far  they  attach  upon  the  doctrines 
and  discipline  maintained  in  their  class 
books  and  inculcated  in  their  seminaries, 
to  be  held  of  no  estimation  or  utility  ? — I 
tannot.  Sir,  but  think  otherwise,  and  in 
that  conviction  must  continue  the  advo- 
Imte  of  efficient  but  dispassionate  inquiry. 
To  ascertain  the  state  of  the  Catholic 
clergy — that  of  the  episcopal  order  espe- 
cially, having  so  great  an  influence  upon 
those  subjected  to  their  jurisdiction,  toge- 
ther with  the  body  of  parochial  clergy, 
who  have  the  rmmediate  spiritual  direc- 
tion of  so  great  a  mass  of  the  population, 
should  necessarily  be  an  object  of  such  an 
investigation. -^These  inquiries  have  here- 
tofore been  made  under  the  authority*  of 
government,  nor  will  it  be  difficult  to  fill 
tip  the  interval!  that  has  elapsed,  and  to 
bring  the  whole  in  view  of  a  committee. 
Under  this  head  of  inquiry  the  state  of 
the  monastic  orders,  though  greatly  re- 
duced, will  still  become  a  subject  of  im- 
portftm  investigation.  The  policy  of  the 
chief  continental  states.  Catholic  and  Pro- 

*  In  the  year  1 800,  immediately  pre- 
cedmg  the  union,  the  government  of 
Irelsira,  required  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic fnrelates,  answers  to  queries  of  mi- 
nute detail,  in  regard  to  their  bishoprics 
^*^heir  emolument.^,  and  from  what  arising 
*-the  dignitsiries  of  their  church— their 
income,  and  from  what  arising— the  num- 
ber of  parishes  and  their  averaged  in- 
come— the  number  of  curates  and  their 
income— of  chapters  of  religious  and 
their  income,  and  from  what  arising,— and 
the  returns  were  made  to  government.  It 
was  in  contemplation  of  an  arrangement 
taking  respecting  the  Catholics,  concur- 
rently with  the  union,  that  this  informa- 
tion was  required — and  the  same  motive 
Jbay  be  reasonably  allowed  to  operate  at 
the  present  hour.  The  returns  which 
#ere  then  made  may  be  called  for  by  a 
committee,  wHb  stoh  additional  informa- 
lioo  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  re- 
quire. 
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testant,  has  long  since  regarded  monastic 
institutions  with  a  scrutinizing  eye,  and 
great  reforms  were  consequently  made  in 
every  part  of  £urope.-<-If  the  prayer  of 
the  petitioners  were  acceded  to,  with  att 
exception  merely  to  the  restrictive  clauses 
which  form  part  of  the  Bill  on  the  ubie, 
we  should  virtually  recognise  all  these  ec« 
clesiastical  establishments. — I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  object  to  them  under  due  li- 
mitation, nor  refuse  such  a  retreat  to 
those  of  either  sex,  whose  zeai  is  warm 
enough  to  dedicate  themselves  to  .such 
ascetic  abstraction  from  the  world— but  I 
cannot  assent  to  this  with  my  eyes  shut-— 
I  would  ask.  Sir,  would  you  admit  pro- 
cessions pf  monks  and  friars  to  parade 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis  ? — Is  the  pub^ 
He  mind  prepared  to  tolerate  such  novel 
exhibitions  ? — ^yet  this  you  must  be  pre- 
pared to  witness,  if  you  extend  the  re- 
striction no  further  than  it  exists  in  the 
present  Bill,  for  I  should  but  little  calcu- 
late upon  any  prudential  influence  operat-s. 
ing  upon  such  heated  imaginations,  to 
restrain  the  impulse  which  might  pos- 
sibly seek  martyrdom  in  the  frenzy  of 
religious  zeal.— -Thus,  Sir,  we  may  also 
prepare  ourselves  to  witness  the  proces- 
sion of  the  in3ignia  of  municipal  magis- 
tracy to  a  Catholic  chapel  instead  of  the 
chorcbes  of  our  establishment*.— How- 
ever we  may  be  disposed  not  to  interfere 
with  the  religion  of  the  individual  ma- 
gistrate, we  are  to  consider  the  municipal 
bodyj^in  the  construction  of  the  legisla- 
ture, as  a  member  of  the  establishment ; 
but  if  unconditional  repeal,  in  the  sense 
and  language  of  many  of  the  petitioners^ 
is  to  be  conceded,  we  must  concede  all 
restraints  upon  the  Catholic,  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical. Of  the  monastic  societies 
of  female  institution,  we  have  had  a  sa« 
Intary  example  of  restriction  afforded 
us  by  a  regulation  of  the  French  par- 


*  Mr.  Canning,  in  reply  to  this  part  of 
sir  J.  H.'s  speech,  read  the  statute  of  the 
5  Geo.  1,  c.  i,  ^  1 1,  incapacitating  all  per* 
sons  from  holding  offices  "  who  should  re* 
sort  to  any  place  of  religious  worship 
other  than  the  church  of  England  in  the 
gown  or  peculiar  habit,  or  attended  with 
the  ensigns  of  his  office."  If  the  unqua- 
lified repeal  of  all  restrictions -whatever 
be  admitted,  and  such  is  the  object  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  resolutions  of  the 
Catholic  assemblies  of  Ireland,  this  re- 
stricive  statute  must  be  abrogated  as  far 
as  it  may  afiegt  tb«  dtboiics. 

(D)  ^  , 
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1  laments,  which  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces (I  do  not  recollect  whether  gene- 
rally) restricted  the  profession  of  females 
4o  the  age  of  25,  which  was  a  great  step 
towards  checking  the  chagrin  insepara* 
bly  attendant  upon  premature  or  con- 
trained  profession.  But,  Sir,  in  looking  to 
this  part  of  th^  subject,  before  we  give  a  le- 
gal countenance  Ifo  institutions  of  monastic 
dedication,  it  surely  behoves  us  to  exa- 
mine to  what  extent  the  concession  is  to  be 
made.  We  have  the  authority  even  of  the 
greatest  Catholic  states  for  the  exercise  of 
caution,  I  nwiy  say  generally  of  all  oF  them, 
and  I  can  produce  sufficient  proofs,  which 
indeed  are  in  my  possession.  Are  we  to 
)ook  with  indifference  to  the  proceedings 
of  that  once  powerful  body,the  Jesuits— or 
rather  the  ex-Jesuits,  in  reference  to  their 
condition  in  this  country,  and  whose  pro- 
ceedings in  some  respects,  at  the  present 
hour,  are  regarded  with  suspicion,  and 
even  considered  objectionable  by  pre- 
lates of  their  own  communion  ?  I  am 
ready  to^  admit  the  merit  of  that  body  of 
Catholics  as  far  as  they  are  exercised  in 
the  walk  of  philosophical  and  classical 
instruction — their  schools  and  seminaries 
have  been  the  most  celebrated  —  and 
their  minds  are  habituated  to  the  task. 
—We  have  such  a  seminary  highly  pro- 
tected and  deservedly  celebrated  in  this 
country ;  but  in  some  respects  their  zeal 
has  outstripped  their  discretion,  and  must 
endanger,  at  least  ought  to  endanger, 
their  existence  as  a  seminary  of  theolo- 
gical education,  if  not  checked  in  their 
efforts  and  in  then*  practice  of  stepping 
beyond  the  pale  of  their  duties.— It  pains 
me.  Sir,  to  speak  in  such  terms  of  a 
community  comprehending  many  highly 
respected  ecclesiastics,  and  in  the  bosom 
of  which  many  of  my  valuable  friends 
have  received  their  education ;  but,  Sir,  I 
cannot  sacrifice  a  sense  of  duty  to  personal, 
partialities  when  a  question  of  this  nature 
18  before  the  House.  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred indeed  to  have  reserved  the  state- 
ment connected  with  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject for  a  Select  Committee,  but  such  a 
committee  may  not  be  conceded,  although 
1  can  scarcely  offer  a  stronger  ground  for 
the  concession  than  the  existence  of  the 
facts  to  which  I  allude.*     I  am  speaking 

"*  An  exception  was  taken  in  the  course 
ot  the  debate,  that  sir  J.  H.  should  have 
chosen  this  occasion  for  the  communica- 
tion of  these  facts  to  the  House  respecting 
fchf  eX'Jesuits,  rather  than  have  made  it 
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of  the  English  ex*  Jesaits  as  an  aggregate 
body,  because  they  are  so  disposed  to  con- 
sider themselves.  The  general  extinction 
of  the  order  by  Pope  Gaoganelli  is  well 
known,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known 
that  the  empress  of  Russia  countenanced 
the  reorganization  of  the  body  within  ber 
dominions,  and  a  general  of  the  order  was 
appointed,  though  under  restrictions  which 
suited  the  objects  of  her  policy.*— 'It  has 
been  asserted  by  ex- Jesuits  that  since  the 
election  of  the  present  PontiflT,  Pius  7,  a 
verbal  permission,  "  vivae  vocis  oraculo," 
has  been  obtained  from  him  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  order  of  Jesuits  within  this 
realm,  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  Russian  general  of  th« 
order  is  acknowledged  by  the  British  ex- 
Jesuiu:— if  that  be  the  fact,  here  is  an 
instance  of  that  dependence  on  a  fpreign 
jurisdiction,  which  is  our  business  duly  to 
circumscribe  at  least,  if  not  to  interdict. 
We  are,  at  this  hour,  in  terms  of  amity  with 
Russia;  within  how  short  a  period  was  it 
otherwise  ?  But, Sir,  this  is  not  all  that  is 
objectionable :  we  6nd  tha^  students  edu- 
cated in  the  English  college  of  eX'Jesuits 


to  the  King's  ministers. — Sir  J.  H.  how- 
ever intimated,  that  on  the  day  following 
the  receipt  of  the  most  material  part  of  tb« 
intellifi^nce  from  Sicily,  he  had  comma* 
nicated  the  original  letters  to  bis  Majes* 
ty's  principal  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Foreign  Department,  and  also  to  seyeral 
members  of  the  House. 

*  The  empress  Catharine  appointed 
ex-Jesuit  Benislasshi,  coadjutor  bishop  of 
Mohilow — Father  Carew  was  appointed 
provincial  of  the  order,  and  the  habit  was 
reassumed  and  novices  admitted.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  Pius  6  secretly  coun^ 
tenanced  the  restoration  of  the  order,  but 
to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the  Catholic 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  in  whose  states  the 
order  bad  been  suppressed,  had  autho* 
rized  his  nuncios  to  disavow  it ;  and  it  is 
indeed  certain  that  when  the  news  of  the 
appointment  of  the  general  of  the  ^  order 
arrived  at  Rome,  the  Pope  directed  the 
publication  of  an  article  in  a  Gazette 
authorised  by  the  Secretary  of  State» 
expressing  his  disapprobation  of  the 
measure  in  very  strong  terms,  and  that 
"  so  far  from  it  being  authorized  by  a 
pontifical  act,  it  was  to  be  considered  nuU 
and  void,  because  directly  opposed  to  the 
declarations  of  the  Pope,  and  to  the  in- 
tentions evidently  manifested  by  his  boli* 
ness.'^ 
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for  the  priesthood,  are,  from  time  to  time, 
sent  to  the  Jesuits  in  Sicily  to  obtain 
ordination,  instead  of  receiTing  it  at  the 
hands  of  their  own  immediate  prelate 
of  the  district ;  the  prelate  therefore 
has  no  responsibility  attaching  to  the  per* 
son  thus  ordained,  and  in  this  Tiew  the 
practice  militates  against^the  principle  we 
are  seeking  to  establish  by  the  Bill  on 
the  table,  namely,  by  secarmgthe  loyalty 
of  the  prelates  who  are  allowed  to  exer- 
cise their  functions  within  the  realm,  to. 
obtain,  thereby,  security  also  for  the  loy- 
alty of  those  who  are  admitted  to  ordina- 
tion at  their  hands.  I  have  good  autho- 
rity in  stating  also,  that  this  procedure  of 
seeking  foreign  ordination  by  the  ex-Je- 
Buits,  as  well  as  the  assumption  of  the  re- 
organization of  their  body,  produced  an 
application  from  certain  English  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  to  the  See  of  Rome  for 
information  as  to  the  facts ;  and  it  is  well 
understood  that  the  restoration  was  dis- 
avowed by  the  cardinal  Borgia,  when 
at  the  head  of  Propaganda  Fide,  in  his 
answer  to  the  application  of  those  pre- 
lates. It  should  also  be  stated  that  the 
Jesuit  procurator  general,  Angelini,  was 
sent  from  Russia  to  Rome  during  the  pre- 
sent pontificate,  and  at  the  urgent  in- 
stance of  the  queen  of  Naples  obtained 
the  restoration  of  the  order  in  Sicily, 
whiiher  the  candidates  for  orders  are 
sent  from  England  for  ordination.*— 
But,  Sir,  this  spirit  of  extending  an  in- 
fluence thus  considered  so  exceptionable 
even  by  prelates  of  their  own  communion, 
reasoning,  as  they  do,  that  the  restoration 
of  the  order,  in  itself,  must  necessarily  aug- 
ment the  force  of  prejudices  against  the 
whole  Catholic  body— this  spirit  I  say,  Sir, 
is  discoverable  in  another  transaction  of  the 
present  hour,  which  may  well  awaken  also 
our  further  inquiries.  On  the  suppression 
of  the  order,  the  property  of  the  Jesuits, 
every  where,  was  considered  to  be  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  as  such  as- 
sumed by  the  respective  governments,  al- 
lowing salaries  as  annuities  to  those  of 
the  professed  who  survived  the  abolition  :t 

*  The  number  of  English  and  Irish 
who  had  been  received  in  Sicily  by  the 
ex  Jesuits  since  their  restoration,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  holy  orders,  was  nineteen 
—of  these  five  have  returned  in  orders, 
two  died  at  Palermo,  and  nine  remained 
at  Palermo  in  January  1813. 

t  We  may  readily  suppose  that  the 
proceedings  atgainst  the  Jesuits  in  many 


no  public  act  of  confiscation,  of  this  de* 
scriptipn,  took  place  in  Great  Britain  oc 
Ireland,  for  in  neither  could  Jesuits  be 
recognised  as  having  existence  within  the 
realm,  in  the  face  of  the  penal  laws.  A 
considerable  sum  of  money  however  has 
been  secured,  arising  from  the  wreck 
of  their  fortunes,  and  30,000f.  has  been 
recently  transmitted  from  hence  to  Ire- 
land, for  the  purpose  of  being  appro* 
priated  to  the  uses  of  a  seminary  of  ec« 
clesiastical  education. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary.  Sir,  to  insist 
upon  the  obvious  impolicy  of  countenanc- 
ing a  measure  so  opposite  to  the  principle 
which  gave  birth  to  the  institution  of 
Maynooth,  where  authority  is  vested  inr 
the  great  officers  of  state,  conjointly  with 
the  senior  prelates  of  the  Catholic  com* 
munion,  to  watch  over  the  establishment. 
What  better  appropriation  can  be  made  of 
funds,  arising  from  such  a  source,  than  to 
enerease  the  means  of  the  college  of  May- 
nooth, in  providing  a  nationally  educated 

T    -      -        I 

parts  of  Europe  were  governed  by  much 
prejudice  —  the  influence  of  that  pre* 
judice,  at  any  rate,  has  been  so  perma- 
nent and  general,  that  Catholics  must 
have  very  little  discretion,  who  could 
wish  to  revive  an  establishment  of  pro- 
fessed Jesuits  within  a  Protestant  state* 
By  an  Arr^t  of  the  parliament  of  Paris 
of  the  6th  of  August  1761^  more  than 
50  publications  of  Jesuit  authors  were  con- 
demned, and  burned  by  the  common  hang- 
man ;  among  them  many  of  the  works 
of  cardinal  Bellarmine,  Molina,  Mariana* 
Suarez,  Tanner,  Person,  Escobar,  &c.-7» 
The  judgment  was  in  these  terms— *'  Se- 
ront  laceres  et  brules  en  la  cour  do  Pa- 
lais, par  I'executeur  de  le  haute  justice, 
comme  «6ditieux,  destructifs  de  tout  prin- 
cipe  de  la  morale  Chretienne,  enseignant 
une  doctrine  meurtriere  et  abominable, 
non  seulement  contre  la  surety  de  la 
vie  des  citoyehs,  mais  mSme  contre  celle 
des  personnes  sacrees  des  souverains.'' 
The  list  is  given  in  the  1st  vol.  of  Sea- 
bra's  Provas  da  Deducpao,  &c.— Lisbon 
1 768. — In  stating  this  fact,  it  is,  how- 
ever, just  to  observe,  that  the  opinions 
of  Mariana  were  also  condemned  by  m 
provincial  congregation  of  Jesuits  at  Paris, 
in  1606,  and  the  condemnation  rati* 
fied  by  the  general  of  their  order.  Aqua- 
viva.  The  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  also 
condemned  the  deposing  doctrine  of  Ma- 
riana in  the  same  year,  as  ^'  an  unlawful 
and  ungodly  position.'^ 
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clergy  to  admiDister  to  the  increased  de- 
mands of  the  great  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland :  the  means  afforded  by  govern • 
ment  are  known  to  be  inadequate  to  tup- 
ply  a  sufficient  number  of  clergy  to  answer 
the  reasonable  claims  of  the  population, 
especially  for  the  servjce  of  a  church, 
«rberein  the  ritual  offices  are  so  multi- 
plied, and  where  the  conscientious  scru- 
ples of  those  in  communion  with  it  hare 
mlso  a  just  claim  to  be  consulted.  I  own. 
Sir,  I  cannot  account  for  the  polic3^of 
restricting  the  means  of  Maynooth,  as  we 
have  seen  it  restricted,  as  every  sound 
end  of  government,  in  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, is  to  be  obtained  rather  by 
its  increase  than  reduction. 

The  third  head  of  enquiry  comprehends 
the  state  of  the  laws  and  regulations  af- 
fecting his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects in  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain.  His 
Majesty's  instructions  to  the  several  go- 
vernors, together  with  extracts  from  the 
acts  of  the  colonial  assemblies,  will  readily 
supply  the  information  required  under  this 
head.  I  have  before  adverted  to  the  re- 
gulations in  Canada  as  far  as  they  respect- 
ed the  monastic  institutions,  and  particu- 
larly those  of  the  Jesuits.  It  is  my  pur- 
pose to  move  for  the  production  of  sqch 
parts  of  the  instructions  as  apply  to  this 
subject,  in  order  that  they  may  be  referred 
to  a  committee  should  it  be  conceded.* 

The  fourth  and  last  subject  of  inquiry 
are  the  regulations  of  foreign  states  (as  far 
aiii  they  can  be  substantiated  by  evidence) 
respecting  the  nomination,  collation,  or  in- 
stitution of  the  episcopal  order  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  clergy,  and  also  the  re- 
gulatio/is  of  their  intercourse  with  the  See 
of  Rome.  If  this,  Sir,  be  considered  as  a 
wide  field  of  inquiry,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  comprehends  information  of  the 
highest  interest  and  utility  in  reference  to 
the  question  before  us.  But,  Sir,  to  de* 
monstrate  how  readily  that  information 

^  Sir  J.  H.  on  a  subsequent  day  moved 
for  various  documents  under  thi^  head, 
which  have  since  been  printed  by  order 
of  the  House  :<— His  Majesty's  instructions 
to  the  governors  of  Canada  particularly 
referring  to  the  monastic  orders  and  the 
property  of  the  Jesuits,  &c.  are  among 
these  papers. — Also  the  instructions  to  the 
governor  of  Jamaica,  to  shew  that  colonial 
governors  ar^  vested  with  the  office  of 
ordinary,  or  ecclesiastical  judge,  with  the 
collation  to  church  livings— aa  office  l^ld 
to  b^  incapable  of  delegatioo. 


may  be  produced  in  a  committee,  I  have 
selected  the  documents  already  procur- 
ed on  the  subject,  and  which  in  them* 
selves  are  sufficient  to  Answer  every  pur« 
pose  of  the  inquiry.  In  fact.  Sir.  I  have 
brought  them  with  me  into  the  House— ^ 
many  of  them  are  upon  the  table*  and  at 
hand,  that  gentlemen  may  be  satisfied  of 
the  facility  of  resorting  to  it.  And  here« 
Sir,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  inform  the 
House,  that  a  great  part  of  that  inforoie- 
tion  has  been  procured  with  the  concur* 
rence,  and  I  may  say  by  the  express 
authority  of  the  noble  viscount  on  the 
opposite  bench,  the  Secretary  for  the 
Foreign  Department.  I  have  often  ad-» 
verted  to  my  intercourse  with  the  oobfe 
lord,  during  a  period  of  nearly  two 
years,  antecedent  to  the  Union*  on  the 
subject  of  the  regulations  which  his 
lordship  apd  myself  concurred  in  opi* 
niun  were  of  advisable  adoption  in  con- 
templation of  the  arrangements  which 
were  then  considered  to  be  on  the  eve  of 
taking  place ;  regulations,  which,  in  sub- 
stance,  were  countenanced  by  the  autho- 
rity of  ^very  foreign  state,  of  whatever  rc» 
ligioos  communion,  where  a  dominant  re« 
ligion  was  upheld  by  the  laws.  Conceiv- 
ing, Sir,  that  the  production  of  further  evi- 
dence in  support  of  these  facts  might 
eventually  be  of  useful  application,  espe- 
cially in  such  a  committee  as  is  the  object 
of  the  present  motion,  I  requested  of  the 
noble  viscount  introductions  to  each  of 
our  ministers  accredited  to  foreign  courts^ 
which  might  countenance  my  wishes  to  be 
furnished  with  the  verification  of  such  in- 
formation as  I  had  obtained  by  less  formal 
means,  and  also  to  supply  roe  with  such 
further  documents  as  they  could  obtain  on 
the  0ame  subject.  The  noble  viscount  was 
pleased  to  favour  my  application,  and  the 
result  has  been  the  acquisition  of  many 


*  It  will  be  recollected  that  this  collec- 
tion of  documents  stated  by  sir  J.  H.  ta 
be  ready  for  production,  was  represented, 
with  more  wit  than  truth,  to  consist  of  a 
fanciful  series  of  polemical  authors,  in-" 
volving  an  endless  labyrinth  of  pursuit* 
The  fact  was,  that  only  such  papers  were 
collected  as  contained  the  ordinances  and 
regulations  of  foreign  states  relating  to, 
this  head  of  inquiry,  together  with  the 
regulations  of  our  colonial  government^. 
The  theological  class  books  had  originally 
been  moved  for  by  Mr.  Ryder,  without 
any  concert  with  sir  J.  H. ;  as  he  bad  also 
moved  ^e  call  e/  U^  Hai)iMu 
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Tdloable  documents,  and  information  of 
unqoestionable  authority,  not  merely  con- 
fined to  the  particolar  state  which  was  im- 
mediately the  subject  of  inquiry*  but  ex* 
tending  to  what  I  may  term  the  ciTil  and 
ecclesiastical  polity  of  every  state  in  Eu- 
rope, in  reference  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and 
in  confirmation  of  the  principles  I  have  uni-f 
formly  maintained  to  be  of  indispensible 
obligation  in  legislatine  upon  the  subject 
before  as.  The  valuable  and  extensive 
information  afforded  by  sir  Charles  Stuart, 
his  Msyesty's  envoy«  and  a  constituent 
member  pf  the  regency  of  Portugal,  I  am 
bound  opon  this  occasion  to  acknowledge, 
as  it,  in  itself,  goes  to  the  extent  of  what  was 
desirable  to  be  ascertained,  and  supplies 
the  proofs  that  every  Catholic  state  in  Eu- 
rope ^as  acted  upon  those  principles,  and 
promulgated,  at  various  periods,  such  ordi- , 
nances  as  ought  to  be  consulted  as  authori- 
ties, in  framing  securities  against  the  en- 
croachments of  a  foreign  jurisdiction. 
The  ss^e  mass  of  information  supplies  the 
proofs  also,  that  where,  as  1  have  before 
noticed,  the  sovereigns  themselves,  from 
bigotry  or  timidity,  have  shewn  but  too 
ready  a  propensity  to  bend  to  the  yoke 
of  the  fioman  Pontiff*,  a  spirited  resist* 
ance  has  been  manifested  by  their  peo- 
ple, and  «ven  by  the  immediate  organs 
of  theii:  governments^such  as  the  French 
parliameats — ever  ready  to  support  the 
national  independence  :— -such  also  has 
been  the  spirit  pretty  generally  shewn 
by  the  states  of  the  German  empire. 
But  Austria,  and  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
and  Naples, — the  states  of  Venice,  of 
Florence,  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont — in  a 
word,  as  I  have  before  noticed,  every  Ca- 
tholic state  has  given  proofs  that  they 
have  known  how  to  repel  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  See  of  Rome,  by  interposing 
such  barriers  as  we  now  seek  to  accom- 
pany the  grant  of  further  concession  to 
the  claims  of  the  petitioners.  I  am  the 
more  anxious.  Sir,  to  substantiate  these 
facts  by  evidence,  as  the  try  of  the  day 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics,  especially  in 
another  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
who  seem  to  be  but  bad  supporters  of  the 
interests  of  Catholics,  is  concession  with- 
out cestrictioQ — '*  simple  repeal'^  as  they 
term  it — unqualified  acquiescence  in  their 
demands :  and  a  learned  prelate  of  the 
Soman  coipmnnioo  whom  I  have  oflen 
occasioo  tp  nam^,  bishop  Milner,  who 
bat  a  few  years  ago  was  so  forward  to 
reprobate  suc^  uBpre<?edented  claims* 
«&eiD^  npw  t(^|;»ft^qi]|4l^  fi^wardto  i^f^ 
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port  them*  It  is  not  necessary  to  retrace 
the  aberrations  of  this  learned  prelate 
from  the  course  which  he  for  a  time  so 
laudably  pursued,— it  is  sufficient  to  repel 
such  pretensions  by  demonstrating  that 
in  all  ages  there  is  no  example  of  compli** 
ance  on  the  part  of  any  government:—* 
that  there  is  no  example  of  collation  {ir  insti- 
tution being  given  to  prelates  of  the  Roman 
communion  in  the  unqualified  terms  thai 
such  Catholics  would  prescribe  :-that  there 
is  no  example  of  an  intercourse  being  main* 
tained  between  the  See  of  Rome  and  the 
subjects  of  any  state,  whether  in  commu- 
nion with  Rome  or  otherwise,  where  the 
government  of  that  state — 1  mean  to  be 
understood  where  there  exists  any  do» 
minant  church  establishment— does  nof 
maintain  its  right  of  control  over  such  ai^ 
intercourse  by  licence  and  inspection  of 
correspondence  at  its  pleasure— 4he  ex- 
ception of  the  forum  inumumt  or  penitenn 
tiary,  is  a  concession  from  the  crown,  nol 
an  abstract  right  to  be  maintained  inde^ 
pendently  of  government. 

In  proof  and  illustration  of  these  positions 
we  have  the  evidence  of  the  most  accre* 
dited  writers— of  Catholics — the  laoaiBoue 
ecclesiastical  historian  Dupin,  and  even  the 
class  books  which  prescribe  the  course  of 
ecclesiastical  education :  those  of  the  Sor« 
bonists,  Hooke,  Bailly,  Collet  and  Tour^ 
nelly.  I  mention  these,  as  I  before  main 
tioned  professor  de  la  Hogue,  because 
those  authors  are  expressly  named  in  the 
returna  to  parliament  from  the  president 
of  Maynooth.  So  I  may  speak  of  the 
German  writers  Zalwein  and  Scbram, 
both  Benedictine  monks,  whose  worka 
have  been  long  sanctioned  as  class  bpeki» 
by  all  the  Catholic  universities  of  Ger- 
many, anterior  to  the  French  revolution— r 
both  those  authors  contend  for  the  right 
of  the  sovereign  in  both  these  points,  op 
for  the  right  of  chapters,  as  in  Germany, 
where  '*  the  election  of  the  prelates  is  for 
the  most  part  vested  in  the  chapters,  iut 
dependently  of  the  See  of  Rome— as  de^ 
cidedly  as  it  is  maintained  in  Protestant 
states/'  The  latter  of  those  wrltersy 
Schram«  in  bis  Institotiones  Juris  Eccle- 
siasticce,  speaking  of  the  *  placitum  re- 
gium,'  or  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to 
inspect  aiUd  authorize  the  publication  and 
execution  of  Papal  rescripts  relating  to 
discipline,  observea^  "  that  its  use  is  esta* 
blished  in  France,  in  Spain,  in  PortugaJi 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily r-the 
Belgic  provinoesy  and  formerly  in  Eng- 
land, and  its  necessity  wa^  as^rted  by  thf 
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emperor  Rodolphus  in  an  edict  of  1586, 
accompanying  the  promalgation  of  the 
bull  in  cana,  wherein  the  emperor  decrees 
generally  that  no  pontifical  bulls  shall 
thereafter  be  committed  to  execution 
without  his  previous  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation.'*—Father  Schram  concludes  this 
head  wiih  this  observation, — "  Nor  can 
we  admit  that  the  '  placitum'  is  a  conces- 
sion from  the  apostolical  see,  for  we  main- 
tain that  it  is  an  essential  and  inherent 
right  of  sovereignty,  which  no  indivi- 
dual monarch  can  surrender  to  the  pre- 
judice of  his  successor  in  the  state  of 
which  he  holds  the  government/' — This, 
Sir,  is  the  inquisitorial  power— the  Star 
Chamber  process  so  loudly  denounced  by 
bishop  Milner,  and  by  assemblies  of  Ca- 
tholics in  another  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Letit,  nevertheless.  Sir,  be  our  office 
to  act  upon  the  salutary  advice  which  bi- 
shop Milner  himself  held  out  to  his  col- 
leagues of  the  episcopacy  ;  let  us  by  the 
report  of  a  Select  Committee,  "  enlighten 
their  people,  and  shew  them  how  grossly 
they  have  been  imposed  upon,  both  as  to 
facts  and  reasoning/'  Such  was  the  wise 
counsel  given  by  that  prelate,  when  the 
anonymous  wfiters  in  Ireland  first  de- 
nounced the  resolutions  of  their  prelates 
in  1799,  and  which  denunciations  are 
now  echoed  in  the  resolution  of  provin- 
cial meetings  In  opposition  to  the  ^ound 
principles  and  practices  upheld  in  every 
state. 

Sir  J.  H.  then  detailed  the  resolutions 
of  the  four  metropolitans  and  six  senior 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  of  Ireland  in  1799, 
in  consequence  of  their  official  communica' 
tions  with  lord  Castlereagh,*^  then  chief 
secretary,  and  which  corresponded  pre- 
cisely with  the  concessions  which  bishop 
Mifner  in  1808  declared  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation to  say,  that  the  prelates  were  still 
disposed  to  ratify  : — that  the  substance  of 
those  resolutions,  as  asserted  by  the  noble 
Tiscount,  were  not  imposed  by  government 
on  the  prelates,  but  that  the.  concession 
was  their  spontaneous  act ;  and  that  to  the 
present  hour,  by  no  solemn  or  formal  de- 
claration had  they  controverted  the  princi- 
ple admitted  in  those  resolutions  :  that  it 
was  impossible,  for  a  moment,  seriously,  to 
entertain  the  distinction  of  "  inexpedi- 
ency^'  in  the  view  of  the  Irish  Catliollc 
prelates,  as  applicable  to  the  principle  of 
that  admission  :    that  they  could  scarcely 


*  Vide  lord  Castlereagh's  speech^  May 
10,  1810,  vol.  17,  p.  194. 


suppose  that  the  concession  was  to  be 
maintained  or  withdrawn,  ad  libilum,  ac- 
cording to  their  construction  of  a  friendly 
or  unfriendly  administration,  though  upon 
this  hinge  alone  it  was,  that  the  ques- 
tion of  expediency  or  inexpediency,  as 
avowed,  was  made  to  turn. — Sir  J.  H. 
then  proceeded  to  slate,  that  he  was  ever 
averse  from  treating  with  the  prelates 
upon  these  points,  as  there  would  always 
be  found  persons  Who  were  ready  to 
give  a  sinister  construction  to  their  ad- 
missions, and  to  refer  their  motives,  as 
had  been  done,  to  a  timid  and  even  cor- 
rupt acquiescence  in  the  mandates  or 
wishes  of  a  court : — it  was  sufficient  to  as- 
certain the  boundaries  of  the  essential  dis- 
cipline of  the  Roman  church,  and  it  was 
unnecessary  to  overstep  them,  or  to  re- 
sort to  the  prelates  to  obtain  that  informa- 
tion :  nor  was  it  necessary  to  exercise  the 
imagination  in  devising  novel  securities, 
as  we  had  only  to  look  to  authentic  pre- 
cedents— to  precedents  established  even 
by  Catholic  states  and  equally  adopted 
by  Protestants.  The  regulations,  which 
he  had  so  often  noticed,'  contained  in 
the  edict  of  the  empress  Catherine  in 
1782,  were  but  the  transcripts  of  ordi- 
nances subsisting  in  many  Catholic  states. 
Such  too  were  the  regulations  of  Pi*ussia— 
of  the  states  of  the  United  Provinces— 
of  Sweden,  &c.  But  to  satisfy  the  minds 
of  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants  on  this 
head,  it  was  only  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
works  he  had  already  mentioned,  of  au- 
thors whose  orthodoxy,  as  Catholics,  could 
not  justly  be  questioned,  as  they  bad  \.\i% 
sanction  of  the  first  ecclesiastical  and  juri- 
dical authorities. — The  TentamenTheolo- 
gicum  of  Pereria— a  Divine  and  Royal  Cen- 
sor of  the  Court  of  Lisbon — the  Deduc^ao 
Chronologica  of  the  jurist  Seabra*  niight 

*  Many  extracts  from  these  publica- 
tions of  Seabra  and  Pereria  will  be  found 
in  sir  J.  H/s  2nd  Letter  to  the  earl  of 
Fingall— [Murray,  1813.]  It  has  been 
observed  that  these  works  were  compiled 
under  the  influence  of  a  court  violently 
opposed  to  the  Jesuits :  let  the  objection 
have  all  its  weight,  but  let  the  documents 
of  regulation  also  be  adverted  to  in  the 
same  works,  which  were  promulgated 
in  other  states,  and  which  are'  not  less 
decisive  in  support  of  the  same  principles, 
than  the  edicts  of  the  court  of  Portugal 
at  the  period  of  the  abolition  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits. — In  the  Appendix  of  docu- 
ments annexed  to  the  Speech  of  an  tHus* 
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be  tdded,  as  well  as  the  iilccesaion  oC  th vea 
uniformly  maintained  in  the  nniversilies 
of  Coioibra,  and  the  Sorbonne>  all  which 
iocDlcate  the  soundness  of  the  principle 
cootended  for — namely,  domestic  secu- 

trioos  personage,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
Kssion,  we  find  copious  extracts  from  the 
works  both  of  Seabra  and  Pereria.  '*  1  have 
heard  it  stated  (said  his  Royal  Highness  in 
his  speech)  that  this  was  not  the  moment 
for  granting  what  they  ask :  my  answer  is 

—THAT  WITHOUT    LIMITATION,   whi«h   Can 

only  he  taken  into  consideration  when  we 
go  into  a  tommittee— certainly  not/' 
His  Royal  Highness  proceeds  to  state  facts 
which  are  well  to  bear  in  memory,  as  the 
speech  has  been  so  often  the  subject  of 
grateful  panegyric  in  assemblies,  which 
almost  in  the  same  breath  have  voted  re- 
solutions ^diametrically  opposed  to  the 
lentiments  and  facts' recorded  in  the  speech 
itself.— iThe  avowal  of  subjection  to  the 
emperor  Mauritius  by  Pope  Gregory  :— 
the  admonition  of  St.  Bernard  to  rope 
Eogenius  not  to  interfere  in  temporal  con- 
cerns : — the  oaths  of  fidelity  taken  by 
popes  to  the  emperors,  cited  by  Charle- 
magne :— the  abolition  of  all  Papal  au- 
thority in  Spain,  by  Charles  5,  when 
Pope  Clement  7  made  a  league  with 
Francis  1  .*  the  fact  of  queen  Mary,  who 
in  repealing  the  latter  statutes  of  Henry 
the  8th,  applied  the  safeguard,  that  tl>e 
Pope's  bulls  and  briefs'  were  merely  to 
be  confined  to  spirituals.  Such  are  the 
fttcts  stated  by  his  Royal  Highness  in 
this  speech,  and  the  documents  in  the 
appendix  go  further  to  prove  that  sove- 
reigns have  taken  opon  themselves  to 
become  the  paramount  judges  of  their 
rights,  and  have  exercised  them  at  their 
discretion,  authorising  an  unlimited  ex- 
clesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  persons  of 
their  metropolitans,  without  recourse  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  whenever  Popes  have 
been  in  declared  hostility  to  them— or 
have  been  inaccessible  from  other  causes, 
or  when  a  schism  has  prevailed*  in  the 
church.  Where  are  to  be  traced  in  these 
authorities  the  sanction  of  a"  ^e^ure  unqua- 
lified concession  ?  But  it  is  endless  to  advert 
to  the  inconsistencies  of  such  declaimers, 
with  whom  can  be  rationally  held  no  com- 
mon principle  of  accord,  except  in  the 
manifestation  of  respect  for  the  illustrious 
personage,  who  has  guarded  a  speech  of 
so  much  ability  and  information,  with  such 
high  and  apposite  authorities  ofwhole- 
lome  example. 


rity  from  foreign  encroachment:  to  ef- 
fect this  end,  all  those  regulations  have 
been  invariably  sanctioned  by  foreign 
states,  and  are  no  other  than  those,  which 
sir  J.  H.  said,  he  had  often  proposed  as 
the  basis  of  regulation  at  home,  and 
the  principle  of  which  in  fact  are  rec6g« 
nised  in  the  draft  of  the  additional  clauses 
now  engrafted  on  the  Bill  before  the 
House,  though  hampered  with  qualifica- 
tions, which  in  his  estimation  rendered 
them  of  objectionable,  if  not  of  im- 
practicable operation.  Those  which  the 
wisdom  and  policy  of  other  states  had 
adopted  were  simple  and  unfettered— 
they  were  rooted  in  the  indefeasible  rights 
of  government,  and  Were  not  to  be  wea- 
kened by  clamour  or  bigotry.  Th&member 
of  the  establishment  who  entertained 
doubts  upon  this  subject,  would  find  them 
satisfied  by  resorting  to  the  tract,  already 
cited,  of  lord  chief  justice  Coke— >*  de  Jure 
Reffis  Ecclesiastico,'  in  the  5th  Report— 
aqd  also  in  the  tracts  of  archbishop  Bram- 
hall,  particularly  in  that  entitled  *  Schism 
guarded^  printed  at  Dublin,  in  1675.  The 
regulations  so  often  adverted  to  are  therein 
detailed,  and  asserted  to  be  sanctioned  by 
the  practice  of  every  considerable  state 
of  Europe.  The  same  facts  are  recog- 
nized in  an  interesting  work  first  printed 
in  ]  704,  entitled  '  A  Proposal  for  Catfao* 
lie  Communion,'  and  recently  reprint- 
ed t  it  is  stated  to  be  written  by  a  mi- 
nister of  the  church  of  England— but  it  is 
well  known  to  have  been  written  by  Dr. 
Brett,  who  afterwards  became  a  Catholic ; . 
of  course  the  work  derives  an  additional 
authority  from  that  circumstance,  as  the 
rights  of  the  sovereign  are  strenuously 
maintained  onall  the  essential  poin^which 
are  now  at  issue  in  this  question* 

With  such  lights  in.  our  hands,  (conti- 
nued sir  J.  H.)  it  surely  is  liot  difficult  to 
direct  our  steps  to  ultimate  and  equitable 
legislation.  We  contend  for  a  negative 
upon  the  appointments  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic prelacy— a  principle  conceded  as 
equitable  by  the  most  ancient  of  the  pre- 
lates, but  resisted  with  clamour  by  those 
who  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  be- 
come the  arbiters  of  the  will  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland.  The  King; 
it  is  well  known,  has  exercised  even  the 
positive  appointment,  through  the  organs 
of  the  governors  of  our  colonies  where 
the  Roman  Catholic  episcopacy  has  been 
recognised :  no  objections  have  beea 
taken  to  this  exercise  of  his  authority— 
the  See  of  Rome  has  invariably  expedited 
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th«  spiritual  facalties  demanded  in  conse- 
quence of  snch  nominations :  I  hare 
•lated  an  instance  where  these  were  with- 
held by  ihe  See  of  Romey  at  the  desire  of 
the  crown,  to  give  time  for  further  consi- 
deration of  the  eligibility  of  a  candidate — 
Canada^  St.  Domingo,  and  Malta  furnish 
ihe  examples — and  the  King's  instructions, 
and  correspondence  of  his  governors,  will 
supply  the  official  proofs  and  details.  We 
can  recur  to  the  joy  expressed  by  the  Ca- 
nadian Catholics  on  his  Majesty's  appoint- 
ment of  M.  de  Briaud  tothe  see  of  Quebec: 
in  addition  to  the  official  correspondence 
announcing  it,  the  account  is  gifen  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Annual  Register,  and 
erery  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  coadju- 
tor has  since  been  appointed  by  the  same 
authority. 

It  is  sach  facts.  Sir,  that  I  wish  to  see 
recorded  on  the  report  of  a  select  com- 
mittee. I  have  sketched  the  outlines  of 
the  four  heads  of  enquiry  to  which  I  am 
desirous  to  call  tbe  attention  of  the  House, 
and  I  should  hope  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  insist  at  much  further  length,  on  the  uti- 
lity of  such  a  report  going  forth  to  the 
public  under  the  authority  of  parliament, 
•*->thus  opposing  uncootrofertible  facts  to 
the  idle  declamation  and  unfounded  as- 
sertions which  we  read,  from  day  to  day, 
in  the  public  prints,  ihe  results  of  igno- 
norance,  or  something  less  pardonable, 
but  which  operating  upon  the  uninformed 
public  mind,  are  capable  of  disquieting 
many  conscientious  Catholics,  and  ulti- 
mately to  lead  many  turbulent  spirits  to 
licts  of  open  violence.  By  nrg^ng  such 
m  measure,  I  am  told.  Sir,  that  I  seek  delay, 
tod  that  delay  may  be  ruinous  to  the  Bill 
now  on  your  table  ;  I  seek.  Sir,  adequate 
information — and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
UBififormed,  of  whatever  religious  com- 
munion, my  object  is  to  see  it  embodied 
ia  the  report  of  a  select  committee. — In 
avowing  my  purpose,  I  wish  to  ask  of  the 
candour  of  the  House  whether  I  have  not 
been  uniform  in  my  declarations.  I  need 
only  advert  to  the  detailed  statement  of 
the  objects  of  such  a  committee  which  I 
pressed  upon  the-  attention  of  the  llouse 
in  the  debate  On  tbe  motion  of  my  right 
hon.  friend  two  years  since— ^t  a  period 
when  I  was  honoured  with  the  confidence 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  English  Ca- 
tholics, and  was  induced,  at  the  instance 
of  a  deputation  from  that  body,  of  the 
highest  consideration^  to  become  the  advo- 
cate of  their  dainis  in  parlhiment,  Difi^- 
ing  ia  opinion  with  some  of  them  at  to  tbe 
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mode  and  extent  of  concession,  I  have  shice 
thought,  it  my  duty  to  withdraw  myself 
from  that  responsibility,  but  they  will  do 
me  the  justice  to  own  that  I  hare  never 
swerved  an  iota  from  my  original  view  of 
the  subject,  nor  held  a  dificrent  language 
than  that  I  hold  at  the  present  moment 
In  speaking  to  the  motion  of  my  right  hon. 
friend,  at  that  period,  1  made  use  of  the 
same  arguments,  and  l^ad  recourse  to  the 
same  facts  I  have  stated  this  night.  I  then 
urged  that  r considered  the  circulation  of 
such  a  report, in  the  interval  of  the  sessions, 
as  an  indispensible  measure^-and  that  I 
trusted  that  a  similar  committee  would  be 
constituted  in  another  place,  with  tbe  as- 
sistance of  the  prelates  of  the  establisb- 
metit,  who  necessarily  ought  to  take  a  ma* 
terial  part  in  such  an  investigation.  The 
differences  of  opinion  among  the  Roman 
Catholic  prelates  themselves,  I  then  urged 
as  a  further  motive  for  such  an  investiga- 
tion—>not.  Sir,  with  a  view  to  polemical 
controversy,  but  lo  ascertain  the  facts  on 
which  they  were  at  issue,  and  how  fiir 
they  were  cognizable  by  municipal  regu- 
lation.—Those  differences  at  any  rate  coo- 
firmed  the  soundness  of  the  opinion  I  bad 
ever  entertained,  that  negotiation  With  the 
prelates,  in  the  vietv  to  a  satisfactory  ad- 
justment, would  be  bot  of  little  promise. 
The  answers  of  the  six  tiniverskies,  recog- 
nizing the  integrity  of  the  social,  civil  and 
political  principles  of  Catholics,  at  Catho- 
lies,  and  as  sabjects  of  a  Protestant  state, 
I  then  also  noticed  would  become  an  im- 
portant subject  of  inquiry,  as  far  as  re- 
spected the  authority  by  which  they  were 
substantiated,  especially  after  tbe  doubts 
expressed  by  a  right  hon.  and  learned 
member  (Dr.  Duigenan)  as  to  their  authen- 
ticity.— I  then  produced  the  original  do- 
cuments to  the  House,  and  suggested 
the  utility  of  recognizing  them,  when 
verified,  in  the  report  of  a  select  com- 
mittee, together  with  similar  documents 
of  different  periods,  but  of  perfect  mii- 
fbrmity  as  to  the  obligation  of  civil  and 
political  duties.  Such,  Sir,  was  my  de- 
claration at  that  period,  with  an  inttnota- 
tion  also  that  the  adoption,  qualificatton, 
or  even  rejection  of  the  claims  of  the  pe« 
titioners  would  thus  derive  a  sanction  (if 
in  conformity  to  evidence)  not  to  be  found 
in  tbe  result  of  loose  discussions,  whether 
in  the  House  itself  or  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House— and  that  the  expedient 
was  too  rational  to  be  questioned  by  any 
but  those  who  were  determined  to  resist 
inquiry  in  any  shape  whatever,    I  now 
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think  it  fortanat€«  Sir,  that  these  declara- 
tions remain  of  record,  where  they  will 
bear  me  out  by  their  uniformity  with  the 
opinions  which  I  have  this  night  avowed, 
and  which  have  influenced  me  to  sbbmit 
my  present  motion  to  the  judgment  of  the 
House.  It  has  been  my  object,  attended 
with  no  inconsiderable  labour,  to  simplify 
these  in<|uiries,  and  to  render  the  produc- 
tion of  the  necessary  evidence  as  light  to 
others  as  the  collection  ~of  it  has  bet^n 
onerous  to  myself.  1  have  said.  Sir, 
that  there  now  lies,  upon  the  table  and 
within  these  walls  all  that  is  essen- 
tially necessary  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject of  such  an  investigation,  though 
ix  may  be  desirable  officially  to  verify  a 
part  of  them  by  recourse  to  the  public 
offices  and  vivd  voce  evidence.*  Such 
testimony,  indeed,  I  am  myself  competent 
to  give  in  support  of  much  of  the  neces- 
sary information,  derived  under,  peculiar 
circumstances  to  which  I  haVe  frequently 
adverted,  and  which  can  be  attested  also 
by  the  personal  knowledge  of  many  of 
those  now  in  the  House.  In  differing  in 
opinion  with  so  many  of  my  friends  with 
whom  I  have  long  run  the  same  course, 
I  must  necessarily  feel  much  rf^gret;  but 
as  I  am  conscious,  in  no  respect,  of  swerv- 
ing from  the  consistency  of  my  original 
principles,  I  must  be  content  to  bear  with 
their  reproaches,  rather  than  sacrifice  my 
feelings  to  participate  in  the  momentary 
triumph  of  a  possible  majbrity,  which 
may  be  ready  to  sanction  concession 
without  such  an  inquiry.  But,  Sir,  fixed 
as  I  am  in  my  own  opinions,  I  am  wholly 
vnapprised  of  the  intention  of  ao}', mem- 
ber to  second  the  motion  I  have  stated  to 
the  House.  An  honourable  friend  near 
me,  some  time  since^  intimated  an  incli- 
nation to  render  me  that  service,  and  if 
high  character  and  intelligence  could  have 
given  additional  weight  to  the  object  of 
such  a  motion,  I  should  have  had  an  un- 
questionable right  to  have  claimed  it;  had 
Ibeen  so  fortunate  as  to  have  had  his  con- 
cnrrenca ;  but.  Sir,  I  am  to  forego  that 
advantage.    My  honourable  friend  thinks 

*  The  official  mtercourse  between  lord 

.Castlereagh  and  the  Irish  Catholic  bishops 

Jn  1799  is  clearly  stated,  and  some  of  the 

documents  are  subjoined  to  the  speech  of 

the  Roble  viscount  on  the  25th  of  May 

1810.     His  lordship's  evidence,  in  a  com- 

jiiittee,to  verify  the  facts  before  they  were 

ttatfid  in  a  report,  would  be  of  necessary 

recourse. 
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that  the  motion  should,  have  been  earlier 
made,  so  as  not  to  have  risqued,  in  his  esti- 
mation, the  progress  of  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore the  House,  and  I  will  npt  arraign  his 
motives.  I  own,  nevertheless,  that  1  have 
been  rather  anxious  to  delay  the  inquiry 
till  the  call  took  place,  wishing  to  submit 
it  for  discussion  in  the  fullest  House.  I 
have  ever  invariably  proposed  to  report  the 
evidence  taken  in  a  select  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  affording  the  most  satis- 
factory information  to  the  public,  before 
we  proceeded  to  legislation — and  even 
considered  that  the  interval  of  the  sessions 
was  little  enough  to  allow  that  informa- 
tion to  take  its  full  course.  If  I  fail  this 
night  in  my  object,  I  shall  nevertheless 
think  it  my  duty  to  revive  the  motion,  in 
the  same  terms,  in  the  ensuing  session,  in 
the  conviction  that  such  an  inquiry  is  es» 
sential  to  give  effect  to  the  memorable  re- 
solution of  the  last  parliament.  'Its  ob- 
ject is  not  the  object  of  a  party ;  and  the 
supporter  and  opposer  of  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  may  indifferently  give  their  sup- 
port to  the  motion,  each  in  the  persuasion 
probably  that  his  own  opinion  will  be 
sustained  by  the  results  of  the  inquiry.  On 
whichever  side  the  truth  lies,  it  should  be 
our  object  to  develope  it.  To  secure  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  frcm  ar.y 
embarrassing  results  from  a  conflict  of 
opinions,  its  duties  should  be  limited  (as 
indeed  it  would  necessarily  be,  unless  fur- 
ther authorised  by  the  House)  to  the  re- 
port of  facts  and  evidence  submitted  to 
them ;  namely,  the  authenticated  docu« 
ments  in  support  of  the  distinct  beads  of 
inquiry  which  are  enumerated  iu  the  mo- 
tion, and  which,  I  conceive,  must  be  ad- 
mitted to  bear  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant relation  to  the  ultimate  object 
of  our  deliberations.  Let  us.  Sir,  call 
to  our  recollection  how  seriously  some 
of  the  most  eminent  prelates  of  the  estab- 
Ibhment  are  at  issue  even  on  facts,  as  well 
as  opinions,  so  materially  affecting  Xhe 
civil  integrity  of  so  large  a  portion  ofiheir 
fellow -subjects,  amounting,  as  so  often  stat- 
ed, to  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Can 
we  forget  their  parliamentary  speeches,  and 
diocesan  charges  so  pointedly  contrasted 
to  each  other?  What,  Sir,  is  to  deter- 
mine the  public  mind,— so  uninfornied 
as  it  is,— obut  the  result  of  such  an  in- 
quiry ?— -Let  us  look.  Sir,  at  the  publi- 
cations daily  issuing  from  the  press,— 
representations  circulated  through  the  po»t 
also,  addressed  to  the  members  of  thia 
(E) 
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House,  with  a  view  to  influence  the  deci- 
sion of  the  question,  and  even  the  very 
walls  of  our  streeu  defaced  with  calumnies. 
And  here,  Sif;  I  think  it  my  dut,y  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reference  to  a  paper  circulat- 
ed with  the  name  of  one  Crowley,  stating 
himself  to  have  been  a  student  of  May* 
nooth,  and  to  have  abjured  the  Catholic 
religion,  disavowing  and  denouncing  all 
its  tenets,  and  among  them,  also,  tenets 
which  the  established  church  hold  in 
equal  veneration,  as  identified  with  iu 
existence.  The  power  of  the  keys  is  of  this 
description,  though  abjured,  in  iu  extent, 
b^  this  zealous  reformist  !-->The  church  of 
England  has  little  cause  to  pride  itself  on 
the  acquisition  of  such  converts,  and  the 
church  of  Rome  as  little  to  mourn  their 
loss.  L<ioking  also.  Sir,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  to  the  proceedings  of  aggre- 
gate and  provincial  assemblies  of  Catho- 
lics ;  to  the  resolutions  of  their  episcopal 
synods  ;  to  the  declarations  of  the  avowed 
agent  of  their  prelates,  circulated  as  they 
have  been  in  the  public  prints,  and  not 
without  <jonsiderable  impression  on  the 
public  mmd — when  we  view.  Sir,  the  rc» 
probating  comments  of  this  learned  prela- 
lical  agent,  on  the  actual  proceedings  of  this 
House,  and  consider  also  that  he  presides 
over  the  Catholic  population  of  15  English 
counties,  I  would  ask,  shall  we  go  on 
without  enquiry,  indulging  the  vain  hope 
of  pacification  in  giving  legislative  enact- 
ment to  the  Bill  before  the  House,  while 
its  provisions  are  thus  reprobated,  and  while 
we  are  told  by  Catholics  themselves,  that 
the  re-enactnient  of  the  penal  laws  would, 
j^o  their  estimation,  be  more  eligible 
than  the  chains  with  which  .we  are 
about  to  bind  them  r  It  is  not.  Sir, 
that  our  progress  is  to  be  peremptorily^ 
arrested  by  such  vague  and  ill-founded 
clamour;  but,  I  contend.  Sir,  that  in - 
quiryr—minate,  substantive  inquiry,  is  en- 
joined as  a  duty,  whether  we  proceed  to 
legislation  or  withhold,  for  a  time,  our  pur- 
pose. We  are  in  candour  bound  to  state 
the  ground  on  which  we  would  fix  our  bar* 
riers,  and  demonstrate  to  the  Catholic  and 
the  Protestant,  that  we  wish  to  consult  the 
fair  feelings  and  even  the  allowable  pre- 
judices of  both,  respecting  alike  their  con- 
scientious scruples  and  their  security.  The 
•Catholic  has  already  gained  much  by  the 
<:nrsory  discussion  of  bis  claims  in  parlia- 
ment. It  is  well  known  that  a  noble  earl, 
who  bears  great  sway  in  his  Majesty's  coun- 
cils, has  avowed  that  the  Question  has  been 
touch  narrowed  by  discussion,  and  that  none 


of  those  obnoxious  tenets  were,  in  his  esti* 
maiion,  imputable  to  Catholics,  for  which 
they  are  stigmatised  by  the  voice  of  po- 
pular prejudice.  If  the  Catholic  be  per«» 
suaded  that  it  is  prejudice  alone  whith 
opposes  the  accomplishment  of  his  ob- 
ject, it  is  for  him,  at  any  rate,  to  invite  the 
minutest  inquiry  ;  the  obstacles  which  re- 
main may  be  found  to  exist  rather  in  the 
apprehension,  than  in  reality ;  by  inquiry 
we  shall  command  a  knowledge  of  their 
substance  and  bearings^otir  path  would 
be  comparatively  smooth— we  should  no 
longer  nave  occasion  to  shift  our  ground 
nor  to  shape  our  course  in  deference  to 
popular  prejudices,  but  disregard  them  in 
whatever  order  of  the  people  they  ihlght 
be  excited.  We  have  only  to  look  back  to 
the  course  we  have  already  trod,  to  satisfy 
ourselves  that  much  is  yet  wanting  to 
insure  the  steadiness,  and  marlcthe  dig- 
nity of  our  proceedings.  In  one  session 
we  contend  for  concession,  regulated  by 
the  Veto  of  the  crown  : — we  are  then  tola 
that  the  mass  of  Catholics  are  determined 
to  resist  the  measure  which  their  bishops 
had  assured  us  was  just,  and  ought  to  be 
acceded  to :— in  the  next  session  we  bend 
to  the  popular  feeling,  and  take  the  ground 
of  domestic  nomination,  as  the  sure  bond 
of  peace.  The  Catholic  prelates  meet  in 
synod,  and  they  resolve  that  this  popular 
desideratum  borders  on  schism,  and  tb4t 
the  **  idea  of  making  the  election  of  bi- 
shops national,  by  confining  the  election 
to  chapters,  or  to  chapters  and  metropoli- 
tans, would  subject  their  religion  to  the 
most  serious  disadvantages."— Here,  Sir. 
we  see  the  prelates  are  at  issue  with 
the  great  mass  of  their  own  clergy,  and 
both  orders  are  at  issue  tvith  parliament. 
I  own.  Sir,  I  cannot  feel  the  force  of  these 
apprehensions  of  the  prelates  respecting 
domestic  nomination  by  chapters,  and  still 
less  can  I  admit  the  inference,  *'  that  such 
elections,  by  chapters,  would,  most  prolm- 
bl]^,  lapse  into  the  sole  and  positive  ap- 
pointment of  the  crown."*— I  should  rea- 
son very  differently,'  and  were  it  necessary 
to  interfere  in  those  details  of  their  disci- 
pline, but  to  which  interference!  am  aversely 
I  certainly  should  feel  myself  disposed  to 
countenance  the  elections  of  the  prelacy,  by 
chapters,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
crbwn,  as  the  most  congenial  with  the  ob- 
jects which  both  Catholics  and  Protestants 


*  Resolutions  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  of  Ireland  assembled  at  !DubIiii« 
February  26tb^  1810. 
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might  rationally  propose  to  themselves  in 
the  oltimate  adjustment  of  this  great  ques- 
tion.   But,  Sir,  to  return  to  our  parlia- 
mentary course~>foiled  in  both  these  pro- 
positions, so  far,  at  least,  as  being  obliged 
to  abandon  the  pleasing  anticipation  of 
gratifying  the  feelings  of  the  Catholic — 
we  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  sapper  t  un- 
restricted concession^>forsuch,  in  ract,  was 
the  tendency  of  the  arguments  of  the  prin- 
cipal supporters  of  the  claims  of  the  Catho- 
lics the  last  session  of  parliament.     In  the 
present  session,  the  Bill,  as  originally  intro« 
duced,  has  the  same  tendency — restrictions 
were  afterwards  suggested  by  a  right  hon. 
member,  then   withdrawn  and  modified, 
and  at  length,  incorporated  with  the  Bill, 
ibough  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  many 
who  support  it,  who  think  that  any  restric- 
tion is  unnecessary.    I  would  ask.  Sir,  had 
the  whole  subject  been  before  us  in  the  di- 
gested report  of  a  select  committee,  is  it 
probable  that  such  would  have  been  our 
course?    I  think  otherwise: — we  should 
have  readily  seen  the  line  of  demarkation 
*-how  far  to  go  without  trenching  on  the 
essential  discipline  of  the  Catholic,  and 
bow  to  give  rational  security  to  the  Pro- 
testant : — ^we  should  have  found  that  both 
the  objecu  were  strictly  compatible,  and 
have  regulated  our  progress,  not  by  the 
popular  cry,  from  whatever  side  proceed- 
ing, but  by  the  prescriptive,  sound  autho- 
rities of  other  states,  as  zealous  to  maintain 
their  civil  and  religious  freedom,  as  our 
own.     I  could  say  much  on  th^  subject  of 
the  oaths  already  prescribed,    and   that 
which  is  again  proposed. — In  answer  to  a 
call  from  great  authority  in  this  House,* 
on  a  former  occasion,  1  stated  the  inter- 
pretation of  an  essential  part  of  the  oath 
of  1793,  as  held  by  Catholics,  though,  as 
I  conceive,  but  little  according  with  the 
constmction  and  opinion  of  the  House.    I 
will  not,  at  present,  go  further  into  this 
part  of  the  question,  though  most  essential 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  and  I  certainly 
shall  think  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  move 
an   amendment  of  the  oath  whenever  it 
comes  before  us.      After  trespassing,  at 
such  length,  I  necessarily  must  feel  a  due 
sense  of  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  al- 
though from  the  murmurs  I  have  heard 
near  me,  I  cannot  but  express  my  fears 
with  my  regrets,  that  I  shall  be  deprived 

^  Vide  sir  J.  H/s  observations  on  the 
oaths,  in  reply  to  a  reference  made  to  him 
in  the  commiittee  of  the  House.  Parlia- 
mentary Debftes^  toL  2^,  p.  1223, 


of  the  support  of  so  many  of  those  friends 
with  whom  I  have  been  accustomed  to  act 
on  many  former  occasions,  with  an  unity 
of  sentiment  in  the  discussions  of  this  great 
national  Question.  Reserving  xpyself.  Sir, 
for  any  further  observations  which  I  may 
think  It  necessary  to  make  upon  what  may 
occur  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  I  will 
now.  Sir,  beg  to  move, — *•  That  a  select 
committee  be  appointed  to  examine  and  re- 
port the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  his  Ma- 
jesty's Roman  Catholic  subjects,  within 
the  realm  : — the  state  and  number  of  tha 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  their  religious  in- 
stitutions, and  their  intercourse  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  or  other  foreign  jorisdic* 
tions : — the  state  of  the  laws  and  regula- 
tions affecting  liis  Majesty's  Roman  Ca- 
tholic subjects  in  the  several  colonies  of 
the  United  Kingdom  : — the  regulations  of 
foreign  states  (as  far  as  they  can  be  sub- 
stantiated by  evidence*]  respecting  the 
nomination,  collation,  or  institution  of  the 
episcopal  order  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  and  the  regulations  of  their  inter- 
course with  the  See  of  Rome."* 


*  Note— Various  ofBcial  papers  have 
since  been  produced,  on  the  motion  of  sir 
J.  H.  and  printed  by  order  of  the  House, 
containing  the  regulations  respecting  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in  several  states 
of  Europe  and  in  the  province  of  Canada, 
&c.  particularly  as  to  tne  exercise  of  a  con- 
trolling power  to  regulate  the  intromission 
of  pontifical  rescripts,  &c. 

♦  The  Editor  is  requested  by  sir  J.  H. 
to  subjoin  the  following  note,  received  with 
the  corrections  of  the  preceding  report : 

**  The  notes  of  the  preceding  report  of 
sir  J.  H.'s  speech,  were  originally  taken, 
in  short-hand,  by  Mr.  Farquharson,  (whose 
ability  in  his  profession  is  well  known)  as 
it  was  then  proposed  to  have  given  them 
to  the  public  in  a  detached  mrm  : — the 
misrepresentation  of  the  object  of  the  mo- 
tion was  so  general  and  predetermined, 
that  such  a  course  seemed  advisable, espe- 
cially as  the  object  involved  considerations 
of  the  deepest  interest.  The  variation 
from  Mr.  Farquharson's  report  has  been 
chiefly  in  transposition,  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject more  distinctly  in  view,  ^lo  fact  has 
been  suppressed,  or  added.  If  the  con« 
cession  of  a  Select  Committee  involved 
delay  as  affecting  the  progress  of  Mr. 
Grattan's  Bill,  it  must  be  recollected  that, 
in  Mr.  Canning's  view  of  the  subject,  on 
the  2d  of  March,  preceding,  the  Bill,  as 
was  stated,  might  advantageously  stand 
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Mr.  Ryder  seconded  the  motion. 

Mr.  Grattan  rose,  he  said,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  opposing  the  proposition  of  his 
hoQ.  friend.  He  certainly  should  feel  a 
considerable  degree  of  difficulty  in  an- 
swering the  speech  with  which  his  hon. 
friend  had  prefaced  his  motion ;  not  on 
account  of  any  ft>rce  or  cogency  of  argu- 
ment observable  in  it,  but  from  its  extra- 
ordinary length,  and  the  immense  extent 
of  the  subjects  which  it  comprised.  He 
begged  leave,  however,  before  he  entered 
into  the  consideration  of  his  hon.  friend's 
speech,  to  return  him  his  most  sincere 
thanks  for  the  great  services  he  had  on 
former  occasions  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
religious  Hberty — services  which  never 
could  be  forgotten,  and  which  rendered  it 
painful  to  be  obliged  to  differ  from  him 
on  the  present  occasion.  His  hon.  friend 
now  proposed,  that  a  Select  Committee 
should,  iu  the  6rst  instance,  be  appointed, 
to  examine  the  state  of  the  laws  at  present 
afTecting  the  tloman  Catholics*  Connect- 
ed with  this  subject,  there  were  four  other 

over  to  the  following  session  of  parliament, 
after  it  had  attained  the  length  of  a  second 
reading;  Mr.  Plunkett's  opinions  were  also 
declaredly  in  favour  of  qualified,  an^,  in 
some  res])ect8,  of  protracted  legislation.  It 
is  scarcely  necessary  to  insist  on  the  ad- 
vantage to  have  been  obtained  from  the 
circulation  of  such  a  report  as  was  pro- 
posed by  sir  J.  H.'s  motion,  ip  preference 
to  the  mere  copy  of  a  Bill,  with  the  re- 
strictions^ unsupported  by  any  authority 
or  precedent  to  relieve  the  apprehensions 
of  the  uninformed  and  misguided  public, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic.  But  for 
a  moment  let  us  admit  that  the  Bill  had 
passed  into  a  law :— -how  little  would  it 
hare  produced  that  spirit  of  conciliation, 
so  warmly  contended  for  by  the  advocates 
of  the  Bill.  Let  us  advert  to  the  resolutions 
of  the  Catholic  Board,  and  of  the  aggre- 
gate and  provincial  meetings  of  Catholics 
in  Ireland; — to  the  sy nodical  resolutions 
of  their  prelacy— all  diffbsely  circulated 
through  the  public  prints-— ''  No  restric- 
tion"—*' No  security"—"  No  concession" 
—''Simple,  unqualified  repeal" — these  are 
the  conditions  of  acquiescence  pronounced 
in  all  these  assemblies,  and  accompanied 
with  terms  of  the  strongest  reprobation  of 
the  conduct  of  those  public  men  who  fall 
short  of  these  conditions  in  their  estimate 
of  the  measure  of  concession.  The  re- 
corded language  in  condemnation  of  the 
Bill,  in  its  progress  in  the  House,  held  by 


propositions,  embodied  in  the  same  mo- 
tion, the  whole  of  which  proceeded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  House  were  ignorant 
with  respect  to  the  Catholic  question.  His 
hon.  friend  must  surely  have  forgotten  that 
20  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  ques- 
tion was  originally  discussed,  and  that  20 
years  had  already  been  consumed  in  this 
inquiry.  Could  he  not  call  to  his  recol- 
lection, that  it  was  brought  before  parlia^ 
ment,  in  1791,  again  in  1792,  in  1793,  in 
1795,  in  1305  (on  a  motion  made  by  Mr. 
Fox,)  in  180S,  in  1810,  twice  in  181 1,  ahd 
t  hree  times  lioth  in  1812,  and  1 8 1 S  ?  Had 
he  forgotten  the  part  he  bad  himself  taken 
in  those  different  discussions,  as  well  as 
the  various  books  he  had  published  on  the 
subject  ?  Was  it  possible  that  he  had  lost 
all  remembrance  of  the  victories  he  had 
gained— of  the  adversaries  be  had  put 
^o  fiight— of  the  theological  arguments 
which  he  had  conducted,  so  much  to  bis 
own  honour,  and  so  decidedly  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  his  opponents:  Would  he 
now  contend,  for  so,  in  effect  he  did,  when 

a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  accredited  as 
the  agent  and  organ  of  the  body  of  the 
whole  Catholic  prelacy  of  Ireland,  and 
himself  an  apostolic- vicar,  in  England,— 
has  been  adverted  to  in  the  preceding 
pages: — we  know  that  his  efforts  to  de- 
feat the  Bill  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
unanimous  suffrage  and  acknowledgments 
not  only  of  his  immediate  constituents,  but 
likewise  of  the  Catholic  Board  and  aggre- 
gate and  provincial  meetings  in  Ireland, 
down  to  the  present  hour.  Such  then  is 
the  general  feeling  of  the  Catholic  body 
as  far  as  can  be  collecteJ  from  the  voice 
of  those  assemblies  in  respect  to  the  Bill,— 
and  we  find  no  contrasted  voice  to  raise 
a  doubt  respecting  the  generality  of  that 
feeling.  By  an  extended  circulation  of  a 
report  of  such  documents  and  evidence,  as 
probably  would  have  been  recognised  by 
the  authority  of  parliament,— -the  unin- 
formed or  misguided  Catholic  might  hare 
been  instructed  that  the  essentials  of  his 
religion  were  not  compromised  in  a  ques- 
tion of  legitimate  jurisdiction ;— and  the 
apprehensions  of  the  Protestant  might  like- 
wise have  been  relieved  in  the  con(empla* 
tion  of  securities  sanctioned  by  the  sound- 
est precedents  of  authority,  enabling  bim, 
in  the  spirit  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
Protestant  divines  [archbishop  Bramball], 
to  distinguish  between  the  tenets  and  es- 
sential discipline  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  usurpations  of  tbe  Roman  CuaiA." 
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he  stated  that  the  subject  was  not  under- 
stood by  the  House,  that  all  his  labours 
had  been  useless,  or  was  it  by  a  Tery 
strange  excess  of  self  denial  that  he  wish- 
ed to  forego  the  fruits  of  those  victories 
and  fight  his  battles  over  again,  giving  his' 
enemies  ground  for  claiming  a  triumph 
where  they  had  sustained  signal  and  com- 
plete discomfiture  ?  No,  this  was  impos- 
sible; his  hon.  friend's  motion  was  de- 
feated by  the  services  which  he  had  per- 
formed, his  very  successes  in  this  way  de- 
prived him  of  the  power  of,  now  saying 
that  the  country  was  uninformed  upon  the 
subject.  Under  what  circumstances  were 
they  called  on  to  accede  to  this  proposi- 
tion ?  A  resolution  bad  been  passed,  in 
which  the  House  stated,  "  That  it  was  ad- 
visable to  make  provision  for  the  repeal 
of  the  remaining  penal  laws/'  And  what 
was  the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend  ?  "  That 
a  Committee  should  be  appointed,  for  the 
purpose  of  Inquiring  into  the  grounds  on 
which  you,  the  House  of  Commons,  have 
resolved  that  it  is  so  advisable."— After  a 
debate,  which  contiqued  for  several  days, 
tlie  House  came  to  this  conclusion,  "  That 
it  was  highly  advisable  to  provide  for  the 
repeal  of  those  laws ;"  and  now  they  were 
called  upon  to  enter  into  an  examination 
of  the  principles  by  which  they  were  in- 
fluenced.— With  all  respect  to  the  House, 
he  would  suggest  that  such  a  measure 
would  be  little  short  of  a  disavowal  of  their 
own  act ;  if  they  adopted  it  they  would 
tacitly  say  that  they  regretted  their  admit- 
ting the  introduction  of  the  present  Bill. — 
They  would  avow  that  their  resolution 
was  precipitated.— -The  hon.  baronet  had 
confessed,  that  if  the  effect  of  his  motion 
should  be  to  get  rid  of  this  Bill,  he  thought 
it  would  be  so  much  the  better.  Now,  it 
would  be  for  the  House  to  determine, 
whether  it  would  be  right  to  get  rid  of  the 
Bill  in  such  a  manner.  The  question  was 
sot  whether  the  House  would  go  into 
4his  Committee  merely,  but  whether  they 
would  reject  the  Bill  then  pending.  That, 
and  that  only,  would  be  the  effect  of  such 
a  proceeding.  It  would  not  be  a  rejec- 
tion for  six  months,  or  for  a  session,  but  it 
would  be  a  rejection  for  an  indefinite  pe- 
riod. The  whole  question  of  Catholic 
liberation  would  be  postponed— not,  as  he 
bad  already  observed,  for  a  certain  period 
-^noy  it  would  be  postponed  till  all  the 
penal  laws  were  examined.  Not  merely 
those  laws  which  were  enabled  since  the 
Beformation,  but  those  which  were  made 
kefore  Hp— not  only  onr  own  laws  against 
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Catholics,  but  the  proceedings  in  colleges 
and  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  all  the  con- 
troversies on  doubtful  and  disputed  points. 
—-To  demand  of  them  to  examine  the  laws 
affecting  the  Roman  Catholics,  was,  in 
in  effect,  to  ask  them  to  do  that  which,  in 
respect  to  time,  could  not  be  done  for  a 
very  long  period.  And,  could  it  be  sup- 
posed that  any  rational  man  would  agree 
to  a  measure,  which  must' inevitably  put 
off  the  adjustment  of  this  great  question 
for  ten,  or  even  for  twenty  years,  or  could 
it  be  supposed  that  any  person  who  wish- 
ed for  tbe  success  of  the  Catholic  cause' 
would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  delay  ? 
Could  it  be  supposed,  that  the  Catholic* 
could  be  contented  that  their  claims  should 
be  kept  back  for  nine  or  ten  years,  until  a 
committee  had  made  a  report  upon  the 
immense  mass  of  matter  which  the  hon. 
baronet  wished  to  refer  to. them?  His 
hon.  friend  had  alluded  to  the  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  ob- 
served, that  the  legislative  proceedings, 
on'  that  occasion,  were  preceded  by  tbe 
labours  of  various  committees.  But  it 
should  not  be  overlooked,  that  that  quefi- 
tion  was  first  agitated  in  1788,  and  the  BiH 
was  not  passed  till  1807,  a  period  of  19 
years,  during  which  time  incessant  ap- 
peals were  made  to  the  justice  and  huma- 
nity of  parliament.— In  fact,  if  the  motion 
were  granted,  they  would  do  worse  than 
reject  the  Bill ;  because  they  would  do  it 
with  a  sort  of  apology,  which  stultified 
themselves,  by  a  con&ssioi\  of  ignorance, 
which  they  ought  not  to  evince  on  any 
subject,  and  which,  on  this  particular 
subject,  they  could  not  be  supposed  to 
possess.  He  objected  to  this  intended  ex- 
hibition of  the  penal  laws,  because  it  was 
not  necessary  with  a  view  to  their  repeal, 
and  much  matter  was  contained  in  theni, 
which  was  calculated  to  produce  discon- 
tent and  irritation.  It  was  on  this  ground 
that  an  hon.  gentleman  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  had  opposed  the  production 
of  a  book  which  ^enumerated  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  penal  laws  still  in  ex- 
istence. That  hon.  gentleman  was  of 
opinion,  that  no  benefit  could  result  from 
such  a  statement  of  grievances.  But  they 
were  now  called  upon  to  do  that  by  the 
committee,  which  in  the  particular  in- 
stance referred  to  had  been  refused,  and 
themselves  to  furnish  those  toptcs  for  ani- 
mosity by  holding  forth  to  the  public  at 
Acts  in  force,  those  which  were  in  fact  and 
in  practice,  obsolete.  This  committee 
vroaid  not  only  re?iTe  the  odious  name  of 
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the  penal  lawSj.  bat  it  would  aoswer  a  Ta- 
riety  of  other  purposes.  It  would  be  a 
judicial  committee^  in  which  the  charges 
,  agaiost  the  Catholic  bishop?  would  be  m- 
restigated;  and  w  hate  vet  the  result  of 
yncb  a|i  inquiry  would  bef  he  conceived 
^at  it  wa?  one  not  at  all  consistent  with 
|be  dignity  of  the  House.  It  would  not 
perhaps  actually  tax  them  with  disaffec- 
tion to  the  government,  but  it  would  cerr 
tainly>  whatever  might  be  the  extent  of 
^heir  suspicions  or  accusations,  put  them 
and  the  whole  Catholic  body  oo  their 
trial*  and  thi?  on  the  suggestion  of  an 
individual.  The  committee  which  the 
hon*  baronet  proposed,  was  not  merely  to 
examine  the  acts  of  religious  councils,  but 
it  was  likewise  to  be  a  committee  of  di- 
plomacy, for  it  was  to  examine  all  the  acts 
which  bad  been  done  by  foreign  states 
upon  this  subject ;  and  until  their  report 
could  be  had,  no  Bill  was  to  be  brought 
in  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholic,  or  the 
security  of  the  Protestant. — After  this  la- 
borious investigation,  a  report  was  to  be 
drawn  up ;  and,  until  that  report  was 
made*  no  Bill,  for  the  relief  of  the  Catho- 
lics, and  the  security  of  the  I'rotestant, 
could  be  introduced.  Therefore,  on  the 
)|ame  principle  whic|}  induced  him  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  in  the  Bill, 
be  must  oppose  a  motion  which  would 
have, the  effect  of  frustrating  every  thing 
that  had  already  been  done.  In  stating 
the  qecessity  of  thus  opposing  his  hon. 
fri^d's  proposition,  be  could  assure  him, 
tnat  he  felt  the  highest  respect  for  him, 
personally — and  that  he  gave  him  full 
credit  for  the  gre^t  service  he  had  ren- 
dered the  Roman  Catholic  body — services, 
which  no  difference  of  opinion  could  ever 
obliterate  from  his  mind.— Having  said 
thus  much,  he  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
state,  briefly,  the  nature  pf  his  Bill ;  and 
the  more  so,  because  it  was  said,  that  it 
had  given  great  offence  in  Ireland,  and 
created  a  flame  throughout  that  country. 
This  assertion  he  positively  denied.  As 
far  as  his  correspondence  extended,  the 
Catholics,  in  general,  were,  he  believed, 
well  pleased  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill ;  the  great  body  professing  the  Ca- 
tholic religion  were  ready  to  receive, 
thankfully  and  gratefully,  whatever  the 
House  of  Commons  thought  proper  to 
grapt;  and  they  were  willing  to  give 
erery  security,  provided  it  did  not  trench 
q^  their  religious  principles  or  their  civil 
rights.  The  order  of  the  day  was  for  the 
le^ood  reading  of  the  Bill  for  the  relief  pf 


the  Roman  Catholics.  That  Bill  con^sted 
of  four  parts  : — It  began  6rst  by  conced- 
ing the  right  to  sit  in  parliament ;  it  se- 
condly communicated  the  privilege  of 
voting  at  elections  for  members  of  parlia- 
ment ;  thirdly  it  gave  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics corporate  rights ;  and  fourthly,  it 
also  opened  to  them  civil  and  military 
offices.  It  was,  in  fact,  what  it  was  in- 
tended to  be,  a  Bill  of  incorporation. 
There  were  many  penalties  now  existing 
in  the  books,  but  which  were  never  enr 
forced ;  and  it  would,  of  course,  be  desired 
that  they  should  no  longer  exist  even  in 
the  books.  The  main  object  of  the  Bill, 
however,  was  a  communication  of  rights 
and  privileges  to  the  Catholics,  under  such 
restrictions  as  should  be  considered  suffi- 
cient securities  for  the  Protestant  church,. 
By  giving  the  Roman  Catholics  great 
political  privileges,  in  common  with  their 
Protestant  fellow-subjects,  they  would  be 
incorporated  with  them  ;  their  present 
disabilities  would  be  rendered  of  no  avail; 
and  the  remaining  penal  laws  might  be 
swept  out  of  the  statute  book  at  any  future 
period*  It  was  said,  that  some  bodies  of 
Catholics  not  only  disapproved  of  the  Bill, 
but  had  reduced  their  objections  to  th^ 
form  of  resolutions.  He  (Mr.  Grattan,) 
in  consequence  of  this  report,  made  it  his 
business  to  enquire  very  minutely  into  the 
fact,  and  he  found  that  the  statement  was 
not  true.  He  learned  that  the  Catholic 
Board,  which  was  more  particularly  al- 
luded to,  had  entered  into  no  such  resolu- 
tions; that  Board  had  not  sanctioned  or 
adopted  the  sentiments  imputed  to  them 
in  the  public  papers. — And,  therefore,  the 
argument  founded  on  the  assumption  that 
they  had,  was  not  tenable.  It  was  an 
argument  resting  on  a  report,  which  re- 
port proved  not  tp  be  founded  in  fact. 
When  the  Catholic  Board  were  apprised 
of  the  successful  motion  which  had  been 
made  in  support  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
tioo,  they  returned  thanks  to  those  gentle* 
men  who  bad  taken  the  leacj  on  that  occa- 
sion, and  who  had  been  entrusted  to  fran^e 
the  Bill.  They  met  a  second  time,  but 
np  act  of  theirs  could  be  construed  as  an 
abandonment  of  their  former  approbation. 
At  their  last  meeting,  they  merely  re- 
solved to  send  an  additional  number  of 
delegates  to  London,  but  they  expressed 
no  dislike  to  the  measure  proposed,  for 
the  relief  of  the  Roman  <!atholics. — Hay- 
ing, in  the  ^rst^  instance^  thanked  tboie 
who  were  instrumeub|l  in  bringing  in  the 
BiLlj  it  was  not  to  be  inferredj,  pecaufe 
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they  intended  to  dilipatch  delegates  to  Lon- 
don^ that  they,  therefore,  feh  dissatisfaction 
at  the  measure.— And,  if  the  parliament 
were  neTer  to  pass  an  Act  in  favour  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  because  some 
newspaper  opposed  it— or  to  come  to  an 
amicable  understanding  with  the  Roman 
Catholics,  because  some  individual  priest 
thought  fit  to  set  his  veto  upon  a  par- 
ticular measure,  it  would  be  in  Tftin  to 
think  of  ever  adjusting  those  differences. 
Even  if  the  proceeding  excited  some  local 
dissatisfaction,  still,  he  contended,  they 
•ught  to  go  forward.  A  great  measure 
ought  not  to  be  abandoned,  because  the 
newspapers,  or  a  few  individuals,  opposed 
their  declamation  to  that  which  would 
produce  pubKc  concord,  and  minister  to 
public  security.  ,  The  whole  conduct  of 
the  Romali  Catholics  shewed,  that  their 
gratitude  kept  equal  pace  with  the  benefits 
which  were  conferred  on  them.  There 
•eemed  to  be  a  regular  principle  of  action 
and  re-action ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the 
legislature  advanced  towards  them  with 
feelings  of  conciliation,  they  appeared 
most  anxious  to  afford  every  facility  and 
accommodation  in  their  power.  If  they 
acted  on  this  principle,  they  would  with- 
hold from  the  Catholic  body  what  they 
demanded,  and  to  withhold  it  with  justice, 
they  most  fasten  on  them  the  imputation 
of  discontent  as  a  body ;  but  that  could 
not  be  done.  Their  letters  all  breathed  a 
spirit  of  eoncitiation  which  did  them  in- 
finite hdnonr,  and  supplied  proof  of  the  se- 
curity of  their  friendly  resolution.  They 
had  met  advance  with  advance,  and  there 
was  no  reason  for  either  party  to  recede. 
He  conceived  that  the  Catholic  body  had 
iairly  met  the  disposition  manifested  by 
the  House  to  attend  to  their  claifais.  '  As 
it  was  a  general  principle  in  natural  phi* 
lotophy,  that  re-action  was  equal  to  ac- 
tion, iso  it  was  found,  that  as  soon  as  par- 
liament evinced  a  wish  to  meet  the  ques- 
tion, a  correspondent  wish  was  manifested 
hy  the  Catholics  to  come  to  iin  accommo- 
dation. On  those  objections  to  the  Bill 
"which  appeared  in  the  newspapers  (al- 
though he  would  not  allow  that  they  came 
from  the  Catholic  Board)  he  should  make 
aeme  .observations.  They  appeared  to 
him  to  be  founded  in  complete  mistake 
and  misapprehension.  The  first  objection 
was,  that  the  Bill  did  not  give  the  Catholic 
peer  a  right  to  rote  at  the  election  of  peers. 
This,  ho  welder,  was  a  mistake  ;  the  Bill 
did  grant  that  right,  on  the  new  oath  be- 
hg  takeo.     The  Act  of  Vnion  already 


qualified  every  Irish  peer  to  rote  for  the 
peers  to  sit  m  parliament,  provided  that 
they  took  the  same  oaths  which  mnst  be 
taken  by  the  sitting  peers.  The  present 
Bill  made  such  an  alteratioA  in  the  oath  as 
would  allow  the  Catholic  peer  to  take  it, 
and  the  new  oath  formed  the  qnalffication 
for  the  sitting  member,  and,  being  takeft 
by  the  Catholic  peers,  generally,  invested 
then^  with  the  ri^t  of  toting,  ft  was  nc!!xt 
iisserted,  that  the  bench  was  not  included  iti 
the  Bill.  But  how  could  this  be  supposed, 
when  the  Bill  specifically  stated  them  to 
be  "  eligible  for  all  civil  offices  of  trust," 
with  the  exceptions  stated.  The  same 
observation  would  apply  to  the  objection 
of  the  Catholics  being  excluded  by  the 
Bill  firom  corporations.  -They  would  not 
be  excluded.  The  Catholics  were,  by  this 
Bill,  admitted  to  all  corporate  rights.  Bi^ 
it  was  objected  that  though  their  disqua- 
lifications might  be  removed  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  still  they  wodM  be  tt^ 
clnded  in  consequence  of  bye -laws.  Noir 
the  bye -laws  alluded  to,  were  those  which 
at  present  imposed  the  Oaths  of  Supremacy 
and  Abjuration  on  those  who  became 
members  of  a  corporate  body.  But  bv 
the  present  Bill  those  oaths  were  removed, 
and  no  corporation  could  continue  them, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  the  lahd— ^therefore 
the  Bill  did  grant  corporate  riffhts  and 
privileges.  It  was  also  contended  that 
Catholics  were  by  this  Bill  excluded 
from  colleges  and  prevented  from  becom- 
ing guardians  to  Protestants.  Neither  of 
these  assertions  were  better  founded  thah 
those  which  he  had  already  referred  to. 
The  Bill  pnly  excluded  them  from  being 
on  what  was  called  the  foundation  of  Pro- 
testant ecclesiastical  colleges.  In  this  re- 
spect it  was  thought  pro|:»er,  that  the  taw 
should  stand  as  it  is  at  present.  Neither 
would  the  Catholics  remain  excluded  by 
the  present  Bill  from  the  power  of  being 
suardians  to  a  Protestant;  and  a  recent 
decision  of  lord  Manners  made  it  dotfbtful, 
whether  they  could  be  so  excluded  as  the 
law  now  stands.  These,  he  believed,  were 
the  principal  objections  to  the  Bill ;  bitt 
they  were  not  made  by  the  Catholic  Board  ; 
they  were  objections  which  arose  to  the 
minds  of  individuals — but  be  had  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  they  were  unfbund. 
ed.— If,  by  the  Bill,  the  Catholics  were 
admitted,  1st,  to  the  right  of  election; 
2d,  to  corporate  rights ;  3d,  to  franchises  ; 
4th  to  the  bench;  5th,  thev  were  not 
excluded  from  colleges;  and,  6th,  they 
were  not  prerented  ffOm  acting  as  guar- 
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dians  to  Protestants.— On  the  whole,  it 
wa9  a  Bill  of  incorporation — a  Bill  grant* 
ing  substantial  emancipation  to  the  Ca- 
tholics — and,  at  the  same  time,  affording 
ample  securities  to  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment. Another  objection  had  been 
made,  that  the  Bill  did  not  go  upon  the 
general  principle  of  liberty  of  conscience, 
,and  did  not  comprehend  other  classes  to 
•nvhich  the  Catholics  wished  the  same  ex- 
tension of  civil  liberty.  In  answer  to  this 
objection,  he  should  put  it  to  the  House, 
whether  the  committee  would  hate  been 
justified  in  framing  their  Bill  upon  an  ab* 
stract  proposition  of  this  nature.  They 
conceived  that  they  were  bound  only  to 
consider  the  case  which  the  petitioners 
bad  stated,  and  that  they  were  not  at  li- 
berty, by  introducing  other  matter,  to  de- 
prive the  Catholics  of  their  own  case.  If 
they  had  done  so,  the  committee  would 
not*  have  known  how  to  venture  to  face 
the  House  with  a  Bill  upon  a  principle  so 
4)ifrerent  from  that  which  was  expected 
from  them.  The  great  object  of  the  9ill 
was  the  adjustment  of  the  claims  of  the 
•Catholics;  but  the  principle  and  soul  of  it 
was  their  incorporation  with  the  Protest- 
ants into  the  general  body  of  th^  empire. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  repeal  of 
ihe  penal  laws  was  an  object  of  far  infe- 
f  ior  iipportance ;  the  great  question  was, 
the  repeal  of  those  oaths  which  now  pre- 
sented the  incorporatiqn.  In  fact,  the 
committee  had  abstained  from  touching 
much  upon  the  penal  laws,  as,  that  could 
have  no  other  e^ct  than  to  bring  forward 
a  great  quantity  of  irritable  matter.  The 
j-epeal  of  those  laws,  would  be  doing 
nothing  without  repealing  the  oaths.  It 
was  alleged,  that  they  ought  to  have 
introduced  a  Bill,  containing  a  specific  re- 
peal of  all  the  penal  laws.  In  that  case, 
ihey  would  have  been  under  the  necessity 
of  proceeding  by  a  numerical  enumeration 
of  those  laws,  a  mode  to  which  he  had 
many  objections.  The  great  object  which 
they  had  in  view  was  a  conciliatory  ad- 
justment of  the  Catholic  claims;  and  in- 
'  corporation  formed  the  yery  soul  and  es- 
sence of  that  adjustment.  The  laws  which 
-operated  to  prevent  that  incorporation, 
were  those  that  enforced  the  taking  of  the 
oaths.  The  gentlemen  who  formed  the 
Bill  thought  it  better  to  remove  those 
■laws,  without  specification,  by  introducing 
.netv  ofaths;  and  he  considered  that  to  be 
»  final  adjustment,  by  which  those  ob- 
noxious Acts,  although  not  mentioned  by 
fi^me^  vt^ere  rendered  nail  and  qf  no  effect. 


If  they  had  pursued  a  different  course,  and 
introduced  a  numerous  detail  of  the  penal 
laws,  they  would  have  been  compelled  to 
bring  forward  matter  of  a  very  irritable 
description.  Without  removing  those  test 
laws,  nothing  could  be  done ;  but  by  set- 
ting them  aside,  all  the  other  Acts  were 
rendered  of  no  avail,  and  left  to  be  done 
away  by  the  legislature  at  any  future  time. 
This  was  the  principle  which  was  acted 
upon  in  I7Q7,  in  the  Irish  parliament.  In 
the  Bill  brought  in  at  that  period,  a  clause 
was  inserted^  repealing  the  Test  Act.  That 
Bill  was  sent  back  from  England,  that  par-, 
ticular  clause  having  been  expunged,  and 
they  were  obliged  to  pass  the  Act  without 
this  provision.  In  the  Act  of  1793,  the 
Irish  parliament  did  not  state,  numerically, 
the  laws  which  were  repealed.  They  pro- 
ceeded on  the  principle  now  adopted,  and 
administered  great  constitutional  righu  to 
the  Roman  Catholics.  Having  thus  acted, 
with  the  best  motives  and  intentions,  they 
hoped  for  the  support  of  the  House.  Hav- 
ing stated  that  the  present  Bill  gave  eman- 
cipation to  the  Catholic,  he  had  next  to 
state  the  securities  it  gave  to  the  Pro- 
testant. Those  securities  were  to  be  found 
principally  in  the  exceptions  which  were 
tp  be  found  in  the  Bill,  and  in  the  altera- 
tion of  the  oath.  1.  The  first  was,  the  ex- 
ception of  the  situations  of  lord  chancellor 
of  England  and  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
which  were  withheld  from  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  office  of  lord  chancellor  com- 
prised a  great  deal  of  ecclesiastical  patro- 
nage ;  and  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland 
was  the  representative  of  the  King,  who 
must  be  a  Protestant,  independent  of  which 
circumstance  he  possessed  very  consider* 
able  ecclesiastical  gifts.  2.  The  second  ex- 
ception related  to  the  right  of  holding  ad^ 
vowsons,  or  presenting  to  livings.  Where 
any  Roman  Catholic  possessed  an  ad  vow* 
son,  Protestant  convmissions  were  appoint- 
ed to  superintend  its  disposal.  3.  In  the 
third  place,  all  officers  in  ecclesiastical 
courts  were  excepted.  4.  The  fourth  se- 
curity is  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics 
from  all  ecclesiastical  courts  of  judicature. 
5.  By  the  fifth,  all  courts  of  appeal^  or  re- 
view of  ecclesiastical  matters,  were  like- 
wise excepted.  6.  Catholics  were  also 
excluded  from  situations  in  ecclesiastical 
schools.  7.  They  were  prevented  from 
any  interference  in  the  disposal  of  Pro- 
testant benefices.  8.  All  foreign  Roman 
Catholics  were  excluded  from  any  epis- 
copal authority  within  these  realms.  Q« 
The  ninth  security  is  the  exclu&ion  of  non* 
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Tesident  native  Catholics  from  such  eccle- 
siastical duties  and  fanctions.  JO.  The 
tenth  security  consisted  of  an  oath  con- 
taining a  great  variety  of  clauses.  By  it 
the  Catholic  svirore  to  his  sdlegiance,  and 
abjured  the  supposed  regici^al  and  de- 
posing power  of  the  Pope.  It  also  ab- 
jured the  temporal  power  of  his  holiness 
m  those  countries— the  infallibility  of  the 
Pope,  as  an  article  of  faith— and  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with 
heretics.  By  it  the  Catholic  deposed,  that 
he  would  support  the  Protestant  succes- 
sion, and  the  present  state  of  Protestant 
property— that  he  would  discover  all  plots 
and  treasons  which  came  within  his  know- 
ledge— that  he  would  not  make  use  of  any 
power  he  obtained  in  the  State,  either  to 
its  injury,  or  to  the'  overthrow  of  the  Pro- 
testant church  ;  and  that,  in  the  nomina- 
tion, of  any  bishop  or*  apostolic  vicar,  no 
man  should  be  chosen,  with  his  consent, 
of  whose  loyalty  and  tranquil  disposition 
he  was  not  convinced,  and  the  clergy  were 
also  to  swear,  that  in  the  election  of  per- 
sons to  be  recommended  to  the  apostolic 
functions,  they  would  never  choose  any 
persons  whose  loyalty  and  good  conduct 
were  not  known  to  them.  The  oath  also 
bound  iiim  to  hold  no  intercourse  with  the 
See  of  Rome,  which^  directly  or  indirectly, 
could  disturb  the  Protestant  church  in 
England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland ;  and  that 
his  intercourse  with  that  See,  should  be 
purely  of  a  spiritual  nature.  He  was 
aware,  that  some  gentleman  would  in- 
quire, why  the  oath  was  so  very  long  and 
particular  ?  To  this  his  answer  was,  that 
those  who  drew  up  the  present  Bill,  found 
a  part  of  that  oath  already  established. 
They  did  not  wish  to  alter  a  single  article 
of  it,  as  they  felt  it  their  duty  to  increase 
and  not  to  diminish  the  securities  now 
existing ;  therefore  they  had  made  a  va- 
riety of  additions  t6  it,  comprising  every 
point  which  was  connected  with  the  safety 
either  of  church  or  state.  The  present 
oath  was  generalised ;  it  was  not  necessary 
for  a  Catholic  clergyman  to  take  the  former 
oath,  unless  some  office  were  conferred 
upon  him ;  but  the  oath  being  generalised. 
It  would  now,  by  law,  be  necessary  for 
every  Roman  Catholic  in  the  United  King- 
dom to  take  it.  They  had  therefore  added 
to  the  present  oath  the  obligation  of  dis- 
closing treason,  and  of  not  recommending 
any  ctergyman  whose  loyalty  was  not  well 
known.  They  had  also  extended  the  ap- 
plication of  the  oath.  The  former  oath 
was  only  required  to  be  taken  on  the  ac- 
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ceptance  of  some  office.  The  present 
oath,  however,  was  proposed  to  be  ex- 
tended generally  to  the  clergy  as  well  as 
to  the  laity.  These  then  were  the  secu* 
rities.  Whether  the  House  would  consider 
them  to  be  sufficient,  he  knew  not.  But 
great  securities  they  unquestionably  were. 
A  right  hon.  gentleman,  he  begged  leave 
to  call  him  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Canning),  had  suggested  soma  additional 
clauses.  He  proposed  the  appointment  by 
parliament  of  Protestant  commissioners^ 
'With  power  to  withhold  their  assent  to  the 
nomination  of  those  bishops  and  apostolic 
vicars  of  whose  loyalty  they  entertained 
any  doubt,  and  also  with  power  to  inspect 
the  papers  and  books  connected  with  those 
nominations,  with  a  proviso  that  they 
should  be  bound  not  to  betray  the  secrets 
of  the  Catholic  church.  These  clauses 
would  amount  to  a  complete  security  for 
domestic  nomination.  His  right  honour* 
able  friend  had  touched  the  subject  with 
a  delicate  hand.  Those  appointed  to 
frame  the  Bill  had  not  introduced  the 
clauses  into  the  Bill,  not  because  they  dis- 
approved of  them,  but  because  they  did 
not  know  how  far  t|ie  Catholic  body  mieht 
approve  of  their  introduction.  «For  his 
own  pari,  he  thought  that  they  were  li- 
beral in  their  nature,  and  that  they  ought 
to  be  received.  He  would  now  say  a  very 
few  words  on  the  general  merits  of  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House.  It  would  no 
doubt  undergo  some  alterations  here.  But 
such  as  It  was,  it  amounted  to  a  plan  of 
perfect  domestic  security  and  liberality— 
a  plan,  the  result  of  painful  and  anxious 
inquiries— a  plan,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  which  the  greatest  statesman  of  this 
country  had  struggled  in  -vain— a  plan» 
that  he  trusted  at  no  distant  period  would 
be  completed.  If,  however,  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  baronet  wer^  acquiesced  in, 
and  this  committee  should  be  appointed, 
he  should  not  dare  to  hope  to  witness  the 
fulfilment,  not  only  of  his  wisbbs—naot 
only  of  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  this 
House,  but  of  the  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  nation.  This  was  a  Bill  of  Catholic 
emancipatioui  in  which  were  provided 
three  main  securities  for  the  ProtestanU; 
the  first  and  greatest  was  incorporation  ; 
the  second  a  positive  bar  against  domes- 
tic Catholic  influence;  und  the  third 
an  effectual  provision  against  foreign  Ca- 
tholic'interference.  This  measure,  they 
submitted,  ought  to  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  legislature^ — parliament  had  already 
pledged  itself  to  concede— it  h^  already 
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declared  that  it  was  expedient'  to  repeal 
the  iawft  which  deprive  a  great  portion  of 
their  countrymen  of  prtrilegeft  they  ought 
to  enjoy  Tor  the  sake  of  producing  general 
hartnony^  secmrity  and  happiness.  Let 
parliament,  then,  fulfil  the  pledge  it  had 
civen  to  the  nation  without  being  direrted 
from  its  ob? ions  daty  by  motions  like  thai 
to  night  proposed :  the  Bill  was  before  it, 
nor  could  any  solid  objections  be  urged  un- 
1^8  by  those  who  are  enemies  to  Catholic 
privilege  and  Protestant  security.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  Aen  moved  the  other 
orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  lUfder  observed,  that  the  riffht  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  had  contented  himself 
with  stating,  that  from  all  appearances  the 
whole  of  the  Roman  Catholic  board  would 
be  satisfied  with  the  intended  Bill.  But 
what,  he  would  ask,  would  satisfy  the  Pro^ 
testants,  should  this  Bill  pass  into  a  law  ? 
By  it  the  lay  corporations,  the  courts  of 
justice,  the  army  and  navy,  and  even  the 
cabinet,  were  to  be  open  to  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics without  any  additional  security. 
The  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  con- 
tained indeed,  an  oath  to  be  token  by  Ro* 
man  Catholics,  but  this  could  not  be  con- 
sidered as  an  additional  security  for  the 
new  advantages  granted*  since  it  wtent  no 
farther  than  the  oath  contained  in  the  Bill 
of  1791,  and  in  the  Irish  Bill  of  1793,  in 
favour  of  th^  Roman  Catholics.  As  how- 
ever, the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  to  come  under  discussion,  he  would 
not  trouble  the  House  by  premature  objec- 
tions, but  confine  himself  to  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  baronet  opposite,  which  deserved 
serious  attention ;  the  more  so,  as  the  hon. 
baronet  had  always  been  one  of  the  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  that  cause,  and  his 
doubts  came  of  course,  with  more  weight 
than  from  one  of  its  accustomed  oppo^rs. 
(Hear,  hear,  hear,  from  the  Opposition 
benches).  He  was  at  a  loss  to  guess,  what 
the  hon.  gentlemen  meant  by  those  ironi- 
cal cheers  ?  He  was  sure  the  hon.  baronet 
had  always  proved  himself  the  best  friend 
to  the  Catholic  cause ;  and  that,  by  his 
conduct  on  the  present  occasion,  he  had 
not  forfeited  that  title.  A  great  stress  had 
been  laid  on  the  boasted  securities  provid- 
ed by  the  Bill ;  but  they  did  not  appear 
to  him  Sufficient  to  induce  them  to  depart 
at  once  from  those  which  had  been  provid- 
ed by  our  ancestors,  until  the  information 
pointed  out  by  the  hon.  baronet  had  been 
obtained.  When  monastic  institutions 
were  formed  unknown  to  governments— 
when  a  sum  of  90fiOOL  was  already  sub- 


scribed for  a  Jesuits'  college,  would  any 
one  say  that  no  enquiry  was  necessary,  or 
that  the  result  of  such  an  enquiry  might 
not  induce  the  House  to  make  some 
changes  in  the  Bill?  Much  had  been 
said  of  the  gratitude  of  the  Catholics  for 
past  favours,  as  a  sample  of  what  we 
flight  reasonably  expect  from  them  for 
more  substantial  ones ;  but  what  was  the 
fact }  Out  of  a  population  of  half  a  mil- 
lion of  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  5,000 
only  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  pre- 
scribed in  the  Bill  for  their  relief.  When 
it  was  known  that  Roman  Catholic  priests 
ruled  over  their  flocks  with  such  a  despotic 
sway,  how  strange  must  it  appear  that 
they  should  have  been  disobeyed,  when 
they  recommended  to  the  people  under 
their  spiritual  care,  to  take  the  oath  of  al-  , 
legiance  to  a  Protestant  sovereign.  Ano- 
ther most  important  point  was  to  guard 
against  the  undue  influence  ^of  the  See 
of. Rome;  and  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  uniform  practice  of  the  House 
was  to  take  the  utmost  care  to  obtain  every 
necessary  information  before  they  came 
to  legislate  on  any  important  matter,  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  information 
should  be  considered  as  leu  necessary  on 
the  present  occasion.    On  all  important 

3oestion8,  and  waiving  all  other  prece- 
ents,  on  the  affairs  of  the  But  India  Com* 
pany,  the  House  had  thought  it  necessary 
to  appoint  a  committee  for  previous  en- 
<|uiiy,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  oppo- 
site himself  had  strongly  and  repeatedly 
urged  the  appointment  of  one  on  the  Catho- 
lic question.  His  language  was  then,  '*  Go 
into  a  committee,  hear  what  the  Catholics 
have  to  say,  hear  their  demands,  and  the 
securiiies  they  have  to  offer.'' — (Hear !) — 
From  that  cheering,  he  supposed  that  the 
hon.  ^ntlemen  opposite  considered  tKe 
committer  named  to  prepare  the  Bill  as 
a  committee  of  inquiry,  but  it  would  be  so 
only  in  their  own  imagination.  No  pre- 
vious enquiry  had  been  made,  and  the 
House  must  recollect,  besides,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  6rat« 
tan)  had  promised  to  have  the  Bill  brought 
in  and  printed  before  the  holidays,  in 
order  that  it  mieht  be  fairly  considered  ;  * 
which  promise  he  had  not  kept.— (Mr. 
Grattan,  across  the  table,  denicKi  the  as- 
tertion.)  There  might  be  some  mistake^ 
and  he  was  most  willing  to  take  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  word,  but  then  his  ear 
must  have  strangely  deceived  him.  This 
was  the  first  instimce  of  the  House  deviat* 
ing  from  its  usual  practice  of  enquiry  ia 
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ioportonl  cases,  and  it  would  be  the  first 
tine  that  a  Bill,  alteriag  the  fandameniat 
Jsw  of  the  land,  should  hare  been  read 
twiee  in  a  weekwithoot  an j  such  preyioOs 
enqoiry.  A  more  mischieToas  coarse 
coold  not  possibly  be  devised,  as  by  it  the 
Hoose  would  be  necessarily  deprived  of 
every  source  of  information;  He  did  not 
mean  to  impute  any  improper  motives, 
but  be  must  say,  that  if  it  was  from  the 
fear  of  any  discovery  to  which  discussion 
might  give  rise,  a  more  mischievous  ezpe* 
riment  could  not  have  been  made.  He 
would  now  vote  for  the  committee,  be« 
cause  it  would  produce  delay.  It  was,  in 
his  mind,  impossible,  when  the  House  con- 
sidered the  Bill,  that  it  should  pass  a  se* 
eond  reading.  If  there  ever  was  a  Bill 
that  demanded  sei^us  consideration,  it  was 
that  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's,  because 
it  was  in  a  most  peculiar  degree  calculated 
to  excite  the  passions  of  the  people.  If 
th#y  came  to  a  decision  upon  the  subject, 
they  should  at  least  come  to  it  after  the 
most  deliberate  enquiry.  It  was  for  this 
reason  be  would  support  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  baronet. 

Mr.  Cammg  rose,  and  before  he  pro* 
ceeded  desireid  that  the  motion  mlf^ht 
be  read ;  he  desired  that  the  resolution 
moved  by  Mr.  Grattan  in  April  lakt, 
and  then  negatived,  might  be  read  also. 
These  documents  were  accordingly  read, 
the  former  by  the  Speaker,  and  Uie  latter 
by  the  Clerk  at  the  ubie. 

And,  said  Mr.  Canning,  it  is  afier  this 
(Mr.  Grattan's)  resolution  for  referring  the 
Roman  Catholic  petition  to  a  committee, 
has  been  negatived  by  a  majority,  of 
which  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Ryder) 
was  one,  that  he  jcomes  forward  this  night 
to  support  the  motion  of  the  hon.  baronet; 
and  to  accuse  those  of  inconsntency  who 
disapproTe  of  that  motion!  I  really  do 
wonder  at  the  versatility  displayed  upon 
this  occasion  by  my  right  hon.  friend,  a 
Tersatility  not  at  all  belonging  to  his  ge- 
neral character  ;  but  entirely  owing,  I 
must  presume,  to  the  helplessness  of  his 
cause.  Nothing  in  my  recollection  of 
parliamentary  tactics  ever  sui-prised  me 
so  much  as  the  tactics  of  this  evening. 
When  I  heard  the  hon.  baronet  express  a 
doubt,  whether  his  motion  would  be  se- 
cond^, I  Confess  that  I  felt  some  surprise : 
but  when  that  doubt  was  removed  by  his 
finding  a  seconder  in  my  right  hon.  friend, 
my  surprise  vras  indeed  of  a  dififerent  de- 
scription, but  much  greater  in  degree. 
The  oaMve  of  tiM  hon,  bafontt's  motiohj 


the  manner  in  which  it^  has  been  sup* 
ported,  the  attempt  made  to  impute  incon* 
sistency  to  those  who  dissent  from  that 
motion,  because  they  see  plainly  that  it 
can  mean  nothing  but  delay,  after  the 
House  has,  by  no  equivocal  msjorities, 
determined  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  brought  forward  by  my  right 
hon.  friend—Hbe  still  bolder  attempt  to 
arraign  (he  determinations  of  the  House 
itself,  and  the  aspersions  thrown  on  the 
proceedings  of  those  members  to  whom  the 
House  was  pleased  to  entrust  the  difficult 
and  sacred  duty  of  framing  this  Bill— 
all  these  things  present  an  appearance  in 
this  evening's  debate,  to  which  ray  me- 
mory cannot  furnish  a  parallel ;  and  shew 
hoW  flexibly  extremes  can  be  made  to 
meet ;  and  how  harmoniously  contradic- 
tions  can  be  reconciled,  to  answer  a  par- 
ticular purpose. 

The  House  and  the  country  cannot  fail 
to  see  the  tendency  of  the  hon.  baronet's 
motion.  It  is  visible  to  the  world.  It 
calls  upon  the  House  to  retrace  its  steps. 
It  proposes,  by  ambiguous  words,  to  effect 
an  object  which  cannot  but  be  plainly 
understood.  There  is  one  language  pro« 
per  to  be  used  within  the  doors  of  this 
House,  and  another  without;  but  it  can* 
not  but  be  plain  to  the  lowest  intellect,  that 
this  motion,  .however  innocent  its  author, 
or  disguised  iu  character,  can  have  no 
other  efiect  than  to  defeat  the  Bill  to  which 
it  refers,  and  to' disappoint  the  recorded 
intentions  of  the  House  of  Commons. ,  Is 
it  possible  that  the  hon.  baronet  himself 
should  not  see  his  motion  in  this  light  f 
The  hon.  baronet  has  been  loudly  cheered 
by  those  who,  should  his  motion  succeed, 
will  no  doubt  indemnify  themselves  out 
of  doors  for  their  acclamations  within,- 
by  unconstrained  laughter  and  exultation 
at  the  hoQ.  baronet's  unintentional  defeat 
of  bis  own  (I  really  believe)  sincere  in* 
tentions,  in  favour  of  the  cause  which  he 
has  so  long  espoused.  It  is  we  (the  sop- 
porters  of  the  Bill)  and  not  those  who 
flatter  the  hon.  baronet  into  this  motion, 
that  are  his  true  friends :  they  will  triumph 
in  his  success  (if  unhappily  he  should 
succeed)  this  night,  not-from  participation 
in  his  immediate  views,  but  from  enmity 
to  his  ultimate  objects.  The  hon.  baronet 
professes  to  desire  a  pause  for  inquiry : 
tl^ey  well  know  that  a  pause  to-night  will 
be  m  pause  of  which  this  session  will  not 
seethe  end. 

The  hon.  bart.  tells  yon  that  you  ought 
to  haya  all  the  informatiqn  connected  with 
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the  Catholic  rdigion,  before  yoa  tgree  to 
m  Bill,  upon  the  priociple  of  which  you 
have  already  decided*  He  says  that  he 
has  thought  so  for  eight  years.  To  attain 
the  information  desired  by  tl^e  bon.  ba- 
ronet, a  circuit  of  the  world  must  be 
taken— every  quarter  where  the  Catholic 
religion  is  known  must  be  explored.  How 
such  an  inquiry  is  to-be  prosecuted, — by 
what  process  this  House  or  its  committee 
can  reach  the  information  sought  for — has 
not  been  explained.  But  if  the  progreu 
of  the  Bill  is  to  be  suspended  until  returns 
can  be  had  from  Africa— until  the  prac- 
tice and  effect  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Canada  shall  be  ascertained— 'unti I  com- 
missioners sent  out  for  these  purposes 
(and  I,  should  recommend  the  honourable 
baronet  himself  as  one  of  the  com- 
missioners 10  be  selected,  if  by  such 
appointment  I  should  not  haye  to  de- 
plore his  absence  from  this  House) — 
shall  have  returned  ;  if  the  committee 
must  continue  its  office,  until  the  arch- 
bishop of  Mohilow  is  brought  before 
it  for  examination,  with  his  patent  in 
his  handj  to  explain  the  degree  of  his 
depend ance  upon  the  see  of  Rome-— it 
requires  no  great  sagacity  to  foresee  that 
the  Bill  must  stand  still  for  more  sessions 
than  one ;  and  that  this  House  and  the 
Catholics  must  lay  in  a  good  stock  of  pa- 
tience, if  they  are  to  look  to  no  end  of 
their  anxiety,  till  this  incalculable  labour 
shall  be  eompleted.— Looking  indeed  at* 
the  hon.  baronet's  motion,  as  it  has  been 
announced,  it  is  impossible  to  say  where 
his  proposed  inquiry  is  to  terminate — for 
it  is  not  only  all  ihe  learned  l6re  which 
the  hon.  baronet  has  treasured  up  in  his 
own  mind  that  is  to  be  laid  before  the  com- 
mittee^-it  is  not  only  (let  not  the  House 
be  deluded  into  the  hope  that  it  is  only) 
the  contents  of  that  bursting  box  which  is 

{>laced  beside  your  table— but  all  the  theo- 
ogical  controversy  in  existence  must  be 
thoroughly  sifted  and  understood  before 
this  inquiry  can  close,  if  the  hon.  baronet's 
motion,  such  as  I  hold  it  in  my  hand,  be 
indeed  to  be  fully  complied  with.-«Nay, 
and  after  all  the  Tarious  branches  of  his 
motion  shall  have  been  disposed  of,  the 
labours  of  the  committee  will  not  be  at  an 
end — for  at  the  end  of  the  motion  I  find  a 
saving  Clause  as  follows^—''  Sir  J.  H.  pro- 
poses to  move  for  ?arious  other  papers  to 
refer  to  the  committee."  1  am  not  so 
whollj^  unlearned  in  those  branches  of 
study  in  which  the  hon.  baronet  peculiar- 
ly delij;bts,  m  to  be  i(;noriuit  from  what 
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original  aothor  the  hon.  baronet  derived 
this  style;  for  I  find  iu  archetype  in  the 
great  Smalgmenus,  who  first  published  a 
treatise  '  l)e  omnibui  rehut/  and  then  add- 


ed  a  supplemenui  discourse,  '  De  quibue^ 
dam  aliu.' 

To  take  the  motion  in  its  most  restricted 
shape,  does  it  not  call  for  information  re- 
specting the  nomination,  collation  and  insti- 
tution of  the  Catholic  clergy  in  all  Roman' 
Catholic  as  well  as  other  countries  in  Eu- 
rope ?  The  hon.  baronet  may  smile,  but  will 
the  House  be  so  ready  to  smile  with  him, 
when  they  learn  that  this  would  require  at 
least  one  hundred  folio  rolumes  to  be  laid 
before  the  committee  ?  Can  they  look  for- 
ward without  dismay  to  the  wading  through 
such  a  mass  of  learning— however  in- 
teresting in  itself,  or  however  lightened 
their  toil  might  be  by  the  able  comments 
of  the  learned  chairman,  (such  I  am  sura 
the  hon.  baronet  would  be)  addressed  to  a 
listening  committee  or  to  a  deifpairing 
quorum  f  One  hundred  volumes  in  folio 
did  I  say  ?  One  hundred  would  not  com- 
prise eren  the  elementary  books.  They 
would  be  but  a  specimen— a  mere  scant, 
ling.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  the 
works  of  Saint  Augustine,  in  11  folio 
Tolumes,  who  was  called  by  Erasmus, 
*  Doctor  eccksite  ineomparalniit\  Then  there 
is  an  author  familiar  to  the  hon.  baronet ; 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was  called, '  Doctor 
nmgelicM,  doe  ^TTieologut  AfuiUL*  His 
works  are  in  19  Tolumes  folio.  Of  him 
it  was  said,  '  animam  Augustini  migrasse 
in  Thomam,'  that  the  soul  of  Augustine 
had  migrated  into  Aquinas.  Into  whom 
the  soul  of  Aquinas  has  migrated  this  is 
not  the  place  to  enquire.  Next  comes 
Duns  Scotus,  who  was  called, '  Doctor  Sub^ 
tiUi/  and  he  was  opposed  to  Aquinas  tooth 
and  nail :  not  witn  less  violence  hitherto, 
have  been  opposed  the  hon.  baronet  and 
my  fight  hon.  friend,  (Mr.  Ryder).—-. 
Dons  Scolus  only  wrote  twelve  volumes 
folio  in  his  controversy  with  Aquinas* 
But  following  these  writers,  who  must  be 
consulted,  before,  as  the  hon.  baronet  ex- 
pressed himself,  any  one  could  step 
over  the  threshold  to  the  proposed  in- 
▼estigation,  we  must  resort  to  Bellar- 
mine,  a  name  more  familiar  to  us,  a  great ' 
luminary  of  the  church,  who  wrote  '  Circa 
poiesiatem  Pontificum  i»  Hcularibut/  and 
whose  works  are  comprized  in  four  quarto 
volumes,  which  may  be  read  through 
in  a  short  sitting  of  the  committee.  BeU 
larmine  again  is  opposed  by  Dr.  Milnera 
and  ttiat  rerer^nd  doctor  is  cfpposed  by 
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the  boB.  baronet  on  this  very  point  de 
potestaie  Pontificum.  I  say  nothing  of  the 
difficoltyand  perplexity  occasioned  to  this 
unhappy  commitee  by  such  opposition  and 
contradiction  of  equiponderant  opinions.— 
But  in  addition  to  the  works  I  have  men* 
tioned,  I  have  another,  which  must  be  par- 
ticularly inspected,  which  is  indeed  the 
very  grammar ^>the  accidence — of  theo- 
logical policy — which  every  member  of 
the  committee  most  have  at  his  finger's 
ends.— I  mean  the '  Oceaims  juris  civUis^  sive 
Tractattts  Tractatuum  de  Ecclesid/'  in  29 
Tolames  folio.  * 

After  reading  these  few  books,  the  com- 
mittee^  to  attain  all  the  hon.  baronet's 
objects,  would  be  under  the  necessity  of 
resoriiog  to  the  examination  of  numerous 
individuals,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  the  Catholic  church. 
—Nay,  the  Pope  himself  should  be  forth- 
coming ;  his  examination  would  be  very 
material,  to  shew  not  only  the  existing 
.practice  of  the  church,  and  also  what  new 
xegolations  his  holiness  would  be  willing  to 
make  with  a  view  to  the  conclusion  of  a 
Concordat  with  this  country  for  the  future 
government  of  our  Catholic  fellow  sub- 
jects. 

On  some  points,  however,  particularly  on 
one  which  appears  to  occasion  great  alarm 
to  the  hon.  baronet,  it  was  not  necessary 
to  resort  to  distent  paru  of  the  world  for 
information.— I  refer  to  his  apprehension 
that  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London 
might,  after  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  go  in 

f procession  to  a  Cath<flic  chapel.  Now,  by  a 
aw  of  the  5th  of  George  1,  any  corporate 
officers  who  shoold  proceed,  with  their  offi- 
cial paraphernalia,  to  any  oth^r  place  of 
worship  than  that  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, would  be  subject  to  certain  penal- 
ties, and  be  for  ever  disabled  from  holding 
inch  office,  and  this  statute  is  left  untouch- 
ed by  the  Bill.  Thereibre  the  hon.  ba- 
rouet  8  apprehension  is  wholly  unfounded 
in  this  particalar :  and  for  ascertaining 
the  necessity  of  a  provision  on  this  head« 
hia  committee  is  wholly  unnecessary. 

Another  part  of  the  hon.  baronet's 
speec^,  which  appeared  to  deserve  great 
attention,  and  to  which  my  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Ryder)  has  very  naturally 
been  eager  to  atuch  more  weight  than 
it  deserves,  related  to  the  establishment  of 
aiocie^  of  Jesoiu  in  this  country.  Un- 
doobtedly,  that  snch  a  society  should  be 
established,  in  this  coontry,  after  having 
been  abolished  in  every  Popish  country 
m  Europe^  is  a  fact  of  a  rery  alarming 


nature  :  but  still  more  alarming  is  it,  that 
the  fact  of  such  an  establishment  should 
be  communicated,  for  the  first  time,  to 
the  executive  government  of  the  country 
by  a  private  individual,  for  the  sake  of 
pointing  an  argument  in  a  debate!  but 
more  alarming  still  to  my  mind  (if  ii 
were  not  so  ludicrous  as  almost  to  pre* 
elude  the  more  serious  feeline  of  alarm) 
would  be  the  inference  which  a  person 
of  my  right  hon.  friend's  wisdom  and 
gravity  draws  from  such  a  fact,  viz.— 
that  the  system  of  laws  under  which  this 
takes  place,  is  one  which  must  not  be. 
touched  till  you  have  made  a  tour  of  the 
globe ! 

Other  visions  of  danger  arise  to  the 
eyes  of  the  hon.  baronet,  and  are  mag* 
nified  to  those  of  my  right  hon.  friend. 
The  hon.  baronet  has,  with  infinite  assi* 
duity  and  industry,  collected  inlbrmation, 
that  not  more  than  5,000  Catholics  bad 
taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  last 
Act  pa;98ed  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  body.  The  fact,  admitting  ito 
correctness,  furnishes  no  valid  objec- 
tion. The  statute  containing  those  oatht 
presents  nothing  imperative.  It  is  a 
law  granting  certain  immunities  upon 
certain  conditions,  among  which  con- 
ditions were  these  oaths ;  and  those 
who  do  not  seek  the  iodmunities,  do  not 
comply  with  the  conditions.  But  would 
any  considerate  man  seriously  maintain 
that  the  neglect  to  t«ake  certain  oaths  of  a 
public  nature  furnished  any  evidente 
against  the  loyalty  of  any  man  or  body 
of  men  ?  If  indeed  such  a  criterion  of 
loyalty  were  established,  how  many  per- 
sons would  unjustly  suffer !  Suppose  in 
the  case  of  Protestants  that  a  return  wsis 
ordered  of  the  number,  who  in  the  several 
districts  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  that  in  any  particular  district,  none,  or 
butfe^,  were  found  to  have  taken  that  oath, 
would  any  rational  being  propose,  thatsuch' 
district  should  be  placed  under  a  separate 
system  of  coercive  law  ?  Certainly  not. 
Then  upon  what  principle  could  any  por- 
tion of  the  Catholics  be  doomed  to  censure 
for  omitting  some  oaths  which  were  in  fad 
not  oaths  of  infliction  but  of  qualification  ? 
The  Bill  now  under  consideration,  provid- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  general  oath  to  be  taken 
by  all  the  Roman  uatholic  clergy,  conUin- 
Ing  an  imperative  provision  with  respect 
to  oaths?  without  any  reference  to  immn- 
nity,  or  any  object  of  advantage  to  the  in- 
dividual to  whom  thO' provision  applies. 

Such  are  tbe  only  novelties  in  argument 
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which  the  hon.  baronet  has  carried  with 
him  to  the  lide  of  the  question  which 
he  espouses  to  night.  I  give  the  hon. 
baronet  full  credit  for  having  persuaded 
himself,  though  I  know  not  by  what  pro- 
cess of  reksoningy  that  he  is  not,  by  his 
present  conduct,  essentially  prejudicing 
the  cause  of  which  he  has  so  long  been 
one  of  the  most  eminent  supporters.  I  am 
willing  to  go  as  far  as  I  can  in  believing 
that  he  has  persuaded  himself  that  he 
is  doing  that  cause  a  service.  But,  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  I  conjure  those 
,  who  wish  well  to  that  cause  to  beware  how 
they  suffer  the  hon.  baronet  to  persuade 
them  of  that,  of  which  he  must,  no  doubt, 
have  persuaded  himself.  Let  them  not  ima- 
gine for  a  moment,  that  the  adoption  of 
this  motion  (with  whatever  good  inten- 
tioHs  it  may  have  been  brought  forward) 
ii  any  thing  but  hostile  to  the  ultimate 
fluccess  of  the  Bill.  To  pause  now— to 
retrograde  now — to  descend  from  the  pin- 
nacle on  which  we  are  now  placed,  and 
which  commands  a  view  of  the  affection, 
the  harmony,  and^e  gratitude  of  our  Ro- 
man CatboHc  fellow  subjects,  would  be  to 
lose  aU  the  ground  that  we  have  gained. 
That  ground  once  lost  will  not  be  easily 
recovered.  "  There  is  a  tide  in  the  affiiirs  of 
men,'^  on  the  height  of  which  we  are  now 
ridiiig  towards  the  accomplishment  of  our 
object.  The  hands  ^f  Protestant  and  Ca- 
tholic are  outstretched  to  meet  each  other, 
and  nearly  touching.  The  interposition 
of  this  motion,  if  unfortunately  it  should 
be  carried,  may  drive  us  as  far  asunder  as 
ever. 

And  why  ?  for  what  reason  is  this 
mighty  mischief  to  be  incurred? — An  in- 
temperate paragraph,  it  seems,  has  appear- 
ed in  the  most  intemperate  publication  in 
Ireland.  Be  it  so:  but  have  we  no  more 
safe  rule  and  guidancefor  our  own  conduct, 
than  the  intemperance  of  an  Irish  Jour- 
nalist? Let  the  House  recollect  that  last 
year  they  pledged  themselves  to  take 
the  Catholic  claims  into  their  considera- 
tion early  in  the  next  session.  Very  soon 
after  the  close  of  that  session,  parliament 
was  dissolved,  and  the  pledge  so  recently 
given  was  in  great  hazard  of  being  done 
away.  Ithap[!)ened  fortunately,  however, 
that  the  merits  of  the  question  had,  from 
repealed  discussions,  made  so  deep  an  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  men,  that  the 
new  parliament  had  sat  but  a  very  little 
time  before  they  renewed  the  pledge 
given  by  their  predecessors;  and  by  a 
tery  considerable  majority  gave  leave  to 


I 


my  right  hon.  friend  to  bring  in  the  Bill 
which  is  now  the  subject  of  discussion. 
We  are  come  to  the  second  reading  of 
that  Bill.  Is  it  proposed  that  the  seaMid 
reading  shall  be  negatived,  and  the  Bill 
thrown  out,  because  an  Irish  newspa|>er 
has  been  absurd  and  impertinent? — That 
would  be  foolish  and  illogical  enough— bat 
that,  it  seems,  is  not  what  is  proposed  to 
night.— O,  no.  The  Bill  is  to  go  on.  The 
motion  of  to-night  is  all  for  the  good  of  the 
Bill.  But  somehow  or  other  it  so  happens 
that  all  the  sworn  enemies  of  the  Bill  are 
highly  in  good  humour  with  this  motion, 
which  is  ISO  eminently  calculated  to  pro- 
mote it— and  their  reasoning  upon  it,  I 
suppose,  must  be  this :  '*  because  an  Irish 
newspaper  is  very  abtord^let  us  match  it 
in  absurdity  by  going  into  the  hon.  ba» 
ronet'a  committee.''  I  really  see  not  ia 
what  other  way  the  argument  from  the 
Irish  newspaper  bears  upon  this  quettionip 
But,  Sir,  the  plain  truth  is,  that  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Bill  see  they  have  no  chance 
of  thro  wins  it  out  by  a  direct  opposition, 
and  therefore  they  would  endeavour  to 
get  rid  of  it  by  a  side  wind.  Accordinfly, 
no  mode  of  attack  upon  the  Bill,  indepen* 
dent  of  the  substance  and  merits  of  it, 
comes  amiss  to  it's  ^opponents.  One  gen- 
tleman complains  of  burr^  and  precipi- 
tation—another of  delay  in  bringing  it 
forward.  It  has  been  stated  that  my  hoe. 
friend  had  given  notice  that  he  shonld 
bring  his  Bill  forward  before  the  recess. 
No  such  thing :  he  had  said,  indeed,  that 
if  he  could  hope  to  get  it  through  the  se* 
cond  reading  before  the  recess,  he  should 
be  glad  to  have  it  printed  and  circulated, 
that  gentlemen  might  be  in  possession  of 
the  contents.  Bat  in  consequence  of  the 
press  of  business,  and  particularly  of  the 
inquiry  into  East  India  affairs,  it  was  fband 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  set  it  hr* 
ther  than  to  the  first  reading,  and  nothing 
would  have  been  more  improper  than  to 
send  it  out  to  the  world  in  that  imperfect 
and  immature  state.  My  right  hon.  friend, 
the  seconder  of  the  hon.  baronet's  motion, 
himself  fixed  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  by  fixing  this  day  for  the  call  of  the 
House ;  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Grat« 
tan)  having  declared  that  he  would  not 
move  the  second  reading  till  the  dny  of 
the  call.  Had  he  done  otherwisoi  what 
triumphant  sarcasms  should  we  not  have 
heard  against  him  for  taking  the  Honae  by 
surprise,  and  flying  from  the  test  of  a  full 
attendance !  But  after  all,  how  is  it  ppe- 
sible  that  the  enemiei  of  the  BUi  ahooM 
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fldU  flitter  tbemaelves  with  the  hope  of 
being  able  eotirely  to  prevent  a  measure 
whicb  the  House  has  so  oneqoi vocally  de- 
dared  to  be  necessary  ?  In  fact  they  do 
Dot  entertain  that  hope.  Delay  is  all 
that  they  now  venture  to  contend  for. 
The  lanjguage  which  we  heard  last  session 
from  the  lei^rned  and  right  hon.  member 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  the  venerable 
magistrate,  (sir  William  Scott)  whom  I  see 
on  the  bench  above  me>  sufficiently  shew- 
ed that  in  the  opinion  even  of  the  persotis 
moet  advene  to  unnecessary  change,  the 
laws  respecting  the  Catholics  could  not 
remain  in  their  present  state;«->that  it  was 
necessary  to  adopt  some  measure;  and 
this  opinion  the  House  adopted,  in  giving 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  of  my  right 
hon.  friend.  In  the  first  instance,  my 
right  hon.  firiend  had  been  divided  in 
his  opinion,  whether,  having  obtained 
his  committee,  he  should  proceed  by 
way  of  reaolutions,  or  should  bring  in 
a  Bill  at  once.  His  adversaries  said, 
**  talEe  the  manly  course  and  bring  in  a 
Bill/'  He  adopted  their  advice,  but  as 
soon  as  he  has  done  so,  they  immediately 
turn  round  on  him  and  say,  "  we  will 
have  another  committee.'^ 

What  may  be  the  fate  of  the  Bill 
in  this,  or  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, I  certainly  do  not  presume  to 
predict :  but  of  one  thing  I  am  oer- 
taiD,  that  if  it  should  happily  find  its 
way  through  this  House  to  the  other,  it 
will  not  there  be  combated  in  the  mi- 
serable manner  in  which  it  is  attacked  by 
this  night's  motion.  My  noble  friend  in 
the  other  House  (lord  Liverpool)  said 
fairly  on  this  question,  **  Let  the  House 
decide  upon  the  principle,  and  I  won't  be 
shabby  enough  to  dbpnte  with  you  the 
details."  And  still  less,  I  am  sure,  would 
he  stoop  to  attempt  defeating  such  a  mea- 
sore  by  interposing  vexatious  propositions 
for  delay. 

The  principle,  Sir,  which  has  been 
agreed  upon  in  the  committee,  and  which 
the  House  has  confirmed,  is,  that  the  dis- 
aknlities  of  the  Catholics  should  be  re- 
moved ;  taking  security  that  their  ad- 
mission into  the  franchises  of  the  state 
4nll  be  in  no  way  dangerous  to  the  Pro* 
testant  establishments.  So  far  as  we  have 
gone,  difficulties  have  vanished,  not  before 
vague  inquiries  into  Afirica  and  America, 
but  before  discussion.  Pursuing  the  same 
coarse,  difficulties  will  gradually  disap- 
pear, and  the  public  mind  will  become 
tiifli  and   aatisfied*    Not   that   it  may 


not  still  be  possible  to  hire  a  -  corner 
in  some  venal  newspaper,  to  undo  the 
work  of  legislation,  and  restore  the  em- 
pire to  disorder;— if  with  most  unaccount- 
able and  unexampled  folly  we'  determine 
that  this  question,  unlike  aJl  othjsrs,  and  of 
all  others  the  most  unfit  to  be  left  to  the 
mercy  of  popular  discussion,  shall  in  fact 
be  liable  to  be  turned  round  by  every 
breath  of  prejudice,  or  disafiection.  Such 
is  not  the'  policy  which  this  House  ought 
to  pursue:  such  is  not  the  duty  which  this 
House  has  to  perform.  Our  duty  as  well 
as  our  policy  in  the  state  to  which  thtt 
question  has  now  been  brought  is,  to  pro- 
ceed without  further  delay  to  those  stages 
of  the  Bill,  in  which  it  can,  consistently 
with  the  forms  of  the  House,  be  moulded 
into  that  shape,  and  receive  those  additions 
aod  improvements,  by  which  its  principle 
is  to  be  carried  into  most  effectual  and  most 
beneficent  operation.  Thinking  every  mo- 
ment that  is  wasted  before  we  proceed  to 
this  great  work,  an  mterval  of  unnecessary 
incopvenience,  disquietude  and  danger,  I 
certainly  shall  give  my  vote  against  the 
hon.  baronet's  motion  for  delay,  and  for 
immediately  reading  the  Bill  a  second 
time. 

Mr.  Canning  proceeded  to  say  that  he 
could  have  wished  to  avoid  troubling  the 
House  further  on  this  occasion,  especially 
as  other  occasions  would  occur  more  proper 
for  entering  into  the  detail  of  the  provisions 
which  he  thought  necessary  to  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill :  but  as  it  might  bo 
expected  of  him  that  he  should  not  omit 
to  explain  generally  the  nature  and  object 
of  those  provisions,  he  would  do  so  as 
shortly  as  possible.  The  principle  which 
the  resolution  of  the  House,  and  the  com* 
mittee  had  sanctioned,  was  this,  that  it 
was  expedient  to  afford  substantisl  relief 
to  the  Catholics,  with  certain  OKceptions, 
and  under  certain  regulations.— -Now,  if 
the  right  honourable  framer  of  the  Bill 
had  dealt  altogether  in  abstract  rights  and 
universal  propositions,  it  might  have  justly 
been  objected  that  he  had  outgone  the 
principle  on  which  the  measure  professed 
to  be  founded.  But  he  had  not  ffone  into 
any  extreme  of  that  kind  ;  he  bad  pro- 
fessed his  readiness  to  receive  into  his  Bill 
exceptions  and  restrictions  which  he  him- 
self should  not  have  ventured  to  propose. 
The  amendments  which  he  (Mr.  Canning^ 
wished  to  introduce  into  the  Bill,  he  had 
given  into  the  hands  of  the  honourable 
member  (Mr.  Grattan,) :  if  he  (Mr.  Grat« 
tan)  had  thought  proper  to  adopt  them. 
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be  should  have  given  his  most  cordial  sap- 
port  to  the  whole  measure^  without  in- 
dalging  the  poor  ambition  of  vindicating 
any  part  of  it  as  pecoliarly  his  own. 

There  were  three  points  to  which  it 
was  necessary  to  looic.  The  6rst  was,  the 
ascertaining  the  loyalty  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy;  the  second' was  the  preven- 
tion of  foreign  interference ;  the  third  was 
the  finding  some  security  that  our  con- 
cessions to  the  Catholic  body  should  not 
be  thrown  away,  but  should  be  met  by  a 
corresponding  spirit  of  conciliation  on  their 
part.  On  the  first  point;  of  the  Veto  he 
had  given  no  opinion,  nor  was  it  now 
before  the  House  ;  in  his  judgment,  testi- 
mony  and  not  nomination,  testimony  that 
the  person  chosen  (no  matter  by  whom) 
was  a  peaceful  and  well-disposed  subject, 
was  all  that  was  requisite.  The  next  ques* 
tion  was,  how  this  testimony  was  to  be  ob- 
tained? The  difference  between  his  plan  and 
that  of  the  Veto  would  be, -that  upon  the  one 
this  information  would  be  collected  private- 
ly and  anonymously,  and  upon  the  other 
from  acknowledged  and  regular  sources. 
It  was  his  intention  to  fill  up  the  blanks  in 
bis  clause  with  the  names  of  the  five  old- 
est Catholic  peers,  whom  he  proposed  to 
coBStitnte  a  commission  for  this  purpose. 
Their  responsibility  would  ensure  to  their 
testimony  to  the  character  of  the  person 
to  be  made  a  bishop,  the  highest  possible 
authority. 

On  the  second  pomt  all  parties  were  so 
far  agreed  as  to  concur  in  admitting  the  ne- 
cessity of  preventing  foreign  interference. 
It  appeared  from  the  hon.  baronet's  infor- 
mation that  niffht,  if  indeed  it  were  not 
before  sufficiently  notorious,  that  the  exist- 
Ing  laws  were  insufficient  for  this  purpose 
and  it  was  a  consideration  well  worthy  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  against  making 
any  changes  whatever,  and  who  are  at  the 
same  time  in  alarm  at  the  power  of  the  See 
of  Rome  in  this  country,  that  by  rejecting 
the  present  Bill  they  would  leave  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  Catholics  and 
Rome  unrestrained*  There  was,  it  is  true, 
a  law  in  this  country  which  made  the 
receiving  of  bulls  and  other  instruments 
from  the  court  of  Rome  high  treason; 
yet  bulls  and  instruments  were  continu- 
ally received,  without  any  notice  being 
taken  of  them,  and  this  was  the  state  of 
things  which  the  tremblers  at  foreign  in- 
terference would  continue!  Would  the 
House  accept  of  some  such  plan,  or  by 
rejecting  the  Bill  render  the  illicit  corres- 
pondence between  the  Catholics  and  the 
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courtof  Rome  immortal  ?  The  opposersof 
the  Bill  were  driven  to  this  dilemma,  unless 
indeed  they  avowed  that  they  had  some 
measure  of  unmitigated  severity  in  con- 
templation; and  then  the  question  would 
be,  whether  the  severity  would  be  more 
effectual  without  the  boon ;  or  whether 
we  should  take  advantage  of  the  "boon 
to  make  the  severity  palatable  ?  He  was 
not  so  bigotted  to  his  own  particular 
opinions,  as  not  to  change  them  if  good 
reasons  were  offered  against  them  ;  the 
committee  would,,  however,  be  the  place 
to  enquire  into  the  details.  At  any  rate, 
the  security,  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  ne- 
cessary to  the  state,  ought  no  longer  to 
slumber  in  obsolete  black  letter. 

The  third  point  to%vhich  he  should  now 
come,  was  but  a  short  one ;  it  was  the  obtain- 
ing some  pledge  that  our  concessions  to  the 
Catholics  shonld  not  be  thrown  away — that 
they  should  be  received  in  the  same  spirit 
in  which  they  were  granted.  "  You  may 
pass  your  Bill,— you  may  enact  and  con- 
cede what  you  please  ;  but  the  Roman,Ca- 
tholics  will  give  you  nothing  in  return* 
How  do  you  know  that  your  proffered  boon 
will  be  acceptable  to  those  whom  yon  pro- 
fess to  relieve  by  it  ?  Have  you  ascertained 
the  sense  of  the  Roman  Catholics  on  this 
question  ?"  To  socb  interrogatories  he 
should  answer,  that  it  was  nonsense  to 
talk  of  obtaining  the  opinion  of  four 
millions  of  people  individually;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  had  laws, 
(he  was  botmd  to  believe  wise  and  pro- 
vident laws)  which  prevented  the  expres- 
sion of  it  by  delegation.  The  sense  of 
the  Catholics  therefore  could  only  be 
collected  by  the  measure  of  a  parlia- 
mentary enactment,  and  their  consequent 
reception  or  rejection  of  the  opportunities 
which  such  an  enactment  would  open  to 
them,  bo  far  however  as  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  a  previous  signification  of  their 
concurrence  he  thought,  that  purpose  an- 
swered by  the  last  clause  of  his  pro- 
posed amendments,  which  enacted  that  the 
komim  Catholic  lay  commissioners  should 
meet,  within  a  given  time,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  and  that  all  the  other  enact- 
menU  of  the  Bill  should  take  effect  from 
the  date  of  the  day  on  which  the  com- 
mission should  be  constituted.  By  this 
clause  the  ontis  of  putting  the  statute  in 
force  was,  in  fact,  thrown  upon  the  Roman 
Catholics :  if  they  refused  to  constitute 
the  commission,  the  whole  of  the  provi- 
sions in  their  favour  would,  iptofacio^  fall  to 
the  ground.  He  should  not  hesitate  tosay» 
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that  so  hf  ZB  his  commuDications  with 
English  Roman  Catholics  had  extended, 
he  bad  found  no  reason  whatever  but  to 
beliere  in,  and  to  hope  for,  a  cheerful  and 
ready  acquiescence  in  the  provisions  of  his 
clauses  as  they  now  stood  :  some  altera- 
tions might  probably  render  them  still 
more  acceptable ;  but  he  beliered  that  no 
changes  in  them,  made  in  an  amicable 

Sirit,  would^  be  seriously  objectionable, 
is  knowledge  with  respect  to  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  did  not  enable  him  to  «peak 
of  their  sentiments  with  confidence  :  but 
he  had  grounds  for  believing,  that  though 
some  alterations  might  be  wished  for,  there 
was  no  contumacious  or  unthankful  spirit 
prevailing  among  the  Catholics  of  that 
country :  and  that,  Quore  especially,  among 
those  whose  opinions  were  the  most  to  be 
valued,  there  existed  a  disposition  to^  ac- 
quiesce in  whatever  the  wisdom  and  be- 
nevolence of  parliament  might  ultimately 
decide.  He  hoped  and  trusted  that  no 
turbulent  spirit  would  step  in,  between  the 
good  will  and  beneficent  intentions  of  par- 
liament, and  the  acquiescence  and  grati* 
tude  of  the  Catholics,  to  prevent  a  settle- 
ment so  desirable  to  the  whole  empire. 
This,  however,  was  more  than  he  could  be 
expected  to  undertake  for,  or  to  promise. 
But  he  most  anxiously  hoped,  that  those 
who  sought  to  overthrow  the  Bill  that 
night,  would  not  find  themselves  able,  in 
the  event  of  their  success^  to  cast  the  blame 
upon  the  misconduct  of  the  Catholics. 
*  Mr.  Canning  concluded,  by  exhorting 
the  opposers  of  the  Bill,  who  aimed  at 
defeating  it  through  the  hon.  baronet's 
motion,  rather  to  come  forward  man- 
fully, and  defeat  it  in  the  face  of  day ; 
not  to  shelter  themselves  in  the  cloud 
which  ther  hon.  baronet's  leatped  dust 
raised  around  them, — in  that  misty  ob- 
scurity which  Homer  described  as  "  better 
than  night'*  for  evil  deeds.  If  they  really 
thought  that  we  could  best  maintain  the 
domestic  security  and  tranquillity  of  the 
empire  upon  the  anomalies  of  a  tattered 
legislation,  let  them  avow  it  boldly;  if 
they  admitted  measures  of  conciliation  to 
be  necessary,  let  them  not  put  ofiT  those 
measures  till  messengers  had  been  sent 
to  the  north  and  to  the  south,  to  the  east 
and  to  the  west,  and  till  the  hon.  baronet, 
like  another  Sinbad,  should  return  from  a 
series  of  voyages  of  discovery,  with  an  ab- 
stract of  the  manners  and  costomf,  the  re- 
ligion and  polity  of  half  mankind !  For  the 
peace  and  safety  of  the  country ;  for  their 
own  honour  and  reputation,  be  conjured 
(VOL.  XXVL) 


them,  if  they  felt  themselves  strong 
enough  openly  to  oppose  the  Bill,  to 
cast  away  the  armour  which  they  had 
borrowed  from  another,  and  to  dis- 
play their  force,  effectually  and  finally, 
by  putting  an  end  to  the  Bill  that 
night.  He  conjured  the  hon.  baronet, ' 
from  whom  he  said  that  he  had  learned  alt 
that  he  knew,  and  all  he  wished  to  know 
on  abstruse  points  of  theological  cootro* 
versy,  and  to  whose  extraordinary  rudi- 
tion,  indefatigable  industry,  and  merito-N 
riooB  exertions,  he  bore  the  most  ample 
testimony,  to  pau^e  ere  he  frustrated  all 
the  iobportant  services  which  he  had  for- 
merly rendered  to  the  cause,  by  now 
throwing  his  great  weight  into  the  scale  of 
the»enemy.  He  conjured  him  to  remem« 
ber  bis  past  deeds, — and  like  another  re- 
pentant Uoriolanus,  to  quit  the  camp  of  hie 
Volscian  allies,  and  return  to  Rome  again. 

Mr.  Balhursi  said,  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  eloquence,  ridicule,  and  sarcasm^ 
that  had  been  employed  by  the  right  hon, 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  -he  must  take 
this  opportunity  of  vindicating  himself  imd 
others  who  had  been  attacked.  He  con- 
tended, that  all  that  part  of  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  which  related  to 
the  details  of  the  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Catholics  was  foreij^n  to  the  business  now 
before  the  House.  This  was  not  the  time 
at  which  such  motion  could,  with  pro* 
priety,  be  brought  forward,  nor  even  bad 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  occupied 
]the  House  that  night,  would  the  proper 
stage  have  arrived  for  submitting  to  their 
consideration  that  which  the  right  hon; 
gentleman  had  taken  this  opportunity  of 
introducing  into  his  speech.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  has  called  upon  the  House 
not  to  attempt  to  gain  a  frauaulent  triumph 
over  the  Bill  now  in  the  House,  He  should 
like  to  know  what  possible  inducement 
any  one  could  have  to  resist  it  in  the  man- 
ner which  had  been  thus  characterised  } 
What  was  there  to  hinder  any  gentlemaa 
from  originating  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  a  motion  which  would  cause  all, 
and  more  than  all,  the  delay  which  could 
be  occasioned  by  the  present  motion? 
Though  the  House  had  sanctioned  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bill  by  the  Committee, 
yet  it  was  fair  in  him,  or  any  other  mem- 
oer,  disapproving  of  it,  to  interpose  delay 
on  the  second  reading,  or  to  move  that  tM 
Bill  be  read  a  second  time  three  months  * 
hence,  if  they  thought  proper  to  do  so.  It 
was  clear  there  could  be  no  advantage^ 
but  on  the  contrary  a  great  disadvantage 
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in  taking  up  the  qoestion  before  the  House 
ivitb  this  view.   He  hoped  that  gentlemen 
would  not  think  the  present  motion  was 
supported  because  the  Bill  was  not  ap- 
proved.    To  assume  this  because  the  Bill 
inight  be  indirectly  opposed  by  the  sup- 
port given  to  the  present  motion  was  un- 
fair, as  the  time  was  not  yet  arrived  when 
distinct  opposition  could  be  offered.    The 
House  bad  in  the  last  session  resolved  to 
inquire  into  the  laws  affecting  the  Roman 
Catholics.     When  that  proposition  was 
brought  forward,  what  could  be  more  na- 
tural than  for  those  who  were  of  opinion 
no  benefit  could  result  from  such  an  en- 
quiry, to  oppose  going  into  a  committee 
on  the  subject  ?    It  had  been  the  system 
of  parliament  not  to  enter  into  a  com- 
mittee on  petitions  presented,  but  in  cases 
"Where  it  appeared  likely  that  the  wishes 
of  the  petitioners  could  be  complied  with. 
Those,  then,  who  saw  no  probability  of 
this,  might  reasonably  oppose  the  n^olion. 
The  stale  of  things,  it  was  true,  was  now 
changed.     The  Committee  had  sat,  and  a 
Bill  had  been  brought  in  founded  on  their 
resolutions.     If,  however,  the  House  had 
thought  proper  to  entertain  the  question, 
be  coqid  see  no  inconsistency  in  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  baronet  to  institute  an 
Inquiry  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  recognized 
concession  to  the  Catholics,  accompanied 
with  full  security  to  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment :    but  none  of   the   projected 
clauses  deserved   the  name  of  security. 
Nobody  was  tied  up  by  the  resolutions  of 
the  House :  the  first  branch  might  be  very 
'eligible  if  practicable;  but  if  the  provi- 
tions  in  the  second  did  not  render  it  so,  it 
was  proper  that  the  House  should  receive 
a  clear  light  on  the  whole  matter.    This 
the    right  hon.    gentleman   had   himself 
wished  for  before :    but  now  the  House 
was  told,  that  a  Bill  having  been  brought 
in,  there  was  no  occasion  for  an  inquiry. 
The  force  of  this  reasoning  he  did  not  feel, 
and  the  objections  of  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  to  the  present  motion  fell  to  the 
ground.     The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
spoken  as  if  those  who  had  permitted  the 
Bill  to  be  brought  in,  were  bound  to  sup- 
port it  through  all  its  stages ;  this  be  de- 
nied.   Those  who  were   anxious,   as  all 
must  be,  to  relieve  the  Catholics,  if  they 
•aw  this  could  not  be  done  by  the  Bill 
brought  in,  without  endangering  the  con- 
ititution,  had,  notwithstanding  their  pre- 
Tious  assent  to  its  being  proposed,  a  right 
to  oppose  it :  nay,  it  was  their  doty  to  do 


so.     Many  who  voted  for  the  Bill  at  first 
might  have  expected  something  more  eli- 
gible than  had  been  produced  by  the  Com- 
mittee, and  they  might  therefore  say,  they 
would  go  no  farther.     That  which   had 
been  said  of  the  voluminous  inquiry  in 
which  the  present  motion  would  engage 
them,  with  whatever  humour  it  had  been 
urged,  was  entitled  to  little  attention,  as 
there  was  no  probability  of  the  investiga- 
tion being  such  as  had  been  described. 
The    investigation    of   dogmas,   and  the 
examination  of  numerous  volumes  of  old 
books,  formed  no  part  of  the  hon.  baronet's 
proposition  :  and  all  the  ridicule  was  there- 
fore misplaced.     It  was  proposed  to  exa- 
mine what  the  laws  are,  how  they  affect 
the  country,  what  laws  were  enacted  when 
even  England  was  Catholic,  to  check  the 
power  of  the  See  of  Rome.     The  recent 
committee  bad  made  a  stroke  with  a  hat- 
chet :  but  it  was  easier  to  pull  down  than 
to  build  up,  and  it  required  no  talents  nor 
wisdom  to  do  so.     It  could  not  have  re- 
quired two  months  labour  merely  to  re- 
peal.    There  was  no  question  now  about 
sending  ambassadors  to  different  quarters 
of  the  globe  to  get  information.  The  hon. 
baronet  offered  to  produce  documents  be* 
fore  a  committee.     We  had  already  An- 
swers from  Louvaine  and  Salamanca  to 
Questions  sent  by  authority ;  and  nobody 
doubted  their  authenticity,  nor  thought  of 
bringing  the  learned  professors  and  di- 
vines here  to  make  their  replies.     That 
was  the  sort  of  evidence  to  be  adduced  ; 
and  he  thought  it  very  proper  to  have  it. 
The  number  of  persons  to  whom  this  mea- 
sure would  apply,  the  considerations  re- 
specting the  oaths,  &c.  were  fit  points  to 
be  understood.     With  respect  to  the  Bill 
itself,  he  thought  the  securities  which  it 
contained  did  not  deserve  that  name.     If 
it  had  been  admitted  by  the  most  strenuous 
advocates  for  the  Catholics,  that  some  se- 
curities were  necessary  to  the  safety  of 
the  Protestant    establishment,  he   vicould 
ask,  was  foreign  influence  nothing  ?  Surely 
this  would  not  be  assented,  and  if  foreign 
influence    were     not    held    as    nothing, 
ought  not  they  to  enquire  what  their  an- 
cestors had  done  to  guard  against  its  in- 
fiuence  ?  There  was  no  intention  of  send- 
ing (as  had  been  stated  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  had  first  invented  the  fact, 
and  then  turned  it  to  ridicule)  ambassadors 
to  America  or  to  Russia,  to  conduct  the 
enquiry  called  for,  nor  had  an  idea  been 
entertained  of  calling  the  learned  doctors 
who  had  been  mentioned  to  them.    AH 
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that  was  called  for  was  eyideiice,  au- 
thenticated R8  former  documents  bad  been, 
when  produced  in  cases  somewhat  similar. 
He  then  noticed  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  subject  of  the 
Jesuits,  which  he  contended  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  before  the  House. 
Whether  this  Bill  passed  or  not,  it  would 
be  proper  to  make  new  regulations  on  that 
subject,  by  effectual  laws^  though  not  such 
as  should  be  too  severe  to  be  acted  upon. 
So  also  of  the  foreign  correspondence. 
The  time  was  not  yet  come  for  opposing 
the  clauses  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 
For  the  present,  he  sl;iould  sit  down,  with 
giving  his  hearty  concurrence  to  the  mo* 
tion. 

The  Earl  of  Desart  thought,  that  in  le- 
gislating on  this  as  well  as  on  every  other 
subject  of  importance,  enquiry  ought  to 
precede  enactment.  He  saw  nothing 
unjust  or  unfair  in  supporting  such  an  en- 
quiry. He  would  ask  any  man  who 
should  look  into  this  Bill,  if  it  was  at  all 
calculated  to  put  an  end  to  contests  or  al- 
lay animosities  ?  It  merely  did  away  the 
disabilities  affecting  the  Catholics.  But 
the  system,  to  be  complete,  ought  to  be 
carried  into  a  rariety  of  details,  with  re- 
spect to  which  they  were  in  want  of  the 
requisite  information  ;  and  security,  as 
had  once  been  proposed  by  the  opposers 
of  the  present  motion,  provided  for  the 
Protestant  establishments  of  the  country. 
He  utterly  denied  that  there  was  any  in- 
consistency in  having  opposed  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  first  instance,  and  now  sup- 
porting a  motion  to  bring  information  be* 
fore  them.  The  latter  was  only  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  principle  on  which  the  former 
vote  was  given,  they  thought  the  going 
into  a  committee  could  produce  nothing 
satisfactory,  and  therefore  opposed  it;  but 
when  a  committee  was  appointed,  and 
something  was  to  be  done,  they  were  in 
favour  of  that  course  which  recommended 
that  something  to  be  founded  on  the  best 
and  clearest  hitelligeuce,  in  order  that  it 
might  t^e  as  little  injurious  as  possible. 

Lord  Caitltreagh  assured  the  House  he 
did  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
into  any  general  discussion  of  the  merits 
of  the  Bill  now  in  the  House.  Another 
opportunity  would  offer  for  going  into  that 
subject,  and  he  should  reserve  what  he  had 
to  say  till  that  opportunity  arrived.  *The 
Bill  certainly  was  not  all  that  he  could 
wish,  but  whatever  objections  he  mfght  at 
present  entertain  to  any  part  of  it,  he 
hoped  those  objections  would  ultimately 


be  removed.  He  hoped  it  would  finally 
be  so  shaped  that  he  could  give  it  his  sup- 
port. At  present  he  could  not  but  augur 
favourably  of  the  prospect  before  them, 
from  the  spirit  of  conciliation  manifested 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholics.  In  his  opi- 
nion, it  would  be  disgraceful  to  the  Pro« 
testants  to  offer  terms  which  it  was  known 
the  Catholics  could  not  accept.  It  was, 
their  duty  to  call  tn  the  Catholics  to  con- 
cede nothing  which  it  was  not  known' 
their  religion  would  authorise.  Though 
he,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  BilU 
should  support  the  measure  generally,  he 
should  be  anxioMs  to  submit  his  ideas  on 
various  parts  of  it  to  the  House,  and  it  was 
his  hope  that  those  who  brought  the  Bill 
forward,  would  attend  to  what  he  should 
have  to  off^r,  and  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  voting  for  a  measure,  which  he  thought, 
as  he  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion, 
might  be  much  better  in  their  hands  than 
in  his.  If  it  appeared  probable  that  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  baronet  would  give  him 
or  the  House  information,  which  at  pre- 
sent they  wanted,  however  he  might  re- 
gret that  the  motion  had  not  been  brought 
forward  earlier  in  the  session,  he  would 
give  it  his  support.  But  when  he  reflected 
that  all  those  great  principles  on  which 
they  ought  to  legislate  were  already  be- 
fore the  House,  or  the  means  of  collecting 
what  might  be  wanting  were  so  obvious, 
that  he  could  not  but  think  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  would  occasion  un- 
necessary delay.  He  was  particularly 
against  any  delay  which  might  prevent 
parliament  from  explaining  itself  to  the 
two  countries  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session.  He  hoped  the  complete  union  of 
the  Catholics  and  Protestants  would  not  be 
unnecessarily  deferred.  To  him  it  would 
appear  a  gceat  calamity  if  parliament  se- 
parated without  giving  the  country  that 
explanation  of  which  he  had  spoken,  more 
especially  when  he  considered  that  the 
House  stood  pledged  to  enter  into  the 
merits  of  the  question,  and  to  form  it^  de- 
cision upon  grounds  of  which  it  had  IV^ng 
been  in  possession.  Delay  would,  in  his 
opinion,  be  highly  injurious,  for  even  the 
information  desired  by  the  motion  before 
the  House  could  not  be  brought  to  a  close 
in  any  moderate  period.  He  defended  his 
right  hon.  friends  near  him.  However  he 
might  differ  from'  them  on  this  subject,  he 
still  thought  their  conduct  perfectly  con- 
sistent, for  though  they  might  be  of  opi- 
nion that  no  securities  could  be  given  by 
the  Catholics  which  ought  tp  be  satisfao 
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tory  to  the  Protestants,  it  by  no  means 
followed,  that  when  in  this  they  had  been 
overruled  by  the  House,  they  should  not 
be  disposed  to  enquire  into  the  securities 

.  which  might  be  afforded,  in  ord^r  to  de- 
cide which  was  least  objectionable.  De- 
lay in  explaining  what  were  the  views  of 
parliament  might  be  thought  to  be  mis- 
chievous in  a  great  dtgree.  Unwilling 
that  it  should  stand  between  them  and  the 
country,  he  therefore  hoped  that  if  the 
information  called  for  was  not  absolutely 
necessary,  it  would  not  be  granted,  as  he 
feared  it  could  not  be  procured  in  time  to 
enable  parliament  to  give  the  explanation 
desired  in  the  course  of  the  present  ses- 
sion. He  remained  as  he  had  ever  been, 
opposed  to  those  who  asserted  Catholic 
•mancipation  to  be  a  question  of  right 
He  contended,  that  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  more  especially  the  ecclesiastical  part 
^f  it  under  the  See  of  Rome,  had  ever  been 
subject  to  arrangement,  both  in  Catholic 
End  in  Protestant  countries.  This  broad 
proposition  he  thought  was  sufficiently 
established,  and  therefore  to  go  into  a  com- 
lAittee  to  enquire  into  this  fundamental 

,  truth  would  be  to  lose  time.  As  secretary 
of  state  for  the  colonial  department,  he  him- 
self had  had  to  take  the  pleasure  of  his 
Majesty  on  the  appointment  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  to  go  to  Malta,  who  having 
been  nominated  by  the  crown,  received 
afterwards  his  canonical  induction  from 
the  See  of  Rome.      The  grand  principle, 

^  it  must  then  be  acknowledged,  was 
sufficiently  established  :  and  to  go  into  a 
committee  was  unnecessary,  though  he 
thouflht  no  time  could  be  wasted  which 
was  fairly  applied  to  the  consideration  of 
this  important  subject.  If  the  Catholics 
went  on  with  the  ProtestanU  as  he  had 
hopes  they  would  do,  if  they  went  with 
the  legislature,  content  to  bow  to  the  deci- 
sion of  parliament,  he  thought  the  present 
the  most  aiispicious  period  the  British 
empire  had  seea  since  the  Revolution. 
He  should  be  glad  to  see  the  man  who 
could  prove  that  parliament  or  any  mem- 
ber of  it  was  actuated  in  favouring  the 
•  wishes  of  the  Catholics  by  any  other  feeling 
thaii  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  which  he 
thought  must  bespeak  a  corresponding 
temper  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics.  We 
were  not  at  present  afraid  of  a  French  in- 
vasion ;.  we  stood  in  awe  of  no  power  in 
Europe:  bat  on  the  contrary,  England 
stood  on  a  pinnacle  of  greatness  and 
glory,  higher  perhaps  than  ever  she  had 
stood  before,  and  therefore  this  was  the 


proper  time  for  a  spirit  of  conciliation  to 
manifest  itself.  He  concluded  by  re- 
peating that  it  was  his  hope  the  Bill  wooUl 
be  so  mimed  as  to  enable  him  to  give  it  his 
cordial  support. 

Mr.  Qanning  stated,  that  he  had  only 
pointed  out  what  to  him  appeared  the 
preferable  mode  of  exercising  a  right  ^ 
and  added,  that  he  was  as  firmly  deter* 
mined  as  the  noble  lord  himself  could  he, 
if  the  boon  proffered  by  parliament  should 
be  contumaciously  refused,  to  take  his 
stand  against  the  Catholics,  the  same  as  if 
he  ha^  never  stood  forward  their  advocate* 

After  a  reply  from  sir  J.  C.  Hippisley» 
the  House  divided. 

For  the  Motion     •    •    •    •      t87 
For  the  Amendment  •    -    •     235 
Majority  in  favour  of  the  Amendment— 48 

Clauses  proposed  bt   Mr.   Canming^ 

TO    BE   ADDED    TO   THE    RoMAM   CaTHOUC 

Bill.]   The  following  are  the  Clauses  pro- 

posed  by  Mr.  Canning,  to  be  added  to  the 

Roman  Catholic  Bill : 

Clauses,  intended  to  be  proposed  in  the 
Committee,  to  be  added  to  the  **  Bill 
to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the 
Civil  and  Military  Disqualifications^ 
under  which  his  Majesty's  RomaA 
Catholic  Sabjects  now  labour.'' 

A. 
(A.  1.^  And  whereas  it  is  expedient 
that  further  precautions  should  be  taken 
for  ascertaining,  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
Majesty  his  heirs  and  successors,  the  loy« 
alty  of  every  person  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  who  shall  at  any  time 
exercise  or  discharge  any  episcopal  duties 
or  functions  within  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  be  it  there- 
fore further  enacted.  That 


and  such  other  person  and  persons,  as  shall 
from  time  to  time  be  appointed  by  his 
Majesty  his  heirs  or  successors,  in  man- 
ner hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby  appointed,  commis- 
sioners for  the  purposes  of  this  present  Act. 
so  far  as  the  same  respects  Great  Britain  ; 
and  that  they  shall  hold  their  offices  dar- 
ing good  behaviour;  and  shall  be  .re- 
movable upon  an  Address  of  either  House 
of  Parliament. 

(A.  2".)  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
if  any  person  hereby  appointed  a  com- 
missioner as  aforesaid,  or  who  shall  be 
hereafter  appointed  a  commissioner  for 
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this  present  Act,  so  far  as  the  same  re- 
spects Great  Britain,  shall  depart  this  lifei 
or  shall  decline  to  act  in  the  said  commis- 
sion, or  shall  go  to  reside  out  of  the  United  ^ 
Kingdom  ;  then  and  in  every  such  case,  it 
shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty 
his  heirs  or  successors,  by  warrant  under 
the  sign  manual,  to  appoint  any  lay  peer 
of  England  or  Scotland,  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  or,  if  there  shall 
be  no  such  peer  of  full  age  and  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  then  such  lay  com- 
flHNier  of  England  or  Scotland,  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  who  shall  be 
possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  in  land  of  not 
lets  than  1,000/.  ayear^n  Great  Britain, 
as  bis  Majesty  his  heirs  or  successors  shall 
think  fit,  to  be  a  commissioner  in  the  room 
or  stead  of  the  commissioner  so  dying,  or 
declining  to  act,  or  going  to  reside  out  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

(A.  3.)  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
the  commissioners  hereby  appointed,  and 
every  commissioner  to  be  hereafter  under 
this  Act  appointed,  for  Great  Britain,  shall 
and  they  are  hereby  required,  before  they 
shall  respectiTely  take  upon  themselres 
the  executioo  and  performance  of  the 
doties  hereby  vested  in  them,  to  take  make 
and  subscribe  the  Oath  and  Declaration 
first  hereinbefore  prescribed  to  be  taken 
onde  and  subscribed,  and  shall  also  take 
and  subacribe  the  following  Oath  ; 

^lA.  B.  do  swear.  That  I  will,  with- 
'  out  favour  or  affection,  hatred  or  malice, 
'.faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according 

*  to  the  b^tof  my  judgment  and  discretion, 
'  execute  and  perform  the  duties  of  a  com- 
'  missioner,  vested  in  me  under  and  by 
'  Ttrtue  of  an  Act  made  in  the  53rd  year 
'  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  king  George 
'  the  Third,  intituled,  <  An  Act  for  the  re- 
'  moval  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Disqoali- 
'ficftions,  under  which  his  Majesty's 
'Roman  Catholic  Subjects  now  labour;' 
'  and  that  I  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
'  publbh^  disclose  or  make  known  to^any 
'  one,  save  as  by  the  said  Act  directed, 
'  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  which 

*  shall  come  to  my  knowledge  by  reason 
'  or  in  consequence  of  my  being  a  com- 
«  missioner  under  the  said  Act ;  excepting 
'  only  such  matters  or  things  as  all  per- 
'  scms,  taking  making  and  subscribing  the 
'Oath  and  Declaration  by  the  said  Act 
'first  prescribed  to  be  taken  made  and 
'subscribed,  are  thereby  boond  to  dis- 
'  close.' 

And  ibsLt  Ibe  aant  last  meotH^ned  oath 


shall  and  may  be  taken  and  subscribed  in 
any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  Chancery, 
King's-bencb,  Common  Pleas  or  Exche- 
quer at  Westminster,  and  shall  remain  of 
record  in  the  said  court. 

(A.  4.)  And  it  is  hereby  further  enact- 
ed. That  the  said  commissioners  may  from 
time  to  time  make  such  regulations,  to  he- 
binding  on  themselves  for  all  purposes  in- 
cident to  the  discharge  of  their  office,  as 
they  shall  think  proper  ;  and  that  for  ef- 
fecting the  purposes  aforesaid,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  said  commissioners,  or  a 
t;najority  of  them,  to  appoint  a  secretary,  x 
to  be  resident  in  London ;  and  that,  for 
discharging  the  expence  of  the  said  com- 
mission, and  paying  the  salary  of  the 
secretary  of  the  same,  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  shall 
issue,  out  of  the  consolidated  fund  of  Great 
Britain,  the  annual  sum  of 
to  the  secretary  of  the  said  commissioners, 
to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
commission,  as  the  said  commissioners 
shall  from  time  to  time  direct;  and  that 
iuch  secretary  shall  and  he  is  hereby  re- 
quired, before  he^acts  in*  the  execution  of 
his  office,  to  take  make  and  subscribe  the 
Oath  and  Declaration  first  hereinbefore 
prescribed  to  be  taken  made  and  sub- 
scribed, and  shall  also  take  and  subscribe 
the  following  Oath ; 

*  lA,  B.  do  swear.  That  I  will,  accord- 
'  ing  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  know- 
'  ledge,  faithfully  execute  the  office  of 
'  secretary  to  the  commission  appointed 
'  by  an  Act  of  the  53rd  year  of  the  reign 
'  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled,  '  An 
*  Act  for  the  removal  of  the  Civil  and  Mi- 
'  litary  Disqualifications,  under  which  his 
'  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects  now 
'  labour  ;'^  and  that  I  will  not  publish  dis- 
'  close  or  make  known  to  any  person  or 
'  persons  whomsoever,  save  as  by  the  said 
'  Act  directed,  any  matter  or^hing  what- 
'  soever,  which  shall  come  to  my  know- 
'  ledge  by  reason  of  the  said  office ;  ex- 
'  cepting  only  such  matters  or  things  as  all 
'  persons,  taking  making  and  subscribing 
'  the  Oath  and  Declaration  by  the  said 
'Act  first  prescribed  to  be  taken  made 
'  and  subscribed,  are  thereby  bound  to 
'  disclose.' 

And  that  the  said  last  mentioned  oath 
shall  and  may  be  taken  and  subscribed  by 
the  said  secretary ^  before  two  or  more  of 
tb«  said  commissioners,  who  are  hereby 
authorised  and  empowered  to  administer 
the  tame. 
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(A:  5.)  And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted. 
That  the  said  secretary  shall  be  remoTable 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  said  commissioners, 
or  the  major  part  of  them ;  and  that  on 
every  appointment  of  a  new  secretary, 
the  same  shall  be  notified  by  the  said 
commissioners  to  one  of  his  Majesty's 
secretaries  of  state. 

(A.  6.)  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
every  person  in  holy  orders,  professing 
the  koaiin  Catholic  religion,  who  shall  at 
any  tigie  be  nominated  elected  or  ap- 
pomted)  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church,  to  exercise  or  dis- 
charge any  epi9Copal  duties  or  functions 
in  Great  Britain,  shall,  before  he  assumes 
the  exercise  of  such  episcopal  duties  or 
functions,  give  notice  of  such  his  nomina- 
tion election  or  appointment,  by  writing 
under  his  hand,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
said  commissioners,  who  shall  forthwith 
give  information  thereof  to  the  said  com- 
missioners; and  the  said  commissioners 
shall,  within  six  weeks  after  receiving 
such  information,  transmit  the  same,  by 
writing  under  their  respective  hands  and 
seals,  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State ;  and  shall  at  the  same 
time  certify  io  form  and  manner  follow- 
ing; 

*  We  do  hereby  certify  and  declare, 
•  that  we  do  not  know  or  believe  any  thing 
'  which  tends  to  impeach  the  loyally:  or 
'  peaceable  conduct  of  ' 

Unless  the  said  commissioners,  or  the  ma- 
jor part  of  them,  shall  deem  the  person, 
of  whose  nomination  election  or  appoint- 
inent  they  shall  have  been  so  informed  as 
aforesaid,  to  be  a  person  disloyal  and  dis- 
affected to  his  Majesty  his  beirs  and  sue* 
cessors,  or  not  of  a  peaceable  conduct;  in 
which  case  they  shall  refuse  to  grant  the 
Said  certificate. 

(A.  7.)  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
no  such  person  as  aforesaid,  in  whose  fa- 
vour the  said  commissioners  shall  so  have 
refused  to  certify  in  form  and  manner 
aforesaid,  shall  be  capable  of  exercising 
any  episcopal  duties  or  functions  what- 
soever, within  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
that  if  any  such  person  shall,  nevertheless, 
assume  the  exercise  of  such  episcopal 
duties  or  functions  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  such  persons  shall  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor ;  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom,  in  manner  91  hereinbefore 
directed. 

(A. 8)  Provided  always,  and  it  is  here- 
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by  further  enacted.  That  the  said  commis- 
sioners so  refusing  to  certify  in  favour  of 
any  such  person  as  aforesaid,  shall  not, 
nor  shall  any  one  of  them,  on  account  of 
such  refusal,  or  by  reason  thereof,  be  sob* 
ject  or  liable  to  any  action  for  damages, 
or  any  other  legal  proceeding  whatsoever. 


(A.  9.)  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 

and 
such  other  person  or  persons  as  shall  from 
time  to  time  be  appointed  by  his  Majesty 
his  heirs  or  successors  in  manner  herein- 
after mentioned,  shall  be  and  the  same  are 
hereby  appointed  commissioners  for  the 
purposes  of  this  present  Act,  so  far  as  the 
same  respects  Ireland ;  and  that  they  shall 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour, 
and  shall  be  removable  upon  an  Address 
of  either  House  of  Parliament. 

(A.  10.)  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
if  any  person  hereby  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner as  aforesaid,  or  who  shall  be  here- 
after appointed  a  commissioner  for  this 
present  Act,  so  far  as  the  same  respects 
Ireland,  shall  depart  this  life,  or  shall  de- 
cline to  act  in  the  said  commission,  or 
shall  go  to  reside  out  of  the  United  King- 
dom, then  and  in  every  such  case  it  shall 
and  may  be  lawful  for  his  Majesty  bis 
heirs  or  successors,  by  warrant  under  the 
sign  manual,  to  appomt  any  lay  peer  of 
Ireland,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  or,  if  there  shall  be  no  such  peer 
of  full  age  and  within  the  kingdom,  then 
such  lay  commoner,  professing  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  who  shall  be  possessed 
of  a  freehold  estate  in  land  of  not  less 
than  1,000/.  a  year  in  Ireland,  as  his  Ma- 
jesty his  heirs  or  successors  shall  think 
fit,  to  be  a  commissioner  in  the  room  or 
stead  of  the  commissioner  so  dying,  or 
declining  to  act,  or  going  to  reside  out  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

(A.  1 1.)  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
the  commissioners  hereby  appointed,  and 
every  commissioner  to  be  hereafter  under 
this  Act  appointed,  for  Ireland,  shall,  and 
they  are  hereby  required,  before  they 
shall  respectively  take  on  themselves  the 
execution  and  performance  of  the  duties 
hereby  vested  in  them,  to  take  make  and 
subscribe  the  Oath  and  Declaration  first 
hereinbefore  prescribed  to  be  taken  made 
and  subscribed,  and  shall  also  take  and 
subscribe  the  following  Oath ; 

'I  A  B,  do  swear,  that  I  will,  without 
'  favour  or  affection,  hatred  or  malice. 
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*  faUhMly  and  impartially,  and  according 
<  to  the  best  of  my  jadgment  and  discre- 

*  tioo,  execute  and  perform  t^e  duties  of  a 
'  commiasioner,  vested  in  me  under  and 
*by  virtue  of  an  Act  made  in  the  53d 

*  year  of  the  reign  of  his  Majesty  king 
'  George  the  3d,  intituled,  *  An  Act  for 
« the  removal  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Dis- 
'  qoalifications,  under  which  his  Majesty's 
'Roman  Catholic  subjects  now  labour;' 
'and  that  I  will   not,  directly  or  indi- 

*  rectly,  publish  disclose  or  make  known 
'  to  any  one,  save  as  by  the  said  Act  di* 
'  rected,  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever, 
'  which  shall  come  to  my  knowledge  by 
'  reason  or  in  consequence  of  my  being  a 
'  commissioner  under  the  said  Act ;  ex« 

*  cepting  only  such  matters  or  things  as 
« all  persons,  taking  making  and  subscribe 
'  ing  the  Oath  and  Declaration  by  the 
<said  Act  first  prescribed  to  be  taken 
<  made  and  subscribed,  are  thereby  bound 
'  to  disclose/ 

And  that  the  said  last  mentioned  oath 
thali  and  may  be  taken  and  subscribed  in 
any  of  his  Majesty's  courts  of  Chancery, 
King's-bench,  Common  Pleas  or  Exche- 
qoer,  in  Dublin,  and  shall  remain  of  record 
in  the  said  court* 

(A.  12.)  And  it  is  hereby  further 
enacted.  That  the  said  commissioners  may 
from  time  to  time  make  such  regulations, 
to  be  binding  on  themselves  for  all  pur-> 
poses  incident  to  the  discharge  of  their 
office,  as  they  shall  think  proper ;  and  that, 
for  effecting  the  purposes  aforesaid,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  said  commissioners,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  to  appoint  a  secretary, 
to  be  resident  in  Dublin ;  and  that,  for 
discharging  the  erpence  of  the  said  com- 
mission, and  paying  the  salary  of  the 
secretary  of  tbe  same,  the  lords  commis- 
sioners of  his  Majesty's  Treasury  in  Ire- 
bnd,  shall  issue,  out  of  the  consolidated 
fimd  of  Ireland,  the  annual  sum  of 
to  tbe  secretary  of  the  said  commissioners, 
to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  said 
commission,  as  the  said  commissioners  shall 
firom  time  to  time  direct ;  and  that  such 
secretary  shall,  and  he  is  hereby  required, 
before  he  acts  in  the  execaiion  of  his  office, 
to  take  make  and  subscribe  the  Oath  and 
Declaration  first  hereinbefore  prescribed  to 
be  taken  made  and  subscribed,  and  shall 
itUotake  and  subscribe  the  following  Oath ; 

*  1  A,  B.  do  swear.  That  I  will,  accord- 
*  ing  to  the  best  of  my  skill  and  knowledge, 
'  faithfully  execute  and  perform  the  office 
'otiecretSLry  to  tbe  commiifiion  appointed 


*  by  an  Act  of  the  53rd  year  of  thcreign 
'  of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled, '  An  Act 
'  for»the  removal  of  tbeCivil  and  Military 
'  Disqualifications,  under  which  his  Ma- 
'jesty's  Rotnan  Catholic  subjects  now 
'  labour  ;*  and  that  I  will  not  publish 
f  disclose  or  make  known  to  any  person  or 
'  persons  whomsoever,  save  as  by  the  said 
'  Act  directed,  any  matter  or  thing  what- 
'  soever,  which  shall  come  to  my  know  ledge 

*  by  reason  of  the  said  office,  excepting  only 
'  such  matters  or  things  as  all  persons  tak- 
'  ing  making  and  subscribing  the  Oath  and 
'  Declaration  by  the  said  Act  first  pre- 
'  scribed  to  be  taken  made  and  subscribed^ 
'  are  thereby  bound  to  disclose.' 

And  that  the  said  last  mentioned  oath 
shall  and  may  be  taken  and  subscribed  by 
the  said  secretary,  before  two  or  more  of 
the  said  commissioners,  who  are  hereby 
authorised  and  empowered  to  administer 
the  same. 

(A.  13.)  And  it  it  hereby  further 
enacted.  That  the  said  secretary  shall  be 
removable  at  the  plea;sure  of  the  said  com- 
missioners, or  the  major  part  of  them  ; 
and  that  on  every  appointment  of  a  new 
secretary,  the  same  shall  be  notified  by 
the  said  commissioners  to  the  chief  secre- 
tary of  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

(A.  H.)  And  be  it  further  enacted. 
That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this 
Act,  every  person  in  holy  orders,  pro- 
fessing the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  who 
shall  at  any  time  be  nominated  elected  or 
appointed,  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  cburch,  to  exercise  or 
discbarge  any  episcopal  duties  or  functions 
in  Ireland,  shall,  before  he  assumes  the 
exercise  of  any  such  episcopal  duties  or  func- 
tions, give  notice  of  such  his  nomination 
election  or  appointment,  by  writing  under 
his  hand,  to  the  secretary  of  the  said  com- 
missioners, who  shall  forthwith  give  infor- 
mation thereof  to  the  said  commissioners ; 
and  the  ^aid  commissioners  shall,  within 
six  weeks  afler  receiving  such  informa- 
tion, transmit  the  same,  by  writing  under 
their  respective  hands  and  seals,  to  the 
chief  secretary  of  the  lord  lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  and  shall  at  the  same  time  certify 
in  form  and  manner  following; 

'  We  dp   hereby  certify  and   declare, 

*  That  we  do  not  know  or   believe  any 

*  thing  which  tends  to  impeach  the  loyalty 
'  or  peaceable  conduct  of  :' 
Unless   the   said    commissioners,   or    the 
major  part  of  them,  shall  deem  the  person, 
of  whose  uomindtion  election  or  appoint- 
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ment  tbey  shall  have  been  so  informed  as 
aforesaid,  to  be  a  person  disloyal  and  dis- 
affected to  his  Majesty  his  heirs  and  sucr 
cessors,  or  not  of  a  peaceable  conduct ;  in 
which  case  they  shall  refuse  to  grant  the 
said^  certificate. 

(A.  15.)  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That 
no  such  person  as  aforesaid  in  whose  favour 
the  said  commissioners  shall  so  have  re- 
fused to  certify  in  manner  and  foirm  afore- 
•aid,  shall  be  capable  of  exercising  any 
episcopal  duties  or  functions'  whatsoever, 
within  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that  if 
any  such  person  shall,  nevertheress,  as- 
sume and  exercise  any  episcopal  duties  or 
functions  whatsoeref,  within  the  United 
Kingdom,  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor;  and,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  sent  out  of 
the  kingdom,  in  manner  as  hereinbefore 
directed. 

(A.  16.)  Provided  always,  and  it  is 
hereby  further  enacted.  That  the  said 
commissioners,  so  refusing  to  certify  in 
favour  of  any  such  person  as  aforesaid, 
ah  all  not,  nor  shall  any  one  of  them,  on 
account  of  such  refusal,  or  by  reason 
thereof,  be  subject  or  Liable  to  any  action 
for  damages,  or  any  other  legal  proceed- 
ing whaUoever. 

B. 

(B.  1.)  And  whereas  it  is  fit  and  reason* 
able  that  his  Majesty  his  heirs  and  sue* 
cessors,  should  be  satisfied  that  no  inter- 
course takes  place  between  any  of  the 
subjects  of  this  realm  and  a  foreign  power, 
which  can  in  any  degree  tend  to  withdraw 
any  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  from  the  al- 
legiance which  they  owe  to  his  Majesty's 
sacred  person  and  government,  or  to  inter* 
fere  with  the  temporal  or  civil  rights  or 
duties  of  any  of  hU  Majesty's  subjects : 
and  whereas  the  laws  made  in  former 
times,  prohibiting  all  intercourse  between 
the  subjects  of  this  realm  and  the  See  of 
Rome,  are  of  extreme  and  undistinguishing 
rigour  and  severity  ;  be  it  therefore  en- 
acted, That  the  commissioners  appointed 
and  to  be  appointed  at  any  time  hereafter 
under  this  Act,  as  herein- before  specified, 
for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively, 
with  the  addition,  in  the  said  commission, 
in  Great  Britain,  of  the  lord  high  chan- 
cellor or  lord  keeper  or  first  commissioner 
of  the  great  seal  for  the  time  being,  and 
of  one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  secreta- 
ries of  state  (being  a  Protestant)  or  of  such 
•ne  other  member  of  his  Majestj^'s  most 
bonofirabte  privy  council  in  Great  Britam 


(being  a  Protestant)  as  his  Majesty  his 
heirs  and  successors  shall  think  fit  from 
time  to  time  to  appoint :  and  with  the  ad- 
dition, in  the  said  commission,  in  Ire- 
land, of  the  lord  high  chancellor,  lord 
keeper  or  first  commissioner  of  the  great 
seal  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  and 
of  the  chief  secretary  to  the  lord  lieute- 
nant or  lord  deputy,  or  other  chief  go- 
vernor, or  governors  of  Ireland  (being  a 
Protestant)  or  of  such  one  other  member 
of  the  privy  council  of  Ireland  (being  a 
Protestant)  as  the  lord  lieutenant  or  lord 
deputy,  or  other  chief  governor  br  go- 
vernors may  think  fit  firom  time  to  time 
to  appoint;  and  with  the  further  addition, 
in  the  said  commission,  in  Great  Britain, 
of  such  person  in  holy  orders,  professing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  as  shall  be  in 
the  exercise  of  episcopal  functions  among 
Roman' Catholics  in  London;  and  with 
the  further  addition,  in  the  said  commis- 
sion, in  Ireland,  of  the  titular  Roman  Ca- 
tholic archbishops  of  Armagh  and  Dob* 
lin  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  and  they 
are  hereby  appointed  commissioners  onder 
this  Act,  for  the  purpose  hereinafter  ex* 
pressed. 

(B.  2.)  And  it  is  hereby  further  en* 
acted.  That  the  said  person  so  exercising 
episcopal  functions,  among  Roman  Ca* 
tholics  in  London,  and  the  said  titular 
archbishops,  shall,  and  thev  are  hereby 
required,  before  they  shall  respectitely 
take  upon  themselves  the  execution  of  the 
duties  hereby  vested  in  themji  ^^^  Mid 
subscribe,  before  two  or  more  of  the  com- 
missioners already  hereinbefore  appointed 
(who  are  hereby  authorised  and  era* 
powered  to  administer  the  same)  the  fol- 
lowing Oath; 

*l  A.  B.  do  swear.  That  I  will,  with* 

*  out  favour  or  afiection,  hatred  or  malice, 
«  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according 
'  to  the  best  of  mv  judgment  and  discre- 
'  tion,  execute  and  perform  the  duties  of  a 
'  commissioner,  vested  in  me  under  and  by 

*  virtue  of  an  Act,  made  in  the  5Srd  year 
*'  of  the  reign  of  bis  Majesty  king  George 
'  the  3d,  intituled,  '  An  Act  for  the  re* 
'  moval  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Disqoa* 

*  lificati6ns,  under  which  his  Majesty's 
^  Roman  Catholic  subjects  now  labour ;' 
«  and  that  I  will  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
'  publish  disclose  or  make  known,  to  any 
'  one,  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever, 
'  which  snail  come  to  my  knowledge  by, 

*  reason  or  in  consequence  of  my  being  a 
'  commissioner  under  the  said  Act ;  ex- 
'  cepting  only  such  matters  and  things  as 
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'  M  persons^  taking  making  and  subscrib- 
'  ing  the  Oath  and  t)edaration  by  the 
'  said  Act  first  prescribed  to  be  taken  made 
'  and  subscribed,  are  thereby  bound  to  dis- 
'  cIom/ 

And  that  the  said  Protestant  commis- 
aioners  shall  in  like  manner  take  and  sob- 
icribe,  before  any  two  of  the  said  com- 
missioners already  hereinbefore  appointed 
(who  are  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  administer  the  same)  the  fol- 
lowing Oath; 

*l  A.  B.  do  swear.  That  I  will,  without 
'  favour  or  affection,  hatred  or  malice, 
'  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  according 
'  to  the  best  of  my  judgment  and  discre- 
'  tioD,  execute  and  perform  the  duties  of  a 

*  commissioner,  vested  in  me  under  and 
'by  virtue  of  an  Act,  made  in  the  53d 
'year  of  the  reign  of  bis  Majesty  king 
'-iveorge  the  third,  intituled, '  An  Act  for 
« the  removal  of  the  Civil  and  Military 

*  Disqualifications,  under  which  his  Ma- 
'jesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  now  la- 
'bour;'  and  that  I  will  not,  directly  or 
'  indirectly,  publish  disclose  or  make 
'  known,  to  any  one,  any  matter  or  thing 
'whatsoever,  which  shall  come  to  my 
'  knowledge  by  reason  or  in  consequence 
'  of  my  being  a  commissioner  under  the 
«  said  Act,  excepting  only  such  matters  or 
« things  as,  by  my  oath  and  duty  of  a 
i  privy  counsellor,  I  am  bound  to  disclose/ 

(B.  3.)  And  it  is  hereby  further  en- 
acted. That  the  secretaries  respectively 
appointed  by  the  commissioners  first  here- 
inbefore appointed  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively,  shall  likewise  be  the 
secretaries  of  the  last-mentioned  com- 
missions in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
spectively. 

(B.  4.)  And  it  is  hereby  further  en- 
acted. That  three  of  the  commissioners  of 
each  of  the  said  last* mentioned  commis- 
sions in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respec- 
tively, shall  form  a  quorum  of  such  com- 
missioners, and  shall  be  competent  to 
transact  a  1 1  the  busi  ness  of  such  com  m ission : 
provided  always,  that  one  of  the  Protes- 
tant members  of  each  of  the  said  commis- 
sions shall  be  one  of  each  of  the  said 
quorums;  and  that  due  notice  of  every 
meeting  shall  have  been  given  by  each 
secretary  to  each  and  every ,  member 
of  each  of  the  said  commissions  respec- 
tifcly. 

.  (B.  5.)   And  it  i^  hereby  further  en- 
acted, That  so  often  as  any  subject  or 
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subjects  of  his  Majesty  his  heirs  or  suc- 
cessors, shall,  at  anytime  after  the  passing  • 
of  this  Act,  receive  any  bull,  dispensation, 
or  other  instrument,  from  the  See  of  Rome, 
or  from  any  person  or  body  whatsoever  in 
foreign  parts,  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  said  See,  the  person  or  persons  so 
receiving  the  same,  shall,  if  he  or  they 
be  resident  in  Great  Britain,  within  six 
weeks  after  his  or  their  receiving  the 
same,  deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to 
the  secretary  of  the  said  commissioners  in 
Great  Britain,  to  be  by  him  forthwitfat 
transmitted  or  communicated  to  the  said 
commissioners,  a  full  and  perfect  copy  of** 
th»  said  instrument,  signed  with  his  nama- 
ii^  his  own  handwriting ;  and,  if  resident  in 
Ireland,  shall,  within  the  like  space  of  six 
weeks  after  receiving  such  bull,  dispensa* 
tion,  or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid,  de- 
liver pr  cause  to  be  delivered  a  full  and 
perfect  copy  thereof,  signed  with  his  name, 
m  his  own  handwriting,  to  the  secretary 
of  the  said  commissioners  in  Ireland,  to  be 
b^  him  forthwith  transmitted  or  commu- 
nicated to  the  said  commissioners. 

(B.  6.)  Provided  always,  and  it  is  here* 
by  further  enacted.  That  if  Uie  person  or 
persons  so  receiving  such  bull,  dispensa- 
tion, or  other  instrument  as  aforesaid,  shall 
deliver  or  cause  to  be  delivered  to  the  se- 
cretary of  the  said  commission  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  within  the  time  herein- 
before prescribed,  a  writing  under  his 
hand,  certifying  the  fact  of  his  having  re- 
ceived such  bull,  dispensation,  or  other  in- 
strument as  aforesaid,  and  shall  accompany 
the  said  certificate  with  the  following 
Oath, 

'I  A.  B.  do  swear,  that  the  instru- 
'  ment  [describing  the  instrument  as  the 
'  case  may  be]  which  'I  hereby  acknow- 
'  ledge  to  have  received  from  the  See  of 
'  Rome  lor,  from  such  or  such  body  or  per- 
'  son,  as  the  case  may  be"]  under  the  au- 

*  thority  of  the  said  See,  does  relate  wholly 
'  and  exclusively  to  spiritual  concerns ;  and 

*  that  it  does  not  contain  or  refer  to  any 
'  matter  or  thing  which  does  or  can  directly 
'  or  indirectly  affect  or  interfere  with  the 
'  duty  and  allegiance  which  I  owe  to  bis 
'  Majesty's  sacred  person  and  government, 

*  or  with  the  temporal,  civil  or  social  rights, 
'  properties  or  duties  of  any  other  of  his 
'  Majesty's  subjects.    So  help  me  God.' 

Which  oath  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
for  the  said  person  to  take  and  subscribe, 
either  before  the  said  commissioners,  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  or 
(H) 
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before  such  quorum  thereof  ai  aforesaid, 
who  are  hereby  authorised  and  empowered 
to  administer  the  same ;  or  in  any  of  the 
oourtB  hereinbefore  mentioned ;  then  and 
in  every  «oeh  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for 
the  said  commissioners,  in  Great  Britain 
or  Ireland  respectively,  or  for  such  quorum 
thereof  as  aforesaid,  in  the  exercise  of 
their  judgment  and  discretion,  to  admK 
and  receive  such  certificate,  accondpanied 
with  such  oath,  in  lieu  and  stead  of  the  full 
and  perfect  copy  of  the  bull,  dispensation, 
or  other  instrument  hereby  required. 

(B.  7)  And  it  is  hereby  further  enact- 
ed. That  any  such  person  or  persons,  as 
aforesaid,  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  re- 
tpectively,  who  shall  at  any  time  after  the 
passing  of  this  Act,  receive  any  such  bull, 
dispensation)  or  other  instrument  as  afore- 
said, and  who  shall  duly  deliver  or  cause 
to  be  delivered,  a  full  and  perfect  copy 
thereof  as  hereinbefore  directed,  or  who 
shall  deliver  or  f  ause  to  be  delivered  such 
certificate  of  the  receipt  thereof,  accom- 
panied by  such  oath  as  is  hereinbefore 
prescribed,  and  whose  said  certificate  and 
oath  shall  be  admitted  and  received  by 
the  said  commissioners  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland  respectively,  or  by  such  quorum 
thereof  as  aforesaid,  in  lieu  and  stead  of 
such  perfect  copy  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
free  and  exempt  from  all  pains  and  penal- 
ties whatsoever,  to  which  he  or  they 
would,  upon  conviction,  be  liable  by  any 
]aws  now  existing  in  Great  Britain  or  Ire- 
land respectively,  against  the  receiving 
and  publishing  bulls,  dispensations,  or 
other  instruments  from  the  See  of  Rome, 
or  from  any  authority  or  pretended  autho*. 
rity  under  the  said  See:  but  that  anv  such 
person  or  persons  so  receiving  such  bull, 
dispensation,  or  other  instrument  as  afore- 
said, and  not  so  duly  delivering  or  caus- 
ing to  be  delivered,  as  aforesaid,  either 
such  full  and  perfect  copy  thereof,  or  such 
certificate  of  the  receipt  thereof,  accom- 
panied by  such  oath  as  is  hereinbefore 
prescribed,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor; 
and  shall,  in  Ken  of  all  pains  and  penalties 
whatsoever,  to  which  he  or  they  would  be 
liable,  by  any  laws  now  existing  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland  respect! vely,agaikist  the 
receiving  and  publishing,  bulls,  dispensa- 
«^ions,  or  other  instruments  from  the  See  of 
Rome,  or  from  any  authority  or  pretended 
authority  under  the  said  See,  be  liable  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  if)  the  manner 
as  hereinbefora  directed. 
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And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  coaa*- 
missioners  first  hereinbefore  appointed,  fot 
Great  Britain,  and  Ireland  respectively^ 
shall  meet  and  appoint  their  respective  se* 
cretaries,  and  give  notice  of  such  appoint- 
ments to  one  of  his  Majesty^  principal 
secretaries  of  state  in  Great  Britain,  and  to 
the  chief  secretary  of  the  lord  lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  respectively  within 
after  the  passing  of  this  Act;  and  that  all 
and  singular  the  enactments  and  prori- 
sions  of  this  Act  (other  than  those  which 
relate  to  the  appointment  of  the  said  first 
named  commissioners  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively)  shall  take  effect,  and 
be  of  full  force  and  validity,  immediately 
from  and  after  the  time  at  which  the  said 
first  named  commissioners,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland  respectively,  shall  hare 
so  met,  and  so  made  and  notified  the  ap- 
pointments of  their  respective  secretaries 
as  aforesaid.         ^ 

In  the  Clause  of  the  Bill,  which  excepts 
from  the  number  of  offices  generally  opeis- 
ed  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  office  of 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  of 
Great  Britain,  and  that  of  Lord  Lien te* 
nant.  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief  Gover- 
nor or  Governors  of  Ireland ;  it  will  be 
proposed  to  add,  to  these  exceptions,  that 
of  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or 
First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  i^eal  in 
Ireland ;  and  that  of  Commander  in  Chief 
hi  Great  Britain. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Wednesday,  Moy  12. 

Manchester  Justices'  Bill.I  A  con- 
versation took  place  on  the  Manchester 
Justices*  Bill,  upon  which  lord  Stanley, 
col.  Cawthorne,  Mr.  Wilbraham  Bootle, 
sir  Robert  Heron,  and  other  members^ 
made  some  observations. 

Sir  Samuel  Romiliy  was  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  inasmuch  as  it  went  to 
introduce  stipendiary  magistrates  in  the 
place  of  that  respectable  class  of  magis- 
trates, who  in  this  county  discharged  the 
functions  of  magbtracy  gratuitously.  It 
had  been  said,  that  it  was  not  the  custom 
in  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  to  appoint  any 
man  in  trade  a  magistrate,  and  that  there 
were  but  few  wealthy  men  in  Manchester 
not  engaged  in  trade.  If  there  was  no- 
thing but  this  custom  which  couM  be  ad« 
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TftBced  in  faTour  of  the  measure,  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  break 
tbroogb  it,  and  introduce  into  the  com* 
mission  some  of  the  respectable  gentlemen 
engaged  in  trade  and  manufactures. 

Mr.  Baihurst  said,  that  the  reason  of  the 
rule  was,  that  as  a  great  part  of  the  busi* 
aevof  the  magistrates  in  Manchester  con- 
sisted in  settling  the  disputes  of  masters 
ftnd  their  workmen,  a  magistrate  wbo  was 
himself  concerned  in  manufacture,  might 
be  suspected  by  some  persons  of  having  a 
bias  one  way,  and  of  not  being  so  impar- 
tial as  could  be  wished.  He  had  no  ob- 
jection, however,  to  introduce  into  the 
commission  of  the  peace  for  Manchester, 
wealthy  and  respectable  persons  engaged 
in  trade,  but  not  in  manufactures^  He  had 
already  made  the  offer  if  any  such  gentle* 
men  would  pledge  themselves  to  be  act- 
ing magistrates.  The  business,  however, 
of  the  sessions  at  Manchester  was  very 
heavy,  and  the  few  country  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  were  magistrates, 
refused  to  act  unless  some  more  assist- 
ance was  procured  for  them.  Although 
he  highly  approved  ^of  the  principle  of 
preferring  the  services  of  independent 
gentlemen  acting  gratuitously  to  paid  ma- 
gistrates, yet  there  were  some  cases  in 
which  it  could  not  be  adopted.  He  con- 
ceiyed  the  case  of  Manchester  to  be  an 
exception,  and  that  the  present  Bill  was 
necessary. 

The  House  then  divided  :  For  the  Bill, 
47 :  Against  it,  23 :  Majority,  2^. 

Election  Bills.]  Mr.  Williams  Wynn 
presented  a  Bill  for  amending  and  render- 
ing mor«  effectual  the  laws  for  the  trials 
of  controverted  elections,  and  returns  of 
raeinbers  to  serve  in  parliament;  also, 
a  Bill  for  the  more  regular  conveyance  of 
writs  for  the  election  of  members  to  serve 
in  parliament;  and  the  same  were  read  a 
first  time,  and  ordered  to  be  read  a  second 
Ume  toHDorrow.  % 

Leather  Tax.]  Lord  Alihorpe  rose 
with  a  desire  to  put  a  question  to  the  hon. 
member,  whose  motion  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Leather  Tax,  stood  originally  for  this 
night :  seeing  now  that  the  motion  was 
altered  for  Tueiiday,  the  18tb  of  May, 
hi$  lordship  wished  to  be  informed,  if  it 
was  the  bon.  aaember's  intention  to  bring 
lorward  his  motion  certainly,  on  that 
Bight 

Mr.  Baimm  expressed  his  obligation  to 


his  noble  friend,  for  the  opportunity  he 
thus  gave  him  of  declaring  to  the  House 
his  full  intention  to  bring  the  subject  for- 
ward on  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  May.  He 
stated  it  to  have  been  his  anxious  desire  to 
have  discussed  this  important  question  on 
this  night,  but  the  Catholio  question  bav- 
ins twice  interfered  i^ith  his  design  of 
bringing  his  jnotion  forward,  he  had  now 
fixed  upon  Tuesday  next,  when  his  notice 
would  take  precedence  of  all  orders. 

Palace  Court— Proceedings  resfsct* 
ING  Mr.  Crutchlet.]  Mr.  Brand,  in 
pursuance  of  his  notice,  rose  to  submit  a 
motion  to  the  House  on  the  Petition  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Crutchley,  for- 
merly  prothonotary  of,  the  Palace  Court. 
He  entered  at  length  into  a  detail  of  the 
various  complaints  of  Mr.  Crutchley 
against  Mr.  Burton  Morris,  the  judge  of 
the  court,  the  abstract  of  which  was,  that 
the  latter  gentleman,  on  receiving  his  ap^ 
pointment  from  lord  Aylesford,  the  lord 
steward,  on  the  25th  of  February,  J  81 1, 
raised  the  fees  of  the  court,  which  had  not 
been  regulated  since  the  patent  of  its  con- 
stitution was  gp'anted  by  Charles  the  first. 
By  this  innovation,  Mr.  Morris  gained 
about  5001,  per  annum ;  and  in  the  whole 
the  encrease  of  emolument  to  the  various 
^  officerR  was  about  2,00(V.  This  alteration 
of  the  fundamental  regulations  of  the  court, 
however,  did  not  please  Mr.  Crutchley, 
the  prothonotary,  who  ol)jected  to  exact 
the  new  demands,  and  the  animosity  be- 
tween the  judge  and  this  officer  was  aug* 
mented  by  a  previous  dispute  respecting 
some  fees  received  by  Mr.  Crutchley  aftS 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Morris,  but  pre- 
vious to  the  administration  of  the  oaths. 
A  variety  of  hostile  proceedings  followed; 
«-*the  Lord  Steward  and  the  knight  roar* 
shal,  sir  James  Bland  Burgess,  met  upon 
the  subject,  and  the  termination  was  the 
dismissal  of  Mr.  Crutchley  from  his  office. 
Under  these  circumstances,  his  Petition, 
after  a  series  of  charges  of  extortion  Against 
the  judge,  prayed  that  an  enquiry  might 
t>e  instituted  before  a  select  committee, 
that  the  true  state  of  the  ca^e  might  be  as* 
certained,-and  relief  afforded.  Mr.  Brand 
therefore  moved  for  the  appointment  of 
such  committee. 

Mr.  liaine  argued  with  great- warmth, 
that  Mr.  Burton  Morris  was  as  irreproach- 
able and  unassailable  a  character  as  any 
man  hi  the  kingdom :  and  that  he  was 
eagerly  anxious  that  his  conduct  shouki 
be  enquired  into.    The  Petition  now  pre- 
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tented  was  stuffed  full  of  slfiDder :  it 
charged  the  judge  with  extortion,  and 
with  corrupting  bis  confidential  clerk. 
But  this  was  merely. an  ex  parte  state- 
ment. There  was  no  parliamentary 
ground  for  the  present  motion.  Mr. 
Crutchley,  if  injured,  bad  another  remedy, 
by  scire  facia*  or  action  at  law.  Mr. 
Morris  was  justified  in  what  «he  had  done 
by  the  example  of  no  less  men  than  lord 
Holt,  lord  chief  baron  Hale,  and  lord 
Hardwicke.  Though  he  would  readily 
allow  that  it  woi^d  hare  been  more  deli- 
cate and  discreet  in  him  not  to  have  al- 
tered the  fees  of  his  C9ttrt  where  he  was 
himself  to  be  benefited,  at  the  same  time 
be  insisted  that  he  had  acted  with  perfect 
justice  and  honour. 

Sir  F.  Flood  said,  the  Petition  contained 
a  heavy  charge  against  a  judge  of  the 
land  :  be  did  not  believe  that  it  was  true ; 
still  as  it  was  admitted  by  the  hon.  advo- 
cate, that  he  had  acted  with  some  impru- 
dence, it  would  be  better  that  the  matter 
should  go  before  a  committee,  that  all 
might  be  cleared.  In  his  own  opinion,  a 
judffe  could  not  alter  the  fees  of  bis  court, 
without  an  act  of  parliament.  He  had  no 
doubt,  however,  that  the  learned  judge 
had  acted  merely  from  error,  and  not  from 
any  desire  of  gain  :  still,  in  a  matter  of 
this  importance,  it  was  fit  that  the  busi- 
DCfs  should  be  properly  investigated  be* 
fore  a  committee. 

Mr.  WroUesley  said,  that  on  a  former 
'  occasibn,  when  this  subject  had  been  dis- 
cussed, he  bad  opposed  the  committee ; 
but  bis  reason  for  doing  so  was,  that  from 
the  late  period  of  the  session,  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  judge  against  whom  the  pe- 
tition was  presented  bein^  about  to  set  off 
.  immediately  on  bis  circuit,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  at  that  time  for  any  in- 
Testigation  to  have  taken  place.  ,Now, 
however,  the  case  was  otherwise,  and  as 
he  was  certain  the  hon.  and  learned  judge 
was  desirous  that  every  part  of  his  conduct 
on  the  occasion  complained  of  should  be 
fully  examined  into,  he  would  vote  for  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  he  really  could  not  say 
whether  the  court  of  King's-bench  could 
legally  take  cognizance  of  this  matter 
under  a  scire  facias :  if  it  could  not,  the 
House,  being  in  such  cases  the  dernier 
resort  to  which  the  subject  could  appeal, 
ought  to  interfere,  from  the  jealous  eye 
with  which  it  should  always  view  the  pro-' 
ceedings  of  courts  of  justice,  where  they 
were  charged  with  acting  contrary  to  the 


the   established   laW  of   the   land.      He 
should  therefore  vote  for  the  committee. 

Mr.  Brand  said,  notwithstanding  the 
objection  of  the  bon.  and  learned  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Raine>)  that  the  judge  could  not 
create  fees,  yet  there  were  many  cases  in 
Which  it  had  been  determined,  that  the 
judge  might  limit  fees,  though  he  could 
not  create  them;  as  such,  he  thought 
sufficient  parliamentary  grounds  had  been 
laid,  for  the  Petition  being  considered  by 
a  committee. 

Mr.  Stephen  said,  he  had  listened  atten-  * 
tively  to  all  that  had  been  urged  on  both 
sides  of  the  subject ;  and  from  what  Ife 
had  beard  (for  be  was  a  perfect  stranger 
to  b6ih  the  petitioner  and  the  party  com- 
plained of)  he  thought  no  groqnd  had 
b^en  laid  for  a  committee.  It  was  his 
opinion,  that  for  their  own  convenience* 
and  the  dignity  of  the  House,  they  should 
not  lose  their  time  in  inquiries  into  the 
petty  disputes  between  a  court  and  its 
officers  :  they  might  as  well  be  desired  to 
interfere  between  the  constable  of  the 
night  ahd  the  watchmen  of  a  parish. 

Mr.  Presion  said  it  was  well  known,  that 
fees  to  be  taken  in  a  court  of  law  could 
not  legally  be  fixed  and  levied  on  the 
subject  by  any  other  power  than  an  met 
of  parliament,  or  lon^  established  custom. 
If  this  had  been  done  in  the  present  case, 
as  alleged  in  the  Petition,  and  the  peti* 
tioner  had  been  suspended  for  resisting  it, 
it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  petitioner 
could  obtain  redress  from  any  other  quae* 
ter  than  from  that  House,  and  he  was, 
therefore,  in  favour  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Lockkart  said,  he  did  not  know  how 
the  law  could  in  this  case  give  effectual 
relief,  for  though  it  might  afford  it  to  the 
individual,  it  could  not  grant  it  to  the 
public  at  large,  who  were  to  be  burdened 
by  those  additional  fees.  This  judge  had» 
at  the  time  he  made  this  increase  in  the 
fees  of  the  court,  and  still  has,  a  jurisdic* 
tion  over  a  million  of  people;  so  that  a 
dispute  between  him  and  his  officers  bore  ' 
no  comparison  with  that  of  the  constable 
of  the  night,  and  the  watchmen  of  a 
parish,  as  had  been  observed  by  an  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman.  It  was  not  on 
account  of  any  thing  that  had  passed  pre- 
vious to  this  rule,  that  this  officer  had  been 
suspended.  This  he  averred  on  his  own 
knowledge.  The  true  question  was,  whe- 
ther he  had  been  suspended  on  account  of 
resisting  those  fees  as  illegal.  Imme- 
diately after  this  resistance,  new  accusa- 
tions were  madei  but  not  old  ones.    These 
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new  charges  were  brought  against  him 
fery  suddenly,  without  allowing  him  time 
to  defend  himself;  and  on  two  of  these  he 
was  suspended. 

Mr.  Mibu$  said  *a  few  words  in  faTour 
of  the  committee. 

A  division  took  place  :  For  the  Cam- 
mittee  16 ;  Against  it  2.  There  not  being 
forty  members,  present,  the  House  ad- 
journed, and  the  motion  was  consequently 
lost. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

Th$inday,May  \ti. 

Petitions  por  Promulgating  the 
Christian  Religion  in  India.T  The  Earl 
o(  Derl^  presented  a  Petition  from  the  in- 
habitants of  Warrington,  praying  that  pro- 
lisioQ  OMght  be  made,  in  the  renewal  of 
the  Bast  India  Charter,  for  the  propagation 
ofChristian  Knowledge  in  India.-^rdered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

Lord  Enkme  informed  their  lordships, 
that  be  held  in  his  hand  four  Petitions,  of 
which  the  object  was  to  extend  the  bless- 
ings of  Chnstian  knowledge  in]  India.  He 
should  read  to  their  lordships  one  of  these 
Petitions,  which  was  expressed  in  that 
proper  manner  which  entitled  it  to  their 
particolar  attention.  His  lordship  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  whole  of  the  Petition, 
which  was  one  from  the  friends  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  London,  praying,  that  their 
kmisbips  would  advert  to  a  Resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  1793,  recom- 
mending the  speedy  introduction  of  Chris- 
tian knowledge  in  India;  and  the  Pe- 
tition concluded,  by  expressing  an  earnest 
wish,  that  in  their  lordships'  regulations 
respecting  India,  some  provision  might  be 
made  for  this  purpose,  consistent  with  pru- 
dence* and  safety.  The  noble  lord  ob- 
senred,  the  other  Petitions  he  had  to  pre- 
sent were  of  a  similar  nature,  and  be  took 
thatopportunity  of  saying,  although  others 
in  this  and  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
bad  -refirained  from  mentioning,  whether 
they  would  or  would  not  support  the 
prayer  of  similar  Petitions,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  declaring,  as  far  as  a  peer 
coohl  pledge  himself  to  af^y  particular 
course  before  the  subject  came  under  dis- 
cuisioD,  when,  from  conviction,  he  might 
£iirly  alter  his  opinion,  that  he  should 
give  bia  support  to  the  prayer  of  these  Pe- 
titions. It  was,  he  thought,  the  duty  of 
every  man  enjoy  mg  the  knowledge  and 
blessings  of  Christianity,  to  exert  himself 
k  extending  the  same  to  the  uttermost 


corner  of  the  earth.  We  ought  to  recol- 
lect that  the  land  in  which  we  lived  had 
long  enjoyed  a  series  of  prosperity  and 
happiness,  when,  compared  to  those  coun«  . 
tries  where  darkness  and  superstition  had 
clouded  the  aspect  of  human  aSairs. 
At  the  same  time,  his  lordship  desired 
it  might  not  be  understood,  that  he 
meant  to  recommend  an  unqualified  at- 
tempt at  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity, but  as  far  as  it  was  expressed  in 
this  Petition,  he  coincided  in  the  wish, 
that  every  means  should  be  used  for  pro- 
pagating the  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  con- 
sistently with  prudence  and  safety  to  our 
eastern  possessions.  The  noble  and 
learned  lord  then  presented  a  Petition 
from  Bath,  another  from  Liskard,  in  Corn- 
wall, and  a  fourth  from  certain  parishes  in 
the  county  of  Somerset. 

Earl  Grey  presented  a  similar  Petition 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Sunderland,  Bishop 
Wearmouth,  and  Monkwearmoutb,  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  The  noble  earl,  in 
speaking  his  sentiments  at  this  time,  which 
he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  more 
fully  explaining  at  a  future  period,  should 
only  observe,  that  he  thought  every  man 
must  support  the  principle  of  the  prayer 
of  the  Petition.  The  only  consideration 
in  his  mind  was,  how  the  object  so  desirable 
was  to  be  accomplished.  As  far  as  truth 
could  be  set  forth,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
pelling those  clouds  of  superstition  which 
had  long  darkened  the  minds  of  the  Indians, 
he  wished  that  no  means  shoulo  be  want- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  throwing  light  upon 
the  minds  of  those  unenlightened  people  ; 
but  if  it  were  meant  that  government 
should  interfere  and  force  this  system 
upon  them,  or  that  such  should  be  the  un- 
restricted intercourse  of  all  missionaries, 
that  they  should  not  come  under  the  con- 
troul  of  the  government  of  that  empire,  or 
that  they  could  not,  under  circumstances, 
be  even  removed  from  the  country,  the  d«» 
sired  effect  would  not,  he  was  certain,  be 
produced,  and  if  such  a  mode  were  to  be 
proposed,  it  would  not  receive  his  sanction 
or  support.  The  Petitions  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  tablcT. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Thursday,  May  13. 
Duties  on  Martinique,  fcc.  Sugars.] 
On  the  motion  of  the  'Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  House  went  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  of 
the  duties  on  Sugar^  the  produce  of  the 
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Islands  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  and 
tiieir  dependencies. 

The  Chancellor  qfihe  ErcheguersM,  that 
the  object  of  the  Resolution,  which  he  had 
to  propose,  was  to  obtain  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply for  the  sugar-market  of  this  country. 
He  was  given  to  understand,  that  the  stock 
of  sugars  from  our  own  colonies  was  very 
nearly  exhausted,  while  there  was  no  im- 
mediate prospect  of  supply;  and  this 
would  produce  a  very  inconvenient  rise  in 
the  price  of  the  article,  unless  the  sugars 
of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  were  per- 
mitted to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  enter 
into  the  consumption  of  this  country. 
For  the  protection  of  our  own  West  India 
planters,  however,  he  meant  that  this 
should  be  only  a  temporary  expedient. 
He  concluded  by  moving,  "  that  it  is  the 
opinion  of  "this  Committee,  That  Musco- 
Tado  sugar,  the  growth  or  production  of 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  and  their  de- 
pendencies, imported  into  Great  Britain 
previous  to  the  12th  of  May  1813,  be  ad- 
mitted to  entry  for  home  consumption  on 
payment  of  the  duty  of  5s.  per  cwU  above 
Ihe  duty  payable  on  British  plantation 
sugar,  until  the  average  price  of  Musco- 
Tado  sugar  of  the  British  plantations,  as 
published  in  The  London  Gazette  for  A>ur 
weeks  successively,  shall  be  less  than  53s, 
per  cwt«,  exclusive  of  the  duties  payable 
thereon.  2.  That  clayed  sugar,  the 
growth  or  production  of  Martinique  and 
Guadaloupe  and  their  dependencies,  im- 
ported into  GreAt  Britain  previous  to  the 
12th  of  May  1813,  be  admitted  to  entry 
for  home  consumption  on  payment  of  the 
duty  of  I2f..  6d,  per  cwt.  above  the  duty 
payable  on  British  plantation  clayed  sugar, 
until '  the  average  price  of  Muscovado 
sugar]  of  the  British  plantations,  as  pub- 
lished in  The  London  Gazette  for  four 
weeks  successively^  sh^ll  be  less  than  53s, 
per  cwt.,  exclusive  of  the  duties  payable 
thereon«'^ 

Mr.  ElUs  said,4Hat  as  this  was  intended 
lo  be  only  a  temporary  expedient,  be 
should  not  oppose  it ;  but  were  it  proposed 
as  a  permanent  resulation,  he  should  con- 
sider it  as  a  breach  of  faith  with  our  own 
West  India  planters.  As  to  the  small 
amount  of  British  plantation  sugar  now  in 
hand,  it  had  arisen  not  from  any  failure  in 
the  produce  of  our  colonies,  but  from  the 
delay  in  the  conveyance  of  that  produce, 
whiph  had  arisen  from  the  arrangements 
of  the  Admiralty  in  respect  of  convoys. 

M^  Manyai  was  unfriendly  to  the  im- 
poutioa  of  any  additional  duly  on  the 
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foreign  sugars,  which,  in  that  case,  wonld 
be  worth  more  for  exportation  than  for 
home  consumption,  and  therefore  were  not 
likely  to  come  into  the  home  market  at  all« 

Mr.  Baring  approved  of  the  resolution, 
because  the  country  stood  in  that  sitna* 
tion  that  it  had  jiot  more  than  a  fortnij^ht's 
supply  of  our  own  colonial  sugars.  The 
planters  of  Martinique  and  Guadaloupe 
laboured  under  great  hardships,  for  the 
French  government  had  discouraged  the 
importation  into  France  of  the  sugars  of 
those  islands,  doubtless  with  a  view  to  dis- 
gust them  with  our  ascendancy. 

Mr.  harham  was  not  unfavourable  to 
the  measure,  because,  though  the  present 
deficiency  in  the  supply  of  sugar  migfal 
give  hi^h  prices  to  a  few  foreign  planters 
and  merchants,  yet  too  great  a  rise  of  price 
was  always  ultimately  injurious  to  the 
growers.  The  West  India  planters  bad 
been  represented  as  a  wealthy  set  of  men, 
and  possessed  of  great  influence  with  the 
minister  of  the  day  ;  on  the  contrary,  be 
thought  they  had  been  oppressed  on  every 
occasion,  and  by  almost  evejry  body ;  and 
as  to  their  wealth,  the  greater  pari  of 
them  had,  within  the  last  ten  years,  been 
reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  ruin. 

Mf0^lV.  Ihmdas  wished  to  state,  on  ihe 
subject  of  West  India  convoys,  that  they 
had  l>een  regulated  by  the  Admiralty  ac- 
cording to  the  wishes  of  the  merchants 
themselves ;  and  that  there  had  not  been 
the  usual  number  of  runnii^  ships,  from 
the  danger  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
American  schooners. 

The  Resolutions  were  then  agreed  to, 
and  the  Report  ordered  to  be  received  to* 
morrow. 

Petitions  for  Psomi^lgating  the 
Christian  Religion  in  India.]  I»rd 
MtUon  presented  a  Petition  from  Ihe 
town  of  Leeds,  and  from  23^  other  places, 
praying,  that  in  the  event  of  the  charter 
of  the  East  India  Company  being  renewed, 
provision  might  be  made  for  permittmg 
missionaries  to  go  to  that  country  for  tho 
purpose  of  converting  the  natives  lo 
Christianity.  The  noble  lord  look  this 
opportunity  of  observing,  that  the  subject 
to  which  these  Petitions  referred  was  one 
of  very  considerable  importance,  and  ought 
to  be  weighed  with  due  deliberation.  It 
was  a  matter  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  all 
benevolent  hearts  to  perceive  the  ascen* 
dancy  which  the'  true  *principles  of  tho 
Christian  religion  had  obtained  over  the 
minds  of  the  greater  part  of  the  popubniaa 
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of  this  country',  in  ascendancy  of  which 
there  could  be  no  stronger  proof  than'  the 
d^ire  which  had  been  universally  mani- 
^ed,  to  extend'  to  the  natives  of  India 
those  blessings  which  they  themselves  en- 
joyed. In  carrying  these  wishes  into  ef- 
iect,  however,  great  care  and  circumspec- 
tioi^  was  required.  It  should  be  recollected 
that  an  indiscreet  zeal  might  be  attended 
with  the  worst  consequences,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  any  course  which  might  prove 
disgusting  or  ofienstve  to  the  native  In- 
dians, might  lead  to  the  ultimate  over- 
throw  of  the  British  possessions  in  India. 
The  House,  he  trusted,  therefore,  when  the 
topic  came  before  them,  would  legislate 
with  that  degree  of  caution  and  prudence 
which  the  interests  of  this  country  and 
the  prosperity  of  our  Indian  government 
required. 

The  Petitions  were  then  brought  up, 
and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Fsss  OF  AssizB  Bill.]  Mr.  Davies 
Giddy t  after  directing  the  attention  of  the 
Honse  to  the  hardships  often  experienced 
by  persons  tried  •  for  various  offences 
tbrooghout  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  imposition  of  severe  fees,  even  after 
their  innocence  had  been  made  i&ani(est, 
moved,  **  That  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  for  procuring  returns  of  all  persons 
committeo  for  trial,  and  of  all  persons  con- 
victed, in  England  ai\d  Wales  ;  and  for 
taking  away  or  regulating  the  fees  of 
elerks  of  assize  and  clerks  of  the  peace  in 
certain  cases,  and  affording  compensation 
during  existing  interests/'— -Leave  was 
accordingly  granted. 

Roman  Catholic  Claims.]  Mr.  Byder 
ngnified  his  intention  to  enforce  the  Call 
of  the  House  on  Monday  next  most  rigo- 
rously*  His  motive  for  this  determination 
was  a  feeling  of  the  necessity,  be  the  fate 
of  the  Catholic  BiH  what  it  might,  of 
shewing  ta  the  country  that  as  full  an  at- 
tendance  of  members  had  been  procured 
as  circumstances  would  admit,  during  the 
discussion  of  its  merits. 

Sir  J.  C.  H^tpisky,  although  he  did  not 
see  a  noble  viscount  (lord  Castlereagh) 
in  bis  place,  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
aaoving  for  certain  papers,  to  which  he 
had  alluded  on  a  former  night,  to  the 
prpductien  of  which  he  understood,  from 
a  conversation  he  had  had  with  the  noble 
lord  that  morning,  he  would  have  no  ob- 
jeetiou*  He  had  also  intimated  his  inten- 
tion to  move  for  those  papers  to  the  rigbt 
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bon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Dablmr 
(Mr.  Grattan)»  who  had  likewise  declared, 
that  he  had  no  objection  to  their  beine 
laid  before  the  Hous^.  It  was  his  wisb 
to  have  had  those  documents  .produced 
through  the  medium  of  the  Select  Com*  , 
mittee,  for  the  appointment  of  which  he 
had  so  inefTectoally  contended  on  Tuesday 
night,  and,  in  his  labours  to  obtain  whicb^ 
he  Was  successfully  repelled  by  the  elo- 
quence and  ability  of  ^  right  hon.  gentle- 
man, he  did  not  then  see  in  his  place 
(Mr.  Canning).  His  devotion  to  the  Ca- 
tholic cause,  he  believed,  was  equal  tf 
that  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman;  they 
were,  in  fact,  pursuing  the  same  end,  but 
by  different  means.  The  hon.  baronet 
then  began  to  movo  for  copies  and  ex- ' 
tracts  of  letters  from  sir  Charles  Stewart, 
dated  Lisbon,  and  relating  to  the  provi- 
sions made  by  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment to  prevent  the  encroachments  of  the 
See  of  Rome ;  also,  copies  of  the  resolu* 
tions  of  the  bishops  in  Ireland,  and  certaia 
other  papers,  when  he  was  interrupted  by 
lord  Castlereagh,  who  had  just  entered  the 
House,  and  who  said,  he  was  not  aware 
that  the  hon.  baronet  had  given  notice  of 
this  motion.— Sir  John  Hippisley  said,  h^ 
thought  he  had  fully  stated  the  object  of 
his  motion  to  the  noble  lord,  that  morning, 
and  understood  that  no  objecttona  existed 
to  the  production  of  the  papers  for  which 
he  wished  to  move.  He  apprehended  he 
had  been  misunderstood  by  the  noble  lord, 
however,  and- begged  therefore  now  to 
give  notice,  that  he  should,  on  Monday, 
move  for  the  papers  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded ;  he  begged,  at  the  same  time,  to 
state,  that  he  had  no  intention  whatever 
of  throv^ing  the  slightest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  the  progress  of  the  Bill  then  before 
the  House.  Having,  however,  exerted 
himself  to  procure  a  committee,  without 
effect,  he  did  not  think  he  should  be  doing 
his  duty,  if  he  did  not  endeavour,  by  some 
other  means,  to  procure  that  information 
which  he  was  so  desirous  the  House  should 
possess.  He  certainly  did  not  intend  to 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
but  be  was  equally  determined  not  to 
support  it.  It  was  his  intention,  in  the 
committee,  to  endeavour  to  amend  the 
Bill,  in  such  a  manner  <as  to  render  it  less 
objectionable  than  it  was  at  present ;  and 
it  was  also  his  intention  to  oppose  the 
clauses  introduced  by  the  right  hon.  gen«» 
tieman  (Mr.  Canning),  which  he  could 
not  help  pronouncing  inconsistent  with 
the  bpinioni  which  flat  right  hon.  gen- 
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llem»n  had  delifered  upon  furmer  oc- 
casions. 

Lord  Caalereagh  said,  that  he  had  no 
objection,  generally,  to  the  motion  of  the 
koo.  baronet ;  ^et,  as  the  papers  for 
which  he  was  desirous  miff  ht  be  of  i  very 
Tol ominous  description,  he  was  anxious 
fully  to  understand  the  object  of  his  mo- 
lion,  before  he  gave  his  concurrence. 

Sir  /.  C.  HippitUy  assured  the  noble 
lord,  that  the  papers  for  which  he  should 
move,  were  by  no  means  of  an  extensive 
bulk,  and  merely  related  to  the  measures 
which  had  been  taken  to  prevent  the  en- 
croachments of  the  See  of  Rome. 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.]  Mr. 
Gmuan  moved.  That  the  order  of  the 
day,  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
to  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  Civil  and 
Military  Disqualification!)  under  which  his 
Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  now 
labour,  be  now  read  ;  and  the  same  being 
read:  the  right  hon.  gentleman  next 
moved,  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
lime.  , 

Dr.  Duigenan  rose.  This  was  a  Bill,  he 
said,  which,  far  from  being  what  it  pur- 
ported to  be,  a  Bill  for  relieving  the  Roman 
Catholics,  was,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  a  Bill 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope 
in  these  realms.  A  Petition  had  been 
presented  by  the  right  hon.  mover  and 
was  laid  upon  the  table,  calling  itself  the 
Petition  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland, 
prayed  ihe  unconditional  repeal  of  all  laws 
affecting  the  Roman  Catholics.  That  Pe- 
tition could  not  with  truth  be  called  the 
Petition  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland. 
He  had  read  the  whole  of  it,  and  the  names 
subscribed  did  not  altogether  amount  to 
4,000,  of  which  the  name  of  the  right 
hon.  mover  of  the  Bill  (Mr.  Grattan)  was 
the  third  or  fourth,  while  there  were 
Petitions  signed  by  upwards  o^  100,000 
Protestants  of  Ireland  against  the  Bill. 
The  names,  whatever  boast  might  be 
made  of  their  length,  were  not  more' 
trifling  in  number,  than,  with  a  very  few 
exceptions,  they  were  in  respectability. 
It  was  not  the  Petition  of  the  ProtesUnts 
of  Ireland.  He  looked  over  it  with  some 
attention,  and  found  upon  calculation  that 
it  did  not  contain  more  than  300  names 
of  any  note.  The  rest  was  a  collection  of 
obscure  signatures,  unknown  to  any  per- 
son burthemsel?es  and  their  associates,  of 
revolutionary  characters,  who  had  lonsr 
laboured  for  the  ruin  of  their  country^  and 
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unfortunately  escaped  from  czecolion ; 
men  amongst  whom  he  regretted  and  was 
ashamed  to  observe  the  very  few  respecta* 
ble  persons  who  signed  the  Petition.  This 
Bill  had  neither  more  nor  less  in  view 
than  the  scheme  pursued  by  James  the  2d, 
when  he  was  ambitious  of  introducing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  into  England.  It 
was  supported,  too,  by  the  very  same  ar* 
guments  of  general  conciliation,  while  ia 
ract,  from  the  principles  of  the  Catholics, 
conciliation  was  impossible.  Before  he  sat 
down,  he  would  demonstrate,  that  the  con« 
ciliation  which  the  Bilj  was  expected  to 
produce,  must  for  ever  continue  imprac« 
ticable ;  that  it  must  continue  impractical 
ble  from  the  principles  professed  at  pre- 
sent, and  always  maintained  by  the  Ca- 
tholics  themselves.  In  the  pursuit  of  a 
scheme  not  at  all  differing  from  that  now 
in  contemplation,  James  the  2d  lost  his 
crown.  His  Protestant  subjects  were 
then  convinced  that  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  constitution ;  and  if,  from  a  conviction 
of  the  injustice  of  such  a  scheme,  they  de« 
prived  him  of  his  crown,  how  could  the 
scheme  be  now  a  just  one  ?  If,  by  the  pass* 
ing  of  this  Bill,  it  was  declared  a  just  one, 
the  House  should  seriously  consider  how 
such  a  declaration  would  militate  against 
the  present  succession,  and  subvert  atonce 
all  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  If 
James  was  unjustly  dethroned,  the  person 
who  succeeded  him  was  unjustly  crowned  ; 
and  what  then  became  of  bis  present  Ma- 
jesty's title  ?  The  tenets  of  the  Catholics 
to  which  he  alluded,  and  which  in  his  mind 
rendered  conciliation  with  the  Catholics 
impossible^  seemed  to  be  very  little  under- 
stood by  a  great  part  of  the  House.  The 
hostility  of  those  tenets  to  ill  friendly  con* 
nection  with  Protestants,  he  should  shew 
to  exist.  They  were  unchangeable  and 
constant,  and  could  not  be  abated,  mollified, 
relaxed,  or  altered.  They  inculcated  the 
doctrine,  that  heretics  were  to  be  exter- 
minated by  all  possible  means  in  the  power 
of  Catholics;  and  it  was  only  from  im- 
potence that  such  tenets  were  not  carried 
mto  effbct  Their  impotence  was  the  only 
security  that  Protestants  had.  They  vene- 
rated the  denunciation  like  the  Holy 
Scripture :  with  them  it  was  immutable 
and  fixed.  Those  tenets,  whatever  others 
might  pretend  in  argument,  were  as  un- 
changeable as  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
itself,  and  he  would  offer  sufficient  proof 
of  their  unchangeableness.  Roman  Ca- 
tholics held  the  church  to  be  infallible. 
The  church  held   that  lbs   decreiHi   of 
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cooncib  were  as  biadiog  upon  ooQacience 
1^  ibe  Scnptore»<-«the  leneta  to  which 
he  alluded  were  to  be  fbopd  io  those  de- 
crees*   The  coDseqoence  was  clear  with- 
QQt  anv  farther  reasoning.   They  not  only 
held  toe  decreesof  coancils  to  be  binding, 
but  the  present  professor  of  theology  at 
Maynootb  maintained  and  taught,  that 
the  decrees  of  the  Pope,  when  not  dissented 
from  by  the^  bishops,  were  as  binding  as 
the  decrees  of  a  council.    They  must  re* 
sort  to  the  counqils  to  see  what  the  nature 
of  some  of  those  decrees  were.    The  first 
council  of  LateraOa  which  decreed  that  no 
£iith  was  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  was 
held    in    1215.      It    also  decreed    tl^at 
when  any  temporal  lord  or  people  de- 
nied  the  supremacy  ef  the  rope,  their 
aobiects  were  to  be  abtolyed  from  tbeir 
oath  of  allefl^iance,  and  other  princes  were 
commanded  to  conquer  their  territories 
and   reign  in  their, stead.     It  was  said 
that  these  decrees  were  become  obsolete 
from  age.    Christianity  could  not  be  ab- 
rogated by  time,  and  those  decrees  were 
held  to  be  as  immovable  as  Christianity 
itself.— Gentlemen,  before  they  laughed 
at  these  councils  as  antiquated,  ought  to 
consider  that  the  Christian  religion  itself 
was  considerably  more  antiquated;    but 
be  should  be  sorry  that  Christianity,  be- 
cause it  was  much  older,  should  be  abo- 
lisbed  by  the  comparatively  modern  An- 
tl-cbrist.     How  could  they  call  these  de« 
crees  antiouated,  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic professor  at  Maynootb  held  up  at 
this  day  to  the  admiration  of  his  students  ? 
The  professor  at  Maynootb  maintained 
that  the  decisions  of  ihese  councils  were  as 
binding    as   the    Scriptures    themselves. 
There  was*  no  reason  to  say,  that  those 
decrees  were  antiquated  when  the  Roman 
Catholic  divines  themselves  still  maintain- 
ed them.    [The  learned  doctor  here  read 
several  passages  from  the  decrees,  parti- 
cularly marking  those  paru  which  went 
|o  absolve  subjecu  from  tbeir  allegiance 
to  heretical  sovereigns,— to  excommuni- 
cate heretics/-*to  render  them  infamous, 
and  to  deprive  them  of  all  privileges  of 
filing  at  law,  of  being  witnesses,  &c.] 
These,  then*  were  the  decrees  which  the 
Itonan  Catholicaof  this  day  declared  to 
be  unchanged  and  unchangeable:    and 
yet  it  was  proposed  to  pave  the  way  for 
the  Catholios  to  parliament  and  the  bench  ! 
|t  was  true»  indeed,  that  those  decrees 
were  not  now  put  in  execution,  but  this 
proceeded  iirem  the  inability  of  the  Ca- 
Ituriics  so  to  do.    It  was  utterly  iiopossible 
(YOL.XXVL) 
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to  bind  people  of  tbii  description  to  any 
security.  The  oath  taken  by  all  Roman 
Catholic  bishops  led  to  the  same  effect. 
It  rendered  conciliation  impossible,  Tbejr 
swore  to  promote,  and  even  augment  the 
authority  of  the  Pope.  Dr.  Troy  indeed 
said,  that  a  part  of  this  oath  was  withdrawn 
at  the  desire  of  the  empress  of  Russia. 
He  did  not  know  whether  such  was  jthe 
case.  The  assertk>n  rested  on  the  autho« 
rity  of  Dr.  Troy.  There  was  an  oath  also 
x%i»n  by  every  priest  When  he  gel  a 
parish,  in  which  be  swore  obedience  to 
the  See  of  Rome*  and  to  the  decrees  of 
General  Councils,  and  anathematised  all 
heretics  whom  the  church  bad  anathema'* 
ti^sed.  This  was  the  doctrine  of  that 
church,  out  of  wiiich  there  was  no  salva- 
tion. No  stronger  i>ath  of  loyalty  to  the 
Pope  than  this  could  be  devised  by  human 
ingenuity.  They  were  sworn  to  prevent 
any  encroachment  on  the  regality  of 
St.  Peter,  and  to  resist  heretics,  and  perse* 
cute  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  I 
Could  gentlemen  really  believe  that  they 
would  keep  the  oath  prescribed  them  by 
this  Bill,  when  they  considered  tha  nature 
of  the  oaths  which  they  took  in  regard  to 
their  own  church,  out  of  the  pale  of  whiob> 
according  to  the  prominent  doctrines  of 
their  religion,  there  waa  no  salvation  ? 
Let  gentlemen  comjpare  the  eogageuientf 
of  the  Catholics  to  their  own  church,  witk 
the  oath  required  bv  the  Bil|,-p-4baA  ne 
disloyal  person  should  be  recommended 
for  appointment  to  tbeir  vacant  sees;  and 
when  they  had  made  the  comparison,  tbejr 
might  judge  what  was  the  value  of  this 
security.  But  since  objections  were  made 
to  the  oldness  of  the  council  of  Laieran, 
he  would  give  them  a  more  modern  in- 
stance. The  council  of  Constance  came 
pezt.  It  was  held  io  about  200  years 
after  the  former,  and  promulgated  ila^ 
dkta  from  HH  to  1418.  Its  decrees  were 
also  maintained  as  binding  by  the  same 
professor  at  Maynootb.  This  council  de- 
clared  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague, 
heretics.  They  bad  the  protection  of  the 
emperor  Sigismund  ;  but  it  being  decreed, 
that  all  oaths  and  promises  to  heretics 
were  null  and  void,  as  tending  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  church,'the  protection  of  the 
emperor  went  for  nothing.  He  had  en- 
gaged for  their  safe  conduct  to  and  from, 
and  at  the  council.  This  he  stated,  but 
the  council  soon  silenced  his  scruples,  by 
passing  a  decree,  that  any  engagement 
with  heretics  was  to  be  considered  as  null 
and  void,  if  the  keeping  it  should  be  pra« 
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jadicial  lo  the  interests  of  the  church.* 
The  council  of  Bazil  was  the  next,  and  its 
decrees  were  admitted  as  well  as  the  rest. 
The  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent,  which 
tat  from  1545  to  1503,  confirmed  the 
decrees  of  the  former  councils :  and  yet 
these  two  were  strongly  recommended  in 
1809  by  the  Maynooth  professor, '  cum 
<  rationibusdogpnatum/  The  consequence 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  of  Con- 
stance confirmed  by  the  latter,  was,  that 
John  Huss  and  his  companion,  even  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor  himself,  whose 
protection  they  bad,  were  burned,  burned 
alive,  and  yet  th«  professor  at  Maynooth 
look  pains  to  preach  obedience  to  the  de- 
crees of  these  councils.  This  council  of 
Trent  was  defended  by  professor  Delahoy, 
asa«  manuale  doctrinse'  and  '  compendium 
omnium  precedentium  conciliorum/  Here 
'  was  a  set  of  Christians  to  be  put  on  a  level 
with  the  Protestants— a  set  of  men  who 
were  the  notorious  and  unchangeable  ene- 
mies of  the  Protestants,  and  who  acknow- 
ledged the  supremacy  of  a  foreign  poten- 
late.  They  professed  not  to  burn  the 
heretics,  for  the  church  never  shed  blood, 
Ihey  only  turned  them  over  to  the  se- 
cular arm,  which  finished  what  the  church 
had' begun.  These  were  the  unchange- 
able decrees  which  the  professor  defended 
in  the  fullest  manner.  Here,  then,  was  a 
•ect  demanding  of  parliament  to  admit 
them  to  all  the  privileges  of  Protestants  in 
a  Protestant  country  ; — a  sect  which  still 
avowed  and  defended  tenets  and  doctrines 
which  must  render  them  irreconcilable 
enemies  to  the  Protestants,  and  which  was, 
besides,  subject  to  a  foreign  power.  But 
if,  as  they  said,  these  decrees  of  councils 
were  as  unchangeable  and  binding  as  the 
holy  Scriptures,  he  again  asked,  by  what 
oaths  imposed  by  Protestants  could  these 
people  be  bound  ?  It  was  perfectly  absurd 
to  expect,  that  they  should  constitute  any 
•ecurity  whatever.  There. was  an  esta- 
blishment for  which  they  annually  voted 
the  supplies  by  which  it  was  maintained, 
while  those  connected  with  it,  refused  to 
lake  the  Oath  of  Supremacy  required  by 
their  own  government,  and  acknowledged 
the  supremacy  of  a  foreign  potentate. 
If  all  the  CathoRcs  asked  were  granted  to- 
morrow, they  would  still  refuse  to  take 
this  oath.  Why  did  they  not  take  the 
Oath  ofSupremacy  ?  If  they  took  that  oath, 
there  might,  perhaps,  be  but  little  dif- 
'ference  in  that  House  on  the  subject.  But 
then  it  was  argued  in  their  favour,  that 
even  their  refusal  to  take  that  oath  pro?ed. 
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that  they  had  a  regard  to  oaths  imposed 
by  Protestants ;  for  nothing  but  such  oaths 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  their  attaining  the 
object  of  their  wishes.  This,  however, 
was  easily  explained.  They  made  a  dis- 
tinction in  their  oaths.  The  Oath  of  Su- 
premacy, fdr  instance,  related  to  an  article 
of  faith  ;  and  to  take  such  an  oath  would 
be  considered  as  an  abjuration  of  their 
whole  religion  :  in  other  matters  they 
would  take  oaths  without  holding  them- 
selves bound  to  fulfil  the  engagemenU 
thus  contracted ;  for  other  oaths,  according 
to  Dr.  Troy,  and  all  their  other  theolo- 
gians, were  not  binding,  according  to  the 
decrees  of  the  church,  which  were  un- 
changeable. He  had  already  exposed 
the  folly  of  supposing  these  decrees  were 
abrogated,  because  they  were  ancient,  or 
obsolete,  as  they  had  been  called.  They 
might  as  well  say  the  law  of  our  Saviour 
was  obsolete :  and  no  more  attended  to,  as 
contend  that  because  these  decrees  were' 
old  they  were  not  considered  binding.  If 
these  were  held  to  be  abrogated  because 
twelve  hundred  years  bad  passed  since 
they  were  issued,  it  might  with  equal 
reason  be  contended  that  the  law  of  our 
Saviour  was  also  abrogated,  as  that  was  so 
much  older.  They  valued  decrees  ac- 
cording to  their  antiquity,  and  to  forsake 
a  point  of  ancient  faith  was  esteemed  a 
mortal  sin.  Their  slavery  to  the  Pope  was 
an  open,  notorious,  undeniable  doctrine, 
for  he  had  with  his  own  hand  extracted  it 
from  their  books  of  theology.  The  Ca- 
tholic bishops  were  slaves  to  the  Pope,  at 
the  Catholic  clergy  were  to  them,  and  in 
Catholic  countries  the  lower  classes  were 
slaves  to  the  clergy,  while  the  Popt 
himself  was  the  slave  of  Buonaparte. 
Buonaparte  had  n^ade  him  subservient  to 
all  his  wishes.  '  He  had  got  him  to  crown 
him,  and  to  declare  that  no  foreign  bishop  ' 
should  have  power  in  his  dominions,  f  Ro- 
specting  these,  the  language  of  Buonaparti 
was,  **  that  they  had  employed  their  spi- 
ritual influence  to  injure  him,  and.  that  it 
had  been  demonstrated  to  him,  (the  team- 
ed doctor  begged  the  House  particularly 
to  attend  to  this)  that  the  exercise  of  such 
power  as  they  had  possessed  in  his  domi- 
nions was  inconsistent  with  the  interests 
and  independence  of  France,  and  the  safety 
and  dignity  of  his  throne.'^  This  con* 
queror  had  declared,  according  to  the 
Moniteur,  sometime  during  the  year  I809» 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  allow  any  foreign 
bishop  to  have  influence  in  his  dominions, 
for  they  had   employed  their  spiritual  ' 
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power  to  injare  him,  and  iie  conceived 
that  the  spiritual  superiority  of  a  foreign 
prince  was  hurtful  to  the  glory  of  France. 
This  bad  been  the  opinion  of  Buonaparte; 
he  had  refused  to  suffer  foreign  influence 
in  France*  and  bad  obliged  the  Pope  to 
reside  there,  and  would  not  suffer  him  to 
stir  out  of  his  dominion.  Was  it  consistent 
then  that  in  a  Protestant  coutftry  the  Pope 
should  be  allowed  to  have  greater  autho- 
rity than  even  in  Catholic  countries }  In 
fact,  the  Pope  was  permitted  to  exercise  a 
moch  higher  authority  over  tbo  Irish  Ro- 
man Catholic  clergy,  than  he  was  allowed 
to  maintain  over  the  clergy  of  France. 
Here,  then,  was  a  sect  which  would  be 
satisfied  with  nothing  short  of  placing  the 
Pope  on  one  side  of  the  throne,  and  giving 
)^im  a  share  in  the  government  of  the 
country ;  and  upon  such  a  people,  they 
were  talking  of  conferring  political  power 
and  aiming  at  conciliation,  which  was  ut- 
terly impossible.  They  had  a  manual, 
indeed,  which  directed  them  not  to  tell 
lies,  and  enforced  some  other  moral  duties ; 
but  that  related  only  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics themselves.  To  violate  oaths  imposed 
by  heretics,  when  the  good  of  their  church 
required  it,  was  with  them  neither  a  lie, 
nor  breach  of  any  moral  duties.  Such 
oaths,  according  to  their  doctrines,  were 
absolute  nullities.  Tbey  thought  that  the 
Protestant  religion  ought  not  even  to  be 
tolerated.  The  learned  doctor  then  pro- 
ceeded severely  to  censure  the  Bill,  and 
asserted  it  was  of  more  consequence  to 
Buonaparte  to  get  this  Act  passed  than  to 
obtain  twenty  continental  decrees.  By 
means  of  this  Act  he  might  be  able  to  stir 
up  a  revolution  in  this  country  and  accom- 
plish its  ruin.  This  he  could  easily  shew. 
Buonaparte  named  the  Pope,  the  Pope  the 
bishops  over  whom  he  had  great  power; 
the  bishops  named  the  clergy,  with  whom 
they  could  do  what  they  pleased,  and  the 
clergy  had  boundless  influence  over  the 
people  ;  and,  in  fact,  might  be  said  to  go- 
vern them.  He  now  called  upon  the 
House  to  see  what  Buonaparte  had  done. 
He  bad  not  only  got  the  nomination  of 
the  -  bishops  into  his  own  power,  but  he 
liad  prohibited  the  bishops  from  nominat- 
ing  a  single  priest  without  the  approbation 
of  the  prefect  of  the  province.  Yet  while 
this  was  done  in  France,  a  Catholic  coun- 
try, here  all  restrictions  were  to  be  re- 
moved, and  Catholics  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  highest  ofi&ces  oC  the  state. 
lo  England  they  were  desirous  to  place 
the  Pope  on  one  side  of  the  thfone,  and 


fnake  him  as  it  were  a  partner  in  the  go- 
vernment. A  manual  had  been  read  to 
the  House  which  forbade  lying  and  swear* 
ing,  but  that  was  between  Catholic  and 
Catholic ;  he  apprehended  it  extended  not 
to  their  connexions  with  heretics.  U» 
wished  the  House  to  look  what  had  been 
the  conduct  of  those  who  were  to  be  thus 
favoured  here  in  other  countries.  They 
would  not  tolerate  the  Protestant  religion 
where  they  had  power.  For  proof  of  this 
they  had  only  to  look  at  the  first  article  of 
the  New  Constitution  of  Spain,  where  it  was 
enacted  that  the  Catholic  religion  should 
be  the  religion  of  that  country,  and  no 
other  religion  should  be  tolerated.  Ano-^ 
ther  proof  of  thrs  be  had  lately  met  with 
in  a  work  which  he  had  read,  wherein  it 
was  stated  (this  was  a  fair  specimen  of  tho 
feeling  of  his  Holiness  to  a  Protestaiit  peo* 
pie)  that  Buonaparte  had  proposed  to  the 
Pope  that  all  religions  should  be  tolerated 
and  freely  exercised  in  France.  What 
had  been  the  answer  of  the  tope — of  the 
present  Pope  ?  The  proposition  was  Yio« 
lently  rejected,  as  being  contrary  to  the 
canons  of  the  Romish  church,  and  as  being 
likely  to  lead  to  the  most  shocking  consfr-^ 
quences.  And  for  this  his  Holiness  vras 
highly  praised  in  a  work  in  three  volumes^ 
lately  published  by  a  Mr.  Keating^  or  a 
Mr.  Delahoy.  The  passage  was  to  be 
found  in  the  first  volume,  pag«  43-  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  amused  the 
House  so  much  on  a  former  evening,  had 
certainly  displayed  much  wit  and  humour^ 
but  he  (Dr.  Daigenan)  could  not  think  thiii 
was  a  laughing  matter,  but  on  the  contrary^ 
the  gravest  and  most  important  question 
that  ever  came  before  the  House.  To  him 
it  appeared  a  most  serious  question,  affect* 
ing  as  it  did  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, as  it  had  been  since  the  year  1558, 
the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  oath 
of  supremacy  was  first  enacted,  which  ^ 
afterwards,  in  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  every 
inan  was  obliged  to  take  by  law  before  he 
could  sit  in  parliament.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  sUted  it  to  have  been  the 
intention  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  do  something  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics,  but  from  Mr.  Pitt's 
own  words,  (which  he  quoted)  it  was  clear 
he  had  no  intention  of  admitting  Catholics 
to  places  of  trust  and  power.  After  this 
how  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Can- 
ning)  could  think  the  clauses  he  had  pro- 
posed founded  on  any  thing  that  Mr.  Pitt 
would  have  countenanced,  h^  (Dr.  Duiee- 
nan)  did  not  know.  He  contended  Mr. 
Pitt  had  never  |iven  luch  instractions  to 
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lord  Cornwallis  representing  the  Catholii:8>, 
as  he  bad  been  stated  to  have  gifen^  He 
'had  himself  heard  Mr.  Pitt  deny  having 
given.  sQcb,  and  be  (Dr.  Dttigenan)  was 
Satisfied  he  was  too  great  a  miniiter  to  do 
to,  or  think  of  placing  known  enemies  to 
the  state  hi  places  of  trust  and  power. 
This  was  contrary  to  the  whole  condtict 
of  bis  life,  and  sttch  statements  were  pre- 
judicial to  the  character  of  that  renowned 
statesman.  Mr.  Pitt  had  never  mentioned 
any  specific  plan :  and  from  his  opposition 
io  this  attempt  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  1790,  to  re- 
peal the  Test  "and  Corporation  Acts,  as 
Weil  as  from  several  other  passages  in  his 
speeches,  it  was  evident  that  Mr.  Pitt  could 
not  have  ctmsented  to  have  given  political 
power  to  those  whose  principles  were  in- 
.  veterately  hostile  to  the  British  constitu- 
tion. It  had  been  said,  that  Mr.  Pitt  had 
authorised  the  pnblication  of  certain  state- 
ments, that  the  ministry  who  went  out  in 
1800  would  not  accept  of  any  sitnation  in 
the  government,  unless  large  concessions- 
were  made  to  the  Catholics.  This,  how- 
eter,  Mr.  Pitt  had  openly  denied ;  and 
lord  Comwallis  had  stated,  that  he  had 
not  the  antbority  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  the  pub- 
lication of  any  such  resolution  on  the  part 
•f  the  ministry.  Mr.  Pitt  was  too  wise  a  mi- 
niiter  ever  to  have  admitted  to  parliament 
Itnd  the  great  offices  of  state  those  whose 
doctrines  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  be  loyal  subjects.  He  hoped  no  gen- 
tleman would  in  future  amuse  himself  with 
cndeatrours  to  unravel  that  wonderous 
Malesman's  designs :  such  a  design  was 
contrary  to  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  to 
anppbse  it  was  an  insult  to  his  memory. 
He  wished  to  know  what  cotild  be  the 
gr^t  grievances  of  which  the  Catholics 
nad  to  complain  just  at  this  time,  that 
they  should  publish  a  manifesto  like  that 
which  they  had  just  sent  forth  to  the 
world,  in  which  a  noble  lord,  the  judges 
(one  excepted),  and  other  distinguished 
persons,  were  treated  with  the  most  viru- 
lent abuse.  This  publication,  too,  con- 
tained menaces  which,  but  for  the  coun- 
tenance they  had  lately  met  with  in  this 
House,  the  Catholics  would  not  have  dared 
to  have  thrown  out.  But  for  this  counte- 
nance and  support,  they  Would  not  have 
tiared  to  act  as  they  had  acted  ;  knowing 
their  own  impotence,  they  wouM  have 
been  more  cautious,  knowings  that  it  took 
the  Protestants  hot  one  month,  in  I79S, 
to  put  them  completely  down,  and  know- 
ing that  the  Protestants  were  ready  again 
%o  put  them  down  in  the  same  nHOmer. 
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Every  means  had  been  resorted  to«  ta 
swell  th^  importance  of  the  Catholics. 
Their  numbers  had  been  greatly  ez« 
aggerated,  and  the  House  had  been  roi- 
l^atedly  told  of  the  sorrows  of  five  miN 
lions  of  their  sufiering  brethren.  The 
whole  population  of  Ireland  did  not  es« 
ceed  four  millions  of  persons,  and  it  was 
admitted  by*the  Catholics  themselves,  that 
m  Ireland,  there  were  800,000  Protest 
Unu.-— It  had  been  stated  that  the  estab^ 
lished  church  of  Ireland  cost  the  country 
annually  M,000,OOOL,  which  was  trans- 
mitted  out  of  the  coantry  to  absentees^ 
who  were  the  bloodsuckers  of  the  nation. 
The  income  of  the  established  church,  it 
appeared,  on  a  careful  calculation,  did  not 
exceed  382,0001.  This  exaggerated  state- 
ment of  the  e3cpence  of  the  established 
church,  was  like  their  vain  boasting  of 
their  numbers.  In  some  parts  of  their 
\%!te  publications  they  rejpresented  them- 
selves to  be  in  a  state  of  depression  and 
extreme  poverty,  yet  in  others  they  made 
a  most  magnificent  display  of  their  num- 
bers, their  weaHh,  and  their  power,  with 
as  much  regard  to'  truth  as  was  observed  in 
their  20  million  church  expence  story. 
They  boasted  of  the  ^eatness  of  the 
wealth  and  in^uence  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  hnd  not  above  a  50th  part  of  the 
real  property  of  the  country,  and  not  a 
10th  of  the  personal  property.  In  the 
same  spirit  they  had  represented  the  in- 
come of  the  ooard  ot  First  Fruits  to 
amount  yearly  to  20,000/.  He  was  him- 
self a  member  of  the  Board  of  First  Fruits, 
and  could  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that  it 
had  never  yet  exceeded  4001.  per  annum. 
He  mentioned  these  things,  to  shew  the 
monstrous  falsehoods  they  were  capable  of 
sending  forth  to  the  world.  It  was  said 
the  Catholics  were  fighting  our  battles. 
He  admitted  that  we  bad  Irish  troops  in 
our  armies.  But  as  to  the  number  of 
Roman  Catholic  soldiers  and  sailors,— in- 
stead of  constituting  one- half  of  our  force, 
as  had  sometimes  been  stated,  there  was 
not  in  the  army  and  navy,  including  mili- 
tia, above  one»eighth  of  the  whole.  A 
considerable  mbapprehension  arose  from 
considering  the  Irish  as  all  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  whereas  the  whole  of  the  officers^ 
and  one-half  of  the  soldiers,  were  Irish 
Protestants.  The  cause  of  so  many 
Roman  Catholics  being  found  in  the  army- 
was,  that  the  condition  of  the  foldier  was 
so  .much  more  eligible  than  that  of  the 
Tnsh  peasantry  at  home,  that  their  priestk 
couM  not  prevent  tbem  from  enliating. 
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In  ipile  of  them  they  wcraM  entist;  and, 
tiotwithfilaiidiDg  all  that  had  been  said  tH 
the  adtantages  which  the  tmion  of  the  Ca- 
tholics and  Pfotettanu  wooM  give  itt 
addioff  to  onr  military  force,  he  was  conft* 
dent  that  the  passing  of  this  Bill  would  not 
cause  one  man  to  enter  the  army«  In 
speaking  of  th«  Irish  in  the  service,  it  was 
a  common  practice  to  assume  that  every 
Irishman  must  be  a  Catholic.  Of  the 
Irishmen  now  in  oor  army  and  navy,  half 
were  Protestants.  He  hoped  no  one  woold 
be  induced  to  tote  for  this  Bill  from  the 
menacing  tone  of  the  Catholics.  If  they 
dared  to  stir,  they  would  be  pot  down  in 
a  month,  as  they  had  been  put  down  on  a 
former  occasion.  The  learned  gentleman, 
reverting  to  the  Pope,  obserred,  that  he 
was  much  more  formidable  as  the  slave  of 
Buonaparte,  than  when  he  was  free.  The 
argument  that  the  present  abject  situation 
of  the  Pope  must  preclude  all  apprehen- 
sions was  futile ;  he  was  never  formidable 
from  his  temporal  power,  but  from  his  in- 
fiuence  over  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
at  present  being  the  slave  of  Buonaparte, 
his  influence  was  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
ever.  He  would  now,  if  the  prayer  of  the 
Catholics  was  granted,  have  to  decide  on 
the  legitimacy  of  children,  on  the  claims 
of  Catholics  to  estates,  to  settle  disputed 
titles,  and  this  alone  would  gi?e  him  great 
influence  among  then.  His  spiritual  au- 
thority was  necessarily  attended  with  civil 
influence,  as  any  one  must  perceive,  who 
considered  the  power  of  excommunication, 
and  that  over  their  sacrament  of  marriage. 
He  could  not  approve  of  this  Bill.  He 
could  not  consent  to  repeal  the  Ist  and 
5th  of  £!i2abeth,  the  Acw  of  Uniformity, 
and  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  If 
these,  which  had  been  pronounced  by  our 
best  lawyers  to  be  the  bulwarks  of  the 
constitution,  were  to  be  repealed,  he  wish- 
ed to  know  where  they  woold  stop. 
With  all  the  boasting  of  the  Catholics, 
they  had  not  among  them  a  tenth  part  of 
the  property  of  the  country ;  and  if  this  Bill 
Were  passed,  there  woold  be,  he  would  not 
say  in  the  next  session  of  parliament,  but 
in  the  course  of  two  sessions,  the  most  in- 
firaMras  impositions  practised  to  procure 
the  retom  of  members  to  parliament  by 
mHOM  of  409.  freeholders^  What  secu- 
rity ctiuld  the  ^otestants  have  when 
those  Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  into 
parliament,  that  they  would  not  overturn 
all  the  oaths  and  other  means  which  had 
been  provided  to  secure  their  loyalty  ? 
Where   could   they  stop  if  once  they 


brought  such  a  party  IntOv  parliament  } 
That  it  would  be  a  considerable  party,  he 
had  no  doubt.  A  40i.  freeholder  was  ge- 
nerally a  labourer  who  had  a  piece  of 
land  about  an  acre,  or  frequently  less,  for 
which  he  paid  as  high  a  rent  as  any  other 
person  woold  pay>  but  he  paid  it  with  his 
labour.  On  this  be  raised  a  little  misera* 
ble  hovei,  which  in  Ireland  was  commonly 
called  a  cabin.  To  make  this  he  built , 
three  mud  walls,  the  fourth  being  sap^ 
plied  by  the  bank  of  a  dry  ditch.  He 
made  one  hole  in  it,  which  he  called  a 
window,  ind  another  which  served  for  a 
door.  The  hole  which  served  for  a  window, 
serf  ed  also  for  a  chimney  to  let  out  tha 
smoke;  and  to  keep  out  the  cold  of  a 
night,  these  holes  were  stopped  wit|i  hay* 
The  owner  of  such  a  place  goes  and  regie- 
ters  himself  as  a  freeholder.  He  swears 
that  he  has  a  freehold  of  his  own,  worth 
40».  a  year — after  payment  of  his  rent, 
though,  in  fact,  it  was  rented  as  high 
as  it  possibly  could  be,  but  then  it  was  not 

Said  in  money  but  in  labour.  These  free* 
otders  had  so  much  increased  of  lata 
years,  that  in  one  county,  where  there 
were  formerly  400  votes,  there  were  now 
11,000.— By  which  means  the  electire 
franchise  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
meanest  of  the  populace.  These  practiced 
would  become  still  more  prevalent  if  the 
Bill  passed,  and  in  less  than  20  years  the 
Roman  Catholics  would  return  60  out  of 
the  100  members,  while  30  would  be 
added  to  the  party  in  England.  The  Ca- 
tholics always,  however  they  might  differ 
in  other  things,  in  any  thing  that  apper- 
tained to  religion,  stick  toeether  like  a 
flock  of  bees.  They  would  thus  obtain 
a  dangerous  influence  in  the  state,  as  they 
might  be  expected  to  say  to  the  minister 
when  he  had  any  particular  measure  t6 
carry,  "  If  you  will  do  so  and  so  for  us, 
we  will  support  you  with  such  efiiect,  that 
the  opposition  shall  not  dare  to  shew 
themselves ;  we  will  carry  this  favourite 
measure  of  y cur's  for  you,  provided  you 
in  return  enable  us  to  accomplish  tbe 
object  which  we  hate  in  view.'*  They 
would  get  possession  of  all  the  places  of 
trust  and  profit  in  Ireland,  but  they  would 
not  stop  there.  The  petitions  in  favour  of 
the  Catholics  had  been  signed  by  all  those 
who  were  anxious  the  two  countries  should 
be  separated.  They  wished  to  repeal  the 
Union,  and  have  the  whole  of  the  repre- 
sentation to  themselves  ;  and  this  gained, 
was  it  not  to  be  expected  they  would  try 
to  do  that  which  they  had  attempted  in 
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itie  reign  of  Janies  2,  to  separate  the  two 
countries  ?  lo  less  than  20  years,  if  the 
Bill  passed,  that  would  be  seen.  This 
country  would  again  have  to  send  over  an 
array  to  conquer  Ireland.  But  if  the  se- 
paration should  be  effected,  they  ought  to 
consider  in  time  how  Great  Britain  could 
stand  alone  in  the  present  state  of  Europe* 
They  ought  to  consider  what  might  be  the 
consequences  of  passing  this  Bill.  For  his 
own  part  he  was  now  a  very  old  man ;  he 
had  lived  past  the  time  usually  allotted  to 
the  life  of  man,  even  in  the  Scripture,  and 
could  not  expect  to  live  to  see  that  which 
be  feared,  but  at  the  close  of  his  life  he 
was  sorry  to  see  the  constitution  in  dan- 
ger. He  had  no  chance  of  living  to  see 
these  calamities :  but  he  had  a  regard  for 
the  constitution,  and  for  that  reason  he 
thought  himself  bound  to  give  this  warn- 
ing. To  shew  the  implacable  hostility  of 
t^e  Catholic  clergy,  and  their  disloyalty 
to  the  crown  and  the  state,  he  noticed 
their  conduct  in  1809.  When  the  Catho- 
lics, at  a  synod  held  at  Tulloch,  in  Ire- 
land, by  an  unanimous  resolution,  ap- 
proved of  that  bull  of  the  Pope  which  con- 
firmed the  elevation  of  Buonaparte  to  the 
imperial  crown  of  France,  whereby  they 
acknowledged  that  usurper,  with  whom 
we  were  at  war  as  sovereign  of  France,  to 
the  exclusion  of  its  lawful  king,  and  sanc- 
tioned a  system  which  deprived  all  those 
inhabitants  of  France  of  their  estates  w  ho 
would,  not  submit  to  the  new  order  of 
things.  This  was  not  a  concern  of  reli- 
gion, but  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  their 
king.  What  right  had  they  to  signify 
their  approbation  of  that  bull  ?  It  was 
dpne  from  a  wish  to  conciliate  Buona* 
part6  with  a  view  of  procuring  his  assist- 
ance ?  The  conduct  of  the  Catholics  had 
been  such,  that  instead  of  giving  what 
they  did  not  at  present  possess,  there  were 
he  thought  good  reasons  for  withdrawing 
the  elective  franchise  from  them.  What 
could  be  expected  from  people  of  this  de- 
scription ?  It  had  been  argued  that  as  the 
elective  franchise  bad  been  giveb  to  the 
Koman  Catholics,  they  ought  not  to  with- 
hold the  representative  privilege.  But  in 
his  opinion,  the  argument  proved  the  re- 
verse of  what  those  who  urged  it  intended 
it  should  prove.  If  the  possession  of  the 
elective  franchise  rendered  it  necessary 
for  Roman  Catholics  to  have  the  represen- 
tative privilege,  then,  in  his  opinion,  tliey 
ought  to  be  deprived  even  of  the  elective, 
franchise.  What  right  had  they  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  any  foreign 
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po^r  ?  If  we  were  one  nation,  the  people 
iu  both  countries  ought  to  be  placed  in 
this  respect  on  the  same  terms.  The 
Acts  which  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  by 
the  Bill,  were  the  1st  and  5th  of  Eliza- 
beth, the  25th  of  Charles,  and  also  tlie 
30ih,  commonly  called  the  Corporation 
Act.  But  he  would  contend  that  the  Re- 
gent was  bound  to  preserve  all  these  Acts. 
He  wished  to  know  how,  consistently  with 
the  pledge  given  in  the  Coronation  Oath, 
the  sovereign  could  give  his  assent  to  the 
Bill.  They  all  knew  what  had  been  the 
feeling  of  the  King  on  the  subject ;  and 
how  could  the  Prince  Regent,  acting  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  do 
that  for  him,  which  had  his  reason  been 
spared,  he  would  not  have  done  himself? 
It  was  idle  to  argue,  that,  if  the  two 
other  branches  of  the  legislature  should 
agree  to  the  measure,  the  sovereign  would! 
be  bound  to  assent  to  it.  That  would  be 
to  make  a  cypher  of  the  King:  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  had  no  power  to 
dispense  with  the  obligation  of  the  Coro- 
nation Oath.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  then  took  a  review  of  the  ar* 
guments  of  a  learned  gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Piunkett).  ridiculms  the  nature  of 
the  corporation  oaths;  and  opposed  to  his 
authority  the  opinion  of  a  great  constita* 
tional  lawyer,  in  the  reign  of  William  and 
Mary,  when  it  was  proposed  to  repeal  the 
30th  of  Charles  2.  It  was  laid  down  then, 
that  the  Romanisls  ought  to  be  contented 
with  the  protection  of  their  persons  and 
properties,  and  that  if  that  Act  were  to  be 
repealed,  it  would  be  attended  with  danger 
to  the  state.  He  had  already  1ad verted  to 
the  Oath  of  Allegiance,  which  contained 
a  declaration  that  the  Pope  had  no  power 
in  temporals.  But  that  doctrine  was  con* 
trary  to  the  decision  of  their  councils,  and 
musty  therefore,  be  considered  by  them  of 
no  validity.  The  Popes  had  exercised 
temporal  power  in  the  cases  of  Henry  3 
and  Henry  4,  of  France,  and  in  the  case 
of  Henry'  B,  and  Elizabeth,  in  England • 
When  t'hey  asserted  doctrines  tbpn,  so 
contrary  to  what  had  been  the  practice  of 
Popes  and  the  authority  of  councils,  did 
not  the  House  feel  the  contempt  in  which 
their  present  declarations  ought  to  be 
held  ?  Then  as  to  the  opinions  of  their 
universities,  a  great  deal  had  been  said. 
about  the  opinion  which  many  foreign 
Catholic  universities  had  given  about  cer« 
tain  points  that  were  alleged  to  be  teneta 
of  their  faith.  He  did  not  mind  the  opi« 
nions  of  those  Catholic  universities.  TheK^. 
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were  many  instances  of  important  cases 
left  to  their  opinion,  in  which  half  of  those 
rniiTersities  were  on  one  side  and  half  on 
the  other.  This  was  the  case  when  Henry 
8,  wished  to  divorce  his  queen  Catharine, 
the  opinions  of  those  unifersities,  Douay, 
Salamanca^  Sorbonne,  &c.  had  been  taken 
on  the  subject ;  and  one  half  decided  that 
his  marriage  was  invalid  and  incestuous, 
whilst  the  other  half  declared  it  to  be 
lawful  and  perfect.  The  fact  was,  they 
were  bribed  on  both  sides — on  one  by  the 
agents  of  Henry  8,— on  the  other  by 
those  of  Charles  5 ;  and  it  was  remarkable 
that  Bonner  was  one  of  the  agents  of 
Henry  8,  in  the  distribution  throughout 
Eorope  of  the  bribes  to  the  universities. 
But  as  to  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  let 
themselves  speak.  Dr.  Milner  (a  laugh) 
yea.  Dr.  Milner,  notwithstanding  the  sar- 
donic smile  on  the  countenances  of  the 
hon.  gentlemen — Dr.  Milner,  who  was 
the  general  agent  for  all  the  Catholics  of 
England  and  Ireland,  maintained  that  the 
obligation  of  an  oath  was  to  be  measured 
by  expediency ;  and  Dr.  Lanegan,  an 
Irish  titular  bishop,  held  nearly  the  same : 
in  short,  there  was  no  such  thmg  as  hold- 
ing them  by  any  oaths ;  even  the  Doctor 
Sobtilis  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  the  other  night  entertained  the  House 
with  so  much  wit  and  humour-— even  that 
same  doctor,  Thomas  Aquinas,  held  that 
an  oath  might  be  broken,  if  after  having 
taken  it  a  person  should  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  a  fact  which  if  he  had  known 
previously  woukl  have  prevented  him 
from  taking  it.  But  the  same  doctrine 
had  at  a  still  later  period  been  maiiitained 
by  the  Pope  :  when  to  appease  an  insur- 
rection of  his  subjects  in  Hungary,  the 
emperor  of  Germany  had  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  them,  and  took  an  oath  to 
observe  it  faithfully,  the  Pope  in  1712  is- 
sued a  bull,  declaring  both  the  stipulations 
of  the  treaty  and  the  obligation  of  the 
oath  to  be  void.  He  objected,  therefore, 
to  the  whole  of  the  Bill,  and  particularly 
to  the  amendments  of  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Canning.)  These  amend- 
ments provided,  that  certain  commissioners 
should  be  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  recom- 
mend any  individual  to  a  bishopric  whom 
they  should  not  believe  to  be  lojral.  This 
was  the  only  security  provided.  But  it 
was  impossible  they  could  be  loyal  whilst 
tbey  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  unless  loyalty  to  the  Pope  were 
meant.  When  the  v  eto  was  rejected,  the 
nght  hon.  gentleman  was  put  to  it  to  find 
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out  spme  other  security.  The  Veto  gave 
to  the  crown  an  absolute  nomination  of 
ths  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  but  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  amendments  gave  tha 
crown  no  power,  though  they  would  give 
to  t^e  commissioners  some  interest.  Tha 
clauses,  however,  which  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  had  thought 
such  ample  security,  were  disapproved  by 
the  Catholic  clergy ;  and  Dr.  Troy  had 
publicly  said  that  he  considered  those 
clauses  respecting  the  church  as  worssi 
than  the  Veto.  The  Veto,  it  was  to  be  ob- 
served, had  been  objected  to,  because  il 
gave  a  power  to  the  crown  to  controul  the 
appointment  of  the  bishops.  The  substi- 
tute proposed  for  this  was  the  communica- 
tion of  private  intelligence  by  the  bishops, 
&c.  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  of  any  bulls^ 
&c.  What  power,  however,  did  this  give 
to  the  crown,  except  that  it  might  turn 
into  great  advantage  to  .the  bishops  them- 
selves?—But  supposing  any  person  to  fail 
in  fairly  and  fully  communicating  all 
such  information,  the  only  punishment 
was  that  they  should  be  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom,  without  any  provision  even  be- 
ing made  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
should  be  sent  out.  Even  should  the 
Bill  as  it  now  stood  pass,  he  was  well  con- 
vinced it  would  not  give  satisfaction  to  the 
Catholic  Board,  who  would  at  once  say, 
tjhftt  they  could  not  approve  of  it  because 
the  nomination  of  the  bishops  belonged 
to  the  Pope.  He  saw  even  by  the  papers 
received  this  day,  that  Dr.  Troy  had  sent 
a  deputation  to  the  Catholics  to  intimate 
his  entire  disapprobation  of  the  Bill.— ["  It 
is  not  so"  observed  a  member  sitting  near 
the  learned  gentleman.]— He  had  seen  it 
stated  in  the  public  papers,  and  had  no 
other  authority  for  his  assertion.  Under 
all  these  circumstances  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  move,  that  instead  of  '  now' 
the  "  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
three  months.*' 

Mr.  Charles  Grant,  jun. 

Sir;-i-In  presuming  to  offer  myself  to 
your  notice,  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into 
the  theological  topics  which  have  been 
urged  by  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gen* 
tieman.  I  should  not  indeed,  under  any 
circumstances,  feel  myself  qualified  to  do 
so;  at  present,  I  am  relieved  from  the 
obligation  of  making  the  attempt,  because, 
and  I  say  it  with  the  most  sincere  deference 
for  the  hon.  gentleman,  for  whose  venera- 
ble age  and  many  virtues  I  have  the 
highest  respect,  I  think  that  I  heard  the 
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tame  ^gamenU  from  bim  in  the  latl  •«•• 
tioD,  and  that  I  tbtn  had  th«  taliafaction 
of  heanog  those  argumenti  completely 
answered  bv  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on 
the  floor  (Mr.  Canning.)  The  learned  gen* 
tieman  has  complained  of  the  tone  and 
manner  in  whicn  this  question  has  been 
pressed  by  its  friends  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House.  1  think  they  might  with  at 
least  as  much  reason  complain  of  the  war* 
like  tone  which  has  run  through^the  whole 
of  his  speech.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine, how  it  is  possible  to  come  to  this 
SkcoBsion  with  other  feelir^  than  those 
of  reluctance  and  regret  For  sorely  the 
exclos^n  of  so  large  a  portion  of  our  fel- 
low subjects  from  the  common  lot  of  the 
^empire,  must,  in  every  view  of  the  case, 
be  in  itself  an  evil,  forced  opo'n  us  per* 
baps  by  imperious  circumstances,  and  to 
which  we  submit,  in  order  to  avoid  still 

Sreaier  erils  ;  yet  independently  conei* 
ered,  and  in  itself  an  evil.  We  should, 
therefore,  at  it  appears  to  me,  approach 
this  discussion  with  the  feelings  with  which 
we  should  consult  in  common  respecting 
a  common  misfortune— with  an  anxious 
wish  rather  to  discover  the  means  of  its 
removal,^ than  to  inreat  arguments  for  its 
•upport;  and  if,  after  full  mvestigation, 
auch  a- system  be  found  absolutely  neces* 
aary;  it  should  be  regarded  not  as  a 
blessinr  to  be  cherished,  but  an  evil  to  be 
endured.  I  cannot  therefore  allow,  that 
this  system  can  be  legitimately  defended 
by  arguments  drawn  from  the  constitution. 
It  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule; 
it  is  a  deviation  from  the  general  spirit  of 
our^policy ;  imposed  upon  us,  if  yon  please, 
by  irresistible  considerations ;  yet  still  a 
devhition.  It  is  not  an  integral  part  of 
the  constitution,  and  must,  therefore,  be 
justified  on  iu  own  grounds,  and  not  on  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  It  may  be 
called  constitutional  in  the  same  manner 
in  which  any  calamity  to  which  we  sub- 
mit in  order  to  avoid  a  heayier  evil,  m^y 
be  complimented  with  that  title;  but  it 
can  never  be  classed  among  those  privi- 
leges of  which  the  free  people  or  this 
country  are  so  justly  prouo.  It  can  never 
be  defended  with  the  same  spirit  and  tem- 
per with  which  we  defend  the  Bill  of 
Rights  or  Magna  Cbarta. 

There  is  nothing  in  truth  so  amiable  in 
this  system  as  to  make  us  particularly 
anxious  to  give  the  credit  of  it  to  ear  con* 
•tittttion.  If  we  may  judge  by  its  e/Sfects, 
soTer  was  a  system  inrented  more  perai* 
eious  and  &uL    It  proceeds  tfpon  ideas 
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irreconcilable  with  any  notions  of  well*re« 
gulaled  freedom.    It  creates  a  broad  dis« 
tioction  between  two  classes  of  subjects  of 
the  same  state;    and  thus  destroys  that 
harmony  and  fellow-feeling  which  are  es* 
sential,  'not  only  to  the  happiness^  but  to 
the  Tory  exiiteace  of  an  empire.    It  not 
only  creates  a  distinction,  but  it  produces  a 
degradation  of  the  one  class  and  an  extrava- 
gant exaltation  of  the  other.    It  produces 
a  sense  of  depression  which  tends  to  check 
the  expansion  o^  the  moral  faculties,  and 
to  retard  the  progress  of  intprorement  and 
civilization.    Nor  is  this  profound  sense  of 
depression  a  new  sensation.  <  It  is  not  now 
for  the  first  time  exp^ienced.    The  woiumI 
has  long  been  rankling  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Irish  people.    It  is  not  an  insulated 
feeling.    It  comes  loaded  and  sharpened 
with  all  that  is  gone  before ;  aggravated 
by  the  recollections  of  history  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  their  fathers.    The  bitter  coo* 
tests  which  took  place  between  the  two 
countries,  from  the  moment^ of  their  first 
acquaintance,  might  naturally  haye  beea 
expected    to  excite  in    that  people  an 
alienation    with    respect    to    England, 
amounting    even    to    antipathy.     That 
disposition  gathered  strength  in  its  pro- 
gress ;    till  the  war  which  followed  the 
Reyolotion  of  1688,  finally  broke  the  pridt 
of  Ireland,  and  consummated  the  opprea- 
sion  which  bad   been  accumulating  fyr 
ages.    The  struggles  of  that  period  ^led 
forth  the  most  powerful  and  malignant 
passions  of  the  human  mind,  all  that  was 
dark  in  bigotry,  or  fierce  in  national  (Mrtde« 
all  that  was  inflexible  in  loyalty,  and  in- 
yincible  in  the  loye  of  freedom.    That  do- 
mestic quarrel,^  aggravated  by  every  cir- 
cumstance which   gives  peculiar  malign 
nity  to  civil  warfare,  left  behind  it  many 
a  painful  thoaght  and  bitter  recollection  ; 
it  lefk  the  thought  of  mutual  crimes  and 
sufferings ;   of  injuries  inflicted  and  re* 
ceived  ;  of  disappointed  hop^  of  malice 
onsatiated,  oi  yengeaace  anappeased ;  1% 
lefl  the  thought  of  days  of  conflict  and 
nights  of  sospence  and  pain ;  of  aitemate 
success  and  defeaL  It  left  op  the  one  aide« 
the  restless  galling  and  feveiisb  reiaena'* 
brance  of  shame  and  humiliation;  on  th^ 
other,  the  prond,  but  not  peaceful  recoUec* 
tion  of  ultimate  triumph*    These  tMnimg* 
sities,  however,  fierce  as  they  were,  might 
hare  gradually  wojra  away.    A  generooa 
policy  would  havo  assisted  the  healjng  i»» 
fluence  of  time*     A  wise  poHcjT  woiil4 
have  abstained  froni  counteraetmg  tbm( 
influence.    ftU  whi^v  fibftU  v€  say  of  tbttft 
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fkiUcy  which  seemed  to  tremble  only  lest 
the  sorrows  of  that  period  should  be  too 
icon  forgotten.  We  invented  a  system  of 
which  it  was  the  merit  to  keep  alive  ihose 
animosities,  to  revive  what  was  cold,  to 
renew  what  was  fading,  and  tlius  to  stamp 
afresh  on  every  generation  the  crimes 
and  follies  of  the  preceding.  We  wished 
to  transfuse  that  spirit  into  the  genius  of 
oar  civil  liberties.  We  pollu,ted  the  code 
of  the  national  legislature  with  its  effu- 
sions. We  attempted  to  make  it  immor* 
tal  by  uniting  it  with  the  immortality  of 
the  constitution,  and  hung  the  bloody 
spoils  of  those  unhallowed  victories  round 
the  altars  of  a  pure  and  beneficent  faith. 
That  system  has  completely  answered  its 
purpose.  It  has  succeeded  in  correcting 
the  influence  of  time,  in  rescuing  extin- 
guished crimes  and  decaying  resentments 
from  oblivion ;  and  in  thus  transmitting, 
not  only  unimpaired,  but  strengthened, 
from  age  to  age,  all  the  anguish  and  indig- 
nation of  the  first  defeat,  all  the  flush  and 
wantonness  of  the  first  conquest.  We  see 
its  effects  in  the  practical  developement 
of  that  fatal  watch-word,  the  Protestant 
ascendancy.  By  this  expression,  I  do  not 
mean  that  just  ascendancy  of  mild  laws  and 
humane  government  which  js  implied  in 
the  very  formation  of  every  society ;  and 
which  must  peculiarly  be  maintained  in 
Ireland,  so  long  as  the  Protestant  is  the 
established  religion  of  that  country.  I  do 
not  mean  that  ascendancy  which  is  per- 
fectly consistent  with  the  utmost  benevo- 
lence between  the  subject  and  the  ruler, 
which  tends  to  cherish  a  spirit  not  of 
slavish  submission  nor  yet  of  indignant 
resistance  ;  but  of  generous  and  unbought 
loyally.  I  mean  that  other  ascendancy 
which  is  grounded  on  contempt  and  sus- 
picion and  hatred  ;  which  exalts  one  class 
on  the  ruins  of  another;  which  mixes  it- 
self with  the  daily  intercourse  of  man  and 
man;  which  poisons  the  whole  course  of 
life,  civil  anil  domestic  ;  which  operates  as 
a  standing  insult  to  the  Catholics,  as  a 
fresh  triumph  daily  renewed  to  the  Pro- 
testants ;  and  which  even  in  the  hour 
of  mirth  and  conviviality  reminds  the  Ca- 
tholics that  they  are  a  vanquished  peopje. 
So  long  an  this  asrendancy  i$  maintained, 
there  will  be  always  a  bar  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland.  I  knovv'there  are  other 
evils  of  which  «he  has  reason  to  complain. 
I  am  happy  to  find  that  these  evils  have 
excited  the  serious  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  I  trust  they  will  be  to  a  great 
degree  removed  by  the  benevolent  mea* 
(VOL.  XXVL) 
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sures  which  are'  ppw  in  progress;  but 
while  this  vindictive  principle  is  allowed 
to  operate,  it  will,  I  fear,  tend  very  much 
to  retard,  if  not  to  defeat  the  effect  of  those 
measures.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  attempt 
to  improve,  to  conciliate,  to  civilize ; 
amidst  the  profusion  of  aH  your  benefits, 
there  is  one  region  beyond  the  range  of 
kindness  ;  there  is  one  barren  sj>ot  which 
na  blessed  influence  can  visit,  which  no 
conciliation  can  reach,  no  benevolence 
ameliorate.  And  supposing,  that  in  every 
other  respect  you  succeeded  in  securing 
the  affections  of  Ireland,  still,  while  this 
remains,  you  are  never  safe.  If  at  any 
time  (and  no  government  is  exempt  from 
this  contingency)  a  serious  cause  of  dis- 
satisfaction should  be  given,  ypu  have 
before  hand  provided  a  rally ing-point  for 
all  such  discontents.  You  have  prepared 
a  fortress,  in  which  the  unburied  resent- 
ments may  be  treasured  up  and  reserved 
for  the  day  of  vengeance,  and'in  which 
every  malignant  propensity  may  find  ^ 
congenial  climate.  Every  minor  grief« 
every  inferior  sorrow  will  here  fly  for 
shelter  and  protection*  You  cannot  ex- 
cite a  single  passion,  without  striking  the 
chord  to  which  all  the  strong  passions  re- 
ply. .  You  cannot  awake  a  single  feeling 
of  jealousy  without  rousing  a  host  of  ani- 
mosities that  ever  keep  watch  round  the 
master  grievance.  If  under  such  circum- 
stances, we  hope  that  the  other  means  of 
conciliation  which  we  may  have  success- 
fully used,  will  be  effectual  to  counteract 
any  evil  consequences  of  popular  discon- 
tent; I  fear  a  slight  knowledge  of  human 
natinre  will  prove  that  hope  to  be  un- 
founded. For  these  considerations  of 
benefits  received  and  obligations  incurred, 
do  indeed,  in  the  hour  of  peace  and  good 
will,  conciliate  and  unite  men ;  but  in  the 
moment  of  irritation  they  serve  only  to 
exasperate  discontent  and  add  bitterness 
to  hostility.  «  Qusres  apud  concordes 
'  vincula  caritatis,  apud  insensos  incita- 
'  menta  irairum  sunt.^    . 

But  it  is  said,  that  'the  penal  code  has 
in  fact,  as  to  its  really  obnoxious  part, 
been  repealed,  and  that  these  arguments 
are  therefore  inapplicable.  I  know.  Sir, 
that  the  system  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
has,  in  a  great  measure,  been  abandoped  ; 
but  it  is  not  all  abandoned.  The  spirit . 
still  lives;  the  principle  is  active  and  > 
avowed.x  So  long  aS  a  fragment  of  it  re- 
mains, the  same  mind  will  haunt  the  ruins. 
There  will  be  always  something  to  check 
harmony  aad'  confidence,   something  tc^ 
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alienate  and  irritate.  In  order  to  establish 
a  new  system,  we  must  begin  by  plough- 
ing  up  the  foundations  of  the  old.  But  to 
confess  the  truth,  that  part  of  this  system 
which  is  still  preserred,  appears  to  me  at 
least  as  objectionable  in  principle  and  as 
galling  in  practice  as  any  of  those  which 
hare  been  exploded.  I  allude  to  the  ex- 
clusion of*  the  Catholics  from  this  House. 
Although  this  exclusion  is  approved  by 
some  very  high  authorities  to  .which  every 
man  gladly  pays  deference;  I  must  re- 
gard it  as  a  violatioD  of  the  first  principle 
6f  the  constitution.  The  constitution  re- 
quires that  the  representatives  should  be 
chosen  by  the  electors  from  among  their 
own  body, — ^The  expulsion  of  the  Catho- 
lics from  the  House  of  Commons  seems  to 
me  to  have  been  (if  I  may  so  speak)  the 
most  overt  act  of  expulsion  from  the  pri- 
vileges and  rights  of  the  constitution  that 
Cbuid  have  been  committed.  I  believe  it 
is  one  feature  in  the  chahicter  of  the 
lower  classes  of  the  Irish,  (at  least  in  some 
parts  of  the  country,)  that  they  have  no 
sense  of  the  moral  obligation  of  obeying 
the  laws.  I  do  not,  bring  this  as  a  charge 
against  that  people.  I  mention  it  with 
pity  and  regret.  It  is  an  effect  of  the 
system;  and  the  great  cause  of  it  un- 
doubtedly is,  that  they  feel  no  identity  of 
interest  with  the  power  from  which  the 
laws  issue— they  feel  that  the  laws  do  not 
Aow  from  themselfes,  that  they  are 
enacted  by  men  with  whom  they  have  no 
common  points,  who  differ  from  them  in 
manners  and  habjts,  and  above  all,  in  reli- 
gion ;  and  who  precisely  on  acqouAt  of 
that  difference  forbid  them  to  share  in  the 
legislation.  From  such  impressions,  is  it 
surprising  if  such  consequences  should  fol- 
low ?— -But  how  will  you  correct  this  evil  } 

^  -.Give  them  a  fellow-feeling  with  the 
government.  Give  them  to  know  that 
there  is  a  spirit  in  parliament  which  can 
Sympathise  with  theirs.  Let  them  regard 
the  acts  of  the  legislature  as  flowing  Kom 
their  own  body  through  their  represen- 

^j    tatives. 
,^        Sir  ;    I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  the 

\  shame  of  my  country ;  but  it  is  lamenta* 
ble  to  consider  how  few  have  been  the  ad- 
vantages which  Ireland  has  reaped  from 
her  intercourse  with  England.  Since  the 
commencement  of  that  intercourse,  Eng- 
land has  advanced  in  prosperity ;  she 
has  acquired  renown ;  she  has  achieved 
greatness  by  sea  and  land  '\the  has  suf- 
fered indeed  some  reverses  of  fortune ; 
but  ^n  the  whole^^her  path  has  been  a 
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stream  of  light  and  fame.  What  a  monrn- 
ful  contrast  to  this  spectacle  does  afBicted 
Ireland  present !  There  it  is  the  same 
dark  succession  of  crime  and  misery — 
a  dismal  monotony  of  inflictions  and 
penalties ;  or  if  there  be  any  variety.  It 
is  the  variety  which  springs  from  more 
intense  suffering,  and  aggravated  oppres- 
sion. How  melancholy  is  it  that  those 
periods  of  our  history  to  which  we  recur 
with  the  fondest  exultation,  should  to  her- 
be  memorials  of  a  very  different  meaning ! 
Every  fresh  sera  of  our  greatness  has  to 
her  been  a  new  sera  of  depression.  Our 
very  blessings  have  worn  to  her  a  wither- 
ing aspect.  Her  humiliation  has  always 
kept  pace  with  our  aggrandisement : 
**  to  equal  paths  our  guilt  and  glory  ran." 
Look  back.  Sir/ if  the  retrospect  be  not 
too  painfolll  will  not  say  to  our  first  ac- 
quaintance with  that  kingdom,!  butUoo^  to 
uie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  td  us  a  niign  of 
glory,  to  Ireland  a  reign  of  terror.  Look 
at  the  Restoration^  to  us  a  day  of  ioy,  to 
Ireland  signalised  only  by  the  preference 
given  to  the  claims  of  regicide  usurpers 
over  the  rights  of  a  brave  and  loyal  p^- 
pie.  Look  at  the  Revolution  from  which 
we  date  our  liberties,  and  she  dates  her 
subjugation.  VThe  brilliant  reign  of  Anne, 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the 
war  of  1743,— all  these  were  to  Ireland 
periods  of  misfortune  and  degradation.^ 
But,  it  seems,  in  return  for  these  evils, 
they  have  our  constitution.  Why,  Sir, 
have  they  our  constitution  ?  What  do  they 
know  of  our  constitution,  but  by  its  penal-  , 
ties  and  privations  ?  They  hear  indeed  of 
its  excellencies,  but  how  do  they  see  them 
practically  exemplified?  They  hear  of 
equal  rights  and  privileges,  they  find  them* 
selves  under  a  ban  of  exclusion.  V.  They 
hear  of  those  minor  offices  in  corporate 
towns  which  flatter  the  innocent  vanity  of 
men,  and  give  them  a  local  distinction ; 
they  find  that  those  offices  are  denied  to 
them.^  (They  hear  of  the  trial  by  jury  ; 
they  nnd,  that  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
isting laws  which  preclude  Catholics  from 
being  sherifis,  the  juries  are  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  Protestants.^  They 
hear  of  the  elective  franchise ;  they  are 
told  they  possess  that  firanchise;  they  ap- 
proach to  the  exercise  of  it,  they  find 
themselves  fettered  by  restrictions  which 
tne  constitution  in  no  other  instance  recog- 
nizes. Is  this  the  British  constitution  :  is 
it  here  we  would  send  a  foreigner  to  study 
our  constitution  ?  It  may  have  some  re- 
semblance toit— it  may,  if  you  please,  be 
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an  aukward  imiution  of  it— a  system  cast 
in  some  broken  mould  of  the  constitution, 
but  certainly  not  stamped  glowing  aud 

(alive  from4ti  finished  excellence. 
If  this  system  be  injurious  to  Ireland,  it 
is  no  less  so  to  the  empire  at  large.  The 
very  loss  of  so  much  talent  and  spirit 
yvhich  are  now  proscribed  from  contribut- 
ing to  the  common  cause,  is  a  most  serious 
loss.  Is  it  consiste^it  with  any  prbciples 
of  political  science,  that  so  large  a  class 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  common  feelings 
and  interesU  ?  Can  that  empire  be  called 
secure,  or  happy,  or  flourishing,  the  one 
fourth  of  whose  population  is  allowed  to 
lie  fallow;  of  which  so  main  a  limb  is 
paralysed?  Let  it  be*  supposed,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  that  circumstances  had 
been  reversed ;  that  the  Catholics  had 
possessed  the  ascendancy  in  Ireland ;  and 
had  governed  the  Protestanu  according  to 
the  existing  code  of  penal  restrictions. 
What  would  have  been  the  result  I  What 
an  extinction  of  iDdivi«|ual  and  national 
gloiy!  How  many  transcendant  names 
woafd  have  been  swept  from  our  annals ! 
What  darkness  instead  of  the  light  which 
the  genius  of  Burke  has  shed  over  the  last 
thirty  years !  Lord  Wellington  would  have 
been  wanting  to  the  destinies  of  his  coun- 
try; and  the  liberator  of  Spain  mi^ht 
have  been  content  to  head  an  Austrian 
brisade.    We  should  not  have  known  ^hat 

Sthoi  is  united  with  the  comic  powers  of 
eridan.  We  should  not  have  listened 
to  that  most  able  and  argumentative  speech 
(Mr.  Plonkett's)  whicb  en  a  late  debate 
on  this  subject  so  powerfully  commanded, 
the  attention  and  applause  of  the  House. 
We  should  never  have  heard  that  voice 
(Mr.  Grattaa's)  which  first  dissolved  the 
fatten  of  Ireland,  and  which  now  in  anew 
sphere  onder  other  circumstances,  still  Vfith 
undiaMnished  eloquence  pleads  the  same 
cause ;  that  voice  which  will  soon,  I  trust, 
be  called  no  longer  to  marshal  our  efforts 
in  the  pursuit,  but  to  proclaim  our  success; 
no  iongto  to  anims^e  the  battle,  but  to 
cfaaunt  the  triumph,  j 

It  were  well  indeed,  if  under  present 
drenmstances,  that  portion  of  the  empire 
could  be  called  inactive  or  paralysed.  If 
you  coold  extinguish  the  faculties  which 
jou  imprison,  if  you  could  crush  the  feel- 
ings which  you  attempt  to  fetter,  if  yon 
could  sweep  those  four  millions  ^om  the 
face  of  your  empire,  you  might  speak  of 
lafety,—  a  miserable  cowardly  safety  in- 
deed, yet  something  which  might  give  a 
pretext  for  that  name.    Sot  here  there  is 


no  sleep,  no  torpor.  Here  is  active  life 
shained.  Here  are  beating  hearts  and 
kindling  pulses  condemned  to  inactivity 
and  servitude.  Here  on  the  one  hand,  is 
nature  rousing  the  mind  and  prompting 
the  genius  to  aspire ;  on  the  other,  is  man 
restraining  the  powers,  quenching  the 
light  of  the  passions,  and  beating  down 
the  aspiratious  of  genius.  Oh,  vain  and 
impotent  struggle!  Do  you  think  you  can 
vanquish  the  laws  of  nature?  You  may 
drive  these  passions  from  their  natural 
course,  but  you  cannot  destroy  them,  }rou 
cannot  make  them  idle.  If  you  deprive 
them  of  their  proper  sustenance,  they  will 
seek  out  other  and  more  pernicious  ali- 
ment. If  you  exclude  them  from  their 
nfitive  theatre,  thev  will  open  for  them- 
selves new  scenes  or  action.  If  you  forbid 
them  to  rally  round  the  throne  and  the 
constitution ;  they  will,  they  must  exer- 
cise themselves  in  a  manner  injurious  to 
both.  Thus  it  is,  that  your  efforu  are 
productive  only  of  danger  to  yourselves. 
Vou  cannot  remove  the  means  of  harm^ 
but  you  take  away  all  incentives  to  good. 
You  exasperate  rage,  without  disarming 
Tengeance.  You  bind  the  strong  man, 
but  you  leave  his  locks  unshorn.  V^ 

But  it  seems,  that  even  if  all  this  be  ^^ 
true,  yet  there  is  something  in  popery  ab* 
solutely  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  any  well  organized  government  Really, 
Sir,  I  was  both  surprised  and  grieved  to 
hear  the  learned  doctor  retailing  once 
more  those  charges  against  the  Catholics 
which  I  had  hoped  might ^have  been  al* 
lowed  to  rest  in  the  oblivion  which  they 
so  well  deserve.  Is  it  not  singular  that 
we  should  be  gravely  addressed  by  argu? 
ments  which  are  refuted  by  the  experi* 
ence  of  every  day  ?— We  are  told  that  the 
oaths  of  Catholics  are  not  to  be  considere<i 
as  binding ;  and  yet  in  our  courts  of  jus- 
tice, the  oath  of  a  Catholic  is  taken  against 
a  Protestant  in  the  most  solemn  cases,  in 
cases  of  property  and  of  life.  We  are 
told  that  Catholics  do  not  acknowledge 
the  obligations  of  treaties;  and  yet  Eu- 
rope has  lived  for  ages  upon  the  faith  of 
treaties.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
with  respect  to  the  treaty  of  Westphalia, 
the  contracting  parties  to  which  con- 
sisted both  of  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
that  the  Pope,  even  while  it  was  under 
negocii^tion,  protested  against  it,  refused  to 
have  a  share  in  it,  and  publicly  declared  it 
null  and  void;  and  yet  the  Protestanu 
felt  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  signa- 
tores  of  the  Catholic  powers,  imd  althougti 
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since  ^hat  lime,  that  treaty  has  been  dis- 
claimed and  declared  of  no  obligation  by 
more  than  one  Pope,  it  conunued  till  the 
French  Revolution  the  standing  law  of 
Europe.  We  are  told  of  the  bigotry  and 
Intolerance  of  the  Catholics;  and  yel  no 
religion  has  produced  greater  instances  of 
universal  charity.  I  should  not,  however, 
now  have  adyerted  to  this  topic,  if  I  had 
not  lately  met  with  a  passage  which  may 
throw  some  light  upon  it;  and  as  a  proof, 
how  far  this  reproach  may  be  true,  I  shall 
beg  i6  read  to  the  Hou'se,  an  affecting  de- 
claration taken  from  the  dying  mouth  of  a 
distinguished  Catholic,  of  one  who  waa 
eminent  for  his  attachment  to  the  See  of 
•  Rome,  and  who  indeed  fell  a  martyr  to 
that  attachment.  "  I  pity  with  al\  my 
heart  our  brethren  who  may  be  in  error; 
but  I  do  not  pretend  to  judge  them  ;  and 
1  do  not  the  less  love  thenri  all  in  Jesus 
Christ,  according  to  what  Christian  charity 
teaches  us."— These  words  occur  in  the 
last  will  of  Louis  XVI.  Such  was  the  in- 
tolerance bequeathed  by  that  monarch  to 
his  successors  on  a  Catholic  throne ! 

How  diiferently  do  we  judge  of  Protes- 
tants and  Catholics  !  How  differently  do 
we  judge  of  the  same  facts  accordingly 
88  they  are  connected  with  the  one  or  the 
other  of  those  classes !  If  I  were  to  relate 
to  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Catholic 
claims,  who  might  not  have  a  very  lively 
recollection  of  that  portion  of  our  history, 
that,  at  a  period  when  religious  differences 
ran  high,  and  the  Catholics  were  the  pre- 
dominant party,  the  most  unfounded  and 
atrociou<i  calumnies  were  industriously  cir* 
culated  against  the  Protestants;  that  the 
fury  of  a  Catholic  mob  thirsted  only  for 
blood  ;  that  many  Protestants  were  seized 
and  condemned  upon  frivolous  pretexts; 
and  that  at  length,  amidst.others  of  infe- 
rior naove,  one  noble  victim  was  selected, 
if  I  \t ere  to  add,  that  this  illustrious 
person,  eminent  for  high  descent  and 
venerable  for  his  age  and  virtues,  was, 
after  a  tediops  imprisonment,  brought  be- 
fore a  tritrunal  of  his  peers;  and  that  his 
judges,  partaking  the  delirium  of  the 
people,  attempted  only  to  perplex  and 
fiarrass  the  prisoner,  anxious  not  to  obtain 
truth,  but  to  find  a  pretext  for  the  utmost 
severity  of  the  law.  If  I  were  to  add,  that 
Ibis  nobleman  was  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted upon  the  evidence  of  three  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  the  first  by  repealed  pre- 
varications and  falsehoods  proved  himself 
peijured  and  infamous,  the  second,  in  ad- 
^tion  to  perjury  equally  palpable,  con- 
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fessed  that  he  had  for  several  years  lived 
under  an  engagement  to  commit  assas- 
sination ;  and  the  third  notoriously  united 
in  himself  every  thing  that  is  ^detestable 
in  hypocrisy,  in  malice,  in  apostacy.  If 
I  were  to  add',  that  at  that  moment  there 
was  upon  the  bench  a  Catholic  bishop, 
who,  from  peculiar  cii:cumstances,  had  it 
in  his  power  to  give  information  which 
would  have  more  decisively  proved  the 
infamous  character  of  one  of  the  witnesses, 
and  have  made  bare  the  nature  of  the  plot 
formed  against  the  life  of  an  innocent 
man;  that  in  a  case  in  which  common 
honesty  and  common  humanity  could  not 
hesitate  for  a  second,  thi»  Catholic  bishop 
saw  much  reason  to  doubt ;  and  that  he  re- 
sorted to  his  friends  for  advice.  If  I  were 
to  add,  that  these  his  friends,  themselves 
dignitaries  of  the  Catholic  church,  afler 
mature  deliberation  resolved,  that  the  dis» 
closure  should  not  be  made,  and  so  re- 
solved precisely  on  this  ground,  that  it 
was  not  safe  to  make  the  disclosure,  thus 
betraying  at  once  the  motives  of  their 
conduct.  If  I  were, to  add,  that  at  a 
period  long  subsequent,  a  Catholic  his- 
torian, himself  one  of  those  advisers,  relatet 
these  circumstances  without  a  single  ex- 
pression of  regret  or  contrition — ^what 
would  be  the  remark — "  Oh,  the  spirit  of 
Popery  !  Oh,  the  bloody  intolerance  of 
Catholics  !'*  But,  Sir,  if  I  were  to  reverse 
the  narrative,  if  I  were  to  relate  that  this 
was  a  period  in  which  the  Protestants  were 
predominant,  that  this  was  a  Protestant 
mob,  that  these  were  Protestant  judges,  a 
Protestant  bishop,  a  Protestant  historian, 
(and  the  House  will  anticipate  that  the 
historian  was  bishop  Burnet,  and  the  vic- 
tim lord  Stafford)  what  then  would  be  the 
reflection — "  Oh,  the  spirit  of  the  times  ! 
Ob,  the  madness  of  the  people!  Oh,  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  I*'  True»- 
but  why  is  not  the  same  candour  ex- 
tended to  the  Catholics?  Why  is  it  in 
their  case  alone  that  we  must  forget  the 
mitigating  circumstances  of  time  and  opi- 
nion and  human  infirmity  ?  I  trust  U  is 
no  proof  of  disloyalty  to  that  reformed 
faith  to  wrtich  I  profess  myself  among  the 
most  loyal,  if  I  acknowledge  my  regret 
that  we  should  have  allowed  ourselves  to 
descend  to  such  bitterness  of  accusation ; 
that  we  should  have  adopted  modes  of  rea- 
soning which  in  any  other  case  we  should 
have  avoided  as  unsound  and  condemned 
as  unchariV^kble.  It  is  surely  singular, 
that  in  discussing  things  present  we  should 
draw  arguments  only  from  thuigs  past  and 
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fbrgotten.  It  is  singular,  that  upon  a  sub* 
j€€t  of  all  others  depending  on  the  flac- 
luations  of  opinion  and  the  fugitive  ca- 
'prices  of  the  time,  we  should  run  back  to 
the  9th  and  10th  centuries;  we  sh^ld  take 
op  a  position  in  the  depth  of  the  middle 
ages, and  because  that  post  is  impregnable, 
claim  the  victory  and  condemn  the  Catho* 
lies.  We  gather  op  the  random  expres- 
mons  of  €he  worst  of  men  in  the  worst  of 
tioies^xpressions  still  more  remarkaible 
for  their  absurdity  thaQ  their  wickedness. 
We  appeal  to  names  held  in  as  much  ab- 
horrence by  the  Catholics  as  by  the  Pro* 
testants.  We  ransack  the  graves  of  those 
who  have  long  ceased  to  be  remembered, 
for  obsolete  enormities  and  sins  that  have 
sonk  under  the  weight  of  ages.  Sir,  1  pro- 
test against  this  mode  of  deciding  a  great 
qoestion.  I  protest  against  holding  a  trial 
upon  the  llih  century,  and  pronouncing 
leotence  against  the  1 9th. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  present  Bill 
does  not  provide  for  the  attainment  of  the 
objects  which  it  professes  to  have  in  view. 
I  do  not  now  mean  to  enter  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  Bill*— I  feel  incompetent  (e 
enter  into  them ;  and  at  any  rate  that  is  a 
discussion  which  will  with  more  propriety 
take  place  on  a  future  occasion*  But  ge- 
nerally speal^ing,  I  confess,  the  Bill  appears 
to  me  admirably  calculated  for  the  accoiii- 
plnhment  of  its  purpose.  While  it  com- 
monicates  advantages  to  the  Catholics*  it 
is  noc  anmin<iful  of  the  indispensable  obli- 
gation of  securing  in  the  nrst  place  the 
Protestant  religion. 

it  proceedii  upon  this  fundamental  prin- 
ople,  that  the  British  constitution  is  essen- 
tially ProtefHant.  It  proceeds  also  upon 
this  other  maxim  which  indeed  flows  from 
the  former,  that  so  long  as  the  sovereign 
ind  the  ecclesiastical  powers  are  Protes- 
tant, so  long  the  constitution  is  Protes- 
tant I  cannot  conceive  it  possible  that 
it  ever  entered  into  the  heart  of  any  man 
who  supports  this  Bill  either  in  or  out  of 
the  House,  to  separate  our  civil  from  our 
religious  institations.  Never  could  a  more 
4ttperate  imagination  have  been  enter- 
tained. Never  was  wisdom  more  wise 
than  when  she  bound  in  one  those  two 
branches  of  the  constitution.  The  rays 
which  adorn  the  altar,  are  rays  of  strength 
BO  less  than  glory  tp  the  throne. 

It  is  upon  this  truth  that  the  Bill  is 
foanded— While  it  is  anxious  to  secure  to 
every  class  of  Christians  their  just  rights, 
it  Jealously  protects  the  throne  and  the 
^tar  fron  ;the  approaches  of  any  unhal- 


lowed influence.  It  watches  with  pecu- 
liar jealousy  over  the  integrity  of  ^e 
church — it  assumes  the  guardianship  of 
the  Protestant  priesthood  through  all  the 
stages  of  its  progress,  from  its  first  en- 
trance into  the  temple  of  knowledge,  till 
its  final  admission  to  the  sanctuary.  It 
conducts  the  candidate  for  orders  in  his 
childhood  to  the  pore  fountains  of  in- 
struction ;  it  guards  his  youth  from 
the  contagion  of  false  doctrine,  and  thus 
presents  him  prepared  in  manhood  for 
the  discharge  of  his  high  functions.^Ii 
then  rises  to  a  higher  sphere,  regulatea 
the  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  patronage, 
and  presides  over  the  dispensation  of  ec- 
clesiastical justice^  Thus  it  extends  its 
vigilant  survey  over  the  whole  range  of 
our  ecclesiastical  institutions ;  in  all  their 
departments,  through  all  their  duties,  their 
honours  and  rewards-^securing,  ar  I  trust, 
from  every  violation,  that  Protestant  con- 
stitution which,  it  is  our  duty,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  our  most  anxious  wish  to  trans- 
mit unimpaired  to  the  latest  posterity. — 
When,  however,  I  hear  so  much  said  re- 
specting the  necessity  of  securities,  I  own 
it  strikes  ma  as  rather  an  ill  compliment 
to  the  clergy  of  our  church.  It  would 
seem  as  if  those  who  were  so  clamorous 
for  securities  imagined  that  any  Bill  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics  would  be  a  death« 
blow  to  the  zeal  and  vigilance  of  our 
priesthood  ;  and  yet  it  is  in  that  zeal  and 
vigilance,  and  piety,  that  we  must  place 
our  main  dependance.  I  was,  therefore, 
extremely  sorry  to  hear  the  unjust  and 
illiberal  reflections  that  have  been  jcast 
upon  those  of  the  clerical  body,  whose 
petitions  against  the  present  measure  are 
on  your  table.  I  particularly  allude  to 
the  university  of  Cambridge,  of  which  I 
have  the  honour  of  being  a  member^  and 
for  which  I  feel  a  deep  affection.  It  is  no 
less  the  duty  than  the  risht  of  these  va% 
rious  bodies,  and  especially  of  the  univer- 
sities, tb  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  to  present  their  ap- 
prehensions to  the  consideration  of  parlia- 
ment I  was  sorry  on  every  account  to 
hear  this  conduct  censured;  but  more 
especially  because,  as  I  have  said,  the  spirit 
which  dictated  such  conduct  is  precisely 
the  spirit  to  which  we  must  look  for  secu- 
rity, and  from  which  the  most  timid  may 
draw  reasons  for  confidence. 

It  is  remarked  by  a  great  author,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  maxim  *'  that  money  forms 
the  sinews  of  war,''  that  after  all,  the  true 
sinews  of  the  war  are  the  true  sinews  of 
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the  men  by  whom  it  u  waged.  What- 
e?er  varieties  of  opinion  may  prevail  re* 
apecting  securilies,  the  true  security  of  the 
Protestant  churchy  must  after  all  be  found 
in  the  living  excellence  of  the  Protestant 
clergy.  Whatever  safeguards  we  may 
invent,  whatever  ramparts  we  may  throw 
up,  whatever  spells  we  may  breathe  round 
the  altar,  we  may  depend  upon  it  there  is 
Bo  rampart  so  impregnable  as  the  strong 
defence  of  virtue,  no  talisman  so  powerful 
as  the  charm  of  a  dignified  and  consistent 
conduct.  The  shrine  is  safe,  so  long  as 
ihe  lamps  that  burn  round  it  retain  their 
original  lustre. 

But  what  are  the  dangers  which  are  to 
result  from  admitting  Catholics  to  a  par- 
ticipation In  civil  privileges?  The  influ- 
ence of  the  Pope.  Now,  although  the 
Pope  never  has  exerted  that  influence  in 
times  the  most  favourable  for  its  exertion ; 
and  although  he  is  at  present  little  likely 
to  exert  it;  let  it  be  admitted  that  he  may 
be  induced  to  make  the  experiment ;  and 
let  it  be  admitted,  that  in  apite  of  the 
guards  placed  by  this  Bill,  and  by  the  ad- 
ditional regulations  suggested  by  the  right 
hoo.  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning,)  he  jmay  be 
able  to  reach  the  mass  of  the  people.  Sup- 
posing that  the  agents  of  Rome  upbraid- 
ed the  Irish  with  submission  to  a  forei|;n 
yoke,  represented  to  them  the  indignities 
to  which  their  religion  was  exposed,  and 
tbe  triumphs  of  heresy  and  falsehood,  and 
appealed  to  their  feelings  for  a  proof  of 
their  degraded  condition.  At  what  pe- 
riod do  you  think  thia  appeal  would  be 
moat  powerful  ?  When  will  these  remon* 
atrances  have  the  greatest  effect  ?  Will  it 
be  when  every  word  is  sharpened  with 
truth?  when  the  peasant  feels  his  own 
degradation  and  the  superior  privileges  of 
his  Protestant  fellow-coantrymen ;  when 
every  thing  around  him,  when  his  family, 
his  children,  his  cot,  the  soil  which  he 
tills,  the  air  which  he  breathes,  confirm  the 
sad  history  ?  or  will  it  be,  when  he  lieels 
himself  on  a  level  with  his  brethren,  when 
he  can  appreciate  the  value  of  civil  rights, 
when  the  prospects  of  himself  and  hia  hr 
mily  irresistibly  prompt  him  to  loyalty 
and  peace  and  ordeir?  Are  hardships  and 
deprivations,  or  comforts  and  enjoyments, 
the  better  preservatives  againU  the  dan- 
ger apprehended  by  the  learned  doctor  ? 
-»There  may^  indeed,  exist  another  source 
of  danger.  1  can  conceive  it,  barely  con- 
ceive it  possible  that  in  the  course  of  time, 
a  Catholic  privy  counsellor,  having  ac- 
quired h^h  rank  and  reputation,  and  great 
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personal  influence  with  his  sovefei^pD, 
should  form  the  project  of  emplpyii^  that 
reputation  and  influence  for  the  promo* 
tion  of  his  religion.  I  can  conceive  it 
possible  that  the  sovereign  should  yield  to 
that  influence,  or  lend  himself  from  mo- 
tives of  mutual  accommodation  to  the 
wishes  of  his  servant,  even  at  the  risk  of 
forfeiting  his  throne  and  his  life.  I  sa^  I 
can  conceive  this  possible.  But  is  it  a 
possibility  on  which  any  man  would  act  ? 
and  even  if  this  were  the  case ;  the  par* 
liament  would'  not  forget  its  duty— «nd  if 
parliament  should  slumber  at  its  post; 
there  is  yet  drawn  up  in  reserve  behind 
the  parliament  the  whole  nation,  this  Pro- 
testant nation  enlightened  and  generous 
towards  the  Catholics,  but  heart  and  hand 
against  Popery  on  the  throne  and  at  the 
aJtar.  If  however  the  nation  could  be 
sunk  into  snpineness,  there  is  yet  the 
strong  hold  of  the  national  church ;  there 
are  the  various  sects  of  Christians  scattered 
throughout  this  country,  who  would  sea- 
lously  unite  in  such  a  cause. 

I  might  enlarge  upon  this  part  of  the 
subject ;  but  when  we  hear  of  danger  let 
me  a8k---l8  there  no  danger  now  ?  Are  we 
now  in  such  a  state  of  halcyon  tranqniU 
lity,  that  any  change  must  be  a  change 
for  the  worse  ?  Let  the  danger  in  the  two 
cases  be  compared.  In  the  one  case  the 
danger  is  distant,  uncertain,  highly  impro- 
bable ;  and  to  be  averted  or  repelled  by 
the  natural  action  of  our  political  aystem« 
by  the  means  which  are  already  provided 
by  the  constitution.  In  the  other  case 
the  danger  is  not  remote,  but  immedii^; 
not  contingent  bnt  existing;  and  to  be 
allayed  and  removed  only  by  a  course  of 
patient  and  conciliating  policy. 

Nor  in  this  estimate  must  we  forget  the 
antidotes  which  are  involved  in  the  vegr 
measure  to  which  these  dangers  are  attn- 
buted ;  the  discontent  which  it  soothes, 
the  hatred  which  it  softens,  the  console-, 
tion  which  it  diffuses,  the  hopes  which  it 
wins  over  to  our  side,  the  prospects  which 
plead  in  our  behalf;  the  benevolence  of  a 
warm  and  susceptible  people  who  are 
ready,  in  the  ardour  of  gratitude,  to  for* 
get  that  the  hand  which  heals,  is  thai 
which  also  gave  the  wound. 

It  has  b^n  strongly  asserted  thai  the 
Catholics  themselves  are  dissatisfied  with 
this  BilL  I  was  happy  to  hear  this  asser- 
tion contradicted  by  the  right  hon.  mover 
of  the  question,  and  by  other  gentlemen 
who  possess  mean^of  authentic  inforqia* 
tion*     Unquestionably  it  would  be  4e* 
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lighlfi]]  if  this  measure  were  followed 
throoghoQt  its  progress  by  the  onanimons 
acclaaiaiions  of  the  Irish  people.  Bat 
what  great  measure  can  ever  be  univer- 
sally and  without  exception  popular? 
And  if  there  be  any  local  and  temporary 
rrritation  either  now  existing  or  likely  to 
exists  I  do  not  see  that  this  alters  the  na- 
ture of  the  uuestion.  The  injuries  and 
sufferings  of  Ireland  are  the  same.  The 
rights  of  our  Catholic  brethren^  the  great 
principles  of  government^  the  laws  of  nature 
remain  the  same.  If  indeed  I  could  sus- 
pect that  any  such  partial  dissatisfactions 
coold  completely  and  fbr  ever  defeat  the 
benevolent  objects  of  the  Bill>  I  might 
hetiute;  but  this  I  cannot  persuade  my- 
self to  admit.  Even  if  it  should  not  im- 
mediately succeed  in  producing  confi- 
dence and  cordiality,  these  cannot  fail  to 
be  its  ultimate  con8e<]^uences.  Do  yon 
think  that  after  the  passmg  of  this  Bill  the 
Catholics  will  enter  into  a  confederacy  to 
abstain  from  the  advantages  which  it  oflwrs  ? 
Will  they  refuse  commissions  in  eur  army  ? 
Will  they  decline  advancement  in  the  mi- 
litary and  civil  professions  beyond  the 
line  which  they  are  now  allowed  to  reach  ? 
Will  they  by  a  voluntalry  act  continue 
that  exclusion  from  this  House  of  which 
they  now  complain  ?  It  is  impossible ; 
and  it  is  equally  impossible  that  a  great 
improvement  in  the  moral  character  of  the 
people  should  not  take  place.— -Let  us 
therefore  proceed  in  the  course  which  we 
are  pursuing,  neither  on  the  one  hand 
startled  by  our  own  visionary  fears,  nor 
on  the  other  discouraged  by  the  unmerit- 
ed disapprobation  of  those  whom  we  are 
most  anxious  to  conciliate.  It  ia  an 
act  of  national  justice.  It  is  an  act  of 
national  atonement.  Lit  us  continue 
to  repair  the  wrongs  of  our  sister  king- 
dom. I  use  the  word  'continue';  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  amidst  that 
long  series  of  events  to  which  I  have 
before  alluded,  so  dark  on  the  one  side, 
ao  brilliant  on  the  other,  there  is  at 
length  one  bright  spot  on  which  the  fates 
of  the  two  natibns  approach  towards  each 
other;  on  which  we  may  meet  and  in- 
dulge in  mutual  congratulations.  It  was 
since  the  accession  of  his  present  Majesty 
that  Ireland  must  date  the  commencement 
of  her  liberties ;  I  api  most  anxious  that 
diey  should  be  carried  to  their  consum- 
matbn  during  the  same  reign.  No  deeper 
homage  can  be  offered  a  monarch  whose 
vtrtoes  still  live  in  our  affections,  than  this 
^lemB  exercise  of  national  charity.    No 
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prouder  monument  can  be  raised  to  the 
father  ef  his^people,  than  this  memorial  of 
parental  temlerness  and  protection. 

And,  Sir,  if  at  any  time  the  considera- 
tions which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
Kressing  upon  the  House  (at  too  great 
ingth,  as  I  (ear,  though  received  with  an 
indulgence  which  calls  for  my  deepest 
^gratitude)  but  if  at  any  time  those  consi- 
derations could  be  supposed  entitled  to 
any  attention,  this  surely  is  the  timO. 
What  a  moment  is  it  in  which  I  address 
you !— The  most  odious  tyranny  that  ever 
tormented  the  world  seems  shaking  to  its 
base.  The  cry  of  vengeance  is  everywhere 
heard.  All  Europe  is  rasbing  to  the  bat- 
tie  of  freedom.  Is  it  for  us  to  linger  in 
the  rear,  or  assume  our  proper  post,  in  the 
van  of  this  great  contest  ?  But  how  can 
this  be  done,  if  we  neglect  to  avail  our- 
selves of  every  possible  resource  ?  There 
is  this  marked  difference  between  our  case 
and  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.— With 
them  this  mighty  struggle  is  yet  but  the 
struggle  of  yesterday.  The  spirit  by 
which  they  are  animated  may  vanish  as 
suddenly  as  it  rOBe.— •The  enthusiasm  may 
subside,  and  leave  them  as  it  found  them* 
With  us  it  is  not  the  trance  of  an  hour, 
the  extacy  of  the  moment;  with  us  this 
struggle  IS  one  of  a  series  of  contests; 
part  of  a  protracted  and  systematic  resist* 
ance.  Por  us  therefore  there  is  no  retrea% 
The  bridge  is  cut  off  behind  us.  We  must 
push  the  combat  ''  to  the  utterance''— we 
must  stand  or  fall  with  the  liberties  of  human 
nature.  Other  nations  may  hope  to  escape 
by  voluntary  humiliation;  they  may  pur- 
chase a  comparative  security  by  insigni'* 
ficance.  They  may  be  poor,  and  con* 
temptible,  and  safe.  For  us  there  is  no  such 
alternative ;  for'us.  there  is  no  repose  but 
in  the  lap  of  victory — no  safety  but  in  the 
triumphal  car  which  drags  at  its  wheels 
the  violators  of  law  and  social  order. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  a  conside- 
ration of  tremendous  import  that  the  whole 
strength  of  the  empire  should  be  fully 
called  forth;  that  we  should  be  safe  at 
home,  in  order  the  more  effectually  to 
lavish  our  energies  abroad;  that  there 
should  be  no  distrust,  no  misgivings ;  that 
there  should  be  nothing  to  distract  the 
national  councils ;  nothing  to  sadden  the 
national  heart,  nothing  to  cramp  or  en- 
feeble the  national  arm.— If  we  were  told 
of  the  sudden  accession  of  four  millions  to 
our  population,  should  We  not  hail  it  as  al« 
most  a  visible  interpontion  of  Providence 
on  our  behalf?  This  is  no  imagmary  sup- 
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position.  The  accession  has  been  an- 
nounced. This  living  fund  of  genius  and 
Tirtue  has  been  provided.  This  mine  of 
richer  ore  than  gold  and  silver  has  been 
opened  ;  but  we  liave  refused  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

It  was  the  boast  of  lord  Chatham  that 
be  had  sought  for  virtue  among  the  moun- 
tains of  Scotland,  and  that  he  had  found 
it  Let  us  seek  for  valour  and  patriotism 
amidst  the  marsCes  of  Ireland,  and  there 
we  shall  as  surely  find  them.  How  many 
brave  spirits  are  there  in  that  country  who 
weep  in  secret  over  this  cruel  exclusion  I 
How  many  who  pant  only  to  be  useful  to 
their  country ;  whose  fondest  prayer  it  is, 
that  their  genius  may  be  tasked  in  her  ser- 
vice, that  their  valour  may  bleed  in  her 
defence  !  Yet  these  are  the  men  whom  you 
reject  from  your  bosom.  These  are  the  men 
whom  you  compel,  because  they  cannot 
•ink  into  indolence  and  obscurity,  to  find  an 
asylum  on  foreign  shores.  There  indeed 
they  are  welcomed  with  transport;  there 
they^are  advanced  to  honors  and  high  com* 
mand.  There  they  are  valued  as  treasures 
of  inestimable  worth — treasures,  in  com- 
parison of  which  the  richest  subsidy  which 
we  ever  lavished  on  otr  allies  is  truly  con- 
4emptible.«-I  believe  it  is  a  fact  that  there 
are  at  this  moment  in  the  Austrian  service 
no  less  than  30  general  officers,  Irish  Ca- 
tholics, besides  inferior  officers  through 
all  the  subordinate  stages  of  promotion. — 
I  do  ;iot  envy  our  allies  this  acquisition ; 
but  I  ask  if  this  is  a  time  when  we  can 
spare  such  men  ?  Have  we  such  a  super- 
jftbundance  of  talent  and  genius  that  we 
can  afford  to  throw  it  away  to  be  scram- 
bled for  amongst  foreigners  ?  It  is  a  shame 
jmd  a  guilt  td  any  country,  which  re- 
duces its  subjects  to  this  sad  alternative ; 
which  proclaims  to  them  that  in  order  to 
become  heroes  they  must  become  either 
apostates  or  exiles.  It  is  a  misfortune 
also  for  those  who  are  the  victims  of  such 
a  system.  In  the  midst  of  the  hard-earned 
honours  with  which  they  are  surrounded, 
do  you  not  believe.  Sir,  that  there  is  some- 
thing which  embitters  their  prosperity; 
something  which  robs  life  of  its  value  and 
glory  of  half  its  charms  ?  Do  you  not 
imagine  that  in  their  retired  thoughts 
they  brood  over  the  memory  of  the  soil 
which  gave  them  birth  ?  Do  you  not  ima- 
gine that  in  their  secret  societies  they 
mingle  regrets  over  the  fate  which  tells 
them  that  they  can  never  draw  the  sword 
in  defence  of  their  native  land  ;  that  they 
may  indeed  in  the  field  of  honor  die  the 
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death  of  the  hero,  but  are  forbidden  by 
their  country  to  die  the  death  of  the  pa- 
triot ?  But  why  do  I  speak  only  of  the 
Irish  ?  There  is  another  cUss  of  our  fel- 
low citizens,  whose  distinguished  loyalty, 
whose  dignified  submission  to  the  laws, 
whose  many  virtues  have  secured  to  them 
the  applause  and  adroit'ation  of  the  whole 
empire— I  mean  the. English  Catholics.— 
Amongst  this  class  of  men  there  are  those 
who  are  descended  from  a  long  line  of  il- 
lustrious ancestry;  whose  names  are  as- 
sociated with  the  briprhtest  periods  of  our 
hrstory  ;  who  are  clothed  with  honors  and 
distinctions  -—  distiiii-iioiis  bestowed  by 
their  native  soverei^^ns,  while  yet  it  was 
allowed  to  distinguish  merit  in  a  Catholic; 
and  honors  conferred  by  a  grateful  people, 
before  it  was  criminal"  in  a  Catholic  to 
serve  his  country.  The  ancestors  of  these 
men  built  up  those  liberties  from  which 
they  are  now  excluded.  Their  ancestors 
framed  and  established  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament ;  the  doors  of  those  Houses  a(re 
shut  against  the  descendants !«— What  roust 
be  the  feelings  of  him,  who  sprung  from 
such  a  race,  nourished  by  a  virtuous  and 
generous  education,  warmed  by  the  re- 
membrance of  his  forefathers,  and  burn- 
ing only  to  emulate  their  renown  and 
tread  in  the  steps  of  their  patriotism,  finds 
himself  crossed  in  the  very  threshold  of 
his  career,  by  the  evil  genius  of  the  Ca- 
tholic code?  He  is  at  once  thrown  back 
into  itisignificance.  He  must  tear  from  his 
bosom  those  yearnings  after  glory;  be  must 
renounce  his  hopes  and  abandon  his  recol- 
lections; and  after  having  fulfilled  his 
joyless  destiny  in  the  shade,  he  must  con- 
sole himself  with  the  prospect  of  trans- 
mitting the  same  ignoble  inheritance  to 
his  children.-^What  must  be  the  feelings 
of  a  father,  who  haying  a  son  so  gifted  and 
so  inspired,  formed  to  be  the  ornament 
and  support  of  his  country,  feels  at  the 
same  time  that  these  talents  and  promises 
must  be  blasted,  that  he  must  waste  the 
bloom  of  his  youth  and  the  vigor  of  bis 
manhood  in  obscurity  and  indolence  !<— I 
conjure  the  House  to  place  themselves  for 
a  moment  in  the  situation  of  these  men  ; 
to  realise  the  emotions  with  which  they 
are  oppressed.  I  implore  them  to  jisteii 
to  the  voice  of  nature,  which,  in  this  in- 
stance at  least,  is  the  voice  of  policy ;  and 
to  abandon  a  system  so  pregnant  with 
private  sorrow  and  public  calamity.  As 
It  often  happens  tnat  unwise  measures 
produce  pernicious  consequences  which 
have  not  been  foreaeeni  so  in  this  wise  and 
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nlaUUrf  meMare,  may  perhaps  be  idtdW- 
td  blessings  of  wbicb  we  cannot  now  con- 
jecture the  extent  or  the  importance.    I 
know  not  if  it  be  a  visionary  prospect  which 
some  wise  and  good  men  hare  loved  to 
contemplate,  that  a  period  might  arrive 
iDwhioh  by  mutual  concession  and  conci- 
liation, by  the  sacri6ce  of  prejudice  on 
the  one  side  and  of  error  on  the  other,  the 
Catholic  and   Reformed  Churches  mi^ht 
approach  to  something  of  an  amicable  m- 
lercourse  and  alliance.     I  do  not  know  if 
there  be  any  symptoms  of  such  an  issue 
in  the  present  state  of  things ;   but  it  is  a 
pleasing  dream,  even  if  it  be  not  pro- 
phetic;  aad  it  is  not  only  pleasing,  but 
oiefnl,  because  it  tends  to  realize  the 
prospect  which  it  pourtrays.— It  tends  to 
soothe  and  conciliate;  to  lead  us  from  the 
points  on   which  we  differ  to  those  on 
which  we  agree;    to  draw  ns  from  the 
scene  of  contest,  strewed  with  the  memo- 
rials of  many  a  struggle,  to  that  hallow- 
ed ground  on  which  our  common  faith  and 
common  hopes  may  grow  up  and  flourish 
together.     If  such  a  disposition  animated 
any  considerable  portion  of  Christendom, 
how  soon  might  religious  differences  be 
reconciled  ;    and  that  spirit  of  gentleness 
be  revived  which  should  breathe  peace 
tnd  concord  over  the  troubled  elements. 
Let  us  at  least  do  our  part  towards  this 
great  result.     Let  us  show  how  much  of 
good  will  and  of  forbearance  there  is  in 
onr  reliffion  and  our  policy*  Then  indeed 
we  mi^bt  boast  of  our  constitution.    Then 
we  might  present  it  to  the  admiration  of 
the  world  as  a  constitution  which  com* 
bines  within  itself  the  soundest  principles 
of  vitality  and  happiness;    which  to  all 
that  is  great  adds  all  that  is  amiable;  which, 
without  sacrificing  important  interests  or 
confounding  essential  differences,  is  anxious 
only  to  soothe  and  unite ;    whieh,  prefer- 
rinff  its  own  form  of  faith  and  discipline, 
and  preferring  it,  because  believing  it  to 
he  the  noblest,  and  the  purest,  and  the  best, 
is  yet  armed  with  no  bigotry  nor  enve- 
nomed  by    any   malignant    partialities ; 
which  founding  its  religion  uppn  truth, 
jet  recognizes  the  maxim,  that  truth  is  in- 
separable from  charity ;  as  a  constitution, 
in  a  word,  which  proves'  with  how  itfucb 
ftcility  and  mutual  advantage,  difl&rent 
modifications  of  faith,  so  long  as  they  re- 
▼olfe  round  one  common  centre  of  Cnris- 
tisnity,  may  perform  their  various  move- 
nMnts,may  contribute  to  the  general  order, 
and  thus  furnish  an  example  of  that  har- 
ttohy  which  modulates  the  miivenei  Of 
(VOL.XXVL) 


such  a  constitution,  we  might  hope  that  it 
Would  not  soon  decay.  By  incorporating 
the  kinder  emotions  into  its  essence,  it 
would  imbibe  something  of  celestial  origin^ 
and  be  gifted  with  the  virtue  of  immorta- 
,  lity.  For  if  the  fabrics  which  are  reared 
of  the  ordinary  materials  of  vulgar  policy, 
be  found  so  frail  and  perishable;  it  is  be- 
cause they  are  built  on  the  angry  and  mu- 
table passions;,  on  narrow  expedients,  on 
base  and  ever-shifting  jealousies;  but  such 
a  system  as  it  is  now  in  our  power  to  ac<» 
complish,  rests  i^pon  principles  the  deepest 
and  most  permanent ;  upon  passions  which 
can  never  be  torn  from  our  nature.^- 
It  is  composed  of  materials  which  borrow 
strength  and  brightness  from  the  affections 
of  every  coming  age.  Ever  purified  and 
renovated  by  that  living  spirit  of  benevo- 
lence, it  may  defy  the  influence  of  time 
and  caprice ;  it  must  be  durable  as  the 
feelings  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  un* 
fading  as  that  holy  name  of  charity  with 
which  it  is  inscribed. 

Sir  Frederic  Flood  animadverted  on  the 
observations  ofDr.Duigeuan,  whose  various 
appointments  and  consequent  obligations 
to  some  of  the  Protestant  clergy  of  Ireland 
the  hon.  baronet  detailed,  observing  that 
it  was  by  no  means  honourable  to  his  con- 
stituents that  this  itinerant  vicar-general 
had  played  such  a  part  in  that  House. 
From  Dr.  Duigenan  the  hon.  baronet  pro- 
ceeded to  the  speech  of  sir  John  Cox  Hip- 
pisle^,  which  he  characterized  as  the  mo;^t 
multifarious,  complicated,  circuitous  ora- 
tion he  had  ever  heard  ;  and  he  regarded 
it  as  a  proof  of  the  hon.  baronet's  incon« 
sistency,  which  inconsistency  he  endea- 
voured to  illustrate  by  referring  to  the 
productions  which  the  hon.  baronet  had 
alluded  to. 

He  commented  upon  former  produc- 
tions of  Dr.  Duigenan,  which  he  said  were 
totally  at  variance  with  the  language 
which  the  learned  doctor  held  this  night. 
The  hon.  baronet  particularly  quoted  a 
passage  from  a  pamphlet  of  the  learned 
doctor  published  pending  the  discussions 
upon  the  Union  in  Ireland,  in  which  the 
learned  doctor  maintained  this  proposition^ 
"  that  after  the  enactment  of  the  Union, 
all  necessity  for  restrictive  laws  upon  the 
Catholic  body  would  cease.''  But,  how 
different,  or  bow  directly  opposite,  was 
the  tone  of  the  learned  doctor  in  this  de- 
bate !  Whence  this  change  ?  Did  the 
learned  doctor  mean  to  operate  upon  the 
Catholics  by  delusion  in  one  instance, 
while  he  meant  to  Tisit  them  with  penalties 
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perpetually  ?  Here  the  boo.  baronet  took 
a  view  of  the  services  rendered  to  tbe  em- 
pire by  Catholics,  particularly  in  the  array' 
and  navy,  and  dwelt  upon  the  advantage 
and  hondur  likely  to  result  to  every  de- 
partment of  the  state,  and  especially  in 
the  law  department,  if  adequate  encou- 
ragement were  held  out  for  the  cultivation 
of  Catholic  talents.— For  instance,  he 
ivould  ask,  whether,  if  lord  Avonmore, 
and  that  unrivalled  orator,  Mr.  Curran, 
had  been  born  Catholics,  Ireland  could 
have  ever  been  benefited  or  adorned  by 
their  great  and  splendid  abilities  ? — After 
further  illustrating  this  point,  tl)e  hon. 
l)aronet  ridiculed  the  apprehension,  that 
any  danger  could  result  to  the  church 
establishment  from  any  number  of  Ca- 
tholics ever  likely  to  be  introduced  into 
the  legislature  by  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
posed Bill,  whatever  the  disposition  of  that 
Dumber  mijght  be  towards  the  church, 
while  opposed  by  an  immense  majority  of 
Protestants;  for  what  could  100  members, 
which  was  the  utmost  number  of  Catholics 
ever  mentioned,  even  by  the  ibost  pre- 
judiced conjecture,  contrive  to  accomplish 
against  upwards  of  500  Protestants  ?  The 
honourable  baronet  again  returned  to 
Dr.  Duigenan,  whose  conduct  upon  this 
questicfh  he  declared  to  excite  bis  asto- 
nishment, not  only  on  former  occasions, 
but  particularly  on  the  present,  when  the 
learned  doctor  ventured  to  assert,  that  the 
*  oath  of  a  Catholic  was  not  to  be  relied 
upon.  What !  exclaimed  the  hon.  bart. 
was  it  to  be  maintained,  that  while  the  life 
or  property  of  any  man  in  the  laud  might 
be  taken  away  according  to  law,  upon  the 
oath  of  a  Catholic, — that  while  all  the 
privileges  of  the  constitution  were  open 
to  any  Catholic  who  would  take  particular 
oaths, — still  that  the  oath  of  a  Catholic  was 
not  to  be  relied  upon  ?  The  assertion  of 
ftuch  a  doctrine  was,  he  maintained,  not 
only  unfounded  and  unjust,  but  com- 
pletely absurd.  But  the  language  of  the 
learned  doctor  had  been  generally  most 
unjust  and  offensive  towards  the  Catholic 
body,  and  such  conduct  on  his  part  was 
at  once  surprising  and  ungenerous,  for  he 
had  been  17  years  embracing  a  Catholic, 
and  yet  he  would  perpetuate  restHctions 
vpon  that  body  af  men  from  among  whom 
he  had  chosen  a  wife,  as  a  sample.  After 
panegyrizing  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  Irish  people,  tbe  hon.  baronet  ex- 
pressed his  conviction  that  no  one  in  this 
countrj*ifvas  prejudiced  against  that  people 
but  through  ignorance ;  for  those  among 
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them  who  had  known  the  Irish  fett  no 
prejudice,  and  he  heartily  wished  that 
half  the  English  people  would  go  to  Ireland 
where  they  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  how  much '  his  countrymen  had 
been  misrepresented.  ^Here  tbe  call  for 
the  question,  which  had  often  interrupted 
sir  Frederick  in  the  course  of  his  speech, 
became  so  loud  and  general,  that  he  felt 
it  necessary  to  take  his  seat.] 

Lord  Castlereagk  said,  that  although  he 
meant  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of 
this  Bill— although  he  thought  proper  to 
vote  against  the  committee  proposecl  on  a 
former  evening— -although  the  committee^ 
on  the  Bill  might  be  deemed  the  proper 
place  for  urging  the  sentiments  which  he 
had  to  offer,  he  yet  found  it  necessary  at  * 
this  period,  to  state  somewhat  in  detail, 
the  grounds  upon  which  he  differed  in 
some  points  from  the  framer  of  the  BiO* 
He  trusted  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
might  be  extended  towards  him,  whilst  he 
took  a  general  view  of  those  points  in 
which  be  should  cordially  concur  with  tbe 
right  hon.  gent.  (Mr.  Grattan),  as  well  as 
those  in  which  he  could  not  so  entirely 
acquiesce.  As  to  the  principle  and  ex- 
pediency of  a  measure  of  this  nature,  he 
concurred  fully  with  his  hon.  friend  on  the 
lower  bench  (Mr.  Grant),  to  whose  glow- 
ing and  impressive  eloquence,  in  support 
of  that  expediency,  it  was  unnecessary  to 
offer  any  addition.  He  perfectly  con* 
curred  also  with  the  proposition,  that 
where  men  were  agreed  upon  a  principle, 
the  mere  details  might  be  easily  arranged. 
He  should  now,  therefore,  submit  hi? 
views  in  this  stage^  rather  than  the  com- 
mittee, that  such  explanations  might  be 
made  as  might  lead  to  an  accommodation 
between  himself  and  thuSe  penioiis  to 
whom  this  Bill  appeared  in  the  same  im- 
portant and  necessary  point  of  view.  He 
was  most  anxious  to  come  forward  thus 
early  in  the  debate,  with  a  view,  and  in  the 
hope,  of  securing  some  satisfactory  expla- 
nation, of  making  some  approach  to  a  fair 
understanding,  on  points  with  regard  to 
which  he  could  not  but  (eel  considerable 
difficulty,  and  those  points  were,  in  his 
mind,  of  fundamental  importance ;  and 
he  was  the  more,  anxious  to  observe  upon 
these  points,  in  this  stage  of  the  debate, 
lest  h.e  should  be  precluded  from  availinf^ 
himself  of  any  future  opportunity,  by  the 
variety  of  official  duties  to  which  he  had 
to  attend.  Perhaps  it  was  from  a  consi- 
deration of  those  duties  that  the  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  by  whom  the  3iU  wai 
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prepared,  had  not  referred  to  him— but 
had  that  reference  taken  place,  he  should 
have  stated  his  opinions  as  explicitly  as  be 
meant  to  do  this  night.  He  approved  of 
the  discretion  and  delicacy  of  the  framers 
of  the  Bill^  and  thought  they  had  done 
their  duty  in  not  referring  to  him  in  the 
first  instance.  Anxious  as  he  was  to  give 
ail  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  this  mo- 
mentous measure^  yet  from  difference  of 
polilicai  views  any  intercourse  between 
himself  and  those  gentlemen  might  not 
have  been  useful.  He  was,  Jiowever,  dis- 
posed to  prefer  the  communication  of  his 
opinions  to  that  House*  and  it  would  be 
for  the  House,  but  particularly  for  those 
that  thought  with  him  as  to  the  principle 
of  the  measure  under  consideration,  to 
decide  what  degree  of,  attention  was  due 
to  those  opinions,  whether  any  of  his  sug- 
gestions ought  to  be  adopted.  Upon  ail 
the  points  to  which  he  had  to  refer  he 
had  no  doubt  of  receiving  the  most  candid 
exposition  ;  and  here  he  had  no  difficulty 
in  saying,  that  considering  the  several  in- 
terests that  were  to  be  reconciled^  the  va- 
rious parties  which  were  to  be  conciliated, 
the  right  hon.  mover  of  the  Bill  had  acted 
most  discreetly  in  having  abandoned  bis 
original  view  of  moving  at  once  for  a  general 
comprehensive  repeal  of  all  the  penal  laws, 
and  proceeding,  as  was  now  proposed,  in 
a  measured  manner,  because  such  a  com- 
prehensive repeal,  he  for  one,  and  many 
who  thought  with  him  upon  the  principle, 
could  not  approve,  tending,  as  it  must,  to 
alarm  the  country,  if  brought  forward,  un- 
accompanied by  the  guards  necessary  for 
the  sectfrity  of  the  church  establishment* 
It  was  dimcult  to  approach  the  existing 
laws  on  great  fundamental  points  of  the 
constitution,  with  a  view  of  repealing 
them  simply.  The  wisest  course  was  to 
see  what  the  Catholics  could  be  indulged 
in,  notwithstanding  any  reproaches  that 
might  be  cast  on  such  a  mode  of  legisla- 
tion. Whatever  course  then  might  be 
pursued,  whatever  opinions  might  be  en- 
tertained as  to  this  measure^  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  bad  indisputably  adopted  a 
wise  precaution*  and  proceeded  in  a  more 
prudent  and  constitutional  manner  than 
was  originally  proposed*  Instead  of  in- 
sisting upon  the  uni?er8al  application  of 
his  principle,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  conceded  where  concession  was  re- 
quired, proper,  and  necessary,  and  in  that 
kne  of  proceeding  which  must  have  addi- 
tu>nal  influence  with  the  House  in  favour 
of  the  Bill^  the  right  hon.  gentleman  bad 
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followed  the  policy  of  the  legislature  at 
other  times.  For,  according  to  the  5th  of 
Elizabeth,  enacting  the  oath  of  supremacy, 
the  principle  of  the  Act  was  not  applied 
to  the  Catholic  peerage,  who  were  ex- 
empted from  the  provisions  because  their ' 
allegiance  was  not  doubted.  He,  therefore, 
approved  of  the  discretion  and  judgment 
shewn  in  the  present  Bill.  As  to  the  po* 
licy  of  it,  he  should  endeavour  to  state  his 
views,  distinguishing  bis  difference  of  opi- 
nion from  those  of  the  framers.  He 
expressed  his  entire  concurrence  with 
that  right  hon.  gentleman  as  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  under  proper  securities, 
as  he  had  before  stated,  and  also  that  no 
securities  for  the  church  establishment 
should  be  required  from  the  Catholics 
which,  consistently  with  thefr  religion, 
they  could  not  notoriously  grant— none, 
indeed,  which  any  considerate,  liberal 
Catholic  could  hesitate  to  grant  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  bis  Protestant  fellow-subjects. 
Now,  by  the  Bill  before  the  House,  it  was 
proposed  to  admit  Catholics^to  a  share  in 
the  legislature,  to  which  proposition  he 
was  most  ready  to  accede.  It  proceeded 
on  the  principle  of  granting  all  the  powers 
of  the  constitution  to  Catholics,  with  secu^ 
rity  to  our  church  and  slate.  The  right 
hon.  mover  felt  it  due  to  the  church  of 
England  to  secure  it  from  all  that  might 
be  prejudicial  to  it;  and  also  to  abstain 
from  the  interference  of  the  Protestant 
state  with  the  spirituals  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  But  the  very  nature  of  the  pri- 
vileges to  be  conceded,  and  especially  the 
legislative  eligibility,  might  give  a  large 
share  of  authority,  not  merely  in  ge- 
neral interests,  but  particularly  in  the 
interests  of  the  church  as  connected  with 
the  state.  That  most  desirable  part  of  the 
measure,  the  bringing  Catholics  into  par- 
liament, would  give  them  that  power : 
they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  prepared  to 
expect  some  regulations.  It  was  ever  to 
be  recollected  that  this  admission  would 
invest  the  Catholics  with  great  authority- 
over  our  church  establishment.— For  it 
was  impossible*  to  divorce  the  two  ques- 
tions, or  to  draw  a  parallel  line  between  the 
right  of  legislation,  and  a  power  to  inter- 
fere with  the  church  establishment.  Thus 
the  Bill  proposed  to  grant  to  the  Catholics 
a  power  to  legislate  for  a  Protestant  esta- 
blishment, while  the  legislature  were  to  be 
utterly  excluded  from  any  similar  inter- 
ference with  the  Catholics,  whose  hierarchy 
were  too  jealous  to  allow  any  persons  to 
interfere  with  their  juriidictiont    He  waa 
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ready  to  admit  that  the  right  hon.  mover 
of  the  Bill  had  dealt  fairly  with  the  House 
by  the  oath  be  had  proposed,  which  oath 
was  certainly  as  much  calculated  as  any 
oath  could  be  to  meet  all  the  diinger  to  be 
apprehended;  and  he  begged  to  be, d is- 
tmctly  understood  as  not' objecting  in  the 
sfightest  degree  to  the  efficacy  of  that  oath 
from  any  reliance  upon  the  oath  of  the 
Catholic;  for  in  fact  the  Catholic's  respect 
for  that  sacred  obligation  was  the  cause  of 
his  preclusion  from  the  very  privileges 
which  he  now  sought  to  obtain.—Bot  he 
disliked  the  principle,  if  it  were  urged  as 
iucb,  that  oaths  ^ere  in  all  cases  a  suffi- 
cient aecurity,  he  must  protest  against  it, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  Catholics^  but 
even  were  he  to  suppose  Protestants  con- 
cerned. He  did  not  think  the  obligation 
of  an  oath  wholly  sufficient,  although  he 
was  satisfied  that  the  oaths  of  Catholics 
might  be  as  much  relied  on  as  those  of 
any  other  sect  of  Chrisiians ;  and  were 
he  to  admit  that  oaths  would  in  any  case 
be  sufficient  security,  he  would  also  allow 
that  those  already  imposed  were  as  strong 
as  any  that  could  be  devised*  But  he  ob- 
jected to  making  an  oath  the  sole  ground 
of  security  between  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant«  and  as  meeting  all  probable  dangers : 
this  shewed  great  poverty  of  legislation, 
and  a  want  of  knowledge  of  mankind ; 
for  society  was  not  to  be  held  together, 
crimes  prevented,  and  the  discbarge  of 
social  and  public  duties  enforced,  by 
taking  oaths,  however  honest,  on  the  con- 
struction of  the  particular  parties.  Old 
honest  prejudices  must  be  consulted,  and 
combined  for  the  welfare  of  society.  Out 
of  the  conflict  of  various  interests  must  be 
found  the  security  for  all.  By  the  com- 
bining of  different  interests  against  each 
other,  the  general  result  was  brought  out, 
which  conduced  to  the  general  welfare. 
He  allowed  that  no  oaths  could  be  more 
comprehensive  than  those  provide'd  ;  and 
that  the  small  number  of  those  who  had 
already  taken  them,  formed  no  objection, 
since  even  here  Protestants  who  did  not 
receive  offices,  did  not  qualify  for  them. 
The  first  oath  was  as  much  a  security  as 
an  oath  could  be.  The  second  oath  to  be 
proposed  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
fairly  directed  against  all  the  dangers 
which  his  clauses  were  intended  to  meet. 
But  he  was  of  opinion,  that  besides  oaths 
other  regulations  were  necessary  ;  and 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Grattan) 
was  aware  that  this  was  always  his  opi«> 
iuoB.    When  any  set  of  men  were  to*  re- 
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ceive  great  advantages,,  they  would  be 
unwise  to  agitate  the  removal  of  the  theo- 
retical inconveniences,  by  which  they 
might  disturb  the  general  temper,  ia 
seeming  to  extort  that  which  they  might, 
perhaps,  gain  easier  at  another  time. 
The  course  which  the  right  bon.  gentle- 
man had  followed  in  framing  hU  Bill  was 
a  wise  one ;  but  he  was  disposed  to  think 
it  unwise,  or  at  least  imprudent,  to  bring 
forward  prominently,  and  to  agitate  a 
mere  theoretical  or  imaginary  grievance, 
ipslead  of  fixing  the  whole  attention  of 
the  public  on  those  which  were  felt  and 
really  practical.  He  alluded'  to  the  mea* 
sure  of  last  session  with  respect  to  the 
Dissenters,  and  he  believed  that  even  as  a 
conciliatory  measure,  had  it  been  brought 
in  at  an  inopportune  moment,  it  might  have 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  country,  and 
the  councils  of  state.  Practical  wisdom 
seemed  to  have  been  exceeded  in  one 
point.  Nobody  felt  stronger  than  he  did, 
the  impropriety  of  any  law  entirely  pre- 
cluding Dissenters  from  holding  offices ; 
but  he  felt  that  there. would  be  great  re- 
luctance to  shake  an  ancient  established 
law:  and  the  Dissenters  obtained  relief 
by  annual  parliamentary  suspension,  which 
they  miffht  not  get  by  other  means ;  and 
they  had  been  for  along  time,  without, u 
far  as  he  knew,  sustaining  any  inconve* 
nience  from  the  test  laws.  He  was  afraid 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  gone  a  little 
farther  than  he  ought  to  do  in  prudence, 
in  wishing  to  re-agitate  now  the  question 
concerning  the  repeal  of  the  test  laws  ge- 
nerally. Those  in  force  against  Protes- 
tant dissenters,  from  the  annual  relaxation, 
could  not  be  called  a  practical  grievance, 
like  the  laws  against  theCatholjcs,  and  did 
not  therefore  so  forcibly  call  for  a  repeal. 
A  general  repeal  of  them  he  would  at^  all 
times  consider  a  very  serious  and  difficult 
question  ;  and  at  present  he  thought  it  was 
imprudent  to  couple  it  with  the  repeal  of 
the  laws  against  the  Catholics,  or  with  any 
measures  of  concession  to  that  body.  Tftie 
case  of  the  Catholics  did  not  precisely  ap- 
ply to  the  Dissenters :  yet  it  might  be 
called  ail  anomaly  to  refuse  the  repeal  of 
the  tests  to  the  Dissenters.  It  was  of  im- 
portance, therefore,  to  consider  what  mighl 
be  the  efifect  of  the  present  proceedings. 
If  the  tests  rested  inconveniently  on  any 
portion  of  the  King's  subjects,  he  would 
encounter  all  the  difficulties  of  a  repeat; 
but  he  doubted  the  prudence  of  coupling 
it  with  this  measure.  In  Ireland  there  was 
no  test,  but  great  nombers  of  Catiiolics; 
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in  Scodand  none,  boi  very  few  €athalic9. 
The  annoal  relief  from  the  test  laws,  might 
still  be  afforded,  and  the  omission  of  them 
now  might  avoid  a  question. inconvenient 
in  this  country.  fSomething  was  said 
across  th^  table.]  If  he  was  wrong  in  this 
view  of  the  matter,  he  should  be  h^ppy  to 
beset  right  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Canning),  in  his  proposed  clauses, 
had  fairly  directed  them  towards  two  great 
fundamental  dangers  :•  that  of  foreign  au- 
thority in  spirituals,  and  that  of  such  au- 
thority working,  by  means  inconsistent 
with  the  constitution  and  security  of  this 
country.  He  diff*ered  a  little  from  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  with  respect  to  the 
securities  required  against  the  inftuence  of 
a  foreign  jurisdiction.  But  as  we  meant  to 
conciliate  the  Catholics,  we  ought  to  treat 
their  religion  with  respect ;  nor  ought  we 
to  require  from  them  any  securities  that 
were  inconsistent  with  the  integrity  of 
their  religion.     He  never  wished  to  give 

.  any  currency  or  authority  to  the  acts  of  u 
foreign  power  in  this  country,  without 
some  security  or  examination ;  but  was 
always  anxious  for  some  guards  or  pro- 
tection against  the  dapgers  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  this  source ;  and  he  was 
the  more  disposed  to  think  such  an  opi- 
nioii  a  jmt  one,  because  he  knew  that  it 
had  been  hitherto  acted  upon  in  all  parts 
of  Europe.  But,  at  present,  he  was  doubly 
anxious  for  such  a  safeguard,  now  that  the 
Pope  was  so  much  under  the;  influence  and 
controul  of  the  enemy.  He  never  wished 
to  daim,  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the  di- 
rect nomination  of  the  Catholic  clergy ;  but 
he  was  anxious  to. limit  the  patronage  of 
the  See  of  Rome  in  this  country.  He  was 
not  bigotted  to  any  former  notions,  bu^  he 
wished,  consistently  with  his  duty,  fairly 
to  examine  how  far  his  principles  were  sa- 
tis6ed  by  means  conducive  to  the  Welfare 
"and  support  of  the  state.  He  did  not  argue 
now  on  details,  but  it  must  not  be  expected 
to  him  to  concede  principles  which  were 
.«£Fected  by  details.  From  time  to  time  he 
had  alluded  to  the  means  id  be  employed, 
^and  he  wished  to  shew  why  he  thought  the 
proposed  regulations  would   fall  short  of 

'  their  object.  He  was  always  for  making 
such  provisions  as  would  not  wound  the 
feelings  of  Catholic^,  nor  attempt  to  com- 
pel them  to  disclosures  contrary  to  their 
religion ;  but  he  always  desired  to  g^ard 
against  the  currency  of  the  acta  of  a  foreign 
power  in  this  country  operating  ih  the  na- 
tare  of  laws.  He  admitted  that  this  was  at- 
tempted in  one  clause  i   but  if  the  right 


hon.  gentlemaniMidhfinself  maaiiitfieianM 
thing,  he  did  not  despair  of  their  eoaiiBi« 
to  an  understandittg  open  k.  He  worn* 
state  bis  own  mtwoft^'  He  had  ahvsjfv 
professed  that  he  did  notmeas to e»:hiw 
the  acts  of  the  See  of  Rome,  sachaa  balls 
and  rescripis ;  but  he  looked  aa^their  na-* 
tnral  influence  on  men's  minds,  and  ov 
their  temporal  interesu,  as  calling  on  ns^ 
not  in  unfair  jealousy,  or  hcpitile  relations^ 
to  consider  the  practice  of  all  other  stales^ 
and  of  our  own  Catholic  ancestors^  wha 
were  jealous  of  the  encroachments  <>i  the 
See  of  Rome.  We  ought  to  take  our  re* 
medy  within  the  scale  on  which  all  natioM 
had  taken  their's  against  such  encroach- 
ments. He  was  sure  most  Catholics  vrera 
too  wise  and  too  patriotic,  not  to  be  aware 
of  such  jealousies  formerly,  and  nowalse^ 
when  the  Pope  had  ceased  to  be  «  htm 
agent,  and  could  no  longer*  exercise  ibr^ 
bearance  towards  this  country ;  bnl  had 
become,  in  fact,  an  in^rumentin  the  hand 
of  our  enemy*  In  what  related  to  laith  or 
discipline,  or  did  not  trench  upon  tenpe-' 
ral  matters,  he  agreed  that  it  was  not  po« 
licy  to  interfere.  As  to  controul  over  the 
appointment  of  high  ecclesitttical  offieere^ 
which  was  absoiute  in  the  Romish  See,  he 
was  anxiouft  not  to  claim  any  nomination^ 
or  any  direct  interference.  How  far  the 
clauses  did  interfere,  was  another  point. 
But  he  considered  that  the  Catholie  ciergv 
ought  not  to  be  left  in  a  situation,  in  which 
they  bad  two  separate  interests, — arising 
from  influence  and  duty ;  but  that  their 
interests  should  be  made  such  as  to  recon- 
cile their  duties,  both  to  their  own  coun- 
try and  to  the  See  of  Rome.  This  had 
been  his  anxious  wish ;  and  which  he 
once  thought  was  near  its  accomplbhnieni 
at  the  period  of  the  Union,  when  an  ar* 
rangement  was  proposed  for  the  clerffv, 
satisfactory  to  them  and  to  the  state.  He 
alluded  to  the  communication  which  he- 
made  at  that  time  to  the  Cathelics,  re- 
specting a  state  provision  for  the  body  of 
their  clergy.  He  was  sanguine  in  this  ex* 
pectatidn,  havhig  received,  as  fiar  as  the 
then  government  could  give  him,  autho- 
rity to  promise  an  arrangement  to  the 
clergy,  both  of  the  Catholics  and  the  Dis- 
senters in  Ireland.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Union  he  expected  this,  from  the  quality 
of  the  measure,  as  well  as  from  his  having 
been  the  channel  of  communication.  After 
the  measure  had  been  fhistrated  at  that 
period,  he  also  hoped  to  see  it  carried  into 
effect  some  time  afler.  It  was  with  (hit 
hope,  and  aome  sech  iinderstaiiding»  that 
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he  took  a  part  in  lord  Sidmouth't  adminis- 
tration. He  had  asked  of  lord  Sidmoath's 
cabinet,  whether  these  measures  wqald  be 
agreed  to ;  and  upon  receiving  an  assur- 
ance that  they  would  be  so,  add  on  that 
ground  only,  he  consented  to  become  a 
inember  of  that  cabinet.  On  communi- 
cating this  to  the  Catholic  clergy,  they 
informed  him  that  their  disposition  was 
Dot  changed,  (the  papers  on  this  subject 
might  be  found  in  the  Secretary  of  State's 
office  ;)  but  that  they  thought  it  would  be 
discreditable  to  them,  and  unbecoming 
their  character,  if  they  embraced  a  sepa- 
rate, exclusive  advantage  for  themselves, 
while  the  Catholic  laity  were  smarting 
under  the  disappointment  of  their  expecta- 
tions. The  Catholic  clergy,  having  thus 
declined  becoming  parties  to  such  a  regu- 
lation, though  their  bishops  had  before 
assented  to  it,  the  matter  dropped,  which 
but  for  this  step  would  then  have  been 
carried  into  effect.  This  was  his  object  in 
fishing  for. such  a  regulation,  and  not  to 
divorce  the  Catholic  cl^r|;'y  from  those 
whom  it  was  their  duty  to  instruct  and  to 
guide..  He  thought  it  would  be  the  least 
revolting  measure  to  the  Catholic  mind ; 
and  that  it  would  form,  better  than  any 
dry  authority,  a  counterbalance  to  the  See 
of  Rome.  No  security  was  better  than 
such  an  independence  in  their  own  so- 
ciety, that  foreign  power  was  no  object  in 
their  eyes.  He  knew  no  better  mode  of 
placing  them  above  all  suspicion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Protestants ;  or  of  enabling 
them  with  advantitge  to  discharge  their 
duties.  He  thought  this  of  so  much  im- 
portance, that  he  was  anxious  to  state  it, 
and  he  hoped  the  right  Jion.  gentleman 
would  weigh  it  careuilly..  He  thought 
the  Catholics  would  not  consider  his  views 
upreasonabie,  since  he  never  dreamed  of 
their  doing  more  than  the  Presbyterians, 
whose  church  system  was  infinitely  more 
republican,  and  therefore  tending  more  to 
political  inconvenience  than  a  church 
purely  monarchical  like  that  of  Rome, 
which  seemed  thereby  more  compatible 
with  the  genius  of  the  constitution.  Such 
had  been  his  views  and  his  hopes  at  that 
time;  nor  was  he  yet  disposed  to  abandon 
either.  From  considering  the  state  of  the 
Presbyterian  clergy  in  Ireland,  he  thought 
that  the  Catholics  ought  to  be  more  dis- 
posed towards  this' measure.  They  were 
now  endowed  by  the  crown,  and  though 
nine  years  bad  elapsed  since  the  measure, 
which  gave  the  crown  a  negative  upon 
tfieir  election^  by  withholding  the  endow- 
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ment  of  tjieir  livings,  still  in  all  that  time 
this  negative  had  never  been  exercised. 
Why  then  should  the  Catholics  appre- 
hend worse,  eflfects  from  a  similaic  power 
in  the  crown  ?  Such  a  fact,  at  least,  was 
no  bad  proof  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
crown  meant  to  exercise  this  power.  He 
believed  the  crown  had  the  power  of  re- 
fusing every  Presbj^terian  minister,  on 
grounds  of  disloyalty,  even  after  the  re- 
commendation of  the  synod,  with  respect 
to  his  receiving  the  endowment,  accord- 
ing to  i^^hat  was  established  in  lord  Hard- 
wicke's  administrations ;  but  he  believed 
no  instance  had  yet  occurred,  of  a  refusal 
by  government.  This  provision  was,  he 
believed,  100/.  a  year  at  the  highest;  the 
scale  descending.  The  Catholics  ought 
not  to  feel  jealous  of  this  measure,  and 
alarm  the  public  mind  upon  it. .  In  no 
view  ought  they,  unless  they  would  refiise 
all  connection  with  the  state.  If  so,  he 
understood  them  ;  but  that  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  their  former  disposition.  He 
did  not  wish  to  extend  this  plan  to  all  the 
various  sects ;  but  as  it  had  been  already 
done,  the  example  oillght  to  ^e  followed 
with  the  Catholics,  which  would  relieve 
Protestants  from  the  fear  of  danger.  He 
dwelt  the  longer  on  this  topic,  because  he 
wished  at  present  to  have  it  adopted  as 
much  as  ever,  knowing,  as  he  did,  how 
much  it  would  facilitate  the  execution  of 
every  other  regulation.  He  knew,  be- 
sides, very  well,  that  the  measure  had 
been  declined^  formerly  by  the  Catholic 
prelates  of  Ireland,  not  because  it  was  in 
any  degree  inconsistent  with  their  religion, 
or  any  part  of  its  discipline,  but  in  order 
not  to  shock  the  prejudices  of  the  Catholic 
laity,  and  the  lower  orders  of  their  clergy. 
— As  to  a  regulation  ii>  direct  appoint- 
ments to  ecclesiastical  functions,  he  did 
not  think  any  law  could  be  advantage- 
ously exercised.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  a  regulation  respecting  the  loy- 
alty of  ecclesiastics,  should  merely  exist 
ia  a  declaration  of  loyalty  to  the  crown*. 
He  must  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion 
that  the  proposed  commission  created  an 
authority  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of 
the  crown  and  the  constitution :  if  he  did 
not  misconceive  its  tendency.  He  thought 
it  would  not  answer  its  purpose ;  but  if 
acted  upoa,  would  be  worse  than  any 
system  on  more  known  and  s^mitted 
principles.  Although  be  approved  of  the 
principle  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman's 
(Mr.  Canning)  clause,  he  coukl  not  give 
his  approbauon  to  the  clause  itself^  as  ifc 
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Memed  to  create   a  power  not  recog- 
nized by  the  constitotioo  of  this  coantry. 
He  had  other   objections  besides  to  this 
cookmission,  so  far  aa  he  was  able  to  un- 
derstand it  from  the  right  bon.  gentleman's 
ameiidment.— The  right  bon.  gentleman 
had,   in  his   clause,  guarded  sufficiently 
against  the  power  of  the  crown,  by  mak- 
ing the  commissioners  independent  of  it, 
and  displaceable  only  by  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.     It  was  one  of  the  best  points 
of  the  English  constitution,  that  the  judges 
were  removable  only  by  parliament,  and 
the  more  immediate  tuperintendance  of 
the  crown  was  unnecessary,  because  they 
exercised  their  authority  under  the  cpn- 
troul  of  public  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
efficient  checks  known  to  our  constitution. 
But  a  commissioner^  under  ^the  cjaqse  he 
spoke  of,  would,  while  he  was  removable 
only  by  the  crown,  be  abstracted  from  the 
efficient  controul  of   publicity,  and    be' 
vested  with  a  se<;ret  and  discretional  au- 
thority.   The  evil  to  be  apprehended  from 
this  was,  not  so  much  that  the  power  would 
be  abused,  to  the  detriment  of  those  subject 
to  it,  but  that  the  commissioners  as  indi- 
viduals, would  feel  a  reluctance,  in   the 
absence  of  the  necessary  stimulus  afforded 
by  the  eye  of  the  public,  to  exercise  the 
severe  process  vested  in  them,  except  in 
cases  of  such  enormity  as  would  be  more 
effectually  restrained  by  the  constitutional 
modes  of  punishment.     They  could  n6t 
always  have  the  means  of  exercising  a 
sound  discretion.      The  five  respectable 
noblemen   could    not  always  know  what 
was  dangerous,  for  it  was  impossible  that 
ihey    could    have    the    whole    question 
broueht  before  them  in  all  its  circum- 
stances, in  the  full  shape  in  which  the 
crown  could  view  it.   In  referring  all  such 
matters  to  those  respectable  persons,  senior 
peers  in  both  countries,  it  would  be  felt 
that  they  might  sometimes  have  imposed 
upon  them,  what  they  could  not  do  with- 
out great  hardship.      As  the  Bill  stood 
they  would   be  called  on  not  merely  to 
'give  an  opinion  as  to  the  quaIi6cations  of 
an  individual,  not  for  their  authority  re- 
specting a  person  in  an  early  stage,  but  at 
a  late  one,  when  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
appointment  was  taking  place.    With  all 
his  respect  for  the  character  and  integrity 
of  the  noble  lords  who  were,  according 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  amendments, 
to  be  invested  with- the  power  of  granting 
a  testimonium  to  the  Catholic  bishops,  he 
'  Could  not  but  think^  that  such  a  measure 
woold  fo  to  the  creation  of  a  tribunal  on- 


knovvn  to  the  constitution.     It  would,  in 
fact,    confer    the    power    of  appointing 
bishops  at  the  will  and  caprice  of  indi- 
viduals,   divested    of    all    responsibility, 
and  not  amenable  either  to  the  crown 
or  to  parliament.^    It  would  be,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  a  permanent  com* 
mission  against  the   crown,  without  be- 
ing subject  to  the  control  of  public  opi- 
nion, or  of  the  authority  of  that  House; 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  would  accom- 
plish his  object  much  better  by  proceed- 
ing  according  to  the  plain,  clear,  and  re- 
cognized principles  of  the  constitution. 
He  did  not  wish  to  quarrel  in  the  senti- 
ments he  was  called  upon  to  express  with 
the  principle  of  security  itself,  but  with 
the  fact  that  the  provision  was  not  accom- 
panied with  due  and  requisite  responsibility. 
He  would  certainly  prefer  the  appointment 
of  commissioners  directly  and  openly  by 
the  crown,  but  the  right  hon.  gentleman  • 
mode  was  a  secrecy  against  the  crown, 
against  the  legislature,  against  all  mankind. 
It  tended  to  establish  a  new  estate  in  the 
country  highly  dangerous,  and  to  transfer 
from  a  foreign  power  to  a  power  within 
ourselves  a  right  of  interference  seriously 
detrimental  to   the  Ca4holic  body  itself 
and  to  the  constitution.     To  the  proposed 
testimonium  or  certificate  he  should  there- 
fore  decidedly   object.      The   principle 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Air.  Can- 
ning) had  taken  up,  namely,  to  make  the 
principal  Catholics  auxiliaries  to  the  crown, 
was  laudable;  and  it  was  only  to  the  mean» 
of  carrying  it  into  execution  that  he  had 
any  objection.     The  principle  of  the  riglit 
hon.  gentleman  would  be   better  ciajried 
into  effect  in  a  more  constitutional  manner. 
He  did  not  wish  to  bring  before  the  public 
such  parts  of  any  religious  establishmetft 
as  it  would  be  advisable  to  veil  from  the 
public  eye ;   but  in  this  case  the  secrecy 
was  vested  in  an  irresponsible  body.     The 
interests  of  the  parties  concerned  would 
be  better  provided  for  by  vesting  in  the 
crown  more  ample  power  over  these  com- 
missioners, and  in  that  case,  secrecy  could 
be  made  an  auxiliary  security  against  the 
crown,  as  it  would  only  be  dissolved  by  a 
special   act.      Those  Catholics  too,  who 
might  object  to  being  put  upon  the  com- 
mission as  it  stood  at  present,  could  hot 
have  such  objections  when  called  on  by 
the  crown  to  lend  their  aid.     This  would 
obviate  the  difficulties  as  to  this  measure, 
which,  as  it  at  present  was  proposed,  gave 
to  a  body  of  men,  within  our  own  limits, 
an  authority  as  capable  of  ^eing  abused 
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«•  wken  exercbed  by  a  foreign  power.— 
Another  of  tbe  proposed  clauses  on  which 
lie  wished  to  remark,  was  the  second,  by 
which  tbe  light  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Canning),  if  he  understood  him  rightlyi 
wished  to  protect  the  state  from  decrees 
of  foreign  powers  being  circulated  as 
▼alid,  even  under  the  show  of  Uieir  being 
as  to  spiritual  matters ;  at  the  same  time 
without  interfering  in  such  a  degree  with 
the  essentials  of  any  chiirch,  as  to  forbid 
men  to  worship  God  after  their  own 
manner.  The  authoritative  papers  for- 
warded from  the  court  of  Rome  were 
bulls,  institutions,  and  rescripts.  As  to 
the  first  and  second  of  these,  there  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  submitting  them  to  the 
cognizance  of  the  state,  and  causing  them 
4o  bear  on  the  face  of  them,  when  for- 
warded te  the  persons  who  were  to  be 
guided  by  them,  something  to  notify  that 
nothing  was  contained  in  them  derogatory 
to  the  temporal  authority  of  the  state.  He 
should  wish  that  this  examination  should 
be  performed  by  one  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  Catholic  church  duly  responsible. 
The  clause  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
was  not  satisfactory,  asunder  it  only  a  copy 
of  the  paper  woujd  be  submitted  to  exa- 
mination. It  was  desirable  that  the  paper 
should  be  inspected  before  it  was  suffered 
to  be  current,  and  rather  the  original  than 
a  copy.  But  the  relaxation  went  one  step 
further, — for,  by  taking  an  oath  that  no- 
thing derogatory  to  his  fealty  was  con- 
tained in  it,  a  person  was  absolved  from 
submitting  even  a  copy  of  any  paper  to 
examination.  The  papers  which  issued 
from  the  Penitentiary  .at  Rome  were  the 
only  ones  in  which  secrecy  was  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  be  observed.  These  related 
not  only  to  cases  of  penitence,  but  to  mar- 
riage dispensations.  On  this  subject,  as 
on  all  others,  the  Catholics  would  perceive 
the  expediency  of  inspiring  confidence  on 
the  part  of  the  Protestanu,  and  could  not 
wish  to  give  a  less  perfect  satisfaction,  if  a 
more  perfect  one  could  be  giv^n.  The 
rescripts  issued  from  the  Penitentiary, 
could  (besides  the  subject  of  marriage 
within,  the  prohibited  degrees)  relate  only 
to  the  more  enormous  crimes,  such  as 
murder  and  incest;  for  lesser  offences 
could  be  expiated  by  penance,  without 
applying  to  this  office  at  Rome.  It  was 
not  bis  wish  that  persons  Should  be  obliged 
to  fix  on  rhemselves  the  ignominy  which 
the  knowledge  of  their  having  committed 
tnch  crimes  would  occasion  ;  but  the  ends 
of  secrecy  might  be  answered,  and  some 
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security  afforded  to  the  state^  l^  causing 
the  rescripts  to  be  submitted  to  some  ^ 
the  dignitaries  of  the  Cajtholic  church  of 
these  kingdoms.  He  had  thus  endeavoured 
to  give  some  conception  of  his  ideas  in 
detail  on  the  subject  at  this  time,  that  at  a 
future  stage  of  the  measure,  an  opportu- 
nity of  coming  prepared  for  the  conside- 
ration of  it  might  be  given.  As  to  the 
measure  in  general,  he  bad,  immediately 
after  the  Union,  looked  to  the  establisho 
ment  of  it  as  practicable,  as  individuals 
would  then  have  come  to  the  discussion 
unpledged  to  opinions  concerning  the 
policy  of  it ;  because  objections  antece- 
dently existing  against  it  were  obviated, 
from  the  new  shape  which  the  empire  had 
assumed  from  the  union  of  the  Catholics 
to  a  preponderant  body  of  Protestants; 
and  because  that  settlement  was  calculated 
to  surmount  many  difficulties,  to  open  new 
views,  to  enlarge  tbe  system  of  general 
policy,  and  to  strengthen  the  means,  and 
consolidate  tbe  prosperity  of  the  empire. 
Although  circumstances  had  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  it  at  that  time,  he  had 
always  anxiously  looked  forward  to  it ; 
and  if  now  accomplished,  it  would  be  ac- 
complished under  the  most  auspicious  cir« 
cumstances.  One  motive  must  animate 
tbem  all — the  idea  that,  in  adopting  any 
plan  on  the  subject  at  this  time,  they 
would  be  open  to  no  injurious  suspicions ; 
— nothing  could  stand  between  the  inte- 
rests of  tbe  empire  on  this  question,  and 
those  great  considerations  of  policy  which 
should  never  be  disregarded.  No  moment 
could  present  itself  so  auspicious  for  the 
common  interests  and  common  happiness 
of  the  country  as  the  present.  No  Catho- 
lic could  suppose  that,  at  this  time,  we 
were  induced  to  depart  from  any  line 
which  we  had  marked  out  to  ourselves,  by 
any  feeling  of  timidity;  There  was  no 
peculiar  reason  to  induce  the  Catholics  to 
believe  that  the  legislature  were  called 
upon  to  act  from  unworthy  motives,  from 
the  feelings  of  timidity,  of  fear,  or  the  pre- 
dominant apprehensions  of  danger.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Protestants  had  every 
just  ground  for  co-operating  in  the  attain-^ 
mem  of  the  measure.  As  legislators  act* 
ing  for  the  Catholics,  as  well  as  for  the 
Protestants,  they  were  bound  to  make 
every  arrangement  for  the  public  security 
and  the  public  good  ;  to  proceed  in  the 
great  work  by  a  suitable  congeniality  of 
sentiment;  and  to. produce  by  their  co- 
operation a  diffusion  of  blessings  incalcula* 
bie  in  their  influence  upon  the  welfare  of 
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the  empire  at  largts.  This  consideratioQ 
tboold  lead  ihem^sato  manage  their  regu-' 
htioos,  that  their  measures  should  carry 
with  them  the  cordial  joy  of  the  Catho- 
lics ;  and  that  the  Protestants  should  re- 
gard them  not  as  a  sacrifice,  but  as  a  con- 
solidation of  interests.  He  hoped,  that 
though  this  measure  badneter  entered  into 
the  political  conflicts  of  his  life,  he  had 
sufficiently  shown  that  it  was  only  from 
the  conviction,  tbi^t  if  pressed,  it  would ' 
not  be  carried.  There  was  at  a  former 
period  much  reason  to  believe  that  there 
was  in  the  Pope  a  mild  and  benevolent 
spirit  of  conciliation,  ready  to  concur  in 
the  measures  most  proper  to  be  adopted  ; 
and  that  there  existed  in  the  great  body  of 
the  Catholics  a  disposition  to  run  before 
the  crown  in  just  concessioa  and  concilia- 
tion. Although  the  same  facility  with  re- 
spect to  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church . 
did  not  now  exist*  the  want  of  that  could 
not  constitute  any  obstacle,  if  the  Catholics 
themselves  were  ready,  as  they  had  been, 
to  adopt  the  best  means  of  conciliation, 
aiid  to  conform  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  The  plan  which  had  been  pub- 
lished by  the  hon.  baronet  had  been  agreed 
t9  by  the  Catholics,  and  though  inculcated 
by  the  government  was  in  fact  the  plan 
of  the  Catholics.  This  body  had  always 
shown  a  wish  rather  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
goveromeni  (notwithstanding  the  conduct 
of  some  of  those  who  had  assumed  the 
lead  of  it),  and  if  it  acted  as  was  to 
be  expected  from  its  general  principles, 
it  would  be  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
of  Protestants.  In  the  present  circum* 
stances  of  the  Pope  there  could  (he  sup- 
posed) be  no  difficulty,  for  while  that  per- 
sonage was  under  the  authority  of  a  fo- 
reign power,  if  the  Catholics  were  satis- 
fied with  the  measure,  they  might  safely 
leave  it  to  be  approved  by  him  at  a  future 
moment.  The  Pope  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  power  of  an  inveterate  enemy;  and 
therefore  the  friends  of  the  Catholics,  and 
the  Catholics  themselves,  were  bound  to 
do  their  duty,  without  listening  to  the 
strange  doctrines  of  some  individuals.  He 
wish^  to  have  it  clearly  understood  that 
there  could  be  no  preclusion  to  their  claims 
on.aecoont  of  the  Pope's  detention.  If 
even  there  were,  it  would  become  the 
doty  of  the  House  to  provide  exclusively 
for  the  Catholics,  and  the  safety  of  the 
country  together.  The  only  question  be* 
fore  them  was  the  mode  of  proceeding  on 
a  question  of  degrees ;  and  he  trusted  most 
sincerely,  that  in  the  steps  they  had  to 
(VOL.XXVL) 


take,  no  temporary  indiscretions  of  ,\n^'w 
vidoals  would  be  allowed  to  operate  against 
the  Catholic  claims.  It  had  been  truly 
said,  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  know- 
ing the  sentiments  of  the  Pope ;  that  they 
should  legislate  by  their  own  act  as  to  the 
civil  securities  of  the  state.  As  to  bishops 
and  priests  they  might  be  regulated  by 
law,  as  tliere  already  existed  regulations 
to  which  they  must  conform  before  they 
were  allowed  to  preach.  Though  all  this 
indeed  might  be  claimed  as  right,  yet 
from  prudential  motived,  he  should  wish 
as  a  legislator,  to  know  how  measures 
enacted  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholics^ 
would  be  received  by  them  ?  On  this  sub- 
ject he  had  heard  with  pleasure  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.Grattan),  on  a  former 
night;  nor  had  he  (lord  C.)  been  ever 
disposed  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  the 
Catholics  from  the  eflPusions  of  a  few  fac- 
tious persons  in  the  height  of  political 
controversy.  The  sentiments,  however 
indiscreet,  injudicious,  and  unseasonable^ 
which  might  be  expressed  against  the 
opinion  of  the  general  body  by  any  indi« 
viduals,  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
criterion^by  which  the  legislature  ought 
to  measure  and  regulate  its  decisions.  He 
could  at  no  time,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances, be  induced  to  lend  his  sanction  to 
such  a  doctrine.  If  it  was  asked  why  the 
Catholics  had  not  marked  with  disappro- 
bation these  sentiments  he  should  answer, 
that  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  action  in  human  beings,  that  they 
should  have  exposed  themselves  to  the 
obloquy  and  sarcasms  of  the  noisy  part  of 
their  own  body,,  in  order  to  aid  a  measure, 
m  the  accomplishment  of  which  they  had 
no  expectation.  He  hoped  that  the  effect 
of  this  measure  would  be  not  only  the  in* 
troduction  of  Catholics  into  parliament, 
but  into  a  fair  proportion  of  the  offices  of 
the  state.  He  would  address  himself,  there- 
fore, to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Ci rattan),  whether,  as  a  friend  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, it  were  not  better  that  such  regu- 
lations should  be  introduced  in  the  Bill  as 
would  tend  to  give  the  Catholics  the  con- 
fidence of  the  crown,  than  that  the  Bill 
should  pass  by  feeble  majorities,  in  which 
case  the  Catholics,  excluded  from  office, 
would  be  arranged  in  hostility  against  the 
Protestants  within,  instead  of  without,  the 
constitution.  He  thought,  therefore,  that 
the  Catholics,  for  their  own  benefit,  should 
submit  to  the  regulations  submitted  to  by 
th€>ir  brethren  in  foreign  states,  and  the 
other  parts  of  our  Dwn  dominions.    H* 
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.  trastcd  that  the  right  Kon.  gentleman,  who 
was  iptrusted  with  the  care  of  the  Bill, 
would  finally  make  such  arrangements  as 
should  be  found  sufficient  to  guard  against 
the  chance  of  every  danger,  and  to  gi? e  to 
the  Catholics  every  opportunity  of  enjoy- 
ing the  confidence  of  the  crown,  and  tne 
esteem  of  their  fellow  subjects.  Of  the 
Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  he*  could  not 
speak  too  warmly  ;  for  he  had  witnessed, 
in  times  of  pe/culiar  peril  and  trying  dis- 
tress, the  excellence  of  their  conduct.  He 
was  desirous  of  uniting  them  with  the  state 
upon  the  same  principles  which  allowed 
them  to  partake  of  honours  and  dignities 
in  every  Protestant  country.  It  was  bis 
earnest  wish  to  grant  to  them  the  confi- 
dence they  possessed  in  Protestant  states, 
where  they  had  not  opposed  any  obstacle, 
but  had  wisely  lent  themselTes  to  the  esta- 

'  blished  policy  of  the  country.  These 
were  the  feelings  he  entertained,  and  upon 
which  he  wished  the  question  to  be  under- 
stood and  discussed,  when  the  facilities 
ivith  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church  ex- 
isted. But  if  the  auspicious  moment  in 
the  Catholic  mind  now  presented  itself, 
and  they  were  ready  to  take  what  was 
given  in  all  Protestant  states,  unless  in- 
deed they  declared  they  were  different 
from  all  Catholics  in  all  Protestant  coun- 
trie.«,  from  the  Catholics  in  Canada  and 
Malta,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the 
results  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the 
common  interests  and  happiness  of  the 
empire.  With  respect  to  the  Protestants 
in  this  country,  he  was  aware  that  there 
certainly  did  exist  a  considerable  degree 
of  reluctance  to  grant  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  which  were  claimed;  bui  he 
felt  that  the  reluctance  prevailed  more 
am9ng  the  lower  than  the  higher  classes, 
and  that  it  was  caused  more  by  intempe- 
rance and  misrepresentation;  than  by  that 
conviction  which  ought  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  mature  and  unprejudiced  deli- 
beration. Yet,  the  question,  he  was  happy 
to  observe,  had  gained  ground,  and  he, 
therefore,  felt  anxious  to  solve  it  in  every 
way,  and  by  every  mode  consistent  with 
the  safety  of  the  state,  and  with  all  the 
views  and  ends  suited  to  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  constitution.  He  did  not 
wish  to  consider  it  as  a  question  of  party, 
and  having  stated  the  general  outline  of 
his  ideas  upon  it,  he  should  reserve  him- 
self for  a  more  detailed  statement  when 
they  went  into  a  committee.  He  conjured 
the  right  hon.  gentleman,  however,  not  to 
try  to  force  the  measure,  but  rather  to 
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exert  his  powers  another  way,  and  by 
conciliating  the  Protestants,  claim  a  power 
in  behalf  of  the  Catholics  which  woold 
greatly  serve  their  cause.  He  was  anxious 
that  whatever  change  the  measure  migbt 
undergo,  it  should  originate  with  those 
who  had  brought  it  forward.  Having 
thus  stated  his  sentiments,  he  again  con- 
jured the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  obtain 
for  the  Catholic  body  the  fullest  acquies- 
cence which  could  be  given  in  the  pro- 
posed measures  upon  the  principles  he 
had  laid  down,  and  he  pledged  himself 
that  they  should  have  his  cordial  con- 
currence and  support.  He  concluded 
with  expressing  his  confident  hope,  that 
the  House  would  go  into  the  committee, 
where  the  question  might  be  fairly  and 
minutely  discussed,  and  such  an  arrange- 
ment made,  as  would  give  equal  satisfac- 
tion to  the  Protestants  and  the  Catholics 
by  the  best  possible  provisions  of  con* 
cession,  conciliation,  and  security. 

Mr.  Poruanby  did  not  rise  td  enter  at 
lan;e  upon  the  topics  to  which  the  noble 
lord  had  adverted ;  but  to  assure  the  noble 
lord,  that  both  be  and  bis  friends  felt 
every  disposition  to  meet  his  lordship  with 
the  strongest  feelings  of  conciliation.  He 
would  not  presume  to  understand  all  the 
opinions  delivered  that  night  by  the  noble 
lord  upon  the  subject  before  them. — In- 
deed, it  would  be  difficult  for  any  rtian  to 
understand  what  might  be  the  opinion  of 
another  upon  a  .question  involving,  as 
appeared  from  the  noble  lord's  speech, 
such  a  great  variety  of  topics,  without  the 
most  mature  deliueration,  and,  conse- 
quently, nothing  could  be  more  presump- 
tuous than  to  make  any  alteration  in  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House,  as  if  autho- 
rized by  the  noble  lord,  where  not  only 
an  approval,  but  a  complete  ilnderstand- 
ing  of  the  noble  lord  was  necessary.— -It 
waif  fit  that  each  man  should  express  bis 
opinion,  and,  when  the  House  resolved 
into  a  committee,  propose  such  alteration 
in  the  Bill  as  was  agreeable  to  himself. 
He  would  submit,  however,  to  the  candour 
of  the  noble  lord,  whether  it  was  not  re- 
quiring rather  too  much  of  those  who 
concurred  in  the  general  principle  of  the 
Bill,  that  they  should  bring  forward  any 
alteration,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  the 
ideas  of  the  noble  lord  himself,  without 
perfectly  understanding  to  what  those 
ideas  pointed.  All  he  could  undertake  to 
do,  and  he  might  say  as  much  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  was,  to  meet  in  a  spirit  of  'J 
conciliatory  feeling,  any  proposition  Uie .    j^ 
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noble  lord  migbl  make.  They  bad  form- 
ed  sin  opinion  upon  which  they  had  acted 
— if  the  noble  lord  had  any  alteration  to 
propose^  they  were  ready  to  listen  to  it, 
and  to  give  it  e?ery  fair  consideration ;  to 
undertake  mor^  would  be  undertaking  a 
great  deal  too  much.  The  noble  lord  had 
agreed  to  the  principle  of  the  Btlli  and 
had  declared  he  would  vote  for  the  second 
reading^-afier  this,  for  all  further  dis- 
cussion, he  apprehended  the  committee 
would  be  the  proper  place,  and  he  should 
accordingly  reserve  \vha,t  he-bad  further 
to  urge  on  the  measure  till  that  opportu* 
nity  wa3  afforded  him. 

Sir  J.  €•  HippUlcy  rose  under  a  loud  cry 
of  Question,  and  great  interruptions,  and 
was  obliged,  after  wailing  some  time,  to 
sit  down. 

Mr.  Ryder  then  rose,  but  after  waiting 
some  .time,  was  also  obliged  to  siC  down. 

Mr.  iSathursi  then  rose,  and  moved  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  Speaker  having,  with  difficulty,  ob- 
tained a  hearing,  stated  the  question. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  his  right  hon. 
friend  had,  be  was  confident,  only  moved 
•^  the  adjournment,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
bearing  for  such  gentlemen  as  wished  to 
deliver  their  sentiments ;  and  having  ob- 
tained that  object,  he  had  no  doubt  he 
would  immediately  v^ithdraw  it. 

Mr.  Bathuui  rose  and  said,  that  afler 
the  House  had  jistened  somewhat  more 
than  two  hours  to  the  noble  lord,  who  had 
gone  into  details  which  had  no  connec- 
tion with  the  question  then  before  them, 
he  certainly  did  hope  they  would  bear  his 
hon.  friend,  whose  intention  it  was  to 
speak  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Ryder  then  rose,  and  asked  if  it 
were  the  wish  of  those  whc^  brought  for- 
ward  the  measure  that  it  should  pass,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  give  general  satisfaction, 
would  it,  at  all  contribute  to  that  desirable 
end,  that  those  persons  who  did  not  en- 
tertain the  same  sentiments  with  the 
friends  of  the  Bill,  should  not  obtain  a 
patient  bearing  ?  As  he  had  before  given 
ois  opinion  upon  the  subject,  he  would 
not  now  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
with  stating  orer  again  the  grounds  upon 
which  that  opinion  had  been  formed  ;  but 
he  could  not  help  calling  their  attention 
to  the  Bill  as  it  appeared  before  them. 
He  was  not  to  be  considered  as  one  of  that 
class  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate, who  did  not  consider  the  laws  af- 
fecting the  Catholics  as  an  evil.  He  look- 
•d  upon  them  to  be  a  Tery  great  e?il«  but 


an  evil,  however,' which  be  could  not  con* 
sent  to  remove  without  some  security,  c^nd 
th^  differenct:  between  him,  and  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Bill  was,  that  he  thought  no 
securities  could  b^  devist-d;  and  every 
other  individual,  except  the  author  of  the 
Bill,  thought  that  securities  were  neces- 
sary. (No,  no,  from  the  opposite  side.) 
He  understood  gentlemen  to  say,  that, 
securities  were  necessary,  and  that  a  Bill 
should  be  introduced  to  discover  what 
securities  could  be  devised.  If  such  were 
the  case,  he  must  remind  the  House  of  the 
situation  in  which  they  stood  with  respect 
to  the  Bill,  ^'hen  leave  was  given  to  the 
tight  hon.  gentleman  to  bring  in  his  Bill, 
it  was  the  general  sense  of  the  House  thai 
some  securities  should  be  provided,  and 
they  were  willing  that  a  Bill  should  be 
brought  in  to  discover  whether  any  thing 
could  be  devised  that  would  justify  the 
removal  of  all  the  disabilities  now  aflTect- 
ing  the  Roman  Catholics.  But  if  they 
looked  at  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  they 
would  see  that  while  it  removed  every 
disqualification  no  additional  securities 
were  provided.  The  Corporation  and 
Test  Act  were  to  be  annulled ;  Catholic* 
were  to  be  admitted  into  |^rl lament  and 
corporate  magistracies ;  and  all  that  was 
devised  as  a  security  was  an  oath  iherely 
made  up  of  two  other  oaths  as  enacted  by 
the  statute  of  1791  and  the  Irish  Act  of  . 
179S.  This,  however,  was  no  additional 
security;  and  yet,  thus  stood  the  Bill  which  ^ 
they  were  now  called  upon  to  support. 
Perhaps  it  might  not  be  exactly  fair  to 
connect  in  his  view  of  the  question  the 
clauses  proposed  by  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Canning)  and  yet  ther^  could  be  little 
doubt,  he^apprebended,  that  the  House,  in 
coming  to  a  vote,  would  have  in  its  con- 
templation, those  clauses  so  connected. 
He  did  not  mean  to  go  into  them  at  any 
length,  but,  with  respect  to  one  of  them, 
he  Would  say  thus  much,  that  he  would 
rather  hazard  all  the  dangers  of  direct 
foreign  influence  as  it  now  existed,  than 
sanction  that  clause  which  .professed  to 
obviate  it.  He  could  not  conceive  a  more 
monstrous  proposition.  He  could  see  no» 
thing  more  mischievous  than  such  a  com- 
mission as  that  which  his  right  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Canning)  proposed  ;  a  commission, 
it  was  true,  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown, 
but  neither  removable  by  the  crown  nor 
responsible  for  its  conduct.  Even  if  the 
commission  were  to  consist  of  Protestants; 
he  would  have  nearly  the  same  objection 
to  it.    Such  a  species  of  imperUm  in  im* 
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p^rio  he  had  never  before  heard  of  in  the 
firitish  constitution ;  and  whether  it  was  to 
consist  of  Protestant  peers  or  Protestant 
commoners,  he  should  equally  oppose  it. 
No  sufficient  securities  had  been  yet  pro- 
posed, or  seemed  likely  ^o  be  deyised, 
after  the  great  abilities  that  bad  been  so 
long  employed  ineflectdally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering  them. 

Mr.  Feel  said,  that  notwithstanding  the 
impatience  of  the  House  at  that  late  hour, 
he  trusted  that,  considering  the  situation 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  hold  in  the 
government  of  Ireland  he  should  be  in- 
dulged for  a  few  minutes,  while  he  stated 
his  sentiments  upon  this  most  important 
question.  He  should  rather  have  wished 
to  reserve  himself  entirely  for  a  more  fit 
occasion  when  the  Bill  went  into  a  com- 
mitiee ;  but  he  was,  he  confessed,  very 
unwilling  to  let  this  Bill  pass  the  second 
reading  without  entering  his  protest 
against  it.  He  protested  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  Bill,  because  it  conferred  on 
those  who  admitted  an  external  jurisdic- 
tion, the  right  of  legislating  on  all  matters 
connected  with  the  church  of  England  ; 
he  protested  against  this  Bill,  because  it 
was  not  conformable  to  the  Resolution  of 
the  House,  on  which  it  professed  to  be 
founded;  that  resolution  did  certainly 
adopt  the  principle  of  concession  to  the 
,  Catholics,  but  it  was  concession  connected 
with  the  strongest  and  most  distinct  secu- 
rities for  the  established  church.  He 
wished  to  ask,  where 4vere  these  securities? 
The  House,  he  should  think,  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  promise  of  a  member, 
however  respectable,  that  some  clauses, 
which  were  printed  and  circulated,  should 
be  hereafter  added  to  the  Bill,  when  they 
ought  to  have  these  important  securities 
embodied  and  distinctly  brought  before 
them  as" a  separate  and  at  least  co-equal 
subject  for  consideration.  Upon  a  ques- 
tion of  such  vital  importance,  the  securities 
ought  to  accompany  the  Bill  iuelf.  The 
principal  ground,  however,  of  his  objection 
to  the  Bill  was,  as  it  affected  the  connec- 
tion of  the  country  with  Ireland.  One  of 
the  great  difficulties  which  appeared  to 
him  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  proposed 
concession  was  the  state  of  the  population 
of  Ireland.  If  the  Protestants  exceeded 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  number — if  the 
population  of  the  two  countries  were  mixed 
up  together,  he  should  have  much  less  ob- 
jection. But  it  was  impossible  to  look  at 
the  situation  of  Ireland,  where  the  Roman 
Catholics  so  greatly  preponderated  in  nam- 
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ber,  and  where  there  were  distinct  Jnte* 
rests,  without  feeling  alarmed  at  the  con- 
sequences of  such  unlimited  concession* 
They  could  not  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that  differences  of  religion  existed  there 
for  a  long  time,  and  that  tfiey  were  now 
going  to  try  the  experiment  whether  these 
religions  could  be  placed  on  the  same  foot*  - 
ing.     His  noble  friend  had  talked  of  pro- 
viding for  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic church ;    but,  if  they  were  maintained 
at  the  expence  of  the  state,  bow  could  the 
ProtesUnt  be  called  the  established  reli- 
gion ?     What  was  an  established  religion  ? 
If  he  understood  what  it  meant,  it  signified 
a  religion,  the  teachers  and  professors  of 
which  possessed  certain  privileges,   and 
were  maintained  by  the  state.    If  then  the 
Catholic  clergy  were  maintained  by  the 
state,    (and    under  other  circumstances, 
such  a  measure  would   be  desirable)   in 
what    would     the    Protestant    establish- 
ment consist,  as  contradistinguished  frooi 
the  Catholic.    The  only  difference  be- 
tween the  two  religions  in  Ireland  would 
then  be,  that  a  Roman  Catholic  could  not 
be  lord  lieutenant.     It  should   be  recol- 
lected, that  Ireland   had  a  distinct  hier- 
archy, that  she  had  the  same  numt^er  of 
archbishops  and  bishops  that  there  were  in 
this    country,  and  that  she    bad    2,000 
clergy  ;   now,  if  by  this  Bill  the  two  reli- 
gions were  equalized  in  Ireland,  would  not 
parliament  soon  be  called  to  put  the  pro- 
fessors  of   both'  On    the  same    footing } 
When  parliament  had  declared,  that  there 
was  no  reason  why  one  religion  should 
have    any    preference    over    the'  other, 
was  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  Catholics 
of  Ireland    would    consent    willingly  to 
maintain  the  clergy  of  a  religion  not  pro- 
fessed by  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  inba- 
tants  of  that  country :    how  could   they 
hope,  when  it  was  admitted   that  there 
were  4,000,000  of  Catholics   and   only 
800,000  Protesunts,  to  maintain  the  Pro- 
tant  ascendancy  ?    This  was  a  point  which, 
he  thought,  they  ought  well  to  consider. 
He  would  not  detain  the    House  much 
longer  at  this  late  hour,  but  was  anxious 
to  vindicate  himself  from  the  charge  of  in- 
consistency, which  had  been  preferred  by 
a  right  hon.  gentleman   (Mr.  Canning) 
against  those  who  opposed  this  Bill,  be- 
cause, though  they  disapproved  o£  the 
principle  of  this  measure,  they  had  yet 
voted  for  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet (sir  J.  Hippisley).    It  was  true,  that 
last  session  he  opposed  the  motipn  of  the 
right  hoQ.  gentleman  (Mr.  Canning) ;   the 
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qaestion  then  was,  whether  the  House 
should  resist  the  claims  of  the  Catholics, 
or  go  into  enquiry  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
cession. The  House  adopted  the  motion, 
and  after  this  there  was  surely  no  impro- 
priety in  trying  to  render  the  Bill  as  little 
obnoxious  as  possible,  although  they  might 
fail  in  preyenting  its  adoption.  When^ 
^therefore,  he,  and  those  who  thought  with 
him,  were  driven  from  their  strong  hold, 
there  was  no  inconsistency  in  their  taking 
the  next  strongest  that  onered.  Though 
they  might  ha^e  preferred  resistance  to 
enquiry,  yet  they  might  prefer  enquiry  to 
concession.  He  might  differ  with  the  non. 
baronet  as  to  the  extent  of  enquiry  which 
he  wished  to  institute,  but  he  thought  the 
ground  upon  which  he  voted  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  vote  of  last  session. 
That  motion  was  not  brought  forward  with 
the  concurrence,  or  at  the  desire  of  the 
persons  at  that  side  of  the  House.-»If  it 
were  their  intention  to  oppose  the  Bill, 
they  might  have  adopted  another  course* 
With  regard  to  the  Bill,  it  was  in  his  mind 
premature.  He  did  not  think  it  could 
lead  to  final  or  conciliatory  adjustment.  It 
woald  have  been  a  more  decent  mode  of 
treating  the  numerous  petitions  laid  upon 
the  table,  if  such  enquiry  as  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet moved  for  had  been  made*  He  was 
the  more  inclined  to  object  to  this  mea- 
sure, because,  even  if  it  were  passed,  its 
professed  object  would  not  be  obtained,  for 
many  grievances  would  still  remain  be- 
hind. There  was  nothing  said  in  this  Bill 
abost  the  laws  in  existence  respecting  be- 
quests of  Roman  Catholics  for  tbeir  schools 
and  places  of  worship,  nothing  about  the 
education  of  the  Catholics,  ft  was  then 
absard  to  represent  this  Bill  as^calculated 
to  effect  a  final  adjustment,  because  there 
were  many  laws  existing  upon  our  statute 
books,  which  must  be  repealed  if  this  Bill 
should  pass.  He  concluded  with  stating, 
that  he  would  not  trespass  longer  upon  the 
House  at  that  time,  but  that  he  would,  at 
some  future  stage  of  the  Bill,  either  in  the 
committee  or  on  bringing  up  the  report, 
take  the  opportunity  of  stating  his  senti- 
ments  more  at  large. 

Mr.  Wilberfarceobserred,  that  po  person, 
however  long  his  experience  in  that 
House,  could  have  devised  a  better  way  of 
getting  rid  of  a  question,  than  the  motion 
of  the  right  hon.  baronet  (Sir  J.  C.  Hip- 
pisley,)  and  that  nothing  could  be  itaore 
opposite  to  the  feelings  of  the  House.  He 
then  made  a  few  observations  in  reply  to 
some  pacts  of  lord  Castlereagh's  speech. 


He  thought  the  obscurity  in  which  tho 
noble  lord  had  enveloped  his  opinions  re- 
specting some  alterations  or  amendments, 
was  placing  those  who  concurred  in  the 
general  principle  of  the  Bill  in. a  very  dis- 
tressing situation,  and  he  hoped  the  noble 
k>rd  would,  if  not  in  that  House,  yet  in 
some  other  way,  intimate  what  his  view  of 
the  amendment  was,  that  the  House  might 
understand  what  he  wished.  In  voting 
for  the  second  reading,  he  had  no  doqbt 
the  House  would  do  so,  with  a  pointed 
view  of  the  Bill  as  brought  in  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  and  in  connection  with 
the  clauses  proposed  by  his  right  hon* 
friend  (Mr.  Canning). 

Lord  Cankreagh  said,  he  was  sorry,  that 
he  had  not  made  himself  fully  understood. 
He  had  been  willing  to  assist  in  his  private 
character  in  forwarding  the  measure,  hut 
he  had  not  been  called  on;  he  felt  no 
more  difficulty  in  doing  so  now  Chan  he 
had  before ;  he  only  wished  that  the 
amendment,  which  he  thought  necessary, 
might  be  brought  forward  by  the  friendt 
of  the  measure,  as  it  would  be  better  re- 
ceived. He  by  no  means  intended  to 
complain  that  he  was  not  consulted  on 
the  formation  of  the  Bill.  It  was  natural 
to  expect  that  those  would  be  anxious  to 
frame  it  according  to  their  own  distinct 
notions  who. bad  been  more  forward  in 
promoting  the  general  object. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hippiiley  very  shortly  adverted 
to  some  unparliamentary  and  unjust  expres- 
sions made  use  of  by  the  hon.  gentleman' 
who  spoke  last  but  one,and  who  had  charged 
him  with  endeavouring  to  fritter  away  the 
Bill,  and  to  compromise  the  rights  of  the 
Catholics.  The  hon.  baronet  was  entering 
upon  other  topics,  when  he  was  interrupted 
by  an  almost  universal  cry  of  <'  question  !" 

General  Mathew  admitted  that  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  late  member  for  York- 
shire might  be  severe,  but  it  was  not  un- 
just ;  he  would  repeat,  that  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet had  endeavoured,  by  every  means 
within  his  power,  under  colour  of  friend- 
ship to  the  cause,  to  destroy  the  Bill,  and 
to  frustrate  the  well-grounded  hopes  of 
the  Catholics. 

Mr.  Canning  said  he  rose  merely  to  apo- 
logise for  not  addressing  (he  House  in  re- 
ply to  some  of  the  observations  of  the  noble 
lord,  but  the  remarks  he  had  to  make  would 
more  properly  be  stated  in  a  future  stage 
of  the  Bill.  He  was  fully  convinced,  from 
the  conduct  of  the  noble  lord,  that  he  was 
a  sincere,  he  might  even  say  an  ardent 
fipiend,  to  the  measure  before  the  House, 
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althoagh  diffisrences  might  exist  upon  par* 
licalar  points.  Of  the  noble  lord's  power- 
ful assistance  he  should  always  be  h^ppy  to 
avail  himself;  and  he  was  perfectly  ready, 
in  or  out  of  the  House,  to  confer  with  the 
noble  lord,  and  to  compare  their  mutual 
opinions  upon  this  important  subject; 
where  the  noble  lord  was  wrong,  he  was 
convinced  no  difficulty  would  be  found  in 
conceding  the  point,  and  where  he  (Mr. 
C.)  was  in  error,  he  would  be  ever  happy 
to  acknowledge  his  mistake,  and  to  adopt 
the  better  ideas  of  the  noble  lord.  Some 
remarks  that  fell  from  the  noble  lord  re- 
specting the  Vtio,  he  did  not  comprehend, 
but  speaking  generally,  he  should  think  it 
right  to  exact  from  the  Catholics  every 
thing  not  absolutely  inconsistent  with  the 
tenets  of  their  religion :  while,  however, 
we  professed  to  tolerate  it,  we  must  not 
wound  it  in  the  most  vital  part.  With  re- 
gard to  a  provision  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic clergy,  he  was  not  so  fuJIy  convinced 
of  its  expediency  as  to  justify  him  in  ori- 
ginating and  introducing  any  measure  to 
that  effect ;  and  he  thought  th^t  if  such 
provision  were  necessary,  the  proposal 
would  much  more  fitly  come  from  the 
Dojble  lord,  as  a  member  of  his  Majesty's 
government.  He  sat  down,  re-dssuring 
the  House  of  the  cordiality  and  sincerity 
of  the  profession,  that  he  should  be  at  all 
times  happy  to  unite  with  the  noble  lord 
in  a  mutual  endeavour  to  render  this  Bill 
as  perfect  as  possible. 

ll)e  question  was  then  loudly  called  for 
by  all  sides  of  the  House.  A  division  took 
place.  The  numbers  were.  For  reading 
the  Bill  a  second  time  on  this  day  three 
months,  203;  Against  it,  245  ;  Majority, 
42. — The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  and 
committed  for  to-morrow. 

HOUSE^  OF   LORDS. 

Friday,  May  1 4. 
State"  of  our  Foreign  Relations.] 
Earl  Grey  said,  before  their  lordships  pro- 
ceeded to  the  order  of  the  day,  he  would 
endeavour  to  obtain  some  information  from 
ministers  upon  points  respecting  which  it 
was  important  and  necessary  the  House 
should  sooner  or  later  obtain  information. 
He  had  purposely  abstained  from  making 
any  inquiries  respecting  the  measures  of 
government,  particularly  with  regard  to 
their  foreign  connections,  because  his 
anxious  wish  was,  that,  under  circum- 
stances evidently  so  advantageous,  either 
for  a  favourable  negociation  for  peace,  or 
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for  conducting  the  war  with  additional 
vigour  and  eftect,  should  the  enemy  refusa 
a  fair  proposal  for  peace  ;  with  advantages 
so  unexpected  and  so  unhoped  for,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  .events  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, ministers  should  experience  do 
difficulties,  no  embarrassments,  in  follow- 
ing up  that  line  of  conduct  so  obviously 
called  for  by  circumstances;  that  they 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  proceeding 
unfettered  to  negociation.  But  a  period 
wais  now  arrived  at  which  he  could  no 
longer  refrain  from  adverting  to  rumours 
which  he  had  heard,  and  which  were  urged 
with  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  con6* 
dence.  He  wished  for  no  discussion  of 
the  subject  at  present ;  but  to  state  that  if 
one  of  these  rumours  with  respect  to  in- 
ducements held  out  to  a  power  whose  as- 
sistance was  sought  for  was  in  any  degree 
founded,  he  must  say  it  was  one  of  the 
most  iniquitous  as  well  as  the  most  inju- 
rious propositions  he  ever  heard  of,  espe* 
cially  with  a  view  to  the  consideration  of 
future  arrangements;  in  which  light  be 
must  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  injurious 
propositions  to  the  best  interests  of  this 
country.  That  was  not  all ;  he  understood 
there  appeared  in  a  paper  before  the  other 
House,  an  account  of  the  distribution  of 
the  last  vote  of  credit;  the  advancement 
of  a  considerabte  sum  on  the  part  of  this 
country  to  Sweden.  He  need  not  state  to 
their  lordships  that  parliament  had  a  right 
to  know  for  what  purpose  that  money  was 
so  advanced.  In  former  discussions  on 
this  subject,  it  was  held,  that  unless  par- 
ticular circumstances  could  be  pleaded, 
ministers  were  not  justified  in  mdcing  such 
advanc^es.  It  was  incontrovertibly  true, 
at  least,  that  parliament  should  be  informed 
of  the  purpose  of  such  advances.  These 
were  points  on  which  he  thouelit  ministers 
were  called  upon  to  afford  information  to 
parliament ;  and  that  it  behoved  them  to 
take  care  not  to  commit  the  faith  and  ho- 
nour of  the  country  with  such  propositions, 
previously  to  parliament  being  informed 
upon  the  subject,  reppecting  which  it  was 
also  his  wish  to  know  if  ministers  shortly 
meant  to  make  any  regular  communi- 
cation. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  assured  the  noble 
earl  and  the  House,  that  nothing  could 
give  his  Majesty's  ministers  greater  satis- 
faction, than  to  be  able  consistently  with 
their  decided  sense  of  public  duty,  to  af- 
ford the  desired  explanation,  or  to  state  to 
parliament  the  principles  upon  which  their 
advice  to  his  royal  highness  the  Princa 
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Regent  was  founded,  in  conseqaence  of 
the  events  of  the  last  campaign.  He  be- 
lieved, however,  the  noble  lord  was  aware 
that  any  discussion  upon  the  subject  could 
not  be  adequately  entered  on,  without  a 
full  discloure  of  all  its  bearings  and  con- 
nections; which  must  evidently  tend  to 
embarrass  the  measures  about  to  be  adopt- 
ed. Ill  that  view  of  the  question,  he 
shoold  feel  that  he  was  not  acting  consis- 
tently with  his  public  duty,  if  be  made 
any  answer  to  the  particular  questions  of 
the  noble  earl  at  present,  or  entered  into 
any  further  explanations.  But  he  hoped 
the  day  was  not  far  distant,  when  he  should 
have  ^n  opportunity  of  stating,  what  the 
general  state  of  the  relations  of  the  coun- 
try were  with  respect  to  foreign  powers, 
and  the  nature  of  the  engagements  sub- 
tiuing  with  those  powers.  The  noble  eacl 
knew  there  was  a  particular  period  of  the 
session  when  such  topics  regularly  came 
under  consideration,  and  he  did  hope  (hat 
until  (be  arrival  of  that  period,  no  expla- 
nation of  the  kind  would  be  required.  On 
that  occasion  they  would  be  afforded ;  or 
if  that  should  not  be  the  case,  sufficient 
grounds  should  be  stated  for  the  farther 
withholding  them. 

Earl  Grey  spoke  in  explanation,  and 
obserred,  that  the  period  to  which  the 
noble  earl  alluded  appeared  to  be  that 
when  the  vote  of  credit  generally  Came  to 
be  proposed  towards  the  end  of  a  session. 
He  was  anxious,  howev.er,  before  the  faith 
and  honour  of  the  country  should  be  irre- 
vocably committed  to  any  engagement  of 
the  nature  of  that  to  which  he  alluded, 
that  the  House  should  be  afforded  an  op- 
portunity of  judging  of  it  upon  its  merits. 
At  present  he  must  state  that  he  was  by 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  answer  given. 
Some  particular  information  should  be 
giren  by  ministers  respecting  rumours  of 
such  a  nature.  He  had  waited  anxiously 
till  the  very  opening  of  the  campaign— a 
period  when  all  the  resources  of  the  coun- 
try ought  to  be,  applied  to  Jtheir  proper 
objects ;  to  know  the  principles,  and  the 
objects  for  which  those  resources  were  to 
be  applied.  One  thing  be  thought  clearly 
appeared,  that  ministers,  though  favoured 
by  such  a  combination  of  circumstances, 
bad  not  as  yet  made  any  attempt  at  nego- 
tiation for  a  peace,  or  any  adequate  e&rt 
for  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  hostilities. 

Naval  AoMiNisTaATiON.]    The  order 
cf  the  day  being  Tead, 
The  Earl  of  Damley  said,  he  was  aware. 
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after  the  number  of  speeches  which  their 
lordships  had  heard,  signalizing  the  suc- 
cesses of  our  arms,  that  be  offered  himself 
under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  in 
finding  himself  compelled,  from  a  sense  of 
his  public  duty,  to  call  their  lordships'  at- 
tention to  our  naval  disasters.  He  bad 
wished,  that  this  discussion  should  hava 
been  brought  forward  when  these  disas- 
trous events  were  fresh  in  the  recollection 
of  their  lordships  and  of  the  public;  That 
it  was  not  so,  was  certainly  not  to  be  at- 
tributed to  their  lordships :  he  had  post- 
poned the  motion  in  consequence  or  the 
inability  of  a  noble  marquis  to  attend,  for 
the  assistance  of  whose  abilities  upon  this 
important  question  he  was  most  anxious. 
Unfortunately,  however,  that  noble  mar- 
quis was  still  prevented  from,  attending, 
by  severe  indisposition.  It  might  have 
beeii'  hoped,  that  in  the  interval  between  . 
his  giving  his  notice  and  thje  bringing 
forward  his  motion,  some  naval  triumph 
would  have  occurred,  to  compensate,  in 
some  measure,  for  the  disasters  that  bad 
unhappily  befallen  our  arms:  it  could 
scarcely  have  been  believed  possible  that 
any  fresh  disaster  would  have  happened  in 
addition  to  those  already  so  severely  fielr. 
Yet  in  the  course  of  the  two  months  that 
had  intervened,  another  misfortune,  there 
was  too  much  reason  to  fear,  had  occur- 
red, attended  with  even  more  melancholy 
circumstances  than  the  former  disasters. 
He  alluded  to  the  action  between  his  Ma- 
jesty's sloop  of  war  Peacock,  and  the 
United  States'  brig  Hornet,  of  equal  force. 
No  official  account  of  this  unfortunate  oc- 
currence having  arrived,  he  was  willing  to 
ding  to  the  hope  that  it  was  unfounded ; 
but  the  statement  that  had  been  given  of 
the  circumstances  of  the  action  in  the 
American  papers,  left  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  it  was  true.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, he  had  to  claim  that  indul- 
gence of  their  lordships,  whilst  he  entered 
into  a  detail,  which  he  felt  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  demanded.  Whether 
the  unfortunate  war  in  which  we  were 
involved  with  the  United  States  of  Ame« 
rica  might  have  been  avoided  by  concilia- 
tory measures  on  our  part,  or  by  adopting 
a  different  line  of  policy  to  that  pursped 
by  his  Majesty's  government,  he  would 
not  now  discuss,  although  he  thought  that 
had  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Uegenfc, 
at  the  time  of  assuming  the  regency,  been 
advised  to  take  to  his  councils  other  per- 
sons than  those  ministers  who  had  been  em- 
ployed, this  war  with  America  might  have 
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been  avoided ;  yet  there  were  seTeral  per- 
sons for  whose  opinion  he  had  a  high  re- 
spect, who  doubted  whether  the  ruling 
party  in  the  United  States  would  not  have 
forced  on  a  war  with  this  country,  what* 
ever  measures  this  government  might  have 
adopted.  He  would  put  aside,  therefore, 
all  question  as  to  the  policy  or  impolicy 
of  the  war,  but  of  this  there  could  be  no 
dispute,  that  with  the  known  hostile  dis- 
position of  the  ruling  party  in  America, 
and  the  determination  of  this  government 
not  to  conciliate,  it  must  have  been  fore- 
seen that  war  could  not  fail  to  be  the  re- 
suit  Ministers,  therefore,  must  have  been 
long  aware,  that  war  must,  sooner  or  later, 
take  place.  It  might  be  said  that  they 
had  the  Orders  in  Council  in  their  hands, 
and  that  by  repealing  them  they  might 
prevent  war,  but  it  was  a  well  known  fact, 
that  they  had  no  intention  whatever  of 
repealing  the  Orders  in  Council— that  these 
Orders  were  persisted  in  to  the  last  mo- 
ment with  the  same  unconciliatory  dispo- 
sition towards  America,  and  that  when  sit 
length  from  other  causes  they  repealed 
them,  ministers  put  forth  false  promises, 
as  the  assigned  reasons  for  the  -repeal. 
His  lordship  here  read  some  extracts  from 
the  papers  on  the  table,  for  the  purpose  of 
shewing  that  long  before  the  war  broke 
out,  ministers  were  aware  of  the  hostile 
feeling  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  so  late  as  the  14th  of  June 
last  year  our  Charg^  d'  Afiaires  there  was 
insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  continuing 
the  Orders,  in  Council,  and  the  impossibi- 
lity of  repealing  them,  at  the  very  time 
they  were  repealed  here,  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  which  repeal  arrived  in  America 
on  the  23d  of  June.  It  was,  therefore,  he 
contended,  clearly  established,  that  minis- 
ters must  have  been  aware  that  war  could 
not  fail,  at  no  distant  period,  to  be  the  result 
of  their  measures,  combined  with  the  hos- 
tile feeling  of  the  ruling  party  in  the  United 
States.  This  being  the  case,  how  were 
they  prepared  to  meet  it  ?  With  respect 
to  Canada,  the  events  which  had  happened 
there  had  greatly  added  to  the  reputation 
of  our  arms,  already  so  deservedly  high, 
but  evenu  which  were  entirely  unexpect- 
ed»  The  state  of  the  force  in  Canada  had 
been  laid  on  the  table,  but  the  stations  not 
being  given,  he  could  not  ascertain  with 
correctness  iu  actual  situation,  but  he  be- 
lieved that  no  reinforcement  had  been  sent 
there  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war.  With  regard  to  our  naval  force,  how 
vrere  we  prepared  ?    It  appeared  that  in 
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the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July 
last  year,  during  a  part  of  which  period 
there  must  have  been  e^ery  expectation 
of  the  near  approach  of  war,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  which  the  war  had  ac- 
tually commenced,  there  were,  under  ad- 
miral Sawyer,  on  the  Halifax  station  (ex- 
clusive of  smaller  vessels)  one  ship  of  the 
line  and  five  frigates.  That  such  a  force 
only  should  have  been  stationed  there, 
when  a  timely  reinforcement  might  have 
achieved  the  most  important  objects,  he 
contended/ loudly  called  for  enquiry.  He 
had  the  opinions  of  persons  eminently  qua- 
lified to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
and  who  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  . 
the  coast  of  America,  that  if  a  force  of  5 
ships  of  the  line,  17  frigates,  and  an  ade- 
quate number  of  smaller  vessels,  had  been 
on  the  Halifax  station  at  the  time  the 
war  broke  out,  the  whole  coast  of  the 
United  States  might  have  been  immediate- 
ly blockaded.  Had  this  been  done,  the 
American  frigates  in  port  must  have  re- 
mained there— those  which  had  sailed 
must  have  been  captured  in  their  return — 
the  AAierican  commerce  would  have  been 
destroyed — their  customs,  upon  which 
they  relied  for  their  revenue,  would  have 
failed,  and  with  this  succession  of  disasters, 
the  ruling  party  in  the  'United  States 
would  have  been  forced  out  of  power,  and 
by  this  time  we  should  have  had  peace, 
fie  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  p^rts  in 
such  an  extensive  coast  as  that  of  the 
United  States  could  be  hermetically  seal- 
ed, but  they  might  have  been  t>lockaded 
to  every  practical  purpose,  as  he  had  just 
stated.  The  ports  south  of  the  Chesapeake 
would  not  admit  vessels  of  large  burden, 
and  might  be  blockaded  by  small  vessels; 
two  ships  of  the  line  would  be  sufficient  to 
blockade  the  Chesapeake.  With  respect 
to  the  harbour  of  Boston,  he  was  aware 
that  it  could  not  be  blockaded  with  safety 
during  the  whole  year,  but  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  it  certainly  might. 
Surely,  then,  it  might  have  been  managed 
to  have  a  force  sufficient  for  an  immediate 
and  pcompt  blockade.  It  had  been  said 
on  a  former  occasion,  that  a  sufficient 
force  could  not  be  spared ;  but,  surely,  by 
sending  to  sea  vessels  which  were  now 
lying  useless,  and  uking  one  ship  from 
each  of  the  blockading  squadrons,  which 
would  not  have  been  missed,  a  force  might 
have  been  sent  out  to  America,  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  the  blockade,  the  early 
resorting  to  which  was  .so  essential  to  a 
vigorous  prosecution  ot  the  war^  with  a 
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▼iew  to  its  early  termination,  and  which 
might  have  pre?enied  the  disasters  we 
now  had  to  lament.  It  might  be  said,  that 
the  amount  of  the  force  on  the  Halifax 
ttaiion  was  equal  to  that  of  the  American 
navy,  and  judgiog  from  what  hud  formerly 
occurred,  6ve  of  our  frigates  might  be 
deemed  equal  to  five  of  our  enemy's  fri- 
gates ;  bat  was  the  quality  of  our  force  in 
this  instance  equal  to  that  with  which  it 
bad  to  contend  ?  Has  it  not,  on  the  con- 
Irary,  long  since  been  a  matter  of  notorie- 
ty, that  the  American  frigates  were  greatly 
superior  to  ours  in  size  and  weight  of  me- 
tal ?  The  Constitution,  fur  instance,  which 
had  unhappily  been  so  successful,  was  for 
a  long  period,  some  time  since,  on  our  own 
coast,  sailing  between  Cowes  and  Spit- 
bead,  and  even  in  the  Downs,  and  the  lord 
warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  might,  without 
the  aid  of  his  spy  glass,  have  discovered 
her  superior  in  size  to  any  of  our  own  fri- 
gates. At  some  of  those  times  a  noble 
lord,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty, 
was  with  the  lord  warden,  and  strange  it 
was,  that  those  two  noble  lords  should  not 
bave  knocked  their  heads  together,  and  hit 
upon  some  plan  >of  building  vessels  of  a 
similar  construction.  That  such  a  plan 
should  even  have  been  matured  with  the 
certain  prospect  of  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  would  have  been  nothing  miracu- 
lous. 

If,  indeed,  the  war  was  inevitable 
(which  bis  lordship  was  by  no  means  in- 
clined to  admit)  it  was  most  extraordinary 
that  government  did  not  give  immediate 
orders  for  the  construction  of  such  vessels 
as  would  be  able  to  cope  with  our  new  an« 
tagonists.  It  would  only  be  necessary  to 
relNT  the  House  to  a  succession  of  dates  to 
prove  the  almost  criminal  negligence  of 
ministers,  and  these  simple  facts  would 
•peak  more  decisively  and  strongly,  than 
any  observations  they  might  naturally  oc* 
casion :  those  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  this 
country,  had  been  as  lukewarm  and  pusil- 
lanimous in  prosecuting,  as  they  had  been 
rash  and  imprudent  in  commencing  the 
war :  they  had  treated  with  contempt  the 
excellent  advice  of  the  poet, 

**  Beware 
**  Of  eatrance  to  a  quarrel,  but  beini;  io, 
"  Bear  it,  that  the  opposer  may  beware  of  thee.'* 

War  was  declared  against  Great  Britain 
by  the  United  States,  on  the  18th  of  June ; 
the  official  intelligence  of  this  fact  reached 
government  on  the  50ih  of  July,  and  not- 
withstanding the  incalculable  importance 
of  this  event,  parliament  was  prorogued 

(VOL- XXVI.) 
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on  that  very  day,  and  into  the  mouth  of 
the  Regent  was  put  the  following  para- 
graph, referring  to  our  relations  with 
America: — "His  Royal  Highness  has 
commanded  us  to  assure  you,  that  he 
views  with  sincere  regret,  the  hostile  mea- 
sures which  have  been  recently  adopted 
by  the  government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  towards  this  country.  His  Royal 
Highness  is  nevertheless  willing  to  hope» 
that  the  accustomed  relations  of  peace 
and  amity  may  yet  be  restored  :  but  if 
his  expectations  in  this  respect  should  be 
disappointed  by  the  conduct  of  the  go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,  or  by  their 
perseverance  in  any  unwarrantable  pre- 
tensions, he  will  most  fully  rt4y  on  the 
support  of  every  class  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects  in  a  contest,  in  which  the  honour 
of  his  Majesty's  crown  and  the  best  inte- 
rests of  his  dominions  must  be  involved/* 
Such  was  the  language  then  held,  and 
ministers  were  deeply  responsible  if  they 
did  not  make  every  attempt,  becomirtg 
the  dignity  of  this  nation,  to  produce  a  re- 
conciliation* War  then  having  been  de- 
clared on  the  16th  of  June,  what  was  done 
by  way  of  instant  retaliation  ?  Nothing ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  13th  of  October 
that  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  were 
issued  ;  how  the  interval  was  employed 
the  country  required  an  explanation. 
Still,  however,  the  same  dilatory  system 
was  pursued,  and  more  than  two  months 
elapsed  before  the  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware were  declared  to  be  blockaded,  the 
notification  being  dated  the  26th  of  De- 
cember. It  had  been  often  remarked,  that 
the  cause  of  the  success  of  the  American 
navy  against  that  of  England,  was  to  be 
attributed  to  the  formation  of  their  ships 
of  war,  built  upon  the  keels  of  men  of  war 
of  1^  guns,  and  carrying  very  heavy 
metal  upon  the  upper  deck ;  of  this  spe- 
cies the  enemy  possessed  ^^t  frigates, 
which  had  already  committed  most  alarm- 
ing depredations,  hut  although  ministers 
were  long  ago  made  acquainted  with  this 
fact,  they  took  no  steps  to  place  our  ship- 
ping upon  an  equality,  by  giving  them 
additional  guns  above  decks,  and  the  ves- 
sels upon  a  new  construction,  that  were 
built  expressly  to  cope  with  the  American 
frigates,  were  not  to  be  launched  until 
October  next.  This  fact  might  appear 
incredible  to  all  but  those  who  had  been 
spectators  of  the  constant  inefficiency  of 
the  measures  of  administration.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  very  vigorous  and  decisive 
plan  that  had  been  observed  since  the 
(N> 
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commencemefit  of  hottilities  on  the  1 3th 
of  March  last,  certain  other  ports  of  the 
United  Slates  were  declared  to  be  block- 
aded, but  Rhode  Island  and  Newport  yet 
remained  open>  and  in  the  latter,  the  Ame- 
rican  frigate,  after  the  capture  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian, actually  refitted.  Was  this  the 
mode  in  which  the  affairs  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, at  a  crisis  like  the  present,  ought  to 
I  be  conducted  ? 

It  was  some  satisfaction  to  the  noble 
lord,  in  the  performance,  of  the  invidious 
task  he  had  unwillingly  undertaken,  to 
reflect,  that  upon  ministers  only  rested  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  the  late  disasters ; 
of  the  officers  and  men  who  so  gallantly, 
but  unsuccessfully  fought,  nothing  could 
be  uttered  but  unqualified  applause,  but  it 
was  melancholy  to  recollect  that  efforts, 
which  under  other  rulers  might  have  raised 
the  character  of  the  British  navy,  even 
higher  than  the  pinnacle  of  glory  it  had 
already  attained,  were   unavailing :    the 
losses  we  had  sustained  were  owing  to  no 
diminution  of  the  courage,  skill  and  disci- 
pline of  our  sailors,  and  the  names  of  cap- 
tains Dacre  and  Lambert  would  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  with  love  and  admira- 
tion.   All  that  human  nature  could  effect 
they  accomplished,  and   a  strict  inquiry 
into  the  causes  of  their  failure  was  not  lets 
due  to  the  living  than  to  the  dead.     His 
lordship  then  proceeded  to  advert  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  capture  of  the  Guer- 
riere,  Macedonian  and  Java  frigates,  and 
insisted  that  the  latter,  notwithstanding 
the  returns  upon  the  table,  was  insuffi- 
ciently manned  ;  not  that  she  had  noli  her 
full  complement  of  hands,  but  that  her 
crew  consisted  principally  of  younf^  inex- 
perienced men  or  boys :  the  marines;  too, 
on  board  were  raw  troops  that  bad  been 
lately  raised.     He  rejoiced  that  he  had 
moved  for  and  obtained  the  minates  of  the 
court  martial  upon  the  Java,  because  they 
disclosed  circumstances  of  importance  to 
the  character  of  captain  Lambert,  a  man 
who  united  to  all  the  hardy  valour  and 
fearless  intrepidity  of  a  sailor,  all  the  finer 
domestic  and  endearing  qualities  that  em- 
balmed his  memory  in  the  hearts  of  his 
kindred,  while  it  was  not  less  cherished 
with  grateful  recollections  by  his  coun- 
trymen.    On  a  reference  to  the  London 
Gazette  it  would  be  found  that  many  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  capture 
of  all  our  frigates  were  similar ;  they  were 
all  crippled  in  their,  rigging,  and  dismasted 
•arly  in  the  actipn,  arising  partly  from  the 
tofflmanding  height  of  the  ships  of  the 
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enemy,  and  partly  from  the  greater  weight 
of  metal,  while  the  shot  from  onr  smaller 
guns  produced  comparatively  little  eflect 
upon  the  masts  of  our  antagonists.  To 
ascertain  satisfactorily  the  causes  of  this 
superiority,  was  sorely  ground  enough  for 
inquiry.  If  it  were  urged  that  we  had  not 
seamen  to  man  new  frigates  to  contend 
with  America,  he  would  reply  that  many 
small  vessels  were  now  uselessly  employed 
upon  various  stations,  the  crews  of  whrch 
might  be  turned  over  to  our  larger  ships, 
to  render  themselves  useful  to  their  coun- 
try, and  to  gratify  the  national  ardour  of 
sailors,  who  would  otherwise  be  wasting 
their  years  in  inglorious  idleness.  Let 
them  be  called  forward  to  retrieve  our 
injured  character;  let  them  renew  oor 
wonted  triumphs,  for  if  fit  measures  wer« 
pursued,  the  disasters  we  had  recently 
witnessed,  would  only  serve  to  heightea 
the  lustre  of  our  returning  glory.  For 
many  years  we  had  successfully  opposed 
the  gigantic  disposition  of  Buonaparte : 
all  the  mighty  power  he  derived  from 
subjugated  Europe,  had  been  ineffectual 
against  the  untamable  spirit  of  British 
seamen,  of  whom  it  might  now  be  said, 
Csptique  dolts,  Iscrymisque  coacti« 


Quos  neque  Tydides,  nee  LArissaeus  Achilles, 
Non  aont  domuere  decern,  aon  mille  cariMe! 

His  lordship  begged  next  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  mode  in- 
which  the  trade  of  this  country  had  been 
left  open  to  the  depredations  of  the  enemy  ; 
and  here  he  must  revert  t^  the  proposition 
wfth  which  he  set  out-^that  if  proper 
measures  had  been  early  adopted,  none  of 
these  calamities  could  have  occurred ;  for 
the  enemy's  privateers  and  ships  of  war 
would  have  been  confined  within  their 
ports,  and  the  list  of  our  captured  vessels 
could  not  have  been  swelled  to  that  enor- 
mous and  melancholy  extent  that  was  nosr 
to  be  deplored.  In  the  whole,  from  the 
returns  it  appeared  that  382  of  our  valu- 
able merchantmen  had  been  captured, 
only  80  of  whibh  had  been  retaken.  The 
main  cause  of  these  losses  was  the  defi- 
ciency of  force  on  the  various  stations, 
exclusive  of  thoke  of  Jamaica  and  the 
Leeward  Islands,  on  the  latter  of  which 
the  national  ffag  of  the  British  empire  had 
been  lately  known  to  ffoat  upon  a  vessel 
of  less  than  forty  ton  burden.  While  mi- 
nisters were  thus  negligent  of  our  external 
commerce,  they  were  not  more  vigilaixt  in 
the  protection  and  sirpport  of  our  domestic 
manufactures :  American  cotton,  on  a  sys* 
tern  of  policy  that  could  not  be  too  severely 
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reprobated,  had,  until  lately,  been  allowed 
to  be  imported,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
oor  own  colonies,  and  to  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  territory  of  our  enemies. 
To  shew  the  great  value  set  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  United  States  upon  licences 
granted  by  this  government  to  import 
produce  into  Great  Britain,  his  lordship 
read  a  letter  from  a  merchant  at  New 
York,  requesting  his  friend  in  London  to 
procure  (or  him  at  the  ex  pence  of  only  a 
few  guineas  some  licences  which  in  the 
Republic  sold  for  several  hundred  dollars 
each.  In  consequence  of  this  communi- 
cation, an  alteration  had  been^made  in  the 
system  by  the  Board  of  Trade*  Many 
other  letters  from  Charlston  and  Norfolk 
concurred  in  representing  American  com- 
merce as  in  a  most  flourishing  condition, 
and  talking  of  vast  shipments  of  produce 
ibr  the  British  market ;  this  injury  to  our- 
selves and  benefit  to  our  enemies  was  a 
species  of  policy  peculiar  to  his  Majesty's 
present  ministers :  his  lordship  hoped  that 
even  they  in  time  would  be  sensible  of 
their  mistake,  and  would  alter  their  erro- 
neous system  before  the  remedy  was  too 
late  to  be  effectual. 

Another  part  of  the  subject  of  not  less 
importance  than  those  already  noticed, 
and  upon  which  detailed  inquiries  were 
absolutely  necessary,  was  the  manage* 
ment  of  our  dock -yards,  and  the  general 
system  pursued  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  our  ships.  Several  men  of 
war  recently  built,  after  a  short  voyage 
ha4  been  laid  up  as  unfit  for  further  ser- 
vice, in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the 
materials.  Of  this  kind  were  the  Dublin, 
Royal  Charlotte,  and  several  others  that 
might  be  named ;  these  vessels  had  been 
formed  of  American  oak  (which  some  had 
declared  contained  in  itself  the  principle 
of  decay),  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  obuining  British  timber.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  United  States  rejected  it  as 
unfit  for  use,  and  we  were  indeed  reduced 
to  a  melancholy  extremity,  if  we  were 
compelled  to  employ  what  our  enemies 
refused.  All  these  were  matters  that  de- 
manded inquiry,  as  well  indeed  as  the 
whole  conduct  of  the  Navy  Board,  which 
was  principally  distinguished  for  an  ob- 
stinate adherence  to  old  aystems  long  ex- 
ploded in  every  other  country  of  Europe, 
and  for  a  determined  opposition  to  all 
kinds  of  improvement.  It  was  a  fact,  that 
when  ships  were  built  upon  foreign  mo- 
dels they  were  only  excellent  as  far  as  the 
original  was  adhered  to,  bot  the  moment 
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it  was  abandoned,  all  excellence  was  lost* 
His  lordship  complained  that  projectors 
did  not  receive  due  encouragement,  and 
particularly  alluded  to  a  noble  lord  (Stan? 
hope)  who  had  made  tome  important  im- 
provements in  the  construction  of  ships, 
and  to  a  captain  in  the  navy  who  had  sug« 
gested  a  plan  of  preparing  the  oak,  tba 
effect  of  which  would  be,  that  a  ship  built 
of  it  would  last  double  the  time  they 
usually  were  retained  in  commission.  All 
ingenious  individuals  who  proposed  use* 
ful  alterations  ought  to  be  allowed  a  fair 
trial,  which  he  did  not  think  was  la 
every  case  afforded  by  the  Navy  Board. 
Under  ail  the  circumstances,  his  lord- 
ship thought  that  a  case  loudly  demanding 
investigation  had  been  made  out,  and 
even  it  ministers  could  justify  their  con* 
duct  in  every  particular,  and  prove  thtt 
converse  of  all  the  facts  stated,  still  he  was 
convinced  that  he  had  performed  a  useful 
task  lor  the  country,  in  enabling  ministera 
to  establish  their  vindication.  If,  however^ 
they  could  not  prove  that  they  were  not 
guilty  of  criminal  negligence  and  unjusti- 
fiable delay  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war, 
he  had  accomplished  a  still  greater  be- 
nefit, since  it  would  lead  to  a  complete 
and  most  beneficial  alteration  of  the  S3(stem« 
It  was  almost  unnecessary  to  detain  the 
House  by  general  remarks  upon  the  vital 
importance  of  supporting  the  character 
and  efficiency  of  our  navy,  the  bulwark 
of  Great  Britain.  Upon  our  navy  had  de- 
pended, and  still  would  depend,  the  wel- 
fare, prosperity,  and  independence  of  the 
nation ;  to  our  navy  we  were  indebted 
for  .the  liberty  and  happiness  we  at  present 
enjoyed ;  and  had  not  our  navy,  some  few 
years  since,  effectually  resisted  and  over- 
awed the  tyrant  of  the  continent,  the  fruit- 
ful plains  of  England  might  have  beeti  de- 
luged with  English  blood,  and  we  might 
have  had  to  undergo  all  the  hardships,  to 
support  all  the  struggles,  and  to  resist  all 
the  enemies  with  whom  Russia  was  now 
so  gallantly  contending.  He  trusted  that 
the  naval  glory  of  Great  Britain  was  not 
on  its  decline,  although  ministers  appeared 
to  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost  to 
hasten  its  fall.  The  charm  of  invincibility 
had  now  been  broken ;  its  consecrated 
standard  no  longer  floated  victorious  on  the 
main.  He  felt  that  this  motion  would  not 
be  welcome  to  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
nor  would  it  be  popular  through  the  coun- 
try. It  was  a  revival  of  disasters  which 
all  were  anxious  to  fopget;  and  it  was 
not  without  much  relucunce  that  he  in? 
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trodnced  the  subject,  particularly  when 
he  recollected  the  general  fate  of  motions 
orit<inating  in  the  side  of  the  House  be 
occupied,  opposed  as  they  were  by  so, 
many  peers  whose  votes  were  always  sin- 
gularly accordant  with  the  wishes  of  go- 
Ternment.  He  entreated  such  noble  lords, 
notwithstanding  they  might  always  think 
the  existing  government  in  the  right,  and 
the  present  the  best  of  all  governments, 
because  it  was  the  present,  to  reflect  upon 
the  consequences  of  these  repeated  defeats 
and  disgraces.  Something  must  be  radi* 
cally  bad  in  the  system,  and  it  became  all 
honest  men,  who  wished  well  to  their 
country,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
root  of  the  evil,  that  the  naval  character 
of  Great  Britain  might  be  re-established, 
and  our- security  and  happiness  confirmecL 
His  lordship  apologized  for  having  so  long 
detained  the  House ;  and  concluded  by 
moving,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  war  with  the  United  States,  and 
more  particularly  into  the  state,  conduct 
and  management  of  our  naval  affairs,  as 
connected  with  it/' 

The  motion  having  been  seconded  by 
earl  Stanhope, 

•  Lord  MehiUe  rose  and  said,  that  al- 
though the  noble  mover  had  assumed  that 
he  had  shewn  satisfactory  grounds  for  tiis 
motion,  he  should,  he  trusted,  shew  that 
that  noble  earl  was  not  warranted  in  enter- 
taining any  such  opinion.  /The  noble 
earl  had  begun  by  adverting  to  the  cause 
of  the  war,  and  the  state  of  our  relations 
with  the  United  Stater  before  hostilities 
had  commenced.  On  this  subject,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  enter ;  we  had  been 
compelled  by  the  Americans  to  go  to  war, 
and  the  grounds  of  that  declaration  was 
an  independent  question,— all  that  was  on 
the  present  occasion  to  be  considered, 
being  in  what  manner  the  war  had  been 
conducted.  There  was  one  circumstance, 
however,  connected  with  the  declaration 
of  war,  on  which  it  was  necessary  to  say  a 
few  words.  It  would  be  a  circumstance 
tending  to  criminate  the  administration  of 
the  country,  if,  while  they  were  apprised 
that  war  was  inevitable,  they  had  not  kept 
a  sufficient  force  on  the  coast  of  the  Ame- 
rican Stales.  For  some  time  before  he 
was.  concerned  in  the  naval  administra- 
tion of  the  country,  the  government  of  the 
'  United  States,  he  admitted,  was  in  such  a 
frame.of  mind,  as  ultimately  led  to  the  war. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  general  opi- 
niow,  and  it  was  at  that  time  confidently 
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asserted,  that  the  revocation  of  the  Orders 
in  Council  would  have  been  sufficient  to 
pacify  America.  In  this  h^pe  they  had 
been' disappointed,  but  this,  which  was 
once  rested  upon  as  a  sufficient  ground 
for  hostilities,  had  been  taken  away,  and 
the  cause  of  the  war  was-  reduced  to  the 
opposition  made  on  the  part  of  the  Ame- 
ricans to  those  naval  rights,  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  which,  our  safety  as  a  nation 
depends.  A  proposition  of  the  noble  earl, 
which  he  was  obliged  to  protest  against, 
was,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  govern- 
ment to  have  been  always  ready  with  a 
fleet  sufficient  to  blockade  all  the  ships  of 
America.  He  admitted  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  government,  to  keep  there  at  all 
times,  a  sufficient  force  to  keep  in  check 
the  navy  of  America,  and  to  protect  the 
trade  of  his  Majesty's  subjecU.  But  it 
was  at  the  same  time  the  duty  of  the  ^-, 
vernment,  as  far  as  it  was  consistent  with 
the  security  of  the  country,  to  curtail  the 
naval  force,  and  give  all  the  efficiency 
possible  to  another  branch  of  the  service, 
of  whiclr  the  exertions  were  now  of  such 
eminent  importance.  The  noble  earl  had 
said,  that  ships  might  have  been  sub- 
tracted from  other  quarters  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  and  applied  to  the 
stations  in  question.  But  this  could  not 
be  done  unless  it  were  supposed  that  the 
force  on  other  stations  had  been  more  than 
sufficient,  which  was  not  the  case.  If  we 
had  subtracted  our  force  the  enemy  would 
have  subtracted  theirs.  At  Toulon,  a  port 
alluded  to  by  the  noble  mover,  the  enemy 
had  been  fitting;  out  20  ships  of  the  line; 
and  in  many  places  the  blockading  force 
was  less  than  the  force  blockaded.  The 
season  of  the  year,  it  might  be  also  ob- 
served, at  which  the  Americans,  with  a 
view  to  their  own  advantage,  had  declared 
war,  was  a  time  when  all  our  vessels  had 
been  dispatched  to  their  several  stations, 
from  whence  they  could  not  be  speedily 
recalled.  Now,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, had  the  events  of  the  war  been 
such  as  to  warrant  enquiry  ?  The  noble 
earl  had  said  that  the  force  on  the  American 
station  at  the  commencement  of  the  war 
was  inadequate.  The  Americans  did  not 
think  it  so  ;  for,  before  the  declaration  of 
the  war  they  escaped  from  the  Chesapeake, 
which  was  a  port  liable  to  be  blockaded. 
They  did  not  attempt  to  fight  our  squa- 
dron, but  wished  to  go  after  the  trading  ves- 
sels; they  went  after  the  Jamaica  squadron, 
but  found  it  sufficiently  guarded,  and  were 
chased  by  the  British  ships.    They  had 
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never  dared  to  attack  the  British  squadron 
when  united,  but  they  took  advantage  of 
its  having  been  dispersed.  The  Guerri^re, 
which  had  but  a  few  days  before  been  in 
company  with  other  ships,  but  bein^  sepa- 
ratfd  by  a  gale,  was,  after  an  action,  of 
which  the  noble  mover  could  not  have 
spoken  too  highly,  taken  by  a  vessel  of 
superior  force.  This  might  have  hap- 
pened whatever  had  been  the  force  of  the 
vessels.  The  noble  mover  had  said,  that 
it  was  possible  to  blockade  completely  the 
American  ports.  He  (lord  M.)  had  never 
met  with  any  officer,  high  or  low,  who 
entertained  any  such  opinion.  He  thought 
that  what  had  passed  within  the  last  20 
years,  would  haye  been  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove this  proposition,  since  we  had  seen, 
notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  our 
blockading  squadrons,  vessels  taken  on 
cor  very  coasts.  The  noble  mover  had 
said,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  thar  the  ports  of  North 
America  could  be  blockaded  by  five 
ships  of  the  line  and  seventeen  frigates. 
With  this  opinion  no  one  could  agree 
with  him,  and  indeed,  hermetically  to 
seal  the  ports  of  North  America  was  im- 
possible. If  the  government  had  before 
the  war  sent,  as  it  was  now  contended 
they  ought  to  have  done,  a  force  sufficient 
to  blockade  the  ports  of  America,  while 
they  were  doing  every  thing  consistent 
with  national  honour  to  accommodate  the 
differences  between  this  country,  how 
eagerly  would  this  circumstance  have  been 
laid  hold  of  by  the  noble  mover  and  his 
friends,  as  a  symptom  of  hostile  spirit. 

As  to  what  the  noble  mover  had  said 
respecting  the  ships  which  had  been  op- 
posed to  the  Americans,  he  should  observe, 
that  because  the  crew  of  the  Java  were 
composed  in  a  great  degree  of  young  men, 
this  could  not  be  adduced  as  a  proof  that 
there  were  not  among  them  many  expe- 
rienced seamen.  It  was  not  to  oe  con- 
tended, that  we  should  alter  the  classes  of 
ships  in  the  British  navy  merely  because 
there  were  three  American  vessels  of 
onusual  dimensions.  If  there  was  a  sub- 
ject on  which  all  naval  officers  were  agreed, 
it  was  in  this— -that  it  was  improper  to 
multiply  the  classes  of  vessels.  It  was  far 
better  to  send  out  74's  on  the  station,  than 
to  set  aboat  building  ships  which  would 
he  fit  only  to  cope  with  the  American 
navy.  As.  to  the  advice  of  the  noble 
mover,  to  diminish  the  number  of  small 
vesfiels,  it  was  a  mf'asure,  in  an'  opinion  of 
the  mility  of  which  no  experienced  periQn 
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would  agree  with  that  noble  earl.  At  this 
time  8mall  craft  were  peculiarly  in  request 
to  protect  our  trade  from  the  priyateers 
and  other  small  vessels  of  the  enemy..  As 
to  the  assertion  that  the  balance  of  cap- 
tures since  the  declaration  of  war  was  iii  ' 
favour  of  the  Americans,  the  fact  was  di^ 
rectly  the  reverse.  On  this  part  of  the 
question  a  most  satisfactory  argument  jwas 
to  be  deduced  from  the  rates  of  insurance. 
The  rate  for  ships  convoyed  was  but  one 
per  cent,  higher  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 
The  number  of  this  description  of  ships 
captured  had  been  unusually  few  ;  it  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  of  those  which 
ran  from  their  convoy  some  should  be 
taken,  or  that  when  the  convoy  was  dis- 
persed "^y  gales  of  wind,  the  enemy  should 
sometimes  pick  up  a  few  stragglers.  It 
had  been  made  a  charge  against  the  mi- 
nisters, that  the  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal  were  not  issued  till  October,  aU 
thoughr  news  of  the  war  was  received  in 
July.  But  by  this  delay,  which  took 
place  in  order  to  know  the  reception^  of 
propositions  of  amity  from  the  British  go- 
vernment by  the  Americans,  no  detriment 
had  been  occasioned  ;  for  as  soon  as  the 
news  of  the  declaration  of  war  reached 
this  country,  orders  were  issued  to  detain 
all  American  vessels,  which  produced  all 
I  he  effects  which  could  be  produced  by 
letters  of  marque. 

The  noble  mover  had  spoken  also  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  land  force  in  North 
America.  It  was  not  a  very  correct  in- 
ference, that  the  land  force  was  insuffi- 
cient because  the  naval  force  was  so,  nor 
was  the  proof  corroborated  by  looking  to 
the  events  which  had  reflected  the  highest 
honor  on  the  British  arms.  That  force 
had  not  conquered  the  United  States — it  , 
was  not  intended  for  conquest,  it  was  in- 
tended for  the  defence  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions  there,  and  this  object  it  had  ef- 
fected. It  was  not  fair  to  infer  that,  be- 
cause the  blockade  of  the  American  ports 
was  not  notified  in  The  London  Gazette, 
that  armed  vessels  could  go  out  and  in 
without  jdanger.  As  to  the  loss  of  the 
Java,  he  should  remark  that  the  court 
martial  which  sat  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  that  ship,  would,  if  it  had  been  at- 
tended with  circumstances  of  neglect  of 
any  kind,  have  reported  to  that  effect. 

As  to  the  construction  of  our  vessels,  we 
had  been  represented  to  be  in  a  deplor- 
able state,  by  the  noble  earl ;  men  were 
said  to  be  so  wedded  to  old  customs  that 
no  go(^d  could  erer  be  effected.  The  truth 
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was,  that  m  the  tnodelling  of  veseels  the 
French  and  other  nations  were  superior  to 
us,  but  that  in  the  execution  we  were  as 
superior  to  them.  In  pursuance  of  a  Re- 
port of  the  commissioners  of  revision,  mea- 
sure^ had  been  taken  which  would  remedy 
Ihe  defect  in  the  scientific  part.  The 
manner  of  building  ships  hastily,  was  in 
ordinary  time  ruinous,  although  when  the 
enemy  encreased  their  exertions  by  such 
means  we  were  obliged,  in  order  to  meet 
them,  to, follow  their  example.  The  de- 
cay of  some  of  our  ships  had  been,  he  ac- 
^  knowledgtd,  very  rapid.  The  scheme  for 
preventing  it  had  been  submitted  to  the 
judgment  of  those  Whose  duty  it  was  to 
enquire  on  the  subject.  On  the  subject  of 
guns  there  were  very  different  opinions 
among  the  officers  of  the  navy.  Some 
officers  extolled  heavy  metal,  while  nine 
out  of  ten  of  the  commanders  would  rather 
go  to  sea  without  guns  of  that  kind.  After 
remarking  that  the  effects  of  the  war  were 
every  moment  felt  more  severely  in  Ame- 
rica, the  noble  viscount  concluded  by  say- 
ing, that  on  the  ground  of  the  facts  he  had 
itated,  he  should  give  bis  vote  against  the 
motion. 

Earl  Sumhope  said,  that  the  noble  lord 
ought  to  have  heard  his  speech  before  he 
gave  this  answer,  as  then  he  might  have 
answered  two  speeches  at  the  same  time. 
He  could  tell  him,  however,  that  as  for  bis 
■speech,  the  noble  lord  would  not  be  able 
to  answer  it,  and  he  would  entreat  their 
lordships  to  depart  from  their  usual  rules, 
and  allow  the  noble  lord  to  speak  a  second 
time,  if  he  thought  he  could  answer  him. 
Before  he  delivered  any  opinion  of  his 
own,  as  they  were  an  assembly  of  lands- 
men,  he  should  first  give  them  the  opi- 
nion of  admiral  Fasten,  who  had  written 
on  naval  affairs,  and  had  stated—"  From 
what  has  been  remarked  on  the  general 
deficiency  of  data  in  naval  architecture, 
it  may  be  evident,  that  the  present  time 
is  but  the  infancy  of  the  art  of  navigation, 
and  of  defensive  naval  knowledge*  A 
more  mature  period  is  certainly  advanc- 
ing; and  when  it  shall  arrive,  whatever 
regards  defence  upon  the  water,  will  in- 
crease in  importance,  will  bear  down  all 
opposition,  and  must  be  valued  in  propor- 
tion to  the  safety,  wealth,  or  power,  which 
It  will  bestow  upon  the  maritime  state  that 
takes  the  lead  in  such  improvements.''  He 
then  proceeded  to  state  his  own  experi- 
ments, and  the  causes  which  had  turned 
bis  mind  to  the  subject.  He  was  educated 
«nder  a  man,  whom  be  Could  never  men- 
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tion  without  feelings  of  the  greatest  vene- 
ration,—his  father,  who  was  one  of  the 
best  mathematicians  in  the  country.  Know- 
ing the  great  power  of  steam,  which  bad 
been  since  made  so  available  in  our  manu- 
factures, he  fits^  tried  experiments  to  move 
ships  with  it.  In  the  course  of  those  ex- 
periments, however,  he  found  out  bow 
abominable  and  detestable  tlie  common 
construction  of  ships  was.  He  then  ana- 
lysed the  whole  construction  of  a  ship 
from  the  hull  upwards.  Without  this 
analysis  it  was  impossible  to  be  a  judge 
of  the  j>roperties  of  a  ship ;  and  if  to  the 
greater  number  of  naval  officers,  a  mere 
model  of  a  ship  should  be  shown,  and 
they  were  asked  the  properties,  they  could 
not  tell :  but  if  they  had.  studied  them 
with  the  pains  he  had  taken,  the  answer 
would  be  easy.  He  then  stated  the  result 
of  the  experiments  which  had  been  made 
of  a  ship  built  on  his  construction  against 
the  Racoon  sloop  of  war,  in  which  the 
captain  of  the  Racoon  reported,  that  his 
vessel,  under  jury-masts,  beat  the  Racoon 
carrying  a  great  deal  of  sail :  that  it 
worked  and  weathered  well  in  a  heavy 
sea.  The  Board  of  Naval  Architecture  had 
lately  tried  nearly  10,000  experiments  on 
the  construction  of  vessels,  and  upon  alte- 
rations in  the  heads  and  sterns  of  them ; 
but  by  some  unaccountable  obstinacy,  the 
old  construction  was  persevered  in,  in  spite 
of  demonstration.  The  vessel  which  be 
had  built  was  110  feet  long,  and  about 
200  tons  burden.  The  naval  men  at  fir^t 
laughed  at  it,  and  said,  it  was  only  a  har- 
poon to  strike  a  whale  with,  but  when  it 
came  to  he  tried,  it  outsailed  the  Racoon. 
It  was  a  flat -bottomed  vessel,  and  only 
drew  seven  or  eight  feet  water.  Now, 
if  the  French  should  build  large  vessels  on 
this  construction,  they  might  do  the  most 
serious  mischief  to  this  country.  They 
might  bring  vessels  off  the  coasts  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  Essex,  carrying  metal  equal 
to  an  80  gun  ship,  and  yet  lying  in  soch 
shallow  water,  that  no  vessel  we  have 
could  attack  them  without  being  blown 
out  of  the  water.  These  vessels  might  lie 
at  such  a  distance  from  the  coast  as  not 
to  be  attacked  from  the  land,  and  to  be 
unattackable  by  any  vessels  we  have,  and 
might  cut  up  th6  coal  trade  from  New- 
castle and  the  whole  of  our  coasting  trade. 
If  we  had  possessed  vessels  of  this  con- 
struction, then  indeed  would  aur  enemy's 
coast  have  been  vulnerable  in  every  point, 
and  be  could  never  have  ventured  to 
send    against   Germany   or   Russia    the 
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large  armies  ht  bad  'done.— There  was 
another  tbhig  he  nhould  now  mention. 
By  9i  decree  of  the  Rolls  coort^  it  was  for- 
bidden to  cut  what  was  called  ornamental 
timber:  that  was  the  sort  of  timber  wjiich 
for  its  growth  was  the  fittest  for  naval  pur- 
poses. He  was  glad,  howeveV,  that  the 
lord  chancellor  appeared  to  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinioii  on  that  subject.  By  a  re- 
port lately  made  of  our  navy,  it  appeared 
that  nearly  half  of  our  large  ships  were 
either  rotting  or  rotten.  This  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  fault  of  their  construction. 
If  our  ships  were  built  of  wet  timber,  and 
that  timber  was  not  inclosed,  it  would 
season  of  itself,  and  this  dry -rot  would  not 
come  in  it.  It  was  the  inclosing  this 
timber  from  the  air  that  made  it  rot ;  and 
it  appeared  on  the  return  of  our  navy, 
that  notwithstanding  the  expence  of  their 
construction,  ships  were  generally  service- 
able, but  for  eight  or  nine  years;  whereas, 
if  the  timbers  were  not  inclosed  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  mak^  them  rot,  they 
might  last  for  50  or  60  years.  He  consi- 
dered the  sharp  construction  which  they 
continued  to  build  ships  upon  as  the  cause 
of  their  oversetting  when  they  took  the 
ground,  and  of  the  death  of  numbers  of 
seamen.  The  persisting  in  this  ignorant 
cause,  be  considered  murder.  The  flat- 
bottomed  construction  of  ships  which  he 
had  submitted  to  experiment,  had  every 
advantage  of  the  other,  and  would  not 
upset  in  svch  a  situation.  He  then  ad- 
verted to  the  Chinese  division  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  ship,  by  which  an  injury  to  a 
plank,  or  a  single  leak,  by  no  means  en- 
dangered the  vessel.  He  then  mentioned 
a  dispute  he  had  the  other  day  with  an 
admiral — and  be  Hked  to  dispute  with  ad- 
mirals, for  he  was  sure  to  find  himself  of 
the  right  side.  They  tried  experiments 
between  a  model  of  his^  andone  that  the 
admiral  said  was  better,  but  upon  the  trial 
the  admiral's  was  upset.  He  then  asked 
him  "  How  it  your  admiral-ship  now  ?'' 
The  admiral,  howeverj  gave  him  a  pretty 
good  answer,  and  told  him  that  his  model 
was  only  fit  to  take  to  the  House  of  Lords 
to  teach  the  bishops  naval  architecture. 
He  did  not  think  that,  however,  a  hopeless 
task.  He  felt  so  strong  in  his  principles, 
that  he  could  undertake  to  explain  to 
them  so  clearly,  that  my  lords  the  bishops 
should  understand  something  of  naval  ar- 
cbitecture. — Great  danger  to  the  navy 
might  be  apprehended  from  the  schemes 
of  Mr.  Fulton,  His  lordship  had  beard 
from  good  authority,  that  when  Mr.  Ful- 
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ton  went  to  Paris,  he  had  an  interview 
with  Buonaparte,  who  sat  on  a  chair,  and 
afterwards  sat  on  a  table,  but  when  he 
had  heard  all  the  plan,  he  said  he  disap- 
proved of  it,  and  would  not  adopt  such  a 
mode  of  warfare.  Fulton  afterwards  made 
an  agreement  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  lord  Mel- 
ville, for  40,000/.  for  the  first  French 
ship  destroyed,  and  for  the  rest  in  propor* 
tion.  He  failed  at  Boulogne  for  various 
reasons;  but  he  got  10,000/.  for  his  expe- 
riments, and  put  15,000/.  in  bis  pocket; 
and  then  went  to  America.  Lord  Stan- 
hope then  explained  the  construction  of 
the  torpedoes  which  Mr.  Fulton  had  in- 
vented to  apply  to  the  bottom  of  a  ship, 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing  her  up ;  one 
of  which  was  regulated  by  clockwork; 
another,  on  a  dtfierent  principle,  was 
called  the  porcupine  torpedo.  He  had 
sent  a  copy  of  Fulton's  pamphlet,  pub- 
lished in  America,  to  the  Admiralty  :  and 
had  stated  the  means  of  preventing  the 
effect  of  those  dreadful  inventions ;  but  he 
had  heardt  of  no  steps  taken  to  provide 
against  them.  He  looked  with  alarm  to 
the  probability  of  their  being  used  in  our 
war  with  America.  He  thought  he  should 
have  acted  wronglv  in  not  stating  these 
matters  to  their  lordships. 

The  Earl  of  Oalloway,  from  the  profes- 
sion to  which  he  belonged,  felt  himself 
called  on  to  make  a  few  observations  to 
their  lordships.  The  object  of  the  Ame- 
rican govemmebt  was  to  give  a  vital  blow 
to  the  prosperity  of  this  country.  He 
was  willing  to  admit  that  his  Majesty's 
government,  by  at  first  pursuing  a  system 
of  conciliation,  wished,  if  possible,  to  pre- 
serve relations  of  amity  between  the  two 
countries ;  and  he  did  not,  therefore,  think 
th^t  the  noble  lords  opposite  were  en- 
titled to  arraign  a  system  of  conduct  so 
professedly  congenial  to  their  own'decla- 
rations.  Few  oif  the  peers  then  present 
had  ever  personally  visited  America.  It 
had  been  his  lot  to  do  so ;  and  a  convic- 
tion was  soon  established  in  his  mind, 
after  visiting  that  country,  that  America 
would  sacrifice  her  true  interests,  and 
even  her  honour,  to  her  enmity  against 
and  jealousy  of  this  country.  This  feel- 
ing had  been  always  the  same  since  the 
separation  of  the  two  countries.  It  was  a 
fortunate  circumstance,  however,  for  us, 
that  the  loyalty  of  the  neighbouring 
country  of  Canada  had  remained  so  dis- 
tinguished. He  was  present  in  another 
House  of  Parliament,  when  it  was  pre- 
dicted that  Canada  would  imitate  the  con- 
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duct  of  the  United  States*  The  retuU. 
hovirever,  bad  shewn,  that  we  had  every 
thing  to  expect  from  Canadian  loyalty.  " 
He  should  wish  now  to  con6ne  himself 
to  the  subject  of  the  naval  war,  a  painful 
subject— painful  from  the  loss  of  so  many 
gallant  men,  but  not  painful  from  the  loss 
of  fame  or  tarnished  valour.  No  man  who 
was  conversant  with  the  relative  powers 
of  ships  of  war,  would  maintain  that  it  was 
in  any  way  practicable  for  one  of  our 
frigates  to  contend  with  a  large  American 
frigate.  The  limited  number  of  vessels 
in  th^  American  navy/  and  the  present 
state  of  their  commercial  navy,  enabled 
them  to  fiir  their  large  frigates  entirely 
with  prime  seamen.  The  immense  de- 
mand of  the  navy  of  England  had  obliged 
government  to  restrict  the  standard  num- 
ber of  able  seamen  to  each  ship,  to  the 
•mallest  number  that  it  could  possibly  go 
with.  In  contrast  to  the  American  crew 
of  prime  seamen,  we  had  but  one-third  of 
Dur  crew  of  that  class,  and  that  third  con- 
sisted of  what  were  properly  called  able 
teamen,  that  U,  able  bodied  men,  equal 
to  the  different  duties  of  a  ship,  but  not 
prime  seamen.  The  next  class  in  our 
ships'  crews  consisted  of  ordinary  seamen, 
able  bodied  men,  but  not  brought  regular* 
]^  up  to  a  sea-life.  The  third  class  con- 
sisted of  positive  landsmen. — ^Tbis  was  the 
nature  of  a  crew  as  equipped  by  the 
Admiralty  order.  From  this  was  to  be 
deducted  all  the  different  casualties — the 
sick— the  men  put  on  board  prizes— boys 
—and  the  fictitious  names  for  the  creation 
of  a  fund  for  widows.  Compare  such  a 
crew  with  the  state  of  the  American  ves- 
sels, and  it  would  be  found  utterly  impos- 
sible for  any  of  o.ur  frigates  to  perform 
more  than  what  had  been  done.  He 
wished  next  to  contrast  the  frigates  them- 
selves. The  Americans  bad  not  thought 
proper  to  build  ships  of  the  line,  but  im- 
mense frigates,  containing  a  crew  of  470 
men.  These  large  ships  had  the  masts  of 
ships  of  the  line.  It  was  well  known  to 
every  seacban,  that  almost  every  thing 
depended  on  the  stability  of  the  masts  and 
yards  in  an  engagement.  Their  elevation 
was  another  cause  of  superiority.  The 
British  frigates  looked  like  boats  beside 
them.  We  ought  to  build  ships  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  form,  because  he  wished 
to  prove  that  the  British  navy  was  fully 
able  to  maintain  its  ancient  superiority  at 
tea ;  and  to  maintain  the  character  of  the 
navy  was  of  far  greater  moment  than  all  the 
calculations  which  could  be  entered  into. 
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This  led  him  to  a  subject  of  great  im- 
portance, intimately  connected  with  tha 
security  of  the  country.  We  were  now 
waging  our  first  war  with  America — ^for 
what  ?  for  the  preservation  of  our  seamen. 
It  was  not  the  first  war  that  we  should 
maintain  for  that  cause  alone,  unless  we 
looked  more  attentively  into  the  state  and 
condition  of  our  seamen.  Was  the  deser- 
tion of  our  seamen  into  the  American  navy 
owing  to  their  versatile  character  ?  or 
might  it  not  rather,  in  a  great  degjree,  be 
imputed  to  that  unfortunate  necessity  of 
compulsion  to  which  we  were  reduced, 
and  still  more  perhaps  to  the  inadequate 
remuneration  of  the  greatest  part  of  those 
whom  we  had  compelled  to  enter  our  ser- 
vice. He  could  not  agree  that  the  point 
of  pressing  should  be  conceded,  because 
on  that,  in  his  opinion,  depended  the  very 
existence  of  our  navy ;  but  be  would  say, 
that  all  practicable  remuneration  ought  to 
be  afforded  to  a  great  part  of  that  valiant 
data  of  men.  A  sufficient  distinction  waa 
never  made  between  those  valuable  indi* 
viduals  who  were  brought  up  to  sea,  called 
prime  seamen,  and  the  great  masa  of  the 
crew.  There  were  not  a  sufficiency  dC 
situations  in  a  ship  to  remunerate  that  class 
of  men.  When  wars  were  of  short  dura* 
tion,  the  evil  also  was  of  short  duration; 
but  now  we  were  engaged  in  a  war  of 
long  duration^  and  which  might  be  still 
protracted  for  a  long  period.  To  effect 
this  object  of  reconciling  the  prime  sea- 
men was  a  great  wish  of  a  noble  lord  for- 
merly at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  whose 
loss  the  navy  deeply  deplored— the  late 
lord  Melville;  and  he  trusted  that  the 
present  head  of  the  Admiralty  would  not 
abandon  what  was  all  but  matured  by  his 
father.  Notwithstanding  this  might  be 
attended  with  some  expence,  that  expence 
was  not  equivalent  to  the  great  object  of 
securing  our  seamen  from  America.  The 
first  object  to  be  attended  to  was,  the  im- 
provement of  the  situation  of  warrant  offi- 
cers. Those  were  officers  of  the  greatest 
moment  in  a  ship.  There  ought  to  be  a 
much  greater  number  of  petty  officers, 
and  their  remuneration  ought  also  to  be 
increased.  When  men  were  pressed,  aa 
boatswains,  for  instance,  they  were  placed 
in  a  situation  of  heavy  duty,  which  waa 
not  adequately  rewarded.  If  they  in- 
creased the  situation  they  would  then  have 
the  means  of  rewarding  a  valuable  dau 
of  men.  These  were  among  the  improve- 
ments suggested  by  lord  Melville.  There 
was  another  subject  connected  with  thia* 
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ftnd  that  was  the  providing  means  for  the 
•ecoring  the  service  of  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  prime  seamen  by  proper  retfkune- 
rmtion. — Allusions  had  frequently,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  evening,  been  made  to  the 
word  '  blockade/  No  term  seemed  to  be 
leu  onderstood  by  their  lordships  than 
blf»ckade.  A  port  could  not  be  blockaded 
when  ships  could  not  lie  at  anchor: — 
Brefit,  for  instance,  never  could  possibly 
be  blockaded. 

Lord  MttviUe,  in  explanation,  said,  he 
had  not  contended  that  ships  of  the  same 
•class  and  description  as  those  of  the  Ame- 
ricans ought  not  to  be  built :  all  that  he 
bad  conienderf  for  was,  that  it  would  not 
have  been  a  wise  measure,  looking  for- 
ward to  a  war  with  America, \o  have  any 
considerable  number  of  our  ships  of  that 
description.  He  had  said  also,  that  go- 
vernment had  endeavoured,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  to  get  a  certain 
nnmber  of  ships  like  the  Americans,  by 
cutting  down  ships  of  the  line. 

Earl  Grey  feared  that  there  was  too 
much  reason  to  regret  the  inadeouate 
construction  of  our  ships  of  war.  That 
there  was  ample  room  for  amendment  was 
known  to  every  person  who  had,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  turned  his  attention  to 
the  subject.  On  our  maritime  greatness 
our  very  existence  as  a  nation  depended. 
It  was  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  a  mat- 
^r  of  such  essential  and  vital  interest  as 
the  construction  of  our  ships  of  war  should 
be  intrusted  to  men  totally  uneducated  in 
those  great  principles  of  science,  the 
knowledge  of  which  were  indispensibly 
necessary  for  it.  He  had  heard  from  the 
noble  lord  (Melville)^ and  it  was  almost 
the  only  part  of  his  speech  which  met 
with  his  approbation, — that  plans  had  al- 
ready been  under  consideration  for  im- 
proving the  construction  of  our  vessels. 
He  hoped  this  account  was  true  ;  but  he 
could  not  help  observing  that  the  signs  of 
amendment  did  not  seem  yet  to  be  visible. 
In  an  order  for  the  building  of  20  sloops, 
for  instance,  of  two  vessels  the  shorter  was 
considerably  the  widest. 
.  Before  he  came  to  the  question  he 
would  advert  to  one  part  of  his  noble 
firtend's  (earl  Stanhope)  speech,  in  which 
he  had  some  concern— the  sub-marine  in- 
Temion  ot  Mr.  Fulton.  The  contract  with 
^r.  Fulton  came  under  his  consideration 
^hen  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
be  had  effected  a  compromise  with  that 
geiuleinan,  by  which  there  was  a  consi- 
derable saving  to  the  country.    He  should 
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not  have  been  influenced  by  any  consi- 
deration of  economy,  if  he  had  not  been 
satisfied  that  the  invention  was  not  of  the 
smallest  utility.  It  was  true,  that  a  ship 
could  be  blown  up  by  means  of  it,  but' 
then  to  effect  this,  such  measures  wer^ 
necessary  as  could  not  possibly  be  applied 
to  any  enemy.  It  did  not  require  all  the 
science  of  his  noble  friend  to  prove  that 
an  application  of  powder,  in  a  certain 
manner,  below  a  ship,  would  blow  it  up. 
There  was  a  well  known  receipt  for  catch- 
ing a  bird  by  potting  salt  on  its  tail ;  but 
the  difficulty  was  to  put  the  salt  on  the 
bird^s  tail.  The  difficulty  here,  also,  was 
to  place  the  powder  under  the  bottom  of 
the  ship.  He  had  afforded  ^very  means 
to  Mr.  Fulton,  and  to  the  person  he  him-, 
self  recommended  to  carry  his  plan  into 
execution.  He  confessed  that  he  had  such 
a  dislike  to  this  mode  of  warfare,  that  he 
had  passed  many  uneasy  nights  at  the 
idea  of  the  plan  being  practicable.  It 
was  tried,  however,  under  sir  Samuel 
Hood,  and  one  night  was  found  too  dark, 
another  too  rough,  and  from  some  caiise 
or  other  it  never  could  succeed.  He  en- 
tertained, therefore,  no  apprehension  from 
the  communication  of  this  discovery  to 
the  Americans. 

The  noble  lord,  adverting  to  the  speech 
of  lord  Galloway,  observed  that  the  mo- 
tion wak  not  meant  for  censure,  but  for 
inquiry  ;  and  from  the  events  which  had 
notoriously  taken  place — from  the  man- 
ner in  which  our  commerce  faaci  been 
exposed  and  had  suffered,  in  consequence 
of  the  injudicious  distribution  of  our  naval 
force,  .  particularly  in  those  quarters  in 
which  ministers  should  have  been  particu- 
larly forward  in  naval  operations— -he 
would  appeal  to  the  House,  whether  such 
inquiry  was  not  due  to  justice  and  to  the 
country  ?'  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  proposition  of  this  inquiry  , could  be 
intended,  to  convey  or  imply,  the  slightest 
reflection  upon  the  conduct  or  valour  of 
the  naval  officers,  or  crews,  belonging  to 
the  frigates  which  had  been  captured  by 
the  Americans  ;  for  none  could  be  more 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  valour  of 
those  officers  and  crews,  than  the  advo- 
cates of  the  proposition.  All  that  could 
be  achieved  by  intrepidity  and  skill,  had 
characterized  our  gallant  countrymen,  on 
this  as  on  'similar  occasions,  and  there 
was,  therefore,  no  complaint  against  them, 
whatever  might  apply  to  those  ministers 
who  had  placed  them  in  suoh  a  situation 
as   to  render  their  skill  and  intrepidity 
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tmavailing.  Was  there  not  then,  tinder 
all  the  circumstances  in  the  cases  alladed 
to,  sufficient  grounds  to  excite  in  every 
rational  mind  a  suspicion  of  neglect,  and 
improvidence,  on  the  part  of  our  naval 
administration  ?  and  did  not  such  suspi- 
cion justify  a  demand  for  inquiry  ?  But 
the  noble  viscount  at  the  head  of  the  Ad- 
ipiraUy  had  observed,  that  if  ever  so 
many  British  vessels  had  been  placed  on 
the  American  station,  still  American  ships 
might  escape  from  port,  and  through  dis- 

f parity  of  force  overcome  detached  Eng- 
ish  frigates.  Which  escape,  however,  of 
American  ships,  would  not  have  been  so 
practicable,  had  adequate  measures  been 
taken  in  due  time  to  blockade  the  Ame« 
rican  harbours.,  That  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware,  New  York  and  Rhode 
Island,  might  have  been  blockaded,  no 
one  acquainted  with  those  places  would 
attempt  to  deny,  and  it  was  notorious  that 
during  the  blockade  of  Toulon,  for  sereral 
months,  only  two  ships  had  escaped. 
Why  then,  was  not  similar  vigilance  ex* 
hibked  with  respect  to  America,  in  order 
'  to  protect  our  tCade  and  our  frigates ;  and 
why  was  not  that  vigilance  put  forth  4n 
the  earliest  season  by  those  ministers, 
who  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for 
war  with  America,  from  their  peculiar 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  negociation 
with  the  American  government,  and  of 
the  disposition  of  that  government,  but 
particularly  in  consistency  with  their  de* 
claration,  that  the  American  government 
was  not  to  be  conciliated  ?  For  so  they 
repeatedly  declared  when  proposing  and 
supporting  the  Orders  in  Council,  which 
they  would  not  repeal  until  such  evidence 
appeared  of  the  mischievous  operation  of 
these  Orders  upon  our  own  trade  and  peo« 
pie  as  was  calculated  to  impress  the  Ame- 
ricans with  a  belief  that  the  repeal  was 
more  owing  to  our  own  distress  than  to 
any  spirit  of  conciliation  towards  them. 
But  the  noble  viscount  had  expressed  an 
opinion,  that  if  ministers  had  taken  such  a 
vigorous  measure  of  preparation  as  his  no- 
ble friend  who  made  the  motion  wished 
for,  they  would  have  been  censured  and 
disapproved  of  by  his  side  of  the  House. 
For  himself,  however,  and  his  noble 
friends  he  could  most  confidently  declare 
that  th^  opinion  was  unfounded.  Nothing 
could,  indeed,  be  farther  from  their  senti- 
ments than  to  rondemn  on  any  occasion 
an  adequate  preparation  for  war,  for  such 
a  state  of  preparation  was  the  best  policy 
of  any  governmentp--'  bellum  in  .pace. 
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pacem  in  bello  para/  being  an  indisputable 
maxim. 

The  noble  viscount  was  also  fn  error  ia 
assuming  that  the  objections  felt  agmimt 
the  naval  conduct  of  the  war  applied  onlj^ 
to  America,  and  t6  the  capture  of  the  iri* 
j^ate  alluded  to ;  those  objections  extend* 
mg  to  the  West  Indies,  to  Guiana,  to  tha 
Brazils,  and  even  to  the  South  Seas.  Ja- 
maica was  notoriously  \eh  so  unprotected 
as  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade  by  Atneri* 
can  privateers.  Indeed  he  was  assured 
that  a  ship  and  cargo  worth  60^0002.  had 
been  captured  by  an  American  vessel  off 
that  Island,  and  had  lain  there  two  days, 
during  which  time  no  British  ship  of  vrst 
appeared  to  rescue  her.  In  the  Wind* 
ward  and  Leeward  islands  we  had  only 
1,500  men  for  their  protection,  wfaHe  tht 
seas  around  swarmed  with  American  pri- 
vateers, defying  and  deriding  the  naval 
force  of  England.  And  with  respect  t6 
Guiana,  an  application  was  made  m  vain 
for  a  convoy  to  escort  our  trade  to  £og* 
land,  without  which  convoy  it  was  acto* 
ally  obliged  to  sail.  But  in  Demarara, 
our  commercial  vessels,  with  one  of  out 
frigates,  was  really  for  some  time  block* 
aded  by  the  Americans ;  nay,  a  Brittali 
ship  was  actually  cut  out  of  the  harbour 
by  an  American  privateer.  Then  as  to 
the  Brazils,  we  had  upon  indisputable  re* 
cord,  that  an  English  vessel  of  war  was 
positively  challenged  to  contend  with  an 
American  frigate  ;  and  in  the  South  Seas 
we  had  lost  several  whalers.  With  thesa 
facts  before  the  House,  he  would  ask, 
whether  there  did  not  exist  sufficient 
grounds  for  complaint  and  ample  reasons 
lor  enquiry. 

But  to  return  to  America ;  it  appeared 
that  notwithstanding  the  signal  valour  and 
conduct  of  our  army,  opposed  to  the  ibrc^ 
which  attempted  to  invade  Canada,  thert 
was  still  too  much  ground  to  accose  mi- 
nisters of  misconduct  in  that  direction,  fot 
the  Americans  had  been  permitted  to  con* 
struct  a  naval  force  both  upon  Lake  Sape* 
rior  and  Lake  Erie.  Indeed,  on  one  cif 
those  lakes  the  Americans  had  a  frigate  dF 
36  guns.  The  noble  viscount  had,  liow« 
ever,  stated,  that  from  the  amount  and  dia« 
tribution  of  our  naval  force,  it  was  imprac- 
ticable to  send  a  larger  force  to  the  sta- 
tions alladed  to  than  had  been  actually 
sent.  But  could  the  House  be  influenced 
by  such  a  statement,  considering  that  we 
had  actually  1000  vessels  of  war  in  com- 
n)i88k>n,  of  which  100  were  ships  of  tte 
lincj  while  we  had  no  naval  power  to  coo- 
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fend  agUQSt  bat  those  of  France  and  Ame- 
rica»  which,  coinbiDed,  were  comparative- 
ly imigoiiicant*  The  noble  Tiscount  had, 
however,  followed  this  statement^ — after 
astertiog  that  our  trade  was  not  conceived 
to  be  in  danger,  as  the  rates  of  insurance 
bad  not  advanced  abov^  one  per  cent, 
•ince  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war  (which  assertion  he  was  auured,  upon 
good  authority,  was  quite  unfounded) — b^ 
alleging,  in  rather  a  tone  of  boast,  that  if 
|be  whole  American  navy  had  dared  to 
proceed  to  Halifax  or  Newfoundland, 
where  a  British  squadron  was  to  be  met, 
that  navy  would  have  been  completely 
destroyed.  But,  unfortunately  for  the 
noble  viscount,  the  Americans  did  not 
think  proper  to  make  war  according  to  his 
desire.  They  were  too  wise  to  follow  the 
noble  viscount's  advice*  But,  in  serious- 
nest,  what  could  be  thought  of  the  mind  or 
conduct  of  a  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  or 
of  any  director  of  the  English  navy,  who, 
if  a  fleet  had  come  out  from  Brest, 
and  committed  considerable  depredations^ 
should  say  in  his  defence — **  Ay,  to  be 
•ore,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  but  if  the 
Brest  fleet  had  presqmed  to  come  to  Tor- 
bay*  where  I  had  stationed  a  fine  British 
aquadron,  it  woy|d  have  been  utterly  ex- 
laoguisbed/'  (A  laugh,  and  hear !)  What 
Ihen  was  to  b^  thought  of  the  nature  of 
the  noble  viscount's  defence  in  this  de- 
|>ate?  After  fiirther  urging  this  and  the 
other  points  of  his  speech  with  consider- 
pbla  ingenuity  and  force,  particularly 
dwelling  upon  the  ne^ectof  ministers  to 
avail  thepiselves  of  the  proper  o|^rtnnity 
ky  early  esection  to  bring  the  American 

fovenMnemt  to  sejatimenu  of  moderation, 
Y  coaFJncing  it  of  the  perils  of  war,  the 
noble  earl  concluded  with  an  animated  ex- 
berlatiflo  to  the  House*  as  it  valoed  the  es^ 
•ential  interests  and  future  security  of  the 
camtry,  Ao  institnte  the  proposed  enquiry. 
The  JEarl  of  QMnwon,  in  explanation, 
elated,  that  if  the  proposed  enquiry  did 
not  Wply  a  censure  upon  ministers,  he 
pooM  support  it ;  but  as  that  proposition 
a^^peaml  to  him  to  convey  a  direct  cen- 
AireifheaMMt  oppose  it 

JBarl  BaOmru  observed,  thai  the  chief 
gfoond  taken  by  the  noble  lords  who  sup- 
fKNl^d  the  motion,  was  derived  from  the 
fepftnre  of  three  British  frigates  by  three 
American  fir^;ates ;  and  it  was  maintained 
Ibat  it  ought  to  have  been  the  duty  of  mi- 
nietefa  to  have  ibreseen  the  war—to  have 
paovided  lor  e^ery  exigency.  With  re- 
spoaAo  A»  c«MMnence«ient  of  Ihe  war. 
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ministers  did  not  think  it  wise  and  prudent 
to  withdraw  the  ships  of  thaline  from  the 
blockade  of  ports  in  one  quarter,  to  em» 
ploy  them  in  the  blockade  of  ports  in  ano- 
ther :  and  with'  regard  to  the  capture  of 
the  three  frigates,  he  would  put  it  to  the 
candour  of  the  House,  whether  any  certain 
arrangements  could  have  been  made  to 
prevent  these  losses  happening,  as  they 
had  done,  in  very  distant  parts  ?  One  was 
taken  off  the  Western  Isl^s ;  another  in  the 
Brazils ;  snd  the  third  had  been  separated 
from  a  line  of  battle  ship,  when  they  were 
both  on  a  cruisse.  There  was  in  reality 
no  foresight,  no  precaution,  which, could 
prevent  such  losses.  It  was  objected  to 
them  that'  a  war  with  America  having 
been  foreseen  by  his  Majesty's  ministers^ 
they  ought  to  have  been  provided  for  it : 
but  though  they  foresaw  that  a  war  would 
at  some  time  or  other  inevitably  folio w« 
they  saw  no  reason  why  it  should  '  take 
place  at  that  particular  time.  From  the 
arrangements  that  had  been  just  made^ 
there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  the  con^ 
trary ;  but  the  Americans,  in  fact,  went 
to  war  on^he  unprincipled  motive,  thai 
that  was  the  most  advantageous  time  in 
which  they  could  go  to  war,  and  because 
they  thouffht  tbev  should  capture  our 
fleeu  which  were  then  setting  sail  from  tha 
West  Indies.  In  this  object,  ho^ever^ 
which  was  their  primary  motive  for  com- 
mencing the  war,  owing  to  the  vigilance 
of  government  in  sending  vessels  to  the 
protection  of  our  West  India  merchant- 
men, they  bad  completely  failed.  With 
respect  to  what  had  been  said  of  the  raising 
the  insurance  on  vessels,  it  was  not  gene- ' 
rally  true.  Only  two  ipstances  had  been 
given  of  vessels  which  had  been  insured  at 
a  high  rate,  and  this  had  arisen  from  othjer 
aqcidental  circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Bonne  Citoyenne,  which  had  been  for 
a  long  time  given  over  as  lost.  It  would 
require  ten  ships  of  the  line  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  frigates  to  blockade  the 
portoof  America,  and  protect  our  trade 
along  the  whole  line  of  coaU  in  the  man- 
ner proposed  by  the  noble  earl.  This  was 
not  the  principle  on  which  government 
had  acted,  nor  did  they  think  it  right  to 
act  on  the  principle  of  withdrawing  their 
naval  force  from  the  blockade  of  an 
enemy  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  for 
the  bkickadeof  one  with  whom  they  might 
some  time  or  other  be  at  war.  The  paper 
of  ibe  American  government  called  for  by 
the  noble  mover,  he  had  not  alluded  to  in 
the  courM  of  the  debate,  nor  did  he  won* 
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der  at  it,  as  he  most  have  foqnd  that  that 
paper  contained  a  complete  contradiction 
to  a  great  part  of  his  motion.  Our  naval 
losses  were  supposed  to  be  entirely  owing 
to  negligence  ;  our  successes  by  land  were 
attributed  to  good  fortune.  Thus  the  re- 
sults of  the  campaign  in  Canada,  which 
was  a  tissue  of  brilliant  actions,  were 
merely  good  fortune.  The  noble  earl 
trusted  that  we  should .  have  the  same 
ffood  fortune  this  year  that  we  had  the 
last,  and  that  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
which  the  Americans  had  boasted  they 
should  accomplish  in  six  weeks,  would 
never  take  place. 

Lord  GrenvUte  said,  that  the  doctrine 
laid  down  by  the  noble  earl  (Galloway), 
that  inquiry  implied  censure,  would  lead 
to  the  abdication  of  all  the  functions  of 
parliament ;  for  no  inquiry  could,  in  this 
€a<^e,  be  instituted,  without  incurring  the 
cuilt  of  condemning  the  parties  unheard. 
Thb  true  principle  bad  been  stated  by  his 
noble  friend,  that  they  ought  not  to  vote 
for  inquiry  on  slight  grounds,  or  without 
•trong  facts  to  support  it.  There  were 
few  men  who  regarded  the  war  with  Ame- 
rica with  feelings  of  deeper  regret  than 
be  had  always  dune,  because  there  were 
few  men  who  had  the  same  opportunity  of 
knowing  the  difficulty  which  we  had  to 
encounter  in  the  contest,  which  his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  just  beginning  to 
feel.  He  had,  therefore,  all  along  be- 
fought,  intreated,  conjured  them  to  do 
justice  to  America  in  (hose  points,  in  which 
We  had  done  her  injustice ;  not,  indeed, 
to  give  up  our  own  rights,  but  to  place 
ourselves  in  a  situation  to  vindicate  those 
rights  more  effectually.  He  had,  there- 
fore, urged  the  rescinding  the  Orders  in 
Council,  that  it  might  be  seen  what  the 
true  ground  of  the  quarrel  was.  This  was 
not  the  injustice  of  those  Orders,  but  a 
determined  hostility  in  the  American  go- 
vernment against  this  country.  But  though 
he  thought  that  conciliatory  measures 
ought  to  have  been  adopted,  he  did  not 
think  this  a  reason  that  we  should  not,  at 
the  same  time,  have  put  ourselves  in  a  for- 
tnidable  posture  of  defence.  This,  how- 
ever, the  noble  viscount  (be  thought  very 
strangely,  and  contrary  to  all  known 
maxims  of  policy)  treated  as  a  contra- 
diction and  an  absurdity.  The  noble  earl, 
,who  spoke  last,  had  said  that  we  knew  the 
Amerirans  would  go  to  war,  but  how  were 
we  to  know  that  they  would  go  to  war 
when  they  did.  By  two  of  the  most  ob- 
vious methods  in  the  world.    First,  they 
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had  told  us  that  they  woald,  if  certain 
terms  were  not  complied  with ;  and,  se« 
condly,  for  the  reason  assigned  by  the 
noble  lord  himself,  that  this  was  tbe  best 
possible  time  for  them  to  go  to  war  in; 
when  we  had  no  disposable  force  on  their 
coast,  and  our  fleets  were  exposed  un« 
protected  te  their  depredations.  But,  it 
seemed,  it  wiis  not  from  mere  accident  or 
necligence  that  our  fleets  were  left  thus 
defenceless  at  this  critical  juncture:  no, 
it  was  because,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  the  noble  viscount,  it  was  the  sys- 
tem and  policy  of  the  government  to  crip* 
pie  the  naval  exertions  flnd  resources  of 
the  country,  for  the  sake  of  schemes  And 
projects  which  they  were  prosecuting,  he 
knew  not  with  what  success,  on  the  con- 
tinent. This  declaration  called  for  inquiry 
more  loudly  than  any  thing  else;  it  im- 
puted a  crime  of  a  blacker  dye  than  any 
charge  which  had  been  alleged  against 
ministers.  If  our  failures  had  arisen  from 
inability,  and  all  our  resources  had  been 
exerted,. but  exerted  in  vain,  this  might 
have  formed  some  excuse:  but  he  did  not 
expect  to  be  told  that  our  weakness,  onr 
imbecility,  was  tbe  result  of  system  and 
design,  and  a  determined  resolution  on  the 
part  of  government  to  cramp  and  cripple 
our  navy,  in  a  war  like  the  present,  in 
which  the  existence  of  the  country  was 
at  stake.  To  be  told  this  in  the  face  'of 
parliament  most  call  aloud  for  inquiry,  if 
noble  lords  had  one  drop  of  English  blood 
remaining  in  their  veins.  Some  adroitness 
had  been  shewn  by  ministers  in  the  war 
in  that  House — the  only  war  in  which 
they  shone-^in ,  ringing  the  changes  on^ 
frigates  taken  or  not  taken.  To  be  sure, 
if  only  one  or  two  frigates  had  been  taken 
by  the  enemy,  it  would  have  formed  a 
narrow  ground 4br  inquiry  ;  but  when  the 
capture  of  these  frigates  was  the  whole  of 
what  had  been  done^-^when  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  had  been  gained  were 
against  us,  this,  undoubtedly,  was  a  strong 
ftrimA  facie  evidence,  was  a  sufficient 
ground  for  suspicion  and  inquiry.  When 
we  knew  that^  the  Americatis  were  in- 
creasing their  naval  torce,  we  ou^cht  te 
have  increased  ours.  When  we  knew  ihat> 
our  frigates  were  not  able  to  meet  theirs, 
we  ought  to  have  built  a  class  of  vessels 
equal  to  their  frigates^  artd  not  have  waited 
to  be  told  this  night,  by  the  noble  viscount, 
that  he  is  now  cuttmg  down  ships  for  this 
purpose,  and  preparing  to  go  to  war  witk 
America,  after  a  year'a  hostilities.  If  we 
ought  to  boild  these  teteels  now  we  axe 
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atiivar,  we  ought  to  hare  done  so  before 
we  went  to  war;  if  we  were  right  in  do- 
ing it  now,  nothing  could  palliate  the 
enormity  of  our  not  haying  done  it  at  a 
time  when  it  might  have  prevented  all 
that  has  since  happened.  At  present  there 
was  no  one  action  to  redeem  the  disgrace 
we  had  suffered/  nothing  to  look  back  to 
with  satisfaction,  but  the  gallantry  of  those 
men  whose  lives  had  been  sacrificed  to 
the  improvidence  and  impolicy  of  minis- 
ters. He  would  only  repeat,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  bis  noble  friend  s  motion  was  not 
censure,  but  inquiry,  and  to  afford  mi- 
nisters an  opportunity  of  making  a  better 
defence  of  their  conduct  than  they  had 
done  this  night* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  defended  the  con- 
duct of  hts  Majesty's  ministers,  and  con- 
tehded  that  they  had  provided,  even  be- 
fore the  declaration  of  war  by  America, 
uncik  a  naval  force  on  the  American  sta- 
tions, as  could  be  reasonably  expected 
from  them,  considering  the  great  force 
which  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  have 
in  Europe  to  keep  the  northern  powers  in 
check,  and  to  watch  the  French  fleeu 
which  were  ready  to  put  to  sea.  He  said 
that  the  military  part' of  the  war,  which 
was  reckoned  as  nothing,  or  merely  the 
cllect  of  chance,  would  be  found  to  reflect 
the  greatest  credit  on  administration.  As 
to  the  naval  part  of  the  campaign,  he  in- 
sisted that  the  probability  of  a  war  with 
America  was  less  strong  at  the  time  it  was 
declared,  than  at  many  anterior  periods. 
The  result  of  the  examination  respect- 
ing the  Orders  in  Council  afforded  some 
bope  of  reconciliation,  and  their  subse- 
quent repeal  was  considered  by  those  who 
professed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Ame- 
rican mtnd  as  a  certain  mean  of  ensuring 
peate.  This  being  the  case,  the  large 
fleet  in  the  Scheldt,  and  the  state  of  the 
Morth  of  Europe  at  that  time,  rendered  it 
unadvisable  to  spare  a  greater  force  to  act 
agatnn  America.  Deeply  as  ne  regretted 
the  loss  of  the  frigates,  no  blame  could 
attach  tp  government :  on  every  station 
in  the  American  seas  there  was  a  much 
larger  British  force  than  there  was  Ame- 
rican. This  was  the  case  in  North  Ame- 
rica, it  Jamaica,  and  the  Leeward  Islands. 
The  American  frigates  had,  unfortunately, 
noet  individually  with  forces  inferior,  and 
bad  captured  them ;  but  had  the  whole 
naval  force  been  on  the  American  station, 
aoch  accidental  disasters  could  not  have 
been  prevented.  As  to  the  loss  of  mer- 
ctmtmen,   none  bad  been  loit  except 


those  who  chose  to  run  the  risk  of  sailing 
without  convoy. 

The  Earl  of  Dora^  briefly  replied,  and 
their  lordships  divided,  whci^i  there  ap« 
peared.  For  the  Motion — Present,  40» 
Proxies,  IQ— 59.  Against  it— Present^ 
8S,  Proxies,  42—125.  Majority  against 
th^  Motion,  G6. 

Lift  of  the  Lords  present  who  woted  m  the 
Minority* 

Kent  Grey 

Sussex  St.  John 

Gloucester  Saye  and  Sele 

Norfolk  CkftoD  (Damley) 

Somerset  Boyle  (Cork) 

Argyll  King 

Lansdowoe  Poosouby  (Besboro*) 

Stafford  SfNnera 

Buckingham  Braybroke 

Douglas  Greuville 

Derby  Dawnay  (Downe) 

Albemarle  Althorpe 

Cowper  Gvrvdir 

Fitawilliam  Lilrord 

Uardwioke  Ertkine 

Darlington  Lauderdale 

Spencer  Percy 

Grosvenor  Cbanemont 

Fortescue  Stanhope 

Rosslyn  llchester 


HOUSE  OF  COMQIONS. 

Friday t  May  14. 
Petition  prom  thb  Cotton  Spinnbks 

OP  YOBR  RESPECTING  THB  COTrON  TrADE.] 

Mr.  LasceJIes  presented  a  Petition  from 
the  cotton  spinners  and  manufacturers  of 
cotton  piece  goods  of  the  West  Riding  of 
York,  setting  forth, 

"  That  the  petitioners  have  been  long 
engaged  in  the  spinning  of  cotton  wooK 
and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  pieca 
goods,  which  trades  have  been,  for  several 
years  back,  in  a  very  depressed  state  for 
want  of  a  demand  for  their  goods,  which 
were  formerly  articles  of  extensive  expor- 
tatiort  to  different  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  but  from  various  causes,  that  out* 
let  has  been  greatly  curtailed  from  the 
operation  of  what  has  been  called  the 
Continental  System,  and  also  from  the 
establishment  of  spinning  mills  and  mann* 
factories  on  an  extensive  scale  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent,  which  are  likely  to 
be  materially  increased  in  number  if  the 
measures  proposed  wfth  respect  to  Adie* 
rican  cotton  wool  be  carried  into  effect ; 
and  that  the  British  manufacturers  have 
many  disadvantages  to  contend  with,  tha 
high  price  of  every  species  of  labour,  the 
existing  duty  on  cotton  wool»  which  toga* 
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iherftinoQiit  to  an  enormoos  bounty  to  the 
foreign  spinners  and  manofocturert^  who 
will  obtain  cotton  wool  from  America  at 
greatly  reduced  prices  eithar  at  a  peace, 
the  abandonment  of  the  blockade,  or  from 
some  port  not  blockaded;  and  that  the 
petitioners  ha?e  endured  the  greatest  dis- 
tress for  the  last  three  or  four  years,  so 
,  much  so,  that  a  great  many  mills  that 
were  formerljr  appropriated  to  cotton  spin* 
ning  in  the  said  nding  are  now  converted 
to  other  purposes,  in  consequence  of  the 
decay  of  the  cotton  trade ;  nor  is  the  situ« 
ation  of  the  petitioners  materially  ame- 
liorated notwithstanding  the  favoorable 
change  of  politics  in  Europe ;  and  thut 
they  ha?e  learned,  that  Petitions  haTe 
been  presented  to  the  House  in  favour  of 
a  prohibition  and  other  resulaiions  on  the 
importation  of  cotton  wool,  the  growth  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  wmch  mei^ 
aures,  if  adopted,  will  prove,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  petitioners,  the  entire  rain  of 
their  trade ;  and  praying,  that  the  Howse 
will  not  idopt  any  measures  which  can 
assist  the  efforts  of  foreign  nations  to 
supplant  the  cotton  manumcture  of  this 
country/* 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Ibish  Loan  and  Nbw  Taxes.]  The 
House  having  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  Ways  and  Means, 

Mr.  Wmtm  PkKgttM,  GhanctUor  of 
the  Exchequer  for  Ireland,  satd,  the  duty 
devolved  upeii  him  to  state  to  the  com- 
mittee the  terras  on  which  the  loan  of  two 
million  for  Ireland  had  recently  been  oen- 
tiactedlbrinthatcoontry;  and,  after  he 
had  executed  tbmt  task,  he  should  submit 
certain  reselotiens  relative  to  the  new 
taxes  which  he  OMant  to  propose.  On 
the  latter  wshfect,  he  shufuld  not  that  even- 
ing ffo  into  deti^.  This,  he  thought,  it 
wwd  be  more  proper  to  do,  when  he  laid 
before  pariiamem  a  complete  statement  of 
the  financial  afiairs  of  Ireland.    With  re*  j 

rt  to  the  loan,  he  had  to  congratulate 
House  on  the  favourable  tessss  on 
which  it  had  been  obtained.  For  every 
lOOf.  subscribed,  the  contractor  would 
receive  lOOl.  %  per  cents.  WL  5  per  oenis. 
debentures,  and  UL  \5$*  IVeasury  biilt. 
The  interest  to  the  contractor,  on  the  sum 
so  taken,  wodd  be  5/.  U.  9d.  making, 
with  the  charge  of  li.  4«.  sinking  fund,  a 
total  expense  to  the  public  of  «/.  5$.  9d. 
for  every  100^  so  subsoribed-^lhe  amount 
ef  stock  ciieated,exclnstve  of  Treasury  bills, 
IWL    At  the  same  time,  it  was  but 
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fair  to  say,  that  the  terms  of  the  present 
loaiv  were  not  altogether  so  favourable  as 
those  obtained  bv  his  right  bon.  friend 
(Mr.  Wellesley  Pole)  in  the  year  preced* 
ing.  It  was,  however,  to  be  taken  into' 
oonsid'eratjon,  that  that  loan  was  only  for 
1,500,000/.  the  other  half  million  having 
been  supplied  by  a  loan  in  Treasury  bills; 
and,  by  a  comparison  with  the  rate  at 
which  money  was  obtained  in  Ireland, 
and  with  the  loan  of  last  year,  he  did  not 
conceive  any  dissatisfaction  would  be  felt 
at  the  terms  on  which  the  present  was 
made.  The  expence  incurred  by  the 
public,  on  the  loan  of  last  year,  was  6L 
4s»  per  cent.,  on  the  present  it  was  6/.  5u 
9d. ;  making  a  difference  of  no  more  than 
If.  9d.  per  cent*  It  .was  important  that 
the  loan  for  Ireland  should  be  raised  in 
that  country ;  and  it  was  no  light  proof  of 
the  prosperity  of  her  pecuniary  affairs,  to 
find  that  the  loan  was  negociated  at  6L  5u 
M.  per  cent,  when  the  legal  interest  of 
money  in  Ireland  was  6  per  cent. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman   observed, 
that  in  sul^itting  certain  Resolutions,  for 
an  increase  of  duties,  to  the  committee,  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  convenient  not 
to  debate  them  now,  but  to  act  upon  the 
ttoderstandinff  of  a  former  evening,  when 
he  expressed  his  regret,  that,  from  the 
peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  pub* 
lie  creditor  was  placed,  he  could  not  post* 
pone  proposing  those  resoLutions  to  the 
committee,  altl^gh  he  was  aware  a  most 
important  subject  was  to  be  discussed  that 
night    As  he  had  no  wish  to  pot  off*  that 
disdissieM,  it  would  probably  be  consider* 
ed  Bsere  proper  by  these  gentlemen  who 
might  desire  lo  oppose  any  of  his  resolo- 
tioBs,  to  defer  their  objections  till  the  Re* 
poK.  was  brought  up.    He  proposed,  m 
the  measures  which  he  had  iii  vi^w,  to 
assimilate,  in  some  degree,  the  revenues 
of  both  countries.     Under  all  the  circum* 
stances,  he  did  not  tUnk  there  was  any 
man  who  did  not  conceive  it  to  be  desira- 
ble that  sach  an  assimilation  should,  aa 
far  as  possible,   be  carried   in^l  e&ct. 
Every  person  must  4ook  forward  to  that 
period,  when  Ireland  would,  of  necessity^ 
be  obliged  to  bear  a  greater  burden  than 
she  did  at  prasent-^and  when  jtbe  first 
financial  object  of  the  country  must  be,  to 
assimilate  the  duties,  on  various  artielesi, 
as  nearly  as  drcumslances  would  permit. 
If  this  plan  were  not  pursued,  some  other 
expedient  mi»t  of  necessity  he  devised. 
Hie  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchofkier  for  Knglandj  had#  on  a  re** 
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cent  ocetsion,  adduced  reasont^  which 
convinced  t|ie  House  of  the  proprietjr  of 
adding  25  per  cent  to  the  custom  duties. 
The  arguments  which  he  had  made  use  of, 
applied,  in  a  great  degree,  to  Ireland,  and 
therefore,  he  (Mr.  Fitzgerald)  proposed  to 
place  an  additional  tax  of  25  per  cent  on 
all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandiee,  im- 
ported into  Ireland;  with  the  exception 
of  cofee,  raw  silk,  salt,  sugar,  tea,  feohacco, 
wines,  and  cotton  wool.  Seveilil  of  these 
articles,  which  he  should  presently  state, 
though  excluded  from  the  addition  of  25 
per  cent  to  the  general  custom  duties,  he 
intended  to  tax  separately.  Co^e,  he 
proposed  to  raise  to  nearly  the  same 
standard  as  it  was  fixed  at  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, by  a  duty  of  Id  per  lb.  On  tea,  an 
additional  duty  of  5  per  cent  The  duty 
on  tea,  in  Great  Britain,  was  96  per  cent ; 
in  Ireland,  9S  per  cent.  The  difference 
of  duty,  was  allowed,  he  supposed,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  freight,  insurance,  and 
the  ezpences  of  trans-shipment.  Still,  how- 
erer,  be  proposed  to  equalize  the  duties, 
because  the  same  expences  were  incurred 
in  erery  port  of  England,  to  which  teas 
were  shipped,  except  that  of  London, 
without  any  such  allowance  being  made, 
and  consequently  the  increase  of  price 
fell  tipon  Uie  consumer.  The  same  ob- 
serration  also  applied  to  Scotland.  On 
tobacco  it  was  intended  to  lay  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  l|i.  per  lb.  customs,  an() 
4d^  per  lb*  excise.  The  next  article  was 
fbreigii  wines.  The  last  addition  to  this 
article  was  made  in  1810,  when  18/.  18«. 
was  imposed  on  French,  and  12/.  12s.  on 
Portugal  wines.  He  was  aware  it  mi|[ht 
be  urged,  that  a  considerable  diminution 
in  the  consumption  was  immediately  con- 
sequent on  this  rise ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  increased  duty  having,  in  this  in- 
stance, defeated  its  object,  it  would  be 
useless  to  burden  the  article  with  a  fresh 
impost  In  his  opinion,  howerer,  the 
former  tax  had  only  driven  from  the  con- 
sumption of  wines,  persons  of  moderate 
circumstances ;  while  those  who  had  ad- 
hered to  it,  were  individuals  in  a  state  of 
affluence,  who  would  not  be  deterred  from 
the  enjoyment  of  this  luxury.  It  was 
therefore  proposed  to  add  one  third  of  the 
difference  between  the  present  existing 
duty  on  wines  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land, which  would  raise  the  duty  to  about 
8/.  lOt.  on  a  hogshead  of  claret  This, 
he  conceived,  would  be  found  by  no 
means  oppressive  on  the  consumers,  who 
no  longer  consisted  of  that  class  of  persons 


who  were  foraserijr  in  the  custom  of 
drinking  French  wme  a  luxury  which 
was  now  entirely  confined  to  persons  of 
rank  and  fortune^-^This  was  all  he  had  to 
ofier  with  respect  to  custom  duties. 

His  next  task  would  be,  to  propose  oev« 
tain  resolutions  for  raising  the  rate  of  ihn 
excise  duties.  In  the  £rst  place  he  in- 
tended to  propose  an  additional  duty  of 
5s.  per  bushel  on  malt  He  know  it  would 
be  objected  to  this,  that  it  ssould  indirect* 
ly  affect  the  Irish  breweries.  But  he  did 
not  conceive  this  objection  to  be  weU* 
founded.  The  rise  on  a  barrel  of  beer,  ia 
consequence  of  this  addkioii,  would  bo 
lit.  6d.;  on  the  gallon  4|d.;  and  loss 
than  Id.  on  the  quart.  By  such  a  rise  ht 
did  not  think  the  Irish  brewery  was  at  aU 
likely  to  suffer.  His  next  resohitiqpssooU 
be  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  rale 
of  postage  in  Ireland.  He  found  that  the 
defalcation  in  that  source  of  revenue,  afUr  . 
the  addition  made  to  the  rate  of  postage^ 
by  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer^ 
arose  almost  entirely  from  the  oppor* 
tunity,  which  persons  residing  in  tbo 
metropolis  possessed,  of  sending  letters  to 
the  iQwns  more  ioomediately  in  their  vi* 
cinity,  by  various  conveyances,  whidi 
were  constantly  passing.  He  should^ 
therefore,  propose  to  reduce  the  ratee 
of  postage  to  all  towns  near  the  capitid^ 
To  those  within  10  miles,  the  postage 
should  be  2d. ;  and,  to  the  distance  of  50 
miles,  the  postage  to  be  lowered  in  the 
same  proportion;  but,  beyond  50  miles,  it 
was  intended  to  propose  a  progressive  in^ 
crease. 

The  lut  point  was  an  alteration  o^  the 
Assessed  Taxes,  namely,  an  increased  rate 
of  duty  on  windows,  male  servants,  horses^ 
and  carriages.  In  this  country  the  rate  of 
taxation  commenced  with  a  house  having 
six  windows;  it  was  not  intended,  however, 
to  adopt  that  principle,  which  might  bear 
upon  the  lower  orders  of  society;  and, 
therefore,  the  scale  would  be  allowc(d  to 
begin,  as  it  at  present  did,  with  houses 
containing  seven  windows.  A  house  of 
that  description  at  present  paid  15s.  9d. 
which  he  proposed  to  raise  to  17s.  6tL 
the  rate  in  this  country  being  \L  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  here  entered  into  a 
statement  of  the  difllerence  between  ttfe 
present  tax  and  the  intended  rise,  on 
houses  of  different  si2es,  up  to  those  con* 
taioing  14  windows.  The  tax,  he  observ* 
ed,  b^ame  operative  on  the  proprietor  of 
a  bouse  of  this  description,  who  must  bo 
supposed  capable  of  paying  the  tax  with* 
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out  any  difficulty.  On  fourteen  windows, 
the  tax  was  at  present,  3/.  8«.  2d, ;  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  it  to  4i,  4t. ;  in  this 
country  it  was  61.  1 6s.  6d.  The  average 
increase  would  be  about  25  per  cent,  on 
the  whole  tax,  but  not  falling  on  the 
houses  of  the  lower  orders,  or  bearing 
upon  the  poor.  The  calculaion was  favor- 
able to  those  occupying  houses  containing 
from  7  to  14  windows;  above  that 
number  the  ratio  was  encreased.— Next 
was  an  alteration  in  the  tax  on  male  ser- 
▼ants.  In  Ireland,  the  tax  on  a  single  ser- 
vant, was  I/.  Is.  in  this  country  it  was 
fi/.  Of.  8c^  ;  a  disparity  for  which  he  could 
see  no  good  reason.  In  England,  if  a 
gentleman  kept  two. servants,  the  tax  was 
Si.  2*.  for  each  of  them,  while  in  Ireland 
it  was  XL  lis.  6(i,;  and  this  inequality 
was  stiU  more  striking,  when  applied  to 
three,  four,  or  five  servants.  He  should, 
therefore,  propose  to  encrease  the  tax  for 
one  servant  to  W.  10s.  and  so  on  in  a  simi- 
lar gradation,  till  the  scale  came  to  eleven 
servants,  as  was  particularly  stated  in  the 
resolution.  He  next  came  to  the  hor.se- 
tax  iT-In  Ireland,  the  tax  for  a  single  horse 
was  15s.  ;  here  it  was  2/.  17s.  6(t  Those 
who  kept  two'  in  Ireland,  only  paid  17s. 
Qd,  for  each,  ivhile  in  England  there  was 
Ji  tax  of  4/.  14s  6d.  on  each.  He  pro- 
posed to  raise  the  tax  for  one  horse  to 
]/.  10s. ;  for  two,  2L ;  and  so  on  in  the  san^e 
proportion.— The  right  hon,  gentleman 
then  adverted  to  the  carriage  tax  ;  at  pre- 
^sent  a  single  carriage  was  liable  to  a  tax 
of  8/.  10s.  which  he  proposed  to  raise  to 
10/.  10s.  He  could  not  account  for  the 
absurdity  which  pervaded  the  present 
mode  of  taxation  on  carriages,  by  which, 
the  greater  the  number  of  carriages,  kept 
by  an  individual,  the  lighter  the  tax  be- 
came. Or.  in  other  words,  the  more  ca- 
pable an  individual  was  of  keeping  a 
number  of  carriages,  the  less  he  was  asked 
to  pay.  Thus,  if  a  gentleman  kept  but 
one  carriage,  he  paid  8/  10s.;  but,  i/'  he 
was  able  to  set  up  four,  be  was  only  charg- 
ed 4/.  4s.  for  each.  Such  was  the  general 
import  of  what  he  had  to  propose;  he 
should  abstain  from  any  detailed  observa- 
tions, which,  with  many  other  remarks, 
would  come  with  more  propriety,  when 
he  should  have  the  honour  of  laying  be- 
fore the  House  a  general  financial  plan 
with  respect  to  Ireland.  The  right  bon. 
gentleman  concluded  by  moving  the  first 
resolution,  relative  to  the  Irish  Loan. 

Sir  J.  Newport  rose  and  said,  that  in  the 
p]i>jei;tioiis^lM  bad  to  piakei  be  did  not  fnean 
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to  sUte  them  as  applicable  to  the  ohjecu 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  considered  as 
objects  of  taxation,  but  because  he  thought 
they  wot^ld  not  answer  his  expectations  at 
ail.  He  was  far  from  wishing  captioasiy 
to  thwart  the  endeavours  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman ;  for  he  was  sensible  be  must 
find  great  difficulties  in  raising  the  sop- 
plies  necessary  for  the  service  of  Ireland* 
He  congratulated  the  House  upon  the 
terms  tipon  which  he  had  concluded  the 
loan.  The  additional  custom  duties  he 
should  advert  to  when  they  entered  into 
the  details  upon  a  future  occasion.  The 
proposed  incre^ise  of  du(y  upon  tobacco, 
he  doubted  would  not  prove  permanently 
productive.  The  additional  duty  upon 
wine  be  thought  a  most  incorrigible  error  t 
every  additional  duty  since  1804,  had  only 
produced  the  effect  of  diminishing  the 
consumption ;  and  now  an.encreased  duty 
woujd  only  occasion  an  additional  burdea 
upon  the  consumer,  without  benefiting  the 
revenue.  The  additional  duty  upon  malt 
he  thought  still  worse.  It  would  produce 
a  moral  evil  upon  the  country,  by  substi- 
tuting the  drinking  of  spirits  for  that  of 
beer  and  ale.  That  part  of  the  right  bon. 
gentleman's  plan  he  would  candidly  ie^X 
him  he  meant  to  oppose^  and  in  every 
stage  to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon 
it.  He  objected  also  to  the  proposed  alte- 
ration in  the  rates  of  postage,  which,  by 
being  Jowered  to  all  places  near  the  ca- 
pital, and  encreased  to  ail  at  a  distance 
from  it,  would  only  have  the  effect  of 
burthening  every  commercial  town,  the 
correspondence  of  which  was  vital  to  the 
interests  of  the  empire,  and  relieving  other 
towns  where  the  correspondence  could 
only  arise  from  caprice,  pleasure,  or 
friendship.  He  thought  the  measure  con- 
trary to  every  principle  of  sound  policy. 
Ihe  right  hon.  baronet  concluded  with 
some  remarks  upon  the  proposed  encrease 
of  the  Assessed  Taxes,  which  be  appre- 
hended would  only  operate  as  a  bounty 
upon  persons  to  .evade  them  with  more 
ingenuity  and  success. 

Mr.  fVillUim  Fitzgerald  shortly  defended 
the  propriety  of  the  taxes  on  nearly  the 
same  grounds  which  he  had  laid  down  in 
his  incroduc'ory  speech. 

Mr.  TVj^^said,  that  the  protection  last 
year  given  to  the  breweries,  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  measure  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  The  brewery  was 
a  new  trade,  and  this  was  not  a  time  to 
oppress  it,  when  the  American  market  waa 
closed  against  the  b^^r  of  irelaiid«    TbiQ 
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right  hon.  gentteman  thought  it  would  be 
no  great  harniy  if  the  i^entlemen  of  Ire- 
land drank  less  wine.  It  certainly  would 
not ;  but  it  would  be  a  great  e? il  if  the 
revenues  of  that  country  were  materially 
diminished.  He  bad  f>reTioosly  believed, 
ibat  the  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exche- 
quer did  not  come  into  the  House  to  pro- 
tect the  health  and  the  morals  of  Ireland, 
but  its  revenues;  the  contrary,  however, 
appeared  to  be  the  fact. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  explained.  He  con- 
fessed that  be  had  no  medical  duties  to 
perform,  and  neither  in  nor  out  of  the 
Hou^e  was  he  the  conservator  of  The  pub- 
lic health. 

The  House  then  resamed — ^and  the  Re- 
|M>rt  was  ordered  to  be  brought  up  on 
IVIonday. 

The  Keport  of  the  Committee  on  Sugar, 
the  produce  of  the  conquered  islands,  was 
brought  up. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  $M, 
that  as  the  extra  duty  of  I2s.  6d*  per  cent. 
on  clayed  sugar  was  thought  too  high,  he 
would  therefore  alter  it  to  lOs.  .  Tbe  Re- 
solutions, as  amended,  were  then  agreed 
to,  and  a  Bill  was  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  accordingly. 

Roman  Catholic  Rblibp  Bill.]  Mr. 
Grattan  said,  that  it  was  bis  intention  only 
to  pass  the  Bill  through  the  Committee 
pro  forma,  and  then  to  postpone  tbe  fur- 
ther consideration  of  it  till  Monday.  The 
Bill  was  accordingly  committed,  the 
Chairman  reported  progress,  and  asked 
leave  to  sit  again  oh  Monday. 
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HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Monday,  May  17. 

Tbe  £ar)  of  Damley  said  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  tlie  ventilation  of  the  House, 
wishing  that  some  measures  might  be 
adopted  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  that 
excessive  heat  which  was  found  so  annoy- 
ing during  the  debate  on  Friday  evening. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed  upon  the 
dreadful  inconvenience  he  suffered  on 
Friday  night,  from  tbe  excessive  heat  of 
the  rioose,  and  then  adverting  to  another 
subject,  called  the  attention  of  tt^e  House 
to  the  obstruction  in  parliament-street, 
arising  from  the  street  being  broken  up 
by  a  water  company.  HJa  lordship  inti- 
Biatecf  that  if  the  stireetsv^^re  not  left  in  a 
proper  atate  after  being  broken  up  by 
water  companies,  he  should  make  some 
motion  iiniba  House,  so  far  as  regarded  the 
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passages  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  and 
should  recur  to  some  other  consideration 
with  the  view  of  taking  care  of  the  safety 
of  all  bis  Majesty's  subjects. 

Curates'  BrLL.]  The  House  proceed- 
ed to  the  consideration  of  the  Report  of  the 
Curates' Bill,  in  which  some  verbal  amend* 
ments  were  made,  and  the  second  clause 
struck  out.— On  the  clause  being  read 
compelling  the  incumbents  to  reside. 

Lord  Ellenborough  took  the  opportunity 
of  expressing  bis  surprise  that  no  provision 
had  Seen  made  for  compelling  curates,  as 
well  as  rectors,  to  reside  in  the  parish,  to 
tbe  cure  of  ^vbich  they  were  appointed. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  concurred  in  this 
remark,  and  observed  upon  the  general 
inefficacy  of  the  laws  to  enforce  the  resi- 
dence of  the  clergy. 

Lord  RedesdaU,  with  much  warmth,  at- 
tacked the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy^ 
complaining  of  their  residence  far  from 
their  parishes,  in  market  towns,  for  the 
sake  of  a  game  at  cards ;  of  their  riding 
with  indecent  speed  from  church  to 
church,  and  hurrying  through  the  service 
with  unbecoming  levity  :  one  instance  he 
stated,  where  a  farmer's  wife  had  com- 
pelled the  parson  to  return  to  his  pulpit, 
because  be  had  omitted  several  of  the 
prayers.  On  tbe  whole,  he  thought  that 
the  sacred  duties  were  very  imperfectly 
performed,  and  attribiited  the  neglect  to 
the  inattention  of  the  dignitaries  of  the 
church. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  with  con- 
siderable energy  repelled  this  attack,  and 
denied  its  general  accuracy.  He  insistad 
that  residence  was  far  more  general  than 
formerly  ;  that  clergymen  were  more  at- 
tentive to  their  functions,  not  merely  in 
their  churches,  but  throughout  their 
parishes.  In  the  particular  instance  re* 
ferred  to,  the  person  who  liad  so  ill  ful- 
filled his  duties  had  been  removed*  He 
reprobated  very  severely  these  attacks 
upon  the  church,  which  could  produce  no  . 
benefit,  and  only  increase  the  enemies  of 
tbe  establishment,  already  (oo  numerous. 
Since  the  appointment  to  his  see,  be  had 
never  met  with  a  more  painful  ctriMim*-  ^ 
stance  than  the  unjust  charge  which  had  ^ 
been  that  night  preferred. 

The  Bishop  ot  Bangor,  after  fifty  yeara 
experience,  declared  the  accusation  to  ba 
void  of  the  slightest  truth,  and  accused  tb« 
noble  lord  of  unwarrantably  coocealing 
the  fact  of  tbe  deprivation  of  the  Qegligent 
curate  to  whom  he  had  referred. 
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Seferal  other  reverend  prelates  vhwH- 
totted  the  Conduct  of  the  soperior  and  in- 
Terror  clergy  with  considerable  fervour. 
The  ▼ariout  clauses  of  the  Bill  hafing 
been  gone  through,  and  many  verbal 
-amendments  made  at  the  suggestion  of 
lords  Etienborough,  Eldon,  Harrowby, 
-Grenville,  &c.  the  Report  was  agreed  to, 
'and  on  the  su^gesiion  of  lord  Haf roivby, 
it  was  ordered  that  the  Bill  should  bfc  en- 
grossed, printed,  and  rettd  li  third  time  on 
friday. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMOM6. 

Monday,  May  17. 

Lord  Minto's  Answer  to  the  Vote 
of  tjlanks  for  trb  reduction  of  the 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon  and  of  the 
Island    of    Java.]    The     Speaker    ac- 

J|uainted  the  House,  that  he  had  received 
rom  the  right  hon.  Gilbert  lord  Minto  the 
following  Letter,  in  return  to  the  Thanks 
of  this  House,  signified  to  him,  in  obedience 
to  their  commands  of  the  10th  day  of  Ja- 
nuary 1812, 

'^  Sir ;        Fart  WUHam,  30th  Jmfy  }S\Q. 

**  I  have  had  the  honour  of  receiving 
your  letter  of  the  14th  of  January,  com- 
municating to  me  the  Thanks  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  bccasiod  of 
the  reduction  of  the  islands  of  the  Maori* 
tius  and  Bourbon,  and  of  the  island  of 
Java,  as  conveyed  in  the  Resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  1 0th  of  January  1S12. 
•  "  I  shpuld  endeavour  in  vain  to  express, 
m  adequate  terms,  my  profound  and 
gratefal  sense  of  the  gracious  and  indol- 
igent  view  taken  by  the  House  of  the 
share  which,  in  the  situation  I  have  the 
'honour  to  fill,  the  course  of  public  events 
aibrded  me  the  opportunity,  or,  1  should 
rather  say,  rendered  it  a  positive  duty  of 
my  office  to  assume  in  those  transactions. 

'*  If  I  had  neglected  to  impro?e  the  fa- 
vourable  occasioas  thus  presented  to  me 
of  accomplishing  objects  which  appeared 
to  myself,  which  by  the  declared  senti- 
ments and  by  the  measures  of  his  Msrjet- 
ty's  mimsters,  I  know  to  be  esteemed  by 
th«m,  and  whicC  are  ii<{w'finally  declared, 
by  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
moni,  to  be  important  to  the  public  in* 
'tan^sts,  I  should  have  incurred  the  just 
*«Kspleasure  of  the  House,  and  should  have 
verited  the  disgraceful  reproach  of 
^•hriokittg  from  the  basinrds  of  persbnal 
rtupoQiibiiity,  by  a  sacrifiee  of  the  public 
food. 


^  That  the  perfN'tMiice  of  duties,  which 
It  would  have  been  deeply  cutpabte  to 
omit,  should  have  been /deeme^  worthy  of 
ihe  highest  and  most  gratifying  recom- 
pence  which  the  world  affords,  I  caa 
ascribe  only  to  the  liberality  with  which 
the  House,  m  its  wisdom,  seeks  to  stioM- 
iafe  exertion,  by  adding  to  the  sense  and 
obligation  of  duty,  the  animating  hope  of 
public  approbation. 

<'  These  important  services  have  beem 
achieved,  in  troith,  by  ability,  prudence, 
and  enterprise  in  the  commanders,  and 
by  briyrery  and  discipline  in  the  troopa, 
ithich  have  never  been  surpassed.  In 
the  splendid  and  immortal  actions  which 
have  signalized  these  conquests,  and  in  the 
glory  which  justly  crowns  victorious  Ta- 
lour  atKl  conduct,  I  have  never  sought 
any  other  participation  than  the  privilege 
which  My  office  afib^ded,  of  bearing  to 
them  a  true,  cordial,  and  aealons  tea* 
tlmony. 

*«  My  own  daties  were  indeed  directed 
tb  the  same  object,  but  were  of  a  natore 
wholly  distinct;  nor  did  I  omit,  for  m 
moment,  any  means  in  my  power  to 
prevent  the  possibiiity  of  their  bekir 
confounded  in  the  public  eye.  I  shall 
never  reflect,  without  gratification  and 
pride,  on  the  gennhie  aninterrupted  cor- 
diality, and  on  the  soimd  sincere  spirit  of 
co-operation  which  prevailed,  from  th^ 
first  hour  to  the  last,  between  the  military 
authority  and  my  own ;  but  the  utmost'in*^ 
dulgence  of  those  senthnents  did  not  re- 
quire that  I  should  relax  (br  a  moment  in 
the  studied  manifestation  uniformly  and 
anxiously  displayed  of  the  broad  and  suf- 
ficiently obvious  distinction  between  tha 
respective  functions  of  the  two. 

''  Yet,  far  as  I  am  fVom  preferring  what 
would  appear  to  myself  at  once  a  ground- 
less and  dishonourable,  as  it  would  cer- 
tainly and  justly  prove  a  fruitless,  claim 
to  the  sltghtett  share  in  the  military  fkmn 
of  these  events,  I  will  nevertheless  re}y  so 
far  on  the  goodness  of  the  House  as  to 
avow  that  even  the  inestimable  honour 
which  I  am  now  acknowledging  is  much 
enhanced,  in  my  estimation,  by  enabling 
my  name  to  descend  to  posterity  in  con- 
nection, a  connection  established  by  th% 
proceedings  of  the  House  itself,  with  the 
illustrious  conquerors  of  the  French  islands 
and  of  Java. 

•'  I  entreat  you  to  lay  my  humble  anA 
grateful  thanks  before  the  House,  for  the 
high  and  eminent  distinction  it  has  btatt 
pleased  te  confer  upon  me. 
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^  YoQ  will  penoit  me«  I  hope,  i|^  U19 
fame  tme»  to  sm^te  you,  Sir«  pexaoi^ltyi 
of  the  lively  sense  {  entertaiu  of  tbe  gcati- 
fying  and  ol^%ing  terms  io  which  you 
have  de|ie  me  th«  honour  of  cooimoiU'* 
eating  to  m^  the  Resolution  of  the  House. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.    Minto/' 

"  T^  the  right  hon.  Charles  AbboU''  - 

Petition   froi^  tbb  FELicogKGBas   of 

BeSMONPSSY     BESPECTINO    APPRENTICES.] 

A  Petition  of  several  persons  now  car- 
.  Tying  on  the  trade  of  felmongers  in  the 
parisli  of  Saint  Mary  Magdalen,  Bermpoi* 
sey,  ia  the  county  of  Sorrey,  WM  pre- 
sented and  read ;  setting  forth, 

"  Thai  the  petitioners  observe,  by  the 
▼otes  of  the  House,  that  a  Petition  from 
several  masters  and  jouiloeyme9  mechanics 
artificers  and  handycraftsm^n  has  beon 
presented  to  the  House,  and  is  now  pending 
therein,  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  ex* 
plain  amend  and  render  more  effectuc^  the* 
lUtQte  passed  in  the  5th  year  of  queep 
Elizabeth,  intituled,  '  An  Act  containing 
'  divers  orders  for  artificers  labourers  ser* 
'  vanU  of  hofbandry  and  apprentices ;' 
and  that  by  the  said  statute  it  is,  amongst 
^er  thingf*  enacted  that  no  persqn  sh^H 
set  up  use  or  exercise  any  art  mystery  pf 
occupation  then  used  within  the  realm  df 
England  and  Wales«  except  that  he  shQuld 
have  been  brought  up  therein  seven  years 
at  the  least  as  an  apprentice  ;  nor  are  the 
said  petitioners  by  such  statute  permitted 
to  set  any  person  to  work  except  such  as 
should  be  apprentices  thereto  for  the  said 
term  of  seven  years  or  have  served  such 
all  apprenticeship^  or  be  hired  by  the 
lease,  under  the  penalty  of  forty  shillings 
for  every  month  of  such  employment; 
and  that  the  trade  so  carried  on  by  the 
petitioners  consisu  of  tbe  manulaclure  of 
raw  skins  into  leather  or  parchment,  and 
of  wool,  which  require  to  be  put,  as  soon 
^$  purchased  in  the  raw  stat^,  under  a  pro* 
cess  of  manufacture,  for  the  preventipg  the 
lieating  and  damage  thereof;  and  that  the 
joi^rneymen  employed  by  the  petitioners 
have  frequently,  from  their  small  number, 
been  able  to  agree  together  for  an  advance 
of  wages,  and  in  particular  at  a  time  when 
tM  petitipners  had  purchased  large  quan- 
tities of  raw  skinii,  the  journeymen  who 
had  served  apprenticeships  to  the  said 
trade  declined  to  continue  in  the  employ 
of  the  petitioners,  unless  the  wages  to  them 
paid  were  considerably  advanced,  although 
their  wages  were  then  ver^r  large ;  and  that 
mm>j  of  tbe  petitinnaif,  in  ordar  tfi  pre- 


yaq^  the  g^^  l9?%  th^  v^ould  qljherwise 
have  su4UiQed>  w^re  at  that  time  com**^ 
pelled  to  advauc^tbe  wages  by  them  paidj 
oi;^  which  the  JQumeyQien  for  some  tiooii^ 
cpntiau^d  io  th^ir  employ,  buit  having^ 
soon  after  required  a  further  advance,  an4 
th^  petitioners  not  complying  therewith, 
they  l^fl  their  employ,  which  compelled 
the  petitioners  to  obtain  men  firom  othei; 
trades,  to  prevent  a  total  destruction  o( 
the  raw  materialf  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with  other  young  men,  for  short 
terms  of  three,  four,  and  five  years,  to 
learn  the  trade;  a9d  ^hat  many  of  the 
youpg  men  so  bound  have,  under  suctt 
contracts,  been  fully  taught  and  instructed 
in  the  said  ar^  or  trade  of  a  felhnonger^. 
aiid  have  become  skilful  workmeo  therein* 
and  enabled  to  support  and  maintain  themn 
^Ives  and  families;  and  that, should  such; 
persons  be  now  prevefiited  from  following 
4ochtrade,orthe  petitioneirs  prevented  freoa 
(ollowing  the.  said  trade  of  a  fellmooger,  oc 
the  setting  of  persons  to  work  therein,  mn 
less  such  persons  should  ha^e  served  an  ap^ 
prenticeship  of  aeven  years,  it  would  be- 
come a  CP'eat  hardship  on  the  persons  so, 
bouOd  for  a  lets  term  than  seven  years,  a 
great  ii\iury  to  the  petitioners,  and  to  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  this  United  King^. 
dom ;  and  that,  so  far  from  the  said  Act 
of  the  5th  year  of  queen  Eliaabeth  now 
requiring  to  be  rendered  more  efiectual» 
by  subjecting  the  persons  now  engaged  in 
such  tradei  to  forther.  penalties  and  re* 
strictiQos,  the  petitioners  most  humbly, 
coiiceive,  and  with  all  due  fespect  submit 
to  the  House,  that  encouragement  should 
be  given  to  all  persons  who  will  employ 
their  time,  talents  or  capitals  in  trade  and 
commerce ;  and  that  it  would  be  of  ad«^ 
vantage  to  the  state  if  such  Act,  so  f ar  aa 
it  prevents  such  employment,  was  totally 
repealed ;  and  praying,  that  so  much  oi 
the  said  Act  as  subjects  or  makes  liable 
to  penalties  any  person  or  persons  who 
should  use  or  exercise  any  art,  mystery  or 
manual  occupation,  unless  he  or  they  have 
been  brought  up  therein  seven  years  at 
the  least  as  an  apprentice,  or  the  setting^ 
to  WQrk  any  person  who  shall  not  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  such  trade  for 
seven  years,  may  be  repealed,  and  that 
the  petitioners  may  be  heard,  by  them* 
•elves,  counsel,  witneues  or  agents,  ia 
support  oflhe  allegations  herein  containad^ 
as  to  the  House  shall  seem  meet." 

Ordered  to  be  referred  to  theCommilte» 
on  Xbfi  former  PetitioQ, 
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Petition  prom  Dumbarton  respecting 
THE  Income  Tax.1  A  Petition  of  the 
freeholders,  coriimissioners  of  supply,  he- 
ritor:), and  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county  of  Dumbarton,  was  presented  and 
read ;  setting  forth, 

"  That  the  experience  the  petitioners 
have  had  of  the  mode  by  which  the  tax 
on  income  is  levied  on  tenants  and  occu- 
piers of  land  in  Scotland,  most  completely 
convinces  them  of  the  unequal  pressure  of 
It  on  that  description  of  his  Majesty's  sub* 
jects,  insomuch  that  with  the  most  ardent 
desire  to  render  this  tax  as  productive  to 
the  revenue  as  possible,  they  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  enactment,  declaring  in  all 
cases  one-half  of  the  land  rent  to  be  pro- 
fit, is  as  arbitrary  in  its  principle  as  it  is 
highly  oppressive  in  its  execution  ;  and 
that  the  petitioners  are  impressed  with 
the  fullest  conviction  that  the  profits  aris- 
ing from  tenanted  lands  in  Scotland  do  not 
amount,  upon  the  average,  to  more  than 
one-third  part  of  the  rent  paid  ;  and  that 
by  the  statute  46  Geo.  3,  c.  05,  it  is  also 
enacted,  that  at  the  end  of  every  seven 
years  of  the  duration  of  a  lease,  the  lands 
occupied  shall  be  re-talued,  and  the  be- 
nefits which  a  farm  may  have  received  by 
the  outlay  of  a  tenant  s  capital  thereon, 
shall  subject  him  to  an  increased  rate  of 
taxation ;  and  this  they  humbly  conceive 
to  be  most  unjust  in  its  principle  ^nd  ope- 
ration, and  most  highly  injurious  to  the 
improvement  of  bad  or  waste  lands,  as  it 
is  a  fact  well  known  to  erery  agriculturist, 
that  although  the  farmer's  capital  is  ex- 
pended in  the  amelioration  of  his  lease- 
hold, the  returns  have  not.  in  seven  years, 
in  any  measure  indemnified  him  A)r  his 
expended  capital,  so  that  at  this  period  of 
his  lease  he  may  be  said  to  have  sunk  his 
capital  without  a  return,  and  to  have  in* 
curred  a  heavy  penalty,  under  the  autho- 
rity of  an  act  of  parliament,  for  having 
presumed  to  raise  two  blades  of  grass  or 
(Corn  wher€  only  one  or  none  grew  before ; 
Mid  thtkt  the  petitioners  are  aware  of  the 
reasoning  which  may  be  used  with  some 
appearance  of  justico  Cor  fixing  an  arbi- 
trary profit  on  agricultural  Industry,  that 
the  great  body  of  farmers  are  not,  from 
thehr  education  and  pursoits,  qualified  to 
render  such  written  statements  or  accounts 
of  their  annual  gains  to  oommissioiiers 
under  the  Property  Tax,  as  men  of  other 
professions  are  by  law  required  to  do,  but 
while  this  is  conceded,  the  great  deside- 
ratam  is  to  fix  down  the  arbitrary  assess- 
mem  9u  ^be  f^rmer^    upon  a  principle 


known  by  the  experience  of  the  Act  com- 
plained of  to  be  more  fair  than  what  is 
now  practised;  and  that  the  petitioners 
do  most  solemnly  decli^re  (many  of  them 
being  commissioners  under  the  Property 
Tax  Act)  that  it  is  their  firm  belief  the 
Scottish  occupiers  of  land  will  pay  to  the 
full  their  proportion  of  the  tax  on  income, 
by  their  profits  being  rated  at  one-third 
part  of  the  amount  of  rent  paid,  and  no 
re-valuation  to  take  place  at  the  expiry 
of  every  seven  years  of  the  existing  leases, 
until  the  said  leases  shall  exceed  the  term 
of  19  or  21  years;  and  praying  the  House 
to  alter  so  much  of  the  existing  statute  as 
charges  the  tenant  or  occupier  of  land  to 
Scotland  to  the  Properly  Tax  with  a  profit 
equal  to  one-half  of  his  annual  rent,  and 
which  orders  a  re-valuation  of  all  farms 
at  the  expiration  of  seven  years,  and  to 
have  it  enacted  that  the  Scotch  farmer's 
profits  shall  not  be  computed  at  more  than 
one-^hird  of  the  rents  actually  paid,  and 
that  no  re-valuation  shall  take  place  antil 
a  lease  shall  have  endur^  for  19  or  21 
years.'* 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Petition  prom  Liverpool  rsspictino 
Peace,  &c.1  Mr.  C^nntn^  presented  a  Pe> 
tition  signed  by  0,000  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Liverpool,  with  the  contents  of  which 
he  could  not,  he  said,  agree.  The  Peti- 
tion was  read,  setting  forth, 

''  That  the  Petitioners  deem  it  expedient, 
at  this  momentous  crisis,  to  exercise  their 
privileges  as  Britons,  by  humbly  stating  to 
the  House  their  sense  of  public  grievances, 
and  by  respectfully  but  firmly  calling  upon 
the  House  to  apply  to  those  grievances  soch 
remedies  as  they  conceive  to  be  pointed 
out  by  the  principles  of  the  constitution; 
and  that  the  petitioners,  in  the  first  place, 
beg  leave  to  remind  the  House  that  it  is 
now  20  years  since  his  Majesty's  minis* 
ters  engaged  this  nation  in  a  war  with 
France,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  reduc- 
ing that  power  within  her  ancient  limits, 
and  of  restraining  her  influence  in  the 
aflairs  of  Europe  :  how  miserably  this  pro- 
ject has  failed,  how  widely  the  limits  of 
France  are  extended,  and  how  pernicious  to 
this  country  her  predominant  influence  in 
the  affiiirs  of  Europe  has  for  some  jrears 
been,  it  is  unnecessary  for  the  petitioners 
to  state,  nf>r  will  they  particularise  the 
numerous  military  expeditions,  from  the 
expedition  to  Flanders  in  1793  to  that  of 
Walcheren  in  1 809,  which,  aAer  a  lavi^ 
expenditure  of  bUMAl  ai^treasarei  btve. 
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on  our  part«  resuUeil  in  disappointment 
and  disoomfiture  ;  and  the  petitioners  far* 
ther  beg  leave  to  state^  that  there  have 
occurred  periods  in  the  progress  of  this 
warfare,  in  which  the  enemy  was  so  cir- 
cumstanced that  he  might  reasonably  have 
been  expected  to  accept  of  peace  on  terms 
honourable  and  advantageous  to  this  coon- 
try,  but  that  these  opportunities  of  paci- 
fication have  t>een  uniformly  neglected, 
and  we  are  now  not  only  involved  in  hos- 
tilities with  France  and  her  dependencies, 
but  also  with  the  United  States  of  America; 
and  that  the  petitioners  moreover  beg 
leave  to  remind  the  House,  that  during  the 
continuance  of  these  hostilities  a  great 
portion  of  the  manufacturing  part  of  the 
community  have  repeatedly  been  reduced 
to  the  extremity  of  want ;  that  the  national 
debt  amoants  to  eight  hundred  millioos, 
and  that  taxation  bears  so  heavily  upon 
the  middling  classes  of  society,  that  his 
Majesty's  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
said  to  have  declared,  that  the  present  sys- 
tem of  finance  can  be  carried  no  farther ; 
and  that  the  petitioners  humbly  conceive 
that  the  disappointments  which  the  nation 
has  hitherto  experienced  in  the  coarse  of 
the  war  in  which  we  havB  been  so  long 
engaged,  must  be  imputed  as  matter  of 
blame  either  to  the  individuals  employed 
to  execute  the  measures  of  government,  or 
to  ministers,  who  by  the  onskilfulness  of 
their  plans  have  4ost  attainable  objects,  or 
by  their  folly  have  wasted  the  efforts  of 
the  nation  on  objects  which  are  unattaina- 
ble ;  and  yet  the  petitioners  beff  leave  to 
represent  to  the  House,  it  has  so  happened 
that  net  only  the  general  policy  and  con- 
duct of  the  war,  but  every  ill-concerted 
expedition  which  has  occurred  in  the 
course  of  its  progress^  and  which  has  been 
from  time  to  time  called  into  question, 
stands  vindicated  upon  the  Journals  of  the 
House,  by  votes  of  the  majorities  of  its 
members ;  and  that  the  petitioners,  af^er  the 
most  serious  consideration,  cannot  but  re- 
gard at  the  main  and  primary  causes  of 
these  evils,  the  imperfect  state  of  the  re- 
presentation of  the  people  in  the  House, 
and  especially  the  inroads  which  have 
been  made  upon  the  representative  system 
by  the  lapse  of  time,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  nomination  of  the  members  of 
decayed  boroughs  is  fallen  into  the  dis- 
posal of  individuals  who  systematically 
-make  such  nomination  subservient  to  the 
purpows  of  corruption,  and  frequently  a 
direct  matter  of  bargain  and  sale ;  and 
<hat  to  tbt  aforesaid  causes  the  petitioners 


cannot  but  ascribe  the  fact,  that  in  so  many 
instances  placemen  and  pensioners  of  the 
crown  who  have  purchased  seats,  or  who 
have  otherwise  corruptly  procured  from 
individuals  nominations  entitling  them  to 
sit  as  members  of  the  House,  have  been 
empowered  to  decide  upon  their  own  mis- 
deeds, or  upon  the  misdeeds  of  those  upon 
whose  continuance  in  ofiice  they  depended 
for  their  subsistence,  a  practice  the  obvious 
tendency  of  which  is  to  render  the  respon- 
sibility of  ministers,  the  irrand  security  of 
our  national  liberty  and  prosperity,  an 
empty  name;  and  that  the  petitioners 
humbly  conceive  that  the  above-mentioned 
evils  are  greatly  aggravated  by  what  they 
must  ever  consider  as  the  unconstitutional 
protracting  of  the  duration  of  parliamenu 
from  three  years  to  seven;  and  praying 
the  House  well  to  consider  the  premises, 
and,  by  taking  immediate  measures  for  the 
extending  of  the  elective  franchise,  by  the 
exclusion  from  the  House  of  placemen  and 
pensioners  of  the  crown,  and  by  the 
ahortening  of  the  duration  of  parliament, 
to  apply  a  remedy  to  evils  which  are  daily 
increasing  in  magnitude,  and  which 
threaten  to  undermine  the  foundation  of 
our  glorious  constitution." 
Oniered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.]  Mr, 
Oration  said,  that  in  order  to  give  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  a  consideration  of 
the  Catholic  Bill,  he  wished  to  propose  that 
the  Bill  should  be  now  committed  pro/or- 
ma,  that  the  clauses  intended  to  be  intro* 
duced  by  bis  right  hon.  iriend  (Mr.  Can- 
ning) sBould  be  read  a  first  time  pro 
forma  on  Wednesday,  and  then  printed 
with  the  Bill,  and  that  the  whole  should 
be  re-committed  on  Monday  next.  He 
made  this  suggestion  because  he  thought 
he  saw  a  fair  prospect  of  a  concurrence 
between  those  who  wished  both  for  eman- 
cipation and  security,  in  a  measure  which 
he  hoped  would  be  productive  of  great 
public  good,  and  ultimately  tend  to  gene- 
ral satisfaction. 

Mr.  Ryder  agreed  that  the  mode  sug- 
gested by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was 
the  best  that  could  be  adopted.  He  said 
he  did  not  expect  that  his  prediction  that 
the  original  Bill  with  the  supplementary 
clauses  would  not  pass  the  House  vrithout 
fitrther  alteration  and  amendment,  would 
so  anon  have  been  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Cammg  said,  that  it  did  not  require 
a  prospective,  but  a  retrospective  view,  to 
discover  that  his  own  ideaa  and  those  of  his 
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right  hoD.  frieivd  oo  the  subj«ct  were  io 
tome  respects  widely  different,  and  would 
therefore  require  considerable  adjustment 
The  friends  of  the  measure  had,  indeed^ 
not  only  to  get  over  substantial  differences, 
J)ut  slighter  shades  of  opinion,  nor  had 
they  merely  to  satisfy  their  own  minds  on 
the  subject,  but  to  meet,  to  consult,  and 
treat  with  tenderness  the  prejudices  of 
others.  He  believed,  however,  they  should 
succeed  in  coming  to  a  mutual  understand- 
ing among  themselves  in  the  House,  as 
they  had  done  out  of  it,  and  then  they 
Would  only  have  to  perform  the  more 
easy  task  of  combating  the  enemies  of  the 
Bill. 

Lord  CQttler^agk  thought  it  would  be 
better  to  debate  the  Bill  when  they  had 
the  whole  of  it  under  their  consideration. 
He  indulged  the  hope  that  it  would  be  so 
modelled  that  he  should  not  be  compelled 
to  bring  forward  any  distinct  proposition  in 
amendment  of  it. 

Mr.  Yorke  gave  notice,  that  if  the 
clauses  admitting  Catholics  to  seats  in  par* 
liament  ^nd  to  civil  and  military  offices, 
remained  in  the  Bill,  he  should  propose 
other  exceptions  in  addition  to  those  al* 
ready  made. 

Sir  J.  C.  HwpuUy  said  a  few  words  in 
justification  of  himself. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  hoped  there  would  be  no 
farther  delay,  and  that  the  question  would 
be  effectually  discussed  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Ryder  expressed  his  assent,  provid- 
ed Mr.  Canning's  additional  clauses  were 
brought  forward  on  Wednesday. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  9 
Committee  on  the  Bill,  when  Mr.  Grattan 
brought  in  certain  additional  clauses  and 
amendments,  which  were  agreed  to.  The 
chairman  having  quitted  the  chair,  thf 
House  resumed,  and  it  was  ordered  that 
the  House  do  on  Wednesday  next  again 
resolve  into  the  said  Committee. 

Motion  for  Papei^  msspBCTiNc  tbe 
Roman  Catholic  Religion.]  Sir  J.  C. 
Hippisley  then  moved,  "  That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  bis  royal  highness 
the  Prince  JRegent,  that  he  will  be  gra* 
ciously  pleased  to  give  directions,  that 
there  be  laid  before  this  House,  1.  Copies 
of  such  papers  and  correspondence  in  the 
office  of  his  Majesty's  colonial  secretary 
of  state,  which  relate  to  the  exercise  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Lower  Canada,  from  the  I7tli  of 
May  1763,  to  the  Qth  of  Mart^h  1813,  in* 
flusire.— 2.  Copies  or  extracts  of  co^r^s- 


pondence  or  minutes  of  proceediaga  of  his 
M^esty's  ministerit)  relatiii^  to  tl^e  a^ 
pointment  of  R^man  Cs^tholic  bishops  in 
Msilti^  and  Saint  Domingo^  subsequent  to 
the  conquest  of  those  islands  by  his  M^' 
jesty's  arma.— 3.  ^^Y  ^  ^  letter  firoon 
sir  Charles  Stuart,  K.  B.  his  Mijesty's  eo* 
voy  at  Lisbon,  to  lord  viscouat  Castle* 
reagh,  dated  the  l7thof  October  1812,  re* 
latiog  to  regulations  established  in  Porto* 
gat  against  the  encroachments  of  the  See 
of  Rome,  together  with  the  follawii&g  cq* 
closures,  vjs.  copies  or  extracts  of  letters 
from  Don  Lonigi  de  Cunha,  t^j  oomnoand 
of  the  king  of  Portugal,  to  the  Pope's 
Nuncio,  dated  27th  August  1770,  from  Don 
Josef  de  AgusOf  of  the  university  of  Sa- 
lamanca, to  marshal  Beresford,  dated  20tk 
July  1812,  and  from  the  kiBst  of  Portugal 
to  the  cardinal  pfitriarch  of  Lisbon»  dated 
23d  of  August  1770.«**4'.  Extract  froiD  hi# 
Majesty's  commission  under  the  gre^ 
seal  to  the  governor  of  Jamaica*  ant^b- 
ing  the  said  governor  to  exercise  the  powff 
of  epilation  to  ecclesiastical  benefices 
passed  the  ^eatseal  13tb  November,! QQ7; 
together  with  the  instruction^  i^ndf  r  the 
royal  sign  mwo^l  to  the  gpvtirnor  of 
Jamaicfi,  claptes  61  to  68  inolviive,  inv^ifl^^ 
ing  the  si^id  governor  with  tb^  office  of  or* 
dinary»  and  empowering  him  to  ^nforcf 
ecclesiastical  regulations  within  his  gO'v 
vernment— 5.  Copy  of  proclamatioi^  of 
the  government  of  Boo^tay,  dated  the  2d 
of  August  1791,  relating  to  the  exercise  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  within  the 
limiu  of  that  governnient.r*6,  Rj^tract  of 
the  constitution  of  Corsica,  ratified  by  hif 
Majesty  in  the  yf  ar  1794,  Title  X.  ArtH 
cles,  1,  2,  5*-4reAting  of  reUgioo/'^-Orv 
dered* 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Tuaday,  May  18. 
SiNBcuRB  OrFicEs'  Biix.]  Earl  Groi* 
venoT  rose  to  move  the  second  reading  of 
the  Sinecure  Bill  i  and,  after  some  preli- 
minary observations,  suted  his  apprehenr 
sions,  that  his  arguments  would  not  bt 
very  favourably  received,  and  thftt  he 
should  be  left  in  ^  minority.  He  was 
sorry  that  the  Bill  bad  not  been  taken  in 
hand  by  ope  more  capable  of  doin^  j^ 
justice  than  himself.  He  had  applied  t^ 
another  noble  lord  to  undertake  tlm  duty  ; 
but  this  had  been  refused,  so  thfit  he Jiioif 
self  was  under  the  necessity  of  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  The  object  of 
the  Bill  w^  to  ^lish  ^ecur^  officffr 
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ittd  ftb  regdlato  fbo&t  o/ffices  which  w«re 
*Dl  siaecures,  but  where  the  duties  were 
executed  by  deputy,  and  where  the  euio- 
loments  were  much  too  targe.  This  would 
be  a  most  useful  measure  in  an  economical 
view,  and  one  which,  therefore,  deserved 
the  support  of  their  lordships.  There  was 
not  in  the  whole  practice  of  the  constita- 
tion  a  greater  monster  than  this  system  of 
ainecure  offices,  where  the  holders  were 
paid  for  doing  nothing.  They  were  not 
sbemsehpes  the  constitution,  but  an  abuse 
of  the  constitution.  It  might  be  argued, 
lliat  they  were  necessary  for  rewarding 
merit  and  services ;  but  they  were  very 
ill  calculated  for  that  purpose.  When  the 
claim  of  a  man  of  distinguished  merit 
arose,  there  was  generally  no  vacancy  of 
Ibis  kind ;  and  when  the  vacancies  occur* 
red,  the  ciffices  were  in  truth  given  away 
mpon  political  or  family  considerations, 
vHthout  much  regard  to  distinguished 
merit;  The  word  *  sinecure'  was  a  very 
unpopular  word,  and  indeed  ao  was  the 
wwi  •  pension,'  of  which  several  no  very 
favourabitt  definitions  had  been  given.  He 
f#as  informed,  that  it  had  been  sarcasti- 
cally stated  in  another  place,  that  it  was 
no  matter  should  the  Bill  pass  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  for  it  was  sure  to  be 
thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Now 
he  hoped  their  lordships  would  disappoint 
that  expectation.  Under  the  present  dr* 
cttUMtances  of  tbe  country,  every  mea* 
sure  was  valuable  which  had  a  tendency 
to  promote  economy,  and  unless  their 
lordships  agreed  to  the  principle  of  this 
Bill,  he  was  afraid  that  their  House,  how- 
ever undeservedly,  would  sink  consider- 
ably in  public  opinion.  The  noble  lord 
on  the  woolsack  had  declared,  that  unless 
he  (lord  Grosvenor)  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  Bill,  he  (the  Chancellor) 
would.  Now  if  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  had  a  partiality  for  the  Bill,  and 
would  engage  to  support  it,  he  would  very 
willingly  gire^p  the  task  to  him :  but  he 
rather  thoueht  the  partiality  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  to  the  Bill,  resembled 
that  of  tbe  waif  to  the  lamb :  it  vraa  a  love 
«-to  strangle  it.  But  he  hoped  their  lord- 
ships would  observe  that  this  Bill  meddled 
imh  no  vested  interests,-*Awith  none  of  the 
places  about  the  royal  family,  or  any  of- 
fice in  which  a  sinecure  might  be  of  any 
real  utility.  In  adverting  to  some  of  the 
most  useless  offices,  he  mentioned  the 
Boble  and  learned  lords  eursHors,  of  which 
body  tftere  were  24.  Tbe  emoluments  of 
SO  of  thesa  were  to  be  aboUsbedL  and  only 
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fe«r  of  the  cursitors  were  to  be  continued, 
—for  this  very  good  reason,  that  four  only 
did  the  whol^  of  tbe  duty, — the  other  20 
did  absolutely  nothing.  As  tbe  present 
system  of  sinecures,  then,  was  not  caicu« 
lated  for  tbe  reward  of  public  services,  and 
only  an  unnecessary  ex  pence  to  tbe  pub-' 
lie,  be  hoped  their  lordships  would  concur 
in  tbe  principle  of  tbe  Bill.  To  any  aite* 
rations  in  tbe  details  thai  might  be  foand 
expedient,  be  should  haVe  no  objection* 
Nothing  could  be  more  popular  than  tbe 
passing  of  this  Bill  would  be.  It  would 
produce  almost  as  much'  joy  in  the  public 
mind,  as  tbe  triumphant  manner  in  which 
her  royatl  highness  the  Princess  of  Walea 
had  been  cleared  from  the  foul  charges 
and  machinations  of  her  enemies.  He 
wished  the  author  of  tbe  Bill  had  been  in 
tbe  House,  to  ward  ofi^  with  his  broad 
shield,  some  of  those  hard  blows  which 
would  be  aimed  at  his  Bill  by  the  noble 
and  learned  lord  on  the  woolsack.  The 
Bill,  however,  he  hoped,  would,  notwith- 
standing  these  hard  blows,  be  passed  by 
their  lordships.  He  concluded  by  mov* 
ing,  that  it  be  read  a  second  time. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  said,  that  no  alte- 
ration had  taken  place  in  th^  Bill  since 
last  year,  and  his  reason  for  opposing  it 
now  as  he  had  done  then,  was,  that  it  was 
utterly  impracticable,  if  not  unintelligible. 
It  was  expected  by  the  noble  lor^d  that  he 
should  strike  some  bard  blows,  firom  bis 
enmity  to  the  Bill  and  its  author ;  but  he 
disclaimed  any  such  enmity,  unless  it  was 
a  proof  of  enmity,  that  he  felt  no  respect 
for  what  he  did  not  understand.  Tbe  oh* 
ject  of  the  Bill  was  to  abolish  two  or  three 
hundred  offices  which  had  subsisted  for 
ages,  and  to  reduce  the  salaries  of  others 
within  reasonable  limits.  Now  he  must 
remark,  that  those  noble  lords  who  were 
born  to  great  fortunes,  were  rather  hard 
on  tbe  more  laborious  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, who,  like  himself,  bad  nothing  but 
their  salaries  to  subsist  upon.  They  were 
for  weighing  the  public  services  of  pro* 
fessional  men  in  the  nicest  balance,  and 
for  having  them  paid  with  tbe  strictest 
economy.  Such  was  the  ignorance,  how- 
ever, with  which  the  Bill  was  framed,  that 
it  proposed  to  abolish  the  office  of  deputy 
registrars  of  the  court  of  Chancery  as  si- 
necures, by  which  means,  if  this  Act 
passed,  tbe  doors  of  Chancery  would  be 
closed  to-morrow,  for  there  were  no  prin- 
cipal registrars  of'  that  court,  and  the 
^hole  business  was  done  by  tbe  deputies, 
as  they  were  called.    The  task  of  origi- 
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natiDg  a  reform  in  the  state,  difficult  and 
hazardous  at  all  timet,  certainly  required 
greater  consideration  than  bad  been  given 
to  the  present  measure,  or  than  (he  would 
add)  those  persons  were  capable  of  giving 
to  the  subject,  who  could  twice  send  up 
to  crude  a  project  as  this  Sinecure  Bill. 
In  answer  to  what  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  earl,  be  would  say  that  the  House 
of  Lords  were  as  attentive  to  real  economy 
as  any  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  but 
they  were  not  willing  to  deprive  the  crown 
of  the  power  of  rewarding  public  merit. 

The  £a  rl  of  Lauderdale  expressed  his  de- 
cided disapprobation  of  the  Bill  both  in  its 
principle  and  in  its  detail.  It  would  effect 
no  saving  at  all,  and  in  a  constitutional 
point  of  view,  he  considered  it  as  highly 
mischievous.  It  indeed  required  more 
ingenuity  and  attention  than  fell  to  his  lot 
to  understand  even  a  single  clause  of  it. 
The  very  title  was  absurd.  It  called  upon 
the  House  to  abolish  and  regulate  certain 
sinecure  offices,  ati  and  eac^,  that  is,  they 
were  called  upon  to  regulate  what  they 
had  just  abolished.  The  salaries  of  pub- 
lic offices  were  too  low  at  present ;  they, 
had  not  risen  with  the  depreciation  of 
money,  and  increase  of  business ;  and  as 
being  born  to  a  large  fortune  was  not  al- 
ways the  sure  forerunner  o(  great  talents, 
he  was  unwilling  to  starve  tlie  public  ser- 
vice by  withholding  a  suitable  reward 
from  able  men ;  by  taking  away  or.  di- 
minishing the  salary  of  an  office,  and  thus 
very  probably  losing  the  service  of  the 
individual  who  filled  it,  the  country  might 
be  plunged  into  a  war  which  would  cost 
them  fifty  millions.  He  agreed  that  there 
were  many  offices  which  might  well  be 
abolished,  and  which  ought  to  be  so  by 
the  executive  government;  but  it  was  not 
true,  as  the  Bill  seemed  to  imply,  that 
there  was  more  danger  to  the  constitution 
from  this  source  than  in  former  times. 
Not  to  refer  to  the  administration  of  sir 
Robert  Walpole,  even  in  the  year  1705, 
and  before  the  Union,  the  number  of 
placemen  in  the  House  of  Commons  far 
exceeded  what  it  was  at  present.  No  go- 
vernment could  subsist  without  a  system 
of  rewards  as  well  as  punishment,  th^se 
were  not  to  be  governed  entirely  by  rea- 
son ;  at  least,  he  had  never  read  a  single 
statute,  though  he  had  read  a  good  many, 
which  depended  on  good  loffic.  By  the 
present  Bill,  the  crown  wouldf  have  been 
prevented  from  rewarding  such  talents  as 
those  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Fox.  The 
noble  lord  concluded  with  making  some 
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strictures  on  the  wording  of  the  Bill,  and 
with  giving  his  decided  opinion  against  it 
•  liOrd  ElUnboroitgh  said,  that  ornne  igmh 
turn  pro  tnagmfco  seemed  to  be  verified 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  offices  in  the 
present  Bill,  for  he  had  never  beard  of 
them.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  Clerk  of 
Nisi  Prius  on  the  Oxford  circuit  was  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  sinecures;  he  knew  of 
no  such  office,  though  he  should  be  glad 
to  find  that  it  existed,  as  he  should  lo«e  no 
time  in  filling  it  up.  Several  of  the  offices, 
in  the  court  of  King's- bench,  were  classed 
as  sinecures,  though  they  were  places  of' 
hard  duty ;  this  was  the  case  with  his  own 
secretary.  Additional  assistants  were  em- 
ployed,  because  those  that  they  before  had 
were  found  unable  to  get  through  the  busi- 
ness. Yet  the  present  Bill  proposed  to  get 
rid  of  these  additional  offices,  which  was  as 
absurd,  as  if,  because  you  can  hardly  pull  up 
Highgate-hill  with  two  horses,  you  should 
take  ofTene  of  them.  The  only  intelligi- 
ble part  of  the  Bill  was  what  might  be 
called  the  jocular  part  of  it ;  he  alluded  to 
the  qurious  mannc^r  jn  which  different  offi- 
<;era  wiere  put. together  in  the  same  truckle- 
bi^d,  as  the  Auditor  of  the  Exchequer  with 
the  Sur:rtyor  of  the  Forests,  and  many 
others  which  had  as  little  connection.  For 
himself,  he  would  only  say,  that  the  erao* 
luments  of  his  office  barely  enabled  him 
not  to  trench  upon  his  private  fortune.  His 
profits  came  in  by  driblets  of  2$.  Od,  and 
6«.  ad,  and  not  like  the  payments  of  gold 
Yvhich  the  noble  lord  received  from  his 
Cornish  lead  mines.  Yet  he  thought  that 
those  who  hel^  high  situations  in  the  couo* 
try  ought  not  to  be  reduced  to  the  situa- 
tion of  paupers.  If  the  Bill  had  any  prin- 
ciple (of  which  he  spoke  very  differently) 
it  was  to  substitute  pensions  for  sinecures, 
and  to  appreciate  public  service  by  length 
of  time,  the  worst  measure  of  it  that  could 
be  devised. 

Earl  Groi9enor  shortly  replied,  when 
the  motion  being  put,  it  was  negatived 
without  a  division. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  May  IB. 
Lbathbk  Tax.]  Mr.  Bemon,  in  rising 
to  bring  forward  his  motion  on  the  above 
subject,  pursuant  W  notice,  disclaimed  all 
imputation  of  a  wish  to  embarrass  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  in  the  furtherance  of  bis 
plans  of  finance.  He  rose  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  a  trade  which  bad  beeo  losg 
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oppressed^  and  which>  if  something  was 
not  speedily  done  for  its  relief,  must  of 
necessitv  be  completely  ruined.    The  tax 
which  bad  been  imposed  on  leather  re- 
cently  had  fallen  particularly  on  one  class; 
it  had  been  hitherto  paid   by  the  tanners 
oat  of  their  own  pockets,  without  the  pos- 
sibilfty  of  being  remunerated ;  but  this,  it 
was  obvious,  they  could  not  long  conti* 
Due  to  do,  because  they  must  execute  con- 
tracts previously  formed ;    but  then  this 
payment  reduced  theo^  to  the  necessity  of 
contracting  their  speculations,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  confined  themselves 
to  the  home  slaughter,  and  the  South  Ame-  * 
rican  matl^et  was  thrown  out  of  use.  Thus 
the  tanning  trade   had  fallen  off  no  less 
than  one-third,  and  so  much  had  it  affect- 
ed that  class,  that  by  way  of  illustration, 
be  conld  mention,  that  the  capital  of  one 
whom  he  knew,  had  been  reduced  from  an 
immense  sum  almost  to  nothing.    There 
were  nuny  other  circumstances  by  which 
this  trade  was  much  depressed,  but  which 
he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in  taking 
up  the  time  of  the  House  so  long  as  would 
be  necessary  to  detail  them.    The  second 
class  affected  by  the  tax  were  the  curriers. 
These  candidly  owned  that  they  had  hither- 
te  benefited  by  the  tax,  but  then  it  was  in 
conseqnence  of  the  tanners  paying  it,  as 
he  had  stated  before,  oat  of  their  own 
pockets.    As  long  as  this  was  to  continue, 
they  were  sure  of  a  better  price  for  their 
labour;  but  they  had,  nevertheless,  joined 
in  the  petition  against  the  tax,  seeing  that 
it  could  not  continue,  and  rationally  ap- 
prehending that  whenever  it  ceased  they 
would  be  sufferers,  in  common  with  all  the 
other  trades  concemed..»The  third  class 
affected  was  that  of  the  tanners  in  shumac. 
Their  business  had  materially  suffered; 
as  had  also  that  of  the  foarth  class,  name* 
ly,  the    oiled    leather-dressers. — ^A   fifth 
clast  consisted  of  the  shoemakers,  on  whom 
the  tax  pressed  very  heavily.    The  jour- 
neymen, as    in  other    cases,    had  been 
as  yet  preserved  from  absolute  starvation 
by  the  bonnt^  of  their  masters,  but  that 
aoqrce  of  assistance  was  not  sufficient  to 
preserve  th^m  from  great   distress.    In 
Stafibrdshire^  in  particular,  some  whole- 
sale manufacturers  had  been  reduced  from 
capitals  of  ?5,000/.  to  almost  nothing,  and, 
had  scarcely  been  able  to  keep  their  la- 
bourers from  starving.     Some  had  in  a 
abort  period  been  so  reduced,  that  when 
be  went  to  thank  them  for  their  kindness 
in  returning  him  to*  parliament,  they  had 
jEiet  him  at  the  thrMhold  of  their  doors 
jYCMLXXVI.) 
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with  a  hearty  shake,  indeed,  of  the  hands, 
but  had  expressed  their  unwillingness  that 
he  should  entfr  their  houtes  to  see  their 
poverty.  One  person  he  particularly  al- 
luded to,  who  thus  met  him  at  the  thresh* 
old,  greeted  him  with  a  hearty  shake  of 
the  hand,  but  appeared  averse  to  letting 
him  enter  his  dwelling,  ashamed  of  the 
change  he  would  find  in  it,  stripped  as  it 
was  of  all  the  little  conveniences  which 
were  formerly  to4)e  found  within  its  walls, 
but  of  which  the  want  of  employment,  and 
consequent  pressure  of  poverty,  had  now 
bereft  it.  He  begged  leave  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  evidence 
which  they  had  before  them.  In  the  evi- 
dence which  had  been  taken  before  the 
Committee,  that  of  Mr.  Roby,  the  tanner 
of  Tarn  worth,  was  particularly  worthy  of 
remark.  This  person  had  candidly  stated, 
that  he  had  not  been  himself  a  sufferer  bf 
the  tax,  but  had  accounted  for  an  exemp- 
tion which  he  was  almost  singular  in  en- 
joying, by  stating,  that  he  had  foreseen 
the  pressure  which  the  tax  would  be  likely 
to  produce  on  the  trade,  and  having  for- 
tunately speculated  on  it,  had  done  more 
than  preserve  himself  from  becoming  sub* 
ject  to  it.  He  foresaw  that  the  great  tan- 
ners were  likely  to  contract  their  trade* 
whilst  the  minor  tanners  must  do  so; 
and  hence  that  he  might  look  for  an  in* 
creased  demand  for  his  own  stock :  upon 
this  he  built,  and  bis  speculation  succeeded. 
But  he  protested  against  any  general  con- 
clusioM  in  favour  of  the  tax  from  this  wit- 
ness's individual  success.  For  Mr.  Roby 
had  gone  on  to  state,  that  it  would  be 
wrong  to  judge  of  the  situation  of  the 
trade  from  his  success,  for  that  it  was  ac- 
tually ground  down  almost  to  nothing,  and 
that  if  something  was^iot  speedily  done  to 
assist  it,  complete  ruin  must  ensue.  A 
different  evidence  had  indeed  been  given 
by  Mr.  Maberly,  who  was  neither  a  tan- 
ner* a  currier^  nor  a  shoemaker,  but  a  go* 
vernment  contractor  to  an  immense 
amount,  and  how  such  a  witness  was  likely 
to  incline,  it  could  not  be  difficult  to  con? 
jecture.  This  gentleman  had  made  a  cal- 
culation, whose  elaborate  accuracy  did 
him  great  credit;  he  had  estimated,  to  the 
fractional  part  of  a  farthing,  how  much 
the  government  would  receive.  But  he 
had  neglected  to  state  what,  however,  it 
was  very  essential  should  be  stated,  name- 
ly, what  the  poor  roan  paid.  Now  this, 
was  so  excessive  when  compared  with  thif 
advantages  accruing  to  government,  that 
he  could  not  but  pronounce  the  tax  partial^ 

(a)  ^       , 
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unprofitable  and  oppressiTe.  With  respect 
to  all  the  other  witnesses  examined  by  the 
Committee  they  were  unanimous  against 
the  tax.  In  fact,  the  receipt  of  the  Trea- 
sury from  this  tax,  was  so  insi^ificant 
compared  to  its  distressing  operation,  that 
this  comparison  alone  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  its  repeal.  For  the  first  quarter 
after  its  enactment  it  had  no  doobt*been 
tolerably  productive,  because  it  applied  to 
the  stock  of  leather  on  band  ;  but  in  the 
second  quarter  there  was  a  falling  off  of 
no  less  than  43,OOOiL  This,  however,  was 
not  the  only  loss  government  sustained. 
He  would  ask  the  bon.  gentlemen  on  the 
Treasury  bench  how  much  government  lost 
by  the  advanced  price  of  boots  and  shoes 
in  consequence  of  this  tax— that  is,  how 
much  of  the  tax  did  government  itself  ac- 
tually pay.  He  was  satisfied  that  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  had  been  egregiously  de- 
ceived bv  those  who  had  supplied  him 
with  the  mformation  which  had  led  to  the 
imposition  of  the  tax.  With  respect  to 
the  augmentation  of  the  revenue,  he  had 
to  observe,  that  government  paid  them- 
selves a  considerable  proportion  of  what 
afforded  it,  and  therefore  as  they  lost  by 
an  ill-judged  lax  in  one  way  nearly  what 
they  gained  in  another,  he  must  consider 
the  public  as  in  a  great  measure  gratui- 
tously visited  with  a  very  heavy  burden. 
He  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  line  of  ar- 
gument would  be  adopted  in  defence  of  a 
lax  which  appeared  utterly  indefensible, 
in  what  point  of  view  soever  it  might  be 
taken.  The  right  bon.  gentleman  had 
boasted,  when  about  to  impose  it»  that  he 
bad  discovered  a  manufacture  which  was 
capable  of  bearing  taxation.  How  well 
such  a  boast  was  founded  might  be  learned 
from  the  result. 

The  tax  was  imposed^  and  in  the  short 
space  of  nine  months,  this  supposed 
flourishing  manufacture  v^is  reduced  al- 
most to  nothing.  The  fact  was,  that  it  had 
been  long  in  a  declining  state,  and  was 
more  in  need  of  a  bounty  to  raise  than 
of  a  tax  to  depress  4t.  He  must  return 
thanks  to  the  House  for  the  indulgence 
5vith  which  they  had  heard  him,  and  he 
should  now  conclude  by  moving,  "  That 
so  much  of  the  Act  of  the  52d  of  bis  pre- 
sent Majesty  should  be  repealed,  as  went 
to  impose  an  additional  duty  on  hides  and 
skins.'' 

Mr.  Wharton  said,  the  present  question 
was  one  of  vital  im^rtance  to  the  revenue. 
After  having  paid  the  utmost  attention  to 
ibe  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee, 
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be  should  now  endeavour  to  give  bis  un- 
biassed opinion  upon  the  whole  of  the  case. 
The  bon.  gentleman,  be  most  remark,  had 
very  religiously  abstained  from  noticing 
the  accounts  which  were  lying  on  the 
table,  and  was  disposed  to  view  the  subject 
wholly  through  the  medium  of  the  evi- 
dence of  persons  interested  in  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tax  ;  from  such  persons  no  un- 
biassed statement  could  be  expected,  and 
it  was  fair*  to  impute  to  the  hon.  member 
a  wish  to  promote  an  unsound  decision, 
when  he  had  attached  himself  wholly  to 
such  statements,  and  had  entirely  neg- 
lected papers  which  supplied  unexcep- 
tionable means  of  forming  a  judgment,  for 
it  was  admitted  in  evidence  that  these  per- 
sons, on  whose  testimony  he  bad  relied, 
had  contracted  their  trade  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  the  tax.  He  main- 
tained that  although  the  trade  had  been  so 
contracted  by  these  persons  it  had  in- 
creased in  other  quarters,  for  instance,  in 
Northampton  and  Wellingborough,  as  he 
learned  upon  the  most  authentic  informa- 
tion. He  had,  indeed,  received  intelli- 
gence from  various  quarters,  very  diflferent 
from  that  deposed  before  the  committee 
by  the  hon.  mover's  constituents  and  others, 
and  his  conclusion  from  this  intelligence 
was,  not  that  the  leather  trade  had  de- 
clined in  consequence  of  the  tax  objected ' 
to,  but  through  the  general  distress  of  tradS, 
through  the  same  distress  which  appeared 
in  the  evidence  respecting  the  operation 
of  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  distress 
must  afiect  tann^s  and  shoemakers,  as 
well  as  other  manufacturers.  The  decline 
of  the  tanning  trade  wav  therefore  not  at- 
tributable to  the  tax  complained  of.  The 
hon.  member  would  never  have  given  him- 
self any  trouble  with  respect  to  the  duty 
if  he  had  no^  been  a  member  for  Stafford. 
But  with  whatever  zeal  he  might  be  dis- 
posed to  serve  the  shoemakers  of  that 
place,  he  was  surprised  that  he  could  as- 
sert their  distress  to  have  arisen  from  tlie 
additional  duty.  The  hon.  gentleman,  in 
enlarging  upon  the  evils  arising  ftorti  the 
new  duty,  had  confined  himself  to  the  case 
of  the  shoemakers  of  Stafford,  for  it  had 
been  abundantly  proved  that  no  case  had 
been  made  out  for  other  places  said  to  be 
injured,  as  the  noble  lord  (Compton)  him- 
self would,  he  was  sure,  acknowledge. 
He  contended,  that  the  trade  of  the  tan- 
ners was  very  greatly  ameliorated  within 
the  last  four  years  ;  and  this  was  proved 
by  the  diminished  quantity  of  leather  im- 
ported into  this  country,  and  the  increased 
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quantity  of  lec^ber  manufactored  in  the  | 
country  during  that  time.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded to  atate  the  result  of  the  examina* 
tion  of  the  accounu  which  had  been  laid 
upon  the  table>  and  which  showed  that  a 
coosiderabie  diminution  had  taken  place 
in  the  imports  of  tanned  leather  from  the 

J  ear  1810,  up  to  the  half  year  ending  in 
aniiary  I81S>  from  which  he  inferred, 
that  as  far  as  the  internal  trade  was  con- 
cerned, the  condition  of  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  leather  trade  was  much  ame- 
liorated in  being  protected  from  competi- 
iioA.  He  next  argued  from  the  docu* 
mentt  on  the  table,  the  progressife  in- 
crease in  the  exports  of  wrought  leather 
for  the  last  ten  years.  From  these  he 
contended  that  the  exportation  of  leather 
oiami&ctore  had  rather  increased  since 
the  imposition  of  this  tax ;  that  to  our 
cobnies  had  increased  two-thirds  within 
the  last  vear.  The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Benson)  bad  stated  as  a  proof  of  the  dis- 
tressed  state  of  the  trade,  that  a  number  of 
tanners  were  going  out  of  business,  and 
that  several  tan-yards  were  untenanted ; 
but  this,  if  admitted,  would  not  go  to  esta- 
blish the  fact  contended  for  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  for  it  was  well  known  that 
trade  changed  hands,  and  passed  from  one 
set  of  persons  lo  another.  Mr.  Bruen,  for 
instance,  his  great  informer,  had  carried 
bis  speculations  to  too  great  an  extent  in 
the  use  of  Valonia,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  be  lost  bis  customers.  The  ge- 
neral trade  had  increased,  as  was  proved  by 
the  progressife  increase  of  doties.  The 
namber  of  tanners  had  considerably  in- 
creased. The  number  of  licences  had  in- 
creased within  a  very  short  time  from 
1,600  and  odds  to  1,700  odds.  ,Mr.  Roby 
said  truly,  that  the  trade  had  been  lately  in 
a  state  of  great  depression ;  but  he  did  not 
tell  the  reason,  li  was  this  great  in- 
flux of  persons  who  produced  an  inferior 
manofacture  from  foreign  hides  of  a  bad 
quality,  which  were  purchased  at  a  cheap 
rate,  and  the  competition  thus  occasioned. 
There  were  a  great  quantity  of  damaged 
hides  wrought  up  to  the  .great  ir^ury  of 
the  trade.  Mr.  Roby,  however,  said,  the 
way  to  improve  the  trade  was  to  lay  on  a 
heavy  duty,  because  that  would  render  a 
great  capital  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  and 
by  the  addition  of  a  heavy  doty  the  price 
would  be  so  raised,  that  when  the  good 
and  the  bad  article  came  into  the  market 
nobody  would  boy  the  inferior.  It  was 
said  by  the  boo*  gentleman,  that  this  tax 
'fell  disproportionably  heavy  on  the  lower 


Qtrders.  He  would  show  that  the  openu 
tion  of  the  new  duty  was  more  lair  than 
had  been  represented.  Supposing  a  farm 
servant  to  wear  two  pair  of  shoes  per  an^^ 
num,  the  increase  of  duty  would  only  in* 
crease  their  price  to  him  11*.  in  the  year; 
and,  allowing  a  profit  upon  the  duty  of 
200  per  cent,  the  whole  that  he  would 
pay  of  addition,  in  consequence  of  the  tax« 
would  be  S#.  per  year,  not  more  than  one 
day's  labour.  He  could  wish  the  boo. 
gentleman  to  suggest  any  tax  that  would 
tall  lighter  on  the  lower  orders  of  people, 
or  at  all  proportionably  heavier  on  the 
rich.  He  coukl  not  conceive  how  any 
tax  could  operate  more  equitably  on  that 
class  of  persons  who.  were  least  able  to 
bear  it.  It  was  quite  evident  too  that  the 
rich  man  paid  the  duty  in  ah  enormous 
proportion,  for  he  felt  it  not  worth  men* 
tioning  in  the  article  of  shoes,  but  of  boots, 
carriages,  harness,  book-binding,  and  va- 
rious other  articles  in  which  leather  was 
used  as  a  necessary  material ;  yet  in  tha 
face  of  these  facts,  it  was  stated  that 
the  tax  was  oppressive,  because  ii 
fell  more  severely  on  the  lower  orders. 
He  would  be  glad  if  the  hon.  gentleman, 
or  those  who  thought  with  him,  would 
propose  any  tax  which  was  more 
free  from  the  imputation  than  the  one 
now  under  consideration ;  he  would  be 
glad  to  know  what  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  s|iy  to  the  taxes  on  salt,  on  malt,  or 
on  glass  windows-— taxes  of  a  much  severed 
operation,  but  which  no  person  had 
brought  forward  any  proposition  to  repeal. 
The  hon.  gentleman  he  belief  ed,  was  the 
first  in  the  annals  of  the  House  who  had 
efer  brought  forward  a  proposition  of  the 
Icind,  aftd  hewbold  be  much  obliged  if  the 
committee  adopted  it.  With  respect  to  the 
government  purchases  in  the  article  of  lea- 
ther, he  wished  to  say  one  word  about  th^ 
effect  of  their  purchases  on  the  duty.  Ho 
had  taken  pains  to  go  through  the  scattered 
facts  in  the  evidence  on  this  subject,  and  the 
whole  addition  occasioned  by  the  purchases 
for  the  army  and  na? y,  amounted  only  to 
22,000/.  whereas  the  tax  produced  346,000/. 
Government  purchased  600,000  pairs  of 
shoes,  on  which  the  additional  duty  was 
5,000/.;  in  boot^and  soles  the  amount  of 
duty  was  about  one-fifth,  making  in  the 
whole  6,0001.  a  year.  To  this  sum  lO/)OOt 
more  wasytp  b^  added  for  harness,  &c. 
making  in  all  for  the  army  16^)00/.  The 
navy  miebtbe  computed  at  a  similar  rat^« 
80  tnat  the  whole  additional  duty  paid  by 
government  might  be  estimated  at  22,000/. 
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therefore,  the  whole  effect  produced  by 
the  government  purchase!,  wms  to  be  com- 
puted in  the  ratio  of  22,000/.  to  346,000i: 
the  total  amount  of  the  new  doty.    He 
would  ask,  whether  the  committee  could 
be  induced  to  suppose  that  such  a  pro- 
position could  have   the  effect  of  keep- 
ing up  the  trade  ?  He  wished  to  offer  m 
few  words  on  a  point  which  had  been  con* 
iidered    imporUot    in    the    committee ; 
namely,  that  the  effect  would  be  ruinous 
to  the  export  trade.    If  this  were  the  case, 
the  objection  would  be  a  strong  one ;  but 
the  reverse  was  the  fact,  as  amply  ap- 
peared from  the  answer  of  Mr.  Bell  be- 
fore the  committee,  relative  to  the  export 
of  shoes  to  Batavia,  before  and  since  the 
new  duty,  there  being  a  clear  profit  of  dif- 
ference of  7 1  /.  8s.  in  the  former  case,  and  of 
•99L  4s.  in  the  latter,  to  the  exporter.  The 
tanner,  however,  had  laid  an  advance  of 
price  upon  the  article,  which  was  much 
higher  in  proportion  to  the  duty  than  he 
ought  to  have  charged.     Soma  years  ago 
the  encreased  price  of  bark  had  encreas* 
«d  the  price  of  tanning  1  ^d.  per  lb.    Now 
at  that  time  nobody  complained  to  par- 
liament of  the  encreased  price  of  bark; 
nor  did  any  one  assert  that  the  tanning 
trade  would  be  ruined  by  it     How  then 
could  it  be  said  that  the  new  tax,  which 
added  no  more  than  lid,  per  lb.  to  the 
price  of  leather,  could  injure  the  trade? 
There  could  be  no  export  trade  of  leather 
to  the  continent,  because  it  was  evident 
that  the  continental  tanner  obtained  his 
hides  and  his  bark  almost  for  nothing. 
The  hon.  gentleman  next  commented  at 
considerable  length  on  the  evidence  given 
before  the  committee,  adducing  several 
arguments,  and  referring  to  difiefant  do- 
cuments to  disprove  the  assertion  advanced 
by  several  of  the  witnesses  who  were  ad- 
Terse  to  the  tax,  and  pointed  out  contra- 
dictions in  the  evidence  of  Mr,  Bruin,  Mr. 
Beddow,  Mr.  Learmonth,  and  the  rest  of 
th^**  seven  wise  men'^   who  had  been 
brought  forward.      The  object  of  these 
comments  was  to  show,  that  the  witaeases 
alluded  to,  in  their  answers  had  evinced 
fuch  ignorance  and  inconsistency,,  such  a 
wish  to  give  a  colour  to  every  thing,  and 
bad  committed  so  many  blunders,  that 
their  evidence  was  not  entitled   to  the 
smallest  consideration.     He  conpeived  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  mover 
of  this  question  bad  founded  his  motion 
to  have  arisen  from  a  perversion  of  ideas 
on  the  part  of  the  witnesses,  contr^ted  in 
their  tan-yardii,  and  thatihe  only  real  in- 
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formation  on  the  subject  was  to  be  derived 
from  the  official  returns.     The  amount  of 
the  import  of  foreign  leather  since-  1804, 
when  it  was  TB7,^\  Slbs.    In  the  last  year, 
I8J2,  the  quantity  of  foreign  leather  im- 
ported was  17lbs.  Such  had  been  the  eSect 
of  a  diity  which,  according  to  Mrl  Lear« 
mouth's  opinion,  was  to  have  ruined  oar 
domestic  leather  trade,  and  to  operate  so 
greatly  in  favour  of  the  foreign  trade, 
Mr.  Bruen  had  given  in  evidence  that 
the  tax  would  give  an  undue  influence  to 
Ireland;    but  the  advantage  gained  by 
Ireland,  by  the  Irish  curriers,  appeared  in 
one  year  to  be  Si  8/. !  This  it  was  that  was 
to  ruin  the  English  leather  market !    But 
even  if  there  were  any  advantage  pecu* 
liarly  enjoyed  by  Ireland,  he  thoagbt  the 
House  would   do  wrons,  if  it  inaposaed 
any  shackles  on  it ;  for  Ireland  was  a  part 
of  the  empire,  and  the  creation  of  a  new 
market  for  it  ought  not  to  be  viewed  with 
a  too  jealous  eye.     The  views  that  had 
broken  in  upon  them  this  evening,  from 
the  much-lauded  body  of  evidence,  origi* . 
nated  with    narrow   minds— with    those 
whose  ideas  did  not  extend  further  than 
their  own  tan-yards!   The  House, how* 
ever,  was  called  on  to  repeal  the  additional 
duty ;    but  if  the  arguments,  which  had 
been  adduced,  went  for  an]^  thing,  they 
were  equally  powerful    against  the  old 
tax,  which,  thoiigh  it  produced  annaally 
650,000/.  ought  also  to  be  repealed.     But 
couM  the  House  resolve  even  to  repeal  the 
additional  tax  on  such  contradictory,  in* 
consistent  evidence,  as  had  been  laid  be» 
fore  them  ?   In  enforcing  the  inconsistent 
and  contradictory  evidence  of  his  seven 
counsellors,  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Ben- 
son) had  carefully  abstained  from  suggest* 
ing  any  other  tax  in  the  place  of  the  one 
which  he  proposed  to  abolish;  but  possibly 
be  might  say,  that  was  not  his  business. 
He  (Mr.  Wharton)  regretted  that  the  hon. 
member  had  not  earned  his  patriotism  a 
little  furlher'-*that  he  should  h^ve  con> 
fined  it  to  his  constituents  of  5kafford 
—that  he  had  not  proposed  some  other 
tax,  which  would  be  as  productive,  and 
less  objectionable,  than  the  one  now  pro- 
posed to  be  repealed. 

Lord  Camum  said,  he  was  not  one  of 
those  who  thought  members  of  that  Honse 
were  Jo  all  cases  bound' to  follow  the  opt* 
nipns  and  Instructions  of  their  constt* 
tuents ;  they  had  undoubtedly  a  fight  to 
act  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
consciences :  but  if  there  should  happen 
to  be  a  case  in  which  their  constitueati. 
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were  confessedly  much  better  informed 
then  the  member  coold  be,  ind,  from  their 
pecafiar  distresses,  they  called  on  tbeir 
representetive  to  state  their  grievances 
to  the  House,  as  had  beenr  done  by  the 
people  5^f  Stafford,  they  were  unquestion- 
ably entitled  to  his^  particular  attention  in 
bringing  forward  their  complaints^  He 
thought  the  hon.  mover  bad  acted  most 
wisely  on  the  present  occasion  in  listening 
to  the  suggestions  of  his  constituents,  and 
in  originating  the  present  motion.  For 
his  own  purt  he  had  generally  supported 
ministers,  but  in  this  case  he  should  not 
go  along  with  them,  as  he  thought  a  tax 
oppressive  in  its  edects,  and  unproductive 
in  its  re^ralts,  ought  not  to  be  persisted  in. 
If  the  trade  had  declined  antecedent  to 
imposing  the  tax,  it  was  improper  to  resort 
to  it ;  rt  it  had  declined  since,  he  must 
suppose  the  tax  had  occasioned  the  decline, 
and  as  such  ought  not  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  Marryai  objected  to  the  tax  (which 
be  had  opposed ^on  its  laying  on  last  ses* 
sioD)  as  ur  as  his  own  constituents,  who 
dealt  principally  in  sheep  skins,  were  con- 
cerned, on  the  ground  that  it  had  hitherto 
fallen  entirely  on  the  manufacturer,  not 
on  the  consumer.  The  additional  tax  had 
not  only  much  diminished  the  export  of 
the  article^  but  much  diminished  the  home 
consumption.  He  could  perceive  demon* 
etrative  evidence  of  this  even  on  taking  a 
view  of  the  ministerial  bench,  where  he 
perceived  that  gaiters  had  generally  usurp- 
ed the  place  of  boots.  One  invincible 
objection  against  the  late  increase  of  duty, 
however,  was,  that  it  had  enhmiced  the 
price  of  the  commodity  to  the  poor  man 
ID  the  proportion  of  Is.  6d,  and  to  the^^n** 
lleman,  in  the  proportion  only  of  6d* 

Mr.  Davenport  said,  he  had  attended  the 
committee  daily  during  the  time  of  its 
sitting,  and  the  conviction  on  his  mind 
was,  that  this  was  an  extremely  injudi- 
cious tax,  and  therefore  the  motion  had 
his  support. 

Lord  Alikarpe  also  supported  the  motion. 
The  additional  duty  wasimposed  at  a  time 
when  the  trade  was  in  a  depressed  state, 
the  poor  were  unable  to  bear  it,  although 
DO  new  duty  had  been  imposed  upon 
leather  for  the  last  100  years,  and  at  a 
time  when  the  poor  contributed  tor  the 
payment  of  the  additional  tax  at  the  rate 
of  ^200  per  cent,  and  the  rich  only  at  the 
rate  of  30  per  cent.  The  poor  were,  there- 
fore, so  far  as  this  additional  duty  was 
concerned,  taxed,  when  compared  with  the 
rich,  in  the  proportion  of  2Q0  to  SO. — 
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While  the  revenue  to  government  from 
this  tax,  too,  was  only  as  10|,  the  poblie 
was,  by  the  operation  of  it,  paying  from 
1#.  6d»  to  4i.  on  the  articles  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  and  the  loss  upon  the  draw- 
backs for  exportation  was  in  the  propor- 
tion of  7  or  8«.  to  2#.  6i. 

Mr.  Betmei  defended  the  gentlemen  wh» 
gave  evidence  before  the  committee,  from 
the  aspersions  that  bad  been  thrown  upon 
them,  and  argued  generally  against  the 
tax*  If  the  ffentlemen  opposite  would  se« 
riously  set  about  reforming  existing  and 
glaring  abuses,  and  abolishing  the  pen- 
sions and  sinecures  held  by  members  of 
that  House,  it  would  produce  four  times 
more  than  this  obnoxious  and  imprudent 
tax,  which  he  could  not  support,  aithough 
it  might  be  said  that  government  wanted 
money,  since  that  was  a  want  common  to 
all  spendthrifcs. 

Mr.  Lockhari  said,  this  tax  had  all  the 
'vices  of  a  poll-tax,  without  any  of  its  me- 
rits. It  also  fell  heaviest  on  those  who 
could  least  affi)rd  it,  the  labourers  of  the 
country.  The  right  hon.  the  Secretary  of 
the  Tireasury  had  said,  that  this  tax  would 
cost  a  labourer  no  more  than  half  a  day's 
wages  in  the  whole  year ;  but  he  ought 
to  remember,  that  a  labourer  used  often 
more  leather  than  that  which  was  neces- 
sary for  his  shoes,  as,  in  some  cases,  va- 
rious other  parts  of  his  dress  were  made 
of  it.  He  ought  also  to  recollect,  that 
labourers  had  generally  wives  and  chil- 
dren, for  whom  shoes  were  necessary,  and 
that  he  coold  not  well  spare  even  half  a 
day's  wages  without  inconvenience.  A 
rich  man,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  found  the 
tax  too  heavy,  had  only  to  retrench  a  little 
in  the  decorations  of  his  hame^  and  car- 
riage ;  and  in  this  he  would  probably  be 
even  a  gainer,  as  he  might  gain  more  in 
soundness  of  materials  than  he  lost  in  or- 
nament,—or,  at  the  worst,  let  him  only 
use  his  harness  one  year  longer  than  he- 
was  accustomed  to  do, '  and  jt  would  an- 
swer  the  same  purpose  of  economy.  He 
disapproved  of  this  tax,  as  it  was  a  ^x 
upon  agriculture :  it  also  fell  very  heavy 
upon  the  labourer,  who  was  not  able,  as 
the  French  call  it,  to  make  a  repartition 
of  his  share  of  this  tax  upon  others* 

Sir  C  M&rgan  was  convinced  the  tax 
was  injurious  to  the  leather  trade,  without 
being  productive  to  the  public ;  and  there- 
fore be  should  support  the  motion. 

Mr.  Froihtroc  said,  that  to  his  certaia 
knowledge  many  journeymen  shoemakers 
were  turned  out  of  employmeat  in  conse- 
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<pienc9e  of  this  tax.  fie  would  gife  his 
vote  for  the  motion* 

Colonel  Folty  alluded  to  the  intimatioDS 
given  on  this  subject  to  the  right  hon*  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  a  former 
occasion,  in  consequence  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  most  of  the  county  members 
h94  received  from  their  constituent*  on 
tiM  oppressive  operation  of  the  tax,  and 
vras  sorry  that  they  had  been  wholly  dis- 
regarded* When  (be  right  hon.  the  Se- 
cretary for  the  Treasury  complained  that 
the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee  were  all  interested,  he  must  tell 
him,  begging  his  pardon,  that  he  spoke 
nonsense;  and  that  those  who  recom- 
mended the  measure  to  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman were  equally  interested.  He  had 
heard  that  this  measure  originated  with 
the  right  hon.  Secretary,  and  not  with  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  was 
florry  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
adopted  the  spurious  offipnng  of  another. 
He,  however,  hoped  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  persevere,  that 
he  <would  abandon  the  benedictions  of  his 
friend  to  receive  the  gratitude  of  thousands 
whom  he  would  thereby  save  from  ruin. 

Sir  C  Monck  remarked  that  two^^thirds 
of  the  leather  were  lost  in  the  currying, 
so  that  the  tax  was  trebled  upon  the  con- 
sumer. On  every  ground  which  had  been 
stated,  he  felt  he  must  support  the  motion. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  spoke,  at 
some  length,  in  favour  of  the  tax.  It  was 
true,  that  the  tax  had  been  previously 
considered  before  it  came  into  bis  hands ; 
but  the  experience  of  the  past  year  con- 
firmed his  opinion,  that  it  could  not  be 
given  op  without  public  detriment,  and  he 
knew  of  no  other  tax  less  objectionable. 
If  now  repealed,  the  supposed  benefits 
could  not  be  produced  :  but  a  clear  gain 
would  accnie  to  individuals.  The  price 
of  leather  had  been  affected  by  other 
causes,  and  the  repeal  woukT  not  reduce 
it :  therefore  he  could  see  no  relietfor  the 
poor.  He  praised  the  degree  of  accuracy 
with  which  the  public  accounts  of  the 
revenue  were  made  up.  It  was  an  error 
to  say  this  tax  was  unproductive ;  which 
miffht  be  seen  by  looking  at  its  product, 
and  comparing  it  with  others.  In  three 
quarters,  ending  April  the  5th,  it  brought 
118,000/.;  the  glass  duty  imposed  at  the 
same^ime,  producing  only  2»OH9/.  The 
tax  was  originally  carried  by  only  a  small 
majority,  but  there  had  been  afterwards  a 
very  busy  canvass  and  intrigue  through 
the  country  in  favour  of  its  repeaL    Tan- 
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tiers  were  advised  to  lessen  their  trade,  ia 
order  to  see  if  the  tax  would  be  taken  vSi 
Objections  might  be  raised  to  al^  taxes, 
but  nobody  bad,  in  this  case,  pointed  out 
a  better  as  a  substitute.  It  appeared,  from 
evidence,  that  the  price  of  leather  was  not 
affected  by  the  tax.  The  increased  price 
of  the  manufactured  goods  did  not  depend 
so  much  on  the  tax  on  leather  as  on  the 
fluctuation  of  the  price  of  the  raw  mate* 
rials.  The  price  had  in  five  years  risen 
from  five  to  eight  shillings,  before  the 
new  duty,  without  complamt  from  the 
consumers.  In  the  same  time  skins  had 
advanced  from  two  to  four  shillings.  The 
fluctuation  was  of  such  a  nature  that  the 
repeal  was  unlikely  to  have  any  effect. 
In  1799,  a  witness  said  that  leather  was 
tenpence  a  pound,  and  now  it  was  four 
shillings.  He  was  willing  to  give  the  evi* 
dence  on  both  sides  due  weight,  as -it  was 
valuable;  but  many  answers  were  given 
to  questions  not  precisely  understood.  It 
was  evident  that  the  tanner  was  sufficiently 
reimbursed.  The  sufferings  in  Staflbrd 
arose  from  other  circumstances:  wages 
had  been  raised  there  by  a  combination  of 
the  workmen,  and  it  was  evident  thai  the 
tanning  trade  could  not  possibly  be  se 
ruinous  as  was  represented.  The  effiset 
on  the  export  trade,  it  appeared  bad  not 
been  unfavourable,  because  it  appeared 
that  from  aO^fOOO  lbs.  exported  in  1810, 
and  1,164,000  lbs.  in  18  J 1,  the  export  had 
increased  in  1812  to  3,008,000  lbs.  The 
drawbacks  last  year  were  also  double  what 
they  had  been  in  the  preceding  one.  The 
question,  whether  it  might  be  proper  to 
alter  the  mode  of  imposing  the  charge — 
but  this  was  one  which  it  was  not  Jit  to 
debate  in  that  Houae ;  he  should,  how- 
ever, make  all  due  inquiries  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Mr.  Weaem  rose  to  state  tlie  effict  of 
the  tax  on  the  trade,  of  leather ;  as  ap- 
peared by  the  documents  on  the  uble, 
93,000  hides  having  been  imported  in 
1810  and  only  35,000  last  year,  which 
were  all  re-exported.  This  amounted  to 
a  decay  of  one-third  of  the  whole  trade. 
The  duty  was  in  effect  80  per  cent,  on 
the  prices  of  foreign  hides.  The  expor- 
tation, though  increased  as  to  Ireland,  had 
decfeased  to  foreign  parts.  In  1810  this 
latter  branch  was  I36,u00lbs.  in-  1811, 
101,000  lbs.  and  in  1810  only  92,000  lbs« 
This  difference  he  conoeived  to  be  evring 
to  the  decay  of  the  if ide^  and,  therefore,  4 
thought  this  was  not  the  time  for  taxing  '" 
the  raw  material. 
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Mr.  RMmtm  accooDted  ibr  tbo  circora- 
stance  mentioned  by  the  last  speaker^  by 
slating  tbat  there  bad  been  sucb  an  extra- 
ordinary importation  in  the  three  years 
preceding  1813,  that  the  market  was  quite 
glutted  with  them. 

Mr. \Fi/s^era2ii{  observed,  that  the  inter* 
mption  of  the  intercourse  with  Buenos 
Ayres^  in  1 812,  might  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  diminution  of  the  import  of  leather 
in  that  y«ar. 

Mr.  W.  Smiih  d[))ected  to  the  Bill  on 
the  grounds  that  it  imposed  a  dispropor- 
tionate burthen  on  the  leather  traders ; 
that  the  tax  was  not  of  such  consequence 
as  to  render  it  worth  while  to  throw  the 
leather  trade,  from  which  the  profit  de- 
rived was  so  much  as  19  millions,  into 
confusion  on  its  account;  that  it  was  a 
bunhert  pressing  particularly  on  the  poor, 
and  that  there  was  paid  oi\  its  account  by 
the  consumer  thrice  as  much  as  the  amount 
of  the  receipt  to  the  Exchequer. 

Mr.  Benson  shortly  replied,  and  observ- 
ed tbat  be  should  have  answered  at  some 
length  the  hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
(Mr.  Wharton)  had  that  gentleman  re> 
mained  in  his  place.  He  should  confine 
bimself  to  the  remark,  as  to  what  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  said  against  the  evidence 
ik  the  leather  trade ;  that  although  they 
were  not  philosophers  or  statesmen,  nor 
had  published  quarto  poems  to  astonish 
and  amuie  the  world,  they  were  men  of 
common  sense,  and  as  much  honour,  pro- 
bably, as  the  hon.  Secretary  himself.  He 
complained  of  the  tone  and  language 
whicb  the  hon.  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
had  applied  to  him. 

The  Chancellor  pf  the  Exchequer,  in  the 
absence  of  his  hon.  friend,  assured  the 
hon.  gentleman  that  there  had  been  no 
intentK>n  to  show  him  any  disrespect 

The  House  divided,  when  the  numbers 
on  each  side  appeared  equal,  viz.  104. 
The  Speaker  then  observed,  that  as  the 
question  was  to  be  decided  by  his  vote, 
he  should  give  it  with  the  Ayes,  because 
he  thought  the  question  deserved  further 
contideration.  He  accordingly  gave  his 
iote  in  favour  of  the  motion.  The  num- 
bers then  were— 

For  the  Motion      •        -     105 
Against  it       •        -        •     104 
Majority    -        -  —1 

Mr.  Benson  afterwards  brought  in  the 
Bill,  which  was  read  a  first  time,  and  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  second  time  on  Thurs- 
day. 


Resolutions  bcspkctimo  ma  Appoint* 
MENT  OF  A  Short  Hand  WaitEa.]  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Loshington,  the  Houso 
came  to  the  following  Resolutions : 

1.  «'  That  the  Clerk  of  this  House  do 
appoint  a  Short  Hand  Writer,  who  shall, 
by  himself  or  sufficient  deputy,  attend 
when  called  upon  to  take  Minutes  of  £vi* 
dence  at  the  bar  of  this  House,  or  in  com* 
mittees  of  the  same. 

2.  •*  That  whenever  the  chairman  of  a 
committee  to  whom  a  private  Petition  or  Bill 
shall  be  referred  shall  require  the  attend- 
ance of  a  Short  Hand  Writer,  the  expence 
shall  be  defrayed  by  the  party  or  parties 
promoting  and  opposing  the  same,  in  such 
proportions  as  the  said  chairman  of  the 
committee  shall  direct. 

3.  ^  That  the  charge  to  be  paid  to  the 
Short  Hand  Writer  shall  be  the  same  as 
that  already  directed  in  the  case  of  elec- 
tion committees,  viz.  two  guineas  per  day 
to  such  person  for  his  attendance,  and  one 
shilling  per  sheet  (containing  seventy-tWo 
words  in  every  sheet)  for  the  transcript  of 
the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  proceedings 
if  required,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  due 
and  payable  as  any  other  fees  are  by  the 
orders  of  the  House,  and  shall  be  deemed 
to  commence  at  the  beginning  of  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament.*' 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Resolutions  be 
entered  on  the  Table  of  Fees,  and  printed 
therewith. 

Petition  foe  peomulgating  the 
Christian  Religion  in  Inbia.^  Twenty- 
seven  Petitions  were  presented,  praying 
that  such  provisions  may  be  inserted  in 
the  new  charter  to  be  granted  to  the 
East  India  Company,  as  shall  afiR>rd  suffi* 
cient  facilitres  to  those  benevolent  persona 
who  shall  be  desirous  of  going  to  India  for 
the  purpose  of  communicating  to  its  po- 
pulation the  blessings  oTuseful  knowledge 
and  moral  and  religious  improvement;  and 
also  such  provisions  as  shall  prevent  the 
obstruction  of  their  endeavours  for  pro- 
moting their  object  in  that  country,  so 
long  as  they  shall  conduct  themselves  in  a 
peaceable  and  orderly  manner. 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  on  presenting  a  Peti- 
tion from  the  Baptist  Missionary  Commit- 
tee, relative  to  the  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  India,  took  occasion  to  correct 
a  misapprehension  which  had  gone  abroad, 
that  the  members  of  this  sect  had  peti- 
tioned the  House  for  leave  to  propagate 
their  own  peculiar  tenets  in  India,  where- 
as  their  object  was    the   promotion  of 
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Christianity  generally,  without  reference 
to  any  particular  sectarian  doctrines.  The 
hon.  member  had  pronounced  a  high  en* 
logium  upon  the  general  conduct  and  cha- 
racter of  the  body  to  whom  the  petitioners 
belonged^  that  body  having,  although  it 
commenced  under  peculiar  disadvantaffes, 
succeeded  in  promoting  very/  consi<kr- 
ably  the  great  interests  of  religion,  hu- 
manity and  learning.  In  India  it  was 
known  (hat,  although  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionaries were  not  originally  proficients 
in  literature,  they  had  contrived  to  acquire 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Sanscrit  and 
several  Indian  languages.  Indeed  Dr. 
Carey  (one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  Baptist  Missionaries),  in  consequence 
of  his  proficiency  in  these  languages,  and 
bis  general  merit;  had  been  appointed  by 
lord  Wellesley  a  professor  in  the  college 
of  Calcutta.  But,  there  was  'this  farther 
and  remarkable  merit  belonging  to  the 
Baptist  Missionaries  ;  that  they  were  now 
•ngaaed  in  translating  the  Bible  into  ten 
pr  eleven  different  languages  of  India, 
smd  that  the  produce  of  their  literary  la- 
bour and  industry  had,  instead  of  being 
appropriated  to  their  own  use,  been  uni- 
formly thrown  into  the  common  fund  for 
extending  the  adoption  and  influence  of 
Christianity.  [Hear,  hear  !1  After  read- 
ing the  testimonies  of  lords  Wellesley  and 
Mmto  in  favour  of  these  Missionaries, 
with  the  copy  of  the  authentic  instruc- 
tions which  they  received  when  pro- 
ceeding OQ  their  mission,  the  hon.  gentle- 
man concluded  with  moving  that  the  Peti- 
tion be  received. 

Ckneral  GoicqyBe  confirmed  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  gentleman,  as  to  the 
mistake  which  had  gone  forth  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  intentions  of  the  Baptists. — 
The  Petition  waf  then  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

AiSBiucAii  LiciM CK  Tradb.]  Mr.  ^ar* 
fj/ai  presented  a  Petition  from  certain 
merchants  of  London,  which  he  wished  to 
preface  by  a  few  observationsi  and  trusted 
the  House  would  favour  him  with  an  at- 
tention equal  to  the  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  chief  complaint  of  the  ^peti- 
tioners  was,  the  encouragement  given  by 
licenses  to  the  trade  of  lumber  and  staves, 
between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
our  West  India  colonies,  whilst  the  Ame- 
ricans took  nothing  from  us.  This  system 
was  unjust  and  ruinous  to  our  colonies,  or 
rather  to  our  provinces  in  North  America, 
which  bad  evinced  so  much  loyalty  and  so 
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much  bravery  in  repelling  the  invasion  of 
the  eneiny,  as  to  deserve  every  favow 
this  country  could  bestow  upon  them.  It 
was  ruinous  to  trade  in  general,  and  more 
especially  injurious  to  the  shipping  in- 
terest, which  employed  between  five  and 
SIX  hundred  sail  of  regular  ships  in  the 
trade  of  Quebec  filone,  and  which  were 
now  without  freight  by  the  interference 
of  neutral  ships  provided  with  licenses. 
It  had  been  said  in  defence  of  that  system, 
that  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  American 
ports  could  not  be  blockaded  during  the 
whole  year,  neutrals  would  at  all  events  get 
possession  of  that  trade;  and  it  wasbetter» 
since  they  were  to  enjoy  it,  that  it  should 
be  under  some  regulations  advantageous  to 
us.  This,  however*  was  a  plausible  ar^ 
ment,  and  nothing  else.  It  was  tru^  in- 
deed,  that  some  of  the  American  porta 
could  not  be  blockaded  throughout  the 
year,  but  then  there  was  no  other  market 
open  tp  the  kind  of  American  produce  he 
had  alluded  to  but  our  West  India  colo- 
nies ;  ^or  the  description  of  neutrals  the 
present  system  of  warfare  admitted,  could 
not  carry  it  to  France  or  to  her  dependen- 
cies, being  considered  by  that  power  as 
enemies.  By  encourag'mg  that  exporta- 
tion from  the  United  States,  we  were,  in 
fact,  submitting  our  own  American  nro- 
vinces  t^o  the  commercial  pressure  which 
was  intended  against  the  enemy.  It  had 
been  said  also,  that  our  American  pro- 
vinces were  not  able  to  supply  ihe  West 
India  market  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
lumber  and  staves  ;  this,  however,  he 
could  deny  from  the  most  respectable  an- 
thority.  Lumber  and  staves  were  at  pre* 
sent  unsaleable  in  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Island,  from  the 
want  of  demand:  and  they  had  on  hand 
a  stock  sufficient  to  supply  the  West  Indies 
for  five  years.  In  a  political  point  of  view, 
the  system  was  equally  erroneous ;  as  it 
prevented  the  States  of  America,  which 
supplied  those  articles,  firom  feeling  the 
pressure  of  the  war,  the  only  thine  perhaps 
which  could  thoroughly  disgust  them  with 
iU  He  had  always  been  asainst  the  sys- 
tem of  licenses ;  but  he  thou^t  that  ia 
no  case  had  it  been  more  injuriously  ex* 
tended.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  ad* 
verted  to  the  decrease  of  British  seamen, 
owing  to  the  employment  of  foreign  ship* 
ping.  This  had  been  proved  in  the  moat 
melancholy  way,  in  the  action  of  the  Java 
against  the  Constitution ;  a  great  part  of 
the  crew  of  our  frigate  consisted  of  fo- 
reigners who  refiised  to  obey  the  orders  of 
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the  ctptAia  to  repair  the  ship  in  the  in- 
teriaiMfoQ  of  the  action,  whereas  the 
Anerican  frigate  was  ready  in  an  hour  to 
MBew  the  enpgement.  He  anderstood, 
that  on  board  most  of  the  men  of  war, 
there  was  the  same  unusoal  proportion  of 
foreign  seamen,  and  this  coald  be  attri- 
buted to  no  other  caase,  bot  to  the  encou- 
ragemeat  exclasirely  given  to  foreign 
shipping.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  apolo- 
gisied  to  the  Hoase  for  baring  trespassed  so 
long  on  their  time  ;  bat  he  had  thought 
k  necessary  to  say  so  mwrtu  on  such  an 
n»portant  subject.  ' 

Mr.  Rokkum  thought  that  the  hon. 
gcptleman  had  been  very  far  from  taking 
a  correct  view  of  the  subject;  he  had 
seemed  to  object  to  the  granting  of  li- 
censes for  American  exportation,  especial- 
ly on  the  ground  that  they  contained  no 
specific  condition  for  an  adequate  quantity 
of  exports  on  our  side.  But  this  condition 
was  necessary  only  when  the  power  with 
which  we  traded  had  imposed  a  similar 
one  on  his  side,  as  was  the  case  in  respect 
to  France.  That  power  had  first  enacted, 
that  for  every  article  of  importation  she 
might  be  disposed  to  admit,  an  adequate 
exportation  of  her  own  produce  should 
prerioosly  take  place ;  it  was  of  course 
necessary  to  meet  her  on  equal  terms,  or 
BO  trade  could  possibly  take  place ;  but 
in  any  other  circumstances  it  was  impoli- 
tic to  fi>rce  exports.  It  should  be  besides 
recollected,  that  previous  to  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  a  number  of  American  vessels 
bad  sailed  from  the  ports  of  this  country, 
laden  with  the  produce  of  our  manufac- 
tures, and  the  licenses  now  so  much  com- 
plained of,  might  be  considered  as  a  just 
way  of  afibrding  America  the  means  of 
paying  for  the  goods  she  had  thus  got  be- 
fore band. .  It  was  impossible,  besides,  to 
carry  on  long  a  trade  when  all  the  advan- 
taget  of  exportation  were  on  one  side; 
and  it  ought  to  be  considered,  that  Ame- 
rica took  our  manufactures  in  exchange 
fsr  fcer  raw  produce,  and  we  were  in  a 
■nnoer  compeUeil  to  that  advantageous 
exchange,  for  she  had  nothing  else  to  give. 
If  it  was  true,  which  he  did  not  pretend 
to  deny,  that  American  ports  could  not  be 
blockaded  during  Cbe  whole  year,  and  that 
Beutrah  might  then  enjoy  that  trade  un- 
disturbed, why  should  we  deprive  our 
merchants  of  a  fair  participation  in  it  ?  Li- 
cences werci  besides,  for  unblockaded 
ports  only,  and  to  these  neutral  vessels 
had  access  at  all  times.  As  to  the  em- 
ployment of  foreign  ships  to  carry  on  our 
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trade,  it  was  an  evil  naturally  attendant 
on  a  state  of  warfare,  and  bad  been  so 
from  time  immemorial,  but  that  was  no 
reason  for  giving  up  all  trade,  because  it 
eould  not  be  carried  on  in  English  bot* 
toms.  As  to  (he  produce  of  our  Amo^ 
rican  colonies,  it  was  sufficiently  protected 
by  the  high  duties  imposed  in  all  the 
West  India  islands  upon  foreign  lumbert 
and  which  was  such,'  that  many  represen* 
tations  had  been  made,  complaining  that 
these  duties  amounted  to  a  prohibition. 
The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  ob* 
serving,  that  commerce,  in  time  of  war« 
could  not  be  attended  with  the  same  benO^ 
ficial  consequences  as  in  tiipe  of  peaces 
and  the  only  doty  of  government  was  to 
devise  the  best  way  possible  voder  exist* 
ing  circumstances. 

Sir  WaUtm  Cwrtk  approved  also  of  the 
principles  of  the  Petition. 

The  Petition  waa  then  brought  op  and 
read,  setting  forth, 

«'  That  by  the  Act  43  Geo.  S,  c.  153, 
various  articles  therein  specified  may  be 
imported  from  hostile  countries  in  neutral 
ships,  and  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchan* 
dize,  specified  in  any  order  of  council, 
may  also  be  so  imported,  in  contravention 
of  the  Act  of  12  Car.  2,  c.  18,  for  the  en- 
coiiraging  and  increasing  of  shipping  and 
navigation  ;  and  that,  by  the  Act  49  Geo. 
3,  c.  37>  any  goods,  wares,  or  mere  ban* 
dizes,  specified  in  any  order  of  coancil  or 
licence,  are  permitted  to  be  imported, 
daring  the  contiouance  of  hostilities,  from 
any  port  or  place  from  which  the  British 
flag  is  excluded  in  any  vessels  bebnging 
to  any  country,  whether  in  amity  with  hit 
Majesty  or  not,  in  further  contravention 
of  the  said  Act ;  and  that  the  petitioners 
humbly  conceive,  both  from  the  important 
national  interests  dependent  on  the  afore* 
said  Act  of  12  Car.  2,  c.  18,  as  well  as 
from  the  purport  of  the  Acts  of  the  43d 
and  48th  of  his  present  Majes^,  that  it 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  legislature  to 
dispense  witti  the  provisions  of  the  afore* 
said  Act,  for  the  encouraging  and  increas* 
ing  of  shipping  and  navigation,  in  any 
other  than  cases  of  urgent  necessity  ;  and 
that  the  petitioners  have  therefore  learnt, 
with  equal  surprize  and  regret,  that  it  is  ia 
the  contemplation  of  bis  Majesty's  govern* 
ment  to  authorize  the  importation  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  neutral  vessels,  of 
certain  articles  of  the  growth  and  produce 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  although 
those  states  are  now  engaged  in  the  most 
inveterate     and    unprovoked    hostilities 
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against  this  country  ;    and  that  the  peti< 
tioners  have  reason  to  doubt  whether  any 
necessity  exists  for  the  admission  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  any  of  the  articles  of 
the  growth  and   produce  of  the  United 
States;   but  more  particularly  they  beg 
leave  to  state  their  conviction  that  4io  ne- 
cessity can  exist  for    the  admission  of 
American  ashes,  staves,  or  wood  of  any 
kind,  as  the  markets  of  this  kingdom  have, 
for  several  years  last  past,  not  only  been 
fully  supplied,  but  were  absolutely  over- 
stocked with  the  articles  last  mentioned, 
imported  chiefly  from  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  in  British  ships,  and 
paid  for   in    British  manufactures;    and 
that  larse  additional  quantities  of  all  the 
aforesaid  articles,  and  more  than  sufficient 
for  the  demand  and  consumption  of  this 
country,  may  be  imported  this  season  from 
the  said  colonies,  if  not  prevented  by  the 
admission  of  the  same  articles  from  the 
United  States,  which,  if  licensed  by  his 
Majesty's  government,    must,    from   the 
lower  rate  of  freight  and   insurance  at 
which  the  same,  if  so  licensed,  could  be 
imported,  entirely  destroy    the  trade  of 
those  colonies  ;  and  that  the  petitioners, 
independently  of  the  total  destruction  of 
their  trade,   have  reason  to    dread   still 
greater  evils  from  the  measure  in  question, 
if  adopted,  as  they  apprehend  it  will  act 
not    only  as    an  encouragement  to   the 
United  States  to  persevere  in  the  prdsent 
%var,  but  as  a  discouragement,  in  an  equal 
degree,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
North  American  colonies,  whom  the  peti- 
tioners much  fear  it  might  lead  to  relax  in 
those  exertions  which  have  hitherto  con- 
tributed so  materially  to  preserve  those 
invaluable   colonies;    and  that  the  peti* 
tioners  humbly  conceive,  that  no  fact  has 
been  more  clearly  established,  by  the  ex- 
perience of  late  years,  than  the  import- 
ance, not  to  say  the  necessity,  of  every 
country  providing,  as  far  as  possible,  for 
the  sale  of  those  commodities  and  articles 
of  produce,  the  manufacturii^  or  raising 
of  which  tend,  in  the  greatest  degree,  to 
employ  the  industry  and  promote  the  ge- 
neral^ prosperity  of  the  community;    to 
this  necessity  his  Majesty's  ministers  were 
last  year  induced,  contrary  to  their  own 
avowed  conviction  of  expediency,  to  sa- 
crifice the  Orders  in  Council ;  to  a  similar 
necessity,  the  government  of  the  United 
States  was  obliged,  four  years  ago,  to  sa- 
crifice its  system  of  embargoes,  the  fa- 
vourite   measure  of   the   present   ruling 
party  of  thatxountry,  and  the  same  necet- 
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sity  formed  the  first  grounds  of  the  present 
exertions    of  Russia ;    that  a  principle, 
thufii  powerful,  should  therefore  be  applied 
to  the  encouragement  of  their  enemies^ 
and  the  discouragement  of  those  colonists 
in  whose  fate  the  honour  of  the  whole  em* 
pi  re  is  engaged,  and  the  interest  and  for« 
tunes  of  the  petitioners  more  immediately- 
involved,  is  to  them  a  source  of  the  greatest 
ftlarm;    and  that  the  petitioners   further 
conceive,  that,  in  the  present  war  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  it  is  most  essen- 
tially necessary  to  make  the  inhabitants 
of  those  states  feel  the  pressure  thereof  on 
their  trade  as  an  important  means  of  re- 
ducing their  government  to  sentiments  of 
moderation,  for,  should  the  war  be  unfor- 
tunately protracted  so  as  to  enable  those 
states  to  form  a  disciplined  army,  the  pe* 
titibners  cannot  but  apprehend,  from  their 
great  numerical  superiority,  the  eventual 
loss  to  this  kingdom  of  all  its  North  Ame- 
rican colonies  ;  and  that  the  petitioners 
beg  leave  humbly  to  represent  that,  inde- 
pendently of  the  various  evils  which  they 
have  specified  as  likely  to  arise  from  the 
proposed  measure,  it  appears  to  them  that 
no  adequate  motives  can  be  assigned  for 
the  adoption  thereof;  it  is  a  well-known 
fact,  that  the  balance  of  debt  is  at  present 
greatly  in   favour  of  the  United  States 
against  this  country,  and  therefore  (be  pro* 
posed  measure  cannot  be  necessary  for  ob- 
taining payment  of  debts  due  from  Ame« 
rican  citizens  to  British  subjects,  nor  yet 
for  realising  property  or  effects  belonging 
to  British  subjects  in  the  United  States, 
since  the  amount  of  British  property  in 
riiat  country  is  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
amount  of  American  property  in  this ; 
neither  does  it  appear  to  the  petitioners, 
that  the  proposed  measure  can  be  neces* 
sary  to  prevent  other  countries  being  sup- 
plied with  the  raw  materials  of  our  manu- 
factures below  the  rate  at  which  this  coun- 
try can  procure  them,  for,  although  the 
blockade  of  the  ports  of  the  United  States 
may  not  be  adequate  to  prevent  all  trade 
in  the  produce  and  commodities  of  those 
states,  it  is  fully  sufficient  to  enhance  the 
rates  of  freight  and  insurance  so  much  as 
to  prevent  their  produce  being  exported 
at  such  rates  as  either  to  interfere  with 
British  manufactures,  or  to  affi>rd  any  ma- 
terial encouragement  to  the  industry  of 
those  states ;  and  praying,  that  the  -im* 
portation  from  an  enemy's  country  of  any 
goods  or  merchandize,  the  produce  of  such 
country,  and   more  especially  of  ashes, 
staves,  and  wood  of  any  kind,  from  the 
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United  States  of  America,  may  be  prohi- 
bited,  or  .  that  racb  other  remedy  '  may 
be  applied,  as  to  the  House  shall  seem 
BKel/' 
Ordered  to  He  upon  the  table. 

ADMimALTT  Rbgistrak's  BiLL.]  The 
fiouse  resolred  itself  into  a  committee  on 
the  Admiralty  Registrar's  Bill,  when  se- 
Tcral  clauses  were  brought  up  and  read. 

Sir  W*  Scott,  after  some  remarks  vfpon  the 
node  in  which  this  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced, proposed  two  additional  clauses. 
i.  To  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act  the  Instance  Court  of  Admiralty,  on 
sccoont  of  the  smallness  of  the  sums  in 
dispute  in  the  suits  there  pending.  2.  To 
continue  in.  the  hands  of  the  Registrar  of 
the  court  of  Admiralty,  constantly,  the 
ism  of  10,000/.  to  defray  the  necessary 
ezpence  of  stamps,  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  H.  Martin  did  not  oppose  the 
daoses,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  re- 
presentation of  their  necessity  was  cor- 
rect ;  but  he  did  not  exactly  see  how  so 
large  a  sum  was  requisite. 

Sir  W.  Scott,  in  reply,  adverted  to  the 
inconvenience  that  would  result  from  the 
paynent  of  all  small  sums  into  the  hands 
of  the  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
and  adduced  this  as  a  reason  in  support  of 
both  his  clauses. 

Mr.  Wkuhread  thougbt  that  small  sums 
could  be  as  easily  paid  into  the  Bank  as 
large  amounts. 

Mr.  Stephen  and  sir  John  Nichol  sup- 
ported sir  W.  Scott's  clauses,  and  after  a 
short  conversation  they  were  agreed  to, 
the  judge  of  the  Admiralty  undertaking 
that  no  more  than  10,000/.  should  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  Registrar. 

The  Report  was  then  brought  up,  re- 
ceived, and  ordered  to  be  taken  into  fur- 
ther consideration  on  Friday. 
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Wednesday,  May  19. 

JLxATHER  Taz.1  Mr.  BcMon  rose  to 
put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  desirous 
of  ascertaining  for  the  satisfaction  of  the 
public,  whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  after  the  vote  of  the 
House  last  night,  to  oppose  the  Bill,  the 
second  reading  of  which  stood  for  to- 
morrow. 

The  Chancellor  of  ike  Exchequer  said, 
that  though  he  did  not  know  by  what  au- 
thority the  hon.  gentleman  thought  he  had 
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a  right  to  question  him  upon  that  subject, 
yet  he  had  no  objection  to  state,  that  ha 
did  not  conceive  the  question  decided  by 
the  vote  which  had  been  given,  and 
should  certainly  oppose  the  progress  of 

Irish  Finakce.]  Mr.  O'Hara  rose,  in 
pursuance  of  his  notice,  to  bring  forward 
a  motion  relative  to  the  Finance  of  Ire- 
land, but  the  hon.  gentleman  spok« 
throughout  in  a  tone  so  inaudible  in  the 
gallery,  that  we  cannot  attempt  to  give 
even  an  outline  of  what  he  said.  We 
understood  him  to  object  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Finance  Committee  as  incom- 
plete, and  to  complain  of  the  violatton 
of  the  7th  Article  of  the  Union ;  and  he 
entered  into  a  variety  of  calculations  to 
prove  that  Ireland  paid  a  proportion 
greater  than  the  amount  contemplated  at 
the  period  of  the  Union.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman concluded  with  moving,  *'  That 
the  Report  which,  upon  the  22d  of  July 
1812y  was  made  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee, to  whom  the  several  accounts  and 
papers  presented  to  the  House  in  1811, 
relating  to  the  public  income  and  expen- 
diture of  Ireland,  were  referred,  be  refer** 
red  to  a  committee.'' 

Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald  thought  the  referring 
it  to  a  committee  was  quite  unnecessary. 
The  7th  Article  of  the  Union  had  t>een 
much  misrepresented  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, indeed  his  construction  of  it  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  which  had  been 
put  on  it  by  parliament  itself.  The  points 
enforced  in  support  of  this  motion  had  al- 
ready been  fully  discussed  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  he,  therefore,  could  not  think  thai 
the  House  was  called  to  acquiesce  in  the 
proposition  for  referring  it  to  a  committee. 

Sir  J,  Newport  could  not  approve  of  the 
construction  put  on  the  7th  Article  of  the 
Act  of  Union  by  his  hon.  friend,  and 
therefore  could  not  support  bis  motion ; 
but  he  certainly  thought  that  the  question 
respecting  the  ratio  of  contribution  on  the 
part  of  Ireland  worthy  of  inquiry,  and  be 
should  take  another  opportunity  of  speak- 
ing on  that  point. 

Mr.  CyHara  replied,  after  which  the 
motion  was  negatived  without  a  division. 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.]  On 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Graitan,  the  House  re« 
solved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  to  consider  further  of  the  Bill  to 
provide  for  the  removal  of  the  Civil  and 
Military  Disqualifications  under  which  his 
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Majegty's  Roman  Catholic  Mbjects  now 
labour. 

Mr.  Canning,  in  bringing  up  some  new 
clauses,  observed,  that  in  them  he  had  en- 
deavoured  to  combine  and  meet  the  views 
of  most  of  those  with  whom  he  had  had 
communication  on  this  most  important 
subject;  and  bo  had  beeo  particularly 
anxious  to  avail  himaelf  of  the  suggestions 
of  a  noble  lord  (Castlereagh),  and  be 
hoped  he  had  been  successful.  He  trusted, 
that  he  had  now  succeeded  in  arranging 
efifectual  securities,  not  only  for  Protestant, 
but  also  for  Catholic  freedom.  He  should 
not  now  detain  the  Committee  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  his  clauses,  except 
it  was  desired ;  but  should  wait,  as  had 
been  previously  arranged,  until  the  whole 
bad  been  printed,  and  had  regularly  come 
to  the  hands  of  every  member. 

Mr.  Plunkctt  observed,  that  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Bill,  be  should  not  oc- 
cupy much  of  their  time  in  expressing  his 
complete  approbation  of  all  that  was  now 
before  them ;  but  if  the  Committee  would 
pardon  him,  he  would  trespass  on  them 
for  one  moment,  as  this  might  be  the  last 
opportunity  he  should  have  of  addressing 
them  on  the  present  subject,  as  he  was 
about  to  absent  himself  from  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  for  some  time.  He  had  paid 
the  greatest  attention  to  th«  clauses  just 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  as 
-well  as  to  the  labour  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Grattan).  He  was  happy 
to  say,  that  the  entire  of  the  clauses  as 
they  now  stood,  had  his  most  cordial  ap- 
probation. More  he  would  not  say  on 
the  present  occasion,  but  he  was  rejoiced 
to  see  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
succeeded  so  well  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  two  great  objects  of  the  measure — 
security  to  the  principles  and  establish- 
nents  of  the  Protestant,  and  also  to  the 
firee  exercise  of  the  opinion  of  the  Catho- 
b*c,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  admitted 
to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  con- 
stitutsen.  It  was  his  opinion,  that  those 
objects  had  been  most  clearly  and  satis- 
factorily accomplished  by  the  Bill  in  iu 
present  state— that  such  securities  had 
been  pniposed  as  ough^o  satisfy  even 
the  most  jealous  of  tblT  Protestants,  as 
well  as  the  moit  inimical  amongst  the 
Catholics.  In  thus  briefly  statipg  his  cor- 
dial approbation  of  the  whole  of  the 
clauses,  he  could  not  sit  down  without  ex- 
pressing his  hope,  though  he  might  not  be 
present  in  his  place  to  support  the  Bill, 
that  he  might  not  be  nieless  in  proi»oting 
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its  objects,  and  in  more  clearly  explaining 
its  views  in  the  country  to  which  he  was 
going. 

Lord  Castlereagh  expressed  his  concern 
at  the  intended  departure  of  the  facA. 
member  who  had  just  spoke ;  but  he  drew 
some  consolation  from  that  circumstance, 
as  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  hon.  mea« 
ber  would  endeavour  to  reiQove  those  false 
impressions  which  had  been  made  on  the 
minds  of  some  persons  in  Ireland,  respect- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Bill.  Now  that  be 
was  on  bis  legs,  he  could  not  but  bear 
testimony  to  the  success  which  had  at* 
tended  the  right  hon.  member's  (Mr.  Can- 
ning's) endeavours  to  meet  his  (lord  Castle* 
reagh's  views  in  the  clauses  which  had 
just  beeo  presented  ;  and  he  hoped,  in  the 
progress  of  the  Bill,  that  he  should  be 
able  to  give  his  cordial  support  to  the 
Bill :  at  present  it  had  his  concurrence. 

Mr.  Lockhart  thought  that  further  time 
ought  to  be  given  for  the  consideration  of 
the  new  clauses,  as  they  would  not  be 
printed  for  two  or  three  days»  and  ea 
Monday  they  were  to  be  discussed.  Ho 
wished  for  further  time,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  members  of  that  House,  bat  also 
on  account  of  the  people  of  EngUuKL 
He  disliked  precipitation  en  a  subject  of 
so  much  importance. 

Mr.  Cawmg  had  no  objection  to  go  into 
a  full  explanation  of  all  his  views  in  pro- 
posing the  clauses,  if  the  Committee  wish- 
ed him  to  do  so  at  the  present  moment : 
but  he  had  conceived  it  to  be  understood 
that  nothing  would  be  said  that  night  that 
could  call  forth  any  thing  like  debate; 
that  the  clauses  would  be  proposed  pro 
forma  for  the  purpose  of  having  them 
printed,  which  would  He  done  in  tweaty- 
four  hours,  and  therefore  he^had  abstained 
from  any  thing  like  remark  or  explana- 
tion. But  at  present,  he  really  thought 
the  House  was  not  in  ^a  state  to  go  into 
that  explanation,  and  as  there  were  only 
shades  of  difference  between  many  of  the 
friends  of  the  Bill,  imperfect  ^statements 
might  have  an  iiijurious  eflfect,  and  which 
could  only  be  avoided  by  waiting  till  the 
clauses  were  printed  and  in  the  hands  of 
every  member.  The  time  occupied  by 
the  printing  would  be  very  shoi^,  but  he 
was  ready  to  give  full  explanation  now  if 
required. 

Lord  Castlereagh  thooght,  that  on  so 
delicate  a  subject,  explanation  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  was  very  unadvisable ;  that 
it  would  be  much  better  to  wait  till  Um 
clauses  should  be  printed* 
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Mr.  R^fder  difiered  fron  his  noble  fritiid. 
He  thought  tome  explanation  of  the  claotei 
ought  to  be  given,  before  the  House  came 
to  the  discussion  of  them.  They  had  just 
received  clauses  which  would  not  be 
printed,  perhaps,  before  Saturday;  and 
on  Monday  they  were  to  be  discussed. 
The  subject  was  one  of  delicacy— but 
oaght  it  therefore  to  be  so  precipitated  ? 
The  daanes  might  be  of  great  length ;  and 
they  ought  6r8t  to  be  printed,  then  to  be 
explained  after  they  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  members,  and  farther  time  oeght  to 
be  given  for  the  discussion  of  them.  He 
codd  not  but  express  his  regret  at  the  in- 
tended departure  of  an  hon.  member  op- 
posite (Mr.  Plonkett)»  though,  possibly, 
he  might  have  reason  to  dread  his  talents; 
yet  he  cootd  not  |^ut  regret  that  the  House 
wonld  not  have  the  benefit  of  those  talents 
in  the  farther  discussions  that  might  take 
pisce  on  the  Bill.  Though  that  hon.  mem* 
ber  had  expressed  his  cMtlial  approbation 
of  the  entire  of  the  clauses,  he  (Mr.  R«) 
still  retained  the  opinion  which  he  hacl 
already  expressed  against  the  principle 
of  the  Bill ;  and  be  had  little  hope  that 
any  thing  would  be  adduced  which  could 
induce  him,  in  the  future  opportunities 
which  he  should  have  of  expressing  his 
sentiments,  of  altering  the  opinion  which 
be  had  already  given. 

Mr.  Cmmmg  stated,  that  the  clauses 
would  be  ready  for  every  member  long 
before  Saturday  ;  that  they  would  be 
printed  by  to-morrow  evening  at  latest ; 
and  therefore  the  complaints  that  had 
been  made  were  not  well  foanded^  He, 
however,  could  not  but  express  his  hope, 
as  well  as  his  firm  belief,  that  the  endea- 
▼onrs  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to  dis- 
parage the  Bill  would  be  futile, especially 
as  the  attempts  had  been  made  in  a  some- 
what irregular  manner^  at  a  moment  when 
it  was  understood  on  all  sides  that  nothing 
should  be  said  this  night  that  could  call 
forth  any  thing  like  debate. 

The  clauses  were  passed,  as  having  been 
read  a  first  time,  after  which  the  House 
lesumed,  when  the  Chairman  obtained 
leave  to  sit  again  on  Monday  next.— Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS, 

Thunday,  May  20. 

Pbtitiok    op    Cotton    Sfiunbrs    of 

pAiftLBY.]     Mr.  Fmlay  presented  a  Peti- 

tioa  from  the  cotton  spinners,  m^nufac- 

toers,  and  mercbanu,  and  others  interested 


in  the  cotton  trade,  in  the  town  of  Pais- 
ley, and  the  vicinity  thereof;  setting 
forth, 

**  That  the  cotton  manufacture  is  by  far 
the  most  extensive  and  important  branch 
of  trade  carried  on  by  the  inbabiunts  c^ 
that  part  of  the  country,  and  particularly 
that  part  thereof  consisting  of  fine  and 
fancy  muslins,  which  the  petitioners  hum- 
bly presume  is  no  where  else  manufactured* 
either  in  similar  perfection  or  to  the  same 
extent ;  in  this  manufacture  the  great  pro- 
portion of  their  capital  is  embarked,  and 
on  it  all  classes  of  society  most  materially 
depend  for  support:    and  that  viewing, 
therefore,  the  preservation  and  prosperity 
of  the  cotton  manufacture  as  of  vital  im- 
portance, not  merely  in  regard  to  that  dis- 
trict, as  altogether  dependent  upon  it,  bet 
as  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare 
of  the  British  empire,  the  petitioners 'view, 
with  serious  alarm,  and  apprehension  of 
danger  to  the  prosperity  of  the  trade,  a 
prohibition. of,  or  other  regulation  restrict- 
ing the  importation  of  cotton  wool,  the 
growth  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
because  the  petitioners  humbly  conceive 
that  such  prohibition  would    efiSsctually 
check  and  destroy  that  valuable  manofiic- 
ture,  as  they  almost  exclt|sively,  or  at 
least  in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the 
regular  supply  of  this  description  of  the 
raw  material  for  enabling  them  to  carry 
on  the  manufacture,  especially  of  the  finer 
sorts  of  cotton  goods,  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  no  other  kind  of  cotton  can  be 
substituted   for  that  of  the  United  States, 
while  its  exdusion  would  accelerate  and 
encourage  the  introduction  of  the  manu- 
factures enjoyed  by  this  nation  into  foreign 
countries ;  and  that  by  the  Act  of  49  Geo. 
3,  c.^98,  for  repealing  the  several  duties  of 
customs  chargeable  in  Great  Britain,  and 
for  granting  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof,  a 
duty  was  imposed  upon  cotton  wool  equal 
to  2d.  per  pound  weight,  if  imported  in 
.British-built  ships,  and   3d.    per  pound 
weight  if  imported  in  ships  not  Britith- 
built ;  and  that  the  operation  of  this  law  ia 
prejudicial  to   the  manufactures  of  our 
country,  and  as  such  has  been  felt  sensibly 
by  the  petitioners,  in  so  much  as  it  has  in- 
creased the  price  of  the  raw  material,  and 
consquently  reduced   in  the  same  propor- 
tion the  price  of  labour,  so  as,  upon  the 
whole,  to  meet,  the  level  of  foreign  mar- 
kets;   and  that,  while  the  petitioners  are 
placed  in  a  situation' to  compete  with  fo- 
reign manufacturers  upon    equal   terms, 
and  firee  of  legiBfative  restrictioiM  on  the 
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raw  material,  they  aresatisBed  that  no  ri< 
valship  can  disappoint  th«ir  hopes;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  reason  to  ap- 
IN'ehend  fatal  danffer  to  their  trade,  were 
the  importation  of  American  cotton,  8o  in- 
dispenaibly  necessary  for  carrying  on  their 
trade,  to  be  restricted,  or  they  denied  the 
requisite  supply  .of  that  article,  while  the 
manufacturers  of  other  nations  should  la- 
bour under  no  such  restraint  or  disadvan- 
tage ;  and,  instead  of  checking  the  British 
manufacturer  in  his  exertion  to  increase 
amd  export  the  manufactures  of  our  coun- 
try, by  increasing  the, difficulty  to  procure 
the  raw  material,  or  totally  excluding  it, 
the  petitioners  submit  that  it  is  expedient 
to  permit  them  to  enjoy  every  possible  fa- 
cility, at  the  present  crisis,  to  come  into 
competition  with  the  manufacturers  of 
America  and  the  continent  of  Europe  upon 
equal  terms;  for,  besides  the  natural  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
America  in  procuring  the  raw  materia)  at 
«  cheaper  rate  than  those  of  this  country, 
the  difficulty  of  being  regularly  supplied 
with  British  goods,  of  late  years,  as  they 
formerly  were,  has  of  necessity  given 
birth  there  to  similar  cotton  manufactures 
with  those  once  exclusively  the  boast  of 
Britain  ;  and  that  the  petitioners  have  also 
good  grounds  (ojc  believing  that,  during  the 
period  of  the  exclusion  of  British  goodi 
from  the  continent,  the  improvement  of 
their  manufactures,  especially  in -Prussia, 
bas  been  so  considerable,  that  they  are 
now  able  to  supply  themselves  with  all  but 
perhaps  the  finer  fabrits  of  cotton  goods, 
and  these  too  must  very  soon  be  manufac- 
tured there  and  in  America,  if  once  driven 
from  this  country  by  any  exclusion  of  the 
raw  material,  which  they  continue  to  en- 
joy unrestricted  and  at  a  cheaper  rate ; 
and  praying  the  House  to  investigate  mi- 
nutely this  important  subject  before  adopt- 
ing any  measure  relative  to  it,  and  parti- 
cularly to  guard  against  the  adoption  of 
•oy  measure  which^  even  in  the  remotest 
consequence  or  tendency,  can  aid  the  in- 
terests and  exertions  of  our  rivals  on  the 
continent,  or  our  enemies  in  America,  to 
supplant  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great 
Britain,  or  which  may,  in  any  manner, 
prejudice  or  lessen  the  demand  for  British 
muslins  in  foreign  markets,  on  which  al- 
most entirely  depend  the  welfare  and  exis- 
tence of  this  great  source  of  imperial 
wealth/' 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Petition  of  Wobkingtoh  Agricul- 


tural   SOCIBTT    RESPECTING    THE    CORN 

Laws.  3  A  Petition  of  several  members  of 
the  Workington  Agricultural  Society,  was 
presented  and  read  ;  setting  forth, 

**  That,  notwithstanding  the  great  im« 
provements  which  have  been  made  in 
agriculture  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  last  ten  years,  amounting  in  Talu« 
of  produce  to  upwards  of  20  ipillions,  it 
appears  from  the  unusual  high  prices  of 
grain  in  the  present  year,  that  even  in 
moderate  seasons  the  produce  is- not  equal 
to  the  consumption  ;  and  that,  from  docu* 
roents  on  the  table  of  the  House,  it  it 
shewn  that,  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  po- 
pulation of  Great  Britain  has  been  aug- 
mented one  eighth,  or  somewhat  more  tban 
1 ,000,000  and  this  during  a  period  of  un- 
exampled pressure,  from  war  and  scarcity  ; 
and  that,  independent  Of  the  individual 
sufferings  of  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, which  cannot  be  viewed  without 
the  deepest  regret,  the  enormous  sums  paid 
for  grain  imported  from  foreign  countries 
has  proved  a  serious  injury  to  the  empire; 
and  therefore  the  petitioners  feel  them- 
selves justified  in  calling  upon  the  House 
to  take  the  premises  into  its  serious  consi- 
deration, and,  with  dua  deference,  recom- 
mend a  revision  of  the  corn  laws  and  a  ge- 
neral inclosure  act,  both  which  measures 
they  conceive  would  materially  contribute 
to  the  security  and  encouragement  of 
agriculture,  and  a^rd  the  fairest  pre- 
sumption of  obtaining  a  supply  of  grain  of 
British  growth  not  only  adequate  to  our 
present  necessities,  but  to  the  growing  con- 
sumption  likely  to  arise  from  the  increas- 
ing population  of  the  country/' 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Breach  opPkivilege— Mr.  Crbetet.} 
Mr.  Cruvey  said  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
acquaint  the  House,  that  he  had  been 
obliged,  that  day,  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  King 
of  100/.  or  go  to  prison,  for  a  supposed 
libel  contained  in  a  speepb  made  by  him 
in  that  House.  Deeming  this  a  case  of  the 
greatest  importance  for  the  consideration 
of  parliament,  he  had  drawn  up  a  Petition 
or  Remonstrance  on  the  subject,  in  which 
he  had  given  a  complete  detail  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  intending  to  have 
presented  it  this  night.  The  time  required 
for  extending  the  narrative  in  a  fair  and 
legible  form,  rendered  this  impossible  to- 
night. The  Petition  and  Remonstrance 
should  be  ready  to  be  presented  to-mor- 
row ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  thought 
himself  called  on  to  giye  this  intimatioii 
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to  the  House,  thereby  aTail'mg  himself  of 
the  earliest  opportuoity  of  apprisiog  them 
of  the  situation  in  which  he  had  been 
placed .  His  Petition  and  Remonstrance  he 
thoald  present  to-morrow,  and  should  then 
name  some  other  day  on  which  to  bring 
the  subject  under  the  consideration  of  par- 
liament. 

Ma.  Palmer's  Claims.]  Colonel  Palmer 
moved,  ''That  the  Resolution  which, 
upon  the  ]6th  of  May  1808,  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider  of  the 
Keportwhicb,  upon  the  13th  of  July  1807, 
was  made  from  the  Committee  on  the  Pe- 
tition of  John  Palmer,  of  the  city  of  Bath, 
esq.;  and  to  whom  the  Report  which, 
upon  the  13th  of  July  1797,  was  made 
from  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
of  the  agreement  made  with  Mr.  Palmer 
for  the  reform  and  improvement  of  the 
Post  Office  and  its  revenue,  might  be  read :" 
—And  the  same  was  read  accordingly,  as 
follows:  "  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Palmer' is 
entitled  to  his  per  centage  on  the  net  in- 
creased revenue  of  the  Post  Office  be- 
yond the  sum  of  240,000/.  to  be  paid  hin^ 
from  the  5th  of  April  1793,  and  during 
his  life,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
appointment  of  1789,  deducting  the  sum 
of  5,0001.  a  year  received  subsequent  to 
the  5th  of  April  1793/'  He  then  moved. 
That  the  said  Resolution  be  referred  to  a 
Committee. 

The  Speaker  asked,  being  a  grant  of 
public  money,  if  the  subject  was  recom- 
mended by  tfie  crown  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  he 
had  very  considerable  difficulty  on  this 
subject.  He  was  of  opinion  the  claim 
was  unfounded,  but  as  the  House  had 
formerly  debated  and  come  to  decisions 
upon  the  question,  he  did  not  think  it  right 
to  withhold  from  the  hon.  gentleman  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  his  mo- 
tion. 

The  motion  was  then  put  and  agreed 
to ;  and  certain  accounts  were  ordered  to 
be  referred  to  the  committee. 

Irish  Malt  Duties'  Bill.1  Mr.  W. 
FUtgerald  moved  the  order  of  the  day,  for 
the  House  to  go  into  a  Committee  on  the 
Irish  Malt  Duties'  Bill.'  He  observed,  at 
the  same  time,  that  at  the  suggestion  of 
several  Irish  members,  he  had  been  in- 
duced to  raise  the  duty  3s.  only  per  barrel 
instead  of  5t.  and  that  he  expected  to 
make  op  the  deficiency  between  the  two 


sums  by  some  n^w  regulations  in  the 
collection  of  the  duty,  and  by  new  mea" 
sur/es  to  prevent  illicit  malting  and  illicit 
distillation. — On  the  motion  for  the  Speaker 
leaving  the  chair. 

Sir  John  Newport  rose  to  oppose  it. 
The  statement  just  made  to  the  House  had 
not  in  the  least  altered  his  sentiments  re-^ 
specting  the  measure,  and  he  would  take 
the  liberty  of  ^stating  his  objections  to  the 
House;  and  if  he  could  be  as  fortunate  as 
he  had  been  in  1809,  when  he  had  been 
the  means  of  preventing  a  minister  from 
adopting  a  similar  measure,  he  should 
consider  that  he  had  done  an  essential  ser- 
vice to  Ireland.  He  should  first  premise, 
that,  however  revenue  might  be  wanting 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  coun- 
try, yet,  if  revenue  could  not  be  procured 
but  by  contaminating  the  morals  of  the 
people,  it  should  be  instantly  rejected 
with  indignation.  If  he  could  prove,  there* 
fore,  that  the  intended  duty  would  drive 
the  people  from  the  use  of  beer,  to  which 
they  were  now  accustomed,  to  that  of 
spirits,  he  was  sure  he  should  have  the 
House  with  him  in  rejecting  the  measure. 
But  this  was  not  all :  he  would  prove  that 
this  evil  would  not  even  be  compensated 
by  any  increase  of  revenue,  and  that  the 
augmentation  of  duty  would  reduce  the 
produce  of  it.  This  had  uniformly  taken 
place  since  the  year  1 803  to  the  present 
time,  whenever  any  augmentation  of  duty 
on  malt  had  taken  place  in  Ireland.  The 
right  hon.  baronet  went  into  a  variety  of 
details  to  prove  his  assertion,  and  produced 
\:ompara,tive  tables  of  the  amount  of  the 
duty  laid,  and  of  its  actual  produce.  From 
these  he  maintained,  that,  including  the 
deficiency  in  the  newly  imposed  duties, 
there  was  a  deficit  of  200,000/.  a  year 
on  the  revenue  from  malt  in  Ireland. 
This  was  a  n;o8t  decisive  proof  of  what 
he  ha<i  so  oflen  stated  to  the  House,  that 
an  increase  of  tax  was  attended  with  a  loss, 
instead  of  an  increase  of  revenue;  and 
yet,  with  these  facts  staring  the  House  in 
the  face,  they  were  called  upon  to  add 
full  50  per  cent,  to  the  malt  duties  in  Ire- 
land. The  right  hon.  baronet  then  com* 
pared  the  rate  of  duties  on  malt  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Ireland,  and  maintained,  that 
there  was  no  proportion.  In  1809,  when 
distillation  was  stopped  in  Ireland,  the 
breweries  alone  paid  41 1,000/«  malt  duty, 
exceeding  by  50,000/.  the  aggregate 
amount  of  duty  paid  before  by  breweries 
and  distilleries  together.  The  House 
should  view,  with  great  jealousy>  any  air 
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tempt  to  deprive  the  brewert  of  tiie  ad* 
vantage  tbey  had  thus  acquired,  and  ta 
force  the  people  of  Ireland  again  to  ibe 
dte  of  spirits.  The  House  and  the  coyn- 
try  wished  to  see  that  people  peaceable ; 
they  wished  to  see  them  acquire  habits  of 
industry,  and  to  see  them  improving  in 
tbeir  morals;  all  those  prospects  wouKl  be 
destroyed  by  the  constant  use  of  spirits; 
and,  under  those  circumstances,  could  even 
the  tax  prove  productive,  which  it  would 
not,  it  ought  to  be  rejected  as  injurious  to 
the  peace,  prosperity,  and  morals  of  the 
coutitry.  He  trusted  that  those  state- 
mentt,  which  three  years  ago  had  induced 
a  House  of  Commons  to  reject  a  similar 
tax,  would  induce  the  House  to  adopt  a 
•imilar  conduct  hi  the  present  instance. 
'  The  principles  were  the  same,  and  unless 
tlie  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  could 
prove  that  since  that  period  circumstances 
had  so  hr  changed  that  the  tax  would 
BOW  prove  productive,  without  being  in- 
jurious to  the  manners  of  the  people,  be 
trusted  that  the  House,  the  guardians  of  the 
public  purse,  and  no  less  so  of  public  mo- 
rats  and  public  peace,  would  reject  the 
neasure  altogether. 

Mr.  Show,  of  Dublin,  coincided  entirely 
io  opinion  with  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
and  adverted  to  the  Petition  from  the 
brewers  of  Dublin,  referred  to  a  commit- 
lee  of  the  House,  when  the  late  advance 
op  the  malt  duty  had  taken  place,  repre- 
•entin^  the  losses  they  had  suffered,  and 
the  misery  of  the  people  from  the  use  of 
spirits. 

General  Mathew  could  not  allow  the 
jneasure  to  pass  without  saying  a  few 
vrordt.  From  the  advices  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Waterford,  Limerick,  Cork, 
Cloamel,  Permoy,  and  several  other  towns 
hi  tbe  south  of  Ireland,  he  was  sure  that 
the  intended  tax  wtrald  ruin  the  brewers, 
whose  trade  was  so  flourishing,  and  who 
manufactured  so  good  a  beverage,  that  a 
great  deal  of  it  was  knported  into  this 
country.  He  was  sure  that  the  represen- 
tatives of  tkat  part  of  Ireland  would  not 
vote  with  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on 
tbts  occasion.  No  one  who  knew  that 
cotmtry  but  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
happy  effects  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  diminution  in  the  coasumption  of 
tpirits;  riots  had  been  gradually  dimi- 
nishing, and  the  people  were  rapidly  av- 
•uming  habits  of  order,  cleanliness,  and 
aobriety.  All  this  would  be  now  dbne 
away,  for  although  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
Man  had  proposeid  to  reduce  hit  intended 
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duty,  IWhu  five  shilliiigs  to  three,  still 
perter  weald  be  too  mileh  raited  in  price 
by  thai  duty  te  become  the  beverage  of 
the  people,  and  they  would  be  supplied 
with  spirits  from  illicit  distillation.  Thot 
would  tleir  meralf  be  ruined,  aa  well  at 
tbeiff  health,  and  also  that  of  the  rising 
generation.  The  right  hon.  gentleaaaii 
himself  seemed  to  have  seen  the  deficiency 
of  his  system,  by  proposing  ahready  to 
reduce  his  intended  duty  from  five  shil- 
lings to  three ;  but  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple it.  was  eqo41ly  fair  to  reduce  it  to  one, 
or  rather  to  leave  it  as  it  was.  The  right 
hon,  gentleman  had  ceruinly  stated  very 
fairly,  that  he  was  ready  to  abandon  that 
tax  for  any  other  that  could  be  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  he  was  sure  that  if  he  would 
turn  the  subject  in  his  mind,  and  delay  the 
measure  for  a  fortnight,  it  would  prove 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  William  Pittgerald  refused  the  pro- 
posed delay,  and  was  induced  to  ofier 
himself  thus  early  in  the  debate  to  the 
notice  of  the  House,  with  the  firm  hope 
of  being  able  to  prove  satisfactorily  to  the 
House,  that  the  tax  would  not  be  injurious 
to  the  morals  of  the  people — an  effect  he 
deprecated  and  abhorred  as  much  as  any 
man — and  that  it  would  not  prove  nnpro* 
ductive.  He  had  consented  to  reduce  bis 
intended  duty,  from  five  to  three  shillings, 
at  the  suggestion  of  several  Irish  members, 
to  whose  opinion  he  was  glad  to  give  way, 
add  expecting  to  be  able  to  make  op  the 
defietency  by  new  regulations,  and  by 
tlie  prevention  of  illicit  distilleriea ;  but 
little  had  he  expected,  that  this  modtfica- 
tioB  of  his  plan,  adopted  only  firom  a  con- 
ciliatory disposition,  could  be  used,  at  it 
bad  been, by  the  hon.  generat,  at  an  argu- 
ment against  the  very  principle  of  the 
measure.  But  it  was  his  fate  to  be  fre- 
quently liahle  to  similar  animadvertiooa  ; 
Hhis  he  had  been  accused  of  a  wish  te 
smuggle  the  present  Bill  through  the 
House,  by  the  very  persons  at  whose  sttgw 
gestien  he  had  introduced  the  Irish  busi- 
ness earlier  in  the  session,  in  order  to  give 
more  tihie  for  discussion,  and  when  the 
Bill  had  still  five  stages  to  go  through,  a 
number,  be  was  sure,  quite  sufficient  for 
the  Boost  immoderate  debater.  The  right 
hon.  baronet  said,  that  the  paramount 
duty  of  every  governpnent,  and  of  the 
House,  was  to  protect  the  morals  of  the 
people^  be  entirely  approved  of  that  doc- 
trine, it  was  self-evident,  and  did  not  in 
consequence  require  much  comment ;  but 
the  nest  d^ty  of  a  fotemment  was  to 
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provide  a  rerenae  for  the  exigencies  of 
the  state  ;  and  it  was  not  fair  to  impede 
the  measures  proposed  for  that  purpose 
by  vague  assertions,  that  they  militated 
against  the  morals  of  the  people.  If  the 
discussion  of  this  Bill  had  come  afiter  his 
annual  statement  of  the  Irish  Finances, 
the  House  would  have  been  aware  of  the 
narrow  limits  to  which  taxation  was  re- 
duced in  Ireland.  By  the  articles  of  the 
Union,  no  duty  could  be  laid  in  Ireland 
oo  any  article  not  liable  to  one  in  England, 
Dor  were  the  duties  to  be  higher  in  Ireland, 
than  in  England.  The  customs  were 
equally  limited  ;  for  the  four^fifths  of  the 
imports  came  from  England,  and  on  those 
they  were  precluded  from  I  ay  jug  a  higher 
duty  than  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  It 
was  the  case  m  England—indirect  taxa* 
lion  was  in  a  measure  unlimited,  and  they 
had  besides  the  resource  of  war  taxes  and 
direct  taxation.  He  wished  gentlemen  to 
look  fairly  into  the  question ;  and  they 
would  see,  that  to  obtain  their  assent  he 
bad  only  to  prove,  that  the  tax  would  not 
prove  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  for  they  had  only  the  assertion  of 
the  right  hon.  baronet  to  say  that  it  would 
be  unproductive,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  bis  own  assertion  to  the  contrary 
fhoold  not  have  an  equal  weight.  The 
right  hon;  gentleman  then  entered  into  a 
variety  of  details;  and  produced  a  variety 
of  documents  to  prove  that  the  statements 
of  the  right  hon.  baronet  as  to  the  unpro- 
ductiveness of  the  malt  duties  in  Ireland 
were  founded  on  misconceptions.  He 
then  refuted,  with  much  warotith,  the  ac- 
cusation thrown  against  the  Irish  govern- 
ment, that,  to  raise  a  revenue,  they  were 
ready  to  sacrifice  the  morals  of  the  people* 
The  bare  assertion  of  so  foul  and  so  vague 
a  charge  excited  his  utmost  indignation ; 
bat  the  fact  was,  that  the  present  duty 
on  malt  would  increase  the  price  of  porter 
only  three  farthings  a  pot ;  that  since  the 
time  to  which  the  right  hon.  baronet  had 
alluded,  the  duty  on  spirits  had  been 
doubled^  and  that  the  present  duty  would 
equally  extend  to  breweries  and  to  distil- 
kries ;  and  there  could  he,  of  course,  no 
reason  to  apprehen4  that  the  people  should 
be  driven  to  the  use  of  spirits.  As  to  the 
Daw  duty  afiecting  the  exports  of  porter 
from  Ireland,  it  hardly  could  be  the  case, 
since  the  whole  of  the  drawback  was  to 
|>e  allowed  on  exportation  :  and  ha  could 
not  conceive  that  the  trifling  duty  on  the 
internal  consumption  could  ruin  the 
brewers,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  hon. 
(VOL.  XXYI.) 


general  opposite*  After  a  variety  of  other 
observations,  the.  right  hon.  gentleman 
mentioned  his  intention  of  proposing  to* 
morrow  io  the  House,  to  name  a  commit- 
tee to  enquire  into  the  causes  of  illicit  dis- 
tilleries in  Ireland,  and  to  devise  the  best 
means  of  preventing  it.  On  this  occasion, 
he  would  recommend  the  most  important 
choice  of  the  members  intended  to  form 
the  committee^  as  it  might  be  found  neces- 
sary to  renew  the  law  lately  abrogated  to 
make  districts  and  counties  answerable  for 
the  penalties,  a  step  which  no  minister 
would  take  without  the  sanction  of  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  D,  Browne  saw  no  other  remedy  for 
illicit  distilleries,  but  the  renewal  of  that 
law,  which  would  have  proved  effectual, 
if  continued  in  force. 

Mr.  French,  on  the  contrary,  depre- 
cated the  renewal  of  that  law  as  most  op- 
pressive, the  county  of  Cavan  having  at 
one  time  35,000/.  penalties  to  pay. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Peel,  the 
House  divided  on  the  question  for  the 
Speaker  to  leave  the  chair.  For  the  ques- 
tion. 110;  Against  it  36,  Majority  74.—^ 
The  House  then  went  into  a  committee  on 
the  Bill. 

AMERicitN  Loyalists.]  Mr.  Lock- 
hart  moved,  "  That  the  Report  which, 
upon  the  1st  of  March  last,  was  made  from 
the  Committee  to  whom  it  was  referred  to 
consider  of  the  Report  which,  upon  the 
25th  of  March  1812,  was  made  from  the 
Committee  on  the  petition  of  the  several 
persons  whose  names  are  thereto  sub- 
scribed, on  behalf  of  themselves  or  others, 
whose  claims  have  been  judged  good  by 
the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  the  43d  year  of 
his  Majesty's  reign,  intituled,  'An  Act 
for  appointing  commissioners  for  distri- 
buting the  money  stipulated  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  of  America,  under  the 
convention  made  between  his  Majesty  and 
the  said  United  States,  among  the  persons 
having  claims  to  compensation  out  of  such 
money,'  and  who  were  empowered  to  re- 
port their  observations  thereupon,  might 
be  read  ;''  and  the  same  beinff  read  ;  tne 
hon.  gentleman  rose,  he  said,  to  move, 
"  That  the  petitioners  have  established 
such  a  case  as  forms  an  equitable  ground 
for  parliamentary  relief.''  It  was  well 
known,  that  before  the  war  with  America^ 
in  1776|  great  debu  were  due  from  the 
Americans  to  this  country.  A  provision 
was  made  by  the  treaty  of  Paris^  that  th» 
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American  courts  should  be  open  to  those 
claims  of  British  sabjects ;  but  notwith- 
standing that  treaty,  those  claims  were 
not  allowed  to  be  entertained  by  the 
American  courts  of  justice.  Remon- 
strances to  the  ministers  of  this  country 
accordingly  took  place,  in  consequence  of 
which  there  was  another  treaty  entered 
into  with  the  American  go?emment, 
called  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  Amity,  and 
Commerce,  and  those  claims  were  put  into 
a  state  of  adjustment;  but  before  any  final 
decision  was  come  to  on  them,  it  happened 
that  a  war  broke  out  with  France,  and  in 
consequence  of  some  illegal  captures  of 
American  vessels  having  been  made,  the 
consideration  of  the  former  claims  had 
been  interrupted,  so  that  no  adjustment 
.  had  taken  place  from  1782  to  1800.  He 
hoped,  however,  that  from  the  claims  hav- 
ing been  so  long  disregarded,  no  member 
would  suppose  that  the  importance  or  jus- 
tice of  them  wa*  lessened.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  it  ought  to  add  to  their 
weight.  The  merchants  here  who  had 
these  claims  had  repeatedly  pressed  them 
on  the  consideration  of  ministers,  and  had 
shewn  that  they  amounted  to  no  less  a 
sum  than  2,000,000/.  In  consequence  of 
these  applications,  another  treaty  had 
been  entered  into,  and  commissioners  had 
been  appointed  to  consider  the  claimti,  and 
to  determine  on  their  validity.  Those 
commissioners  had  agreed  to  take,  in  lieu 
of  the  sum  of  2,000,000/.  a  compensation 
very  much  below  that  sum,  viz.  600,000/. 
but  this  was  done  without  any  application 
to,  or  consent  given  by  the  claimants. 
They  in  consequence  remonstrated,  and 
told  ministers  they  had  been  deeply  in- 
jured. Mr*  Addington,  who  was  then  the 
prime  minister,  advised  them  not  to  bring 
forward  their  claims  at  that  time»  and  he 
would  take  care  they  should  notsuffef  by 
their  forbearance.  This  convention  had 
been  made  just  after  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  ministers,  from  a 
fear  of  being  drawn  into  fresh  hostilities 
with  the  First  Consul,  if  they  insisted  on 
the  Americans  instantly  uilfilling  the 
^  terms  of  the  treaty,  had  induced  Mr.  Ad- 
dington  to  advise  the  merchants  of  this 
/country  to  forego,  at  that  time,  pressing 
any  farther  their  claims,  in  which  they 
had  incurred  a  loss  of  840,000/.  He  be* 
lieved  it  was  well  known  the  sovereign 
had,  in  certain  cases,  a  right  to  wave  the 
consideration  of  the  rights  of  particular 
subjects,  where  the  grand  and  essential 
interests  of  the  stat^  came  in  competition 


with  them,  and  demanded  a  preference ; 
but  it  was  at  the  same  time  always  under- 
stood, that  the  subjects,  so  obliged  to  giv^ 
way,  had  an  undoubted  claim  to  remu- 
neration from  the  public,  whose  interests 
they  had  been  obliged  to  give  way  to* 
The  amount  of  the  illegal  captures  from 
the  Americans  was  stated  to  be  1,400,0001. 
and  thi»  had  been  so  mixed  up  with  the 
American  claims  from  the  merchants  here, 
as  to  induce  the  commissioners  to  strike  n 
balance  of  600,000/.  for  the  claims  of  the 
merchants ;  and  as  this  had  been  done  to 
forward  and  promote  the  interesu  of  the 
state,  by  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the 
merchants  having  individual  claims  on 
America,  the  question  was,  whether  mi« 
nisters,  by  havings  sanctioned  the  act  of 
the  commissioners,  in  thus  blending  the 
daims  of  individuals  with  those  made 
against  the  state,  and  thus  striking^  balance 
between  them,  had  not  given  the  strongest 
proof,  that  nothing  but  the  highest  inte* 
rests  of  the  sute,  had  induced  them  to  do 
so ;  and  having  done  this  for  the  interests 
of  the  state,  to  the  great  injury  of  the 
claimants,  they  had  an  undoubted  right  to 
expect  to  be  remunerated  from  the  public 
purse.  He  knew  it  had  been  suggested, 
that  the  loss  had  been  occasioned  by  war, 
and  that  losses  by  war  were  not  compen- 
sated; but  it  might  be  recollected,  that 
this  claim  had  been  of  mtfny  years'  stand- 
ing, and  by  being  mixed  up  with  the' 
claims  against  government  for  illegal  cap- 
tures, with  which  the  merchants,  who  had 
those  claims  long  before  the  war,  had  no- 
thing to  do,  this  loss  had  ensued  by  the 
act  of  the  government,  and  not  by  any 
consequence  of  the  war ;  for  those  claims 
bad  accrued  many  years  before  the  war 
commenced.  In  the  cases  of  Florida  and 
Georgia,  and  the  settlers  on  the  Musquitto 
shores,  compensations  had  been  made; 
and  it  was  universally  allowed,  that  where, 
from  the  necessities  of  the  state,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  subject  was  given  up,  com- 
pensations ought  to  be,  and  had  generally 
been  made.  Whatever  the  House  might 
think  proper  to  give,  either  on  the  ground 
of  compensation  or  relief,  the  claimants 
would  be  ready  thahkfully  to  accept :  and 
in  a  case  of  so  much  hardship,  and  where 
the  loss  had  been  susts^ined  for  so  long  a 
time,  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  the 
House  being  interposed  in  favour  of  the 
suffering  claimants.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  '<  That  the  petitioners  have  es- 
tablished such  a  case  as  forms  an  equitable 
gromd  for  parliamentary  relief.'' 
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Tb«  Chmudhr  ^ihe  EKck^uer»9Ad,  that 
the  propotition  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  was  this :  that  if  go- 
▼erament  failed  in  obtaining  from  a  fo- 
reign st^te,  relief  for  its  own  sul^eclt  who 
were  sufierers  from  the  acts  of  soeh  foreign 
state^  those  subjects  were  entitled  to  re- 
lief and  compensation  from  parliament. 
The  claimants  complained,  that  tbey  suf- 
fered losses  by  the  convention  between 
the  two  coantries,  for  which  they  should 
have  full  compensation.  Two  points  to 
consider  were :  first,  whether  government 
was  justified  in  concluding  the  treaty  of 
1802,  without  obtaining  the  fiill  relief: 
and  secondly,  whether  the  poblic  was  now 
bound  to  make  good  all  the  losses:  but 
the  first  branch  had  been  given  up*  The 
jreaty  of  1802  put  the  claimants  in  the 
same  state  as  they  were  in  after  the  peace 
of  1784,  which  stipulated,  that  no  unlaw- 
ful impediments  should  be  put  in  the  way 
of  claimants  in  either  country  respectively ; 
besides  which,  there  had  been  since  ob- 
tained for  them,  a  specific  sum  as  a  com- 
pensation. Six  hunidred  thousand  pounds 
certainly  were  not  all  that  was  claimed  ; 
but  it  did  appear  from  Mr.  Glassford's 
letter,  that  the  claimants  would  rather  re- 
ceive any  sum,  than  an  indefinite  claim 
on  the  American  government  under  all 
the  circum^ances.  The  recognition  of 
aocb  a  claim  as  the  present  mig(bt  open  a 
wide  door  to  similar  requests,  and  might 
lead  to  the  vesting  of  British  money  in 
foreign  funds,  in  the  view  of  compensa- 
tion in  the  event  of  hostilities.  The  ob- 
taining a  specific  sum  was  deemed  more 
Important  than  the  recovery  of  the  terras 
of  the  treaty,  which  could  have  been  but 
a  hopeless  remedy.  When  America,  at 
the  peace,  became  an  independent  state, 
the  law  of  nations  applied  to  all  transac- 
tions concerning  her  just  the  same  as  to 
other  countries.  In  the  case  of  the  Swe- 
dish convoy  there  was  a  difference,  as  the 
property  became  the  right  of  the. captors. 
The  question  of  the  Spanish  claims  rested 
also  on  different  grounds.  On  the  whole, 
he  tiuMight  that  acceding  to  these  chiims 
would  tend  to  much  inconvenience,  which 
could  not  be  prevented. 

Sir  Thomas  Baring  said,  that  he  differed 
ootirely  firom  ibe  right  hon.  gentleman 
wlio  had  just  tat  down ;  and  be  thought 
tise  right  hon.  gentleman  moat  have  done 
ipreat  violenoe  to  his  feelings,  to  oppose  so 
jiMt  and  eouitable  a  claim. — He  said  he 
liad  come  down  to  the  Hooae  without  any 
I  oo  what  gromid  this  motion  jcould  be 
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opposed.  He  restated  the  facts  which 
had  been  deUUed»and  observed,  that  when- 
ever the  claimants  had  been  questioned 
by  lord  Granville  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
commntation  tbey  would  accepty  their 
minimum  was  always  two  millions.  The 
claims,  he  remarked,  were  originally  five 
millions,  and  the  ground  on*  which  the  pe- 
titioners now  came  forward,  was,  that  the 
public  ought  Qot  to  obtain  the  advantages 
they  had  obtained,  at  the  ezpence  of  indi- 
viduals. The  hon.  baronel  read  a  passage 
from  a  letter  of  lord  Grenville,  in  drder  to 
shew,  that  the  construction  put  upon  the 
article  in  the  treaty  of  1782  by  the  right 
hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
not  correct.  The  sum  of  600,000/.  could 
only  have  been  accepted  by  the  British 
gOTomment  in  compensation  for  a  claim 
so  much  larger,  on  national  cround,  and 
with  a  view  to  other  political  considera- 
tions. He  had  himself  no  interest  in  the 
determination  of  this  question,  buthe  con- 
ceived that  a  strong  claim  of  equity  had 
been  made  out  for  the  consideration  of 
parliamenc.  With  respect  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as 
to  the  courts  of  law  being  open  in  both 
states,  he  begged  to  observe,  that  lord 
Hawkesbury,  m  the  negociation  of  1802. 
considered  the  compromise  then  entered 
into  as  the  real  settlement  of  the  cliaim  in 
question. 

Mr.  fV,  Smith  said,  he  never  rose  from 
the  consideration  of  any  case  with  a 
stronger  conviction  of  its  justice,  than  from 
that  of  the  Petition  of  the  present  claim* 
ants.  The  case  of  the  Swedish  captors 
was,  be  contended,  substantialty  the  same 
as  that  before  the  House,  though  some 
technical  difference  might  be  stated  bv 
some  better  jus-publicist  than  himself. 
By  the  convention  of  1794,  the  British 
claimants  on  America,  and  the  American 
claimants  on  this  country  were  put  on  the 
same  footing,  while  in  pursuance  of  it,  the 
American  claimants  received  the  amount 
of  the  whole  of  what  was  due  to  them,  and 
our  own  claimants  only  600,000/.  in  lieu 
of  two  millions.  It  was  derogatory  to  the 
national  honour  to  suppose  that  this  was 
permitted,  unless  for  the  sake  of  some 
preponderant  adv^nta^e  to  the  country. 
And  were,  then,  individuals  to  suff*er  for 
the  good  of  the  community  without  being 
indemnified?  He  admitted  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Spanish  claimanU,  Mr.  Pitt 
would  not  allow  the  right  of  the  claimanU, 
which  was  urged  by  Stem,  but  the  remu- 
neration of  these  claimants^  was  brought 
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forward  to  support  the  capture  of  the  four 
Spanish  frigates,  one  of  the  woirst  acts  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  administration.  A  disad?antage 
these  claimants  laboured  under  was,  that 
their  case  was  soffered  to  remain  un« 
l^eard  until  it  was  forgotten,  and  then 
the  claimanu,  having  lost  even  the  sup- 
port of  hope,  had  to  come  forward,  though 
in  reality  with  a  tenfold  claim  on  public 
favour,  under  the  most  disadvantageous 
circumstances.  The  petitioners  had  not 
oqly  suffered  very  considerable  loss,  but 
all  that  anxiety  which  proceeded  from 
protracted  delay,  and  hope  long  deferred. 
Nothing,  appeared  to  him  to  be  urged 
agattist  the  motion  but  a  dubious  point  of 
national  law,  which  could  not  be  applied  lo 
the  consideration  of  ah  equitable  claim. 

Mr.  BathuTit.  opposed  the  motion»  on 
the  ground  t^at  the  British  government 
had  ineffectually  done  all  that  was  in  its 
j)ower  to  enforce  the  demand  of  the  claim- 
ani-s  who  were  now  left  to  what  he  ad* 
mitted  to  be  the  futile  remedy  of  applica* 
tion  to  the  republican  courts  of  justice. 
He  thought  if  the  claims  were  acquiesced 
in,  that  a  precedent  would  be  formed 
which  would  entitle  all  those  who  might 
become  sufiferers  by  the  improvidence  of 
the  government  of  the  day»  to  come  for* 
ward,  and  make  a  demand  of  this  nature 
from  any  succeeding  government,  which 
be  could  not  consider  in  any  light  but  that 
of  a  great  hardship.  He  was  disposed  to 
admit  that  the  case  of  the  present  claim- 
ants was  one  of  great  severity,  but  still  he 
must  express  it  as  his  decided  opinion, 
that  they  had  no  claim  upon  the  liberality 
.  of  parliament.  This  being  his  opinion,  he 
should  conclude  by  moving  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  Whiihread  reprobated  in  very  point- 
ed terms  the  main  ground  on  which  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer  had  refused  his  compliance  with  the 
motion,  namely,  that  the  sum  demanded 
was  large  :  if  the  claim  was  just,  and  these 
unfortunate  individuals  were  deprived  of 
their  due,  the  more  enormous  the  amount, 
the  more  flagrant  was  the  injustice,  the 
more  severe  the  cruelty  of  continuing  to 
deprive  them  of  their  right.  He  thought 
that  if  precedent  were  formed  by  ac- 
quiescing in  the  present  claims,  no  valid 
objection  could  be  grounded  upon  such  a 
circumstance.  If  ever  there  was  a  claim 
which  had  a  paramount  right  to  be  attend* 
ed  to,  it  was  one  like  the  present,  where 
the  interest  of  the  claimants  had  been  sa- 
crificed to  the  public  welfare.    It  might. 
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indeed,  be  objected,  that  to  acquiesce  in ' 
it  would  be  to  open  a  door  to  specolatioD, 
and  that  by  virtue  of  the  prec^ent  that 
would  be  established,  a  person  disposed  to 
speculate  in  the  French  funds  might,  in 
the  event  of  their  failure,  come  forward  to 
the  House  of  Commons  with  a  complaint 
of  his  imperial  majesty  having   broken 
faith,  and  sue  for  compensation.    But  thia 
would  not  be  a  case  which  could  rest  upon 
such  a  precedent.    The  claimants  rested 
their  pretensions  on  the  best  principles  of 
national  honour  and  national  justice.    In 
looking  at  the  claims  advanced,  and  at  the 
peculiar  difficulties  under  which  the  claim- 
ants laboured,  gentlemen  seemed  to  forgot 
that  there  did  not  exist  at  that  period  any 
funded  system  in  America.  Lord  Grenville 
had  said,  when  remonstrances  were  made 
against,  and  indemnity  required  for,  the 
illegal  captures  made  by  the  ships  of  this 
country,  that  be  was  ready  to  discuss  the 
subject,  when  the  debts  due  to  private  in- 
dividuals were  paid*    This  doctrine  he 
maintained,  because  he  felt  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  government  to  support  and  enforce 
the  claims  of  those  who  had  acted  under 
the  direct  sanction  and  guarantee  of  its  pro- 
tection.  But  what  was  the  conduct  of  lord 
Hawkesbury?     He    accepted    600,0001. 
without  the  consent  of  the  claimants,  be- 
cause they  could  not,  in  justice  and  equity, 
give  up  the  sum  to  which  their  right  was 
uncontested,     and    which    amounted    to 
1,400,000/.    The  agreement  between  the 
two  governments  was  strictly  (reciprocal, 
and  if  that  of  America  had  broken  faith,  it 
formed  no  reasbn  why  individuals  should 
suffer.   He  could  not  admit  that  there  were 
two  points  to  be  considered,  as  had  been 
observed,  first  the  magnitude  of  the  sum ; 
and  secondly,  the  equitable  nature  of  the 
claim.    That  mode  of  treating  the  subject 
was  one  which,  he  trusted,  would  never  be 
sanctioned  by  an  English  legislature^  The 
first  consideration  was  the  equity  of  the 
case ;  and  if  that  were  clearly  established,  . 
it  mattered  not  what  might  be  the  magni* 
tude  of  the  sum.    If  the  House  of  C^- 
mons  proceeded  otherwise,  he  should  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  it  would  at  once  be- 
come bankrupt  in  resources  and  bankrupt 
in  honour. 

Mr.  Wilierforce  tupporttd  the  motion  in 
an  argumentative  speech.  Whether  he' 
considered  the  claims  as  those  of  indivi* 
duals,  or  as  connected  with  the  state,  they 
were  equally  entitled  (o  relief.  Accord- 
ing to  Vattel,  sovereigns  might  dispose  of 
the  property  of  the  subject,  but  tEen  it 
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■became  the  doty  of  the  gorernment  to  pro* 
-Tide  indemDity>  and  to  gi?e  satisfactory 
compensation.  In  the  agreement  made  by 
lord  Hawkesbary,  to  take  the  600,000/. 
without  the  consent  of  the  claimants, 
whilst  they  demanded  1,400,000/^  be  could 
discover  nothing  like  indemnity  or  com- 
pensation :  he  combated  the  arguments  of 
bis  right  hon.  friend,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had 
been  imposed  upon,  for  he  was  sure  he 
would  ever  be  foremost  to  concede  what 
was  actually  due,  provided  it  was  consis- 
tent with  his  duty  to  the  country.  The 
present  was  a  question  of  right  and  not  of 
policy,  and  if  the  sum  of  money  demand- 
ed was  large  for  the  country  to  pay,  it  was 
large  for  the  individuals  to  be  deprived  of. 
He  referred  to  the  article  of  the  treaty, 
and  contended  that  the  British  govern- 
ment had  not  done  all  that  became  a  great 
and  generous  nation.  The  claim  was 
equitable,  and  although  the  petitioners 
might  require  much  more,  their  patience 
bad  been  exhausted,  their  fortunes  had 
been  ruined,  and  they  now  were  willing 
to  take  any  thing  that  wooR  be  offered. 
He  ridiculed  the  futile  remedy  of  apply- 
ing to  the  American  courts  when  docu- 
ments were  lost,  witnesses  dead,  and  hosti- 
lities pending.  He  deprecated  a  refusal 
of  the  claims ;  those  who  made  them  came 
forward  relying,  perhaps,  more  on  the  li- 
berality than  the  justice  of  parliament,  with 
apirits  worn  down  ancL^xhaosted,  suffering 
under  that  '^  hope  deferred  which  maketh 
the  heart  sick  \**  and  he  trusted  they  were 
not  doomed  to  experience  ultimate  disap- 
pointment "^ 

Lord  Coitlereagh  was  quite  disposed  to 
admit,  that  if  the  justice  of  the  claims 
were  once  established,  the  magnitude  of 
the  sum  claimed  could  form  no  objection 
to  its  being  granted ;  but  he  could  not 
recognise  the  justice  of  it,  nor  could  he 
admit  that  liberality  was  a  virtue  which 
parliament  could  exercise  in  granting 
without,  at  the  same  time,  becoming 
guilty  of  very  great  injustice  to  the  public. 
If,  moreover,  they  did  exercise  such 
liberality,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
preclude  the  government,  from  hereafter 
entering  into  any  contract  with  a  foreign 
state,  on  behalf  of  persons  of  this  realm 
trading  to  it ;  and  thus  a  few  individaals 
would  be  now  served  at  the  expence  of  a^ 
future  injury  to  a  considerable  class  in 
society.  It  had  been  asserted,  that  there 
was  manifest  injustice  in  the  debts  on  one 
aide  being  paid,  while  on  the  other  so 


heavy  a  loss  was  suffered  to  be  incurred. 
On  this  he  had  to  remark,  that  the  state 
had  become  debtor  in  this  case,  inasmuch 
as  the  government  had  authorised  the  cap- 
ture of  American  vessels,  and  they  were 
accordingly  bound  to  make  compensation ; 
but  the  claims  now  brought  forward  were 
founded  on  transactions  between  indivi- 
duals, transactions  with  which  the  govern- 
ment had  no  necessary  concern,  and  with 
respect  to  which  they  could  not  with  pro- 
priety have  made  any  further  stipulation, 
however  anxious  they  might  be  to  do  so, 
with  the  American  government  on  be- 
half of  the  persons  concerned,  than  that 
the  courts  of  law  in  the  United  States 
should  be  open  to  them.  If  it  were  to  be 
laid  down  as  a  rule  that  a  government 
should  never  go  to  war  without  incurring 
such  a  responsibility  as  they  must  incur  if 
the  present  claims  were  just,  that  would 
be  little  short  of  an  effectual  prohibition  to 
go  to  war  at  all.  In  the  present  instance, 
be  would  repeat,  the  one  agreement  was 
between  state  and  state,  the  other  between 
individual  and  individual;  it  was  true  the 
American  government  had  guarantied  the 
present  claimants  at  the  instance  of  thft 
government,  and  it  reflected  much  dis- 
grace on  them  that  they  had  not  fulfilled 
what  they  had  thus  undertaken,  but  no 
stigma  could  attach  to  the  government 
here,  who  had  done  all  they  were  bound 
to  do  in  interfering  as  they  had  done. 
There  was  no  ground  for  assuming  that 
when  by  their  voluntary  exertions  they 
had  procured  600,000/.  the  balance  which 
remained  should  be  necessarily  charged  on 
the  country  ;  he  conceived,  therefore, 
that  his  hon.  friend  had  gone  too  far  inr 
requiring  from  the  liberality  of  the  House 
an  acquiescence  in  the  claims  now  pre- 
ferred. As  to  the  justice  of  the  case,  if 
that  were  acknowledged  it  would,  as  he 
had  already  observed,  tie  up  the  hands  of 
government  from  any  beneficial  interfe- 
rence with  a  foreign  state  on  behalf  of  the 
mercantile  classes  of  the  community. 

Mr.  Fmdla^  spoke  in  favour  of  the  mo- 
tion. He  felt  for  the  situation  of  the 
claimants,  a  very  great  number  of  whom 
he  represented ;  but  he  felt  more  for  the 
justice  and  honour  of  parliament.  Upon 
an  attentive  consideration  of  their  case  he 
could  conceive  none  that  had  more  equita- 
ble foundations. 

Mr.  Marryat  observed,  that  in  ques- 
tions of  this  nature,  respecting  claims  of 
mdividuals,  the  members  of  that  House 
were  alwayi  ezpoaed  to  a  considerable 
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deal  of  private  solicitation.  After  bettowt 
ing  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  this  subject* 
he  must  say,  that  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  claim  was  not  well  founded.  He  would 
ask,  what  was  the  real  value  of  those  debtt 
acknowleaged  due  in  1782,  but  of  which 
not  a  farthing  had  been  received  in  1794. 
Yet  it  was  on  account  of  those  bad  debts 
that  600,000/.  had  been  obtained  in  1794, 
but  that  was  now  sought  to  be  made  a 
foundation  for  a  much  larger  claim  upon 
this  country.  He  thought  that  many 
other  merchants  who  had  suffered  by  the 
ill  faith  of  foreign  governments,  had  an 
equal  right  to  claim  compensation  from 
the  government  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Ijockhart  replied,  that  if  the  debts 
had  become  desperate  in  M^^,  America 
on  that  account  owed  a  reparation  to  this 
country,  which  if  government  did  not 
think  proper  to  insist  upon,  individuals 
ought  not  to  suffer  upon  that  account. 

The  House  then  divided.  For  the  mo- 
tion, 87  :  Against  it,  100:  Majority  13. 


'  of  I 


second  reading  of  the  Bill  for  repealing 
the  Tax  on  Leather. 

The  Chancelior  of  the  Exchequer  opposed 
the  motion.  He  conte^ided  that  the  re- 
peal could  not  produce  any  public  benefit, 
but  would  only  be  advantageous  to  a  few 
individuals.  A  much  greater  alleviation 
would  be  produced  by  the  repeal  of  other 
taxes,  such  as  the  tax  on  houses  and  win- 
dows, or  that  on  coals,  which  operated 
vrith  a  grievous  inequality  in  the  metro- 
polis* He  had  every  hope  of  the  most 
beneficial  results  from  the  plan  of  finance 
which  he  had  the  honour  of  submitting  to 
the  House,  but  at  present  the  country  was 
far  from  being  able  to  spare  any  of  the 
existing  revenue,  which  in  the  last  year 
fell  short  of  sixty  millions,  whereas  in  the 
preceding  one  it  hadf  amounted  to 
61,300,000^  This,  however,  vras  not  a 
stibject  for  alarm,  as  it  might  have  pro- 
ceeded from  temporary  causes;  but  it 
showed  the  necessity  of  resisting  private 
solicitations  for  the  repeal  of  a  tax  which 
was  as  little  burdensome  as  any  that  could 
be  substituted  for  it.  Previoos  to  the 
death  of  Mr.  Perceval,  that  excellent  per- 
«on  had  it  in  contemplation  to  lay  a  tax 
on  private  breweries;  and  though  all 
who  heard  him  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  amiable  and  benevolent  character  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  and  his  nnwillingnesa  to  in- 
crease any  pressure  on  the  poor,  yet  be 
had  thought  of  imposing  this  tax  on  pri- 
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vate  breweries  in  the  nature  of.  a  licence, 
at  58.  a  head  of  each  person  in  a  family. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
he  thought  the  tax  wotMd  have  borne 
too  hard  upon  the  poor,  and  conceived 
the  present  would  be  of  milder  operation. 
The  evidence,  as  far  as  be  had  examined  it, 
appeared  to  him  to  establish  ground  for 
varying  the  mode  of  collecting  the  doty 
rather  than  repealing  the  tax.  It  did  not 
appear  that  the  tanners  had  sufiered,  and 
the  distress  of  the  shoemakers  arose  from 
the  general  sta^  of  trade  and  not  from  the 
pressure  of  the  tax.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  revival  of  our  intercourse  with  the 
continent  would  effect  what  the  motion  of 
the  bon.  gentleman  was  not  likely  to  do. 
The  want  of  South  American  hides  did  not 
arise  from  the  tax,  but  from  the  troubles 
in  the  river  Plate.  The  deficiency  stated 
to  exist  in  the  amoont  of  the  tax  was  ai« 
ways  the  case  with  a  new  tax,  and  he, 
therefore,  only  asked  for  one  year's  trial 
of  it,  seeing  that  artificial  combination 
and  other  causes  now  tended  to  decrease 
the  amonnt. 

Lord  Althorpe  recapitulated  some  parts 
of  the  evidence  as  substantiating  the  facts 
which  had  been  advanced  in  opposition  to 
tba  MHS,  and  charged  ministers  with  having 
carried  it  at  a  late  period  of  the  last  session, 
'  by  a  majorhv  of  eight,  when  most  of  the 
members  had  left  town.  The  tanners  now 
appealed  from  that  decision  of  a  part  of 
the  House  to  the  judgment  of  the  whole 
House,  and  as  far  as  the  matter  had  gone 
that  judgment  was  in  their  favour.  Were 
ministers  to  proceed  as  they  had  done  with 
respect  to  this  tax  in  other  instances,  it 
would  be  virtually  to  take  the  right  of  taxa- 
tion out  of  the  bauds  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons altogether. 

Mr.  G.  FhiUips  supported  the  motion. 
The  present  tax  he  considered  highly  ob* 
jectionable ;  it  was  at  variance  with  the 
true  principle  of  taxation,  as  the  sum 
which  it  (M'odoced  to  the  Treasury  bore  no 
proportion  to  that  which  it  took  oat  of  the 
pockets  of  the  people,  on  the  lowest  orders 
of  whom  it  fell  with  the  greatest  severity. 

Lord  Coitlereagh  said,  he  was  convinc^, 
if  his  right  ban.  friend  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  oonceived,  that,  by  a  re- 
peal of  the  tax,  be  would  be  substantially 
acting  as  the  poor  man's  friend,  he  woold 
most  gladly  perform  so  agreeable  a. part 
•f  his  doty :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  be 
thought  the  Honse  ought  to  consider,  whe- 
ther the  country  could  'spare  such  a  por- 
tion of  its  revenue ;  for  if  this  principle 
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of  tenderness  were  admitted  here,  it  might 
with  equal  propriety  be  extended  toother 
taxes*  of  a  rar  more  oppressife  natare.  In 
considering  the  operation  of  the  tax,  it 
was  not  fair  to  look  only  to  the  shoes  of 
the  poor  man.  Perhaps,  on  an  individual 
pair  of  shoes,  the  duty  might  be  higher 
than  on  a  single  pair  worn  by  a  rich  man ; 
bat  then  they  ought  to  consider  that  the 
wealthy  person  consumed  a  much  greater 
quantity,  and  consequently  paid  to  a  larger 
amount.  And,  when  they  recollected  the 
quantity  of  leather  used  in  carriages,  sad"- 
lery,  and  a  Tariety  of  other  articles,  which 
wealth  ^lone  made  use  of,  it  became  a 
Tery  nice  question,  whether  the  tax  did 
not  fall  as  equally  on  the  rich  man,  as  any 
other  which  could  be  devised.  The  argu- 
ment of  bis  right  hon.  friend,  that  no  duty 
had  been  imposed  on  leather  since  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  was  worthy  of  par- 
ticular attention.  For,  in  selecting  an  ar- 
ticle for  a  new  tax,  he  thought  it  was  a 
fair  criterion  of  its  propriety,  when  it  ap- 
peared, that,  for  more  than  lOOyears,  it 
bad  not  been  meddled  with*  The  great 
plea  of  those  who  opposed  the  tax  was, 
that  they  wished  to  relieve  the  poor  man ; 
but  the  doty  had  now  lasted  sufficiently 
long,  if  not  to  produce  the  foil  benefit  to 
the  revenue,  yet  long  enough  to  permit 
the  manufacturer  to  impose  the  additional 
charge  on  the  consumer.  And,  therefore, 
in  this  period,  when  increased  exertion 
was  necessary,  and  when  the  difflcolty  of 
finding  new  taxes  was  greatly  augmented, 
if  they  repealed  the  leather  tax,  they 
would  be  obliged  to  lay  another  equally 
oppressive,  without  af^rding  any  relief  to 
the  lower  classes  of  society.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  should  not  be  doin^  his 
duty  to  the  House  and  to  the  public,  if  he 
did  not  strongly  represent  the  necessity 
of  continuing  this  tax. 

Lord  Milion  expressed  in  strong  terms, 
his  disapprobation  of  the  pertinacity  ma- 
nifested by  ministers  on  this  occasion.  He 
considered  it  no  longer  a  question  between 
the  people  and  parliament,  but  between 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  The  House  having  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  the  tax  should  be 
repealed,  it  was  the  duty  of  ministers  to 


give  way  to  their  voice.  Tax  Bills  ought 
to  be  carried  through  the  House,  not  by 
three,  or  four,  or  five  voices,  but  by  con- 
siderable majorities  ;  if  they  were  not,  the 
people  would  never  bear  their  burthen 
with  cheerfulneu.  He  hoped  the  House, 
on  the  present  occasion,  would  compel 
ministers  to  return  to  that  practice  which 
had  always  hitherto  prevailed. 

Mr.  IV.  Smith  said,  that  for  the  thirty 
years  which  he  had  been  in  that  House, 
he  never  recollected  a  single  tax,  carried 
originally  by  so  small  a  mi^rity,  imdthe 
repeal  a^rwards  called  for  by  s#  large  a 
proportion  of  the  House,  which  was  ulti- 
mately persisted  in  by  ministers. 

Mr.  A,  Barmg  said,  it  was  evident  the 
country  must,  in  some  way  or  other,  bear 
taxation,  it  mattered  not  whether  it  fell 
on  the  shoes  or  stockings.  He  had  read 
attentively  all  the  documents  connected 
with  this  subject,  and  he  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Excha* 
quer,  that  the  tax  was  as  little  liable  to 
objection  as  any  other  that  could  be  pro- 
posed. No  great  bodies  of  the  people  had 
petitioned  against  the  measure;  all  the 
remonstrances  came  from  the  tanners,  cur- 
riers, kc.  who  laboured  under  an  entire 
mistake  as  to  tlie  injury  they  were  likely 
to  receive  from  the  tax.  He  had  con- 
yetted  with  persons  connected  with  those 
trades,  who  had  stated  their  opinion,  that 
the  tax  would  not  operate  against  them. 
And  it  was  plain  that  it  would  not,  as  it 
did  not  encourage  any  foreign  nation  to 
rival  ns  in  the  manufacture  abroad^  nor  did 
it  tend  to  decrease  the  consumption  at 
home ;  for  h^  did  not  suppose  it  woold 
be  argued,  that  the  tax  would  compel 
people  to  go  without  shoes. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there 
appeared— Ayes,  120;  Noes,  125;  Ma- 
jority against  the  second  reading,  5. 

Ocdered,  That  the  Bill  to  repeal  the 
Leather  Tax  be  read  a  secdnd  time  this 
day  six  months. 

Copy  of  the  Roman  Catmolic  Reubv 

BaL,    AS   AMENDED    BY    THE  COMMITTEE.] 

The  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Committee,  was  ordered  to  ba 
printed,  and  is  as  follows : 
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A  BILL 

[as  amended  by  the  Committee] 

To  provide  for  the  removal  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Dis- 
qualifications, under  which  His  Majesty's  Roman  Can 
tholic  Subjects  now  labour. 


N«  B.    TTie  Clauus  (No.  1   to  No.  20  inclusive)  toere  added  by 
the  Committee. 


i^»i>^*  IQIBl4?€SCfll*  the  Protestant  Saccession  to  the  Crown  ii,  by 

the  Act  for  the  further  limitation  of  the  Crown,  and  the  better  se- 
curing the  liberties  of  the  People,  established  permanently  and 
inviolably  • 

And  whereas  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  the  Doctrine,  Discipline  and  Government  thereof,  and 
'    likewise  the  Protestant  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the 
Doctrine,  Discipline  and  Government  thereof,  are  established  per- 
manently and  inviolably : 

And  whereas  it  would  tend  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  same, 
and  strenstben  our  free  Constitution,  of  which  they  are  an  essen- 
tial part,  if  the  Civil  and  Military  Disqualifications,  under  which 
his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  Subjects  now  labour,  were  re- 
'        moved  ; 

And  whereas,  after  due  consideration  of  the  Petitions  of  the  said 
Roman  Catholics,  it  appears  highly  advisable  to,  communicate  to 
them  the  blessings  of  our  free  form  of  Government;  and,  with  a 
view  to  put  an  end  to  all  religious  jealousies  between  his  Majesty's 
Subjects,  and  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  animosities  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  respective  conn- 
tries  may  be  bound  together,  in  all  times  to  come,  by  the  same 
privileges,  and  the  same  interest,  in  defence  of  their  common  Ii« 
berties  and  Government,  against  all  the  enemies  of  the  British 
Empire. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty, 

That  it  may  be  Enacted  ;  9tai  be  It  VnacM,  by  The  KING's  Most 
Excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent  of  the 
Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present 
Sffic'KSSS^S?™^*''^'^™*"^  assembled,  and  by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  THAT, 
SJtl^dSriB^hS^^JwStt  ^^^^  •"^  ^^^^  ^^^  passing  of  this  Act,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful 
^n^'f^fuSudt^tSSSthchr  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  to  sit  and  vote 
^/y^  in  either  House  of  Parliament,  being  in  all  other  respects  duly 

qualified  so  to  sit  and  vote,  upon  making,  taking  and  subscribing* 
the  following  Declaration  and  Oath,  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Alle- 
giance, Abjuration  and  Supremacy,  and  instead  of  making  and 
subscribing  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation,  and  against 
the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and  instead  of  swearing  and  subscribing 
the  Formula  now  by  Law  required ; 

oATii.  "  I  A.  jB.  do  hereby  declare,  That  I  do  profess  the  Roman 

*'  Catholic  Religion  ^  and  I  do  sincerely  promise  and  swear 
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**  that  I  will  be  fieiithful  and  bear  true  allegiance  to  bis 
"  Majesty  King  George  the  Third,  and  Him  will  defend,  to 
''  the  utmost  of  my  power,  against  all  conspiracies  and  at- 
*'  tempts  whatever,  that  shall  be  made  against  His  person 
<f  crown  or  dignity ;  and  I  will  do  my  utmost  endeavour  to 
"  disclose  and  make  known  to  His  Majesty  His  Heirs  and 
''  Successors,  ail  treasons  and  traitorous  conspiracies,  which 
*'  may  be  formed  against  Him  or  them ;  and  I  do  faithfully 
**  promise  to  maintain  support  and  defend^  to  the  utmost  of  . 
*'  my  power,  the  Succession  of  the  Crown,  which  Succession, 
"  by  an  Act  intituled,  *  An  Act  for  the  further  limitation  of 
"  the  Crown,  and  the  better  securing  the  rights  and  liberties 
"  of  the  Subject,  is  and  stands  limited  to  the  Princess  Sophia, 
"  Electress  and  Duchess  Dowager  of  Hanoper^  and  the  heirs  of 
"  her  body,  being  Protestants  ;*  hereby  utterly  renouncing 
*'  and  abjuring  any  obedience  or  allegiance  unto  any  other 
"  person,  claiming  or  pretending  a  right  to  the  Crown  of 
"  this  Realm  :  I  do  declare,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
"  Pope  of  Rome,  or  any  other  foreign  prince,  prelate,  state 
"  or  potentate,  hath  or  ought  to  have  any  temporal  or  civil 
"  junsdiction,  power,  superiority  or  pre-eminence,  directly 
''or  indirectly,  within  this  Realm;  I  do  further . declare* 
"  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  m^  faith,  and  that  I  do  renounce^ 
"  reject  and  abjure  the  opinion,  that  princes  excommuni- 
"  cated  by  the  Fope  or  Council,  or  by  the  Pope  and  Coun- 
''  cil,  or  by  any  authority  of  the  See^of  Rome,  or  by  any 
*'  authority  whatsoever,  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by 
'*  their  subjects,  or  any  person  whatsoever  :  I  do  swear,  that 
''  I  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  settlement 
*'  and   arrangement  of   property  within  this  Realm,  at  i 

**  established  by  the  Laws :  I  do  swear,  that  I  do  abjure, 
"  condemn  and  detest,  as  unchristian  and  impious,  the 
*'  principle,  that  it  is  lawful  to  destroy  or  anyways  injure 
^  any  person  whatsoever,  for  or  under  the  pretence  of  such 
'*  person  being  an  Heretic  :  I  do  declare  solemnly  before 
'<  God,  that  I  believe  that  no  act,  in  itself,  unjust  or  immoral, 
**  can  ever  be  justified  o^r  excused  by  or  under  the  pretence 
''  or  colour,  that  it  was  done,  either  for  the  good  of  the 
*'  Church,  or  in  obedience  to  any  Ecclesiastical  power 
"  whatsoever :  I  also  declare,  that  it  is  not  an  article  of  the 
"  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  neither  am  I  thereby  required  to 
"  believe  or  profess,  that  the  Pope  is  infallible ;  or  that  I  am 
**  bound  to  obey  any  order,  in  its  own  nature  immoral, 
**  though  the  Pope  or  any  Ecclesiastical  power  should  issue 
*'  or  direct  such  order ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I  hold  that  it 
'*  wotdd  be  sinful  in  me,  to  pay  any  respect  or  obedience 
*'  thereto  :  I  further  declare,  that  I  do  not  believe,  that  any 
**  sin  whatsoever  committed  by  me,  can  be  forgiven,  at  the 
**  mere  will  of  any  Pope  or  of  any  Priest,  or  any  person  or 
"  persons  whatsoever ;  but  that  sincere  sorrow  for  past  sins, 
''  a  firm  and  sincere  resoktion  to  avoid  future  guilt,  and  to 
"  atone  to  God,  are  previous  and  indispensable  requisites  to 
"  establish  a  well  founded  expectation  of  forgiveness  ;  and 
"  that  any  person  who  receives  absolution  without  these 
**  previous  requisites,  so  far  from  obtaining  thereby  any  re« 
"  mission  of  his  sins,  incurs  the  additional  guilt  of  violating 
"  a  sacrament :  I  do  reject  and  det^t,  as  an  unchristian  and 
''impious  principle,  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with 
'^  heretics  or  infidels:  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow  and 
"solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the  (present 
(VOL.  XXVI.)  (T) 
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"  Church  Establishment,  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a 
"  Roman  Catholic  Establishment  in  its  stead  :  I  do  solemn- 
"  ly  swear,  that  I  will  not  use  any  privilege,  power,  or 
"  influence,  which  I  do  now  or  may  hereafter  possess,  to 
"  overthrow  or  disturb  the  present  Church  Establishments 
"  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and  that  I  never  will,  by  any 
"  conspiracy,  contrivance,  or  device  whatsoever,  abet  others 
"  in  any  attempt  to  overthrow  or  disturb  the  same ;  and 
<'  that  1  will  make  known  to  His  Majesty  His  Heirs  and 
"  Successors,  all  attempts,  plots,  or  conspiracies,  whether  at 
''  home  or  abroad,  which  shall  come  to  my  knowledge,  for 
*'  effecting  either  of  these  purposes  :  I  do  solemnly,  in  the 
"  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify  and  declare,  that  I  do 
"  swear  this  Oath  and  make  this  Declaration,  and  every 
'^  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words, 
''  without  any  evasion,  equivocation  or  mental  reservation 
'<  whatever ;  and  without  any  dispensation  already  granted 
*'  by  the  Pope,  or  any  authority  of  the  See  of  Rome,  or  any 
*<  person  whatever ;  and  ^^ithout  thinking  that  I  am  or  can 
"  be  acquitted  before  God  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this  De- 
"  claration,  or  any  part  thereof,  although  the  Pope,  or  anr 
*'  other  person  or  authority  whatsoever,  shall  dispense  with 
^'  or  annul  the  same,  or  declare  that  it  was  null  and  void 
"  from  the  beginning.  So  help  me  GOD." 

!2K«?bted"(?wSVt2teo.  ^^^  ^«  >*  further  Enacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for 
)iSf*ti«2i*Sr^'ir"o^ih«P.^'^*^°'  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  to  vote  at  Elec- 
IHitoliiiioelA^mtkS^or  tlons  of  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament,  and  at  Elections  of  re- 
upttmacji  presentative  Peers  of  Scotland^  and  to  be  enrolled  as  Freeholders 

in  any  shires  or  stewartry  of  Scotland,  and  thereafter  to  vote  in  all 
proceedings  of  the  Courts  of  Freeholders,  and  to  be  chosen  Prsses 
or  Clerk  of  such  Courts,  and  to  be  chosen  Commissioner  or  Dele- 
gate for  choosing  Burgesses  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  any  dis- 
trict of  Boroughs  in  Scotland,  being  Sn  all  other  respects  duly 
qualified  so  to  do,  upon  making  taking  and  subscribing,  either  in 
manner  by  this  Act  directed,  or  at  the  time  and  place  of  tendering 
their  votes,  before  the  Returning  Officer  or  Officers  presiding  at 
such  Elections  (who  is  and  are  hereby  authorized  and  required  to 
receive  and  administer  the  same)  instead  of  the  Oaths  of  Allegi- 
ance Abjuration  and  Supremacy,  and  instead  of  such  other  oath  or 
oaths,  declarations  or  formulas,  as  are  now  by  Law  required  to  be 
taken,  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  by  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  the  aforesaid  Declara- 
tion and  Oath  ;  and  also,  upon  taking  such  other  oath  or  oaths  as 
may  now  be  lawfully  tendered,  to  any  person  or  persons  offering 
to  vote  at  such  Elections  :  Provided  always.  That  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  disable  any  Person  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion,  and  now  entitled  to  vote  at  such  Elections  in  that  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  from  voting  accordingly* 

AadtohoidcifUand  Miiiurr     And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  persons 
ti!^£SS^J^i^   professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  to  hold  exercise  and 
Sio«iXSu^n";.?S?n.t  enjoy  all  Civil  and  Military  offices  or  places  of  trust  or  profit, 
if!J4X*Ji*«SJr*orS*w  "**  ""^®''  ^'*  Majesty  His  Heirs  or  Successors;  except  as  hereinafter 
otuuMwbfUwnqaired.     exccptcd  ;  upon  making  taking  and  subscribing  the  aforcsaid  De- 
claration and  Oath,  instead  of  the  Oaihs  and  Declaration  against 
Transubstantiation,  and  against  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and  in- 
stead of  the  Formula  now  by  Law  required ;  and  instead  pf  such 
other  Oath  or  Oaths  as  are  now  by  Law  required  to  be  taken  for 
the  purpose  aforesaid,  by  any  of  His  Majesty's  Subjects  profess- 
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iog  ibe  Roman  Catholic  Religion ;  and  upon  taking  also  such 
other  oath  or  oaths  as  are  now  by  Law  required  to  be  tuken;  by 
any  person  or  persons,  on  his  or  their  admission  into  any  such 
ofiSceor  place  of  trust  or  profit  respectively:  Provided  always,  *?«»i»£»»^'i"r^  »»•»<** 

rtn  ••  i  .    "    1     1      ••      '^  1      "^  .  .  ^    '  the  Ofic€$  of  Lord  Chanct  Iter, 

fhat  nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  ex-  i|»rdKerDerorL<Hdcomnii>' 
tend,  to  enable  any  person,  being  a  Roman  Catliolic,  to  hold  and  en  lom  ucuiemnt  or  i^i^^De- 
joy  the  office  of  Lord  High  Chantellor,  Lord  Keeper  or  Lord  Com  ^^S^'"'^'^'''^'' 
missioner  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Lord  Lieutenant, 
or  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland. 

And  be  it. further  Enacted,  That  i^  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  f^^.^V'SllSrlnd^oSSet 
any  person,  profe8:<ing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  to  be  a  fi1„''g'h?2l,i'^i2rii5Sbr 
member  of  any  Lay  Body  Corporate,  and  to  hold  any  civil  office  or  th«  v*?  »«««•«»  pc the  otih» 

_i  e  ^        ^  "^  a         L         '  I-  i-'^ji-L     of  A  Irglance,  Abjuration,  aad 

place  of  trust  or  pront  therein,  upon  making  taking  and  subscrib-  supremacy.  «ndib«  Drcun. 
ing  the  Declaration  and  Oath  aforesaid,  instead   of  the   Oaths  of  ITiru.'oL'fi^^^'tuilir 
Allegiance,  Abjuration  or  Supremacy,  and  instead  of  the  Declara-^iSSir'*"""**"'*''^**' 
tiou  against  Transubstantiation  and  the  Invocation  of  Saints,  and 
instead  of  the  Formula  now  by  law  required ;  and  upon  taking 
also,  such  other  oath  or  oaths  as  may  now  by  law  be  required  to 
be  taken,  by  any  person  or  persons  becoming  a  member  or  mem- 
bers of  such  Lay  Body  Corporate,  or  being  admitted  to  hold  any 
office  or  place  of  trust  or  profit  within  the  same,  and   to  do  any 
Corporate  act,  and  vote  in  any  Corporate  election,  or  other  pro- 
ceeding: Provided  always.  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  jJ'PjJJj^JJ^Ig*^ 
shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend,  to  dispense  with,  repeal  <>'' li"n'Sil2iks'»*iIokrt!l'*  **■ 
alter  any  of  the  Laws  now  in  force,  for  establishing  the  uniformity  ^^^^^^^^^^*^^!SL, 
of  Public  Prayers  or  Administration  of  Sacraments,  in  the  United  Qt£c»uuSfot\eZuS^ 
Episcopal  Church  of  Ens^kmd  and  Ireland,  or  to  enable  any  person 
or  persons,  otherwise  than  as  they  are  now  by  Law  enabled,  to 
hold  enjoy  or  exercise  any  office,  benefice,  place  or  disnity,  of  in 
or  belonging  to  the  said  United  Church  of  England  ana  Ireland,  or 
the  Church  of  Scotland;  or  any  place  or  office  whatever,  of  or  ortaypiacciouysccwnia^ 
belonging  to  any  of  the  pcclesiastical   Courts  of  Judicature  of  **^^"^J"*'"**^» 
this  Realm ;  or  of  any  Court  of  Appeal  from,  or  review  of  the 
sentences  of  such  Court  or  Courts ;  or  of  or  belonging  to  any  Ca*  9^^*^f  cMh«dr«iorcoii«-    * 
tbedral,  or  to  any  Collegiate  or  Ecclesiastical  establishment  or  SUT,*^'*"*"*"*  "^ '**°**' 
ionndation  within  the  same  ;  or  any  office  or  place  of  or  belong-  <>'"^PK^*■  "•««*»  •^ 
log  to  any  of  the  Universities  of  this  Realm ;  or  any  office  or 
place  of  Provost,  Master,  Head  or  Fellonv,  Tutor,  Scholar,  Student 
or  Exhibitioner,  or  by  whatever  other  name  the  same  may  be 
called,  of  or  in  any  of  the  said  Universities,  upon  the  establish- 
ment or  foundation  of  the  same  ;  or  of  or  belonging  to  the  Col-  2*i'o?Ej2k»?Mik5rfojL 
leges  of  Eton,  Westminster,  or  IVinchester ;  or  any  College  or  School  dfttloa; 
of  Royal  or  Ecclesiastical  foundation  within  this  Realm  :  Provided  omo  enrdte  any  aii m  or 
also.  That  nothing  herein  conuined  shall  extend  or  be  construed''*'*"*'**^* 
to  extend,  to  enable  any  person,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Religion,  to  exercise  any  right  of  Presentation  to  any  Ecclesiastical 
Benefice  whatsoever ;  and  that  in  every  case,  in  which  a  right  of 
Pretenution  is  or  shall  be  vested  in  a  person  professing  the^Roman 
Catholic  Religion,  the  same  shall  be  and  continue  to  be  exercised 
in  the  same  manner,  and  in  no  other,  than  is  now  by  Law  re- 
quired ;  save  and  except  where  such  right  of  Presentation  shall  And  that  wh«a  My  siikt  or 
belong  to  any  office  in  the  gift  or  appointment  of  His  Majesty  Si^e^S^M  by  a*ii!^o  c^.**^ 
HU  Heirs  and  Successors ;  in  which  case,  if  such  office  shall  be  g^'^^h^ut'St'^i^^^ 
held  by  a  person  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  it  shall  ^•^^^j^;^;^^^ 
and  may  be  lawful  for  His  Majesty  His  Heirs  and  Successors  to 
appoint,  by  commission  imder  the   Great  Seal,  such  member  or 
mtmbers  of  the  Privy  Council,  being  a  Protestant  or  Protesunts, 
as  He  or  they  shall  think  fit,  to  be  a  Commissioner  or  Commis- 
aionerff  tor  exercising  such  right  of  Presentation,  whilst  sacb 
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.     office  shall  be  held  by  a  person  professing  the  Romaii  CatboHe 
Religion. 

f^rofnWe  A^fSf^'e'^t  Pfovidcd  also.  and  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  it  shall  not  be 
SeSlSK^ifoVcrtonhr'*'  lawful  for  any  person,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion^ 
170  led  Church  rfEogUodMd  directly  or  indirectly,  to  advise  the  Crown  in  the  appointment  or 

Ireland,  or  the  Church  of  ,.  %       r  «%  "^  c  *      w  -o       i      '^w    i     •      aI. 

scoUMd.  disposal  of  any  office  or  preferment.  Lay  or  £cclesiasti<^al,  in  the 

United  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  England  and  Ireland^  or  of 
the  Church  o^  Scotland;  and  that,  if  any  such  person  shall  pre^ 
same  to  adfise  His  Majesty  His  Heirs  or  Successors,  touching  or 
concerning  any  such  appointment  or  disposal,  be  shall,  being 
thereof  convicted  by  due  course  of  Law,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a 
High  Misdemeanor,  and  disabled  from  hQiding  any  office.  Civil  or 
Military,  under  the  Crown. 

Pe3IrSJl<iLrS!3inc  And  be  it  fqrther  Enacted,  That  every  person,  now  exercising 
f«"f<oo'  or  who  shall  hereafter  exercise  any  of  the  Spiritual  duties  or  func« 

tions,  usually  exercised  by  persons  in  Holy  Orders,  professing  the 
Roman  Catholic  Religion,  shall,  within  Six  calendar  Months  from 
the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  within  One  calendar  Month  afler  en- 
tering into  Holy  Orders,  and  before  he  shall  exercise  any  of  the 
Spiritual  duties^  or  functions,  aforesaid,  take  inake  and  subscribe 
the  Oath  and  Declaration  in  this  Act  contoined,  and  also  the  Oath 
following : 

•^*^-  *'  I  A.  B.  do  Swear,  That  I  will  never  concdr  in,  or  consent 

'*  to  the  appointment  or  consecration  of  any  Roman  Ca- 
"  tholic  Bishop  or  Dean,  or  Vicar  Apostolic,  in  the  United 
^'  Kingdom,  but  such  as  I  shall  conscientiously  deem  to  be 
"  of  unimpeachable  loyalty  and  peaceable  conduct :  and  I 
''  do  swear,  that  I  have*not,  and  will  not  have  any  corre* 
<'  spondence  or  communication  with  the  Pope  or  See  of 
"  Rome,  or  with  any  court  or  tribunal  established  or  to  be 
<'  established  by  the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  or  by  the  an- 
*'  thorfty  of  the  same,  ot  with  any  person  or  persons  an- 
*'  thorized  or  pretending  to  be  authorized  by  the  Pope  or 
*'  See  of  Rome,  tending  directly  or  indirectly  to  over- 
*'  throw  or  disturb  the  Protestant  Government,  or  the  Pro* 
**  testant  Church  of  Grtat  Britain  and  Ireland,  or  the  Church 
''  of  Scotland,  as  by  Law  established ;  and  that  I  will  not 
**  correspond  or  communicate  with  the  Pope  or  See  of 
"  Rome,  or  with  any  tribunal  established  or  to  be  esta- 
**  blished  by  the  Pope  or  See  of  Rome,  or  by  the  authoritjr 
"  6f  the  same,  or  with  any  person  or  persons  authorized 
"  or  pretending  to  be  auttiorized  by  the  Pope  or  See  of 
**  Rome,  or  with  any  other  Foreign  ecclesiastical  authority, 
"  on  any  matter  or  thing  not  purely  Spiritual  or  Eccle- 
*'  siastical." 

And  be  it  Enacted,  That  every  person  who  shall  presume  to 
exercise  such  duties  or  functions,  without  taking  and  making  such 
Oaths  and  Declarations,  in  manner  herein  prescribed  and  directed, 
being  thereof  convicted  by  doe  course  of  Law,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  Misdemeanor. 

uk?n*i?HtaM?^T^co!rt«  '^^^  ^®  ''  further  Enacted,  That  the  said  Oath  and  Declaration 
of  cha?cenr,  Km?7Bench.  by  this  Act  appointed  to  be  taken  and  made,  instead  of  any  other 
a°w^?min9teror?uMiTi?'  oalh  or  oaths,  declaration  or  declarations  now  by  Law  required 
Sx;h!J,Jjr';?c?fcSh'^V'tobemade  or  taken  by  persons  professing  the  Roman  Catholic 
oHo«jrcoanof  a«.rt<r     Religion,  shall  and  may  be  made  and  taken  in  any  of  His  Majci. 
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jMty'6  Cdorts  of  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  'Common  Pleas  or 
Excheipker,  9it  Westwnnaer  or  DMin:  or  in  any  of  His  Majesty's 
Courts  of  Session,  Justiciary  or  Exchequer,  or  in  any  SheriiF  or 
S^tewart  Court  in  Scotland,  and  by  Magistrates  and  Connsellors  of 
the  Royal  Boroughs  in  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  before 
the  Counsel  of  tl^ir  respective  Boroughs;  or  in  any  Cooru  of 
General  Quarter  Session?  in  Greai  BrUam  or  Ireland ;  and  shall  be 
subscribed  by  the  person  takipg  and  making  the  same,  with  his 
name  at>  length,  if  such  person  can  write,  or  with  his  mark,  the 
name  being  written  by  the  officer,  where  such  person  cannot  write ; 
such  pernon  or  such  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  adding  the  title, 
addition  and  place  of  abode  of  such  person  ;  and  shall  remain  of 
record  in  such  Court ;  and  the  proper  officer  of  such  Court  re*> 
spectively,  with  whom  the  cutitody  of  such  record  shall  remain, 
shall  make  subscribe  and  deliver  a  certificate  of  such  Oath  and 
Declaration  having  been  duly  made  taken  and  subscribed,  to  the 
person,  who  shall  have  so  made  taken  and  subscribed  the  same, 
if  thesame^hall  be  demanded^  immediately  ;  for  which  certificate, 
there  shall  be  paid  no  greater  fee  or  reward  than  One  Shilling; 
and  mich  certificate,  upon  proof  of  the  certifier's  hand,  and  that  he 
acted  as  such  officer  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  sufficient  CTidence  of 
such  person's  having  duly  made  taken  and  subscribed  such  Decla- 
raiioa  and  Oaths. 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  S»/J!S!1"J?.?I?1'p'.S2.?T!? 

*«»•».!    •wr*         1  f    Ji  Of  BrttWh  or  |rt$h  Ptrentt,  lo 

thu  Act,  no  person  born  out  of  the  United  Kmi^dom  of  Great  ^cip»h\e  of  txtrcwntEpi*. 
Briiam  and  Ireland,  or  the  Dominions  thereunto  belonging,  except  penAity  or  being  tent  out  of 
•ocb  as  are  born  of  hritUh  or  IrUh  parenu,  shall  be  capable  of  "'***^****°' 
exercising  any  Episcopal  duties  Or  functions,  or  the  duties  and 
functions  of  a  Dean,  within  the  United  Kingdom, or  any  part  there- 
of; and  if  any  such  person  shall  presume  to  exercise  such  duties 
or  functions,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  part  thereofy  he, 
being  thereof  convicted  by  due  course  of  Law,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  Misdemeanor,  and  fiball  be  liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  one  of 
His  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  or  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
or  Chief  Governor  or  Chief  Governors  of  Ireland,  or  his  or  their 
chief  Secretary,  by  warrant  under  his  hand  and  seal,  directed  to 
tuch  person  or  persons  as  he  shall  think  fit,  io  order  such  person, 
ao  having  been  convicted  as  aforesaid,  to  be  conducted  annd  con- 
veyed out  of  the  Kingdom. 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  from  and*  after  the  passing  oforaDieaf«tkient«ithiQai» 
this  Act,  no  person  in  Holy  Orders,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  "IS^J^nt^^SS^ 
Religion,  shall  be  capable  of  exercising  any  Episcopal  duty  or^**^"*^ 
function,  or  the    duties   slnd  functions  of  a  Dean,  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  unless  he  shall  have  beei^  resident  within  the 
same  for  Five  years  next  preceding  his  first  exercising  such  Epis- 
copal duty  or  function;    and  that,lf  any  person  fhall  presume  to 
txercise  the  same,  not  having  been  so  resident,  he  being  thereof 
convicted  by  doe  course  of  law,  shall  be  deemed  euilty  of  a  Mis** 
demeanor,"  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  Kingdom  in 
manner  aforesaid  :  Provided  always,  that  nothing  herein  contained  5fe[,^/^^',*5Jo"g^ 
shall  extend  or  be  construed  to  extend  to  such  persons  as  aforesaid,  J&^'jJJSfSJuJJ?*""' 
who  shall,  before  the  passing  of  this  Act,  have  been  in  the  exercise 
of  sueh  Episcopal  duty  or  ftinetion. 

AND  Whereas  U  is  fit  and  expedlerit  that  such  fcrrther  Pre- rarti^^KSfuoSto  i» 
cautions  shouM  be  taken,  in  respect  to  persons  in  Holy  Orders  .^g^Sf^^^'^i^^liSt^ 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  who  may  at  tny  time*^tte^y«^(:'«^p««<^ 
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??«f  lil?S!I?K?2Sj!S     hereafter  be  elecUd,  nominated  or  appointed  to  the  exercise  oc 

ruDcuouortteFoKUouof  discharge  of  Episcopal  duties  or  functions,  or  of  the  duties  or  fane- 

*  '^^^  tions,  of  a  Dean,  within  the  United  I^ingdoai,  as  that  no  such  person 

shall  at  any  time  hereafter  assume  the  exercise  or  discharge  of 

such  Episcopal  duties  or  functions,  or  of  the  duties  or  functions  of 

a  l)ean,  witnin  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  part  thereof,  whoao 

loyalty  and  peaceable  conduct  shall  not  ha?e  been  previontly 

ascertained  to  the  satisfaction  of  His  Majesty  His  Heirs  and  Soc- 

SlfoSJdiVih?iiJtartIid'     cessors:  And  whereas  it  is  reasonable  and  necessary  that  Hi«  Ma- 

.  ««**"» *'^/JJJjJJ721d^J^  jesty  His  Heirs  and  Successors  should  be  fully  informed  of  the  ex- 

nSTg^power;  in  order  to  giurd  tent  and  naturc  of  any  Intercourse  which  may  take  place  between 

^•i«iMt«nyD«>ierio        e.  ^^^^  gubjects  of  this  Realm  and  any  foreign  Power,  in  order  to 

prevent  any  evils  or  dansers  to  the  State,  which  might  arise 

'*''™*'w\urR<JS'"Mdtour.    therefrom  :   And  whereas  the  Laws  made  in  former  times  against 

Singly  MTere.'  IntcTCOurse  betwccn  the  Subjects  of  this  Realm  and  the  See  of 

Rome  are  of  extreme  and  undislinguishing  rigour  and  severity ; 

iwoconnntofioMtobeip.     g^  It  therefore  {Inacted,  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  His 

•ne  10  irrundi  coosiMioiof  Majcsty  His  Heirs  and  Successors^  by  Two  several  Commissions,  to 

Koinaoc«tohc Eccio^Mtict    be  issucd  uuder  the  Great  Seal  of  Greai  Britain,  and  under  the 

ti^|^<!lF*u^iS!li  ouboiie  Great  Seal  of  Ireland  respectively,  to  nominate  and  appoint  in  Gre^ 

2SI.?io J?^«Jio^'od    Britain  such  person  or  persons  in  Holy  Orders,  professing  the 

t^'SH^m^p:it£^t^\  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and    exercising  Episcopal  duUes   or 

ftcrtUrteioffuieiPbe«ie;-fumjtiyn,  within  Great  Britain,  and  such  Lay  Peers,  professing  the 

Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  such  Lay  Commoners  proft^ssing  the 

Roman  Catholic  Religion  (such  Commoners  being  respectively^ 

possessed  of  freehold  estates  in  land  in  Great  Britainof  not  less  than 

one  thousand   pounds  a  year,  or  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  in 

personal    property)  and  such   Members  of  his  Majesty's  most 

honourable  Privy  Council  i;i  Greal  Britain  (whereof  one  of  His 

Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State  for  the  time  being  shall 

be  one)  as  His  Majesty  His  Heirs  and  Successors  bball  from  time  to 

•rBomaac7tM!"^ciciitsact  ^^^  think  fit;  and  to  nominate  and  appoint' in  Jr«i!rmi  such  persons 

cMTcWof  spitcofMi  Func.      In  Holy  Orders,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic   Relieion,  and 

tiotM ;  of  Lay  Romao  CatboHc  .  <f         *-i.'^ii.^  r  .       »»■  i^.» 

]^morcoamoQen(com-  excrcismg  Episcopal  dutics  or  functions  m  ir^MJia,  and  such  Lay 
ofp!^coantt!ionoriKUiHi,  Pecrs,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion,  and  such  Lay  Com- 
harliiSiS^toS^oS^  moners,  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion  (such  Commoners 
being  respectively  possessed  of  freehold  estates  in  land,  in  Irelamd, 
of  not  less  than  one  thousand  pounds  a  year,  or  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  in  personal  property)  and  such  Members  of  His  Majesty's 
most  honourable  Privy  Council  in  Ireland  (whereof  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  or  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief 
Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  one) 
as  His  Majesty  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  or  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief  (governor  or  Grovernors  of  Ireland, 
shall  from  time  to  time  think  fit,  to  be  Commissioners  under  this 
Act,  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireltmd  respectively,  for  the  pnrpoies 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

ptfecoT^SSUm'toftmiiA      And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  any  number,  not  less  ^an 
*^**^'  Five,  of  the  said  Commissioners,  shall  form  a  Board,  for  executing 

the  several  powers  and  duties  by  this  Act  vested  in  the  said  Com- 
missioners in  Greai  Britaui  and  Ireland  respectively. 

TrtMiS^lS'S^^turf  of  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  in  Great  Britam 
Sl!Se*!oJ  ^***""«S  «o-  ®°®  Member  of  snch  Board  shall  be  either  His  Majesty's  said 
Bao  Catholic  BMMaaticud  principal  Secretary  of  State,  or  one  other  Member  of  His  Ma« 
shaUbeoruieMidBoaidia  jcsty^s  most  honourable  Privy  Council,  being  a  Protestant;  and 
STc^l^^Si'ltl'ar'T^'  that  one  other  Member  of  such  Board  shall  be  one  of  the  £c- 
SSSAlSiS!!^SSSc*it  clesiastical  Roman  Catholic  Commissioners  aforesaid;  and  that 
ilSSlStiSiS^'^'^     one  other  Member  of  such  Board  shall  be  one  of  the  lay  Roman 
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Catholic  Commiasioners  aforesaid:  And  tbat«  in  Ireland,  one 
member  of  such  Board  shall  be  either  the  said  Chief  Secretary  of 
the  said  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy  or  other  Chief  Governor 
or  Governors  of  Ireland,  or  one  other  memlier  of  His  Majesty's 
most  honourable  Privy  Council  of  Ireland,  being  a  Protestant; 
and  that  one  other  Member  of  said  Board  shall  be  one  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Roman  Catholic  Commissioners  aforesaid ;  and  that 
one  other  Member  of  such  Board  shall  be  one  of  the  lay  (oman 
Catholic  Commissioners  aforesaid. 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That,  in  Great  Britain,  his  Majesty's  ^^  !£^^"»«*^>^. 
taid  Principal  Secretary  of  State,  or  in  nis  absence  the  Commis*  •bMocetbcteoiorcoaimia. 
sioner  first  named  in  the  said  Commission  for  Great  Britain,  and,  SKwa^.wlohit^bUnoe 
in  Ireland,  the  said  Chief  Secreury  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  i^.toSMd!SS%te 
Deputy  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  or  in  his  "'^^ 
absence  the  Commissioner  first  named  in  the  said  Commission  for 
Ireland,  shall  be.  the  Presidentsx>f  the  said  Boards  respectively. 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  it  shall  and  nay  be  lawful  ^or  ^^^^^^S^^fJ^^^^ 
His  Majesty,  His  Heirs  and  Successors,  from  time  to  time,  at  Hi8^"^'*><"»*«'><ii>^°«* 
and  Their  will  and  pleasure,  to  revoke  and  determine  the  Com- 
missions aforesaid,  or  either  of  them ;  and  to  cause  a  new  Com- 
mission or  Commissions,  to  be  sealed  as  aforesaid,  appointing  any 
other  person  or  persons  to  be  Commissioners  and  Members  of  the 
said  Boards. 

Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  such  new        clause  (ro.m 
Commission  or  Commissions  shall  issue  within  six  weeks  after  the^!o^ih%Sme^i?3i^ 
revocation  and  determination  of  any  Commission  or  Commissions  JKf  wS'b^Sm^IJS  bJ* 
so  revoked  and  determined  as  aforesaid;  and  provided  always, J^^SSSi^^^SSST 
that  every  Board  appointed  by  any  such  new  Commission,  in  {{[^y^Jjjj^J^J'J'arJ^i. 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  shall  consist,  in  like  man- 
ner, of  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastics  exercising  Episcopal  duties 
or  functions,  in  Great  Britain  and  Irdand  respectively,  as  aforesaid ; 
and  of  lay  Roman  Catholic  Peers,  oi'  lay  Roman  Catholic  Com- 
moners (such  Commoners  to  be  so  qualified  as  aforesaid  ;)  and  of 
Members  of  His  Majesty's  most  honourable  Privy  Council  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  of  whom  in  Chreat  Britain  one  of 
His  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  in  Ireland  the 
Chief  Secretary  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy  or  other 
Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being,  shall     / 
be  one. 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  each  Commissioner  so  to  be coibbiiSKm loukZthe 
appointed  under  this  Act  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  touomiu 
•hall,  before  be  takes  upon  himself  the  execution  of  any  of  the 
powers  and  duties  hereby^  vested  in  the  said  Commissioners,  take 
and  subscribe  the  foUowmg  Oath  : 

"  I  il.  B.  do  promise  and  swear.  That  I  will,  without  favour  oats. 

**  or  affbction,  prejudice  or  malice,  to  any  person  whatso- 
''  ever,  faithfully  and  impartially,  and  to  the  bejit  of  my 
«<  judgment  and  di8cretion,'execute  and  perform  the  duties 
"  of  a  Commissioner  vested  in  me  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of 
« the  fifty.third  of  His  Majesty,  intituled,  •  An  Act/  &c. 
"  and  will  honestly  and  truly  advise  his  Majesty  in  all  mat- 
**  ters  which  shall  come  before  me  as  a  Commissioner  un- 
*'  der  the  said  Act;  and  that  I  will  not  directly  or  indi- 
'*  rectly  publish,  disclose  or  make  known,  except  to  His 
•\  Majesty,  or  by  His  Majesty's  command,  any  matter  or 
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"  thing  whatsoever,  which  may  or  shall  come  to  my  knoir- 
"  ledge  by  reasoa  or  in  consequence  of  my  being  a  Com* 
**  mis«ioner  aoder  the  saiii  Act.'^ 


And  sacb  lay  Roman  Catholic  Commoners  as  shall  be  Commis- 
sioners under  this  Act,  shall  takejn  addition  to  the  aforesaid  Oatb, 
th6  following  Oath : 

"  J  A  B,  do  swear.  That  lam  possessed  of  a  Freehold  landed 
"  Estate  in  Great  BrUain,  [or,  in  Ireland,  as  the  case  may  be^ 
*^  of  not  less  than  One  tJboosand  Pounds  a  year  ^or,  of 
"  Twenty  thousand  Pounds  in  personal  Property,  as  ike 
*'  case  may  be/'] 

Which  said  Oaths  any  two  of  the  Members  of  the  said  Boarda 
shall  and  are  hereby  empowered  to  administer ;  an4  the  said  Oaiha 
shall  be  entered  among  the  Acts  of  the  said  Boards,  and  duly  at- 
tested by  the  Members  thereof  at  the  time  of  their  taking  and  ad- 
ministering the  same  to  each  other  respectively. 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  T^at  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said 

Boards  of  Commissioners  in  Great  BrUain  and  Ireland  respectively, ' 

to  make  from  time  to  time  such  Regulations,  to  be  binding  oa 

themselves,  for  all  purposes  incident  lo  the  discharge  of  their 

Office,  as  they  shall  think  proper;  and  to  nominate  and  appoiut 

such  Secretaries  or  Clerks  as  shall  be  necessary  to  attend  upon 

the  said  Boards  respectively  ;  who  shall  be  liable  to  dismissioo  at 

•ob}«ct  to  approbation  of  His  the  plcasurjB  of  ihc  Said  Boards:    Provided  always,   That  such 

J!^Zor'iS'SS'ii"rt  Regulations  and  Appointmente  shall,  in  Great  Britain,  be  sob* 

!«»<• .  mitted  to  the  approbation  of  His  Majesty,  and  in  Ireland  to  that  of 

the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  chief  Governor  or  Go* 

verflors  of  Ireland. 


Uj  Roman  calhoHc  Com- 
mooen  lo  Uke  an 


OATHoroaallficaUoa. 


Oida  (o  be  adninistereA  by 
commimionera  to  each  other, 
aod  recorded* 


ciJiUSC  fWa  8 ) 
Boards  of  Comnitasioiiert  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  em- 
powered to  malce  Reiulatlont 
for  their  own  Proccedingt ; 


and  to  appoint  Secretariea  or 
Clerks  t 


CLAUSE  (VO.  91) 
oft 


Lords  Commissioners  of  the 


Secretariea  or  Clerics. 


mtooers  oi  mc        ^"^  ^^  ^  furthcr  Enactcd,  That  for  discharging  the  expense  of 
it^ury^c^^ritaio'^d   the  Said  Commissionors  respectively,  and  for  paying  the  Salariea 
c'^il^id'^JSriAi^^'uor  of  the  Secretaries  or  Clerks  attending  upon  the  same,  the  Lords 
2rtKKrSu?^.Sd8^uriS?f  Commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  in  Great  Britain  and 
/re/^c?  respectively,  shall  issue  out  of  the  Consolidated  Foods  of 
Gf^at  Britain  and  Ireland  respectively,  such  Sums  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary, not  exceeding  in  the  whole  the   annual  Sum  of  One 
thousand  Pounds,  to  the  Secretary  or  First  Clerk  of  the  said  Boards 
respectively  ;  to  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Boards, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  same. 


cLAusc  (Na  10.)  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  no  Com- 

Nooj«mj«ionertoreceiTe  ^jig^Qg^  of  either  of  the  ssid  Boards  respectively,  shall  receive, 
or  be  entitled  to  any  Salary,  Reward,  Fee  or  Gratuity,  for  his  at* 
tendance  at  the  same. 


CLAUSE  ClfO*  U.) 
Secretaries  and  derld  to  Uke 
the  following 


And  he  it  fortber  Enacted,  That  the  Secretaries  or  Ckrksof  the 
said  Boards  of  Commissioners,  in  Great  Britain  and  treland  re- 
spectively, shall,  before  they  proceed  to  act  in  the  execution  of 
their  said  offices,  take  and  subscribe,  before  two  or  more  of  the 
faid  Commissioners  (who  are  hereby  empowered  to  administer  tbe 
sane)  the  following  Oath : 

''  I,  A'  B.  do  promise  and  swear.  That  I  will,  according  to 
<'  the  best  of  my  skill  and  knowledge,  faithfully  execute  the 
"  Office  of  Secretary  [or.  Clerk]  to  the  Commission  ap- 
"  pointed  by  an  Act  of  the  fi%*third  of  His  Majesty,  in. 
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^  tituled,  ^  ^W,  &o.    And  that  I  will  not  publish,  dia-  > 

"  close,  or  moke  known,  to  any  person  whomsoever,  save 
' '«  to  the  CoBMnissioners  of  the  said  Commission,  or  by  their 
'<  authority,  any  matter  or  thing  which  may  come  to  my 
**  knowledge  by  reason  <Nr  in  consequence  of  my  said 
-'  Office/* 

Aftd  for  avoiding  any  doubt  which  might  arise,  whether  the  .j^  oSw^cimmiJS^JnCT 
office  or  place  of  a  Commissioner  in  either  of  the  said  Boards,  he  ^^  tobeiaconp^uuewiuw 
within  any  of  the  piovisions  of  an  Act  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  uSmol^oMiilMu/"^ 
reign  of  Ciueen  Anne,  intituled,  "  An  Act  for  the  security  of  Her 
*'  Ma|es^'«  Person  and  Government,  and  of  the  Succession  of  the 
"  Crown  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Protestant  Lide ;''  or  whether  the 
appointment  of  any  such  Commissioner,  being  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  shall  vacate  his  seat  in  that  House;  B£  it 
Enacted  and  Declared,  That  the  said  place  or  office  of  a  Com- 
•niissioner  in  either  of  the  said  Boards,  shall  not  be  deemed  or  taken 
to  be  within  the  intent  or  purview  of  the  said  Act  of  the  sixth  year 
of  the  r^n  of  Queen  AnnCf  whereby  to  disqualify  any  such  Com- 
missioner from  being  elected,  or  sitting  and  voting  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Commons;  nor  shall  the  appointment  of  any  such 
Commissioner,  if  a  member  of  the  said  House,  vacate  his  seat  in 
the  said  House,  any  thing  contained  in  the  said  Act  of  the  sixth 
of  Queen  Anne,  or  in  any  other  Act,  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passinflr  of „^,  <^^e  cmo.  m 

,  .       .  •      wT    1      ^    •  /•       •  LI*  "  ^     1^  i.     NO  l»om«n  catholic  Priest  !■ 

this  Act,  no  person  m  Holy  Orders  professmg  the  lioman  Catholic  creat  Britain  or  ireiaad.ouie* 

-r>    !•    >  ^    ^L        ^t.  I.  I         J       •       aL  ff   -w^    •       Chan  socli  as  are  already  io  the 

iCeligion  (other  than  such  as  are  already  m  the  exercise  of  £pis-  exercise  of  such  fuaciioM,  to 
copal  duties  or  functions,  or  of  the  duties  or  functions  of  a  Dean^^FLociioM^'^^Sr 
within  the  United  Kingdom)  shall  assume  the  exercise  of  Epis-  ?.°„%di'!l«\"""»iiS'^ 
copal  daties  or  functions,  or  of  the  duties  or  funcUons  of  aI)ean;!Si*Jj?JJ*^3*cS!Slto. 
within  the  Uditcd  Kingdom,  or  any  part  thereof,  miless  the  name  •'oo«ni 
of  such  Person  shall  previously  have  been  notified  in  writing  to 
the  President  of  the  Beard  of  Commissioners  by  this  Act  appointed, 
in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  (as  the  vase  may  be;)  and  until  the  said  KorDouiheihaiibarert. 
Person  shall  have  received  the  signification  of  His  Majesty's  ap*  Si^tyuV|Si>^t^°. orS 
probation,  or  of  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord  De*  }J«  jji*n»  Lteateoawof 
puty  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  in  manner 
hereinafter  mentioned. 

And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  the  President  of  the  said  Board  ^^^^^^^J^^Jc  com^ 
of  Commissianers  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  (as  the  case  may  be)  minionen  in  Great  BHtaiDanJ 
ahali,  so  soon  as  the  name  of  such  person  as  aforesaid  shall  have  i?Mtso■!<M^/ed^o?im*fo^^ 
been  so  notified  to  him  as  aforesaid,  forthwith  lay  the  same  before  ^'i** »>«<•«"»«*»«* i- 
tbe  said  Board  of  Commissioners;   and  that  the  said  Board  ofBoardwUhinsix  weei«  tofe- 
Commissioiiefs,  shall  within  Six  Weeks  afler  sach  name  shall  have  L^ue^ien'!fot?nreiiuid, 
been  so  laid  before  them,  report  to  His  Majesty,  or  to  the  Lord  ^i'^c^Si'io^^^nho 
laeatenant.  Lord  Deputy  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  •"•*  ^^'* 
JreUmd  (as  the  case  may  be)  in  writing  under  their  hands  and 
aeala,  ««  whether  they  know  or  believe  any  thing  which  tends  to 
iflapeaoh  the  loyalty  or  peaceable  conduct  oV  the  person  whose 
name  shall  have  been  so  laid  before  them  ;  «nd  that  upon  such  JJ^'^^^^JJ^.J^'J^^'^ 
report,  it  shall  and  may  be  lawfnl  for  His  Majesty,  or  for  the  Lord  ij!jJ\ygiclmmi2toiJSj 
Lieutenant,  Lord  Deputy  or  other  Chief  Gorernor  or  Governors  of  wn^  or  disapprove  of  ih« 
Ireland  (as  the  case  may  be)  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  said  "      ^' 
CommissionerB,  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the  said  person;  and  AndHUii^jcMy^tortbeLoni 

.         ««..«.',       '^^       ,     ^.  "^S.      ^         .     ^.  ■^,1  '  Ueuteoani'i  approbation  or 

that  His  Majesty'n  approbatton  or  disapprobataon,  or  the  appro*  diaapprobatipn»«hau be  aimi. 
batioo  or  disapprobation  of  the  Lord  Ueutenanl,  Lord  Deputy  or  S^^^?f'17e7n*Great 
other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  as  aforesaid,  shall  wiuin...d«de,cuh..4 
(VOL.XXVL)  (U) 
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IflMlIi?i?hifciSnfcS?  ^^  8igni6ed  to  the  said  person,  if  in  Greai  Britain,  by  tn  inttni- 
unUntiSt^  D«'i> after  ment  uodcf  the  hand  and  teal  of  one  of  His  Majesty^s  principal 
""^  Secretaries  of  Sute,  and  if  in  Ireland,  by  an  instrument  under  the 

hand  and  seal  of  the  said  Lord  Lieutenant.  Lord  Deputy  or  other 
the  Chief  GoYemor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  or  of  his  or  their 
Chief  Secretary,  within  Ten  days  after  such  Report  as  aforesaid 
shall  have  been  so  submitted  to  His  Majesty,  or  to  the  Lord  Liea- 
tenanti  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Goyernors  of 
,«.  -.-  -Ki,w»„w-  w.  ^^  Ireland ;  and  that  such  instruments  respectively  shall,  in  all  such 
j^p^bwTo^tgi^^  cases,  set  forth,  "  That  the  said  Royal  approbation  or  disapproba- 
AS!!Q**9£iM€cSmSmklnat.  tion.  (or  the  satd  approbation  or  disapprooation  of  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of 
Ireland)  has  been  giten  upon  the  Report,  and  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice of  the  said  Board  of  Commissioners''  in  Greai  Britain,  or  /re- 
1^  (as  the  case  may  be.) 


iMli  IiMCraaiMM  to  state  tbat 
(foe  Mid  ApprabatioB  or  Dlt« 


innr^Si^J^Uilu^  „  And  be  it  further  Enacud,  That  the  Instrument  so  signifying 
^bttto?^'MraiM^  ^"  Majesty's  approbation  or  disapprobation  as  aforesaid,  (or  the 
tbi^cSuri'ofciMi^nr  i~«u    approbation  or  disapprobation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Lor§  Deputy. 

letted  copy  ihewo^ to l»ee?I.    ^l*:^.  _  ^u!.*  /^.-L- ^ c  r-f„K  ^u-li    i.^  l^l^uLi 


in  His  Majesty's  Court  of  Chancery,  in  London  or  DMin  re* 
spectively  ;  Hid  that  an  attested  Copy  thereof,  shall  be  Evidence 
on  an^  trial  to  be  had  touching  any  matter  or  thing  in  this  Act 
contamed. 

AoynSiSSi"*"  *  .^iB  to      ^^^  ^®  '*  further  Enacted.  That  if  any  such  person  as  aforesaid 

cMfciMEpiwoiMM^toSa!*  shall,  either  before  his  name  shall  have  been  so  notified  to  the  said 

^MiSSiUt^w'JSSSi^  President  of  the  said  Board  of  Commissioners,  in  Greai  Britain  or 

irM^olttt^t'HtoMS^p  I^^^*^  AS  aforesaid,  or,  notwithstanding  such  signification  of  His 

Mffi^i^lifaC'cjL'  Majesty's  disapprobation,  or  of  the  disapprobation  of  the  Lord 

l£*i?i2Sji£U.***'**^  ^eulenant,  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of 

Ireland,  as  aforesaid,  or  without  such  signification  of  His  Majesty's 

approbation,  or  ef  the  approbation  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord 

Deputy,  or  other  Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  as  afore* 

said,  presume  to  exercise  any  Episcopal  duty  or  function,  or  the 

duties  or  functions  of  a  Dean,  within  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any 

part  thereof,  such  person  shall  be  guilty  of  a  Misdemeanor,  and 

upon  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  liable  to  be  sent  out  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  in  manner  as  hereinbefore  directed. 

»e«oi5I^io7£.i";ftc.         And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of 
fivmiheswof  tome.oraiderihis  Act,  »o  oftcu  as  anv  Subject  Or  Subjects  of  His  Majesty  His 

•atboriljof  tbesecof  Rome,    „    ,  '-,  ,«',,        •'  .  »»    n     -rv-  .•  ^    . 

orof  any  other  ipiritoai  So.    Heirs  or  Succcssors,  shall  rccoive  any  Bull,  Dispensation  or  other 

oHi|i?2i?t?ihe?mid^nt  of  the  Instrument,  from  the  See  of  Rome,  or  from  any  foreign  Person  or 

c%^BH^j??i!!d!!ld'riS!      Bod^  whatsoever,  or  from  any  Person  or  Body  whatsoever  in 

^^^^^r'  foreign,  parts,  acting  under  (he  authority  of  the  said  See,  or  under 

that  of  any  other  Spiritual  Superior,  the  person  or  persons  so  re* 

ceiying  the  same,  shall,  within  Ten  days  after  receiving  the  same. 

deliver  the  same,  or  cause  it  to  be  delivered,  in  the  original,  to  the  - 

President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  by  this  Act  appointed,  in 

Great  Britain,  if  the  same  shall  have  been  received  in  Greol  Britain  ; 

or  if  the  same  shall  have  been  received  in  Ireland,  to  the  President 

of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  by  this  Act  appointed,  in  Ireland; 

^^^touytkennebe^   who  shsll  respectively  lay  the  same  before  the  said  Board  of  Com* 

Board  to  iMpect;  and  report  niuioners  iu  Groot  Britain  or  Ireland  (as  the  case  may  be  :)  And 

?«t**,Tf*SJ(ShheS!d**'  *^®  •^'^  ^^"*  of  Commissioners,  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  shall 

dSlid^thTSStta^Jlr     ^^^rthwith  inspect  the  same ;  and  if  the  said  Board  of  Commissioners 

ttate^ Chief  iecretag  to     shall  not  find  any  thing  in  the  said  Instrument' so  submitted  to 

their  inspection,  whicb  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  in  any  way  in* 

jurious  to  the  safety  or  tranquillity  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in 
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the  Protestant  EsUbltshmeiit  in  C^urth  or  State,  they  shall  forth- 
with  report  the  tame  to  Hit  Majeity»  or  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief  Guyemor  or  Goveruora  in  Ireland  (as 
the  case  may  be;  and  thereupon  the  said  Instrument  shall,  after 
being  inrolled  in  the  office  of  one  of  His  Majesty's  principal  Secre-  ^ 
tartes  of  Stati  in  Great  Britaki,  or  in  that  of  the  Chief  Secretary  in 
Ireland,  (as  the  case  may  be)  be  returned  to^the  Person  by  whom 
the  same  shall  have  been  so  submilted  for  inspection  as  aforesaid, 
with  an  Indorsement  signed  by  the  said  Piincipal  Secretary  of 
State  in  Greai  Bruain,  or  by  the  said  Chief  Secretary  in  Ireland  (as 
the  case  may  be)  signifying  that  the  same  has  been  duly  inspected 
and  reported  upon  to  His  Majesty,  or  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord 
Deputy,  or  other  Chief  GoTernor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  (as  the 
case  oaay  be)  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Prorided  always,  ^nd  be  it  further  Enacted,   That  where  any  p^,jJJ^2?;£j;>«;),^. 
Person  shall  certify  by  a  writing  under  his  hand  and  seal,  to  ^bej^>j{j^°"^ju»i^i^«|>(^'«><i 
•aid  President  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in  Great  Briiain  or  mo  nceiv'i^i  u^u comc!!^ 
Ireland  respectively,  that  he  has  received  from  the  See  of  Kome,  t^ySSSi^JS^iStl^^^ 
or  from  any  authority  under  the  same,  an  Instrument  which  relates  SSHHuI'v^oSai^^ 
wholly  and  ezclusivtly  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  an  indi?idual 
car  indiyiduals,  and  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as  that  he  does  sin- 
cerely and  conscientiously  believe  thSl  he  cannot,  according  to 
the  discipline  of  the  Kuman  Catholic  Church,  submit  the  same  to 
lay  inspection ;  and  shall  so  certify  within  Ten  days  after  be  has 
received  the  same,  and  shall  verify  such  Certificate  by  the  follow- 
ing Oath: 

''  1 4*  B.  do  swear.  That  the  Instrument  [detcribing  the  InstrU'  oaib. 

**  ment^  which  I  hereby  acknowledge  to  have  received  from 
^  the  See  of  Rome  [or,  from  such  other  Body  or  Person,  as 
*^  ike  case  nw^  be^  under  the  authority  of  the  said  See]  does 
^  relate  wholly  to  the  personal  spiritual  concerns  of  the 
"  Party  or  Parties  in  respect  of  whom  it  has  been  issued, 
«'  and  to  no  other  matter  or  thing  whatsoever ;  and  is  of 
"  such  a  nature,  that  I  do  sincerely  and  conscientiously  be* 
«'  lieve  that  I  cannot,  according  to  the  discipline  of  the 
"  Roman  Catholic  Church,  submit  the  same  to  lay  in- 
«<  spection.  So  help  me  GOD/' 

Which  Oath  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  such  person  to  takeo4^tob«teknMreooi»^ 
and  subscribe,  either  before  the  skid  Board  of  Commissioners  incoum'^r^mDtioiicd^or 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  (who  are  hereby  empowered  to  administer  j!Su!£',lfij?!!^'^''** 
the  same)  or  in  any  of  the  Courts  hereinbefore  mentioned,  or  be- 
lore  two  of  His  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Great  Britain,  or 
Ireland,  if  the  person  taking  and  subscribing  the  same  shall  be  re- 
sident more  than  Twenty  miles  from  London  or  Dublin  respectively, 
or  shall  from  ill  health  of  infirmity  be  unable  to  travel ;  Then  and  iDiKbcaie,fKi»crtotiie 
in  etery  such  case,   it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  said  SSrfS££7toteM'Jt*^!^«4, 
Bo^Urd  of  Commissioners  in  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  io  the  exercise  t^S^^Hi^^SS!? 
of  their  judgment  and  discretion,  to  direct  the  said  Instrument  to  ^^^i 
be  transmitted,  sealed  up,  for  the  sole  inspection  and  verification 
c€  the  Senior  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  belonging  to  the  said 
Board;  and  the  said  Senior  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner  shall  iii^f  jeoonjrwj^^ 
tpect  the  same ;  and  if  he  shall,  after  such  inspection,  declare  upon  mm^iubcm  bc^part|^ 
bis  Oath  (which  Oath  the  aaid  Board  of  Commissioners  are  hereby  ueMtMSjKiud t  mui 
eoipowered  to  administer)  that  the  U\d  InsUoment  is,  in  his  con-tSSS!Si\SM!S^^!it 
sc'ieDtioas  opinion  and  judgment,  of  the  nature  described  in  the  £;|;||SJ£'SiS«fu^ 
Certificate  and  Oath  of  the  Person  by  whom  the  same  shall  have^^ 
becA  80  transmitted aa  aforesaid;  the  same  shall  be  reported  to 
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His  Majesty,  or  to  the  Lord  UeuteDaBt.  Lord  Depoiy  or  otl^r 
Chief  Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland  (aa  the  case  may  be);  aad 
thereupon  the  said  Instruoienl  shall  be  retoroed,  staled  «^^  to  tka 
person  by  whom  the  same  shall  have  been  so  transmiited,  after 
being  indorsed  by  the  said  Senior  Ecclesiastical  CommissieAcr 
alone,  and  without  being  inroiled  in  aay  office,  or  having  been  sob- 
milted  to  any  other  inspectioa  whatever. 


CLAUSE  (No.  19.) 


'  And  be  it  further  Enacted,  That  any  person  or  persons  in  Qnoi 
lls^di^'ilo'^iZ^vVcCto  Britain  or  Ireland,  so  receiving  any  such  Bull,  Dispensation  of 
lip^-JikJo'TexSrguS?  other  Instrument  as  aforesaid,  who  shall  so  deliver  the  same,  or 
•gainiiuiercoune  with  Rome.  ^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^^  delivered,  in  the  Original,  or  who  shall  so  certify  the 
receipt,  and  so  describe  and  verify  by  oath  the  iiatyre  of  the  said 
Instrument  by  him  or  them  received  as  aforesaid,  and  whose  Cer« 
tificate  and  Oath  vshall  be  so  confirmed  and  allowed  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  free  and  exempt  from  all  pains  and  penalties  whatsoever, 
to  which  he  or  they  would  be  liable  by  any  laws  now  existiBg  in 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland  respectively,  against  the  receiving  anil 
publishing  Bulls,  Dispensations  or  olber  Instruments  from  the  See 
of  Rome,  or  from  any  authority  or  pretended  authority  under  the 
said  See. 


Per««?^J'SnffS.iS?cobe       And  be  it  further  Enacted,   That  any  person  or  persons  to  re- 
luiurofaMiidemeapor;  tndceivins  anv  such  Bull,  DisoensatioD  or  other  Instrument  as  afore* 

upon  Conviction,  io  lieu  of  an         .,®,'^  ii..*^  iic  i  e  -j 

reoaitinofexiuiniuws.to  saiQ,  aud  Hot  80  delivering  or  causmg  to  t>e  delivered  as  aforesmkt, 
Kiotdon.^  *^°  ^"  ^  either  the  said  original  Instmm.ent,  or  such  Ctriificate  of  the  r«« 
ceipt  thereof,  accompanied  by  such  Oath  as  hereinbefore  |»-e* 
scribed ;  or  who  shall  publish  or  put  in  execution,  or  be  wilfully 
and  knowingly  concerned  in  publishing  and  putting  in  execution 
any  such  Bull,  Dispensation  or  other  Instrument  as  aforesaid,  in 
Oreat  Britain  or  Ireland^  before  the  same  shall  have  been  properly 
inspected  and  indorsed  m  aforesaid  ;  shall  be  guilty  ef  a  Misde« 
meaner;  and  shall,  in  lieu  of  all  pains  and  penalties  to  which  he  or 
they  would  be  liable  by  any  laws  now  existing  in  Gretu  Briiam  or 
Irdand  respectively,  against  receiving  and  publishing  Bulls,  Dis« 
pensations  or  other  Instruments  from  the  See  of  Rome,  or  from  any 
authority  or  pretended  authority  under  the  said  See,  be  liable  to 
be  sent  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  manner  as  hereinbefore 
directed. 
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Stipendiaet  Cueates'  Bill.]  The 
order  of  the  day  being  read,  for  the  third 
reading  of  this  Bill, 

The  Bishop  of  London  stated  at  length 
the  objections  he  entertained  against  the 
e^tpedtency  of  this  measure.  When  the 
Bill  was  in  the  Committee,  altliough  he 
suggested  the  propriety  of  some  amend- 
ments, yet  he  foresaw  that  it  never  could 
be  so  modelled  as  to  free  it  from  the  ob- 
jections against  its  interference  with  the 
subordination  of  the  church.  In  looking 
at  its  probable  effects,  he  considered  great 
tnconveaiences  would  arise.  The  subor- 
dination of  the  different  ranks,  so  neces- 
sary.to  the  well-heing  t>f  the  ecclesiastical 
government,  would  be    destroyed;    the 


curate  would  be  at  variance  with  the  in- 
^cumbeut,  and  a  constant  interference  of 
the  lower  with  the  higher  orders  of  that 
class  of  the  clergy  would  be  perpetaaily 
recurring.  In  cases  where  the  living  wtas 
not  more  than  80/.  100/.  and  120/.  a  year, 
the  whole  of  that  living  might,  according 
to  this  Bill,  be  appropriated  to  the  use  <2 
the  curate ;  and  he  thought  this  provision 
in  many  instances  would  have  an  inj«»f  ioas 
eflect.  Besides,  it  should  be  recollected 
that  there  were  SOQ  livings  which  were 
under  50/.  per  annum.  Upon  the  wholes 
he  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  part 
which  was  intended  to  leave  discretion  in 
the  bishops,  would  not  cure  its  dijfeets,  and 
could  not  be  carried  into  execution.  The 
right  reverend  prelate  concluded  by  mov* 
ing,  «'  That  the  Bill  be  read  this  day  three 
months.'^ 
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The  Lord  {^Maikr  Mt  ibe  woolsack, 
«Mi  •bortJy  addresMd  tbe  House  upon  tbe 
probable  effects  of  tbis  legifllaiiye  ialerie* 
reoot.  Ho  was  convinced  ihat  injurious 
•  cooetqoenccs  woaW  result,  and  that  the 
obfecta  in  contemplation  wonld  not  be  at* 
tained.  If  residence  were  the  intention  of 
this  measure,  why  not  enforce  the  residence 
Off  tbe  incumbent,  by  declaring,  that  if  he 
did  not  reside^  be  should  forfeit  the  living, 
and  then  tbe  patron  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  one  who  would  be  in- 
daced  to  fulfil  tbe  intention  of  tbe  legisla- 
ture. '  That  there  should  be  a  clergyman 
resident  in  every  parish  was  most  desira- 
ble ;  but  did  the  present  Bill  make  any 
provisionfor  carrying  that  purpose  into  ac- 
tual practice  ?  It  provided,  that  if  the  in- 
cumbent did  not  reside,  tbe  curate  should 
have  tbe  whole  of  the  living,  if  80/.  or 
100/.  or  120/.  per  annum  :  but  did  it  make 
mny  pru¥iHioii  for  the  residence  of  (he  cu- 
rate ^  Suppose  the  curate,  after  this  inter- 
ference with  the  incumbent,  should  not  re- 
side, had  any  progrv^ss  been  made  to  en- 
force or  secure  tbe  residence  of  a  clergy- 
nao?  He  could  also  perceive  several 
miachiels  which  might  arise.  Suppose 
an  incumbent  having  a  living  of  that 
aum,  which,  for  non-residence  uiider 
this  Bill,  would  be  wholly  consigned  to 
tbe  use  of  tbe  curate ;  and  suppose  he 
were  to  become  a  rich  dean,  of  1,200/.  a 
year,  would  he  be  obliged  to  resign  ?  He 
certainly  would  not ;  and  thus  incombenu 
might,  in  the  first  instance,  take  these 
email  livings  for  no  intention  whatever,  of 
rendering  or  performing  the  duties,  but  of 
getting  the  living  appropriated  to  tbe  use 
•f  some  curate ;  and  in  this  way,  tbe  pa- 
tron would  lose  bis  patronage  during  the 
life  of  that  incumbent.  In  other  cases 
nost  severe  hardships  might  be  expe- 
rienced, whereth/e  bishops  would  be  called 
upon  to  enforce  those  enactments  against 
a  man,  who,  for  a  number  of  years,  had 
diacharged  his  duty  in  a  parish,  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  all ;  who  had,  by  his  econo- 
my, brought  up  and  supported  a  mimerous 
family,  and  of  all  others  in  the  diocese, 
ffas  the  most  distinguished  for  the  ezem- 
plariness  and  exercise  of  his  virtues.  The 
noble  and  learned  lord  conchided  by  ob- 
serving, that  this  measure  could  have  no 
good  consequences,  but  he  was  sure  it 
would  have  many  evil  ones. 

Lord  RedesdaU  defended  the  principle 
and  provisions  of  the  Bill.  He  did  not 
view  the  property  of  the  church  in  the 
manner  it  appeared  to  be  considered  by 


others ;  that  property  he  attributed  to  th» 
church  as  a  whole,  but  it  did  not  belong  as 
private  property  to  its  iiMlif  ideal  mem- 
bers. Much  hM  been  siiid  about  the 
poverty  of  the  church,  but  tbe  church,  in 
his  opinion,  possessed  riches  sufficient; 
and  the  only  defect  was  in  the  unequal 
distribution;'  but  one  of  its  greatest  and 
indispenaable  duties  was,  to  provide  a 
resident  clergyman  to  perform  the  duiies 
of  the  church  in  every  parish  in  the  king- 
dom. The  principle  of  the  Bill  had  that 
object  in  its  view,  and  its  provisions  were 
calenlated  to  produce  the  effect.  He  had 
said  on  a  former  occasion  that  there  "was  a 
decrease  in  the  perforauince  of  duty  by 
the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy,  and  his 
observations  had  been  commented  upon 
by  several  of  the  bishops,  with  a  degree  of 
warmth,  but  he  must  say  that  from  his 
own  knowledge  in  many  places,  he  knew 
that  to  be  the  fact.  With  respect  to  the 
reverend  prelate^  themselves,  it  was  not 
probable  they  should  know  of  all  the  grie- 
vances which  existed,  for  in  tbe  case  of 
femilies,  all  their  lordships  must  be  aware 
that  the  last  person  to  Jbe  apprised  of  dis- 
orderly conduct  was  the  master  of  the 
house.  The  noble  and  learned  lord  made 
many  other  observations  in  favour  of  the 
Bill. 

The  Bishop  of  WoreeHer  delivered  his 
sentiments  in  opposition  to  the  Bill.  He 
defended  the  present  system  of  church 
livinffs,  and  considered  any  interference  of 
legtslative  authority,  to  be  of  a  dangerous 
nature  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitution. 

The  EaH  of  Liverpool  thought  he  was 
called  .  upon  to  state  the  reasons  upon 
which  be  intended  to  support  the  present 
measure.  He  perfectly  coincided  with 
many  observations  made  by  tbe  right  re- 
verend prelate,  who  had  sat  down ;  and 
there  were  two  points  in  his  noble  and 
learned  friend's  (lord  Redesdale's)  speech, 
in  which  he  did  not  concur.  In  respect 
to  the  poverty  of  the  church,  considering 
the  established  church  as  a  whole,  he  did 
not  perceive  that  any  individual  office  had 
more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  its  digni- 
ty and  use.  Among  the  higher  orders,  he 
was  convinced,  that  no  one  enjoyed  more 
than  be  ought  to  possess,  ani  among  the 
lower  there  were  a  great  many  who  had 
not  whai  was  sufficient  and  adequate  for 
the  due  performance  of  their  duiy.  This 
subject  had  occupied  his  attention  long  bo- 
ibre  tbis  time,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
some  addition  was  necessary ;  and  when 
the  dreumftancui  af  the  country  would 
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l>eraii^  the  increase  of  the  small  lit ings 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
There  was  another  point  in  which  he  did 
not  agree  with  his  noble  and  learned  friend^ 
and  that  was  the  falling  off  of  late  years  in 
the  performance  of  doty  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  clergy.  Now,  he  bad  made 
enquiry  into  this  subject,  and  thoogh  bis 
own  knowledge  was  confined,  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  acquiring  considerable  in* 
formation  from  ^others,  and  he  was  led  to 
believe  that  the  performance  of  duty  had 
improye^.  Some  years  ago  there  miffht 
ba?e  been  a  sudden  deficiency  in  the  du- 
ties of  the  clergy,  for  when  that  false  phi- 
losophy spread  o?er  Europe,  and  e?en  in- 
fused Itself  into  all  the  establishments  of 
this  country,  while  it  overturned  the  exis- 
tence of  those  in  another  kingdom,  had 
even  a  tendency  to  relax  and  diminish 
the  exertion  of  ecclesiastical  as  well  as 
other  duties;  but  when  experience  had 
ihewn  the  fallacy  of  theoretical  doctrines, 
mankind  became  more  inclined  to  perform 
those  duties  closely  which  were  founded 
upon  the  wiftdom  of  ancient  institutions. 
He  also  had' to  ar^quiescein  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  were  of  opinion,  that  these 
discussions  tended  to  do  good ;  and  one 
happy  effect  was,  their  bringing  to  the 
consideration  of  all  clergymen,  what  were 
the  peculiar  duties  which  belonged  to  their 
situation.  On  both  these  accounts  he  was 
of  opinion,  that  residence  and  performance 
of  duty  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy 
had  increased.  The  noble  earl  next  pro- 
ceeded to  praise  the  system  of  hierarchy  in 
this  country ;  it  was  uneooal  and  of  a  mixed 
complexion,  and  therefore  more  consis- 
tent with  the  other  parts  of  our  constita- 
tion.  As  to  the  Bill  itself,  he  thought  no- 
thing could  be  more  simple  than  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  founded.  Residence 
was  an  object  desired  by  all,  and  in  those 
instances  where  the  living  was  not  ade- 
quate to  the  support  of  an  incnmbent  and 
•  corate,  this  Bill  provided  that  it  should 
be  appropriated  to  one  only.  The  noble 
earl,  after  speaking  generally  in  favour  of 
this  Bill,  concluded  by  saying  it  should 
have  his  support. 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said,  that  one  object 
of  the  Bill  had  been  stated  to  be  the  dis- 
couragement of  sectaries.  He  did  not 
th'mk  it  had  that  tendency ;  and  it  would 
be  found,  on  the  division,  that  the  friends 
of  sectaries  would  vote  for  it 

The  Archbishop  of  CanUerbury  spoke  in 
disapprobation  of  the  measure ;  and  prin- 
cipally, at  it  went  to  limit  a  discretionary 
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power,  which  #as  wisely  Tested  in  the 
bishops  for  the  benefit  of  religion  and  the 
convenience  of  the  church. 

Earl  GronmoT  opposed  the  Bill,  on  the 
ground  pf  its  being  improper  to  interpose 
any  legislative  interference  with  respect 
to  the  performance  of  duties  among  the 
clergy. 

Lord  Grawille  defended  the  propriety 
and  expediency  of  the  Bill,  which  he  con- 
sidered well  calculated  to  remove  one  in- 
convenience particularly  complained  of, 
he  meant  the  non*residence  of  a  clergy- 
man in  each  parish.  He  professed  the 
highest  regard  for  the  church  esUblish- 
ment,  and  on  that  account  was  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  present  measure;  But 
with  ail  his  regard  to  the  ecclesiastical 
members  of  that  establishment,  great  con- 
sideration was  due  to  the  community.  It 
was  actually  necessary  that  a  clergyn 


should  reside  at  his  living ;  for  tbe  duties 
of  reading  the  service  and  delivering  a 
sermon,  tliK>ugh  high,  were  not  the  highest 
duties  of  the  profession.  The  instruction  of 
the  young,  the  visitation  of  the  poor  and 
sick,  and  tbe  consolation  of  tbe  dying, 
were  duties  of  the  highest  consideration, 
and  could  not  be  performed  but  by  a  resi- 
dent clergyman. 

Jj}r6  Kenyan,  though  favourable  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill,  when  first  suggested 
in  the  Committee,  yet  could  not  in  bis 
conscience  give  it  his  support,  when  be 
found  that  such  strong  objections  against  it 
were  entertained  by  the  rig^bt  reverend 
prelates,  whose  administration  was  to 
carry  it  into  execution. 

Lord  ElUnborough  thought  the  residence 
of  the  clergy  was  most  desirable,  but  did 
not  think  this  Bill  the  proper  means  of  en« 
forcing  it.  The  non- residence  of.  the 
clergy  he  attributed  to  the  want  of  booses, 
the  poverty  of  the  benefices,  and  plarali* 
ties.  These  evils  would  be  increased  by 
the  Bill,  which  he  considered  a  Bill  of  con* 
fiscation  and  forfeiture  of  the  smaller  liv- 
ings. Although  he  was  confident  it  was 
not  the  object  of  the  noble  lord  who  origi* 
nated  the  Bill,  yet  be  had  no  doubt  but  i% 
was  the  object  of  several  to  reduce  the 
smaller  livings,  so  as  to  render  them  of 
little  value  to  their  patrons;  in  order  that 
they  might  be  purchased  by  a  fond* 
which  he  knew  was  busily  employed  ia 
purchasing  livings,  in  order  to  fill  thena 
with  persons  most  injurious  to  the  church 
of  England,  and  he  would  say,  to  sound 
Christianity.  He  thought  the  moral  habiu 
of  mankind  were  in  a  state  of  improve* 
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ment,  caused  by  the  experience  that  man* 
kind  had  had  of  the  atrocities  committed 
in  consequence  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  of  the  crimes  perpetrated  by  the  Mon- 
ster who  was  now  on  the  banks  of  the 
Elbe  ;  and  it  was  impossible  that  those 
who  administered  the  gospel  should  not 
have  participated  in  that  improvement 

The  Earl  of  Hairrowby  had  hoped  that 
the  words  introdoced,  in  consonance  to 
the  wishes  of  the  noble  lord  (Grenyille) 
would  hayc  obviated  all  difterence  of  opi- 
nion. He  stated,  that  the  poverty  of  the 
church  was  not  the  cause  of  non-residence, 
nor  of  plural ittes«  for  they  abounded  most 
in  the  richest  bene6ces.  It  was  agreed  oh 
all  bands  that  non-residence  was  a  great 
eril ;  there  were  many  parishes,  where  all 
they  knew  of  the  person  who  received  the 
endowments  was,  that  he  received  them. 
Coratea  discharging  the  duties  of  four 
parishes,  and  galloping  about  from  church 
to  church,  was  what  brought  the  church 
into  contempt. 

Hie  House  then  divided : 
For  the  third  reading     •      «    57  ' 
Against  it        ....     22 
Majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill  -^15 
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Insolyskt  Debtors'  Bill.  J  Mr.  Ken- 
rick  moved  the  re- commitment  of  the  In- 
solvent Debtors'  Bill. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  rose  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House,  and  which  had  already  reached 
nearly  Its  last  stage  without  producing 
one  single  animadversion.  He  deemed 
it  hia  duty  to  state,  that  he  thought  it  the 
most  material  invasion  of  the  civil  law  of 
this  country  that  had  been  brought  for- 
ward in  parliament  for  a  long  period.  It 
was  not  an  occasional  act,  but  a  perma- 
nent and  general  law,  not  only  altering 
all  the  provisions  which  had  before  pre- 
vailed with  respect  to  creditor  and  debtor, 
but  investing  a  single  judge  with  powers 
never  before  exercised  in  any  court  of 
English  judicature.  Among  the  penalties 
enacted  was  to  be  found  the  penalty  of 
death  ;  and  the  creation  alone  of  another 
capital  felony  was  a  sufficient  ground,  in  his 
judgment,  for  calling  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  measure  before  them.  He 
trusted,  therefore,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  friend  would  have  no  objection  to 
delay  his  motion  for  a  few  days,  that  an 
opportunity  might  be  given  to  members 


to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  Kmrick  answered,  that  he  had  fre- 
quently called  the  attention  of  the  Hquso 
to  that  Bill :  he  bad  repeatedly  stated 
that  it  was  entitled  to  their  most  serious 
consideration.  It  went  to  effect  a  most 
important  alteration  in  the  law  of  the  land> 
and  ought  to  be  well  weighed  before  it 
was  adopted ;  this  be  had  frequently  re- 
peated, and  he  was  the  more  surprised  at 
hearing  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
now  ask  for  further  time  to  consider  the 
Bill. '  Arto  the  amendment  making  the 
concealment  of  effects  by  the  debtor  a 
capital  felony,  it  had  been  transcribed 
almost  verbatim  from  the  Bankrupt  Act ; 
he  had,  however,  no  objection  tapostpone 
the  recommitment  of  the  Bill. 

Sir  CkarUs  Monck  objected  to  the  Bill, 
as  rendering  that  relief  to  debtors  perma- 
nent which  ought  only  to  be  temporary, 
and  conferred  at  the  discretion  of  the 
legislature. 

Sir  Samuel  Romilfy  said,  he  should  be 
sorry  if  the  further  consideration  of  the 
Bill  should  be  postponed  to  any  period 
that  might  endanger  the  final  success  of 
the  measure.  It  was  most  important,  he 
thought,  that  this  Bill  should  pass;  and  the 
unhappy  persons  for  whose  more  imme- 
diate relief  it  was  intended  had  had,  in  his 
opinion,  their  feelings  cruelly  trifled  with, 
in  finding  that  this  Bill  had  alreadyHin- 
gered  two  months  in  that  House,  and  that 
at  that  moment  no  attention  appeared  to 
have  been  drawn  towards  it.  Those  mem- 
bers must  have  had  their  minds  little  oc* 
cupied  with  th^  subject  to  which  the  Bill 
related,  if  they  Indeed  imagined  that  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was,  temporary.  The 
Bill  in  question  had  been  for  many  years 
under  consideration,  had  at  length  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  the  highest  law  ad- 
thorities,  of  the  present  Lord  Chancellor, 
the  present  Chief  Judge  of  the  court  of 
King's  Bench,  of  the  late  Lord  Chahcellor 
of  Ireland,  and  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
It  had  passed  the  other  House,  and  had 
lain  on  the  table  for  the  last  two  months. 
To  him  the  objection  of  the  hon.  baronet 
appeared  the  strongest  recommendation 
that  could  be  urged  in  its  favour.  The 
Bill  was  certainly  not  temporary :  it  did 
not  haterfere  to  violate  the  contra<*t  be- 
tween creditor  and  debtor  :  it  did  not,  in 
defiance  of  the  first  principles  of  all  law 
and  justice,  do  that  which  nothing  but  the 
last  necessity  could  justify,  and  which 
parliament  was  only  compelled  to  do  oc- 
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casiotitlly,  because  the  prisons  of  the 
country  could  not  receive  the  accomn- 
latii^  number  of  persons  confined  for 
debt.  This  was  not  an  tx  poU  facto  law  of 
any  such  description.  The  Bill  was 
founded  upon  a  principle  familiar  to  the 
legislation  of  other  countries,  thai  of  the 
cesste  bonorum,  bv  which  a  debtor  on  sor- 
renderine  the  whole  of  his  property  was 
peraiitted  to  retain  and  enjoy  his  personal 
Uberty.  A  wise  principle  in  his  opinion 
it  was;  one  that  entitled  a  person  who 
had  been  unfbrtonate,  perhaps  im pru- 
dent or  criminal  to  retrace  bis  steps,  to 
aew  model  his  coodnct  and  become  an 
useful  member  of  society,  instead  of 
abutting  htm  up  from  the  exercise  of  in* 
duftry,  and  exposing  him  to  the  laoral 
contagion  of  a  prison.  He  did  not  approi^ 
of  all  the  proTisionsi  bat  he  congrato- 
laled  the  House  upon  the  general  principle 
of  the  measure,  a  auctioned  as  it  bad  been 
by  those  eminent  and  distingnisfaed  law 
authorities  by  whom  it  had  been  prepared. 
The  Bill  was  undoubtedly  a  very  consi- 
derable innovation,  and  perfection  was  not 
to  be  expected  in  the  first  Instance.  The 
clause  inflicting  the  capital  punishment 
of  death  ought  not  to  have  been  intro- 
duced  precipitately  in  a  Committee  of 
that  House,  thus  evading  some  of  the 
forms  to  which  the  main  body  of  the  Bill 
was  subjected.  If  it  were  consistent  with 
the  practice  of  the  House  he  should  move, 
on  the  re^commitment  of  the  Bill,  for  the 
omission  of  that  clause.  Here  was  a  prac- 
tical proof  of  the  facility  with  which  a 
law 'for  depriving  a  subject  of  his  life 
might  pass  unobserved,  whilst  any  effort 
at  repnSftling  a  capital  punishment  was 
sure  to  meet  with  strenuous  opposition. 

Sr  the  law  as  it  stood  at  present  the 
eoce  made  capital  by  this  clause  miffht 
be  prosecuted  as  peijury,  and  the  offender 
auftr  transportation.  As  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned  gen* 
tknMtt  of  this  provision  being  copied 
frooa  oertaio  clauses  in  the  Bankrupt  Laws, 
he  wished  to  observe  that  this  wai  pre- 
cisely the  law  wMch  from  its  excessive 
aeverity  was  ucrer  carried  into  execution, 
fiince  the  first  enactUKnt  of  the  capital 
part  of  the  Bankrupt  Law  in  the  reign  of 
George  2,  net  more  than  five  indiriduals 
4iad  suffered  the  penalty  which  he  was 
quite  satisfied  more  than  five  thousand 
bad  incurred.*  However  gross  the  frauds 
<^  the  bankrupt,  few  creditors  would 
choose  to  extend  the  punishment  of  them 
to  death.    The  fiiU  before  the  Hoitte  bad 
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been  called  an  imiovation.  It  waa  un- 
doubtedly so»  but  it  proceeded  from  those 
who  were  pretty  generally  the  decided 
enemies  of  innovation,  and  came  there- 
fore with  a  double  claim  upon  the  atten- 
tion and  deference  of  that  House. 

The  Speaker  w^,  that  the  effect  of  re- 
committing the  Bill,  .was  to  undo  all  that 
had  been  done  in  the  Committee,  and  to 
leave  the  measure  open  to  any  alteratioB 
or  addition  which  might  be  proposed. 

Mr.  Lockkart  supported  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Oms/ocp  explained  that  he 
had  only  described  the  Bill  to  be  a  most 
material  alteration  of  the  law.  without 
saying  that  it  was  either  for  the  better  or 
the  worse. 

The  Bill  was  then  ordered  to  be  re- 
committed OB  this  day  se'nnight* 

AnMiaALTY  RaofSTBaa-s  Bill.]  Mr* 
H.  Martin  moved  the  order  of  the  day 
for  taking  into  further  consideration  the 
Report  of  the  Bill  for  regulating  the  office 
of  Registrar  of  the  Admiralty. 

Lord  CanUreagh,  though  he  had  hi- 
therto supported  this  measure  as  one  of 
general  regulation,  and  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  looking  forward  to  the  per- 
sons who  might  hereafter  fill  the  office  of 
Registrar  of  the  Admiralty,  the  balance 
in  hand  would  be  better  deposited  in  the 
Bank  than  in  the  care  of  any  ittdtridual ; 
yet  in  the  present  instance,  considering 
the  property  and  personal  character  <3' 
lord  Arden,  he  thought  it  could  not  be 
denied,  that  every  security  was  afibrded 
which  the  suitors  tbeaMelveB  could  desire, 
and  therefore  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  a 
monstrous  exercise  of  the  power  of  par- 
liament to  push  the  present  enactment 
against  tliat  individual.  He  then  moved 
a  clause,  providing  that  the  regulatioas 
contained  in  the  Bill  should  not  take 
efiect  till  after  the  expiration  of  the  in- 
terest at  present  vested  in  the  office. 

Lord  MUttm  said,  if  this  clause  were  te 
be  accepted,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  not  to  proceed  farther  with  the 
BiH.  He  thought  tbe  public  very  muck 
indebted  to  bis  boo.  and  learned  friemt 
for  having  introduced  tbe  Bill,  which  waa 
unquestionably  much  wanted.  He  would 
put  an  extreme  case,  which,  however, 
might  happen.  Suppose  the  Registrar 
should  become  a  bankrupt,  the  auitora 
wotild  certainly  lose  all  tbe  OKiney  io  bia 
hands.  He  must,,  therefore,  object  to  the 
clause,  as  it  would  render  tbs  BUI  wboUjr 
nugatory. 
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Mr.  Akrcromfy  said,  that  in  h'n  opinion 
the  Registrar  made  use  of  the  suitors' 
Bloney  for  bis  own  benefit,  contrary  to 
law.  He  woold  oppose  the  clause,  be- 
cause  if  it  was  adopted  by  the  House,  it 
would  nol  only  defeat  the  intention  of  the 
Bill  during  the  lifetime  of  lord  Arden,  but 
introduce  a  precedent  for  the  continu- 
ance of  this  abuse  in  future  possessors  of 
the  oflkre.  He.  would,  therefore,  vote 
against  the  Bill  itself,  rather  than  sanction 
such  an  illegal  use  of  the  suitors'  money. 
He  was  at  anxious  as  the  noble  lord  could 
he  for  protecting  vested  interests,  but 
wouki  never  sanction  a  Bill  which  went 
to  perpetuate  vested  abuses,  which  the 
present  clause  would  do,  by  giving  ft 
sanction  to  this  unwarrantable  use  of  the 
suitorslinioney,  by  the  person  holding  the 
oflke  of  Registrar. 

Lord  Casilareagh  explained,  that  by  his 
patent,  lord  Arden  was  banker  to  the 
court  of  Admiralty,  and,  of  course,  had  a 
right  to  make  use  of  the  money. 

Sir  &  ilomi^expressed  his  surprise,  that 
en  a  question  of  such  immense  importance 
none  of  the  crown  lawyers  had  given  their 
opinion,  whether  these  sums  of  money  be- 
longing to  the  suitnrs  of  the  court  had  or 
had  not  been  legally  used.  He  did  not 
believe  any  lawyer,  who  had  a  regard  for 
his  character  as  a  professional  man,  would 
declare  that  such  use  of  the  suitors'  money 
by  the  Registrar  was  legal.  The  House 
was  therefore  lefi  in  a  shameful  state  of 
doubt,  to  determine  so  weighty  a  question 
merely  on  their  own  private  and  indivi- 
dual judgment.  For  his  own  part,  he  had 
no  hesitation  to  declare,  that  in  his  opinion 
this  use  of  the  suitors'  money  was  altoge- 
ther illegal ;  and  if  this  clause  should  be 
allowed  to  pass,  he  would  consider  it  a 
point  of  duty  to  vote  against  the  Bill,  and 
would  positively  divide  the  House  upon  it : 
because  this  Bill,  with  this  clause,  would 
directly  sanction  the  very  abuse  which  its 
end  and  aim  was  to  do  away.  In  the  case 
of  lord  Melville,  the  use  of  the  public 
money  for  his  own  private  use  was  deemed 
illegal  by  the  universal  opinion  of  the 
House,  and  the  only  question  of  doubt  was, 
whethec  a  civil  information  could  be  filed 
against  him  by  the  Attorney  General. 
One  of  the  articles  of  impeachment  against 
lord  Macclesfield,  also,  was  making  use  of 
the  public  money  for  his  own  private  ad- 
vaiitage  :  it  was  a  distinct  article  of  im- 
peachment against  him,  that  he  had  coun- 
tenanced Masters  in  Chancery  in  using  I  he 
suitors'  money  for  their  own  private  inte* 
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rest.  After  that  transaction,  a  law  passed, 
to  appoint  the  office  of  Accountant  Ge- 
nera), to  take  this  money  out  of  (he  hands 
of  the  Masters  in  Chancery.  He  saw  no 
reason  why  the  House  should  be  less  at- 
tentive to  the  interests  of  the  public  now, 
than  it  was  at  that  period.  When  this 
matter  was  first  mentioned  in  the  House, 
his  right  hon.  and  lamented  friend,  now  no 
more  (Mr.  Perceval),  declared  with  great 
warmth  that  lord  Arden  had  never  used 
the  suitors'  money,  which  very  warmth 
was  a  strong  proof  that  he  deemed  it  to 
be  illegal  :  but  be  was  afterwards,  from 
his  inherent  candour  and  justice,  obliged 
to  allow  that  he  had  been  mistaken  in  the 
fact,  and  that  the  money  of  the  suitors  of 
the  court  bad  been  so  used.  Many  suitors 
did  not  choose  to  take  their  money  out  of 
the  court,  becaus'e,  from  the  fluctuation  of 
the  funds,  they  were  fearful  of  trusting  to 
their  own  judgment,  anci  in  the  court  they 
believed  it  to  be  safe.  Should  it  then  be 
said,  that  if  they  did  not  choose  to  adven- 
ture their  money,  on  Account  of  the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  funds,  that  the  Registrar  of 
the  Admiralty  should,  therefore,  venture 
it  for  them,  and  make  interest  of  that 
which  they  supposed  was  safely  lodged  in 
the  court.  He  thought  the  using  this  mo- 
ney by  the  Registrar  wholly  illegal,  and  as 
such  would  vote  against  the  clause. 

Mr.  Stephen  was  surprised  that  any 
charge  of  illegality  should  have  been 
made  against  the  receipt  of  the  profits  at- 
tached to  the  office  of  Registrar  of  the 
Admiralty.  His  noble  friend  (lord  Cas- 
tlereagh)  bad  introduced  a  clause,  to  pro- 
tect the  existing  rights  of  a  person  having 
an  interest  in  the  office  of  Registrar;  the 
emoluments  of  which  office  he  is  stated  to 
have  always  enjoyed.  This  was  a  suffi* 
cient  answer  to  the  question  of  legality, 
put  by  his  learned  friend  who  spoke  last, 
and  at  once  shewed  that  those  emoluments 
were  legal.  What  was  the  fact  of  the 
case  ?  It  was  merely  this,  the  Registrar 
was  the  banker  of  the  court,  at  his  own 
persona]  risk — and  that,  too,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  conduct  of  the  persons  inte- 
rested ;  because  there  were  many  acts  of 
parliament  by  which  a  party  might,  if  he 
pleased,  demand  his  own  money,  and  have 
it  Tested  in  the  public  funds.  From  various 
causes,  however,  it  was  left  in  his  posses- 
sion,  and  it  could  not  surely  be  considered 
a  principle  of  law,  that  the  officer  having 
placed  it  at  interest  for  his  own  benefit, 
being  responsible,  for  the  capital,  was 
guilty  of  an  illegal  act.    The  crime  aU 
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leged  against  lord  MeWille  was  entirely 
different  from  this  act  of  the  Registfar. 
He  was  impeached  for  the  violation  of  an 
express  act  of  parliament*  which  was  sap- 
ported,  if  not  originally  introduced,  by 
him.  Under  that  impeachment  he  was, 
however,  acquitted,  (contrary  to  the  feeling 
of  th^t  House) ;  because  it  was  considered 
that  the  case  did  not  come  within  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  statute.  And  it  was  not  a 
little  remarkable,  that  it  was  alleged 
against  his  lordship  at  the  time,  as  a  cir- 
cumstance aggravatorv  of  hiso£fence,  that 
an  increased  salary  had  been  given  to  him, 
on  condition  that  he  should  pay  over  to  the 
Bank  certain  sums  of  money,  which,  prior 
to  the  regulation,  had  been  placed  out  to 
interest  for  his  own  benefit.  This  proved 
that  such  a  proceeding  had  been  recog- 
nised, and  be  thm-efore  hoped  his  hon. 
and  learned  friend  would  not  speak  in  so 
high  a  tone  on  the  subject  of  legality. 
The  very  reason  of  the  thing  was  in  favour 
of  the  practice  in  the  present  instance ; 
for,  if  an  individual  were  compelled,  by 
the  suitors  themselves,  to  take  charge  of 
their  money,  under  all  risks,  was  it  unjust 
Ihat  he  should,  by  making  use  of  the  in- 
terest of  it,  indemnify  himself  from  hazard  ? 
In  the  impeachment  of  lord  Macclesfield, 
the  charge  of  conniving  at  the  conduct  of 
the  Masters  in  Chancery,  in  making  use 
of  the  suitors'  money,  was  only  thrown  in 
as  a  make-weight.  But  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  must  be  aware,  that 
the  real  accusation  against  him,  and  for 
which  he  was  justly  punished,  was  the  sell- 
ing the  office  of  Master.  In  that  case, 
too,  it  appeared,  that  many  persons  were 
fuined  by  the  conduct  of  those  Masters, 
by  whom  their  property  was  dilapidated. 
But  was  there  any  point  like  this  in  the 
case  now  under  consideration  ?  Was  there 
a  single  breath  of  censure  directed  against 
the  conduct  of  the  nobleman  who  filled 
the  office  ?  No  complaint  whatever  ex- 
isted, except  that  he  laid  the  money 
out  in  government  securities,  instead  of 
letting  it  lie  dead  in  the  Bank.  Not  an 
instance  could  be  adduced  where  the  mo- 
ney was  not  forthcoming  the  moment  a 
suitor  demanded  it.  In  conclusion  the 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  observed,  that, 
if  the  Bill  were  passed  without  the  clause 
which  had  been  proposed,  it  would  be 
breaking  in  on  a  vestCMl  office,  a  species  of 
property  which  he  considered  no  less 
sacred  than  a  freehold  estate,  and  thereby 
be  the  means  of  invading  one  of  the  most 
sacred  righu  of  the  subject.    He  consi- 
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dered  that  any  interference  with  the  Re- 
gistrar's investing  the  suitors'  money,  un- 
der existing  circumstances,  would  abridge 
his  rights.  It  was  illegal,  unconstitutional, 
contrary  to  sound  and  honest  principles, 
and,  therefore,  an  act  they  had  no  right 
to  do. 

Sir  5.  Romilly  explained,  contending 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had 
misM^ken  his  allusion  to  the  case  of  lord 
Melville. 

Sir  J.  Newport  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  that  the  question  simply 
was,  whether  the  money  should  be  deaa  in 
the  Bank,  or  fructify  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Registrar  of  the  Admiralty  ?  Whatwas  the 
nature  of  the  office  ?  It  was  one,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  person  executing  its  func* 
tions  was  entrusted  with  the  mone|^  of  the 
suitors^-not  only  the  property  of  persons 
in  this  country,  but  or  foreigners.  Now, 
was  it  right  that  those  sums  should  be  ap* 
propriated  to  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
holding  the  office  ?  He  contended  that  it 
was  not';  and,  therefore,  he  opposed  the 
clause,  which  could  lead  to  no  good ;  but, 
by  giving  the  sanction  of  parliament  to 
such  a  principle,  might  produce  much 
injury.  He  deprecated  any  allusion  to 
the  person  who  now  filled  the  office,  which 
might  tend  to  bias  the  judgment  of  the 
House.  The  question  -was  not  who  lord 
Arden  was,  or  whether  he  was  more  or 
less  trust- worthy  :  no,  the  point  for  dis* 
cussion  was,  whether  the  money  of  the 
suitors  should  be  placed  beyond  all  ha- 
zard, until  the  law  decided  to  whom  it 
belonged,  and  when  it  should  be  paid.  It 
was  not  a  question  of  person,  but  of  prin- 
ciple. The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
had  said,  that  they  had  no  right  to  inter* 
fere  with  this  office :  but,  he  would  ask, 
how  many  were  the  public  offices  with 
which  they  had  interfered  ?  He  denied 
the  inference  drawn  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  frum  the  circumstance 
of  an  inc^ase  of  salary  having  been 
granted  to  lord  Melville.  His  salary,  it 
was  true,  was  augmented — and  why  ?  Be* 
cause  the  increased  duties  ol  the  office 
called  for  an  increased  compensatioo.  He 
was  decidedly  hostile  to  the  clause  ;  and 
he  considered  it  better  that  the  public 
should  forego  any  benefit  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  regulation  of  .the  office* 
as  originally  intended  by  the  Bill,  rather 
than  parliament  should  sanction  such  a 
principle  as  that  involved  in  the  noble 
lord's  proposition. 

Mr.  bathurU  observed,  that  there  was 
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nothing  in  the  case  of  lord  MacclesBeld 
which  applied  to  the  present  question. 
In  the  former,  facts  of  great  atrocity  were 
substantiated  ;  but,  in  the  present,  the 
question  related  to  a  person,  whose  natne, 
character,  and  fortune,  were  long  before 
the  public.  The  Registrar,  as  the  office 
at  present  stood,  not  only  ran  the  risk, 
consequent  on  his  custody  of  the  money, 
bat  also  secured  the  suitors  from  risk.  A 
suitor,  for  instance,  would  say,  "  I  have  a 
certain  snm  of  money  pending  a  cause  in 
the  court  of  Admiralty,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  run  the  risk  of  placing  it  in  the  funds, 
where  it  may  be  endangered  by  the  fluc- 
tuation of  the  government  securities/'  It 
was,  therefore^  left  in  the  custody  of  the 
Registrar,  who  became  accountal)le  for  it. 
And  uoless  the  House  contemplated  the 
insolvency  of  the  noble  lord,  who  now 
filled  the  sitnation,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  freed  the  suitors  from  the  risk  at- 
tendant on  any  fluctuation  in  the  funds, 
lo  supporting  the  clause  introduced  by  the 
noble  lord,  he  gave  no  opinion  as  to  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  putting  out  the 
suitors^  money  at  interest;  but  he  con- 
tended, they  had  no  right  to  take  from 
an  indiTidnal  a  profit  which  he  had  always 
enjoyed.  They  should,  in  his  opinion,' 
grant  every  indulgence  to  the  individual 
now  holding  the  situation  as  long  at  he 
continued  it. 

Mr.  H.  Martm  denied  that  the  present 
Registrar  of  the  Admiralty  had  always 
received  those  emoluments,  and  he  denied 
it  on  the  evidence  of  lord  Arden  himself. 
By  referring  to  the  twenty-seventh  Re- 
port of  the  Finance  Committee,  it  would 
be  foond,  that  in  the  year  1798,.  when  the 
return  to  the  committee  was  made,  the 
only  emolument  attached  to  the  office 
was  the  feet.  He  did  think  that  the  case 
of  the  Masters  in  Chancery,  connected 
with  the  impeachment  of  lord  Maccles- 
field, bore  directly  on  the  question  under 
consideration.  When  a  regulation  of  the 
ntaatioD  of  Master  took  place,  in  conse* 
quence  of  that  impeachment,  was  any 
recompence  made  to  the  eight  solvent 
Matters  ?  Certainly  not.  A  general  re- 
gulation of  the  office  took  place ;  which 
extended  to  those  againtt  whom  there  wat 
complaint, at  well  as  to  those  against  whom 
there  wat  none — it  was  the  principle 
which  wat  levelled  at.  It  wat  alto  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  observation^  that  lord 
Macclesfield  denied  hit  having  granted 
permittion  to  any  of  the  Masters  to  make 
aie  of  tbe  wamnf  money,  as  they  bad 


done ;  the  inference  from  which  was,  that 
he  considered  such  a  use  of  it,  for  indivi^ 
dual  advantage,  as  illegal.  And  he 
thought  he  did  not  g6  too  far  in  saying, 
that  any  officer  prociiring  emoluments  in 
a  simitar  manner,  namely,  by  using 
suitors'  money  for  his  own  benefit,  was 
doing  that  which  he  had  no  right  lo  do. 
The  V  case  of  lord  Macclesfield,  he  con- 
ceived, afforded  him  an  authority,  to  quote 
against  the  hon.  and  learned  gentlt'uian 
(Mr.  Stephen)  who  had  observed  that  the 
onus  lay  with  those  who  supported  the 
Bill,  to  prove,  that  the  profits  made  by* 
the  Registrar  were  not  legal.  He  could 
alto  refer  to  the  case  of  Churchill,  tried 
before  lord  Alvanly,  in  which  the  i  *mn 
sanctioned,  by  their  opinion,  the  princi- 
ple, that  if  parliament  could  point  out  a 
specific  sum,  applied  by  any  public  officer 
to  his  own  benefit,  in  the  way  of  intefest, 
he  might  make  such  officer  accoun^at^le 
for  the  profit  so  derived.  And,  grounding 
himself  on  thisautliority,  be  had  no  doubt, 
that  if  the  use  of  any  particular  sum  could 
be  traced  to  lord  Arden,  he  might  be  made 
responsible  for  its  produce.  If  that  were 
the  case,  what  became  of  those  legal 
rights  which  had  been  so  much  spoken 
of?  But  the  fallacy  of  contending  for 
such  a  right  was  still  more  evident,  when 
it  was  known,  that  the  judge  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Court,  if  he  pleased,  might  order,  oy 
the  authority  vested  in  him,  ail  the  suitors' 
money  to  be  placed  in  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. It  thould  also  be  recollected,  that 
the  perton  filling  this  office  gave  no  secu- 
rity. This  being  the  case,  was  it  proper 
that  the  House  should  legislate  on  personal 
respect  ?  If  they  admitted  such  a  principle, 
the  time,  perhaps,  was  not  far  distant^ 
when  they  would  legislate  from  feelings 
of  dislike  and  prejudice.  He  had  but  one 
other  observation  to  make,  and  that  was, 
his  perfect  conviction,  that  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  would  be  entirely  defeated,  if 
the  clause  proposed  were  annexed  to  it. 

Sir  jP.  J^ood  with  some  difficulty  ob- 
tained a  hearing,  and  declared  that  he  had 
many  ^es  wavered  about,  undetermined 
on  whi^side  of  the  question  he  should 
vote ;  at  one  time  he  was  convinced  that 
the  clause  was  proper,  at  another  he  wat 
at  firmly  persuaded  of  its  unfitness.  Upon 
the  whole,  however,  he  was  inclined  to 
think  that  lord  Castlereagh  was  in  the 
right,  and  should  give  him  his  support* 
He  sat  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  House, 
and  sometimes  on  another ;  but  take  which 
side  be  would,  he  did  not  feel  that  hft 
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made  a  part  of  the  House*  and  should 
therefore  make  bis  vote  as  liule  statiooary 
as  his  person. 

The  House  divided.  For  the  Clause 
proposed  by  lord  Castlereagb^  80.  Against 
it^  14.     Majority  06. 

JJit  qf  the  MinorUy, 
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Brydges,  sir  E. 
Courtenay,  W. 
Combe,  H.C. 
FinUy,  K. 
Forbes,  C. 
^MamihoD,  lord  A. 
'Newport,  sir  J. 
Rowiev,  sir  W. 
Ridley',  M.  W. 


Romtlly,  sir  S. 

Smiih,  

Svmonds,  T.  P. 
l^Tistock,  marquis 
Western,  C.  C. 
Tellers. 
Barham,  J.  F. 
Martio,  H. 


Ecclesiastical  Couets  Bill.]  The 
order  of  the  day  being  read  for  going  into 
a  Committee  on  the  Bill  for  the  better  re- 
gulation of  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Eng 
land,  and  for  the  more  easy  recovery  of 
Church  Rated  and  Tithes, 

Sir  W,  Scott  proposed  several  alterations, 
some  merely  verbal,  and  others  affecting 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  iuelf.  Among 
the  latter  was  one  that  continued  to  in- 
ferior ecclesiastical  courts  the  power  of 
excommunication,  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  which  be  had  found  in  accom- 
modating that  part  as  it  originally  stood, 
to  all  the  variety  of  local  circumstances 
throughout  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Peel  said,  be  had  contemplated  the 
extension  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  to 
Ireland,  and  had  intended  to  propose  a 
'  clause  for  that  purpose,  but  having  learn- 
ed  that  the  member  for  Armagh  had  a 
separate  measure  calculated  for  that  coun- 
try under  his  consideration,  he  had  dropped 
h\»  design  under  the  impression  that  the 
bon.  member  would  bring  forward  his 
projecte<l  Bill  either  in  the  present  session 
of  parliament  or  early  in  the  succeeding. 

Sir  5.  Romiily  thought  the  Bill  was  to  be 
so  altered  as  to  deprive  it  of  its  chief  value, 
in  bis  estimation,  that  which  went  to  re- 
medy the  st^rious  evils  attendant  upon  the 
power  of  excommunication  in  inferior 
courts.  He  wished  the  diffic^es  ex- 
perienced by  the  right  hon.  anTlearned 
member  were  distinctly  communicated  to 
the  Committee.  With  respect  to  the  in- 
tendid  Bill  for  Ireland,  he  had  had  a  con- 
versation with  the  bon.  member  for  Ar- 
magh upon  that  very  subject;  and  lie 
knew  it  was  his  intention  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  precisely  similar  to  the  one  as  origin- 
ally Iramed  by  the  right  bon.  and  learned 
gentlemaa.    But  he  did  not  know  whether 


he  would  adopt  the  aUerationt  now  pro- 
posed in  the  Bill  before  them.  And  with 
regard  to  that  Bill,  he  wished  it  had  gone 
much  further  than  it  did.  He  could  see 
no  good  reason^  for  instance,  why  spiritual 
courts  should  take  any  cognizance  in 
matters  of  defamation  ;  why,  for  slander* 
ous  expressions  spoken  in  one  case,  the 
remedy  was  in  civil  courts,  and  in  another 
in  spiritual  courts.  He  knew  that  great 
abuses  existed  in  this  part  of  their  juris- 
diction. He  concluded  by  repeating  his 
disappointment  at  the  alteration  in  the  Bill 
relating  to  excommunication. 

Sir  IV.  Scott  regretted  that  he  should 
cause  the  disappointment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  member,  but  be  was  compelled  to 
do  so  from  information  he  had  received 
from  difierent  parts  of  the  country.  For 
instance,  in  the  dioceses  of  Exeter,  York, 
and  Chester,  much  of  the  ecclesiastical 
business  was  performed  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  subordinate  courts.  He 
bad  deliberately  weighed  the  subject*  and 
was  convinced  that  the  greatest  incon- 
venience would  result  from  retaining  the 
clauses  of  the  Bill  as  they  now  stood ;  he 
acted  from  an  overwhelming  necessity, 
and  he  really  did  not  think  it  worth  while 
to  incur  so  much  practical  inconvenience 
as  would  certainly  ensue. — The  amend- 
ments and  alterations  were  then  agreed  to. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

Monday,  May  24. 

Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.]  The 
House  was  called  over,  according  to  order. 
After  which,  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  con- 
sider further  of  the  Bill  to  provide  for  the 
removal  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Disqua- 
lifications under  which  his  Majeaty't 
Roman  Catholic  subjects  now  labour.' 

The  right  hon.  The  Speakbr,  arose  and 
addressed  the  Committee  as  follows : 

Mr.  Abercroniby;  According  to  my 
view  of  this  great  measure,  in  its  ^origin 
and  progress,  I  must  of  course  be  adverse 
to  the  present  Bill.  And  1  am  desirous  of 
taking  the  earliest  opportunity  which  ia 
alluwed  to  me,  for  stating  the  genera] 
grounds  upon  which  I  think  we  should  noi? 
do  well  to  pause  upon  our  proceedings ; 
and  also  those  general  principles,  whichw 
when  applied  to  the  structure  of  this  BiU 
in  its  different  parts,  must  lead  to  such 
amendments  as  would  destroy  its  XBmtk 
purpose,  namely,  the  udmiatioo  of  Iht 
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BAman  Cailu^ics  to  political  power,  and 
tke  capacity  of  bearing  sovereign  role  in 
a  Protestant  state. 

Tbe  basis  of  our  whole  proceedings  was 
originally  laid  down  in  terms  of  sound 
practical  wisdom.  And  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Canning)  who  brought 
forward  in  a  former  parliament,  out  of 
which  the  present  Bill  has  sprung,  after 
explicitly  declaring  that  hi^  object  was  to 
accomplish  a  final  and  conciliating  adjust* 
ment,  decUred  also,  that  unless  such 
arrangement  could  be  made  satisfactory 
to  all  parties,  and  without  conferring  a 
triumph  upon- either,  he  himself  should  no 
longer  think  its  execution  to  be  desirable. 

And  now  that  this  Bill,  with  all  its 
amended  and  incorporated  provisions,  is 
before  as,  dees  it  appear  that  this  basis 
of  general  satisfaction  and  concord  is  likely 
to  be  established? 

What  say  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land ?— -Have  the  Horoan  Catholic  laity 
and  their  Catholic  Board  (the  hitherto 
avowed  and  a«xredited  organ  of  their  sen- 
timents) declared  their  approbation  of  this 
3ill  ?  Certainly  not.  And  so  far  as  we  do 
knnw  of  their  proceedings^  some  of  their 
most  distinguished  leaders  and  auxiliary 
delegates,  have  in  three  successive  meet- 
ing8,roo9t  vehemently  declaimed  against  it. 

Tde  Roman  Catholic  clergy  on  their 
part,  also  cry  out  loud  against  its  eccle- 
siastical provisions.  The  Roman  Catholic 
metropolitan  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr. 
Troy,  has  declared  them  to  be  worse  than 
the  old  Veto.  And  a  vicar  apostolic  in 
Eagland,  who  presides  episcopally  over 
the  Midland  district,  and  is  himself  the 
agent  for  all  the  Roaum  Catholic  prelates 
<tf  Ireland,  has  denounced  them  as  what  all 
Soman  Catholics  must  abhor,  and  has  de- 
clared to  the  world,  that  sooner  than  ac- 
cept them,  they  will  lay  down  their  lives 
upon  the  scaffold. 

Of  the  Protestant  millions  in  this  United 
Kingdom,  the  large  majority  of  his  Ma« 
jesty's  subjects,  it  is  needless  to  ask. 
Whether  they  can  be  satisfied  to  place  the 
government,  if  not  the  crown  of  Ireland 
within  the  reach  of  Roman  Catholic 
hands ;  and  to  create  the  means  of  sur- 
roiuMling  the  sovereign  himself  with  mi- 
nisters of  state,  whose  religion  mutt  be 
hostile  to  his  own  right  of  succession  to 
the  Ihroae  ? 

This  surely  is  an  inauspicious  com- 
nencement,  and  might  be  well  taken  for 
a  warning  loud  enough ,  to  arrest  our  pro- 
gress ;  for  I  feoTi  that  inaioBd  of  ostaUiah- 


ing  concord,  we  shall  only  be  opening 
new  scenes  of  collision  and  conflict. 

But,  Sir,  in  proceeding  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Bill  itself,  I  think  our  judg- 
ment must  be  formed  by  an  examiuation 
of  the  system  which  it  seeks  to  establish, 
as  compared  with  those  general  roles  and 
maxims  of  policy,  which  hitherto  havo^ 
been  deemed  fundamental  in  this  consti- 
tution. 

The  elementary  principles  upon  this 
subject  are  few  and  clear,  and  happily  are 
now  admitted  by  all  who  share  in  our 
debates.  It  is  now  allowed,  that  state  ex- 
pediency and  civil  utility,  not  abstract 
right,  must  decide  in  all  cases  upon  the 
form  of  government  in  which  the  sove- 
reign powers  of  any  state  afre  to  be  con- 
centrated, and  also  upon  the  extent  to 
which  its  control  should  be  exercised  over 
the  natural  free  agency  of  the  people,  in 
matters  civil  and  religious. 

Looking  to  the  strength  and  tranquillity 
of  a  state,  in  the  mode  of  combining  its 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities,  many 
of  the  wisest  men  have  hitherto  agreed^ 
that  it  would  be  desirable,  so  far  as  prac« 
ticable,  that  the  civil  authority  of  the  state 
should  be  vested  in  those  only  who  con- 
form to  the  established  religion  of  the 
state.  But  the  divetsity  incident  to  human 
opinion,  and  the  liberty  of  action  neces- 
sary to  a  popular  state,  require  also,  that 
such  conformity  should  be  exacted  no 
farther  than  the  safety  pf  the  governmeiit 
itself  demands ;  and  the  measure  of  its 
danger,  is  the  true  measure  of  exclusion. 

And  thus  it  is,  that  our  constitution,  as 
settled  at  the  Revolution,  stands  upon  the 
joint  principle,  of  excluding  from  power 
all  non-conformists  by  a  religious  test,  and 
of  bestowing  at  the  same  time  the  fullest 
religious  toleration  upon  all  the  excluded. 
Upon  this  principle  it  is,  that  the  crown 
itself  is  holden  by  a  religioiis  test :  and 
the  church  of  England  havmg  been  found 
upon  experience  to  be  well  suited,  by  the 
form  of  its  government,  to  the  practice 
and  habits  of  the  English  constitution,  tbe 
safety  ofvthe  church  has  been  at  all  times, 
and  deservedly,  the  object  of  its  earnest 
solicitude.  By  the  same  principlee  adopt- 
ed and  acted  upon  now  for  nearly  120 
years,  the  state  has  excluded  by  a  religious 
test  all  Protestant  dissenters  from  civil  and 
military  offices,  upon  an  opinion  (rightly* 
or  wrongly  formed)  of  their  imperfect  at- 
tachment to  the  constitution  in  church  and 
state  ;  and  it  has  also  excluded  tlie  Rofnam 
Catholics  from  parliament,  as  well  as  from 
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all  offices,  civil  and  military,  upon  the 
score  of  their  alleged  defective  allegiance. 

Some  of  these  exclusions,  it  is  iroe, 
have  been  deemed  from  time  to  time  to  be 
of  less  urgent  necessity  ;  I  mean  those 
which  regard  the  Protestant  dissenters': 
And  although  it  has  not  been  thought  pru*' 
dent  to  repeal  those  laws  ^  and  although 
in  the  memorable  debates  of  1796,  their 
continuance  was  vindicated  by  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, upon  the  principle  of  self-defence, 
and  the  restraint  of  mischief  from  those 
who  might  use  the  powers  of  the  state  to 
subvert  it,  it  has  nevertheless  been  deemed 
fit  to  suspend  and  relax  their  operation, 
upon  the  long  experience  of  the  loyalty 
ot  the  Protestant  dissenters,  and  their 
exemplary  conduct. 

Against  the  Roman  Catholics,  however, 
the  laws  of  exclusion  have  been  main- 
tained in  permanent  force,  founded  as 
they  were  upon  the  existence  of  principles 
imputed  to  the  body  excluded;  which  prin« 
ciples  have  not  appeared  to  have  under- 
ffone  any  subsequent  alteration.  And 
from  this  policy  1  profess  that  I  do  not  yet 
see  any  cause  to  depart.  For  I' agree  in 
the  opinions,  and  desire  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  Tract  upon  the 
Popery  Laws  of  Ireland.  <'  That  to  ex- 
clude the  Roman  Catholics  from  all  offices 
in  church  and  state  is  a  just  and  necessary 
provision,''  whatever  we  may  think  of 
their  admission  into  the  army  or  revenue ; 
which  in  another  part  of  his  writings  upon 
this  subject  (his  first  Letter  to  sir  Hercules 
Langrisbe)  he  describes  to  be  only  sub- 
servient parts  in  the  economy  and  execu- 
tion, rather  than  in  the  administration  of 
affairs ;  distinguishing  those  offices  which 
really  guide  tne  state,  from  those  which 
are  merely  instrumental. 

What  therefore  I  now  contend  for,  as 
upon  a  former  occasion,  is  this ;  that  we 
ought  still  to  withhold  from  the  Roman 
Calboltcs  all  capacity  of  political  power 
and  jurisdiction;  but  at  the  same  time 
.widely  and  liberally  to  lay  open  before 
them  the  field  of  profitable  and  honourable 
reward  for  distinguished  exertions  and 
services,  and  ih  matters  of  religion  to 
render  their  legal  toleration  complete. 

With  this  view  of  the  principles  which 
have  hitherto  suided  our  ancestors,  from 
the  period  of  the  Revolution  to  our  own 
days,  let  us  apply  them  to  this  Bill,  and  try 
Its  merits  ;  taking  however  into  our  con- 
aideration,  not  only  what  it  does  contain, 
but  also  certain  other  points  which  it  does 
not  contain. 
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By  the  leading  enactments  contained  in 
this  Bill,  we  at  once  throw  open  ihe  doors 
of  parliament,  and  give  accesa  to  all  or 
nearly  all  the  executive  departments,  poli« 
tical,  judicial,  civil,  and  militarv. 

And  first,  of  parliament,  which  if  carried, 
J  believe  both  the  supporters  and  opponents 
of  the  Bill  witl  agree,  must  speedily  put 
the  Roman  Catholics  into  possession  of 
all  their  ulterior  objects.  Take  the  admis- 
sion of  Roman  Catholics  into  parliament 
as  individuals,  or  take  them  as  a  body : 
to  admit  those  who  as  individuals  may 
become  the  distinguished  leaders  of  parties, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  debar  them  fi-orn 
filling  the  ruling  offices  of  the  state,  would 
be  to  create  a  most  dangerous  combination 
of  means  and  motives ;  for  their  natural 
and  legitimate  ambition,  when  bafiied  and 
obstructed  from  advancing  in  its  ordinary 
career,  t^ould  then  attain  its  objects  only 
by  resorting  to  the  most  violent  courses  : 
if  in  parliament,  they  ought  also  to  be 
admissible  into  the  confidential  service  of 
the  crown  ;  but  that  is  another  species  of 
mischief  equally  to  be  guarded  against, 
and  which  falls  under  another  bead. 
Consider  the  Roman  Catholics  sitting  here 
collectively  as  a  bod^,  there  is  also  much 
ground  for  apprehension;  their  peculiarity 
of  connection  most  necessarily  produce 
that  combination  of  strength,  which,  coa- 
lescing in  critical  times  with  all  the  other 
embodied  discontent  incident  to  a  popular 
state,  would  produce  an  overwhelming 
force,  and  endanger  the  general  establish- 
ments of  the  country. 

I  do  not  certainly  presume  to  ascribe 
any  such  spirit  or  temper  as  likely  to 
actuate  any  knpwn  individuals,  who  might 
in  such  an  event  be  returned  at  any  fbture 
election;  my  duty  and  my  disposition 
alike  forbid  it ;  but  from  such  causes,  such 
consequences  must  naturally  and  inevitably 
flow ;  and  I  can  assure  those  honourable 
gentlemen  from  Ireland,  whom  I  am  now 
addressing,  that  amongst  the  many  caosea 
which  strongly  induce  me  to  oppose  the 
present  measure,  is  the  firm  persuasioo, 
that  we  should  have  but  little  chance  of 
seeing  many  of  the  same  representadyea 
from  Ireland  any  longer  siuing  among  us. 

Of  the  executive  offices,  the  privy 
council  may  be  considered  as  comprising 
those  who  bold  the  seals  of  all  the  great 
and  efficient  departments  of  the  state; 
and  it  needs  no  words  to  prove,  that  they 
must  necessarily  sway  and  direct  the  go* 
vernment  in  all  its  branches.  That  ri|^t, 
I  think|  ought  never  to  be  conceded. 
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The  bench  of  justice,  if  occaj>ied  by 
Boman  Catholics  (boweTer  ably  9nd  im* 
partially  filled)  cannot  be  expected  to  ad- 
minister justice  upon  Protestant  church 
rights  with  equal  satisfaction  to  Protes- 
tant suitors ;  to  say  nothing  of  tb'e  graver 
cases  of  criminal  justice  :  and  justice 
which  is  not  satisfactorily  administered,  is, 
politically  speaking,  no  justice  at  all. 
These  therefor*  are  offices  which,  I  think, 
oaght  never  to  be  conceded. 

As  to  the  general  range  of  other  offices, 
which  fill  up  the  functions  of  the  state,  I 
have  already  declared  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion, with  respect  to  the  military,  my 
perfect  concurrence  in  admitting  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  all  the  objects  of 
their  honourable  ambition  in  the  pro- 
fession of  arms,  short  only  of  such  as  are 
mixed  with  the  political  government  of 
the  state.  And  as  to  those  of  a  civil  na- 
ture, whether  derived  from  the  crown,  or 
obtained  by  corporate  franchise,  I  am  con* 
tent  to  adopt  the  plan  suggested  by  the 
noble  lord  near  me  (lord  Castlereagh) 
that  the  existing  law  in  England  should 
continue  to  prevail,  and  that  the  admission 
of  Roman  Catholics  here  (so  far  as  regards 
the  sacramental  test)  should  depend  upon 
the  same  annual  bill  of  indemnity  which 
now  covers  the  case  of  the  Protestant  non- 
conformists. So  also  as  tp  the  admission 
of  Roman  Catholics  to  become  what  are 
called  independent  members  of  our  Uni- 
versities ;  excluding  them  where  other 
non-conformists  are  now  excluded,  and 
admitting  them  where  non-conformists 
are  now  admitted ;  a  rule  varying  in 
its  operation,  according  to  the  various 
statutes  which  prevail  in  the  several 
Universities  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland. 

But,  Sir,  this  is  not  all.  There  are  also 
other  matters,  not  contained  in  th)s  Bill, 
which  appear  to  me  to  require  our  at- 
tention* Some  are  of  necessary  restriction, 
and  others  of  concession,  which  the  sug- 
gesters  or  framers  of  this  Bill  have  not 
condescended  to  propose ;  but  which  in 
justice  to  the  Roman  Catholic  body,  and 
to  ourselves,  we  should  grant. 

Amongst  the  restrictions  omitted,  and 
which  ought  to  have  been  inserted,  stands 
first,  the  regulation  of  all  religious  houses 
now  existing  in  this  realm,  and  the  not 
suffering  others  to  grow  up.  Within  the 
Uni^d  Kingdom  we  have  at  present  Bene- 
dictines, Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and 
almost  every  other  description  of  monastic 
Q^der.    But   the    Jesuit    funds   now    at 


Stonyhurst  are  alone  sufficienyt  ta  awaken 
our  attention.  Of  the  system  of  educa- 
tion, indeed,  as  there  condfuoted,  we  know 
only  that  it  is  not  the  same  as  at  May- 
nooth ;  and  that  their  young  men  are  af- 
terwards sent  out  for  ordination  to  the  col- 
lege of  the  order  in  Sicily,  from  whence 
they  are  re- imported  into  this  country* 
And  yet  these  are  the  persons  who  are  now 
about  to  establish  themselves  in  Ireland, 
for  the  purpose  of  spreading  their  own  pe-i 
culiar  and  suspected  modes  of  education. 

Some  prorvision  should  also  be  made  for 
imposing  an  effectual  restraint  upon  spi- 
ritual excommunication,  so  far  as  to  de- 
prive it  of  all  civil  consequences.  Many 
and  grievous  are  the  sentences  of  this  sort 
which  are  known  to  have  occurred  both  in 
Eneland  and  Ireland,  in  our  own  times  : 
and  it  may  be  enough  now  to  refer  to  the 
melancholy  fate  of  those  persons  who  were 
excommunicated  in  1791,  for  their  civil 
conduct  in  these  memorable  transactions» 
and  whose  misfortunes  have  been  so  often 
and  so  feelingly  lamented  by  the  English  ^ 
Roman  Catholics.  Such  sentences  are 
derogatory  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  in  this  free  country  they  should 
no  longer  be  endured. 

Sir,  I  complain  equally  that  other  con- 
cessions also  have  been  omitted,  which 
should  have  been  inserted  in  this  Bill  of 
relief;  and  more  especially  those,  which 
respect  the  legal  i^ight  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic soldier  to  his  own  mode  of  worship 
(a  topic  heretofore  loudly  urged  within 
these  walls) :  the  exemption  also  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  from  the  obligation  to 
solemnize  their  marriages  in  Protestant 
churches,  and  the  protection  of  their  places 
of  worship  in  Ireland  from  insult  and 
outrage,  by  laws  as  effectual  as  those 
which  now  prevail  in  England. 

Why  were  not  some  provisions  for  re* 
medying  these  acknowledged  grievances 
embodi^  and  inserted  into  this  Bill  of  re- 
lief ?  To  peaceable  and  conscientious  Ro- 
man Catholics,  they  could  not  be  other- 
wise than  acceptable.  But  omissions  like 
these  all  tend  to  demonstrate,  that  religi- 
ous liberty  has  not  been  the  real  object  of 
the  promoters  of  this  Bill,  whose  provi- 
sions and  enactments  point  to  nothing  but 
political  ascendancy. 

With  these  subordinate  concessions, 
however,  I  must  nevertheless  repeat  my 
strong  protest  against  all  these  larger  io- 
novations,  which,  according  to  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Burke,  tend  to  change  th# 
ruling  character  of  the  state.     And  when 
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it  is  said,  that  these  dangers  are  risioBary, 
we  reply,  tlurt  what  to-day  seems  to  then 
vtireal,  may  to-morrow  display  its  reality. 
All  these  are  departures  from  principla. 
The  ifiiiicfaief  is  in  making  the  breach ; 
and  if  the  barriers  are  thrown  down, 
though  the  first  influx  of  the  tide  may  bie 
unalarminff,  it  will  be  too  late  to  repair  it, 
when  the  nil!  flood  is  come  upon  us. 

With  reapect  to  the  proposed  guards 
and  securities,  which  constitute  the  latter 
half  of  this  Bill,  they  consist  partly  of 
oaths,  and  partly  of  regulations  for  eccle* 
siastical  appointments,  and  the  restriction 
of  foreign  intercourse. 

As  to  oaths  :— I  do  not  think  they  are 
to  be  undervalued  ;  but  they  cannot  be 
accepted  without  some  discrimination. 
Upon  enlightened  and  honourable  minds,  I 
do  not  doubt  their  obligatory  force.  It 
must  not  however  be  forgotten,  that  the 
minds  of  the  great  mass  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic populatioh  are  in  a  state  of  darkness, 
and  absolute  subjugation  to  the  priesthood. 
Of  the  particular  structure  of  these  oaths 
I  shall  not  now  enter  into  any  discussion ; 
a  matter  upon  which  the  honourable  baro* 
net  opposite  to  me  (sir  John  Hippisley) 
IS  competent  to  give  the  House  much  im- 
portant information.  But  that  they  are 
not  to  be  entirely  relied  upon,  is  apparent 
by  the  very  conduct  of  the  friends  of  the 
Bill,  and  by  the  necessity  they  have  felt 
of  superadding  regulations  to  enforce  the 
same  purposes.  We  must  also  bear  in 
mind  by  whom  these  oaths  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted, and  how  they  have  been  inter- 
preted. Nor  can  we  shut  our  eyes  against 
the  notorious  fact,  that  the  sovereign  Pon- 
tiff, not  in  ancient  times,  but  so  lately  as 
in  the  year  1 809,  by  a  solemn  instruction 
to  the  prelates  of  his  church,  has  com- 
manded them  to  distinguish  between  the 
passive  oaths  which  may  be  taken,  and 
the  active  oaths  which  may  not  be  taken, 
by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  any  heretical 
state;  and  has  declared, > that  all  oaths 
taken  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church  are 
null  and  void. 

Nor,  Sir,  are  these  doctrines  to  be  fpund 
only  in  Italy;  it  is  well  known  to  the 
honourable  baronet,  and  probably  to  many 
other  members  of  this  House,  that  in 
London  also,  and  within  the  last  eight  and 
forty  hours,  distinctions  of  the  same  sort 
have  been  promulgated  in  the  name  and 
by  the  authority  of  a  leading  prelate  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  circulated 
throughout  this  metropolis. 

As  to  the  regulations  of  the  clergy,  and 
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the  restrictions  of  foreign  intercourse,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  us  some  domestie 
security  against  foreign  encroachments, 
(whether  the  concessions  now  proposed, 
or  any,  or  none,  are  to  be  granted)  these, 
I  think,  are  necessary  matters  for  legis* 
,  lotion ;  I  have  said  so  before,  and  1  say 
'  so  still. 

Upon  the  modes  of  nomination,  I  think 
the  commission,  as  originally  proposed, 
was  objectionable  with  reference  to  the 
crown,  as  well  as  to  the  Roman  Catholics* 
The  present  is  less  objectionable  as  to  the 
crown,  but  probably  is  not  rendered  more 
acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholics :  and  I 
should  have  much  preferred  the  mode  of 
direct  appointment  by  the  crown,  as  I  un- 
derstand from  the  hon.  baronet,  it  has  been 
practised  already  in  Canada,  and,  as  the 
noble  lord  informs  us,  has  actnally  taken 
place  within  his  own  department,  as  to 
Malta. 

But,  Sir,  upon  this  head  I  must  particu- 
larly entreat  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee, to  the  necessity  of  excluding  the  rego* 
lar, clergy  from  all  such  situations,  loe 
regular  clergy,  it  is  well  known  over  and 
above  their  imperfect  allegiance  to  their 
temporal  sovereign,  and  their  allegiance 
also  to  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  owe  also  ano- 
ther allegiance *each  to  the  general  of  hia 
own  order.  The  general  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  is  to-day  in  Russia,  to-morrow 
he  may  be  in  France ;  the  general  of  the 
Dominicans  was  in  Spain,  and  is  now  I 
believe  at  Rome ;  and  although  Dr.  Troy, 
now  the  titular  archbishop  of  Dublin,  it 
himsielf  a  Dominican,  I  confess  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  others  of  the  same  description 
in  the  same  situations. 

I  think  also,  that  to  exercise' the  office 
of  apostolic  vicar  within  this  realm,  should 
be  expressly  prohibited.  The  apostolic 
vicars  are  the  direct  diplomatic  agents  of 
the  papal  see,  governing  ecclesiantically 
half  a  million  of  his  Majesty's  subjects  in 
Great  Britain.  By  their  offices  they  are 
bound  to  execute  the  mandates  of  the  Pope, 
without  the  power  of  hesitation  or  delibe- 
ration; and  these  mandates,  so  delivered, 
the  great  majority  of  the  English  Ruman 
Catholics  have  conceived  themselves  con- 
scientiously biKind  to  obey.  Thij  wa«  the 
complaint  loudly  made  by  the  English 
Roman  Catholics  in  1790;  and  it  ia  for 
their  protection,  as  well  a^  for  our  own 
safety,  that  no  such  office  should  be  tole- 
rated within  the  Kind's  dominions. 

The  restriction  of  foieign  intercourse, 
as  originally  provided  for  by  the  supple^ 
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mental  clauses  of  the  right  bon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Canning),  did  not  appear  to  ine  to 
be  in  any  degree  effectual  to  its  own  ends. 
The  mode  now  adopted  is  certainly  a  con- 
siderable improYement.  But  means  are 
still  left  for  withdrawing  some  branches  of 
this  intercourse  from  state  inspection ;  and 
the  reserve  consists  in  wbaterer  a  Roman 
Catholic  prelate  shall  certify  to  be  "  per* 
soaal  and  spiritual.^'  Now,  this  exception 
may  endanger  the  whole  effect  of  the 
provision ;  and  here  will  always  be  found 
the  ultimate  difficulty  of  securing  to  the 
state  all  the  knowledge  which  it  ought  to 
possess,  of  what  may  be  otherwise  con- 
cealed under  this  separate  and  secret  in- 
tercourse. 

But,  Sir,  after  all,  let  us  not  overrate 
the  value  'of  these  guards  and  securities. 
Good  they  may  be,  as  measures  of  state 
police,  and  desirable  additions  to  our  sta- 
tute law,  whether  accompanied  or  not  with 
any  further  concession.  Let  no  man,  how- 
ever, mistakenly  accept  them  as  that  just 
equivalent  for  which  be  is  to  barter  away 
the  strength  of  our  own  Protestant  consti^ 
tution. 

Amongst  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  their  faith  in 
the  papal  supremacy  will  continue  fixed 
and  unalterable.  Their  prelates,  however 
nominated,  will  still  inculcate  the  same 
doctrine,  and  bow  with  the  same  implicit 
obedience  to  the  papal  authority.  And 
this  spiritual  jurisdiction,  we  have  been 
distinctly  told  by  the  highest  Roman  Ca- 
tholic authority  in  England,  can  be  com' 
pletely  exercised,  if  necessary,  by  mere 
personal  agency ;  utterly  passing  by  all 
these  ostensible  securities,  and  without  the 
formal  intervention  of  any  written  instru- 
ment or  document,  or  any  state  control 
whatsoever. 

This,  Sir,  is  that  spiritual  supremacy  of 
the  sovereign  Pontiff,  however  exercised 
—-and  let  aU  Englishmen  remember  it-* 
which  lord  Clarendon  and  lord  Somers  as 
statesmen,  Mr.  Locke  as  a  political  philoso* 
pher,  and  king  William  aa^  a  sovereign,  all 
deemed  to  be  incompatible  with  the  Pro- 
testant constitutioQ  of  these  realms.  And 
this  usurped  dominion,  although  it  may 
now  be  subdued  and  eclipsed  for  a  time  in 
France,  has  recently  blazed  forth  in  Spain, 
and  we  may  be  well  assured  never  can  be 
a  harinless  guest,  much  less  a  safe  co- 
estate,  with  the  government  of  any  country 
under  heaven. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  those  considera- 
tions upon  ivhich  my  vote  will  be  fouaded, 
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respecting  each  of  the  prominent  parts  of 
t^is  Bill.  I  have  thought  it  better  to  Mate 
them  all  at  once,  that  the  Committee  may 
be  spared  the  trouble  of  hearing  me  ag^in 
at  any  length  in  its  further  progress.  But 
I  feel  it  incumbent  upon  me  to  repeat,  that 
in  my  opinion,  the  great  stand  to  be  made 
for  the  preservation  of  our  constKution  in 
church  and  state,  must  be,  against  the  ad« 
mission  of  Roman  Catholics  to  seats  la 
parliament ;  a  concession  which  would 
virtually  accomplish,  and  at  no  distant 
period,  their  admission  into  every  other 
branch  of  political  power ;  and  an  event 
which  I  dread,  and  deprecate,  and  shall 
think  it  my  duty  to  resist  to  the  uttermost. 

I  therefore  beg  leave  now  to'move,  that 
the  words  ''to  sit  and  vote  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,''  in  the  first  clause,  be  left 
out  of  this  Bill. 

The  Clause  having  been  read,  and  the 
question  put  upon  it, 

Mr.  Whitbread  rose  and  observed,  that 
the  great  weight  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  had  just  sat  down,  and  the  rarity 
of  his  delivering  his  opinion  on  p^lic 
questions,  must  naturally  add  to  the  in* 
fluence  which  it  was  likely  to  possess  with 
the  Committee.  He  must  regret,  bow- 
ever,  that  when  some  six  years  ago  a  Bill 
was  brought  in  to  open  the  army  to  the 
Catholics,  the  House  had  not  then  been 
favoured  with  the  sentiments  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  on  that  measure,  which 
raised  such  an  hideous  outcry.  Had  hia 
friends  who  originated  that  Bill,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  unlocked  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  mouth  on  that  occasion^ 
they  must  then  have  been  sure  of  his  pow- 
erful support.  The  right  hon.  gentleman's 
objection  to  this  Bill  was,  because,  in  tome 
instances  it  went  beyond,  and  in  some 
cases  it  fell  short  of  hirs  wishes,  and  yet  he 
took  that  opportunity  of  making  such  an 
opposition  to  the  Bill  (which  would  have 
been  fair  enough  if  all  the  clauses  had  beeA 
gone  through)  as  would  go  to  the  extinc- 
tion  of  it  altogether.  At  the  same  time 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  toid  them,  that 
he  was  willing  to  admit  the  Catholics  to 
the  honours  of  the  army  and  the  law,  ex- 
cepting judicial  situations :  he  told  them 
of  the  dangers  from  vicars  apostolic,  from 
Dominicans  and  others ;  and  yet  he  would 
wish  to  put  an  end  to  the  Bill  before  them, 
in  which  event,  most  probably,  all  oppor- 
tunity for  granting  the  boons  he  consented 
to,  and  fi»r  extirpating  the  nuisances  which 
he  detested,  would  for  many  years  be  lost. 
The  right  tMHL  gentleman  had  aaid  that 
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the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  member  for 
Liverpool  (Mr.  CanoiDg)  was  founded  io 
political  wisdom,  and  then  availed  himself 
of  some  report  which  he  (Mr»  Whitbread) 
bad  not  seen»  to  prove  that  the  object  of 
the  member  for  Liverpool  was  not  answer- 
ed,, because  that  had  not  happened  which 
QO  one  expected— that  those  were  not 
content  whose  business  it  was  never  to  be 
contented.  There  never  would  be  wanted 
discontented  auxiliaries  of  the  Catholic 
Board.  There  were  many  persons  of  this 
description,  who  felt  that  the  passing  of 
the  Bill  now  under  consideration  would  be 
a  death  blow  to  their  consequence — to 
vhom  that  individual  consequence  was 
every  thing,  the  interests  of  the  Catholic 
body  nothing.  As  the  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  had  looked  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Catholic  Board,  he  should  have  looked  a 
little  further,  for  there  had  that  day  arrived 
a  most  consolatory  Resolution  of  a  body 
of  Catholics  in  Ireland,  which  he  should 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  to  the  Commit* 
tee.  Although  the  Bill  were  not  exactly 
as  he  should  have  framed  it  himself,  yet 
framed  as  it  had  been  by  the  best  abilities, 
and  by  those  who  knew  how  to  avoid 
trenching  on  the  scruples  of  the  Catholics, 
it  should  have  his  most  hearty  concurrence. 
Mr.  Whitbread  then  read  the  following 
Resolutions:— 

*'  At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Board  for  the  county  and  city  of 
Cork,  held  at  the  Bush  Tavern,  on  Thurs- 
day the  20th  May,  1813.  Daniel  Callag- 
baD,jun.  esq.  io  the  Chair. 

*'  The  following  Resolutions,  proposed 
by  James  Roche,  esq.  and  seconded  by 
Robert  Burke»  esq.  were  unanimously 
l^reed  to : — 

**  Resolved,  That  the  confidence  re- 
posed in  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  the  le- 
gialatare,  by  our  resolution  of  the  22d 
March  last,  has  been  amply  justified. 
Our  cause  has  met  the  solemn  considera- 
tion it  deserved,  and  the  most  signal  ad- 
vantages have  been  the  result* 

'' Resolved;  That  with  the  spirit  and 
object  of  the  Bill  now  in  successful  course 
through  parliament,  we  are  happy  to  de- 
clare our  entire  satisfaction,  and  to  express 
our  conviction  that  when  in  its  further 
progress  it  shall  have  received  the  tech- 
nical amendments  necessary  to  its  perfec- 
tion, it  will  be  hailed  by  the  Catholic*  as 
the  great  and  long  wished  for  charier  of 
their  emancipation,  and  by  the  empire  at 
large,  as  the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  state. 

<<  Btffolved^  TbU  froai  ajegialatiire  so 
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manifestly  actuated  by  liberal  priaciples 
and  enlightened  views,  we  cannot  (or  a 
moment  apprehend  the  impositions  of  any 
restrictions  inconsistent  with  its  acknow- 
ledged purpose  of  conciliation. 

"  Resolved,  That  Mr.  Gratftan  con- 
tinues entitled  to  our  unbounded  cenfi^ 
dence ;  imperishable  as  the  monomeni 
raised  by  his  mighty  labours  to  his  conn- 
try's  happiness  and  to  his  own  fame,  will 
be  the  gratitude  of  the  Catjiolic  body  to 
the  great  advocate  of  its  cause. 

<«  Resolved,  That  we  ofier  the  trVbnta 
of  our  sincerest  thanks  to  the  other  distin* 
guished  members  of  the  Committee,  wha 
have  so  ably  co-operated  with  Mr.  Grat- 
tan  on  this  memorable  occasion. 

*'  Daniel  Callaghan,  jun. 
*'  William  J.  Smeeuy,  Sec.'' 

He  would  ask  the  right  boa.  gentlemsB 
(the  Speaker,)  whether  these  Resolutions 
had  not  relieved  his  mind  from  the  dread 
arising  from  mis-statement,  or  ignorance^ 
or  misapprehension.  The  right  hon.  gen* 
tieman  was  not  against  the  admission  of 
Catholics  to  the  army  or  navy,  and  how 
ludicrous  must  appear  to  him  the  terrors 
of  those  who  apprehended  evils  from  s«c6 
concessions,  as  great  as  those  which,  in  the 
right  hon.  gentleman's  opinion,  would  re- 
sult from  this  Bill ;  as  such  most  be  ik% 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  He 
would  pardon  him  (Mr.  W.)  for  suppos- 
ing his  fears  to  be  equally  visionary.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  would  have  the  Ca- 
tholics excluded  from  the  bench,  although 
the  most  galling  circumstance  which  at* 
tended  the  present  condition  of  tbe  Ca^ 
tholics  was,  that  no  reward  for  their  k^ 
hours  at  the  bar  was  held  oot.  Tfaay 
were  to  be  exqladed  too,  because  (as  tbe 
right  hon.  gentleman  said)  ia  civil  cases 
between  individual  and  individual,  tbey 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  just  (heai^ 
hear,  hear ! ) ;  *'  to  say  nothing  of  criim- 
nal  cases."  He  hoped  some  explanattoa 
would  be  ofiered  oi  these  expressioost, 
which  cast  such  an  aspersion  on  the  Ca» 
tholics*  Had  not  the  risht  boo.  geaila* 
man  seen  in  the  publications  of  t^  day, 
that  the  principal  grievance  consplained 
of  by  the  Catholics  was  Protestant  asoea- 
dancy  ;  that  whenever  a  Catholic  cana 
before  a  triboaal,  he  wias  prejodced  as 
soon  as  his  religion  was  known  1  Tha 
Protestant  asserted  there  was  no  ibandasioa 
for  this— but  the  efiect  of  tl^  rigbt  boa. 
gentleman's  speech  vras  to  shew  the  con- 
trary.   The   right   boa.  gentleman  hail 
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Mltm  into  that  commoD-placa  and  hwi- 
liogs  trror,  of  which  tbey  had  heard  «6 
araoh  at  the  electioos  some  years  ago, 
Iha4  beeavK  the  crown  ni^t  make  a 
Catholic  an  officer  of  state,  all  officers  of 
stale  would  he  €atholics*-4hat  when  the 
deors  of  ptarliament  were  opened  to  Ca* 
Iholics^  not  a  Protestant  woold  be  re- 
taraed.  There  was  to  be  sach  a'combina^ 
tkm  in  fa?oor  of  Catholics  too,  that  even 
Ae  wearer  of  the  crbwn  in  Ireland  was  to 
be  a  Catholle.  Whence,  however,  were 
these  combinations  to  flow  ?  It  was  not 
looff  since  petitions  on  Ihe  subject  of  the 
Ca£olic  claims  poured  into  the  House  in 
inch  shohls,  that  it  wad  foand  imposbible 
to  bestow  on  them  the  usual  attention. 
To  these  petitions  (it  was  then  contended) 
were  affixed  the  names  of  the  freeholders 
of  almost  all  the  counties  of  J^and, 
against  the  claims  of  the  Catholics; 
and  how  was  it  thought,  that  in  spite  of 
their  own  reason,  when  all  the  guards 
which  were  boasted  of  as  their  security 
were  taken  away,  these  men  should  say 
to  the  Catholics,  "  It  is  not  proper  that 
yod  should  go  into  parliament ;  therefore 
we  will  send  you  there."  ( Hear,  hear ! ) — 
The  right  hon*  the  Speaker  had  said, 
«'  give  them  seats  in  parliament,  and  every 
thrng  else  would  follow."  The  dissenteri 
had  long  had  seau  in  parliament,  and  bad 
it  been  found  that  any  danger  to  <;hurch 
or  state  arose  ffom  that  eircumsunce? 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  adverted  to 
the  opinions  of  Locke,  of  Clarendon,  and 
others,  on  this  question.  Bat  the  Catho* 
)ict>f  the  time  of  Locke  was  as  dilTerent 
from  the  Catholic  of  the  present  day,  as 
darkness  was  from  light,  not  in  the  tenets  of 
their  religion,  but  in  the  feelings  with 
which  they  regarded  Protestents.  Catho- 
lic and  Protestant  were  then  violemly  op- 
posed to  eaeh  other  in  their  opinions 
atKMt  ibe  right  of  succf  tiion  to  the  crown. 
The  Catholic  was  attached  to  a  Catholic 
prince— >to  the  Pretender  :  the  Protestant 
supported  the  right  of  him  who  held  the 
crown;  Both  felt  an  inveterate  rancour 
towards  each  ether,  and  their  differences 
were  iniamed  with  all  the  fury  of  recent 
anifBosity.  As  tongas  these  pretei^ions 
te  the  British  crown  existed,  what  these 
great  persons  had  said  certainly  carried 
considerable  weight  with  it;  but  if  th€ 
iafaie  persons  had  lived  in  times  and  under 
tftrenmstances,  like  the  present,  there  could 
be  hardly  a  doabt,-^on8tdering  the  gene- 
ral' liberality  of  their  senttmems,  the  depth 
ef  dieir  pfailosophyi  the  loonddess  of  their 


sense,  and  the  wide  and  enlightened  cha- 
racter of  their  views, — but  they  Would 
concur  with  those  who  were  desirous  oF 
patting  an  end  to  these  disabilities.— IF 
those  who  supported  the  Bill  should  be 
defeated,  upon  the  clause  respecting  the 
admission  of  the  Catholics  into  parliament, 
in  his  opinion  the  whble  Bill  was  lost. 
But  though  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
should  be  victorious  upon  this  point,  he 
had  not  told  the  House  that  he  meant  tor 
take  charge  of  the  Bill,  and  introduce  the 
several  provisions  which  he  himself  ad- 
mitted to  be  highly  just  and  proper,  and 
which  he  considered  as  necessary  for  the' 
safety  of  the  state.  He  was  ready  now  to 
make  the  concessions  which  had  been  pro- 
posed in  1807.  How  inust  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  have  vrisbed  to  support  him 
and  his  friends  on  that  occasion,  when 
urging  the  propriety  of  these  concessions !' 
How  anxious  must  he  have  been  to  have 
had  his  month  unlocked,  in  order  to  lend 
them  the  benefit  of  his  powerful  au- 
thority !  How  his  heart  must  have 
been  wrung  to  see  the  unsuccessful  ier-' 
mination  of  their  exertion^!  yet  the 
right  hon.  geiftleman  had  not  said,  that  h^ 
himself  would  undertake  to  carry  forward 
such  a  measure,  as  that  which  he  contem- 
plated in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  or  to  im- 
pose the  restraints  to  which  he  had  ad- 
verted ;  nor  did  Re  give  any  hint  that  he 
Would  recommend  the  matter  to  Others. 
Though  there  were  sittiite  on  his  right  and 
on  his  left,  the  Gog  and  Magog  (Mr.  Ry« 
der  and  Mr.  Yorke)  of  Protestantism,  yet 
not  a  whisper  was  heard  about  carrying 
his  scheme  of  conciliation  into  execution, 
nor  for  warding  off  thoie  dangers  which 
were  apprehended  from  monastic  institu- 
tions. Really  this  same  danger  had  been 
long  kept  in  disguise.  The  worthy  baro- 
net (sir  John  Coxe  Hippisley,)  who  was 
to  give  ihe  House  som^  more  information 
about  the  Catholic  oaths,  had,  in  ddditioa 
to  the  Dominicans  and  Benedictines  men- 
tioned by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  thi^ 
night,  spoken  of  a  society  of  Jesuits,  in  a 
speech  which  the  House  would  not  soort 
forget,  (hear,  and  a  laugh.)  He  entirely 
acquitted  the  hon.  baronet  of  any  wish  to 
injor^  the  Catholic  cause ;  but  the  line  of 
conduct  taken  by  him  unquestionably  had 
that  tendency.  The  hon.  baronet  had  un- 
doubtedly given  much  information  on  the 
subject  to  the  House,  but  it  was  really  too 
much  now  to  call  upon  them  to  say  their 
prayers  back  again— to  Convince  themfirstl 
and  then  atte(npt  to  onconvinoe  them.  But 
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it  was  very  singular  that  the  hon.  baronet, 
if  he  had  discovered  that  so  much  danger 
did  esist  from  these  Jesuits,  had  not  com- 
municated  that  discoyery  to  the  govern- 
inent,(hear,  hear,  from  sir  J.  C.  Hippisley.) 
Why  bad  the  impoHant  intelligence  been 
first  given  in  that  Honse  ?  Did  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  mean,  that  thty  should 
interfere  by  legislatire  enactment  with 
these  monastic  institutions  and  vicars 
apostolic  ?  If  he  did,  and  succeeded  in  the 
object,  he  would  do  more  towards  esta- 
blishing and  maintaining  the  papal  autho- 
rity in  these  kingdoms,  than  had  been 
done  by  any  act,  spiritual  or  temporal,  for 
these  hundred  years  past.  Such  would 
be  the  inevitable  effect  of  interference  by 
the  strong  hand  of  power  and  persecution. 
But  if  this  Bill  should  pass  the  legislature, 
the  most  moderate  of  the  Catholics,  as 
evidently  appeared  from  the  paper  which 
be  had  read,  would  be  conciliated ;  and 
the  wildest  uf  them  did  not  wish  that  it 
should  pass.  If  this  Bill  passed,  there 
would  then  be  no  occasion  for  restrictions 
upon  monastic  institutions,  for  all  dangers 
from  such  causes  would  be  at  an  end. 
The  Roman  Catholic  religion  would  then 
have  fair  play,  without  being  supported 
by  that  pertinacious  adherence  which  al- 
ways resulted  from  persecution  of  every 
description;  and  the  state  would  certainly 
be  in  no  danger  whatever  from  that  quar- 
ter. The  argument,  that  if  a  part  were 
given,  they  must  concede  the  whole,  had 
been  repeated  again  and  again,  and  pub- 
lished from  speeches  delivered  long  ago 
in  the  Irish  parliament.  When  it  was 
proposed  in  1807  to  make  certain  conces- 
sions to  the  Catholics,  they  were  met  by 
these  arguments;  and  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  were  to  bring  forward  even  his 
limited  plan  of  concession  now,  he  would 
find  himself  opposed  exactly  on  the  same 
grounds  by  those  who  sat  near  him*  They 
would  certainly  turn  his  own  argument 
against  him,  and  tell  him,  that  if  so  much 
were  conceded,  the  crown  itself  might  get 
into  the  hands  of  a  Catholic  He  thought 
it  necessary  to  notice  the  very  wp rd,  and 
to  expose,  that  even  upon  the  principles  of 
the  risht  hon.  gentleman  himself^  there 
could  be  no  foundation  for  his  apprehen- 
sions ;  because  what  he  said  in  that  House, 
backed  by  the  great  authorities  he  had 
quoted,  might  otherwise  produce  a  very 
pernicious  impression  on  the  public  mind, 
ibose  who  were  adverse  to  the  Catholics 
would  be  glad  to  lay  hold  of  the  expres- 
sion, coming  from  such  high  authority,  to 
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employ  it  for  their  porposes.  The  public 
would  be  perpetually  called  upon  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  Speaker  of  the  Honsa  of 
Commons  had  said,  that  the  crown  itself 
might  get  into  the  hands  of  a  Catholic,  and 
that  he  had  received  no  answer.  Tha 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  not  adopted  tha 
most  parliamentary  mode  of  urging  his 
objections  to  this  Bill.  His  oppositton 
did,  indeed,  come  in  the  shape  of  an 
amendment  to  ona  of  the  clauses  of  tba 
Bill ;  but  then  it  was  an  amendment  which 
affected  the  principle.  If  it  should  be 
adopted,  the  Bill  would  be  worth  Bothing, 
and,  probably,  would  not  be  proceeded  in 
any  farther ;  for  the  right  hon,  gentleman 
himself  had  not  stated,  that  he  was  now 
prepared  to  introduce  the  provisions  which  . 
be  himself  imagined  would  be  aalntary. 
The  most  beneficial  of  those  good  effects 
which  would-result  from  the  Bill,  would 
be  the  bringing  Catholics  into  thai  Housa, 
that  Catholics  and  Protestants  might  sea 
and  know  each  other.  Tbey  had  not  now 
to  contend  for  the  principle,  however  ;  tha 
principle  had  been  adopted  and  sanctioned 
by  the  House  of  Commons*,  The  greatest 
enemies  of  concession  had  been  reserving 
themselves  for  a  last  effort,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded ii^  producing  some  distrust  in  re* 
gard  to  the  measure  among  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  community ;  but  notwith- 
standing this,  he  was  firmly  persuaded, 
that  the  public  mind  in  Bngfand  was  ripa 
for  the  Bill,  and  that  the  public  mind  in 
Ireland  would  be  conciliated  by  its  pass- 
ing. Those  who  had  prepared  the  Bill, 
would  have  no  objection  to  agree  to  any 
fair  and  reasonable  amendment  ;  and 
when  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  ba 
defeated,  as  be  trusted  he  would  be,  opon 
the  apiendment  which  he  now  proposed, 
he  hoped  they  would  have  his  powerful 
assistance  in  their  endeavours  to  render 
the  measure  as  perfect  as  it  could  at  pre- 
sent be  niade. 

Sir  John  NiehoU  said : 

Sir;  this  important  measure  has  now  as- 
sumed a  new  shape,  and  presenu  itself  to 
the  consideration  of  the  committee  under 
new  circumstances.  The  various  supporters 
of  its  principle,  who  befoi:e  seemed  to  ea- 
tertain  considerable  discordance  of  opioioa 
upon  the  detail,  are  understood  to  have  met 
and  reconciled  their  differences,  and  now 
to  offer  the  Bill  in  the  shape  in  which  tbey 
are  willing  to  concur  in  pressing  it  for- 
ward for  adoption.  These  gentlemen,  it 
is  quite  apparent,  will  not  consent  to  any 
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naterial  tlieration  in  the  detaiU  for  they 
hold  (quite  consiitently  with  themselyes) 
that  if  any  considerable  change  were  to  be 
made,  either  deducting  from  the  conces- 
sions to  be  granted  to  the  Catholics,  or 
adding  to  the  secorities  to  be  required 
irom  them,  the  Bill  would  fail  in  iu  great 
object ;  it  would  not  be  satisfactory  or  con* 
ciliatory  to  the  Catholic  body. 

There  are,  on  the  other  hand,  a  consi- 
derable body  of  members,  upwards  of  two 
hundred,  wbo  have  already  voted  against 
the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  and  therefore  to 
those  members  no  alteration  can  render 
the  measure  satisfactory  ;  the  utmost  that 
can  be  effected  in  the  committee,  is  to 
render  the  measure  less  objectionable  and 
mischievous* 

There  is  a  third  class  of  members^  and 
probably  not  inconsiderable  in  number, 
wbo  have  not  made  up  their  opinions 
upon  the  subject ;  wbo  hitherto  have  not 
resisted,  and  some  have  even  supported 
the  progress  of  the  measure,  from  a  deiiire 
to  9ee  iu  precise  character  and  extent  be- 
fore they  come  to  any  final  decision.  It 
is  this  third  class  of  members  whose  at* 
tention  is  particularly  solicited,  and  who 
are  requested  now  to  pause,  and  consider 
what  will  be  the  effect  of  the  Bill  if  car- 
ried in  its  present  form  ;  hoping  that  by 
Uking  this  view  of  the  subject,  they  will 
feel  strongly  disposed  to  insist  upon  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  committee;*— 
that  they  will  more  especially  join  in  ex- 
4:luding  this  first  clause,  which  (as  has 
been  truly  stated  by  the  right  hon.  and 
highly  distinguished  "member  who  opened 
the  debate,)  by  admitting  Catholics  to 
seats  in  parliament,  in  efiect  gives  them 
every  thing;— and  in  the  further  hope, 
that  if  those  important  changes  in  the  Bill 
are  not  obtained  in  the  committee,  the 
class  of  members  referred  to  will  ultimate- 
ly join,  upon  the  report,  in  rejecting  the 
measure  altogether. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  sofaject,  it  is 
proper  to  remind  the  committee  that  at 
present  the  constitution,  in  all  its  parts,  is 
fundamentally,  essentially,  and  exclu- 
sively Protestant.  Not  only  are  the  church 
And  the  throne  ProtesUnt,  but  the  coun- 
sellors and  advisers  of  the  crown  must  be 
Protestant— the  officers  of  sute,  the  re- 
sponsible conductors  of  the  executive  go* 
^remment,  must  be  Protestatit— >the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament,  the  great  council  of 
4he  nation,  must  be  Protestant-<-the  judi- 
cial offices  must  be  filled  by  ProtesUnts — 
the  magistracy  must  be  Protestant«-the 


high  military  offices  must  be  Protestant—- 
in  short,  there  is  no  brapch  or  department, 
not  only  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments, but  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  country,  that  is  pot  exclusively  Pro« 
testant. 

On  the  other  hand,  complete  toleration 
is  allowed  the  Catholic,  in  the  exercise  of 
his  religion,  in  the  security  of  his  person, 
in  the  education  of  his  family,  in  the  en- 
joyment of  his  property— but  he  is  ex- 
cluded from  exercising  the  powers  of  the 
state,  the  supremacy  of  which  be  refuses 
to  acknowledge. 

Such  being  the  constitution,  it  may  not 
be  unworthy  of  recollection  that  it  has  at- 
tained this  form  and  character,  not  by 
some  sudden  change,  not  by  some  violent 
measure  produced  by  the  excitement  of 
temporary  circumstances,  but  slowly  and 
gradually— proceeding  on  the  safe  croond 
of  experience— ameliorating  itself  can« 
tioosly  and  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion 
required— applying  remedies  to  e? ils,  and 
providing  securities  against  dangers  as 
they  arose— and  thus  making  progress,  in 
improvement  till  it  deemed  its  own  secur 
rity  complete. 

Even  while  the  whole  state  was  Catholic 
in  form,  and  before  the  name  of  Protes- 
tantism existed,  our  Catholic  ancestors,  in 
the  spirit  of  Protestantisin,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resist  with  firmness  the  pretensions 
and  encroachments  of  the  See  of  Rome  ; 
in  proof  of  which,  reference  may  be  had 
to  various  acts  of  parliament  passed  before 
the  Reformation. 

At  the  Reformation,  the  Protestant 
church  of  England  was  by  law  establish- 
ed ;  but  the  laws  then  enacted  were  found 
insufficient  for  its  security,  or  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  tranquillity  and  liberties  of 
the  country.  Various  Acts  were  passed  for 
further  security  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth, 
Jamef  the  first,  and  Charles  the  first. 
Upon  the  Restoration  came  the  Corporation 
Act,  which  required  all  persons,  exercising 
any  offices  in  that  branch  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment, to  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy, 
as  a  qualification  for  their  admission* 
About  twelve  years  afterwards  the  Test 
Act,  as  it  is  called,  was  passed,  extending 
the  same  principle  to  all  offices,  civil  and 
military,  and  requiring  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy to  be  taken  previous  to  admission. 
By  some  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
that  the  Test  Act  was  directed  against 
Protestant  dissenters  ;  the  fact  is,  that 
Protestant  dissenters  supported  the  passing 
of  that  Act  for  the  sake  of  excluding  Ca- 
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tkoBet*  tkoiigh  the  taktag  of  Um  ma^ 
iBCttt  wioitld  haTe  tlw  efiect  «f  ^xciwduig 
tlMiDsalrcs  :  bot  that  test  beiog  ctoly  i«« 
^iiii>ed  within  twelve  monthf  aHer  the 
admissiea  to  of&ct,  k  in  fMractice  hat  be* 
come  a  dead  letter,  and  does  not  operate 
to  the  exelvsioB  of  Protestant  diaMnteri— 
b«t  the  Tery  title  of  the  Act  itaelf  is,  ^  Ad 
Act  Am*  preventing  dangers  which  may 
happen  from  Popish  recusants.^' 

Up  to  this  period,  and  for  abowt  five 
years  later,  Caiholics  could  sit  in  parlia- 
ment, and  this  is  used  as  an  argument  that 
they  may  safely  be  again  admitted«-4)Qt 
the  argument  operates  in  the  contrary  di- 
rection :  they  were  excluded  because  by 
experience  they  were  found  to  be  dan- 
gerous inmates,  the  title  of  the  Act  being, 
**  for  the  more  effectual  preserving  the 
king's  person  and  government,  by  disa- 
bling Papists  from  sitting  in  either  House 
of  Parliament." 

Notwitiisianding  all  these  guards  and 
precautions,  the  bigotry  of  James  the  2nd 
and  his  advisers  to  Catholicinn,  rendered 
a  revolution  necessary  foe  the  preservation 
of  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
country  —  and  immediately  upon  tB^t 
•vent,  the  Bill  of  Rights  passed,  which 
fixed  more  permanently  and  extensively 
the  Protestant  basis  on  which  the  consti- 
tution  was  built,  again  requiring  the  oaths 
of  supremacy  to  be  taken  by  all  persons 
holding  office,  and  going  on  to  exclude 
from  the  throne  itself  <'  Papists,  and  per- 
aons  marrying  Papists/'  About  twelve 
years  afterwards  came  the  Act  of  Settle- 
meat,  which  seemed  to  consummate  the 
.  work,  by  limiting  the  crown  to  the  princess 
Sophia,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being 
Protestants,  declaring  such  limitation  to 
be  **  for  better  securing  the  rights  and  li- 
berties of  the  subject." 

It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  giving  of 
Ml  exclusive  Protestant  character  to  the 
constitution  in  all  its  branches  was  upon 
a  principle  of  general  policy,  growlns  out 
ef  experience  and  founded  on  self-defence 
and  security.  This  principle  of  general 
policy  was  followed  up  in  the  subsequent 
reigns  of  Anne,  of  George  the  1st  and 
of  George  the  Snd,  several  acts  having 
passed  requiring  the  Oath  of  Supremacy 
to  be  taken  as  a  qualification  forr  those  of* 
flees,  respecting  which  there  was  smy 
doubt,  whether  they  were  comprehended 
tmder  former  AcU.  The  same  principle 
was  strongly  redogniaed  upon  the  union 
of  England  and  Scotland,  and  again  upon 
th«  oBiOB  with  Iwktfid,  the  same  oaths 


beiiqr  Toquinsd,  mA  the  fw^ofihe  ntiow 
being  solemnly  pledged  to  each  oilMr»' 
for  the  preservatbn  of  our  Prolestaat  eata^ 
biisbmenta  «•,  «"  an  easenM  and  fafeda« 
Bsental  part  of  thie  anion/' 

Under  this  constitatioa  thus  gradaally 
formed,  ^rcloding  Cittkoltca  toot  from  the 
church  and  the  throne  arly,  but  from  alt 
the  powers  of  the  state,  not  in  snddea 
passion,  not  in  angry  tiuMs,  not  by  one 
act,  but  caatioosly,  st«p  by  step,  by  a 
SBCcessioD  of  acts,  and  as  a  fixed  priaci< 
pie  of  policy— Hinder  this  Protestant  con^ 
stitotion,  the  nation  for  above  a  oentoryi 
has  beep  secure  and  praspofvus  aod 
happy,  its  tranquillity  only  disturbed  by 
two  atteropu  to  restore  a  Catholic  monarch 
to  the  throne ;  and  by  the  more  recent 
insurrections  in  Ireland,  which,  thfHigh 
not  Catholic  in  their  origin,  made  use  of 
Catholicism  as  a  stalking-horse  and  as  an 
instrument  to  forward  the  views  of  those 
agitators  and  traitors  who  wished  for  a  ae* 
paration  from  Great  Britain. 

This  is  the  existing  constitution.  It 
now  becomes  worth  considering  what  will 
be  the  constitution,  if  this  Bill  in  itt  pre^^ 
sent  ^ape  passes  into  a  law.  It  is  trae 
that  it  proposes  at  present  to  leave  the 
church  and  the  throne  Protestants-Bay, 
for  their  future  security,  here  is  a  inagni* 
ficent  preamble  declaring  them  to  be  Pro^ 
testant  permanently  and  inviolably— -bat 
the  Protestant  character  of  all  the  civil 
and 'military  departments  of  the  govern^ 
ment,  which  at  present  surround  and  de^ 
fend  the  church  and  the  throne,  is  to  be 
removed, -*tbe  counsellors  of  |he  crowi^ 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,-«-the  jodica^ 
tore^— ^tbe  magistracy, — the  military— are 
no  longer  to  retain  their  exclnsite  Pro^ 
testant  character.  This  is  a  fearM 
change !  1  This  is  a  fundamental  altera^ 
tion  in  the  very  essence  of  our  faappy  can»> 
stitution,  which  twenty  years  ago,  no  man, 
no  set  of  men  would  fawve  been  bold  and 
daring  enough  to  have  proposed^  of  oven 
hinted  at,  for  the  adoption  of  parliaaaeriti 
All  these  Acts,  which  have  been  inferred 
to,  requiring  an  acknowledgment  cf  the 
supremacy  of  the  sute  as  a  quafifieatkMi 
for  exercising  its  powers,  these  Acts  (it  is 
a  mere  artifice  to  confound  these  temperate 
defensive  laws,  with  those  disgraceful 
penal  laws^  which  have  sometimes  pasasd 
in  times  of  heat)  these  Acts  whidi  hai^ 
been  justly  called  the  bulwarks,  not  of  odr 
charch  only  (for  that  is  another  arttfica  tb 
narrow  the  danger)  but  of  our  constitatioa, 
or  as  Afa«  Justice  Blackstoue  ci4to  iheiD, 
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Ihe  bolwarkfl  of  oor  civil  and  religious 
liberties,  tbey  are  all  to  be  carried  o0*  at 
**  one  fell  swoop/'*-*-by  this  siagle  Bill, — 
net  extending  concession  by  degrees  and 
reoioving  disabilities  with  ihe  same  can- 
^B  as  they  were  created  for  seourity,*- 
bat  at  once^ — and  at  a  time,  when  the 
attentioB  of  the  nation  is  engaged  in  a 
struggle  for  its  existence  with  a  most  for* 
nickble.  foreign  enemy<-«»wben  the  throne 
itself  is  not  in  the  exercise  of  its  full 
powersy^^-and  when  an  administratipn 
exists,  broken  into  two  parts  upon  this 
momentous  question,  affecting  the  consti- 
Uition  so  vital  I  y,«— this  is*  the  time  when 
Ibis  Bill  is  pressed  forward  upon  the  le»- 
gislatore  for  its  immediate  adoption  ! 

The  Bill  proposes  to  admit  into  a  full 
ibare  of  political  power  a  descrtption  of 

£  arsons  who,  however  respectable,  en- 
ghtened,  and  valuable^  many  of  them 
are  as  individuals,  however  dear  to  us  they 
all  are  as  fel low-subjects,  yet  professing  a 
religion,  the  vital  character,  the  fund  a* 
mental  principle  of  which  is,  its  own  in<> 
Cillibility,  (not  indeed  the  infallibility  of 
Ihe  Pope  individually,  but  of  its  church), 
which  holds  all  other  religions  to  be  here* 
tical  and  insufficient  to  salvation,  and 
therefore,  which  upon  its  own  principle 
must  necessarily  be  hostile  to  a  Protestant 
oburch  and  a  Protestant  throne,  and  must 
seek  ascendancy  and  enforce  exclusion  ; 
a  religion,  the  members  of  which  are  un- 
der the  absolute  dominion  of  their  priest- 
bood,  and  that  priesthood  swearing  cano- 
nical obedience  and  paying  blind  submis- 
iioa  to  a  foreign  power— it  is  in  vain  to  say 
tbat  this  only  extends  to  matters  purely 
spiritual ;  the  fact  is  notorious,  that  it  ex- 
tends itself  to  all  matters  civil  and  poli- 
tical :  and  in  such  a  religion,  when  the 
priesthood  shall  teH  their  followers  that 
the  question  lies  between  their  religion 
and  the  civil  government,  it  is  easy  to 
foresee,  and  we  already  know  from  expe* 
nence,  which  influence  will  prevail. 

This  proposed  change  in  the  laws,  pro- 
vided by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  trom 
time  to  -time  for  the  security  of  the  con- 
stitoiioD  and  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
is  not  founded  on  an^  change  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  that  religion,  the  profession  of 
^rtnch  was  the  ground  of  exclusion.  Its 
elMcacter  and  its  boast  are^that  it  is  ia»- 
mntable  ;—*«  Semper  eadem^'  is  the  motto 
^  its  church.  It  cannot  be-  suggested, 
Ibat  the  Catholiaso^  of  Ireland  is  less  un- 
4er  (he  dominion  of  its  priesthood,  or  the 
frieatbood  lesa  blindly  labmsMire  to  the 
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See  of  Borne,  than  the  Catholicism  of 
other  countries^  or  of  former  times,  k 
cannot  be  suggested,,  that  the  bulk  of  Irish 
Catholics  are  more  enlightened,  and  more 
tolerant,' than  the  Catholics  of  other  cowm 
tries; — the  reverse  seems  to  be  the  case 
in  these  several  particulars ;  and  they  have 
by  no  means  shown  themselves  more  to* 
lerant  and  conciliatory  towards  their  Pro* 
testant  fellow-subjects,  since  these  die* 
Cttssions  hate  been  going  on. 

The  benefits  held  out  as  likely  to  aris» 
from  this  great  experimental  innovation 
are  quite  visionary ;  ik  has  been .  siate<^ 
even  with  much  apparent  seriousness,  that 
we  shall  add  four  nvlllioas  of  population 
to  the  effective  strength  of  the  empire  1-* 
that  religious  difiecences  are  to  be  extin^ 
gnished;  and  universal  harmony  and  eoflh 
cord  to  prevail  t — nay,  that  the  Protestant 
establislMnent  itself  will  receive  addittonsil 
stability!  The  preamble  hokU:  forth^  ««  an 
end  to  all  religious  jealouues  ;"-^<<'  an 
oblivion  of  all  animosities  ;''-^"  a  binding 
together  in  all  times  to  come  V*  Nothing 
can  be  more  delusive  and  extravagant 
than  these  suggestions.  In  respect  to 
these  four  millions  of  Catholics,  U^eir 
priests  have  not  been  such  traitors  to  their 
king  and  country  as  to  prevent  their  flock 
from  entering  into  the  public  service,*-** 
they  have  entered  it  in  their  full  proper* 
tion— and  this  Bill  will  not  add  the  amount 
of  a  single  regiment  to  the  strength  of  the 
army,  nor  of  a  single  ship's  crew  to  that 
of  the  navy.  Instead  of  the  concord  and 
harmony  promised  to  us,  this  Bill  would 
be  the  <'  beginning  of  strife,"  reviting 
religious  struggle,  and  bringing  again  into 
activity  the  most  violent  and  dangerous 
passions  of  the  human  heart.  This  per^ 
petual  concord  and  haroKmy  can  be  really 
expected  by  fow,  except  those  who  either 
foel  no  religious  preference,  or  those  whe 
are  such  enthosiastB  in  universal  ph&laft* 
thropy  and  charity,  as  to  form  a  very  in- 
correct estimateof  the  practical  charaeters 
and  passions  of  mankinds  The  time  is 
ha^ly  yet  arrived  when  the  lion  and  the 
lamb  will  rest  in  peace  together. 

An  <'  adjustment  satisfactory  to  all 
classes  of  has  Majesty's  subjects,"  baa 
been  held  out  to  the  country ;  but  from 
the  petitions  on  the  table  from  one-  class, 
and  from  the  proceedings  and  resdutioas 
of  the  other  class^  as  well  as  from  a  me- 
morial this  very  day  circulated  by  a:  dis- 
tinguished Catholic  prelate,  one  of  ^km 
^vicais  a)>ostolie,  it  is  tolevaUy  manifo8t« 
that  the  adjustment  proposed  by  the  Bill 
will  not  be  satisfactory  to  eitbec>class.  ^ 
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In  retpect  to  its  being  a  "  final  adjust- 
ment/*  "  in  all  times  to  come/^— 'What  a 
yain  hope  is  this !  Will  the  Catholic,  or 
the  agitators  for  them,  have  nothing  fur- 
ther to  demand  ?  or  because  you  increase 
their  powers  of  enforcing  their  demands, 
will  they  cease  to  make  them  ?  Will  this 
fine  preamble  preyent  the  Catholics  from 
demanding  to  pay  their  own  tithes  to  their 
own  priesthood  ?— Will  it  prevent  the  Ca- 
tholic priesthood,  who  now  consider  them- 
aeWes  to  be  the  lawful  possessors  of  their 
sees  and  benefices,  and  the  Protestant 
bishops  and  incumbents  to  be  mere  in- 
truders and  usurpers,  who  subscribe  them- 
selves with  their  titles  of  dignity,  while 
ihey  acknowledge  the  Protestant  consti- 
tutional primate  of  Ireland  by  no  other 
name  than  plain  Mr.  Stuart;  will  the  pre- 
amble or  Bill  itself  restrain  this  priest- 
hood, from  expecting  to  become  the  bi- 
shops and  incumbents,  de  facto  et  dejure, 
that  is,  to  become  the  establishment  in 
Ireland  ?— Will  a  single  passage,  buried 
in  the  midst  of  this  cumbrous  oath,  in  such 
manner  as  hardly  to  be  intelligible  in  re* 
•pect  to  its  object,  prevent  Catholics  from 
looking  forward  to  the  restitution  of,  for- 
feited estates  (notwithstanding  some  few 
of  these  est^ates  may  have  got  into  Catho- 
lic hands ;  for  arrangements  to  compen- 
sate the  few  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
body,  will  easily  be  settled)— -estates  the 
titles  to  which  are  represented  to  be  care- 
fully preserved  and  regiuered  in  the  fami- 
lies of  the  asserted  proprietors  ? — ^Will  not 
the  Catholics  cling  together  as  a  political 
body,  and  act  together  in  every  other  cha- 
racter, diffused  as  they  will  be  in  all  the 
powers  of  the  state,  in  order  to  enforce 
these  demands  and  to  abrogate  this  "  final 
adjustment  ?"•— Nay,  in  case  of  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  itself  falling  on  a  Ca- 
tholic, will  the  recital  of  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, and  the  declaration  in  the  preamble 
to  this  Bill,  "  that  the  Protestant  suc- 
cession to  the  .crown  is  inviolable,''  pre- 
vent Catholics  under  favourable  circum- 
stances firom  supporting  the  Catholic  heir 
to  the  crown,  and  induce  them  to  join  in 
his  exclusion,  in  favour  of  the  next  Pro- 
testant heir?— -These  are  vain  expecta- 
tions! 

It  may  perhaps  be  said,  (he  fear  of  such 
•vents  is  chimerical;  if  so,  why  recite 
those  principles  in  the  preamble  ?  Let  it 
be  recollected,  that  at  the  present  moment 
his  Majesty  has  but  one  single  grand-child 
upon  whom  the  hopes  of  the  nation  rest 
for  the  succeMion  to  the  crown.     On 
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whom  the  right  of  succession  may  rest 
twenty  years  hence,  whether  upon  a 
British-bom  prince  or  a  foreigner,  no 
person  can  even  form  a  conjecture.  Why, 
then,  are  these  dangers  so  visionary  even 
in  respect  to  the  succession  ?  Who,  ten 
years  before  the  event,  foresaw  the  sub- 
version of  the  monarchy  in  the  murder  of 
Charles  the  first?  Who,  ten  years  before 
the  event,  expected  the  restoration  of  that 
monarchy  ?  Who  foresaw  or  expected  the 
glorious  Kevolution  which  so  firmly  fixed 
the  present  happy  constitution  on  its  Pro- 
testant basis  ?  Who,  ten  years  before  the 
event,  expected  the  downfall  of  the  an- 
cient French  monarchy,  and  the  erection 
upon  its  ruins  of  a  most  barbarous  and 
savage  republic ;  followed  again  by  the 
most  arbitrary  military  despotism  ever  sent 
as  a  scourge  to  visit  the  world  ?  Human 
foresight  is  but  of  short  extent;  and  is 
best  employed  in  providing  securities 
against  future  dangers. 

It  is  against  the  danger  of  domestic  con- 
test for  power  and  ascendancy,  that  the 
great  difficulty  presents  itself  of  providing 
securities  in  any  degree  adequate  to  those 
securities  so  wisely  provided  by  our  ances- 
tors in  the  laws  alrea(dy  referred  .to.  Of 
foreign  influence  stirring  up  rebellion, 
while  the  constitution  possesses  iu  present 
guards,  there  is  no  great  reason  for  ap- 
prehension ;  but  it  will  be  a  very  different 
question  if  those  guards  shall  be  removed. 
The  Catholics  are  loyal  to  the  monarchy ; 
they  are  attached  to  their  country  ;  and 
would  bravely  defend  both  against  a  fo- 
reign enemy :  but  does  it  follow  from 
thence,  that  they  would  not  wish  for  poli« 
tical  ascendancy  over  Protestants  ?  that 
they  would  not  prefer  a  Catholic  throne 
or  a  Catholic  church  to  those  which  are 
Protestant  ?  that  they  would  not  be  con- 
stantly at  work  to  gain  that  ascendancy, 
and  would  not  have  a  better  chance  of 
success,  when  they  should  participate  in 
every  branch  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  country? 

We  are  yet  told,  that  the  Protestant  es- 
tablishment will  be  rendered  more  secure  I 
that  the  powers  of  the  Cajtholics  will  not 
be  increased  !  that  every  thing  in  efiSfCt 
has  been  given  them  already  in  the 
elective  franchise !  for,  having  given  tba^ 
you  have  it  not  in  your  power  to  withhold 
the  remainder !  These  arguments  appear 
strange;  and  the  last  of  them,  if  founded, 
would  go  the  length  of  warranting  the  re- 
sumption of  the  elective  franchise;  but 
although  the  argument  is  unfounded  in  iu 
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txtMit,  and  tbtre  exists  neither  the  necet* 
ticy  of  granting  e?ery  thing,  nor  of  resam- 
kig  what  has  been  already  granted,  yet  it 
•trongly  fortifies  the  expediency  of  atand- 
iag  firmly  where  you  are,  and  not  increas- 
ibgthe  political  power  of  the  Catholics, 
mntil  it  be  manifest  that  tbe^  body. of  them 
ahall  haTe  shaken  off  the  despotic  domi* 
nien  of  their  priesthood,  and  the  priest- 
hood shall  have  withdrawn  its  blind  sub- 
mission to  the  See  of  Rome. 

It  seems  most  strange  to  maintain,  that 
the  power  of  the  Catholic  would  not  be  in- 
creased, and  the  security  of  the  Protes- 
Unl  throne  and  Protestant  church,  would 
not  be  weakened  by  these  concessions. 
Pat  the  case  of  a  future  sovereign,  being 
secretly  disposed  to  Catholicism,  or  being 
•o  illuminaited  by  modern  liberality  as  to 
have  no  religious  preference,  but  happen- 
ing to  have  a  popular  Catholic  minister. 
Would  not  that  sovereign  or  that  minister, 
(though  observing  some  caution  in  the 
•secution  of  the  purpose)  surround   the 

•  Ihrone  with  Catholic  counsellors }  Would 
not  Catholics  be  introduced  into  the  great 
offices  of  state — into  the  houses  of  parlia- 
ment^nto  the  courts  of  justice— into  the 

.  magistracy— •into  the  high  military  com- 
mands— and,  in  that  case,  with  four  mil- 
lions of  population,  blindly  devoted  to 
iheir  priesthood,  would  there  be  no  danger 
of  a  Catholic  establishment  in  Ireland,  in 
violation  of  our  solemn  faith  pledged  to 
^Ihe  Protestants  of  Ireland  at  the  Union  ? 
Nay,  under  such  circumstances,  more 
especially  if  there  were  a  disputed  succes- 
•ion,  would  there  be  no  danger  to  the 
righu  and  liberties  o(  this  country— no 
possible  chance  of  an  attempt  at  Catholic 
-Mcendancy  ?  The  attempt  would  proba^ 
bly  be  made,  although  the  prospect  of 
•och  circumstances  arising  may  not  be 
▼ery  near.  Its  success  would  be  in  the 
liands  of  Providence.  The  spirit  of  our 
Protestant  ancestors  would  probably  arise 
to  defeat  such  an  attempt;  but  the  con- 
flict itself  would  be  a  great  national  cala- 
mity,— a  calamity  from  which  we  should 
be  most  anxious  to  protect  our  children, 
and  our  children's  children,  by  handing 
down  to  them  the  constitution  in  its  pre- 
sent Protestant  form  and  character,  and 
by  resisting  the  innovation  and  inroad  at- 
tempted to  be  made  upon  it  by  the  present 
BUI. 

*  Mr.  P<m9oniy  said,  the  right  hon.  the 
Speaker  had  expressed  considerable  dis- 
mpprobation  that  the  framers  of  the  Bill 
had  not  drawn  it  with  releronca  tf>  tbe>fd- 
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liglovs  disabilities  of  the  Catholics;  buit 
he  (Mr.  Ponsonby)  believed  that  the  ini» 
struction  given  to  the  Committee,  was  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  remove  the  civil  and 
military  disabilities  under  which  the  Ca- 
tholic inhabitants  of  these  realms  laboured* 
and  he  did  not  know  how  they  could  go 
beyond  the  instructions  which  had  been 
given  to  them.  He  wished  to  obtain,  by 
the  Bill,  relief  for  the  Catholics  from 
grievances  under  which  they  laboured; 
and  the  object  of  the  Bill  was,  as  to  civil 
rights,  to  produce  equality  amongst  all  his 
Majesty's  subjects.  The  right  hoa.  the 
Speaker  had  contended,  that  if  the  first 
clause  were  to  stand  part  of  the  Bil)» 
which  clause  was  to  permit  Roimaa  Cih 
tholics  to  become  members  of  parliament* 
it  would  go  to  destroy  the  British  consti* 
tution  in  church  and  state.  Now,  be,  on 
the  contrary,  thought  the  adoption  of  tba^ 
clause  necessary  to  prevent  the  destiuction 
of  the  British  constitution,  and  necessary 
for  the  security  of  the  Protestant  esta- 
blishment. The  right  hon*  and  learned 
gentleman,  who  spoke  last,  had  said,  that 
if  by  this  act  Roman  Catholics  were  ad- 
mitted to  parliament  and  the  high  offices 
of  the  state,  they  woUld  quietly,  gently, 
imperceptibly,  hardly  knowing  it  them- 
selves, become  masters  of  the  country, 
and  overturn  the  crown.  Quiet  advance- 
ment to  the  first  ofiices  in  the  state,  na- 
known  to  any  person,  was  rather  difficult 
to  conceive.  If  a  Roman  Catholic  weris 
advanced  to  be  Lord  High  Admiral,  would 
it  not  be  known  ?  If  be  were  made  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  would  it  not  be  known?  If 
a  Roman  Catholic  general  were  to  gain 
a  victory,  would  it  not  be  known  ? . Were 
a  Roman  Catholic  admiral  to  bring  en 
enemy's  squadron  in  triumph  into  a  British 
harbour,  could  that  be  concealed  ?  Ac- 
cording to  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman, nothing  would  be  known  until  the 
whole  plot  was  ripened  and  prepared  for 
a  sudden  and  dreadful  explosion.  Did  the 
right  hon.  and  learned  genVlenian,  who 
laid  so  much  stress  on  this  part  of  the  Bill, 
mean  to  contend,  that  if  such  a  plan  were 
formed,  that  no  discovery  would  be  made 
until  the  plot  was  ripe  for  execution? 
Suppose  ten,  fi(\een,  or  twenty  Catholics, 
returned  to  that  House, — they  were  to 
turnout  all  the  ProtestanU,— ten  or  fifteen 
Roman  Catholics  to  turn  oot  6S6  Prote- 
stants; or  even  the  Catholics,  by  their 
talents,  eloquence,  or  interest,  would  per- 
suade the  Protestant  members  of  that 
House  to  ovcrtom  the  British  constitutieo 
(Z) 
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in  church  and  -stmte  ?  Homtwer,  to  under- 
stand  usefully  it  wa«  necessary  to  ander- 
atand  practicaMy.  Let  the  House  suppose 
a  Catholic  sitting  by  the  right  bon.  and 
learned  gentleman,  and  that  the  Catholic 
had  some  measure  to  advance*  fayoorable 
to  the  Catholics:  he  would  not  openly 
«ay,  I  have  a  measure  favourable  to  the 
Catholics,  and  inimical  to  the  Protestants, 
to  carry,  ffive  me  your  support :  tiut  he 
would  probabty  say,  I  see  you  and  your 
friends  are  anxious  to  carry  a  certain  mea* 
sure,  I  and  my  friends,  the  Catholics,  will 
support  you,  if  you  and  your  friends  will 
support  us  in  a  measure  in  which  we  feel 
a  warm  interest.  Would  the  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  enter  into  such  an 
agreement  ?  It  was  not  possible  for  the 
Catholics  to  carry  on  such  a  plot,  without 
being  detected.  If  the  Catholics  should 
attack  the  Protestant  settlement,  as  to  the 
crown  or  church,  how  would  thejr  be 
treated  by  their  Protestant  fellow-subjects, 
who  in  their  generosity  had  conferred 
upon  them  an  equality  of  rights  ?  It  was 
impouible  for  the  Catholics  to  effect  any 
thing  against  either,  if  they  were  even 
wicked  enough  to  be  willing.  The  right 
boo.  and  learned  gentleman  had  said,  it 
was  impossible  to  predict  who  will  sit  on 
the  throne  of  these  realms  twenty  years 
hence;  it  certainly  was  impossible  to  pre« 
diet  who  should  sit  on  the  throne,  or  who 
should  be  dean  of  the  Arches  at  that  time : 
but  let  the  crown  rest  where  it  would,  be 
was  confident  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  not  concur  in 
subverting  the  constitution.  He  thought 
there  was  great  security  in  allowing  the 
Catholics  seats  in  parliament :  he  liked  to 
see  men  openly  and  responsibly  giving 
their  opinions—* the  sentiments  of  the  Ca- 
tholics would  then  be  known  by  the  House 
of  Commons  and  by  the  people  of  these 
realms.  Wu  it  possible  to  subvert  our 
^  religion,  and  the  settlement  of  the  crown  ? 
If  any  other  person  but  the  right  hon.  and 
learned  gentleman  had  stated  those  fears, 
he  should  have  called  them  nonsensical. 
Waa^it  to  be  supposed,  that  we  would  give 
up  to  others  our  property  and  religion  ? 
Did  the  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
suppose  that  the  House  would  become 
Catholics,  or  that  they  would  prefer  a 
Catholic  prince  ?  Would  he  tell  the  Com* 
caittee,  where  the  Catholics  could  get  the 
power  ?— those  who  gave  could  take  asray. 
Suppose  a  plot,  by  the  Catholics,  through 
the  means  of  members  and  of  able  speak- 
•n,  to  stibvart  the  constitotion.    If  the 
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House  and  the  people,  were  to  know  of 
such  a  plot,  would  they  leave  them  th« 
power?  There  was  no  Protestant  who 
would  not  be  willing  to  deprive  them  of 
privileges  that  they  w'ished  to  abuse  :  but 
these  were  imaginary  fears.  The  only 
clause  in  the  Bill  ot  real  value  to  the 
Catholics  was  the  first.  The  only  clansu 
of  value  to  the  Prot^^tant  was  the  first. 
If  they  were  defeated  as  to  the  first 
clause,  which,  he  trusted,  they  would  not 
be,  he  would  care  little  for  the  rest.  The 
Test  Act  had  been  called  an  Act  enacted 
by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  had 
been  sUted  to  have  been  passed,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Roman  Catholics  sitting  in 
that  House ;  which  statement  wai  true, 
but  not  to  the  full  extent.  The  Test  Act 
was  passed  principally  with  a  view  to  turn 
out  lord  Clifford,  a  minister  obnoxious  to 
the  nation,  and  to  a  large  party  in  that 
House.  But  if  it  were  allowed  that  that 
Act  was  devised  by  a  state  necessity,  the 
gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  most,  in 
their  opposition  to  the  Bill,  shew  that  the 
same  necessity  still  existed :  but,  surely, 
no  person  could  say  that  the  state  of  things 
was  now  the^  same  as  then.  The  right 
hon.  and  learned  gentleman  had  spoken 
of  the  blind  obedience  shewn  to  the  Sea 
of  Rome,  and  stated  a  recent  occurrence 
in  Spain  as  a  proof.  It  was  strange  how 
differently  the  same  things  appeared  to 
different  mind8,«*it  furnished  to  him  con- 
clusions of  a  very  different  nature :  that 
the  spirit  of  papacy  was  still  aspiring  and 
restless  was  a  matter  of  no  imponance  to 
him ;  there  was  no  national  clergy  at  pre- 
sent in  existence  in  a  humour  to  comply 
with  it  Did  the  clergy  in  Spain  obey  his 
directions?  The  principal  was  to  keep 
them  a  secret  from  the  government,  that 
in  the  way  the  ri^ht  hon.  and  learned  gen- 
tleman had  described,  the  plot  mi^ht  go  on 
quietly  and  imperceptibly  until  it  should 
explode,  but  the  clergj  communicated  it 
directly.  The  spirit  of  papacy,  the  spirit 
of  every  priesthood,  was  to  goTom  men  as 
rigidly  as  possible,  if  men  would  submit. 
He  looked  to  the  laity,  he  would  never 
rely  on  a  priest ;  the  priesthood,  when  it 
found  people  instructed  and  unwilling  to 
submit,  conducted  itself  with  propriety  ; 
but  if  it  were  otherwise,  it  always  abused 
its  authority.  He  felt  persuaded,  that  the 
Catholics  of  the  present  day  would  be  very 
unwilling  to  submit,  as  the  Catholics  did 
in  the  time  of  Charles  the  second.  They 
would  resist  with  the  greatest  vigour  any 
foreign  power  that  would  attack  their  own 
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%Qihoriiie8.    The  Teak  Act,  the  great  te- 
cority  of  the  conathutioD,  as  it  was  called, 
was  not  meDtioned  in  this  Bill,  alihoogb  it 
was  mentioned  in  the  first  Bill.    He  in* 
tended  to  support  the  Bill,  generally,  as 
conceiving  it  to  be  of  great  public  jikilit^, 
although  there  were  parts  of  which  he  did 
not  entirely  approve.    He  did  not  wish  to 
be  misunderstood:  he  always  wished  to 
express  his  opinion  boldly  and  openly ; 
and  if  the  Dissenters  should  petition  for 
the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  he  would  sup« 
port  them  with  all  his  power.  It  had  been 
aid,  that  the  Bill  had  not  given  general 
satisfaction :  he  did  not  know  whether  that 
wai  fact  or  not,  but  if  it  were  meant  that 
it  did  not  give  universal  satisfaction,  that 
was  not  to  be  expected.    He  would  say, 
that  the  Catholics  ought  thankfully  and 
gratefully  to  receive  the  Bill,-^a  Bill  which 
opened  to  them  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state ;  which  enabled  the  English  Catholic 
to  vote  for  members  of  parliament :  and  a 
Bill  which  opened  both  Houses  of  Parlia* 
ment  to  both  English  and  Irish  Catholics. 
He  could  not  believe,  that  it  did  not  ffive 
satisfiiction  to  the  Roman  Catholics.    If  it 
did  not  give  universal  satisfaction,  it  only 
met  with  the  same  fate  as  others.  If  a  free 
government  were  never  to  legislate,  except 
when  its  measures  met  with  universal  sa- 
tisfaction, its  business  wouid  be  very  light; 
it  would  never  have  to  legislate  at  all.    It 
was  sufficient  if  the  Bill  gave  satisfaction 
to  reasonable  men ;  great  public  benefits 
were  likely  to  result  from  it;  it  was  the 
triumph  of  truth,  liberality,  and  wisdom, 
over  bigotry,  selfishness,  and  superstition. 
It  would  unite  a  great  mass  of  the  people, 
in  defence  of  the  liberties  of  the  country, 
and  in  defence  of  the  constitution.    To 
unite  the  Roman  Catholics  to  their  fellow- 
snbjects,  was  a  measure  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance: no  measure  since  the  Revolu- 
tion was  of  equal  importance  with  the  pre- 
sent.    He  felt  great  satisfaction  in  stating, 
that  those  excellent  persons  with  whom 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  acting,  had  been 
governed  on  this  occasion  by  the  most 
liberal  policy ^-^uite  distinct  from  party 
politics ;     and   he  must   say,  they  had 
gone  beyond  any  party  in  yielding  their 
opinions,  in  order  to  unite  the  people  of 
Ireland  with  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
If  the  Bill  iiad  defects,  it  was  for  those 
who  saw  them,  to  remedy  them ;  and  he 
thought  every  person  was  bound  in  duty, 
to  propose  such  amendments  to  this  great 
measure  as  he  thought  necessary.     With- 
eut  this  clause,  the  Catholics  would  not  be 
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conciliated;  there  would  not  be  security 
for  the  Protestants.  Gentlemen  should  not 
suppose,  that  granting  the  Catholics  ad- 
mission to  the  high  offices  in  the  army, 
navy,  and  the  law,  would  not  make  them 
more  eager  to  iscquire  the  remaining  pri- 
vileges. He  would  not,  for  an  hoi^r,  con- 
sider them  as  satisfied :  nor  did  be  think 
they  should  be  satisfied.  Whoever  thought 
he  would  not  be  teized  by  the  Catholics 
to  grant  the  remaining  privileges,  would 
be  deceived,  and  he  thought  he  ought  to 
be  deceived. 

Sir  J.  C.  Hippiiley  said  the  clause  bad 
his  most  cordial  support  After  the  Re- 
formation, the  Catholics  voted  for  five 
reigns.  When  the  question  for  expelling 
the  Protestant  bishops  was  proposed^  24 
Catholic  peers  voted  against  the  motion. 
Having  been  subjected  to  the  animadver- 
sions of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Canning),  whose  speech  had  been  alluded 
to  by  the  member  for  Bedford,  he  must 
say,  that  his  conduct  was  consistent.  Al- 
though the  clause  in  itself  had  his  appro- 
bation, yet,  as  it  stood  in  the  Bill,  he  could 
not  give  it  his  support :  but  be  would  not 
give  it  his  negative.  Of  the  right  hon* 
gentleman  he  could  complain,  but  he  de- 
manded no  reparation  ;  if  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  could  excuse  himself,  it  wa^ 
sufficient.  The  principal  charge  made  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  against  him  was« 
that  by  his  motion  for  a  select  committee, 
he  wished  unjustly  to  gain  time :  but  year 
after  year,  be  had  asked  for  a  select  com- 
mittee, and  so  little  injurious  did  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  think  it,  thai  he  promised, 
if  it  were  not  proposed  as  an  amendment  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Graitan^s) 
motion,  he  would  support  it  afterwards. 
He  had  only  moved  for  papers  on  or  near 
the  Ubie,  and  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Canning)  could  not  ^ook  back  to  that  box 
without  regret,  out  of  which  he  had  gain- 
ed the  information  he  had  given  with  so 
much  effect  to  the  House.  The  Bill  had 
been  carried  by  physical  force,  not  by 
discussion  ;  and  he  would  predict  that  the 
triumph  would  be  short  which  had  arisen 
from  the  indecent  precipitation  of  the  Bill, 
when  the  House  should  come  to  iu  senses. 
He  hoped  he  should  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  delivering  his  sentiments  in  the 
course  of  the  Committee. 

The  ChanccUcT  cf  the  Exchequer  intreated 
the  House  to  consider  at  what  time  they 
were  called  upon  to  pass  this  Bill.  It  was 
at  a  time  when  the  spirit  of  Papacy  was  as 
aspiring  as  ever.     It  was  said  that  the 
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clergy  of  Spain  did  not  support  in  a  \%ie 
instance  the  pretensions  of   fats   koliness 
tb«  Pope.    This  laas  not  to  be  wondered 
at.     The  temporal  authority  of  the  hier- 
archy of  every  country,  as  weM  as  Spain, 
had  been  always  subject  to  the  controul 
of  the  state.      It  was  upon  this  principle 
that  their  Catholic  ancestors  had  passed  so 
many  laws  to  confine  the  pretensions  of 
the  See  of  Rome.     With  respect  to  the 
diflerent  orders  of  the.  regular  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy  establishing  themselves  in 
this  country,  when  it  was  considered  how 
dangerous  their  power  had  been  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  the  government  should 
look  to  them  at  least  with  a  view  to  regu- 
lation.    The  right  hon.  gentleman  spoke 
at  some  length,  but  in  ao  low  a  tone, 
that  he  could  not  be  heard  in*  the  gallery. 
Mr.  Tighe  spoke  strongly  in  favour  «f 
the  Bill,      fle  could  not  think,  or  admit 
for  a  single  moment,  that  his  countrymen 
would  be  so  absurd,  «ven  as  Catholics  in 
their  elective  capacity,  to  return  Catholics 
to  parliamenit,  who  might  in  their  conduct 
prove  detrimental  to  the  Protestant  inte- 
rest and  the  present  establishment.     He 
contended  for  the  civil  rights  of  the  Ca- 
tholics, which  he  deemed  altogether  un- 
fair to  be  confounded  with  their  eccle- 
siastical regulations.    For  himself,  he  had 
on  all  occasions  contended  against  the  in- 
terference of  all  foreign  jurisdiction  ;  and 
he  should  continue  to  adopt  that  line  of 
conduct,  from  a  conviction  that  he  was 
fully  sanction«^d  by  the  precedents  of  in- 
dependence and  national  spirit  evinced  by 
the  Catholic  kings  of  this  country*     If 
(gentlemen  were  desirous  of  cansiilering 
the  question  in  its  proper  light,  they  would 
rather  revert  to  the  practice  of  the  govern- 
nrent,  and  the  opinions  of  tbe  people  of 
the  country,  when  the  Catholic  religion 
prevailed,  than  to  the  reproaches  which 
were  thrown  out  against  it.     They  would 
then  find,  that  amidst  all  the  attachment 
and  devotion  so  decidedly  manifested  for 
that  religion,  both  the  princes  and  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country  were  determined 
to  maintain  its  independance  against  the 
interference  and  jurisdiction  of  any  spi- 
ritual power.     The  right  of  the  Pope  to 
nominate  to  bishoprics   had  been  almost 
constantly  opposed,  and  he  could   adduce, 
with  peculiar  satisfaction,  the  trrmnphant 
issue  of  the  contesU  which  had  been  car- 
ried  on  against  the  sovereign  pontiff  by 
several  archbishops.    This  history,  how- 
ever,  he  Would  not  take,  as  a  learned  civi- 
lian (sir  Joho  NicboH)  had  dofie,  from  the 
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preambles  of  statutes  enacted  In  smt  iba 
views  of  the  minister  of  the  day-«4o  gm« 
tify  prejudice^  passion  or  party.  Bat  lie 
would  refer  to  higher  unprejudiced  aad  io* 
disputable  authority,  and  from  such  aatli^- 
riiy  it  was  to  be  collected,  that  our  Cm* 
tholic  ancestors  had  been  most  anxioas  to 
^uard  against  the  interference  of  foreign 
jurisdiction.  This  was  particularly  evi* 
dent  upon  the  enactment  of  the  statutes  of 
Premunire,  when  archbishop  Courtney^ 
who  was  primate  and  chancellor  of  Eng 
land,  solemnly  protested  that  tbe  Popo 
had  no  right  to  nominate  to  any  diocoso 
in  this  coantry,  or  to  excorooMmicate  any 
person,  ar  to  interfere  in  any  nominatioB 
of  bishops,  or  other  ecclesiastical  digni« 
taries,  which  belonged  of  right  lo  Ibo 
crown.  This  protest,  which  was  open  re* 
cord  at  the  Tower,  be  would  advise  Dr, 
Troy,  and  Dr.  MiUier,  and  others,  to  look 
at  before  they  ventured  again  to  write  or 
speak  with  such  confidence  upon  this  aob« 
ject.  But  the  protest  of  archbishop  Coar^ 
ney  was  not  the  only  instance  of  Catholic 
resistance  to  foreign  jurisdiction,  for  bishop 
Fisher  strongly  withstood  the  pretensions 
of  Pope  M^artin  4,  to  assert  that  jurisdicA 
tion.  So  strong  wad  decided,  indeed,  wse 
the  resistance  of  bishop  Fisher,  that  tlie 
Pope  suspended  him.  But  what  was  tlie 
conduct  of  the  bishop  ?  why,  that  he  ap« 
pealed  to  a  General  Council  against  tbo 
Papal  Decree,  and  by  the  Lords  and  Cooi^ 
mens  of  this  country  be  was  sustained  and 
vindicated,  so  as  to  prevent  the  Pope  from 
taking  any  farther  proceeding  agahMt  hint. 
With  such  evidence,  then,  as  to  the  prio* 
ciple  of  our  Catholic  ancestors— as  to  tbo 
principle  of  Catholic  divines  in  resistii^ 
the  interference  of  the  Papal  jurisdiction, 
at  a  period,  too,  when  the  Papal  power 
was  at  its  utmost  altitude,  he  coold  net 
without  astonishment,  contemplate  tiM 
alarm  which  appeared  to  prevail  in  some 
minds  upon  this  part  of  tbe  question. 
The  honourable  member  concladed  wiHi 
exhorting  the  House  to  discard  tbe  pvof^ 
nostics  of  imaginary  danger  which  bad 
been  pressed  upon  its  attention  by  those 
who  professed  more  solicitude  for  Ireland 
than  its  own  representatives,  and  to  ad 
upon  this  great  question,  agreeably  to  vbe 
maxims  of  justice,  liberality,  and  sounA 
poftcy, 

Mr.  BoaAes  expressed  bts  surprise  tli^t 
gentlemen  who,  he  was  persoaded,  lelt  tk 
much  solicitude  for  the  security  of  the 
church  establishment  as  himself  or  those 
who  tbosght  wttb  lum^DOiM  coumh  t^ 
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pMt  m  cIttM  t>f  this  Mature,  if  it  irere 
pwted^  be  deciared  liis  ioability  to  com- 
prebend  bow  the  cbarcb  establisbmeDt  in 
Ireiafid  could  remain  for  twenty  years; 
for  ilk  tb«t  country,  according  to  a  great 
BtHbority  (Mr.  Plonkett),  wbose  absence 
OB  ibis  occasion  he  regretted,  it  would  not 
be  long  before  the  Catholics  in  Ireland 
^re  the  same  proportion  to  the  Plrotes* 
tanis  in  property  as  they  now  confessedly 
did  in  nuuiber.  Then  if  Catholics  should 
be  admitted  itoto  the  legislature,  was  it  not 
reasonable  to  calculate  that  the  whole  of 
the  Irish  representatryes  were  likely  to  be 
chosen  ^om  among  the  Catholic  body, 
and,  with  100  Catholic  laembers  in  that 
House,  was  there  not  good  ground  to  ap* 
prebend  that  they  would  diKgently  seek 
their  own  objects— that  they  would  strog- 
gle,  first  for  the  removal  of  any  restric- 
tions which,  under  the  name  of  securities, 
night  be  now  imposed  upon  them,  second- 
ly for  the  attainment  of  equality,  and  next 
for  the  establishment  of  their  own  church. 
He  begged  gentlemen  acquainted  with 
the  nature  and  efficiency  of  party  to  con- 
sider how  such  a  number  of  Catholic  mem- 
bers, linked  and  connected  together  for 
one  cooiroon  object,  were  likely  to  ope- 
rate. Would  ^they  not  naturally  endea- 
Toor  to  recoYer  that  church  property,  and 
that  ecclesiastical  dignity  which  they  ge- 
Berally  deem  th^r  right,  which  every 
conscientious  Catholic  most  desire  in  his 
lieart  ?  What  security  could' an  oath  per- 
manently furnish  against  such  danger  ? 
for  tt^at  oath  might  be  repealed ;  but  if 
tbe  opinion  of  Dr.  Milner  were  to  be  con- 
anhed,  as  it  appeared  in  his  publication, 
and  that  opinion  was  likely  to  have  con- 
siderable influence  with  the  whole  Ca- 
tholic body,  the  plan  and  object  of  the 
proposed  securities  must  fall  to  the  ground. 
no  securities,  however,  could,  in  his  judg- 
ment, be  effective  for  the  protection  of 
the  church  in  Ireland,  if  the  Catholics 
were  admitted  into  the  legislature.  Arch- 
deacon Paley  had  maintained  the  position 
that  the  established  religion  should  be 
that  of  the  majority  of  the  people,  and 
when  such  a  position  had  been  advanced 
by  a  Protestant  divine  of  distinguished 
aathority,  was  it  chimerical  to  appre- 
hend that  the  same  position  would  be 
tirged  wfth  peculiar  industry  by  Catholic 
divines  in  Ireland,  where  the  Catholics 
mmerically  so  far  exceeded  the  Protes- 
tants ? — Bot  was  it  possible  that  any  gen- 
tleman couM  seriously  soppose  that  this 
«eanrB«avaB  if  h  pamd  initi  preaeol 


shape,  f  onld  be  regarded  as  a  final  adjusts 
meat  with  the  Catholics— that  the  legisla* 
ture  would  not  be  called  upon  to  go  far* 
iber?    Those  who  could  answer  in  tba 
affirmative  would,  he  was  persuaded,  be* 
tray  A  total   ignorance  or  the  Catholic 
body,  with  such  an  hierarchy  at  its  bead^ 
and   with  such  agitators  as  were  in  tha 
habit  of  nM>ying  that  body,  would  indeed 
argue  most  childishly.     When  Mr.  Pitt, 
chiefly  at  the  instance  of  lord  Melville^ 
consented  to  make  such  material  coDces«> 
sions  to  the  Catholic  body  in  the  year 
1793,  these  concessions  were  most  tncen* 
siderately  supposed,  a  final  conciliatory 
adjustment,  that  there  would  be  no  occa- 
sion to  go  farther ;  and  was  it  necessary  t# 
observe,  that  when  such  a  fatal  error  was 
committed  by  two  such  eminent  statesmen^ 
by  statesmen  to  whom  the  fraroers  of  this 
Bill  were,  witb  all  deference,  so  inforioiv 
at  least  to  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  rather  ma^ 
probable  that  those  framers  had  fo^nd  oiH 
the    secret  of  effectually  tranquilLiziD^ 
the  Catholics ;  of  removing  all  apprel^n^ 
sions,  and  healing  all  animosities.    Ha 
very  much  feared  that  it  was  idle  to  look 
for  such  a  final  adjustment  upon  this  sofak 
ject.    The  Union  he  remembered  to  have 
been  termed  a  final  adjustment,  bat  m^ 
stead  of  so  proving,  it  was  among  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  that  mcasar#, 
and  it  had  produced  many,  that  parlia^ 
ment  had  since  it  passed  been  so  very 
frequently  teazed  with  this  Catholic  qaea- 
tion,  and  he  feared  that  it  would  continue 
to  be  so  teazed.     But  yet,  until  he  coald 
clearly  see  his  way  to  some  plan  for  efleo* 
tually  allaying  all  animosities,  for  safoly 
conceding   upon  ,this  subject,  he  woald 
proceed   with   peculiar    caution.      Upoft 
!«uch  a  queMinn,  be  forcibly  felt  tbe  pro^ 
priety  of  legislating  step  by  step — of  pro^ 
ceeding  by  degrees,  at  least  till  the  period 
for'  safe    compliance 'with    the  Catholic 
claims  should  arrive.      And  yet  he  most 
frankly  confess  that  he  could  not  at  pfth 
sent  foresee  such   a    period. — Here  tha 
hon.   gentleman    adverted   to    the   long 
struggle  for  rank  and  power  between  the 
Plebeians  and  Patricians  of  Rome,  in  which 
struggle   the  former  pressed   so  strongly 
their  claims  to  reward  and  distinction — for 
they  too  spoke  of  their  services   lo  tha 
Htate — of  their  blood  shed  in  its  defence, 
he.     And  what  Was  the   result  ?    Why, 
that  the  Plebeians  were  at  length  rendered 
eligible  to  the  office  of  consuls,  but  stifl 
being    in  tbe  habit  of  deferring  to  the 
Patriciuis   indttidtiaily^  Patficians  wera 
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Jnifbrmly  elected  to  the  comulships,  until 
decree  was  passed,  ordaiDing  that  one  of 
the  conkuU  should  always  be  a  Plebeian. 
Some  similar  division  of  power  between 
Catholic  and  Protestant  would,  he  feared, 
be  finally  selected  should  this  measure  be 
acceded  to— possibly  a  Catholic  establish- 
ment for  Ireland,  whilst  a  Protestant  esta- 
blishment might  exist  in  England.— The 
lion,  member  concluded  with  expressing 
bis  conviction,  that  if  the  clause  under 
consideration  were  allowed  to  pass,  the 
proposed  securities  would  be  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  that  parliament  would  con- 
tinue to  be  teazed'  upon  this  subject  just 
as  oAen  as  the  agitators  in  Ireland  should 
4hink  proper ;  tl^refore  he  would  on  this 
occasion  make  a  decisive  stand  against  the 
Vieasure. 

Lord  Coitlereagh  said,  he  had  already 
stated  his  general  impressions  on  the  lead- 
ing views  embraced  by  the  Bill,  therefore 
he  w^ld  not  trouble  the  Committee  on 
the  general  question,  but  would  confine 
liiiiiselfas  closely  as  possible  to  the  clause 
respecting  the  admission  of  members  into 
that  House.  He  concurred  with  the  right 
hon.  the  Speaker  in  opinion  that  the  other 
clauses  were  of  less  importance  than  that 
one-^for  it  contained  the  essence,  and 
formed  the  leading  feature  of  the  Bill.  If 
they  failed  in  carrying  that  clause,  he 
thought  they  would  fail  to  carry  what  he 
considered  to  be  of  the  most  salutary  ten- 
dency in  the  whole  measure.  He  felt  it  to 
l>e  the  essential  feature  of  the  whole  BUI. 
To  reject  it  would  be  to  say  that  the  House 
never  would  be  prepared  to  give  to  the 
Catholics  any  thing  like  an  appearance 
either  in  the  state  or  in  the  government; 
and,  to  say  that  they  were  ready  to  give 
them  state  appearance,  he  deemed  to  be 
the  essential  and  main  feature  of  the  Bill. 
The  state  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
—the  situation  of  fhe  head  of  its  church, 
were  circumstances  that  showed  the  ne- 
cessity for  making  arrangements  to  protect 
the  Protestant  establishments ;  but  he  did 
not  think  that  they  afforded  such  strong 

S rounds  against  the  measure  as  the  e;cpe- 
iency  of  it  adduced  arguments  in  its  sup- 
port. He  firmly  believed  that  there  was 
that  species  of  restraint  on  them,  arising 
out  of  ahe  expediency  of  it  at  the  present 
moment,  that  they  were  called  upon  to 
enact  some  substantial  constitutional  mea- 
fure  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics.  The 
policy  of  the  measure  might  be  called 
into  doubt  by  some  external  proceeding ; 
liut  by  admitting  the   Cathoiici  within 
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their  own  pale,  they  ^ave  them  a  pledge  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  wish  to  become  ftiendi^ 
and  they  thereby  armed  them  against  all 
foreign  and  domestic  danger.  This  woold 
be  establishing  a  confidence  that  wonid 
be  useful  to  the  state  and  to  the  country. 
The  Bill  proceeded  on  the  principle  of 
promoting  mutual  confidence,  and  thoa 
would  they  have  a  shield  which  in  dmes 
of  danger  would  protect  both  Protestant 
and  Catholic.  He  would  meet  the  Catho* 
lie,  and  would  pursue  what  would  pro- 
mote their  common  interests.  He  would 
shew  that  he  was  prepared  to  act  with 
them,  and  that  would  produce  what  was 
wanted  —  mutual  conndence ;  and  he 
would  not  be  deterred  by  any  hypochoo- 
driacal  views  of  danger  to.  the  constitu- 
tion. But  it  was  said  this  would  not  be  a 
final  measure — the  Catholics  would  still 
have  something  to  propose.  Woold  it  not 
be  strange  to  say  that  any  thing  that  ?ras 
done  by  parliament  was  final;  indeed* 
would  it  not  be  a  great  tax  on  human  wis- 
dom to  say  any  thing  of  the  kind }  No 
question  could  be  fairly  said  to  be  final — to 
be  set  at  rest  for  ever.  But  why  should 
that  idea  alarm  them  ? — The  idea  that  the 
present  measure  would  not  set  the  question 
at  rest,  if  they  felt  in  their  own  minds  that 
they  were  strong  enough  to  embark  with 
the  Catholic  ?  If  they  did  so,  and  treated 
them  as  friends,  he  felt  no  doubt  as  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  .measure  in  pro- 
moting the  security  and  peace  of  the  em* 
pire.  With  respect  to  minor  questions,  on 
his  conscience  he  believed  that  they 
would  be  of  eady  regulation  when  once  a 
mutual  confidence  was  established  between 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic.  Let  them 
be  treated  as  friends,  and  be  solemnly  be- 
lieved that  they  would  not  be  found  to 
throw  much  OMtruction  in  the  way  of  a 
complete  arrangement.  The  House  must 
feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  act  on 
such  a  principle— to  embark  with  the  Ca- 
tholic without  any  vain  and  groundless  . 
fears,  and  wisdom  called  on  them  so  to  act 
— to  make  the  Catholic  a  friend,  which 
only  could  be  done  by  establishing  a  ma- 
tual  confidence.  The  proceedings  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  in  1793  had  been  referred 
to ;  but  that  measure  had  sown  the  seeds 
of  dissention,  by  promoting  the  annual 
discussions  of  questions  relative  to  the 
Catholics.  This  was  the  efi^ectof  those 
proceedings  by  degrees— step  by  step.: 
they  occasioned  perpetual  jdiscussion  and 
perpetual  anxiety.  But  if  they  vrere  U» 
view  the  great  question  with  statetnaenr 
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Kke  minds,  ioatetd  of  wastioff  it  by  de- 
tail, they  would  put  an  end  to  these  annual 
straggles  by  establishing  some  regulations 
at  once  that  might  be  expected  to  meet  the 
whole  case.  The  power  of  Popery,  as  it 
had  evinced  itself  in  other  countries,  had 
been  cited  against  the  present  measure ; 
but  instead  of  making  agamst  it,  he  thought 
it  was  in  favour  of  it,  and  that  it  made  the 
strongest  possible  appeal  to  the  wisdom  of 
parliament,  by  calling  on  them  not  to  loee 
the  opportunity  of  protecting  themselves. 
If  they  made  the  Catholic  their  friend,  and 
armed,  him  in  the  common  cause,  they 
made  the  more  effectual  effort  to  exclude 
the  enemy.  They  now  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  domg  this,  and  they  had  arrived  at 
Chat  state  when  they  were  not  open  to  the 
insinuations  of  those  who  were  for  ever 
calling  on  them  to  shew  the  securities  that 
were  to  be  given,  as  well  as  the  arrange- 
ments that  were  to  be  made.  Before,  they 
had  never  known  what  they  were  discuss- 
ing, but  now  they  had  a  clear  distinct 
measore  before  them.  They  had  at  least 
•ometbing  to  proceed  on ;  and  it  was  gra- 
tifying to  hear  that  the  right  hon.  the 
Spieaker  had  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  general  system  of  regulations  intro- 
duced into  the  Bill.  Approving  of  the  ge- 
neral system,  as  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
man did,  it  was  only  to  be  lamented  that 
he  did  not  carry  his  approbation  to  the 
highest  point.  The  first  point  in  the  Bill 
was  the  only  material  one,  as  he  under- 
stood, to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
objected.  As  to  what  had  been  said  re- 
specting certain  religious  societies,  he 
agreed  in  opinion  with  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  that  they  ought  to  be  ucHiced ; 
and  he  was  not  inclined  to  differ  from  him 
respecting  regulations  of  the  clergy  in  Ire- 
land— but  he  did  not  want  to  entangle 
these  questions  with  the  one  before  the 
Committee.  He  had  no  such  anxiety,  for 
he  was  sure,  if  they  succeeded  in  establish- 
tng  an  amicable  interchange  between  the 
Caifaolics  and  the  Protestants,  that  there 
would  not  be  found  much  difficulty  to 
bring  about  necessary  and  useful  regula- 
tions. If  he  understood  the  principle  on 
which  his  hon.  friend  opposite  (Mr. 
Bankes)  had  proceeded,  and  he  thought 
be  did  understand  him,  it  was,  that  all 
innovation  on  the  laws  as  they  now  stood, 
was  a  violation  of  the  constitution.  But 
he  would  put  it  to  the  House  whether  such 
a  principle  could  be  acted  upon  at  a  mo- 
ment like  the  present;  indeed^  could  that 
hon«  member  say,  looking  at  the  state  of 


public  opinion,  and  at  the  progress  which 
this  cause  had  made  in  the  public  mind, 
that  the  security  of  the  empire  would  bf 
promoted  by  promulgating  and  acting 
upon  a  principle  of  permanent  exclusion 
of  the  Catholics  firom  political  state  and 
power  ?  With  respect  to  what  had  fallen 
from  his  hon.  friend,  he  could  not  agree 
with  him  in  the  views  which  he  had  taken  ; 
but  be  was  surprised  to  find  that  hit 
hon.  friend  considered  it  his  duty  to  give 
an  unrelenting  opposition  to  the  Bill.  The 
impression  upon  his  mind  was,  that  bit 
hon.  friend  was  not  jealous  of  the  principle 
of  the  measure  so  much  as  apprehensive 
whether  the  Catholics  would  consent  to  or 
that  House  should  impose  such  securities^ 
as  would  protect  the  constitution  from  all 
possible  danger.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
there  had  been  too  much  of  a  disposition 
to  look  to  these  securities  when  they  ap- 
peared to  he  difficult,  and  now  that  spe* 
cific  arrangements  for  the  purpose  bad 
been  proposed,  to  overlook  the  securities 
and  refer  the  difficulty  to  the  measure 
itself.  Another  point  which  had  been 
much  insisted  on  was,  that  if  Che  Catholics 
should  but  take  an  oath  of  supremacy^ 
then  all  difficulties  would  be  removed. 
This  oath,  he  was  of  opinion,  they  might 
safely  take  in  the  sense  in  which  it  ought 
to  be  taken ;  but  if  they  conscientiously 
believed  that  they  could  not  consistently 
take  it,  their  refusal  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  highly  creditable  to  their  moral  cha- 
racter. Though  they  declined  to  take' 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy,  they  were  ready 
to  take  that  which  denied  that  the  Pope 
had  any  power  in  temporals.  This  would 
remove  every  difficulty,  if  there  had  not 
been  so  many  mixed  cases  in  which  it  was 
desirable  to  provide  against  any  possible 
inroad  of  the  power  of  the  Pope.  The 
Bill,  however,  contained  ample  provision 
against  these  mixed  cases  by  means  of  the 
commissioners  to  be  appomted  to  carry 
its  enactments  into  execution.  But  then 
it  might  be  said,  that  still  some  loop-hole 
would  remain,  and  undoubtedly  it  would 
be  impossible  by  any  act  of  legislation  to 
guard  against  every  possible  evasion. 
Was  the  principle  of  exclusion  that  which 
Vas  to  secure  the  state  against  foreign 
danger?  Should  they  not  rather  if  they 
found  themselves  strong  enough  to  do  so^ 
admit  the  Catholics  into  the  possession  of 
the  privileges  of  the  constitution?  By 
granting  to  them  the  rights  proposed  to 
be  yielded  by  the  Bill,  they  would  inspire 
them  with  caution  to  secure  what  they 
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kad  •ttiine<l,rtth«rtban  eoterpriae  tote^k 
after  further  conceMioni.  He  agreed  that 
it  was  in  tbe  nature  of  religious  sects  to 
have  a  peculiar  feeling;  but  if  he  thought 
that  the  Catholics,  uniting  with  other  dis- 
senters, would  direct  that  feeling  against 
the  state,  he  should  not  think  of  conces- 
sion. In  despotic  states,  there  might'  be 
SI  perfect  freedom  and  independence  of 
sects,  but  in  a  mixed  government  like  that 
of^Gi'eat  Britain,  there  must  be  a  religion 
•f  the  state— which  religion  was  in  this 
country  Protestant — requiring  not  only 
that  the  king  should  be  Protestant,  but  that 
the  government  and  the  legislature  should 
W  principally  Protestant.  In  his  conscience 
be  betieVed  that  the  measure  would  not 

3;gravate  power  within  the  walls  of  that 
oQse,  as  the  Protestant  gentlemen  re* 
lomed  upon  that  interest,  were  disposed  to 
go  further  than  even  Catholic  members 
would  go.  He  called  upon  the  House, 
therefore,  by  entertaining  the  measure,  to 
save  the  representatives  of  Ireland  the 
niserr  of  witnessing  the  continuance  of 
that  dis<|uietude  which  the  present  state 
of  things  was  calculated  to  keep  alive. 
He,  above  all,  deprecated  the  idea  of  mak« 
iog  the  subject  of  concession  an  annual 
^sKSlion,  by  which  the  House  should  dole 
oat  its  bounty  to  the  Catholics.  He  ap- 
proved  of  the  Bill  before  the  Committee, 
and  the  support  he  should  ffive  it  was  not 
the  result  of  sudden  conviction,  but  of  the 
reflection*  of  a  length  of  years.  Though 
he  was  aware  that  in  this  he  differed  from 
some  of  those  friends  with  whom  he  had 
the  happiness  to  concur  and  to  act  upon 
other  questions  of  national  policy,  he  was 
persuaded  that  he  should  be  unworthy  of 
that  favour  with  which  he  was  honoured 
by  them  in  general,  if  he  had  not  honestly 
•tated  his  sentiments  on  thb  occasion. 

Mr.  Yorhe  said,  the  noble  lord  had  spo- 
ken much  of  the  happy  state  of  things 
which  might  be  expected  to  result  from 
the  passing  of  this  Bill ;  and  could  he 
hope  that  the  effects  of  it  would  be  such 
as  tbe  noble  lord  had  described,  the  mea- 
ture  should  certainly  have  his  warmest 
support;  but  so  far  from  this,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  it  would  increase  the  exist- 
ing differences,  and  influence  the  animo- 
sity of  4he  parties,  by  bringing  them  in 
contact  with  each  other.  The  dangers 
•poken  of,  it  had  been  said,  were  imagi- 
nary. He  could  not  say  what  of  evil 
night  o<!cur  in  20  years  ;  but  this  he  was 
tore  of,  that  wa  had  been  well  governed 
fmler  tba  laws  as  they  at  present  stood. 
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These  had  raised  this  country  to  a  sitii»« 
tion  of  greater  prosperity  than  any  couQ* 
try  had  ever  bet^n  raised  to  hefirne ;  smd 
he  was  satisied  if  the  laws  c<HUinued 
th^  same,  that  things  would  go  on  as  tiiey 
had  done.  With  this  confidence,  and  with 
the  experience  of  the  past,  he  conld  not 
consent  to  such  an  nlteration  in  the  lawaa 
was  now  proposed.  Those  anomaliea 
which  could  safely  be  removed,  he  should 
be  happy  to  see  done  away,  hut  the  pre<« 
sent  question  was,  whether  or  not  the  Ca* 
tholics  should  be  admitted  to  take  a  pari 
in  the  government  of  a  Protestant  conn* 
try  ?  His  noble  friend  had  admitted  thai 
danger  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
foreign  influeifce,  and  he  had  aUo  admitted 
the  necessity  of  securities.  Now,  in  hit 
opinion,  there  was  but  one  security  fev 
the  Protestant  constitution,  and  that  secy^ 
rity  they  were  going  to  give  up,  for  tba 
only  real  aecority  against  the  Catholics 
was  keeping  them  out.  When  in  framiog 
the  English  constitution,  it  was  declared 
that  it  should  be  a  Psotestant  monarchy, 
had  it  been  suggested  that  the  king  shooid 
be  authorised  to  choose  Popish  ministers^ 
this  proposition  would  have  been  laughed 
at.  It  was  undoubtedly  meant  by  a  Pro^ 
testant  monarchy,  that  the  king,  the  rai« 
nisters,  and  the  parliament,  should  be  Pro^ 
testant.  If,  then,  this  principle  were  gives 
up,  the  English  constitution  would  be  de« 
stroyed.  How  could  they,  suffer  Roman 
Catholics  to  make  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  .the  church  of  England?  His  oobla 
friend,  on  a  former  occasion,  had  adverted 
to  the  inconsistency  of  his  thus  observing 
to  the  friends  of  the  Catholics^  '*  You  set 
out  on  the  principle  that  there  shall  be  no 
interference  in  any  degree  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  but  would  admit  tbe  Ro* 
man  Catholics  into  parliament  to  interfere 
with  your  own."  If  this  were  permitted, 
what  would  the  church  of  England  say  ? 
Admitting  Catholics  into  parliament,  and 
to  be  ministers,  what  security  had  the  Pro# 
testant  church  :  was  not  doing  this  a  vio« 
lation  of  the  compact  between  church  and 
state  ?  He  could  not,  therefore,  agree  to 
this  clause,  but  this  thrown  out,  he  had  no 
objection  to  take  into  consideration  the 
other  provisions  of  the  Bill.  Whatever 
they  did  he  was  sensible  would  not 
give  satififaction  to  the  Catholics,  but 
he  was  ready  to  go  as  far  as  he  could 
coiHcientiously,  and  io  do  what  o>light 
to  satisfy  ihcni,  and  what  would  bo  so^ 
ficient  to  content  rea«ionahle  men.  Ha 
bad  understooCl  that  the  Bill  waa  not  to 
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pia«  till  it  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
Catholics  would  agree  to  the  provisions  it 
contained.  '  The  commission,  however, 
which  was  to  signify  this  agreement,  would 
stand  for  nothing  if  their  derision  had  not 
the  sanction  of  one  of  the  episcopal  order. 
From  the  moment  the  Bill  passed,  the  Ca- 
tholics would  be  entitled  to  the  privileges 
of  the  constitution,  and  while  they  were 
soffered  to  come  to  parliament,  and  take 
ft  share  in  the  governmf'nt  of  the  country, 
be  feared  the  Protestants  might  look  for 
their  security  in  vain. 

Mr.  (wraiian  contended,  that  the  objec- 
tion last  urged  by  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man against  the  Bill  was  utterly  unfound- 
ed. If  the  Catholic  bishops  did  not  agree 
to  the  commission,  the  episcopacy  must 
expire;  what  then  would  become  of  the 
alarm  arisiing  frbm  it,  when  there  would 
cease  to  be  any  episcopacy  at  all  ?  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  thought  that  great 
danger  must  result  from  the  infusion  of 
Catholics  .into  this  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  In  this  he  should  agree  with 
the  rfght  hon.  gentleman,  were  the  ground 
on  which  his  apprehension  was  built  at  all 
Ibunded  in  fact.  But,  though  there  were 
Catholic  members  in  that  House,  did  it 
by  any  means  follow  that  the  House,  in 
consequence,  would  become  a  Catholic 
body  ?  Surely  not.  It  still  would  con- 
tinue a  Protestant  body,  with  a  small 
number  of  Catholic  members,  making  laws 
for  the  regulation  of  Protestants,  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  &c.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  set  odt  with  a  position  radi- 
cally erroneous ;  namely,  that  the  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  could  not  be  united. 
This  he  denied*  There  was  no  civil  in- 
compatibility between  the  two.  It  was 
from  the  penalties  imposed  on  the  Catho- 
lics alone  that  an  artificial  separation  was 
made — a  separation  which  would  cease 
^th  those  penal  laws.  The  right  hon. 
the  Speaker  seemed  to  argue,  that  if  the 
present  Bill  passed  into  a  law,  they  would 
immediately  have  nearly  100  Catholic 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This 
was  a  conclusion  which  he  denied,  nor  did 
be  see  the  smallest  reason  for  the  pre- 
fumption.  To  prove  that  such  an  idea 
was  correct,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
must  shew  that  the  landed  property  of 
Ireland  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholics. 
The  contrary,  however,  was  known  to  be 
the  fact ;  and  it  was  also  known  that  it 
was  the  landed  interest  who  returned 
members  to  parliament.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  said,  that  the  present  Bill 
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would  have  the  effect  of  producinjr  a  Ca- 
tholic ascendency  in  parliament.  Thnt  he 
denied.  The  uimost  effect  which  the  pre- 
sent Bill  could  have,  would  be  to  intro- 
duce probably  seven  or  eight  peers  into 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  20  or 
So  members  into  that  House.  Could  that 
be  called  an  ascendency  in  parliament, 
considering  that  there  would  even  then 
remain  on  the  side  of  the  Protestants  a 
majority  of  upwards  of  600  in  the  one 
House,  and  of  about  400  in  the  other. 
Yet  these  were  the  grounds  on  which  the 
Catholjcs  were  ,to  be  excluded  from  the 
constitution,  and  on  which  an  alarm  for 
the  safety  of  the  Protestant  church  was  to 
be  raised.  The  question  now  was,  i^ould 
the  House  reject  both  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion and  Protestant  security  ?  They  had 
come  forward  and  offered  security  to  the 
Protestant  establishment ;  and  now  the 
House  was  called  on  to  reject  security  to 
the  Protestants  on  the  ope  hand,  and  hber- 
ty  to  the  Catholics  on  the  other.  For  bis 
own  part,  while  he  supported  the  clause 
now  more  immediately  under  considera^ 
tion,  he  thought  the  other  clauses,  con** 
taining  the  securities  to  the  Protestant  es- 
tablishment, perfectly  necessary  for  the 
Bill,  and  should  vote  for  them  as  one  and 
the  same.  The  noble  lord  opposite  (lord 
Castlereagh)  had  acted  a  manly  part.  He 
had  a  right  to  share  in  the  credit  arising 
from  the  Bill ;  and  he  (Mr.  Grattan)  and 
the  other  supporters  of  the  Bill,  had  a 
right  to  share  in  the  odium  arising  from 
the  accompanying  clauses.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
to  those  clauses,  he  must  say  that  in  doing 
so  they  were  enemies  to  themselves  and 
to  the  Catholic  community,  and  that  they 
must  take  on  themselves  the  consequence, 
If  the  House  rejected  the  Bill,  th^y  could 
not  pass  the  clauses  accompanying  it. 
They  must  therefore,  in  rejecting  the  Bill, 
shew  that  all  apprehension  of  the  Pope 
and  of  the  Popish  ascendency  had  ceased 
to  operate.  They  must  give  up  the  secu- 
rities to  the  establishment  on  the  one 
hand,  and  vote  for  the  exclusion  of  four 
millions  of  their  fellow-subjects  from 
the  constitution,  on  the  other.  They 
must  vote  equally  against  Catholic  free- 
dom and  Protestant  security. 

Mr.  Bathurst  thought  what  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  of  so  extra- 
ordinary a  nature,  that  he  must  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  some  of  tha 
points  he  had  urged.  It  had  been  pro- 
posed, at  an  early  stage  of  the  Bill,  te 
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postpone  ibe  concessions  till  tbey  saw  if 
the  Catholics  would  agree  to  grant'securi- 
ties — by  the  mode  now  pursued,  all  woald 
be  granted  to  the  Catholics  witb  no  pros- 
pect of  their  submitting  to  them  ;  as  was 
stated  by  Dr.  Milner.  He  augured,  there- 
fore, that  the  clause  of  security  would  be 
nugatory.  He  was  surprised  at  the  asser- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  that  they 
could  not  exclude  pisrsons  from  the  state 
but  for  treason.  The  constitution  and  the 
practi(^e  of  our  ancestors  from  the  time  of 
the  Revolution,  proved  the  reverse  of  this; 
for  by  these  the  religion  of  the  state  was 
held  to  be  Protestant,  and  other  religions 
were  excluded.  As  for  the  probability 
of  danger'  from  the  Catholics  in  that 
House,  it  did  not  rest  on  the  number  of 
those  who  might  be  chosen  in  the  first 
instance.  But  gentlemen  on  the  other 
aide  had,  in  former  arguments,  told  them 
that  the  power  and  property  of  that  body 
were  growing  and  must  grow  in  Ireland, 
till  they  had  a  decided  superiority.  And 
were  there  no  Catholics  in  England ;  were 
there  no  counties  in  which  there  were 
thousands  of  them?  and  ought  not  the 
legislature  to  look  beyond  the  present 
moment  in  a  measure  of  this  importance  ? 
He  denied  the  truth  of  the  dilemma  that 
had  been  put,  and  conceived  it  to  be  per- 
fectly possible  to  enact  all  the  securities 
in  the  Bill,  with  only  part  of  the  conces- 
aions.  It  was  high  time  for  the  House  to 
look  to  the  former,  after  what  bad  been 
stated  concerning  religious  sects,  and  the 
progress  of  clerical  Catholic  institutions  in 
this  country.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  stated,  and  he  begged  the  House  to 
attend  to  the  very  remarkable  word—he 
had  stated  that  he  was  willing  to  share 
with  them  the /odium'  of  the  clauses 
to  provitle  against  foreign  interference. 
Whence  proceeded  this  odium  ?  Was  it  a 
provision  against  Papal  interference  that 
the  right  hon.  sentleman  declared  to  be 
odious ?  It  couldonly  come  from  the  body 
to  which  he  had  alluded.  Then,  where 
were  their  securities,  or  where  the  prin- 
cipal object  for  which  they  entered  upon 
this  Bill — general  conciliation?  He  feared 
that  this  work  of  peace  was  only  the  begin- 
ning of  animosities,  and  be,  for  one,  would 
not  consent  to  give  his  vote  for  an  inno- 
vation, which  involved  the  downfall  of  the 
constitution. 

Mr.  IV.  Fittgcrald  begged  to  recal  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  clause  more 
peculiarly  un^er  their  consideration.  How- 
ever disagreeable  the  clauses  containing 
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the  securities  might  at  first  be  in  Ireland, 
he  was  satisfied,  before  the  measure  began 
to  operate,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  peo* 
pie  would  have  reconciled  them  to  any 
thing  that  might  at  first  be  unpalatable  in 
the  measure.  For  his  own  part,  he  was 
against  the  exception  of  any  offices  what- 
ever, though  he  was  satisfied,  at  the  same 
time,  that  in  the  introduction  of  the  few 
exceptions  which  had  been  made,  the  au« 
thors  of  the  Bill  bad  best  consulted  its 
success. 

Mr.  Canning  rose  and  declared,  that 
like  the  right  hon.  gentleman  -who  had 
preceded  him,  his  object  was  to  recal  the 
attention  of  the  committee  to  the  immediate 
stage  of  the  Bill  before  them,  the  ado(^tion 
or  rejection  of  which  virtually  involved 
the  adoption  or  rejection  of  the  whole  mea- 
sure. That  measure  involved  two  distinct 
considerations,  conciliatory  concessions  to 
the  Catholics,  and  security  to  the  Protes-  ' 
tant  establishment.  For  himself,  he  was 
for  the  clause,  because  it  waa  the  most 
valuable  concession  that  could  be  bestow- 
ed, and  he  was  still  more  for  it,  because 
in  his  conscience  he  believed  it  would 
prove  the  .most  effective  security  for  the. 
Protestant  establishment.  Of  such  para- 
mount Importance  did  he  consider  it,  tbsl 
he  would  say  it  formed  the  whole  matter 
of  consideration  that  was  then  pressed 
upon  them.  It  had  been  urged,  by  a  right 
boo.  member,  that  if  the  present  Bill 
passed  they  would  only  be  creating  a 
source  of  disquietude  and  disaffection 
for  the  next  20  years.  Twenty  years 
were  a  long  period  to  legislate  for ;  it  was 
a  long  period  of  human  life  ;  bat,  be 
would  say,  that  whether  tranquillity  or 
restless  discord  were  the  result,  the  wsy 
not  to  excite,  but  to  allay  them,  was  to 
give  them  vent  in  that  House.  Surely  it 
was  the  part  of  sound  policy  to  teach  tba 

f>assions  of  the  people  to  run  in  a  reg«« 
ated  course,  rather  than  to  let  them  break 
out  into  wild  disorder,  aggravated  by  all 
that  intemperate  faction  might  mix  with 
them  of  real  and  imaginary  grievance. 
He  had  often  heard,  in  allusion  to^iaartain 
characters,  if  such  a  man  finds  his  way 
into  parliament,  he  will  do  such  and  such 
things :  his  opinion  had  always  been,  that 
every  such  demagogue  ought  to  find  bis 
way  among  them ;  he  would  wish  them  to 
carry  there  their  ill-acquired  influence ; 
he  would  almost  lend  his  personal  assist- 
ance to  bring  them  there ;  that  they  might 
appear  face  to  face  with  those  who  meant, 
and  were  anxious  to  maintain  the  true 
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princtplet  of  the  constitution.  To  apply 
that  reasoning  to  the  Catholics,  if  they 
•hould  be  still  dissatisBed  with  what  was 
done  for  them,  he  woold  ask  but  this— let 
the  caase  of  dissatisfaction  be  pleaded  in 
that  House — that  they  might  meet  it— 
that  they  might  discuss  it — instead  of  its 
being  agitated  out  of  doors.  He  would 
•trip  the  cause  of  real  grievances,  and  in 
bringing  it  before  that  House,  he  would 
bring  it  where  it  could  be  judged,  not  by 
the  passions  of  an  irriuted  multitude,  but 
by  the  acute  judgments  of  persons  accus- 
tomed  to  regard  state  affairs  with  states- 
inen's  eyes.  Therefore  admit  the  Catho- 
lios,  perhaps  admitting  them  might  be 
■ynooimous  with  disaffection ;  but,  in 
Ood's  name  admit  them,  for  where  should 
disaffection  find  its  antidote  so  sorely  as  in 
that  Honse  ?  But,  what  were  the  exagge« 
rated  apprehensions  entertained  by  his 
hon.  friends  ?  If  Catholics  now  sat  among 
them,  if  they  actually  formed  a  part  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  question  were  to  expel 
tbem  from  their  bosom,  their  arguments 
would  be  more  applicable.  Yet  the  ob- 
ject of  their  arguments  was  to  give  the 
Catholics  a  common  grievance,  and  con- 
sequently to  give  them  a  common  bond  of 
sympathy;  and  that,  too,  not  only  as  it 
aflfected  the  Catholics  themselves,  but  it 
was  holding  up  a  standard  to  which  all 
other  discontents  might  flock.  Rebellion, 
however  originating^  springing  from  what- 
ever cause,  would  immediately  become  a 
Catholic  rebellion ;  but  he  wished  to  take 
away  that  colour,  and  to  save  that  House 
the  reproach  of  having  foregone  an  op- 
portunrty  of  stripping  disafi^ction  of  its 
plea  of  Tight.  An  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
bankes)  had  maintained,  that  if  the  clause 
were  retained.  Catholics  would  acquire  an 
influence  in  the  state  which  they  could 
not  acquire  in  any  other  way ;  he  would 
thus  exclude  them  from  the  popular  part 
of  the  constitution,  which  alone  formed 
any  counterpoise  to  the  favour  of  the 
crown ;  and  he  would  expose  them  to 
the  danger  of  losing  all  sympathy  with 
the  public.  But  if  such  a  proposition 
were  adopted,  would  it  be  possible  to 
conceive  any  class  of  men  more  cut 
out  for  danger — men  capable  of  serv- 
ing the  crown,  but  incapable  of  coming 
in  contact  with  the  popular  par^t  of  the 
constitution.  He  really  could  not  form  in 
his  imagination  any  system  more  fraught 
with  danger.  His  hon.  friend  had  carried 
his  fears  very  far,  and  had  given  a  happy 
historical  illustration  of  them.  If  you 
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confer  capacitjr,  he  argued,  you  confer 
possession  ;  and  he  taxed  his  memory  in 
the  Roman  History  to  shew  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  a  capacity  to  receive  had 
been  accompanied  with  an  abstinence 
from  office.  For  himself,  he  hoped  in 
God,  if  the  concession  were  once  made,  it 
would  have  a  practical  effect,  and  not  be 
suffered  to  remain  a  dead  letter.  All  the 
objections  urged  against  the  clause  were 
of  a  nature  precisely  similar  to  what  had 
been  urged  before  the  Union  with  Scot- 
land; and,  indeed,  they  were  urged  be- 
fore the  Union  with  Ireland  ;  and  if  he 
was  not  mistaken,  though  he  would  not  l>a 
quite  certain,  by  his  hon.  friend  himself. 
If,  said  his  hon.  friend,  at  that  time,  you 
admit  100  members  from  the  sister  king- 
dom, you  will  only  knit  them  more  closely, 
you  will  make  one  compact  body  of  them, 
united  foi^  all  Irish  objecU,  and  throwing 
their  weight  into  that  scale.  But  let  any 
man  look  at  what  had  happened,  and  say 
if  such  had  been  the  case?  or,  whether 
the  representatives  for  Ireland  have  not 
fairly  distributed  themselves,  and  in  no 
way  adhering,  as  his  hon.  friend  had  anti- 
cipated ?  The  same  had  been  prophesied 
with  regard  to  Scotland,  but  all  such  fears 
were  visionary :  no  one  could  trace  in 
that  House  a  distinct  Scotch,  or  a  distinct 
Irish  interest,  and  it  was  equally  visionary 
to  talk  of  a  Catholic  interest  predomt* 
nating.  If  he  were  desirous  of  ransacking 
history,  he  could  shew  examples  of  many 
prescriptions,  now  happily  done  away,  as 
severe  nearly  as  those  against  the  Catho- 
lics. He  could  shew  some  relating  to 
Wales,  in  which,  among  other  things,  any 
person  who  married  a  Welch  wife  was 
ineligible  to  a  seat  in  parliament;  and 
yet,  now,  his  hon.  friend  was  among  them, 
and  able  to  take  his  part  against  the  Ca- 
tholics (hear!  and  laughter.) — With  re- 
gard to  the  course  which  the  debate  had 
taken,  he  must  a  little  complain  of  it.  In 
all  the  early  stages  of  the  measure,  in- 
stead of  discussing  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  the  constant  burthen  of  the  debate 
was,  that  no  securities  could  be  devised 
satisfactory  to  any  reasonable  man  :  it  was 
.therefore  idle  to  discuss  the  principles : 
securities,  ample  and  effectual,  were  the 
sine  qua  non  of  the  whole  business.  Well 
— ^securities  had  been  devised,  and  now 
what  was  their  conduct  ?  There  was  no 
more  talk  about  them.  They  were  more 
satisfactory  than  they  could  expect,  and 
therefore  they  fipuld  say  nothing  about 
them.    If  they  were  against  concession 
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altojiether,  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  said  so  distinctly  ;  but  it  was  rather 
hard  to  set  (hem  at  work  to  devise  securi- 
ties, and  when^  wilh  the  sweat  of  their 
brows^  they  had  devised  such  as  seemed  to 
defy  all  cavil,  to  leave  them  out  of  the 
question,  and  let  concession  shift  for  itself. 
He  perfectly  agreed  with  the  noble  lord 
(Castlereagh)  who  had  with  so  much 
manliness  and  candour  declared  his  senli- 
luents  that  night,  that  if  the  BilLcame  out 
of  the  committee  a  Bill  of  pains  and  pe- 
nalties, let  those  who  made  it  such  look  to 
it.  He  would  wash  his  hands  of  it  alto- 
gether. If  they  succeeded  in  beating  out 
the  Bill,  which  they  would  do  if  they 
beat  out  that  clause,  they  must  not  let 
to-morrow  pass  without  announcing  to  the 
trembling  and  dejected  Catholic,  that  they 
bad  pains  and  penalties  in  store  for  them. 
He  knew  not  what  phantoms,  what  spec- 
tres, what  shadows  haunted  their  imagina- 
tions ;  what  grisly  sprites  glided  before 
them  141  death-like  paleness,  harrowing 
up  their  souls  and  perturbing  their  minds ; 
but,  he  would  repeat,  if  they  beat  out  that 
clause,  he  would  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  the  measure.  [Hear,  hear!]  He  would 
let  those  sleepy  guardians  of  the  constitu- 
tion, who  could  see  no  danger  till  it  was 
disappearing,  possess  it  wholly.  But  it 
was  idle  to  suppose  that  parliament  could 
separate  without  doing  something  for 
the  Catholics,  unless  they  meant  to  falsify 
all  they  had  hitherto  done.  If  concilia- 
tion was  necessary,  there  (pointing  to  the 
opposition  bench),  sat  the  friends  and  ad- 
vocates of  that  system  :  if  pains  and  pe- 
nalties were  wanting,  there  (pointing  to 
the  other  side  of  the  House)  were  those 
who  were  ready  to  bring  them  forward. 
He  did  not  envy  them  the  odious  task, 
but  such  was  the  burthen  which  they  could 
not  shake  from  their  shoulders.  The  House 
had  now  to  decide  on  a  question  arising 
out  of  an  anomaly  in  the  constitution, 
which  deprived  a  country  of  the  services 
of  a  large  portion  of  its  population.  This 
anomaly  had  arisen  from  the  policy  of 
our  ancestors,  for  which  we  pretended 
not  to  be  responsible  :  but  if  the  clause 
were  that  night  rtjected*  the  fault  became 
exclusively  our  own  :  the  House  would 
adopt  all  the  blame  of  their  ancestors;  the 
cruelty  and  severity  of  the  code  would 
become  their  own  work.  But  God  forbid 
that  the  cup  of  expectation,  which  had 
been  filled  to  the  brim,  should  be  now 
dashed  from  the  lips  of  the  Catholics! 
Qod  forbid  that  any  member  aboold  sanc- 
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tion  a  proceeding  which  he  might  after* 
wards  contemplate  with  remorse !  After  al* 
luding  to  the  stage  in  which  the  B>11  was, 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been 
fought,  inch  by  inch^  through  the.Hou8e« 
he  continued  by  saying  that  every  exeruon 
had  been  made  to  stifle  it  in  parliament, 
and  the  roost  active  canvassing  out  of 
doors  had  been  resorted  to  against  it.  The 
question,  however,  before  them,  was  whe- 
ther by  rejecting  the  Bill  they  would  dash 
the  highly  raised  hopes  of  the  Catholics 
to  the  earth,  and  throw  them  into  a  state, 
-~he  would  not  say  of  justifiable  resist- 
ance,*—but  into  one  of  trial,  such  as  no 
people  had  ever  undergone  before.  But 
could  it  really  be  conceived,  that  after 
four  divisions  in  that  House  in  their  fa« 
vour,'wben  those  who  had  opposed  the 
measure  had  manfully  come  forward  in 
its  support,  and  when,  one  after  another, 
all  the  obstacles  had  faded  away — could  it 
be  believed,  that  having  nursed  this  mea- 
sure to  maturity,  having  filled  the  cop  to 
the  brim,  that  how  it  was  to  be  dashtni 
from  the  fevered  lip  of  the  expecting  Ca- 
tholic who  already  tasted  it  in  imagina- 
tion ?  Was  it  possible  that  any  man  could ' 
be  induced  to  vote  against  the  clause  ?  if, 
however,  they  should  succeed,  as  perhaps 
they  might  by  two  or  three  units,  would 
they  not  be  anxiously  watching  the  rest 
of  the  year  what  would  be  the  effect  open 
the  Catholic  mind? — With  regard  t6  a  ques- 
tion which  had  been  put  in  the  course,  of 
the  debate,  whether  the  adjustment  as  now 
framed  would  be  final,  be  thought  it  not 
a  very  judicious  one.  "  Man,  and  for 
ever !''  exclaimed  the  poet,  and  so  might 
the  legislator  exclaim.  He  could  say, 
however,  that  as  far  as  be  and  others 
were  concerned,  he  believed  it  would  be 
final.  The  measure  gave  all  that  could 
be  required.  It  combined  Catholic  con- 
cession with  Protestant  security.  In  that 
$ense  it  would  be  final.  It  would,  also, 
be  so  far  from  calling  forth  new  claims, 
that  it  could  create  an  oblivion  of,  all 
former  ones.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  by  saying,  that  if  this  clause  were 
negatived,  he  should  not  think  it  worth 
his  while  to  support  the  other  points  of  the 
Bill,  but  should  discharge  himself  of  all 
concern  in  a  measure  which  would  then  be 
fruitless  and  nugatory. 

Mr*  Mannert  StUton  began  by  noticing 
what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  just 
sat  down  had  said  respeclmg  those  who 
opposed  the  Bill  intending  to  introduce 
pains  and  penalties  against  the  Catholics^ 
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What  right  or  reason  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tleman  had  to  say  so,  he,  could  not  tell, 
but  for  himself  he  disclaioied  any  such 
sentiments.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  said  the  Bill  was  an  equal  grant  of 
secnrity  and  concession.  He  differed  with 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  this  poinr, 
because  the  concession  was  immediate ; 
the  security,  on  the  contrary,  distantly 
Contingent. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  he  had  no  doubt  but 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  fairly  delivered 
his  own  sentiments ;  but  he  would  be 
pleased  to  recollect,  that  he  bad  not  spoken 
before  this  night;  therefore,  what  he  had 
said,  could  not  apply  to  him :  but  there 
were  those  who  had  said  that  night,  that 
the  restrictions  might  be  retained,  though 
the  concessions  were  not  granted.  To 
them  he  had  alluded,  and  on  them  would 
rest  the  responsibility  for  whatever  conse- 
quences might  follow. 

The  question  being  loudly  called  for, 
the  Committee  divided :  when  the  num- 
bers were. 

For  the  Clause     ...     -     247 

Against  it       -      -     -     -     -     251 

Majority  against  the  Clause-— 4 

Upon  the  numbers  being  declared, 

Mr.  Pomonby  said,  as  the  Bill,  without 
this  clause,  was  neither  worthy  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Catholics,  nor  of  the  fur- 
ther support  of  the  friends  of  concession, 
that  be  would  move  that  the  chairman  do 
now  leave  the  chair :  which,  being  carried 
without  a  division,  the  Bill  was,  of  course, 
abandoned. 

The  other  orders  of  the  day  were  then 
disposed  of,  and  the  House  adjourned  at 
two  o'clock. 

List  of  the  Majority. 


Abbot,  rij^ht  hon.  C. 
Addiot^toD,  J.  H. 
Alexander,  J. 
Allan»  col. 
Apsley.  lord 
Arcbdall,  M. 
Astell,  William 
Atkins,  J. 

Arkwrigbt, 

Bsillie,  6. 
Baker,  J. 
Baker,  P.  W. 
Bankes,  H. 
Barne,  Al. 
Barry,  col. 
Bastard,  £.  P. 
Batburst,  C. 
Bathurst,  W.  L. 
Beresford,' lord  6. 
Bernard,  vise 


Bernard,  hon.  R.  B. 
Blackburne,  J. 
Blackburne,  J.  J. 
Blopm6eld,  col. 
Bou^brey,  sir  J.  F. 
Brodnck,  hon.  W. 
Bro{2^deQ,  J. 
Brownlow,  W. 
Brydges,  sir  £. 
Bootle,  E.  W. 
BuUer,  J. 
Burrell,  sir  C. 
Burrell.W. 
Bu4terworth,  J. 
Bruce,  lord 
Broen,  H. 
Casberd,  R.  M. 
Calvert,  J. 
Carew,  R.  P. 
Cartwright,  W.  R. 


Cawthome,  J.  F. 
Chaplin,  C. 
Cbicbester,  A. 
Chute,  W. 
Clements,  H.  J. 
Clerke,  sir  G. 
Clive,  vise. 
Clive,  W. 
Clive,  H. 
Collins,  H.  P. 
Colqubouu,  A. 
ComptoD,  earl 
Congreve,  sir  W. 
Cottrell,  sir  J.  G. 
Crickett,  R.  A. 
Curtis,  sir  W. 
Corry,  T.  C.  S. 
Dickenson,  W. 
Davenport,  D. 
Davis,  H. 
Davis,  R.  H. 
Dawkins,  H. 
Dawkins,  J. 
Denys,  G.  W. 
Disbrovre,  £. 
Drake,  T.  T. 
Droromond,  J. 
Drummond,  G.  H. 
Duckworth,  sir  J. 
Du^dale,  S.  D. 
Duigenao,  Dr. 
Duncombe,  C. 
Edmonstone,  sir  C. 
£^erton,  J. 
E^erton,  W. 
Ellison,  C. 
Esicourt,  T.  G. 
Fane,  J. 
Farmer,  S. 
Farqubar,  J. 
Faulkioer,  F. 
Fawcett,  H. 
Fellowes,  W.  H. 
Fei-guson,  J. 
Fincb,  ffen. 
Foley,  hon.  A. 
Forrester,  C, 
Fouikes,  F. 
Fynes,  H. 
Fisb,  admiral 
Felberston,  sir  T. 
Fiizhugh,  W. 
G arrow,  sir  \V. 
Gascoj^ne,  ffen. 
Geary,  sir  W. 
Gipps,  G. 
Gooch,  T.  S. 
Golding,  — 
Goulburne,  H. 
Grant,  A.  C. 
Gunning,  G.  W. 
Grant,  F.  W. 
Hare,  R. 
Haki,  B. 
Hart,  geo. 
Harvey,  C, 
Heroni  gen. 


Hill,  sir  Geo. 
Hincbinbrooke,  lord 
Hodson,  J. 
Holdswortb,  A.  H. 
tlolmes,  W. 
Hood,  bon.  S. 
Hope,  gen.  C. 
Houblon,  J.  A. 
Howard,  bon.  F.^G. 
Hume,  sir  A. 
Huntingfield,  lord 
Holford,  G. 
Horrocks,  S. 
Innes,  H. 
Irviog,  J. 
Jenkinson,  boo.  C. 
Joceljrn,  vise. 
Jervoise,  J.  C. 
King,  sir  J.  D. 
Keck,  G.  A.  L. 
Keener  W. 
Kemp,  T.  R, 
Keurick,  W. 
Kingston,  J. 
Kirkwall,  vise. 
Kerrison,  col. 
Knatcbbull,  sifpE. 
Lacon,  E.  K. 
Lambe,  T.  P. 
Lascelles,  vise. 
Lascelles,  bon.  H. 
Leigb,  J.  H. 
Leigh,  C. 
LeoiOn,  sir  W. 
Leslie,  col. 
Lockbart,  W.  E. 
Lock b art,  J. 
LoAus,  gen. 
Limg.  C. 
Longfield,  M, 
Lowndes,  W. 
Lowtber,  hon.  H.  C. 
Lowtber,  James 
Lowlher,  virc. 
Lowtber,  John 
Lubbock,  J.  W, 
Lushington,  S.  R. 
Luttrell,  J.  F.  mo. 
Lopes,  sir  M.  m7 
M'Na^bten,  £.  A. 
Mai^inis,  R. 
Maitland,  E.  F. 
Manners,  lord  C. 
Manners,  ^eo. 
Mellisb,  W. 
Milne,  D.  A. 
Milnes,  R.  P. 
Mitford,  W. 
Moore,  lord  H. 
Morgan,  sir  C. 
Morgan,  C.    ' 
Morris,  R. 
Muncaster,  lord 
Mundy,  E.  M. 
Metliueu,  P. 
Needbam,  gen. 
Newark,  lord 
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Nicholl,  sir  J. 
Noel,  C.  N. 
Newman,  R.  W. 
O'Hara,  col. 
Onslow,  col. 
Osborn,  J. 

Pagrct, 

Peel,  R. 
Pellew,  P.  B. 
Perring,  sir  J. 
Pitt,  W.  M. 
Pitt,  J. 

Pole,  sir  C.  M. 
Porcher,  J.  D. 
Price,  R. 
Pechell,  sir  T, 
Porter,  gen. 
Ricbardiun,  W. 
Robinson,  gen. 
Rocbfort,  G. 
Rose,  6.  H. 
Round,  J. 
Ryder,  R. 
8t.Paal,  H.0. 
St.Paol,H.  D.C. 
Saxton,  sir  C. 
Scott,  *W. 
^JSingleton,  M. 
Scott,  S. 

Seympar,  lord  R. 
Sbaw,  sir  J. 
Shelley,  T. 
Sbiffner,  G. 
Simeon,  J. 
Simson,  G. 
Smith,  T.  A. 
Smith,  C. 
Soeyd,  N. 
Someniet,  lord  C. 
Somerset,  lord  A. 
Staniforth,  J. 
SU^wart,  sir  James 
Stewart,  sir  John 
Sterling,  sir  W. 
Straban,  A. 
Strutt,  J.  H. 
Sullivan,  sir  H. 

iMtqfthe 
Abercrotnby,  R* 
Acland,  sir  T. 
Althorp,  Tisc    ' 
Anstrutber,  sir  J. 
Arbutbnot,  rt.  b.  C. 
Astley,  sir  J. 
Atberley,  A. 
Babington,T. 
Bagwell,  rt.hon.W. 
Baring,  sir  T. 
Barham^  J.  F. 
Bectife,  earl 
Bennet,  boo.  A.  G. 
Barnard,  vise. 
Bernard,  M.  S. 
Bernard,  T. 
Bewicke,  C. 
Blachford,  B.  P. 


Sullivan,  rt.  bon.  J. 
Sumner,  6.  H. 
Sutton,  C.  M. 
Sykes,  sir  M.  M. 
Teed,  J. 

Tempest,  sir  H.  V. 
Thompson,  sir  T. 
Thynno,  lord  J. 
Tomlioe,  W.  E. 
Town8hend,W.  A. 
Tremavne,  J.  H. 
Townshend,  lord  C. 
Vansittart,  N. 
Vaughan,  hon.  J. 
Vaughan,  sir  R. 
Vereker,  col. 
Walpole,  lord 
Webster,  sir  G. 
Welby,  W.  E. 
Wemyss,  gen. 
Wharton,  R. 
Whyte,  M. 
Williams,  R. 
Willougbby,  H. 
Wright,  J.  A. 
Wyatt,  C. 
Wetberell,  0. 
Wood,  sir  Mark 
Yarmouth,  earl  of 
Yorke,  rt.  hon.  0. 

Faired  off, 
Andrews,  M.  P. 
Bradshaw,  R.  H. 
Brace,  James 
Best,seij. 
Curzon,  hon.  R. 
Gell,  P. 

Graham,  sir  James 
Heathcote,  T.  F. 
Hope,  W.  J. 
Jackson,  J. 
Moorsom,  R. 
Northey,  W. 
Peel,  sir  R. 
Raine,  J. 
Smith,  Joshua 
Yorke,  sir  Joseph 

Minority. 

Blunden,  col. 
Bowyer,  sir  G. 
Brand,  hon.  T. 
Broadbead,  T.  H. 
Birch,  J. 

Bradshaw,  hon.  A.  C. 
Brooke,  lord 
Brooke,  C. 
Browne,  A. 
Browne,  rt.  hon.  D. 
Buller,  A. 
Buller,  G. 
Buller,  sir  E. 
Burrell,  hon.  P.  D. 
Butler,  hon.  J. 
Byng,  G. 
Calcraft,  J. 
Calrert,  N, 


Calfert,  C. 
Campbell,  lord  J. 
Canning,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Canning,  G. 
Carew/R.  S. 
Castlereagh,  lord 
Carendisb,  lord  G. 
Cavendish,  H.    . 
Cbaloner,  R. 
Cocks,  T. 
Coke,T.  W. 
Colthurst,  sir  N. 
Combe,  H.  C. 
Coote,  sir  Eyre 
Couhenay,  W. 
Courtenavy  T.  P. 
Cowper,  hon.  E.  S. 
Creevey,  T. 
Crosbte,  J. 
Croker,  J.  W. 
Daly,  rt.  I^on.  D.  B. 
Daly»  J. 

Dasuwood,  sir  H. 
Desart,  earl 
Do?eton,  G. 
Douglas,  hon.  F. 
Douglas,  W. 
Dillon,  hon.  H.  A. 
Dufferin,  lord 
Duncannon,  vise. 
Dundas,  C« 
Dundas,  hon.  L. 
Dunlop,  gen. 
Ebrington,  rise. 
Elliott,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Ellis,  C.R. 
Ellison,  C. 
Evelyn,  L. 
Fellowes,  boo.  W. 
Fitzgerald,  rt  hon.  BI. 
Fitzgerald,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Flood,  sir  F. 
Fitzroy,  lord  C. 
Fitzroy,  lord  J. 
Foley,  T. 
Folkes,  sir  M. 
Forbes,  C. 
Foster,  F. 
Foster,  A. 
Frankland,  W. 
Fremantle,  W. 
Finlay,  K. 
French,  T. 
Gaskell,  B. 
Gordon,  R. 
Gordon,  W. 
Gower,  earl 
Gower,  lord  G.  L. 
Grant,  C. 
Grant,  C.  uin, 
Greenhill,  R. 
Grenfell,  P. 
Grosvenor,  T. 
GreuFiUe,  rt.  hon.  T. 
Graham,  S. 
Halsev,  Jos. 
HamiitOBy  lord  A. 


Hamilton,  sir  H. 
Hamilton,  H. 
Hamroerslev,  H. 
Hanbury,  W. 
Harcourt,  J. 
Heathcote,  sir  G. 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Heron,  sir  R. 
Holmes,  sir  L, 
Hornby,  E. 
Home,  W. 
Howard,MolyneuzH. 
Howard,  hon.  W. 
Howorth,  H. 
Hughes,  W.  L. 
Hume,  W.  H. 
Hurst,  R. 
H'uskisson,  W. 
Hussey,  T. 
Horner,  F. 
Jenkinson,  C. 
Jolliffe,  H. 
Knox,  T. 
Larobtun,  K. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Leach,  J. 
Leader,  W. 
Lemon,  J. 
Law,  hon.  J.  E. 
Lester,  B.  L. 
Lewis,  T.  F. 
Littleton,  E.J. 
Lloyd,  sir  £. 
Lloyd,  J.  M. 
Ltoyd,  H. 
MacdonaM,  J. 
Macdonald,  R.  G. 
Mackenzie,  ben.  Wi 
Maitland,  hon.  T. 
Majoribanks,  J. 
Marryatt,  Jos. 
Mareh,C. 
Martin,  J. 
Mathew,  hon.  M. 
Maule,hon.  W. 
Meyler,  R. 
Mildmay,  sir  H. 
Miller,  sir  T. 
Milton,  vise. 
Monck,  sir  C 
Montgomery,  sir  E* 
Montgomery,  sir  J. 
Moore,  P. 
Mordauot,  sir  C, 
Melgund,  viso. 
Morpeth,  vise. 
Mostvn,  sir  T. 
Neville,  hon.  R. 
Newport,  sur  J. 
North,  D. 
Nugent,  lord 
O'Brien,  sir  E. 
Odell,  W. 
Ogle,  H.  M. 
Ord,W. 
Osborne,  kNPd  T. 
Ossulstoo,  iMtl 
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Pdmer,  C. 
PaliiierstoD,  vise 
Parnell,  sir  H. 
Pierce,  H. 
Pelham,  boD.  0« 
Philips,  G. 
Pifirgott,  sir  A. 
Pole,H.  hon.W.W. 
PoDSonby,  hon.  F. 
Ponsoob^r,  rt.  boo.  O. 
PortmsD,  £.  B. 
Power,  R. 
Peyotz,  W.  S. 
Pdcoek, G. 
Prenderirast,  M.  G, 
Preston,  R. 
Protberoe,  E. 
Pym,  F. 
Quin,  boo.  W. 
Ramsbottom,  J. 
Ramsden.  J. 
Rancliffe,  lord 
Rasbieiflrb,  W. 
Rickards,  — « 
Riddell,  sir  J. 
Ridley,  sir  M. 
Robinson,  rt.  bon.  F. 
Robiosoo,  G.  A. 
Rowley,  sir  W. 
Rassetl,  M. 
Saville,A. 
Scudamore,  R.  P. 
Sebrigbt,  sir  J. 
Sbaw,  R. 
Sbawe,  B. 
Sbeldon,  R. 
Smitb,  J. 
Saiikb,  G. 
Smilb,  A.     . 
Smith,  W. 
Sniitli,  R 
Sroytb,  J.  W. 
Somerville,  sir  M. 
Spencer,  lord  F. 
Speocer,  Jos. 
Sunlev,  lord 
8tewaftl¥orlley,J.A. 


Symonds,  J.  P. 
'rtabot,R.W. 
Tavistock,  marquis 
Taylor,  C.  W. 
Taylor,  M.  A. 
Thompson,  T. 
Thornton,  R. 
Tijfbe,  W. 
Townshend,  lord  J. 
Tiemey,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Vanderheyden,  D. 
Vane,  bon.  W. 
Walpole,  bon.  G. 
Ward,  hon.  J.  W. 
Warrender,  sir  G. 
Warre,  J.  A. 
Wellesley,  R. 
Wellesley  Long,  W. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Wharton,  J. 
Whitbread,  S. 
WilbeHbrce,  W.  r 
Williams,  sir  R. 
Williams,  O. 
Wise,  A. 

Winnifls;ton,  sir  T. 
Wood,  S. 
Wrottesley,  H. 
Wynn,  sirW.  W.      ' 
Wynn,  C.  W. 

Paired  off, 
Barittfif,  A. 
Campbell,  G. 
Cocks,  hon.  J.  S. 
Coke,  £. 
Ferj^uson,  R.  C. 
Guise,  sir  W.  B. 
Holmes,  R. 
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LvtUeton,  boo.  W.  H 
Phipps,  hon.  E. 
Ptnmer,  W. 
Osbaldeston,  G. 
Shakspeare,  A. 
Wilkins,  W. 
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CiTiL  List.]  Mr.  Wharton  presented 
to  the  House,  1.  *♦  An  Account  shewing  the 
different  sums  of  money  applied  in  aid  of 
the  Civil  List  Revenues,  from  the  5th  of 
July  181 1  to  the  present  time,  distinguish- 
ing each  quarter,  and  specifying  the 
sources  from  which  the  said  aids  have 
been  derived.  2.  A  detailed  account  re- 
specting t^  fees  of  suppressed  offices, 
and  money  issued  on  that  account  to  Wil- 
liam Chinnery.  j.  A  detailed  account  of 
the  several  sums  issued  to  William  Chin- 
nery, late  agent  for  New  South  Wales,  on 
aecount  of  the  Civil  EsUblishmeat  there, 
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specifying  the  dates  of  the  several  pay- 
ments,  atid  the  names  of  the  lords  or  the 
Treasury  by  whom  those  issues  were  au- 
thorized.'' 

Mr.  Whithread  moved,  that  the  papers 
should  be  printed.  At  the  same  time,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  bring  bis  motion  on 
that  subject  forward  on  Thursday,  as  he 
had  announced  it.  This  was  a  most  im* 
portant  question,  both  in  a  political  and 
financial  point  of  view.  The  papers,  one 
of  them  at  least,  was  rather  long,  still  they 
might  be  printed  in  time  for  the  discussion^ 
as  it  had  been  appointed,  and  he  only- 
wished  to  know  the  determination  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman. 

The^  Chmceilor  if  the  Exchequer  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  bring  forward 
his  motion  on  Thucsday,  unless  the  hon. 
gentleman  wished  to  have  it  postponed  to 
a  later  day. 

Mr.  WMibread  declined  any  such  inten- 
tion, and  merely  wished  to  secure  a  full 
attendance  of  members,  the  question  being, 
as  he  bad  said  before,  most  important,  both 
in  a  political  and  financial  point  of  view. 

The  discussion  on  the  Civil  List  was 
then  fixed  for  Thursday. 

East  Ikdia  Comf ant's  Appairs.]  Lord 
Coitlereagk  said,  that  as  he  presumed  the 
members  were  now  generally  in  possession 
of  the  evidence  which  had  been  gone 
through  before  the  Committee  who  had 
been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  afl&irt 
of  the  East  India  Company,  be  was  de- 
sirous that  a  day  might  be  fixed  forenter- 
ing  on  the  discussion  of  the  question  it- 
self, and  an  early  one  would  be  more  ne- 
cessary with  a  view  to  have  as  full  an  at- 
tendance as  possible  upon  so  important  % 
subject.  The  subject  not  being  new  to 
the  House,  as  it  bad  been  pending  for  a 
year  and  a  half  or  two  years,  and  the  com^ 
munication  made  to  the  government  hy 
the  court  of  directors  having  been  long 
before  the  public,  he  trusted  that  be  could 
not'be  accused  of  precipitation  in  propos* 
ing  that  the  House  should .  resolve  it- 
self into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House^ 
on  Monday  next,  to  consider  further  of 
the  affairs  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Mr.  John  Smith  objected  to  the  day  pro« 
po^ed  by. the  noble  lord  as  being  too  early, 
the  House  not  having  had  sufficient  time 
to  consider  the  great  mass  of  evidence  be- 
fore them,  as  some  of  it  was  taken  so  late 
as  Friday  last. 
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Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  in  the  case  of 
the  Orders  in  Council,  where  the  eyidence 
had  been  as  voluminous  as  the  present, 
it  had  been  deHvered  in  the  same  way, 
and  the  House  had  proceeded  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  within  a  week 
after  the  examinations  had  been  con- 
cluded. He  should  therefore  think  that  it 
would  be  trifling  with  the  House  on  this 
great  subject,  if  it  were  postponed  a  single 
day  beyond  that  which  he  had  named. 

Mr.  Grant  said,  his  attendance  on  the 
Committee,  on  the  examination  of  evi- 
dence, had  been  so  constant  and  unremit- 
ting, that  he  had  hitherto  had  no  time  to 
read  over  the  evidence  since  it  had  been 
printed,  and  was,  therefore,  not  prepared 
to  go  into  the  Committee,  so  as  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  question  ;  and  though  he  would 
deprecate  delay  as  much  as  any  man,  he 
thought  the  question  of  far  too  much  im- 
portance to  be  treated  with  any  degree  of 
precipitation. 

General  Gatcoyne  thought,  as  the  last  of 
the  evidence  was  printed  on  Friday,  there 
would  be  time  enough  between  that  day 
and  next  Monday,  to  read  and  consider  it. 
An  early  day  was  certainly  very  neces- 
sary, for  if  it  were  delayed,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  ensure  such  an  attendance 
as  the  importance  of  the  question  demand- 
ed. He  hoped,  therefore,  the  noble  lord 
would  persist  in  his  motion  for  Monday. 

Mr.  Howorth  did  not  wonder  that  the 
advocates  for  the  outports  should  wish  to 
hurry  on  the  business ;  but  as  the  Com- 
pany were  also  very  deeply  interested  in 
the  question,  he  hoped  the  noble  lord 
would  not  press  so  early  a  day.  For  his 
own  part,  his  attention  to,  and  attendance 
on  the  Committee,  had  been  so  great,  that 
he  had  never  had  time  to  read  the  evi- 
dence since  it  was  printed. 

Mr.  Wuibread  hoped  that  the  noble  lord 
would  agree  to  the  suggestions  made  by 
several  hon.  gentlemen  who  had  spoken. 
He  thought  that  the  noble  lord  was  not 
right  when  be  supposed  that  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  had  already  read  the 
evidence.  An  hon.  director,  who  had 
himself  attended  the  Committee,  had  as- 
sured him  that  the  mass  of  evidence  pro- 
duced before  the  Committee  was  so  im- 
mense, that  he  had  not  been  able  to  find 
as  yet  sufficient  time  for  its  consideration; 
and  particularly  that  part  which  had  been 
brought  forward  latterly.  He  hoped  the 
noble  lord  would  not  press  the  question 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  House^  on  a' 
day  so  early  as  Monday  next. 
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The  Chancellor  qfthc  Exchequer  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  a  n^ass  of  evidence  of 
great  interest  had  been  laid  before  the 
Committee ;  but  time  had  been  given  to 
consider  it  fully  from  day  to  day.  Upoa 
the  whole,  when  he  combined  all  the  con- 
siderations on  the  subject,  he  thought  that 
the  question  should  be  discussed  on  a  day 
as  early  as  possible,  and  that  with  the 
view  of  securing  a  full  attendance. 

Mr.  P.Moore  said,  this  question,  which 
was  to  legislate  for  the  vast  empire  of 
Aurengzebe, Tamerlane,  and  Zengis  Khan^ 
was  certainly  of  the  greatest  importance^ 
and  ought  to  receive  the  most  mature  con- 
sideration. He  thought  Monday  was  too 
earlpr  a  day. 

Sir  R.  Peel  observed,  that  the  East  India 
Company  had  at  the  beginning  said  they 
would  only  detain  the  House  six  days 
in  the  examination  of  witnesses ;  instead 
of  that  however,  they  had  taken  a  month, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  said  they 
were  not  yet  ready.  If  any  impression 
had  been  made  upon  the  House,  it  was  ia 
favour  of  the  Company,  and  not  of  free 
trade.  He  therefore  trusted  that  govern- 
ment would  persevere  in  their  intention  of 
bringing  the  question  speedily  to  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  AsteUs^A,  that  the  question  was 
one  of  vital  importance,  and  ought  not  to 
be  hurried. 

Lord  Milton  thought  Monday  by  no 
means  too  early  a  day.  The  sooner  they 
entered  on  the  subject  the  more  time  they 
would  have  to  give  it  a  mature  considera- 
tion, and  full  discussion. 

Mr.  Tiemey  said  he  was  unwilling  to 
ask  for  delay,  and  for  his  individual  self 
he  would  not  ask  it,  but  he  did  so  in  re- 
spect to  the  feelings  of  the  House.  Any 
gentleman  who  had  attended  the  Com- 
mittee from  day  to  day.  as  he  had  done, 
would  not  be  able  to  read  and  consider 
the  printed  evidence  before  Monday.  This 
was  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
that  had  ever  come  before  the  House ;  and 
if  there  was  any  fear  of  not  having  a  full 
attendance,  the  call  of  the  House  ought  to 
be  continued.  Government  had  no  right 
to  have  proceeded  by  Resolutions:  they 
had  by  so  doing  created  delay,  and  it  was 
now  their  wish  to  hurry  on  the  business. 
He  was  of  opinion  a  more  distant  day- 
should  be  appointed. 

Lord  Coitlereagh  said,  it  was  most  ex- 
traordinary such  an  objection  should  come 
from  those  who  had  taken  most  pains,  and 
had  the  best  means  to  iinderstaod  the  sub* 
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j«ct,-^wbich  touched  so  neariy  the  in* 
lercsu  of  the  whole  empire,  that  he  wished 
to  have  it  decided  io  a  full  House ;  and  it 
was  of  the  atmott  consequence  that  it 
•hoald  be  so.  In  the  case  of  the  Orders 
io  Cooocfl,  the  evidence  was  printed  in 
the  same  manner,  and  then  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  was  averse  from 
mny  delay,  and  thought  the  evidence 
■sight  begone  into  without  any  difficulty. 
He>  for  his  own  part,  had  no  wish  to  hurry 
it;  but  if  they  did  not  begin  early  in  the 
week,  they  would  scarcely  be  able  to  go 
into  it  till  after  the  holidays,  and  that 
wo«ld  throw  it  into  that  part  of  the  session 
which  was  so  much  to  be  deprecated. 

Sir  J.  Naopari  thought  the  House  ought 
Io  make  up  its  mind,  either  to  go  into  the 
subject  ifliaiediately^  or  postpone  it  till 
next  session. 

Mr.  Robiruan  thought  the  time  too  short, 
and  wished  for  a  more  distant  day. 

Mr.  Lttscdka  said  he  thought  this  busi- 
ness ought  to  be  entered  upon  at  an  early 
day,  and  if  begun  it  ought  to  be  gone 
through  with,  and  no  impediments  thrown 
io  its  way  which  could  be  avoided. 
-  Mr.  Hurst  said  he  was  averse  from  any 
delay,  and  thought  Monday  was  a  very 
proper  day. 

It  was  then  ordered,  that  the  House  do 
on  Monday  next  resolve  into  the  said 
committee. 

Irish  Fire  Arms  Bill.")  Mr.  Peel, 
pursuant  to  notice,  moved  for  leave  to 
give  in  a  Bill,  to  continue  the  Acu  of  the 
47th  and  50th  of  his  present  Majesty,  to 
prevent  improper  persons  from  having 
Ftre-ams  in  their  custody.  The  Bill  he 
meant  to  introduce  would  even  go  further 
towards  protecting  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, than  the  Acts  it  was  intended  to  re- 
vive; as  it  was  meant  to  enact  that  no 
search  for  firearms  should  take  place  but 
in  presence  of  two  magistrates.  Under 
those  circumstances,  he  did  not  expect 
any  opposition  but  from  the  right  hon. 
baronet  opposite,  and  he  would  reserve 
his  farther  observations  for  the  future 
stagesof  the  Bill. 

S^  /.  Navpori  thought  something  more 
^lonld  be  adduced  before  the  House  would 
pass  a  law,  which  would  completely  dis- 
tiaguiih  the  people  of  Ireland  from  those 
Hi  £n|ftand.  The  right  hbn.  gentleman 
Imd  said,  that  no  injury  had  been  sustained 
ftooH  the  Act  of  1810.  Sorely  this  was 
not  a  sufficient  reason  to  continue  the  law. 
Hie  same  argnment  had  been  urged  in 
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support  of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act;  but  it  had  at  length  been 
found  necessary  to  restore  the  Act  to  its 
operation.  The  right  hon.  baronet  com* 
plained  that  sufficient  cause  had  not  been 
shewn,  to  induce  the  House  to  renew  the 
Act.  The  time  of  bringing  forward  iha 
motion  was  particularly  inauspicious— 
coupled  with  the  decision  of  la^t  night, 
he  was  afraid  it  would  be  productire  of 
evil  consequences. 

Mr.  Denms  Browne  said,' that  if  he  knew 
of  concealed  arms,  he  would  seize  them 
without  any  application  to  the  lord  lieu* 
tenant.  He  thought  the  principle  of  the 
Act  good — the  line  of  demarkation  be* 
tween  the  people  of  Eogland  and  Ireland, 
exceedingly  plain.  The  Catholic  ques« 
tion  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  motion. 

Sir  F,  Flood  said,  this  was  only  a  mea- 
sure of  precaution,  and  a  wholesome  enact- 
ment for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of 
the  country. 

Sir  H.  PameU  maintained,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  lay  down  grounds  for  the 
continuation  of  the  Act ;  the  measure  was 
legislated  in  times  of  real  danger,  but  he 
saw  little  reason  now  to  allow  magistrates 
to  have  the  power  of  searching  houses  for 
fire-arms  witich  had  not  been  registered. 
The  loss  of  the  question  of  last  night  would 
create  considerable  sensation  among  the 
people,  and  therefore  he  conceived  the 
present  measure  was  very  impolitic. 

Lord  Desari  declared  that  considerable 
quantities  of  unregistered  arms  were  dis- 
persed about  the  country  which  the  ma- 
gistrates were  not  empowered  to  seize* 
The  present  measure  was  one  of  kindness 
and  mercy,  for  it  protected  the  insulated 
cottager  against  the  atUcks  of  lawless 
ruffians  who  infested  many  counties. 
From  the  knowledge  that  he  had  of  the 
state  of  the  country  and  the  people's 
minds,  it  would  be  a  measure  equally 
cruel  and  impolitic  to  prevent  the  conti* 
nuation  of  an  Act  80*conducive  to  indivi* 
dual  and  public  safety. 

General  Hart  thought  the  powers  given 
by  the  Bill  were  too  small.  He  and  other 
magistrates  knew,  that  in  certain  districts, 
plans  were  laid  by  mischievous  persons  to 
procure  arms  by  force,  to  be  used  for  the 
worst  of  purposes,  and  the  powers  of  the 
magistrates  ought  to  be  enlarged. 

Mr.  Shaw  said,  that  the  sense  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  was  with  the  Act ;  he 
thought  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  were  too 
iei^eot.  It  would  be  extremely  wrong  to 
crafl^p  the  hands  of  government. 
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Mr«  Roekford  said,  there  was  a  necessity 
for  baring  the  Bill  renewed. 

Mr.  lAftikton  said,  that  considerable 
agitation  bad  been  represented  .to  pretail 
amongst  the  people,  therefore  it  became 
incumbent  upon  them  to  renew  the  mea- 
sure ;  for  shonid  the  peace  of  Ireland  be 
disturbed,  the  government  were  respon- 
sible for  not  making  provisions  against  it.« 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  the  purpose  for 
which  he  had  risen  had  been  answered,  as 
Tarious  members  had  stated  disturbances 
to  prevail  in  Ireland,  which  rendered  the 
measure  necessary.  A  reason  being  given 
to  justify  the  House  in  adopting  this  Bill, 
he  should  withdraw  all  opposition  to  it. 
.  Mr.  F.  Moore  opposed  the  motion,  and 
contended  no  ground  was  laid  for  resort- 
ing to  the  measure  proposed. 

Mr.  Odeli  spoke  in  favour  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  Peel,  in  reply,  defended  the  motion, 
and  denied  that  it  had  any  connection 
with  the  decisiqn  of  yesterday.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was  to  preserve  the  peace 
by  means  of  the  civil  power,  to  avoid  re- 
torting to  the  military.  To  prove  it  ne- 
cessary, he  read  several  communications 
which  bad  been  received  within  the  last 
month.  The  first  was  a  letter  from  a  ma- 
gistrate in  Limerick,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  a  formidable  party  of  fifty  armed 
men  had  entered  that  town,  at  two  o'clock 
on  the  preceding  Sunday,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  attack  the  bridewell  of  the 
town,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  a  person 
there  confined,  charged  with  having  mur- 
dered two  men,  and  with  having  fired  a 
house.  They  effected  their  object,  took 
the  men  from  prison,  and  fired  several 
•hots  at  it.  The  next  was  a  letter  from 
Waterford,  which  set  forth,  that  on  the 
night  of  the  5th  of  April  a  banditti  of  nine 
or  ten  persons  had  severely  beaten  a  farmer 
in  a  most  cruel  manner,  for  no  other  rea- 
son than  that  he  was  a  native  of  another 
county,  but  had  many  years  resided  in 
that.  The  next  was  a  representation  made 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  the  case  of  a 
man  named  Garth,  who  had  been  attacked 
by  an  armed  banditti*  They  surrounded 
his  house,  and  attempted  to  break  in,  in 
order  to  rob  him  of  his  arms.  He,  how- 
ever, was  not*  intimidated,  but  resolutely 
defended  himself,  and  by  killing  two  of 
the  villains,  so  frightened  the  others,  that 
Ihey  made  off.  He  had  in  the  first  in- 
aunce  begged  of  them  to  go  away,  telling 
them  that  he  was  determined  to  defend 
himself,  and  that  such  a  catastrophe  might 
be  tht  consequence  of  their  persevering  in 


their  design.  They,  however,  did  not  at* 
tend  to  him,  and  the  resnlt  wa^  that  three 
of  the  party  lost  their  lives,  one  being 
found  dead  in  a  neighbouring  field  next 
morning.  He  then  read  a  narratire,  firooa 
which  It  appeared,  that  this  man,  ever 
since  the  attack  made  on  him,  had  been 
obliged  to  remain  constantly  on  his  de- 
fence. On  Palm  Sunday  last  he  went  to 
church,  and  afier  service,  a  person  came 
behind  him  shortly  after  ha  had  left  the 
church,  and  lodged  three  balls  in  bis  back. 
Though  hundreds  ^f  persons  were  by  at 
the  time,  it  being  Palm  Sunday,  the  viilaiQ 
escaped.  A  surgeon  was  sent  for,  who 
extracted  one  of  the  balls,  (he  others  re* 
mained  in  his  back.  The  man  was  stated 
io  be  doing  well,  but  not  yet  out  of  danger. 
This  it  was  to  be  observed  was  merely  for 
defending  himself;  for  resisting  the  out- 
rageous attacks  of  banditti. 

Mr.  Wynn  was  glad  this  information  had 
been  given  to  the  House,  and  felt  obliged 
to  the  right  hon.  baronet  for  having  cauaed 
thia  statement  to  be  made. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 
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Wedneiday,  May  26. 

Petition  op  the  CaTTON  Spinners,  &c. 
OP  Stockport.]  A  Petition  of  several 
merchants,  spinners,  and  manufactnrera  of 
cotton,  in  the  town  of  Stockport  and  its 
vicinity,  was  presented  and  read ;  setting 
forth, 

''That  the  Petitioners  give  empUy- 
ment  to  many  thousands  of  hands  in  spin- 
ning, weaving,  and  other  processes  of  the 
cotton  manufacture ;  and  that  the  price 
of  cotton  wool  has  advanced,  in  the  last 
six  months,  full  50  per  cent,  which  haa 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  trade  of  the  peti- 
tioners, and  has  hitherto  prevented  tnemy 
in  a  great  measure,  from  benefiting  by  tba 
late  happy  change  in  the  state  of  Uie  con- 
tinent of  Europe;  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  this  is,  that  they  *are  thereby 
deprived  of  the  means  of  increasing,  in  any 
material  degree,  the  wages  of  their  work- 
men, some  classes  of  wnom,  particularly 
the  weavers,  are  still  most  inadequately 
paid  for  their  labour ;  and  that,  for  some 
years  past,  the  wages  of  that  very  nume- 
rous, useful,  and  ingenious  class,  have 
averaged  less  by  far  than  those  of  the 
lowest  species  of  day-labour,  which  has 
reduced  them  to  such  straits,  that  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  some  of  them  should 
at  last  have  listened  to  die  evil-dispoaed 
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and  designing,  and,  impelled  by  want, 
joined  in  those  disorders,  the  memory  of 
which  is  still  too  recent  to  require  being 
here  enlarged  upon ;  and  that,  thus  situat- 
ed, and.  with  the  recollection  of  these 
scenes  fresh  on  their  minds,  the  petitioners 
have  heard,  with  equal  astonishment  and 
alarm,  that  petitions  hare  been  presented 
to  the  House,  praying  that  the  importation 
of  cotton  wool  from  the  United  States  of 
Korth  America  may  be  prohibited,  or  that 
soch  regulations  or  restrictions  may  be 
adopted  in  regard  to  it,  as  may  nearly 
amount  to  a  prohibition ;  and  that,  should 
it  be  found  necssary  or  expedient,  in  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  against 
those  states,  so  to  blockade  their  ports  as 
to  prevent  all  intercourse  between  Ame- 
rica and  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  peti- 
tioners, although  they  would  suffer  mdre 
by  this  measure  than  perhaps  any  other 
class  of  their  fellow  subjects,  would  bear 
the  consequent  privations  without  com- 
plaint ;  but  a  partial  measure  which,  to 
eorich  a  few  individuals,  shall  exclude  the 
produce  of  America  from  this  country 
alonci  and  thereby  throw  the  roost  valu- 
able  portion  of  the  raw  material  into  the 
hands  of  its  continental  rivals  in  the  manu- 
facture, they  do  most  earnestly  deprecate 
lor  themselves,  and  for  the  thousands  who 
depend  upon  them  for  employment  and 
for  bread;  and  that  the  existing  duties 
vpoQ  the  importation  of  cotton  wool  into 
this  country,  no  part  of  which  is  drawn 
back  upon  the  exportation  of  the  manu- 
fiMtored  article,  operate  as  a  direct  and 
powerful  encouragement  to  the  foreign 
spinner  and  manufacturer,  and  both  at 
home  and  abroad  give  an  undue  advantage 
to  linen  and  other  fabrics  that  come  in 
competition  with  those  of  cotton ;  it  ap- 
pears, therefore,  to  the  petitioners,  that  in- 
stead of  increasing  the  burthens  affecting 
a  raw  material,  >>f  so  much  importance 
to  the  national  industry,  it  were  a  more 
wise,  liberal,  and  enlightened  policy  to 
lessen,  or  repeal  altogether,  the  existing 
duties  on  cotton  wool,  the  produce  of  our 
own  colonies  or  those  of  our  allies,  con« 
Tinced  as  they  are  that  any  defalcation  of 
revenue  that  would  thence  arise,  in  the 
first  instance,  would  ultimately  be  amply 
compensated  by  the  increase  it  would  Jdi- 
jrectly  or  indirectly  occasion  in  various 
other  branches;  and  praying,  that  the 
House  will  not  sahction  anv  measures  in- 
tended to  lessen  the  supply,  or  enhance 
the  price  of  the  indispensable  article  of 
cotton  wooU  but  rather  adopt  such  as  may 
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have  a  directly  contrary  tendency,  thereby 
securing  the  pre-eminence  it  now  holds  in 
that  most  important  branch  of  trade  to  the 
nation  at  lafge,  and  prosperity  and  tran- 
quillity to  those  populous  districts,  the 
seat  of  the  manufacture/' 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

nuriday,  M(^  27. 

Amekican  Licences.]  Mr.  Whitbread 
wished  to  ask  the  right  bon.  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  a  question,  on  the . 
subject  of  licences  granted  to  American 
vessels  bound  to  the  port  of  Lisbon,  which 
were  to  protect  them  from  being  molested, 
notwithstanding  any  hostilities  that  might 
take  place  between  the  two  countries.  On 
the  faith  of  this  protection  many  specula- 
tions hsd  been  entered  into,  yet  he  was  in- 
formed that  American  vessels  sailing  under 
these  licences  had  been  uken  or  detained 
by  onr  blockading  squadron.  He  wished 
to  know  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  could 
tell  him  on  what  principle  licences  issued 
at  a  time  when  war  was  contemplated  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  and  which  accord- 
ing to  the  wording  of  them,  embraced  all 
hostilities,  were  set  aside,  when  one  parti« 
cular  species  of  hostility,  that  of  blockad- 
ing the  American  ports,  was  resorted  to  ? 
To  him  thi^  appeared  a  breach  of  the  na- 
tional faith,  and  he  therefore  wished  to  be 
informed  on  what  principle  such  a  mea* 
sure  had  been  adopted. 

The  ChmceUor  of  the  Exchequer  wished 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  write  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  on  the  subject,  as  he  would  then  ob- 
tain a  more  satisfactory  answer  than  it  was 
in  his  power  to  give.  The  licences  alluded 
to  had,  he  believed,  been  granted  before 
a  blockade  of  the  American  ports  was  con- 
templated, but  he  did  not  know  under  what 
particular  circumstances. 

Mr.  WhUbread  repeated,  the  licences 
had  been  so  worded  that  be  should  have 
thought  they  would  have  embraced  every 
circumstance  of  war.  They  had  never, 
been  revoked,  and  therefbVe  be  conceived 
any  seizure  or  detention  under  them  to  be 
unjust.  But  seeing  the  Secretary  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  his  place,  he  begged  to 
ask  him  the  question  which  he  had  just  put 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer?  He 
accordingly  repeated  it. 

Mr.  RohmMon  had  not  heard  of  any  such 
circumstance  as  the  seizure  of  an  Ame- 
rican vessel  sailing  under  licences,  of  the 
description  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  gen- 
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tkman.  Some  licences  bad  been  granted 
previous  to  the  issuing  of  letters  of  marque, 
and  anterior  to  the  declaration  of  war,  and 
vessels  about  to  sail  under  these,  sir  J.  B. 
Warren  had  not  allowed  to  proceed. 
Several  American  vessels  had  been  stopped, 
but  not  captured. 

Mr.  Whitbread  said,  as  the  war  between 
the  two  countries  had  been  contemplated 
at  the  time  these  licences  were  issued,  he 
thought  they  might  fairly  have  been  in- 
terpreted to  exempt  those  to  whom  they 
were  granted  from  all  interruption  and 
molestation  arising  out  of  the  hostilities 
between  the  two  countries.  They  ought 
not  to  be  interfered  with  by  a  blockading 
squadron.  Such  interference  might  cause 
the  parties  much  injury,  severe  losses,  and 
even  ruin,  though  their  vessels  were  not 
captured. 

Mr.  Robmson  thought  the  licences  in 
question  were  dated  the  Hth  or  1 3th  of 
September.  These  set  forth,  that  those 
who  held  them  were  not  to  be  molested  in 
the  event  of  hostilities  breaking  out  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  but  it  was  not 
meant  that  this  protection  should  give  per- 
.  mission  to  break  through  a  blockade.  The 
licences  were  intended  to  protect  Ame- 
rican ships  on  their  voyage,  but  if  a  port 
were  blockaded  it  gave  them  no  right  to 
break  the  blockade. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  the  licences  had  been 
granted  to  enable  American  ships  to  carry 
provisions  to  our  armies  in  the  peninsula, 
and  therefore  they  were  protected  against 
hostilities.  He  would  put  it  to  any  man 
understanding  the  English  language,  if  it 
might  not  fairly  be  assumed,  from  the 
wording  of  these  licences,  that  their 
owners  might  sail  from  any  American  port 
^  to  any  port  not  blockaded,  though  they 
might  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  the 
port  from  which  they  had  sailed,  if  that 
port  were  put  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

Mr.  Robinson  still  contended  that  these 
licences,  granted  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war,  could  not  be  understood 
to  give  permission  to  those  who  held  them 
to  break  any  blockade  which  had  subse- 
quently been  resolved  upon.    . 

Mr.  Preston  was  proceeding  to  offer  some 
remarks  on  the  subject,  when  the  Speaker 
reminded  the  House  that  no  question  was 
before  them,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  then  rose,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation  by  bringing  forward  the  mo- 
tion of  which  be  bad  given  notice  respect- 
ing tbe  Civil  List. 
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Motion  for  a  Committes  oh  thb  Crra 
List.]  On  the  motion  of  the  Chanclellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  the  Act  of  the  52  Geo. 
3,  c.  6,  for  makmg  provision  for  the  better 
support  of  his  Majesty's  Household,  during 
the  continuance  of  bis  Majesty's  indispo- 
sition, was  entered  as  read.   ~ 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  then 
rose  and  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  state  of  the  Civil  List  expenditure* 
The  last  settleo^ent  by  parliament  was  in 
the  year  1 804 ;   bat  since  that  period  an 
excess  had  annually  been  found  to  arise 
above  the  estimate.    At  present  there  ap- 
peared  an    increase  of   expenditure   of 
203,000/.  above  the  estimate  of  1804.     In 
the  seven  years  following  that  year,  the 
average  excess   over   that  estimate  was 
124,000/.     From  this  it  wouki   be  sees, 
that  though  there  appeared  an  increase  of 
203,000/.  on  the  estimate  of  1804,  the  ex- 
cess of  the  year  ending  April  the  5tb, 
1813,  was  only  ihe  difierence  between 
124,000/.  and  203,000/.     Since  the  acces- 
sion of  his  present  Majesty,  it  had  been 
found  nece'ssary  to  make  various  additions 
to  the  amount  of  the  Civil  List  revenue^ 
and  the  sum  toul  of  these  was  265,0001. 
By  Mr.  Burke's  Bill  the  expenditure  hud 
been  divided  into  certain  classes;  and  be 
now  proposed   to  state  successively  tke 
amount  of  excess  whicb  had  taken  pluco 
on    each  particular   head,  as   compared 
with  the  expenditure  of   1804,  and   tho 
average  of  the  subsequent  years.      One 
cause  of  the  present  existing  excess,  for 
which  parliament  would  be  called  oo  to 
{Provide,  was  the  additional  allowances  ihua 
had  been  made  to  some  of  the  members  of 
the  royal  family.   The  additions  made  in 
the  last  year,  in  the  first  class,  for  tbo  esta- 
blishments of  the  Princesses,  the  hicreuae 
of  the  Queen's  income,  and  for  the  privy 
purse  of  the  Prince  Regent,  threw  on  it  a 
charge  of    120,000/.    Towards   mooting 
this,  a  revenue  of  70,000/.  was  aiven  to 
it,  which    left  ^0,000/.  unprovided   for. 
The  second  class,  which  included  the  sala- 
ries of  the  Judges,  remained  as  heretofore. 
The  third  class,  that  in  which  was  included 
the  allowances  of  Foreign  Ministers,  liad 
considerably  increased  from  the  change 
in  our  political  relations.     In  181 U  tfaat 
charge  did  not  much  exceed.  18,000/.; 
it  amounted  last  year  to  88,500/.     In  tho 
class.including  tradesmans'  bills,  the  iloiiae 
could  not  be  surprised  that  am  increase  of 
expenditure  had  likewise  been  finind  un* 
avoidable,  under  the  ctrcumstanoea  of  tJ^ 
times.    These  bad  been  set  down  in  tba 
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eftimateof  1804,  at  172,000/.  The  actual 
expenditure  of  the  next  year  was  296,000/. 
The  expeuditure  of  the  last  year  was 
277,000/.  being  19,000/.  less  than  the  ac* 
toal  expenditure  of  the  year  immediately 
following  that  in  which  the  estimate  was. 
made.  In  the  departments  of  the  Master 
of  the  Horse  and  Master  of  the  Robes  there 
was  an  augmentation  of  expence  amount- 
ing to  47,000/. ;  that  in  the  department  of 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,  was  principally  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  transfer  of  some  of  the 
dooiestic  servants'  salaries  to  this  class. 
Ib  the  department  of  Master  of  the  Horse* 
the  excess  must  immediately  be  under- 
stood, when  it  was  considered  that  the 
same  stable  establishment  had  been  kept 
up  as  was  maintained  before  his  Majesty's 
indisposition.  In  the  office  of  the  Lord 
Steward  there  was  a  saving  of  S0»000/. 
The  expenditure  on  the  head  of  pen* 
sions  was  85,900/.  being  about  1,000/.  be* 
low  the  average.  There  was  an  excess  in 
the  expence  of  providing  compensations 
to  superannuatea  servants,  it  not  having 
been  deemed  proper  to  dismiss  those  who 
had  grown  old  in  the  service  of  his  Ma* 
jesty,  and  on  the  other  l^and,  it  was  not  just 
to  remove  the  officers  axid  servants  who  bad 
peTioQsly  been  about  the  person  of  the 
Prince.  The  amount  on  this  head  was 
11,1 00/.  The  estimate  provided  a  sum  of 
27.000/.  for  the  payment  of  foreign  agents, 
but  the  average  expenditure  was  about 
OO/KK)/.  The  items  against  the  names  of 
sir  Charles  Stewart  and  sir  H.  Wellesley 
at  Lisbon  and  Cadiz  might  appear  parti* 
cularly  large.  This  arose  from  the  very 
great  disbursements  they,  were  under  the 
necessity  of  making,  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  situations  in  which  they  were 
placed.  Sir  C.  Stewart,  as  a  member  of 
the  regency  of  Portugal,  was  obliged  to 
maiotain  a  splendid  establishment,  and  sir 
H.  Wellesley,  as  ambassador  to  the  Spa- 
Btsb  goremment,  had  constantly  to  enter* 
tain  parties  of  miliUry  officers.  He  men* 
tioiMMi  these  things,  and  noticed  the  great 
losses  by  exchange,  to  which  both  were 
subjected,  in  order  to  exculpate  those  gen- 
Ueoaea  firom  any  charge  of  eictravagance 
that  might  have  been  preferred  against 
tbeoi.  The  Treasury  expences  had  swei  led 
■mch  above  those  of  former  years.  The 
most  material  increase  was  caused  by  an 
addttion  of  120/.  to  the  salaries  of  old 
Treasury  clerks,  who  had  very  severe  doty 
to  perform,  and  who  bad  been  very  in* 
adequately  rswarded  for  the  long  and  me- 
titorioQs  jtr? icts  which  they  had   ren» 


dered.  The  increase  of  charge  to  be  ac« 
counted  for,  as  compared  with  the  list  of 
1804,  was  209,000/.  and  from  that  was  to 
be  deducted  a  saving  of  6,000/.  so  that  the 
sum  would  be  205,000/.  In  the  Committee . 
he  would  be  ready  to  give  more  minute 
explanation  of  that  increase  than  he  had 
already  given.  But,  on  looking  over  the 
accounts,  the  House  would  perceive  how 
small  a  proportion  of  this  increase  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  Prince  Regent^ 
while,  on  the  contrary,  how  great  a  pro* 
portion  of  it  had  been  occasioned  by  ser- 
vices purely  political.  It  had  chiefly  been 
occasioned  by  expences  atttendant  on 
foreign  ministers,  and  by  the  pensions 
granted  to  those  who  were  well  entitled 
to  them  for  past  services,  though  now  no 
longer  able  to  fulfil  their  duties  properly, 
from  age  and  other  causes.  These  were 
reasons  for  inci'ease,  of  which  the  House 
would  not  be  inclined  to  cdmplain.  The 
increase  they  had  occasioned  was  150,000/* 
odd,  out  of  the  205,000/.  He  covid  not 
but  here  observe,  how  much  it  would  re- 
dound to  the  honour  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  crown,  if  the  Civil  List  were  put  on 
such  a  footing  as  to  prevent  all  arrears  ;— 
(Hear  !)— but  be  saw  no  hope  of  prevent- 
ing either  its  beins  in  arrear,  or  its  in- 
crease, while  the  list  was  exposed  to  s<i 
many  occasional  payments.  The  charges^ 
for.  instance,  connected  with  our  foreign 
ministers,  might  be  provided  for  by  a  se- 
parate act  of  parliament,  instead  of  being 
suffered  to  swell  the  Civil  List ;  and,  in  so 
doing,  the  House  would  bring  within  its 
most  immediate  notice  the  items  of  the 
Civil  List  as  well  as  those  for  foreign  mi- 
nisters. He  thought  the  present  a  good 
opportunity  for  making  inquiries  with  the 
view  of  accomplishing  luch  object.  Be- 
fore he  sat  down  he  ought  to  observe,  that 
many  expences  had  been  incurred,  when 
the  Prince  Regent  had  assumed  the  sove- 
reign authority,  which,  though  they  had 
swelled  the  List,  would  not  periodically  re-» 
turn  upon  them  ;  therefore^  they  might 
be  termed  irregular  charges.  "When  he 
talked  of  irregularity,  he  meant  that  they 
would  not  annually  appear.  Of  these  the 
principal  charge  was  for  furniture  to  fit  up 
a  council  chamber,  for  the  reception  of 
ministers,  &c.  &c.  at  Carlton  Hause.  In 
departments  of  the  household,  economieel 
measures  had  been  had  recourse  to  with 
great  success.  In  the  liord  Steward's  de*- 
partment,  as  he  had  already  stated,  there 
had  been  a  saving  of  50,000/.  by  a  careful 
applieatioA  of  t^  plsiki  laid  down.     A 
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further  string  of  6,000L  was  expected  by 
commutations  and  saperannoations.  Sav- 
ings had  also  taken  place  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  department,  and  also  in 
that  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse  ;  but  not 
to  such  an  amount  as  appeared  in  the 
Lord  Steward's.  Much^  however,  he 
hoped  would  be  effected.— He  hoped  the 
House  would  be  satisfied  that  no  estab- 
lishments had  been  formed  which  were 
not  demanded  for  the  public  service.  On 
the  whole  of  his  statement,  he  trusted  it 
would  be  seen  that  great  part  of  the  in- 
crease of  expenditure  was  occasioned  by 
charges  for  political  services,  which  must 
be  paid  by  the  public  under  any  form  of 
government,  republican  or  other.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  mov- 
ing, «'  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  consider  of  the  charge  upon  the 
Civil  List  Revenue ;  and  that  they  do  re- 
port their  observations  thereupon,  and 
also  as  to  such  further  regulations  as  it 
may  be  proper  to  adopt  with  respect  to 
the  expenditure  thereof,  to  the  House/' 

Mr.  Wutbrtad  thought  that  much  im* 
portant  consideration  was  involved  in  the 
accounts  of  charges  on  the  Civil  List,  and, 
as  he  had  often  before  said,  the  matter 
ought  to  be  taken  into  the  most  serious 
examination  of  parliament ;  but  he  could 
not  withhold  his  surprise  at  the  motion 
after  the  many  abortive  attempts  that  had 
been  made  to  obtain  a  committee  on  this 
Tery  subject.  A  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed  last  session;  it  made  a  report 
shortly  before  the  close  of  that  session ; 
but  that  report  had  been  nugatory.  It 
gave  much  good  advice,  it  contained 
many  sood  suggestions,  it  made  many 
woeful  lamentations  respecting  the  past ; 
and  it  buoyed  itself  witn  hopes  for  the  fu« 
ture — bnt  all  had  been  useless,  no  good 
effect  bad  grown  out  of  that  report. 
Though  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
now  talked  of  seeing  whether  that  could 
be  accomplished,  which  had,  in  liM:t,  been 
powerfully  suggested  in  the  report  of  last 
session,  how  little  hope  could  the  House 
entertain  of  any  beneficial  result  when^it 
was  remembered  how  nugatory  had  been 
the  former  report !  It  had  been  said  thai 
the  present  motion  was  made  in  compliance 
with  an  Act  of  last  session,  respecting  any 
excess  in  the  Civil  List ;  but  that  Act,  like 
every  thing  connected  with  the  Citil 
List,  was  so  ambiguously  worded,  that  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  say,  after  all  they 
)iad  heard  this  night,  whether  the  right 
lion,  gentlenuin  ba^  or  had  not  complied 


with  the  enactments  of  it.  If  he  understood 
that  Act  rightly,  the  application  had  not 
been  made  to  parliament  so  soon  as  it' 
ought  to  have  been  made.     There  had 
been  the  greatest  laxity  in  the  Civil  List 
accounts;    but  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  exculpated  himself  from  having  had 
any  connexion  with  the  fiUlacious  state- 
ments of  1804.  It  was  now  very  properlr 
wished  that_  arrears  might  be  prevented, 
and  that  excess  might  be  regularly  pro* 
vided  for.    Mr.  Perceval,  in  the  course  of 
last  session,  had  turned  his  mind  to  the 
excess  that  constantly  took  place,  and  he 
brought  it  before  parliament.    From  an 
average   of    the  expenditure,  he  found 
that  the  excess  was  annually  124,000/. 
and  it  was  recognised  by  parliament  at 
that  amount,  or  rather  by  the  administra- 
tion of  that  day.     It  was  provided  for 
permanently,  as  it  was  said.    Amoi^;st 
other  things  that  had  been  called  in  to 
their  assistance  were  the  Admiralty  Droits, 
a  fund  that  might  be  called  the  pack-horse 
that  must  be  bad  recourse  to  on  all  bur- 
densome occasions.  But  as  that  fiind  mostt 
fail  if  there  were  to  be  a  peace,  it  could  not 
be  said  to  be  permanently  provided  for. 
The  Act  also  provided  that  when  the  ex- 
cess of  the  List  amounted  to  10,000/.  appli- 
cation must  be  made  to  parliament ;   but 
the  excess  was  twelve  times  that  amount,  . 
and  application  was  now  made  for  the 
first  time  since  the  passing  of  that  Act. 
When  the  excess  was  stripped  of,  or  ra- 
ther clothed  with  all  the  circumstancea 
that  of  right  belonged  to  it,  it  might  be  cal- 
culated at  about  120,000/.    The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  had  dwelt  with  great 
nicety  on  the  items  of  the  List,  particularlr 
on  the  expences  of  furniture,  &c.  which 
had  occasioned  the  excess  ;^  but  be  appear- 
ed to  have  forgotten  a  little  act  of  parlia- 
ment, which  gave  to  the  Prince  Resent 
100,000/.  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying the  expences  of  the  outfit.    The 
Civil  List  enjoyed  by  the  Regent  was  larger 
than    any  that    had  ever    been   before 
granted   in  this  country.    Bnt  arrange- 
menu  had  been  made,  by  setting  sums 
apart  for  the  payment  or  liquidation  of 
certain  contracu  of  honour  which   had 
been  entered  into  by  his  Royal  Highneu  ; 
but  what  the  amount  of  them  was,  or  when 
the  period    of    their    liquidation  would 
arrive,  no  one  could  tell.  Calling  to  miad, 
however,  what  immense  sums  were  pro- 
vided for  the  express  purjpoae  of  disposing 
of  these  contracU,  and  tor  which  no  ac* 
count  whate? er  was  to  be  returned  to  par* 
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liamentf  he  should  oppose  the  appoint- 
meat  of  a  select  committee  notil  the 
House  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
amount  of  the  Prince's  debts,  or,  if  it  were 
m  more  delicate  way  of  coming  at  the  in- 
formation  which  he  required,  when  the. 

rod  of  their  complete  liquidation  might 
expected  to  arrive  }  He  thought  the 
House,  before  it  appointed  a  select  com* 
mittee,  ought  to  resolve  itself  into  a  com* 
mitiee  for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  cer« 
tain  resolutions  respecting  the  disposition 
of  the  immense  sums  paid  to  the  Prince 
Regent,  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the 
House  knew  not  what,  nor  to  what 
mmount  In  1795,  an  Act  had  been  passed 
to  provide  annually  60,000/.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  those  debts,  and  it  was 
•aid  that  in  twelve  years  the  whole  of 
them  would  be  discharged.  In  1804>  it 
was  stated,  however,  that  the  annuity  of 
60,000/.  would  be  required  for  three  years 
longer  than  had  been  originally  specified : 
and  that  then  the  contracts  would  cer- 
tainly be  fulfilled.  The  year  1806  ar- 
rived, and  then  they  were  told  that  the 
Prince  could  not  resume  his  proper  splen- 
dour without  the  annuity,  or  without  some 
additional  grant  from  parliament  By  the 
Act  of  1795,  the  commissioners  were  to 
publish  in  the  Gazette,  from  time  to  time, 
the  progress  they  made  in  liquidating 
those  contracts  of  honour ;  but  that  prac- 
tice was  continued  only  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  till  1806  they  never  heard  any 
thing  about  the  progress  that  was  making. 
They  had  nothing  before  them  from  which 
they  CQuId  judge  whether  the  commis- 
sioners had  discharged  their  duty  faith- 
fully, much  less  whether  all  the  debts 
were  nearly  paid.  Ought  the  House  to 
remain  in  this  state  of  darkness?  The 
leaving  of  such  immense  sums  to  be  dis- 
posed of  without  being  regularly  account- 
ed for,  ought  to  awaken  their  jealousy ; 
lor  though  they  had  no  danger  to  ap- 
prehend now,  yet  with  an  ambitious 
sovereign,  what  use  might  not  be  made 
of  such  means  to  undermine  their  li- 
berties by  ruling  the  majorities  in  that 
House!  The  accounts  of  charges  on 
the  Civil  List  before  the  House  were 
intricate  in  the  extreme,  indeed  the 
items  seemed  to  be  removed  from  the 
-debit  to  the  qredit  side  without  any 
cause,  except  for  the  f>urpose  of  making 
^e  whole  completely  incomprehensible. 
So  iar  as  the  complication  of  figures  in 
these  accounts  made  it  possible  to  judge, 
.the  Prince  Regent  had  for  his  privy  purse 


60,000/.;   as  Prince  of  Wales,  he  had 
125,000/.    Of  this  sura  5,000/.  a  year  was 
said   to  go  to    the  Princess  ^f  Wales; 
50,000/.  was  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of 
the  trust,  and  the  other  70,000/.  remained 
for  himself,  making,  with  the  60,000/.  a 
total  sum  of  130,000/.  a  year.    To  this 
was  to  be  added  the  duchy  of  Cornwall, 
which  had  been  taken  by  the  public  in  the 
year  1795,  when  it  produced  a  revenue  of 
13,000/.  a  year,  but  was  released  and  put 
at  the  disposal  of  his  Royal  Highness  in 
the  year  1 804.    How  much  the  revenue  of 
the  duchy  h^d  increased,  he  (Mr.  Whit« 
bread)  could  not  pretend    to  say.    Ha 
knew  it  was  very  much  increased  by  the 
falling  in  of  leases,  and  otherwise,  and 
that  it  was  under  admirable  management. 
He  had  heard  its  present  revenue  stated  as 
high  as  30,000/.  a  year,  but  he  would  not 
be  thought  to  exaggerate  in  taking  it  at 
20,000/.  which  in  that  view  of  the  case, 
would  leave  at  the  complete  disposal  of  his 
Royal  Highness  150,000/.  a  year.    They 
had  been  told  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  TMr.  Adam,)  that  his  Royal  High* 
ness  dedicated  a  large  sum  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  those  obligations  of  honour.     If 
there  were  none  liuch,  however,  the  coun- 
try would  be  relieved  from  the  53,000/.  a 
year  which  had  been  allotted  to  that  pur- 
pose ;   and  they  were  at  least  entitled  to 
see  the  accounts  on  this  subject,  or  to  be 
informed    when    such   engagements  are 
likely  to  cease.    It  had  never  been  con- 
ceived even  on  the  most  extravagant  caU 
culation,  that  it  could  be  necessary  to  give 
to  a  sovereign  of  this  country  such  a  sum 
at  his  uncontrouled  disposal.    A  more  be- 
loved sovereign  than    our  present  King 
never  sat  upon  the  throne,  yet  his  privy 
purse  had  for  many  years  (>een  40,000/. 
and  never  exceeded  60,000/.    The  pre- 
sent arrangement  opened  an  opportunity 
for  abuse  that   ought  not  to    be  coun- 
tenanced by  parliament.    On  the  House 
being  satisfied  respecting  the  amount  of 
debt,  or  the  probable  period  of  its  extinc- 
tion, he  might  approve  of  the  select  com- 
mittee ;   but  he  should  not  approve  of  it, 
except  it  were  to  have  the  power  of  calling 
persbns  before  it,  and  of  examining  them 
touching  all  matters  connected  with  the 
accounts.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  said  that  the  Civil  List  had  not 
kept  within  its  former  bounds ;  but  the 
language  of  the  most  eminent  and  illus- 
trious men  that  had  ever  sat  in  that  House, 
was  very  different  from  what  he  now  heard. 
Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Pitt,  and  Mr.  Fox,  always 
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agreed  and  maintained,  that  the  Cif  il  List 
should  be  made  to  fit  its  revenae ;  not  that 
Che  revenoe  was  to  be  made  to  fit  the  Civil 
List.    It  seemed,    therefore,  that    there 
•hooki  be  some  dimination  in  those  arti* 
eles  which  were  most  expensiye.    As  for 
the  Prince's  first  expenditure  on  assuming 
the  regency,  there  had  been  the  100,000/. 
apectfically  Toted  for  it ;    and  therefore 
they  OQght  not  to  have  heard  any  thing 
about  Itirnitore  or  plate.     He  thought  of 
tbe  ezpenditnre  of  that  sum,  a  specific 
statement  ought  to  be  laid  on  th«  table. 
Great  additional  sums  had  been  voted  last 
year  for  the  rest  of  the  royal  family.   The 
•urns  granted  altogether  to  the  royal  family 
amounted  to  534,0001.    There  were  also 
large  sums  charged  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  for  the  Queen  and  Princesses,  and  for 
the  royal  Dukes.   The  whole,  he  believed, 
Was  more  than  half  a  million.     Looking 
ofer  the  list,  it  would  be  seen  how  little, 
comparatively,  was  given  to  the  Princess 
Charlotte  of  Wales;  she  had  only  6,000/. 
a  year  from  the  Civil  List ;    but  she  had 
7,000/.  a  year  from  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
He  wanted  to  know  whether  that  was  the 
whole  of  her  establishment.     If  not,  the 
money  came  from    other   sources:    but 
there  must  soon  be  an  increase  of  her  Royal 
Highnesses  establishment.     He  did    not 
wish  to  deprive  any  of  the  branches  of  the 
royal  family  of  their  proper  splendour, 
but  he  wished  that  something  like  justice 
might  be  done,  and  that  there  should  be 
something  like  an  equality  in  tbe  distribu* 
tion. — (Hear,  hear!)— They  saw  the  ex- 
cesses rn  the  department  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain,  for  plate,  furniture,  &c.— of  the 
Master  of  the  Horse,   for  the  purchase  of 
liorses,  an  account  of  which  pm-chases  he 
tfhould  like  to  i^ee  ;  but  amongst  all  these 
excesses,  they  saw  nothing  for  additional 
allowances  to  one  who  must  be  equally  af- 
fected by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  life— who  had  only  17,000/.'  Was 
this    equality    of   distribution  ?— (Hear, 
hear !)— As  the  Prince  had  his  own  plate 
as  well  as  the  King^s,  be  could  perceive 
no  reason  for  any  new  charge    on  that 
account,  especially   after    100,000/.  had 
been  granted  for  the  outfit.    The  fitting 
ap  of  the  council  chamber  was  mentioned ; 
but  what  great  sum  could  that  amount  to  ? 
None  of  these  expences  came  out  of  the 
100,0001.  for  they  were  all  charged  now 
under  their  respective  departments.     But 
there  were  some  curious  items  in  the  ac- 
counts.    Amongst  other  notable  ones  he 
t>eTcetved  "  to  Messrs.  Rundell  and  Bridge 


for  snuff  boxes,  7,1 70/.  3#.'' — (A  laogh.}— 
To  whom  these  snuff  boxes  had  been  gmn 
they  had  not  been  told,  indeed  they  had 
not  been  informed  whether  they  had  ideally 
been  disposed  of.     He  had  been  told  of  a 
not  very  dissimilar  item,  in  some  former 
account  of  Civil  List  charge,  namely,  754t 
for  a  likeness  of  his  Majesty,  as  a  present 
to  some  general  Paoli ;    but  the  general 
declared  afterwards,  that  he  never  got  any 
such  picture  (A  latigh).  Whether  the  snaff 
boxes  had  been  equally  unsuccessful  in  find^ 
ing  their  destinations  he  could  not  divine 
—they  might  hereafter  have  some  tight 
thrown  on  this  triHing  item.     As  to  tbe 
increase  occasioned  by  the  expences  for 
foreign  ministers,  he  saw  little  to  congra- 
tulate   the    House  opon ;    for    between 
S^veden  and  Denmark,  and  Norway  and 
Great  Britain,  there  appeared  tobe  notfaiAg 
but  perplexity,  whatever  might  hare  been 
the  success  with  Russia.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  however,  had  smirked  very 
considerably  when  he  came  to  this  part  of 
the  account, conceiving  thattherewasmadi 
cause  for  triumph  in  having  laid   out  so 
much  money.     Diplomatic  men  were  en- 
titled certainly  to  reward,  after  employing 
their  time  and  talents  in  the  public  service. 
According  to  their  condition  in  life,  tbey 
were  justified  in  taking  or  declining  the 
remuneration ;    hot  that  they  did  not  al- 
ways take  it  he  knew,  because  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  one  case  to  the  contrary. 
The  excess  in  this  branch  appeared  enor- 
mous. The  head  ef  treasury  incidenu  was 
one  in  which  expence,by  remunerating  the 
clerks,  might  be  very  proper ;  but  he  ob- 
served an  increase  of  5,000/.  for  messen* 
gers'  fees.     He  thought  it  material  for  the 
House  to  consider  all  these  things  in  a 
committee,  as  was  done  in  1782 ;    but  tiis 
great  jealousy  was,  concerning  that  great 
fund  (of  which  they  could  obtain  no  ac- 
count as  to  its  disposition)  which  was  a 
privy  purse  to   the  Prince  Regent.     He 
must  repeat,    there  was    first    C0,000/. ; 
then  there  would  be  70,000/. ;    then,  by- 
relief  from  the  income  (ax,  12,000/.;  ami 
lastly,  by  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  20,0001. ; 
making  1<?2,000/.  per  annum,  independent 
of  contingencies,  of  droits,  and   4f  per 
cents,  and  the  hereditary  revenue  of  Scot* 
land.    Mr.  Adam  said,  53,000/.  were  to  be 
under  trust  for  a  time,  and  17,000/.  a  yeac 
given  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.    Consider- 
ing the  large  allowances  to  the  royal  im* 
mily,  he  thought  that  a  larger  allowanee 
ought  to  be  granted  to  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  for  the  reasons  on  which  excess 
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was  jostiBed  in  other  iDstances^  tiamely, 
the  great  augmeotation  in  the  cost  of  arti- 
cles reqaired  in  Tarioas  departments.  Now 
let  them  look  at  the  justice  and  the  equa- 
lity of  distribution ;  now  let  them  look  at 
die  attention  evinced  to  keep  up  the  dig- 
nity and  splendour  of  all  the  branches  of 
the  royal  family  !  Though  they  saw  ex- 
cess in  every  other  item,  they  saw  no  ad- 
dition made  to  the  income  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  She  still  had  but  her  improper- 
ly low  allowance  of  17,000/.  a  year! 
(Hear  )  The  Queen,  for  maintaining  her 
separate  .state,  even  while  the  King  was 
ID  health,  had  first  50.0()0/.  a  year ;  to 
which  8.000/.  were  added,  and  recently 
10,000/.;  thos  making  68.000/.  .The 
Princesses  bad  13,000/.  a  year  each.  Par- 
liament had  a  view  in  the  settlement  on 
the  Princess  of  Wales,  of  what,  under  cir- 
cumstances, ought  to  be  her  allowance. 
The  Queen's  jointure  was  100,000/.  a 
year,  with  the  palace  of  Somerset-house, 
afterwards  exchanged  for  Buckingham, 
now  the  Queen's  house,  and  a  house  at 
Richmond,  and  apartments  at  Kew  or 
Windsor.  The  Princess  of  Wales,  in  the 
event  of  the  Prince  Regent's  death,  which 
God  avert !  was  entitled  to  50,000/.  a  year, 
by  the  direction  of  parliament,  which  had 
enabled  bis  Majesty  to  make  that  settle- 
ment on  the  occurrence  of  such  event,  on 
her  Royal  Highness;  yet  while  he  lived, 
her  Royal  Highness,  separated  from  him, 
bad  no  more  than  17,000/.  He  would 
repeat  his  enquiry,  was  this  justice— 
wuthis  fair,  and  equal  of  distribution  ? — 
How  different  was  her  present  state,  in 
these  dear  time«,  fVom  that  of  any  other 
member  of  the  royal  family,  when  people 
calculated  the  expences  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent's establishment  minutely,  from  plate 
and  wine,  down  to  eggs,  (a  laugh.)  Was  it 
meet  and  fitting  that  the  Princess  should 
continue  as  she  is?  Would  ministers  do 
tbeirduty,  if  they  did  not  advise  their  royal 
master  to  make  some  addition  to  her  scanty 
provision  ;  for  such  it  really  was  when 
compared  with  others,  and  when  her  rank 
and  station  in  life  were  considered  justly  ? 
He  felt  that  it  was  difficult  to  bring  the 
question  forward  in  a  precise  way.  The 
member  for  Dverpool  (Mr.  Canning) 
thought,  last  year,  that  there  was  an  omis- 
sum  in  not  providing  something  on  this 
sobject.  He  hoped  justice  would  be  done 
to  her,  and  to  the  feelings  of  the  country. 
He  could  not  vote  for  the  motion  satisfac- 
torily till  information  was  granted.  He 
found  an  account  recently  up  to  the  5th 
(VOL.XXVL), 


of  April,  which  stated,  that  265,000/.  had 
been  taken  from  the  Droits  to  the  use  of 
the  Civil  List.  He  could  not  avoid^iotic- 
ing,  that  in  the  year  1811,  such  restraints 
had  beeti  put  upon  the  Prince  Regent,  in 
the  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  as  had 
appealed  to  him  to  be  improper,  and  such 
as  every  member  of  the  royal  family  also 
considered  improper.  It  appeared,  how- 
ever, that  from  the  time  the  restrictions  had 
expired,  there  had  been  a  laxity,  ^t  least 
equal  to  the  rigour  which  had  been  dis« 
played  at  that  time.  He  concluded  by 
moving,  as  an  amendment,  ^  that  the  se- 
veral aocounts  of  (he  Civil  List  should  be 
referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House." 

Lord  YanHtmth  said,  that  son^e  questions 
had  been  asked  by  the  hon.  gentleman^ 
which,  if  not  answered,  might  be  construed 
unfavourably.  As  to  the  appropriation  of 
those  sums  included  in  what  was  general* 
ly  called  Mr.  Adam's  Trust  Fund,  he 
could  assure  the  hon.  gentleman,  that  it 
could  be  most* satisfactorily  accounted  for* 
He  had  not  the  account  now  in  his  pockety 
but  if  the  hon.  gentleman  had  asked  him  , 
yesterday  about  it,  he  should  now  have 
been  prepared  to  produce  the  account* 
He  could,  however,  assure  the  hon.  ffen* 
tleman,  that  the  appropriation  of  this  fund 
could  be  most  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
Mr.  WMtbread,  in  explanation,  said  that 
he  really  was  not  aware  that  there  had 
been  any  necessity  for  him  to  make  any 
previous  statement  to  the  noble  lord  upon 
the  subject.  Before  the  Prince  of  Wales 
was  Regent,  the  House  was  content  te 
receive  information  from  those  persons 
who  were  in  his  employment  and  con* 
fidence ;  but  now  that  he  was  Prince  Re* 
gent,  and  had  ministers  in  the  House,  it 
was  to  those  ministers  that  it  should  apply 
for  necessary  information,  and  not  to  any 
individual  member  of  the  House.  He  was 
not  aware  of  any  public  situation  which 
the  noble  lord  held,  that  wouM  make  it 
competent  for  him  to  give  information  to 
the  House.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
noble  lord  was  a  trustee  of  that  fond  which 
he  said  had  been  alluded  to.  He  had  ac- 
cidentally met  Mr.  Adam  this  day,  and 
had  stated  to  him  the  questions  that  he 
intended  to  ask,  that  gentleman  said  to 
him,  on  his  mentioning  his  intentioo  of 
asking  information  upon  the  subject  of 
"  Adam's  Trust,"—"  You  are  ehtirely  at 
liberty  to  do  so,  and  I  thitik  you  will  find 
that  the  sums  have  been  faithfully  ap- 
plied." He  had  not  the  least  doubt  of  tb^ 
\     (2C)  _ 
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fair  application  of  those  fundi  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  Prince  Regent  chose  to 
direct, them.  His  object  bad  been  to  ob« 
tain  information  in  a  regular  consti- 
tutional way,  and  not  through  any  in- 
direct channel.  When  he  thought  that 
information  ought  to  be  laid  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  would  move  for 
that  information  by  an  address  to  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  not  by  asking  ques* 
tions  of  any  individual  member. 

Lord  Yarmouth  said,  in  explanation,  that 
he  always  thought  the  fund  to  be  a  pri- 
vate trust  Tested  in  the  Chancellor  of  the 
duchy  of  Cornwall,  and  one  or  two  other 
persons ;  and  in  making  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  him,  he  was  solely 
influenced  by  an  anxiety  that  a  false  im- 
precision might  not  go  abroad. 

Mr.  Whiibrcad  said,  that  there  was  oo 
trustee  created  by  the  act  of  parliament-, 
though  the  sum  was  voted  in  confidence. 
The  jquestion  which  he.  was  desirous  of 
having  answered  was,  merely  when  his 
Royal  FlighnestK  would  have  discharged 
the  engagements  for  which  the  53,000/. 
had  been  granted. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  that  he  was  not 
at  all  surprized  at  the  anxiety  of  his  noble 
friend  (lord  Yarmouth)  to  offer  some  ex- 
planation about  the  application  of  that 
sum,  with  the  management  of  which  he 
was  connected.  It  was  not  to  be  expected 
of  the  servants  of  the  crown,  that  they 
should  know  any  thins  of  that  particular 
branch  of  the  rrince  s  revenue.  It  was 
known,  generally,  at  the  time  the  Prince 
consented  to  take  upon  himself  the  weight 
of  the  royal  authority,  that  although  he 
had  given  up  50,000/.  a  year  of  bis  re- 
venue at  Prince  of  Wales,  53.000/.  annu- 
ally had  been  withheld  to  defray  encum- 
brances which  he  conceived  binding  on 
bis  personal  honour  to  discharge.  The 
revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall  were 
peculiarly  in  the  charge  of  his  noble  friend, 
and  therefore  an  iiyorious  impression 
might  have  been  made  upon  the  public,  if 
hii  noble  friend  had  remained  silent  upon 
the  statement.  As  to  the  motion  of  the 
hon.  gentleman,  be  considered  it  extraor- 
dinary that  he  should  wish  to  have  a  com- 
ipiltee  of  the  whole  House  upon  the  de- 
tails of  these  accoanti.  It  would  be  time 
.'  for  the  House  to  consider  the  question, 
when  the  detailed  information  was  laid 
before  them  In  a  satisfactory  and  intelli- 
gible manner;  as  he  was  convinced  it 
wou{d  be  after  the  accounts  had  been  laid 
before^  a  select  committee.    It  would  be  a 


great  waste  of  time  for  the  House  to  go 
into  an  examination  of  those  details,  which 
could    be  better  examined   by   a  select 
committee.     The  hon.  gentleman  seemed 
to  consider  the  Reports  usually  given  of 
the  state  of  the  Civil  List  as  unsatisfactory. 
It  appeared  to  him,  however,  that  they 
ought  to   be  satisfactory,  as  all  the  ac- 
counts were  arranged  under  precise  beads, 
upon  which  ministers  were  always  ready 
to  give  explanations.      The  hon.  gentle- 
man also  wished  to  give   this  conunittee 
the  usual  powers  of  sending  for  persons, 
papers,  and   records       Now  it  appeared 
to   him,  that  such   a  power  would   lead 
to  an  inv>?stigation  ^  coold   not  in  de- 
licacy be  admitted  on  the  private  affairs  of 
the  meanest  individual.  But  were  members 
of  that  House   so  intimately    acquainted 
with   the  details  of  the    offices  of  Lord 
Chamberlain,  or  Lord  Steward,  as  to  be  the 
proper  judges,  whether  any  greater  savings 
might  or  might  not  be  made  in  those  de- 
partmenls  ?    An  investigation  of  this  na- 
ture could  not  properly  be  made  of  the 
private  expences  of  any  gentleman  in  this 
country;  and  he  did  not  think  that  the 
House  would  sanction  it  with  respect  to 
the  Prince  Regent.      The  hon.  gentleman 
had  truly  stated,  that  the  House  made  a 
liberal  provision  in  the  last  year  for  the 
Prince  Regent,  on  assuming  the  royal  au- 
thority without  restrictions ;    and  in  par- 
ticular they  had  voted  a  sum  of  100,000/. 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  called  a  vote 
for  his  Qut-fit,  and  for  which  he  demanded 
an  account,    H9  couUi,  however,  see  no 
reason  for  a  detailed  account  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  this  sum  ;  but  he  should  state 
generally  that  his  Royal   Highness    had 
tilled  the  regency  for  nearly  a  year,  be- 
fore any  such  provision  had  been  made.  It 
was  to  be  recollected,  that  the  sum  was  the 
first  which  had  been  given  by  parliament, 
since  the  time  that  his  Royal  Highness  had 
been  pleased  to  exercise  the  duties  of  Re- 
gent, and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  greater 
part  of  it  had  been  expended  in  defraying 
the  extraordinary  expences  occasioned  to 
his  Royal  Highness  during  the  preceding 
year,  by  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as 
Regent.    He  thought  that  it  was  rather  a 
matter  of  astonishment,  that  the  whole  in* 
crease  in  the  great  departments  of   the 
liousehold,  (the  Lord  Chamberlain's,  and 
the  Master  of  the  Horse,)  should  not  have 
exceeded    17,000/.  in  the  present  year. 
In  the  department  of  the  Lord  Steward 
(which  appeared  more  particularly  to'be 
conaeoted  with  the  personal  expenditure 
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•f  the  jViDce;)  there  bad  been  a  consider- 
able saving.  «  In  the  department  of  the 
Master  of  the  Horse^  besides  the  additionah 
horses  that  were  purchased,  every  gentle- 
man mast  know,  that  the  price  of  keeping 
horses  had  greatly  increased  during  the 
Fast  year.     The  price  of  oats  had  more 
than  doubled ;  it  had  nearly  trebled.     He 
thought  the  first  impression  on  the  face  of 
those  accounts  should  rather  be  surprise 
at  so  small  an  increase,  than  suspicion  or 
disapprobation.    One  of  the  most  promi- 
nent branches  in  which  the  expenditure 
bad  lyeen  increased  was  that  department  in 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  be  concerned, 
and  it  would  afford  him  pleasure  to  give 
every  information  on  the  subject  which 
was  in  his  power  to  the  gentlemen  of  the 
committee.-   In  that  branch  the  expence 
was  very  fluctuating*  and  on  that  account 
he  thought  it  proper  that  the  particulars 
of  it  should  annually  be  under  the  consi- 
deration of  parliament,  in  order  to  prevent 
the    danger    of   mismanagement.      This 
branch  comprehended  the  greater  part  of 
the   expences  incurred  by  foreign  mis- 
iions.     From  a  comparative  statement  of 
the  amount  of  expenditure  in  that  branch 
at  present,  with  what  it  had  been  at  former 
periods,  it  would  be  found  that  although 
the  expences  of  the  last  year  exceeded 
that  of  some  of  those  which  more  imme- 
diately  preceded  it,  yet  it  was  much  less 
than  on  seme  former  occat ioits.    In  1  SOi, 
the  committee  had  estimated  the  extraor- 
dinary expences  respecting  foreign  mis* 
atons  at  1 0,0001.    Tnis  sum  was,  however, 
leas  than  the  extraordinary  expences  of 
lord    Whitworth's  embassy  at   Paris,  in 
1801.     In    1804,  when  the  estimate  was 
made,  there  was  not  many  foreign  embas- 
sies, and  the  particular  cause  of  the  in< 
crease  was  from  the  two  embassies    to 
Spain  and  Portugal.    In  fact,  there  was 
no  branch  of  public    service  so  inade- 
quately paid  as  foreign  embassies.    There 
was  only  the  same  salary  which  had  been 
fixed  many  years  ago,  which  was  dimi* 
nished  very  considerably  by  the  altered 
eircumstaoces  of  the  times.    The  greatest 
expence  in  the  present  List  was  occa- 
sioned by  th^two  missions  to  the  penin- 
sula; and  in  this  case  the  expence  had 
been  meraased  by  a  loss  of  about  25  or 
SO  per  cent,  upon  the  whole,  which  had 
beeia  ineurred  by  the  rate  6f  exchange 
betne  so  onlavoarable  to  this.coontry*    As 
to  whftl  the  hon.  member  had  said*  about 
snnftboxes,  he  had  only  to  observe  that 
U  had  dways  been  the  custom  on  the 


signing  of  a  treaty  to  give  away  snuff- 
boxes, of  a  certain  value;  and.  although' 
the  hon.  member  had  objected  much  to 
the  masnitude  of  the  sum  of  7,500/.  he 
believed  upon  inquiry  that  he  would  find 
that  it  was  not  more  than  was  custpmary 
upon  similar  occasions.  He  thought  what 
the  hon.  member  had  said  about  the  royal 
family,  had  been  brought  forward  rather 
with  the  same  temper  which  had  led  to  those 
unfortunate  discussions  which  had  occur- 
red at  an  earlier  period  in  the  session,  and 
against  which  he  would  ever  contimve  to 
protest.  He  had  lamented  the  discussions 
which  had  taken  place  in  that  House,  and 
those  which  had  tskeir  place  out  of  doors : 
be  particularly  regretted  that  this  subject 
was  now  brought  forward,  as  he  wts  con- 
vinced that  if  an  attack  was  to  be  made 
uponrhis  Hoyal  Highness  on  this  point,  it, 
would  entirely  defeat  the  objects  of  those 
who  made  it,  and  their  wishes,  to  serve  her 
Royal  Highness.  He  never  could  admit 
that  she  possessed  any  character  at  all  to 
be  compared  with  that  of  the  Clueen,  or 
that  she  derired  any  public  character  from 
the  situation  which  was  cast  upon  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent.  W-hat- 
ever  information  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
might  have  received,  it  was  not  a  fair 
stateoMnt  to  say  that  the  Princess  had  but 
17,000/.  per  annum;  as,  in  addition  to 
that,  she  had  5.000/.  annually  from  the 
Civil  List.  It  must  be  also  recollected, 
that  the  Prince  had  paid  no  less  than 
50,000/.  for  debts  which  her  Royal  High- 
ness bad  incurred.  As  for  a  committee  of 
the  whole  House,  he  thought  it  quite  in* 
applicable  to  the  examination  of  the  de* 
tails  of  the  accounts  in  question.  He. as- 
sured the  House,  that  if  a  select  commit- 
tee were  appointed,  there  would  be  every 
disposition  to  give  the  fullest  satisfaction 
upon  the  whole  of  those  accounts.  He 
thought,  however,  that  upon  the  face  of 
them,  there  was  no  reason  for  blame  or 
suspicion,  but  rather '  ground  of  approba- 
tion. For  these  reasons  the  amendment 
should  have  his  decided  negative.  The 
original  question  met  with  his  hearty  con-, 
currence. 

Mr.  IVkiibread  observcfd  in  explanation^ 
that  his  information  on  the  income  of  the 
Princess  of  Wales  was  not  derived  from 
any  private  source,  but  from  the  statement 
of  the  lau  Mr.  Perceval,  made  in  thai 
House. 

Sir  C  Burrell  made  some  observations 
on  the  state  of  the  menial  domestics  of  the 
Prince,    He  thonght  it  quite  disgraceful 
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^bstr  when  any  one  called  upon  the  Prince 
Reffent  on  public  business*  a  book  should 
be  immediately  put  into  his  hand  by  the 
aerraots,  to  subscribe  for  those  who  were 
not  sufficiently  provided  for.  The  mar- 
ahalmen,  he  understood,  had  but  a  salary 
of  20/.  a  year,  and  gave  SOO/.  for  their 
places.  Their  incomes  were,  in  a  great 
measure,  obtained  by  begging  about  from 
door  to  door,  in  a  manner  that  made  it* 
doubtful  whether  they  were  not  liable  to 
be  committed  on  the  Vagrant  Act.  He 
thought  that  proper  salaries  should  be 
given  tbem ;  and  that  it  was  quite  dis- 
grace&l  the  servants  of  the  crown  should 
be  obliged  to  resort  to  such  means  to  ob* 
tain  a  livelihood. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  .spoke 
shortly  in  reply,  after  which  the  amend- 
ment was  negatived,  and  the  original  mo- 
tion was  carried  without  a  division. 

The  ChanecUor  qf  ike  Exchequer  then 
proceeded  to  name  the  committee.    When 

Mr.  T^emoft  on  his  name  being  men- 
tioned, begged  to  decline  the  honour  pro- 
posed to  be  conferred  on  him ;  he  could 
not  be  a  party  to  any  thing  which  might 
•eem  like  a  shift,  and  which  was  a  mere 
;  delusion  to  be  practised  on  th^  public ;  for 
it  could  be  called  nothing  else  than  a  de- 
lusion where  the  committee  was  not  to 
have  the  power  of  calling  for  such  persons 
or  papers  as  might  be  deemed  necessary. 

Mr.  C.  Loir^  observed,  that  no  exami- 
naUon  could  be  more  minute  than  that 
which  had  taken  place  last  year  before  a 
committee,  which  was  under  the  very 
tame  regulations  which  were  to  be  made 
with  regard  to  that  which  the  House  was 
just  about  to  appoint.  The  reaion  for  not 
giving  to  the  committee  the  power  of  call- 
ing before  it  the  different  members  of  the 
household^  was  very  obvious.  Such  a 
power  would  be  invidious  and  indelicate. 

Mr.  Tkmey  said  a  few  words  in  reply, 
wai  persisted  in  calling  the  committee, 
which  was  about  to  be  appointed,  a  wan- 
ton delusion. 

Mr.  Hunt  contended  that  it  was  impro- 
per in  any  thing  that  related  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  to  exclude 
any  means  of  information,  and  it  was  not 
acting  fairly  with  regard  to  the  royal  fa- 
mily, to  refuse  investigation. 

Mr.  Banker  declared,  that  the  mode  of 
referring  those  papers  to  a  committee  was 
altogether  nugatory,  and  no  good  could 
proceed  from  it.  It  would  be  more  par- 
liamentary for  the  House  to  vote  the  sums 
contained  in  the  accouiiu  without  any 


further  explanation,  than  to  appowt  a 
committee  to  inspect  them  which  had  no 
powers  of  investigation. 

Lord  CaaUreagh  said,  in  the  last  com* 
mittee  several  explanationt  of  the  *  ac- 
counts were  obtained  by  moving  Addre^ies 
to  the  Prince  Regent  for  that  purpose,  and 
on  the  present  occasion  the  committee 
might  pursue  the  same  line  of  conduct  and 
obtain  the  information  they  wanted. 

Lord  Milton  enquired  if  it  was  behaving 
decorously  towarda  the  country  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  examine  iotp  the  Ci%i1  List 
expenditure  which  had  no  powert  of  exa« 
mination  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Thomas  Courtcnay  said,  that  the 
noble  lord  (Milton)  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing the  question  to  be  merely,  whether 
the  papers  should  be  called  for  by  the 
Committee  or  by  the  House.  The  House 
in  similar  cases  always  proceeded  by  Ad- 
dress, a  mode  which  the  Committee 
could  not  adopt,  but  which  lefi  to  the 
crown  or  its  ministers  the  option  of  with- 
holding any  information  that  might  be 
called  for  if  they  should  think  it  improper 
to  be  communicated  to  the  House.  (Hear ! 
hear !  from  the  Opposition  b^nch)w  Such 
advice  waa  not  likely  to  be  given  on  the 
present  occasion,  but  it  was  certainly  com- 
petent to  ministers  to  give  it,  npon  their 
responsibility.  The  noble  lord  treated  the 
King  as  merely  a  public  functionary  ;  eveo 
in  that  light,  comparing  him  with  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or  the  Speaks*,  a 
detailed  examination  into  his  expencea 
was  not  necessary  to  enable  the  Houae  to 
judge  of  the  necessity  of  increasing  hit 
allowance  ;  it  was  sufficient  to  have  a  ge- 
neral impression  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
present  income.  But  the  King  consti- 
tuted in  fact  one  of  the  orders  of  the  state; 
it  was  as  desirable  to  preserve  his  inde- 
pendence as  that  of  the  noble  lord's  faiherp 
or  any  other  great  member  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. Whatever  he  possessed,  he  had  aa 
much  right  to  enjoy  as  any  of  his  sobjecta. 
The  proceeding  recommended  by  the 
noble  lord  was  not  agreeable  to  the  prin* 
ciples  of  our  constitution.  (Hear  !  hear !) 
Mr.  C.  would  repeat  it. 

The  Committee  of  last  yttr,  of  which 
he  (Mr.  C.)  had  been  a  memDer,  had,  e>rea 
by  the  admission  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Bedford,  given  sood  advice ;  and  the 
reduction  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
expences  of  one  of  the  principal  depart- 
ments of  the  household,  shewed  that  ad- 
vice had  been  followed,  or  that  there  bad 
been  a  previous  dispositioii  to  ecaaooiy  in 
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that  department,  *  He  cootd  undertake  to 
tay»  that  the  Report  of  that  Committee 
contained  more  full  information  upon  the' 
subject  of  the  Civil  List,  than  had  e?er 
before  been  produced. 

With  respect  to  the  Office  of  Works, 
alluded  to  by  an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Bankes)  as  a  department  requiring  minute 
ezamination,  Mr.  C.  reminded  the  House 
that  a  Report  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Enquiry  was  then  upon  their  table  ;  when 
that  Report  should  be  printed,  the  hon. 
gentleman's  criticisms  would  be  more  m 
season.  At  present  Mr.  C.  saw  no  reason 
for  proceeding  in  regard  to  the  Prince 
Be(^nt  in  a  diflRerent  course  from  that 
heretofore  adopted  towards  the  sovereign, 
and  be  should  vote  against  giving  to  the 
Committee  the  power  of  sending  for  per« 
sons  papers,  and  records. 

Mr.  Barkmn  was  of  opinion  that  the 
lirming  of  a  committee  with  proper  powers 
of  investigation  could  never  be  construed 
into  disrespect  for  the  crown ;  it  would 
be  indecorous  in  the  House  to  nominate  a 
committee  through  vrhich  the  accounts 
would  pass  in  a  kind  of  mock  examination. 

Mr.  Poimmby  was  anxious  that  some 
more  efficacious  measure  of  examination 
^ould  be  adopted,  because  the  expenses 
were  not  reduced  within  legitimate  bounds, 
nor  the  cause  of  the  excess  explained.  It 
was  perfectly  decorous,  he  apprehended, 
to  inform  the  committee  what  was  the 
amount  of  those  engaffements  which  an 
annual  sum  of  53,0001.  was  required  to 
discharge,  so  that  they  might  calculate  the 
period  when  the  country  would  be  freed 
from  any  further  payments.  It  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  constitution  to  allow  the 
crown  no  money  but  what  come  by  the 
grant  of  parliament.  This  principle  had 
been  adopted  for  the  preservation  of  pub- 
lic liberty,  for  if  the  crown  could  have 
received  money  by  any  other  means,  lit- 
tle of  the  constitution  would  have  been  re* 
maining. 

Mr.'  P,  Moore  entreated  ^at  proper 
powers  might  be  delegated  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  ChaneeUor  qf  the  Exchequer  then 
consented  to  strike  out  the  name  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tiemey)  from 
the  list  of  the  committee,  which  was 
done  accordingly:  Mr.  Ponsonby  was 
next  proposed,  but  Le  declined  the  ho- 
noiMr,  and  his  name  was  withdrawn.  It 
was  then  moved  that  Mr.  Whitbread 
iboold  be  one  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WlMrcad  declared,  that  the  ap- 


pointment of  such  a  committee  was  per- 
fectly nugatory,  he  could  not  conceive 
any  reason  for  withholding  powers  of  exa- 
mination from  the  committee.  The  House 
recollected  the  examination  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  royal  family  before  the 
committee  appointed  to  examine  into  si* 
necure  offices. '  It  would  not  be  derogatory 
to  the  Steward  of  the  Household  to  men- 
tion some  of  the  articles  which  occasioned 
extra  expences,  seeing  that  when  the  mo« 
tion  was  made  for  encreasing  the  salary 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the  vice- 
gerent of  the  King,  an  accurate  statement 
was  made  of  the  increase^  price  of  wines 
and  other  articles  of  household  expen- 
diture. 

Mr.  Bathurst  said,  those  who  opposed 
the  commijLtee  appeared  to  be  wholly 
anxious  to  get  that  part  of  the  accounts 
into  their  consideration  which  were  of  a 
private  nature. 

After  a  few  further  remarks  from  Mr. 
Whitbread  and  Mr.  Bathurst,  the  com- 
mittee was  appointed. 

Lord  Milton  then  moved,  that  the  com- 
mittee have  power  to  send  for  persons, 
papers,  and  records. 

The  House  divided,  when  there  appear- 
ed. For  the  Motion,  29  ;  Against  it,  108 : 
Majority  79. 


List  qf  the 
Atherley,  A. 
Baiikes,  H. 
Barbara,  J.  F. 
Bennet,  H.  A.  ' 
Combe,  H.  C. 
Calcraft,  J. 
Ferguson,  gen. 
Fiizroy,  lord  J. 
Greafell,  P. 
Hurst,  R. 
Hamilton,  lord  A. 
Jervoise,  — 
Lloyd,  M. 
MoDck,  sir  C 
Moore,  P. 
Martin,  H. 


Mmoriiy. 
Newport,  sir  J. 
North,  D. 
O&baldestoo,  G. 
PonsoDbjTtrt.  hon.  G. 
Ridley,  sir  M.  W. 
Robinson,  G.  A. 
Smith,  J. 

Speneer,  lord  P.  A. 
Tieniey,  G. 
Wrottesley,  H. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Western,  C.  C. 
Warre.  J.  A. 
Tellers. 
Creevey,T. 
Milton,  lord. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Fridmf,  May  28. 
Sir  C  Ihrrell  complained  of  what  he 
bad  said  last  night  having  been  misrepre- 
sented in  a  morning  paper.  He  had  no 
doubt  it  was  unintentional,  but  be  wished 
to  correct  the  matter.  The  paper  stated 
that  he  had  said,  ^  the  marsh;* Impn  were 
guilty  of  unwarrantable  impositions  on 
persons  who  go  to  court;  and  that  they 
were  guilty  of  ^xtortiona  under  varioni 
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pretezti:'*  whereas  t^e  had  not  said  any 
such  thing.  He  had  only  mentioned,  that 
their  salary  was  very  low,  and  that  they 
paid  a  considerable  sum  for  their  .places, 
which  obliged  iheiii  to  ofier  a  book  to  per* 
sons  going  to  court,  for  the  purpose  of  ob* 
taining  such  a  present  as  might  be  agree- 
able to  the  parly.  He  believed  them  to 
be  a  respectable  body  of  men,  and  wished 
to  have  their  salaries  increased,  in  soch  a 
way,  that  they  might  not  be  under  the 
necessity  of  any  other  remuneration  for 
their  trouble. 

Petition  prom  the  Merchants  of 
Glasgow  respecting  the  Cotton  Trade.] 
A  Petition  of  several  merchants,  manufac- 
turers, cotton  spinners,  and  calico  printers 
in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  and  in  the  vicinity 
thereof,  was  presented  and  read  ;  setting 
forth. 

<•  That  the  cotton  manufacture  is  of  the 
most  essential  importance  to  that  district 
of  the  empire,  as  it  affords  a  most  exten- 
sive employment  to  industry  and  capital; 
and  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
cotton  wool  which  is  employed  in  the  ma- 
nufacture is  of  the  growth  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  that  quality  deno- 
minated American  Sea  Island,  is  almost 
exclusively  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  finer  fabrics  of  the  district;  and 
that  the  petitioners  have  learnt,  with  great 
alarm,  that  petitions  have  been  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House,  praying  for  a  pro- 
bibition,  and  other  regulations  on  the  im- 
portation, of  cotton  wool  the  growth  of  the 
United  Slates  of  America;  and  that  the 
•xclusion  of  American  cotton  wool  from 
the  British  market  in  this  manner,  as  it 
will  increase  the  quantity  in  the  American 
market,  and  will  not  prevent  its  having 
access  to  the  continent,  will  have  a  neces- 
sary  efifect  to  diminish  the  price  to  the 
manufacturer  in  America,  and  to  render  it 
cheaper  to  the  manufacturer .  upon  the 
continent,  while,  by  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  the  raw  material  in  Britain,  it 
will  raise  the  price  to  the  British  manufac- 
turer, and  thus  operate  at  once  as  a  high 
premium  to  the  manufacturers  of  rival 
nations,  while  in  this  kingdom  it  would 
have  an  opposite  efifect,  equal  to  the 
highest  duty;  and  that  the  operation  of 
the  Act  of  the  49th  of  the  King,  for  re- 
pealing the  duties  of  customs  chargeable 
m  Great  Britain,  and  for  granting  other 
duties  in  lieu  thereof,  bu  already  been 
severely  felt  by  those  engaged  in  the  cot* 
Ion  manofactnre,  the  tax  ii  impotet  on. 
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cotton  wool  being  equal  to  SO/,  per  cent«: 
upon  the  whole  average  labour  of  cotton 
spinning,  and  as  much  upon  a  large  part 
of  the  matiofactures  of  piece  goods ;  and 
that  the  petitioners  bave  received  the  most 
authentic  information  (hat  flourishing  ma- 
nufiaictores  of  cotton,  possessed  of  every 
natural  advantage,  have  lately  been  esta* 
blished  in  many  of  the  United  States  of 
America;  and  that,  during  the  exclusion 
of  British  manufactures  from  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  manufacturing  of  cotton 
goods  in  the  Prussian,  and  other  states,  has 
made  such  progress  as  to  render  it  no 
longer  expedient  to  send  to  the  markets  of 
the  North  of  Europe  any  but  the  fnier 
fabrics ;  and  that  the  petitioners  cannot 
contemplate  the  measure  of  a  prohibiiioa 
otherwise  than  as  calculated  to  stimulate 
and  reward  the  exertions  of  the  manufac* 
turers  of  rival  nations,  and  to  depress  still 
more  the  cotton  trade  of  this  country, 
which  for  years  back  has  been  in  a  stalo 
.greatly  depressed  and  declining;  and 
that,  independent  of  the  impolicy,  upon 
general  principles,  of  adopting  a  measure 
which  will  necessarily  enhance  the  price 
of  a  raw  material,  the  petitioners,  in  the 
particular  circumstances  already  stated, 
consider  it  peculiarly  dangerous,  by  any 
restriction  on  imporuition,  to  prevent  the 
British  manufacturers  Ui^Ok  obtaining  tbeir 
supplies  on  eqeal  terms  with  the  conti- 
nental manufacturers;  and  that  not  only 
the  prosperity,  but  even  the  existence  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  this  country, 
for  the  supply  of  the  Etiropean  marketa, 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  oar 
being  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  all  sorts 
of  cotton  upon  an  equal  footing  with  their 
native  manufacturers  ;  and  praying,  thai 
the  House  will  enter  into  a  minute  invea- 
tigation  of  this  important  subject,  before 
they  adopt  any  measures  which  can  assist 
the  efibrts  of  foreign  nations  to  supplant 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  this  country,  or 
which  can  in  any  way  afiect  interesu  te 
delicate  and  important,  and  essential  to 
the  existence  of  a  demand  for  Britiah 
cotton  goods  in  foreign  markets." 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

FiRB  Arms'  Improving  Bill]  On 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill  to  insure  the  proper  and  care* 
fill  manufisicturing  of  Fire  Arms,  and  pre* 
venting  usuries  which  frequently  ariae 
firom  the  bnrtting  thereof,  by  making  pro« 
vision^  for  proving  the  barrels  of  such  ^t% 
arms. 
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Sir  yamcs  Shaw  expressed  a  wish  for  the 
imposition  of  severe  penalties  upon  any 
manufacturer  of  fire  arms  who  should  affix 
to  his  manufacture  the  name  of  another. 
As  such  a  practice  waa  highly  injurious  to 
the  manufacturer,  whose  name  was  forged, 
and  as  forgery  was  visited  with  the  most 
severe  punishment  in  every  civilized  na- 
tion, he  could  not  conceive  upon  what 
principle  the  descripl,ion  of  forgery  to 
which  he  bad  alluded  should  be  allowed 
to  escape  with  impunity,  or  why  it  should 
not  be  visited  with  exemplary  punishment. 
He  hoped  the  honourable  mover  of  the 
Bill  would  introduce  a  clause  to  meet  this 
abuse,  and  also  to  provide  against  the 
marking  of  fire-arms  **  London,''  whiqh 
were  manufactured  in  Birmingham. .  If 
such  fire-arms  were  even  proved  in  Lon- 
don, he  should  have  no  objection  to  the 
mark — but  otherwise,  such  deception 
called  for  legislative  interposition. 

Mr.  Benson  said,  the  proposition  made 
by  the  hon.  baronet  had  been  before  re- 
jected by  the  House  ;  and  it  was  absurd, 
that  guns,  already  proved  in  Birmingham, 
should  be  sent  to  London  to  be  proved 
again. 

Sir  C.  MordaurU  said  a  few  words  in 
Ikvour  of  the  Bill,  after  which  it  was  read 
a  second  time,  and  ordered  to  be  com* 
roitted  on  Monday. 

.    Irish  Fire  Arms'  Bill.]    On  bringing 
up  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Fire- Arms  Bill, 

Sir  J.  Newpoit  said,  that  what  he  had 
offered  on  a  former  evening  by  way  of 
objection  to  the  Bill,  was  owing  to  the 
right  hon.  mover  of  the  measure  not  hav- 
ing stated  any  particular  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing the  Act ;  and  he  did  not  think  any 
thing  which  tended  to  trench  on  the  con- 
stitutional liberty  of  the  subject  6ho.nId  be' 
brought  forward  without. a  special  cause 
assigned.  As,  however,  in  the  course  of 
the  conversation  that  toolc  place,  two  or 
three  hon.  members  who  had  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  country  bad 
mentioned  cases  which  he  lamented  to 
hear,  and  which  called  for  tbe  attention 
of  government,  he  was  one  of  the  last  who 
wonld  wish  to  throw  any  impediment  in 
the  way  of  such  a  measure,  and  had  no 
farther  objection  to  the  Bill. 

The  Report  was  received,  and  the  Bill  or> 
dered  to  be  read  a  third  time  on  Monday. 

Irish  Rents'  Bill.  J  Sir  /.  Neivpari,  in 
moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  laws  in  Ireland  with  regard  to  landlord 


and  tenant,  observed  upon  t|^e  confosion 
and  injury  resulting  from  the  present  state 
of  the  law,'  particularly  to  the  poorer 
tenantry,  who  were  too  often  obliged  to 
submit  to  injustice  from  an  inability  to  ob- 
tain redress,  particularly  in  cases  where 
the  property  of  the  occupying  tenant  was 
distrained  in  consequence  of  the  malfea- 
sance of  the  person  under  whom  be  held« 
and  such  cases  of  distress,  he  assured  the 
House,-  but  too  often  occurred  in  Ireland. 
The  hon.  baronet  also  took  notice  of  tha 
grievance  occasioned  to  landlords  by  the 
mode  of  ejectment,  which  process  was  so 
expensive  in  Ireland,  that  where  the  pro- 
perty was  small,  it  was  generally  found 
more  advisable  to  submit  to  injury  than  to 
resort  to  such  a  remedy.  To  remove  these 
inconveniences  was  the  object  of  his  Bill, 
which  he  proposed  merely  to  bring  in  to 
have  read  a  first  time,  and  to  let  it  stand 
over  until  the  next  session,  in  order  that 
opportunity  should  be  afforded  for  fully 
considering  its  provisions  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water.  The  right  hon.  baronet  con- 
cluded with  moving,''  Thatleave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend  and  incorpo- 
rate the  laws  relating  to  distresses  for  rent 
in  Ireland,  and  to  secure  the  tenantry  from 
abuses  committed  under  authority  thereof;** 
which  was  accordingly  granted. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Monday,  May  S\. 

Irish  Catholics.]  The  Duke  o^ Norfolk 
introduced  to  their  lordships  the  Bill  of 
which  he  had  given  notice  on  a  former 
day.  The  object  >of  this  Bill  was  to  secure 
to  tbe  Catholics  of  Ireland,  while  in  this 
country,  the  immunities  they  were  enti- 
tled to  by  35  Geo.  3,  granted  to  them  an 
1793,  whereby  they  became  free  from  the 
penalties  of  the  21  Car.  2,  and  therefore 
his  Bill  particularly  provided  that  they 
should  be  exempt  from  the  same  while  in 
Great  Britain,  the  islands  of  Jersey,  Guern- 
sey, &c.  or  while  serving  on  board  the 
navy  on  other  stations.  The  noble  duke 
proceeded  to  read  so  much  of  the  Bill,  as 
tended  to  explain  its  nature  and  tendency, 
and  concluded  by  saying  he  should  move 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  tbe  first  time, 
after  which  he  should  also  move  that  the 
Bill  be  printed,  and  at  a  future  day  he 
should  give  notice  of  the  second  re^ding« 
when  it  might  be  taken  into  consideration. 
The  Bill  was  accordjngly  read  the  first 
time,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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Smithpield  Market  Bill.]  The  Doke 
of  Bedford  said,  he  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
moving,  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time.  In  doing  so,  he  considered  it  his 
duty  shortly  to  state  those  reasons,  which, 
in  his  opinion,  ought  to  induce  their  lord- 
ships to  agree  to  the  present  motion.  The 
immediate  object  of  the  measure  was  to 
relieve  the  public  of  the  greatest  part  of 
the  grievances  and  inconveniences  of 
which  they  justly  complained,  and  also  to 
benefit  the  community  in  other  respects, 
by  altering  and  enlarging  Smithfield 
market.  Their  lordships  would  recollect, 
that  the  charter  by  which  ibis  market  was 
held,  was  of  great  antiquity,  and  that  the 
corporation  of  London  had  great  rights 
and  interests  in  the  same.  But  one  of  the 
greatest  objects  on  which  the  legislature 
could  tilrn  its  attention,  was  that  provision, 
by  which  all  towns,  and  more  especially 
the  metropolis,  were  enabled  to  supply 
the  commuTiity  with  animal  sustenance ; 
consequently,  markets  like  Smithfield  were 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  every  measure  which  could 
lend  to  improve  them,  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  them  more  adapted  to  public 
convenience,  was  a  subject  of  weighty 
consideration.  This  particular  market 
having  existed  in  ancient  times,  and  after- 
wards beinft  surrounded  as  the  city  ex- 
tended itself,  from  the  vast  increase  of 
population,  and  the  number  of  cattle  and 
sheep  which  were  driven  there  on  a  market 
day,  there  was  not  room  for  their  being 
exposed  to  sale,  and  much  inconvenience 
had  resulted  to  those  who  were  more  im- 
mediately concerned,  as  well  as  to  persons 
in  the  vicinity.  He  held  in  his  hand  a 
paper  containing  the  returns  of  cattle  and 
sheep  in  that  market  for  23  years ;  and 
taking  the  first  five  years,  of  that  period, 
and  the  last  five  years,  the  average  annual 
increase  of  the  former  was  30,000,  and  of 
the  latter  200,000.  It  was  extraordinary 
to  him,  that  any  opposition  could  be  made 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  for  whatever 
objections  might  exist  as  to  its  clauses, 
they  could  easily  b^  removed  in  the  com- 
mittee. '  At  the  same  time  he  did  under- 
stand^ the  measure  was  to  be  opposed  on 
the  second  reading;  accordingly,  be 
should  now  have  an  opportunity  of  know- 
ing the  grounds  of  such  an  opposition. 
The  noble  duke  then  moved,  "  That  this 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time.'' 

Lord  EtUnbarough  concurred  with  the 
noble  duke  in  many  of  bis  observations  as 
to  the  importance  of  this  subject.    The 
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antiquity  of  this  Market  was  unquestion- 
able, it  having  existed,  he  believed,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  3,  and  a  charter  was  after* 
wards  granted  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
At  first,  however,  the  whole  scite  on  which 
the  market  is  kept  was  not  originally 
within  the  limits  of  the  city.  With  re- 
spect  to  the  rights  of  the  corporation,  he 
had  more  information  from  others  than 
actual  knowledge  of  bis  own.  But  the 
great  objection  ne  entertained  to  this  mea- 
sure was,  that  it  did  not  go  to  remove  the 
nuisances  and  inconveniences  to  which  it 
was  applied.  The  contracted  situation  of 
the  place,  the  narrow  avenues  leading  to 
it,  and  the  crowded  and  confused  scenes 
of  a  market  day,  rendered  the  existence 
of  it  in  its  present  state  a  nuisance  to  in- 
dividuals and  the  public  at  large.  Hold- 
ing the  ofiice  of  governor  of  the  Cbarter- 
House,  it  had  been  his  fortune  to  proceed 
there  on  a  market  day,  when  he  was  in 
apprehension  for  his  personal  safety,  and 
in  imminent  danger  of  the  pannels  of  his 
carriage  being  broken  by  the  horns  of  the 
bullocks.  Certainly  he  did  arrive  safe, 
but  such  was  the  sute  of  the  market  that 
it  was  not  without  considerable  apprehen- 
sion. Besides,  as  a  governor  of  the  Char- 
ter-House, it  was  his  duty  to  consider  the 
injury  which  would  result  to  this  antient 
and  useful  institution.  Upon  general 
grounds^  he  admitted,  that  private  inte- 
rest should  never  be  brought  into  compe- 
tition with  a  great  public  good.  But  here 
the  grievances  would  not  be  remedied,  for 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  would  tend  to 
perpetuate  the  existence  of  the  evil.  The 
Charter-House  could  only  say,  the  present 
nuisance  is  great,  and  if  the  market  is  not 
removed,  we  must  submit  to  it;  but  we 
will  never  consent  to  the  extension  of  it. 
In  this  institution  there  were  eighty  old 
men,  about  forty  boys  on  the  foundation, 
and,  with  other  persons,  it  contained  about 
200  souls.  The  extending  of  the  market, 
intended  by  this  measure,  would  on  a 
market  day  prevent  these  persons  enjoy- 
ing any  safe  and  convenient  outlet,  with- 
out proceeding  circuitously  to  any  of  the 
principal  parts  of  this  large  town.  He 
should  be  very  ready  to  support  any  Bill 
which  should  have  for  its  object  to  select 
a  more  appropriate  situation  for  the  market, 
and  the  remedying  a  nuisance  felt  by  al- 
most every  individual  in  his  progress,  on  a 
market  day,  to  that  part  of  the  town ;  but 
as  to  the  present  Bill,  he  should,  for  the 
reasons  he  had  already  stated,  move  that 
it  be  read  this  day  three  months. 
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The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  astonished 
il  the  reasons  which  the  noble  and  learned 
lord  had  giTen,  for  opposing  this  Bill,  on 
a  motion  for  the  second  reading.  The 
•bjections  which  he  had  stated,  went  only 
to  the  propriety  of  iu  being  altered  in  the 
committee.  The  noble  and  learned  lord 
had  complained  of  the  inconvenience  he 
had  experienced  in  his  progress  through 
Smithfield,  on  a  market  day«  and  that  £e 
panoels  of  hit  carriage  were  in  danger 
firom  the  hallocks'  horns;  but  was  no 
dancer  to  be  apprehended  on  the  part  of 
the  bullocks,  from  the  pole  of  the  noble 
and  learned  lord's  carriage  }  In  opposing 
this  Bill,  it  had  been  admitted  that  the 
market  was  too  confined  and  crowded, 
and  the  streets  too  narrow ;  yet  tboagh 
the  Bilf  stated  all  these  inconveniences  as 
the  ground  upon  which  its  principle  was 
founded,  still  the  noble  and  learned  lord 
having  complained  of  this  nuisance  himr 
self,  meant  to  vote  against  the  principle, 
and  for  no  reason  whatever  obvious  to 
comprehension. 

The  Lord  ChanceUor  shortly  maintained, 
that  this  Bill  was  inadequate  to  the  object 
k  seemed  to  have  in  view.  He  was  con- 
vinced nothing  could  remove  the  evils 
complained  of,  except  the  removal  of  the 
market  itself  to  another  more  appropriate 
and  commodious  .place,  such  as  the  top  of 
GrayVinn-lane,  out  of  the  suburbs  of 
London.  The  present  measure  would  not, 
he  was  certain,  remove  the  evil,  but  tend 
to  perpetuate  it ;  and,  as  a  friend  to  the 
interests  of  tbe  Charter*  House,  of  which 
he  was  a  governor,  he  could  never  consent 
to  this  measure,  on  account  of  the  inju- 
rious consequences  with  which  it  would 
be  attended.  The  small  increase  of  three 
quarters  of  an  acre,  could  not,  in  the  cal- 
culation of  any  man,  be  considered  com- 
petent to  afford  tbe  relief  which  was  now 
necessary  on  account  of  the  confined  si* 
tuation. 

The  Marquis  of  Lonidbtone  said,  he  had 
walked  through  Smithfield  on  a  market 
day,  and  had  experienced  considerable  in« 
convenience.  But  the  principle  of  this 
Bill  was  the  remedying  this  nuisance ;  and 
that  being  the  principle,  it  might  be  con* 
sidered,  in  the  committee,  whether  it  could 
be  best  carried  into  effect  by  removing 
the  market  to  another  part  of  the  town, 
or  by  widening  its  present  situation.  In 
his  opinion,  the  noble  lords  could  notcon- 
sistenlly  oppose  the  second  reading. 

The  Earl  of  UverpooV  A\di  not  mean  to 
oppose  the  Bill,  as  being  intended  to  give 
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a  degree  of  relief^  but  that  would  be 
comparatively  little,  and  more  likely  to 
be  productive  of  injurious  consequences, 
as  it  would  perpetuate  the  mischief.  Be- 
sides, if  the  measure  should  not  produce 
the  effect  supposed,  and  it  afterwardr 
became  necessary  to  remove  the  market| 
let  noble  lords  consider,  if  the  diOicuUies 
attending  its  removal  now,  on  account  of 
tbe  interests  of  individuals  in  the  place, 
bow  much  more  difficult  would  it  become, 
when  the  space  was  increased,  and  other 
individual  rights  in  the  interest  of  the' 
market  were  added  to  the  present.  The 
Charter*House  was  deserving  of  considera- 
tion, when  its  interests  were  to  be  main- 
tained by  no  opposition  to  public  good. 
He  contended,  therefore,  for  the  inexpe- 
diency of  the  present  measure  ;  it  was  his 
duty  to  take  care,  that  the  nuisance  now 
suffered  by  that  valuable  institution,  should 
not  be  increased  by  the  present  Bill. 
.  Tbe  Dake  of  Bedifard  shortly  replied^ 
and  observed,  that  this  was  the  eleventh 
application  that  bad  been  made  to  the  le- 
gislature, for  the  removal  of  these  incon- 
veniences, and  on  two  occasions  applica- 
tion was  made  for  the  removal  of  tbe 
market,  and  yet  that  measure  also  had 
been  resisted. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  Bill  be  now  read  tbe  second 
time,  when  a  division  took  place.  Con- 
tents 16.  Not  Contenu  25.  Majority 
against  the  second  reading  9. 

Lord  Ellenborough's  amendment  was 
carried  without  a  division,  and  conse- 
quently the  Bill  is  lost. 

HOUSE   OF   COMMONS. 

Monday,  May  31. 

Mr.  PAtMER's  Claims.]  The  ChanceUor 
(f  the  Exchequer  signified  his  intention, 
pending  the  progress  of  Mr.  Palmer's 
Claim  Bill,  to  move  for  a  Select  Com- 
mittee to  take  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  into  consideration.  To  this  proceed- 
ing, he  hoped  the  hon.  colonel  opposite 
would  have  no  objection. 

Colonel  Palmer  observed,  that  the  ap^ 
pointment  of  a  select  committee,  to  in- 
vestigate those  claims,  could  answer  no 
other  end,  than  to  create  delay.  ,  A  Com- 
mittee of  that  House  had  already  decided 
in  favour  of  the  claimant's  demands,  and 
he  did  not  believe  that  any  additional  evi* 
dence  could  be  adduced  on  the  subject. 
As,,  however,  the  character  of  Mr.  PalAer 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  his  famHyj^n  object 
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infinitely  «Qperior  to  e^^  odier  cMwde- 
rfttion,  he  •honid  be  onwilling  to  object  lo 
ibe  right  boo.  gentUouui'i.propotitioa. 

The  ChtmoMor  <f  the  JBfoftci^  said,  it 
WM  of  very  great  importiince,  both  with  re- 
ference to  the  character  of  the  Hooie«  and 
to  that  of  the  indiTidaaU  that  an  ample 
enquiry  ehoold  take  phtce.  It  was  the 
anxioot  desire  of  bif  Majettjr'i  gofemoient 

C>  do  every  thing  which  was  consistent 
ith  justice.  A^  the  bon.  colonel  him- 
^If  most  be  awate  that  as  the  present  was 
a  new  parliament,  many  persons  were 
Very  imperfectly  informed  on  the  state  of 
the  transaction  in  which  those  claims  ori- 
ginated. He  then  moved,  **  That  a  Com- 
mittee  be  appointed  to  consider  of  the 
Agreement  made  with  Mr.  Palmer  for  the 
reform  and  improvement  of  the  Post  Of* 
fice  and  its  revenue,  and  to  report  their 
observations  thereopon  to  the  House." 

Mr.  Piter  Moore  said,  that  every  inforr 
maUon  which  couM  be  procured  on  this 
subject,  had  already  been  produced ;  it 
had,  in^  fact,  been  adjudicated  by  the 
House.  He  recollected,  when  it  was  be- 
fore entertained,  be  enquired  of  a  right 
bon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Long) 
whether  be  could  point  out  any  channel 
b^  which  further  information  could  be  ob- 
tained; and  he  was  strangely  in  error,  if 
that  right  bon.  gentleman  did  not  answer 
in  the  negative. 

IVf  r.  Lmig  said,  that  when  the  question 
alluded  to  by  the  hon.  gentleman  was  put 
to  him,  he  had  not  so  complete  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  as  hehad  since 
attained;  and  therefore  be  answered  in 
the  way  which  had  been  stated.  But  if 
be  were  now  asked,  whether  he  believed 
more  information  could  be  obtained,  he 
should  say  .without  hesitation,  that  he  really 
thought  there  could.  The  hon.  gentleman 
bad  observed,  that  the  case  was  adjudi- 
cated by  the  House.  Now,  what  was  the 
fact  ?  In  the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt  a  committee 
decided  against  the  claims  of  Mr.  Palmer; 
since  that  period,  however,  another  com- 
mittee had  come  to  a  different  conclosion. 
Under  such  circumstances,  was  it  fair  to 
say,  that  the  case  was  finally  adjudicated  ? 
Besides,  he  would  pot  it  to  the  House, 
whether  at  the  commencement  of  a  new 
parliament,  a  committee  (comprising  a 
sufficient  number  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
friends)  should  not  be  appointed  to  en- 
quire into  the  claims  and  report  thereon 
to  the  House? 

On  the  question  being  put, 

CoL  Pamfr  observed^  that  as  the  former 
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committees,  appointed  to  iniPestigate  these 
claioM,  were  open,  he  thought  the  saoM 
principle  shoold  be  pursued  on  this  occa« 
sion*  If,  however,  the  right  bon.  geolle^ 
man  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  seled, 
committee,  he  should  not  oppose  it 

The  Ckmcellar  qftke  Exdkguer  said,  the 
appointment  of  an  open  committee  woold 
be  extremely  inconvenient. 

The  Speaker  thought  it  right  to  i 
to  the  House,  that  technically  sp 
•very  comouttee,  except  that  of  the  ^ 
House,  was  a  select  comouttee.  If,  thererf 
fore  the^  motion  for  a  select  committee  waa 
negatived,  it  was  repelling  the  proposition 
lor  a  committee  altogether.  The  motion  for 
the  committee  being  once  carried,  it  ro» 
mained  to  be  decided  what  nomber  of 
members  it  should  consist  of. 

Mr.  Homer  said,  it  was  not  his  inteo- 
tion  to  divide  the  House  on  the  question  ; 
but,  if  any  other  gentleman  presaed  the 
House  to  a  division  on  the  subject^  he 
should  vote  against  any  committee  wbal- 
ever;  because  parliament  were  alreadjp 
in  possession  of  every  information  on  the 
subject* 

The  ■u>tion  was  agreed  to.  On  the 
names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  fbm 
the  oommittee  being  put  firom  the  chair, 

Mr.  Peter  Moore  again  rose.  He  ob- 
served, that  the  question  had  been  de- 
cided  over  and  over  again.  Two  Billa 
bad  passed  that  House,  and  were  in  pro* 
gress  through  the  other,  recognising  Mr« 
Palmer's  right  It  was  most  unjust  to  say, 
that  no  agreement  had  been  entered  into 
with  Mr.  Palmer;  It  was  true  there  was 
no  sign  and  seal ;  but  there  was,  in  hia 
opinion,  a  better  testimony  to  the  fact. 
There  bad  been  a  dividend  of  the  assets 
of  the  Post  office  paid  over  to  the  claimant 

Mr.  JLong  never  asserted  ibat  there  waa 
no  agreement.  What  he  maintained  was, 
tha(  the  agreement  was  not  of  such  » 
nature  as  Mr.  Pdmer  and  his  frienda 
contended  it  to  be.  lliey  now  gave  to  it 
an  interpretation  which  neither  Mr.  Pitt 
,norMr.  Palmer  himself,  tbe  parties  to  the 
agreement,  had  originally  contemplated. 
When  they  were  called  on  to  grant  tbe  - 
money  of  the  public,  to  tbe  amount  of 
90,o6o(.  and  10,0002.  per  iinnum,  to  an  in- 
dividual, he  tbooffht  enquiry  was  absolute-^ 
ly  necessary.  This  sum  was  alleged  to- 
be  due  for  the  practical  application  of  a 
certain  discovery ;  bot  the  official  duties 
of  Mr.  Palmer  were  included  io  the  agree* 
ment ;  and  then  came  the  question,  la 
what  way  had  ha  falfiiUed  those  duties  ? 
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Mr.  Browne^  and  Mr.  Howorth  tpoke 
ia  iaToor  of  the  committee.  « 

Mr.  Peter  Mooie  mored,  in  addition  to 
the  gentlemen  named  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Bxchequer,  ''  That  all  the  mem* 
bert  of  that  House,  who,  in  the  former 
iMuriiament  senred  in  the  committee  for 
lOTetligating  Mr.  Palmer's  Claims,  should 
be  members  of  the  present  committee." 
He,  howerer^  abandoned  this  amendment, 
and  snbstitBted,  «<  That  all  members  who 
please  to  attend  the  said  committee,  shall 
haTe  Toices  therein.'' 

On  this  proposition  the  gallery  was 
cleared  for  a  division.*— Darioff  oor  ezclo^ 
sion  we  understand,  some  farther  conrer- 
sation  took  place,  and  Mr.  Moore  consent* 
ed  to  withdraw  his  amendment— »Tbe 
Committee,  of  coone,  remain  as  they 
were  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer. 

Ihsoltbjit  DsBTdas.J  Sir  S.  Romilfy, 
after  presenting  a  Petition  from  certain 
iDsolTcnt  debtors,  called  the  attention  of 
tk%  House  to  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  pri* 
soners  confined  for  debt,  which  was  tnen 
pending.  That  Bill,  he  hoped,  would 
nadergo  a  mature  consideration.  It  made 
a  coQsiden^le  alteration  in  the  law  of 
debtor  and  creditor,  and  was  expected 
with  trembling  anxiety,  by  many  persons 
Ihrott^hout  the  country.  The  alterations 
to  which  he  alluded,  would,  in  his  opinion, 
greatly  improve  the  law  of  the  country. 
Tbey  would,  at  the  same  time,  support  the 
tNTosperity  of  the  country,  and  tend  to  ame- 
liorate the  mtnoers  of  the  great  mass  of 
She  population.  To  this  Bill,  he  under- 
stood, there  would  be  powerful  objections ; 
and  all  he  meant  to  impress  on  the  House 
was,  that  members  should  pay  that  atten- 
tion to  it  which  its  importance  deserved, 
and  not  permit  it  to  be  thrown  out,  Arom 
ignorance  of  its  provisions.  The  com* 
mittee  stood  for  Wednesday  next ;  and  as 
it  would  probably  come  on  then,  he  hoped 
the  attendance  of  members  would  be  nu- 
merous. 

Mr.  Kmnck  said,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  litt^  attention  which  had  been  paid 
to  the  Bill,  he  had,  from  time  to  time, 
postponed  its  consideration. 

Catholic  Qobstion.]  Mr.  Oraitan 
gave  notice  that  he  would,  early  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament,  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  his 
Majesty's  Boman  Catholic  solgecU  in  Ire- 
land* 


SwmsB  SiTBsiDT.]  Mr.  Bm$mdy  said,' 
that  some  time  since  he  had  taken  the  li« 
berty  of  asking  the  noble  lord  opposite 
a  question,  respecting  the  situation  of  ihh 
country  with  regard  to  Sweden,  and  also 
with  relation  to  Denmark ;  be  now  wished 
to  know  whether  any  sum  of  money  had 
been  advanced  to  the  former  power,  in  ad« 
dition  to  that  which  had  already  been  ap* 
propriated  for  the  purpose,  from  the  vote 
of  credit  ?  On  the  answer  he  should  re* 
ceive  to  this  question,  in  the  first  instance, 
entirely  depended  the  course  he  should 
finally  pursue. 

Lord  Coitkreagh  said,  he  had  no  dill* 
cul^  in  stating,  that  cerkin  advances  had 
been  made  to  Sweden,  beyond  those. Mp^ 

Eropriated  from  the  vote  of  credit.  He^ 
owever,  rather  hoped  that  he  shoii|ld 
shortly  be  enabled  to  make  a  communi- 
cation on  the  subject  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Pomanby  observed,  that  when  t^e 
noble  lord  said  he  tather  hoped  he  would 
be  able  to  make  a  communication,  he 
could  not  help  wishing  that  the  noble 
lord  had  stated  the  fact  with  more  con* 
fidence.  However  proper  it  might  be^ 
for  government,  when  parliament  was  ool 
sitting,  to  make  use  of  a  part  of  the  vote 
of  credit,  still,  he  was  of  opinion,  when 
the  House  was  exercising  its  functions^ 
the  appropriation  of  the  public  mon^ 
without  any  notification  to  parliament, 
could  not  be  allowed.  The  noble  lord  had 
informed  the  House,  that  certain  sums  bad 
been  granted  to  Sweden,  independent  of 
those  taken  from  the  vote  of  credit :  if  he 
could  express  himself  with  a  Uttle  more 
confidence,  on  the  subject  of  the  intended ' 
communication  to  the  House,  be  should 
say  nothing  more  on  the  business ;  but,  it 
he  could  not  state,  that,  immediately  after 
the  recess,  he  would  be  prepared  to  make 
the  communication  alluded  to,  he  (Mr. 
Ponsonby)  should  consider  it  his  duty  to 
give  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject. 

Lord  Caulercagh  was  decidedly  of  opi« 
nion,  that  he  should  be  enabled,  very 
speedily,  to  make  the  communication.  He 
was  desirous  of  stating  this  originally, 
with  no  other  reserve,  than  that  he  could 
not  absolutely  pledge  himself  to  it.  Hia 
reason  for  this  was,  the  anxiety  he  felt  that 
the  question  should  be  discussed  with  at 
much  information  as  possible,  that  parlia- 
ment might  be  perfectly  capable  of  judg* 
ing  of  it  accurately. 

Mc«  Pmufcmky  said,  as  the  noble  lord  ha4 
proceeded  to  a  considerable  greater  degree 
of  confidence  than  he  e?iimd  In  tbt  firii 
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instance,  he  should  say  nothing  fisrther  on 

^    the  subject. 

East  India  Compant's  Affairs.]— 
Lord  Casikrtagh  moved  the  order  of  the 
day,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  to  consider 
further  of  the  A&irs  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

Mr.  p.  Moore  wished  to  know,  whether 
the  new  and  altered  string  of  Resolutions, 
or  those  formerly  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord,  were  to  be  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion in  the  Committee  }  With  regard  to 
the  altered  Resolutions,  it  was  not  many 
minutes  since  they  had  been  pot  into  his 
hand,  and  he  had  not  even  had  time  to 
read  them. 

Mr.  Baring  thought  it  an  extraordinary 
proceeding,  that  the  House  should  go  into 
a.  committee  on  a  string  of  new  Resolo- 
lions  which  no  one  had  had  time  to  read. 
The  House  should, certainly  be  informed 
whether  they  were  going  into  a  commit- 
tee on  the  old  or  new  set  of  Resolutions. 

Mr.  Gran/  said,  it  would  be  acknow* 
ledged  on  all  hands,  that  the  present  ques- 
tion was  of  the  last  importance  to  the  East 
India  Company  ;  and  yet  the  court  of 
directors  had  only  that  morning,  been  ap* 
prised  of  the  alterations  which  had  been 
made  in  the  Resolutions  as  originally  pro- 
posed. He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
noble  lord  would  not  press  their  considera- 
tion in  that  precipitate  manner,  when  the 
court  of  directors,  whom  they  so  nearly 
concerned,  had  had  no  opportunity  of 
forming  any  opinion  upon  them,  and  when 
they  had  not  been  perused  by  one  tenth 
pf  the  members  of  that  House. 

Lord  Catikre&gh  felt  the  grounds  ad- 
vanced to-night  not  much  more  weighty 
than  those  which  had  been  urged  on  a 
^^^  late  occasion*  He  fairly  owned  that  he 
could  not  understand  the  policy  of  post- 
ponement. It  would  have  been  perfectly 
competent  for  him  to  have  moved  in  the 
committee  those  alterations  without  any 
previous  notice,  but  he  was  desirous  of 
giving  all  the  previous  information  in  his 
power,  and  then  the  tactics  were  to  repre- 
sent the  whole  of  the  Resolutions  as  hav- 
ing undergone  a  change.  The  alterations 
were  chiefly  in  the  third  Resolution,  and 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  mat- 
ter to  be  discussed  before  they  should 
come  in  contact  wi(h  it.  If  the  House 
felt  that  there  was  any  new  matter  in 
point  of  principle,  he  should  allow  it  to 
form  a  fair  claim  for  the  postponement  of 
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the  question ;  but  as  the  general  discos* 
sion  would  take  place  before  they  came  to 
the  details,  he  thooeht  there  was  no  good 
ground  for  delay.  He  had  it  in  contem- 
plation to  propose  that  they  should  begia 
by  discussing  the  second  Etiesolution  first, 
as  embracing  one  pf  the  great  branches  of 
the  question,  after  which  would  follow  the 
trade  to  India,  instead  of  beginning  with 
the  first  Resolution,  which  was  rather  to 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  the  preamble 
to  a  Bill  than  as  any  particular  propo« 
sition* 

Mr.  R.  Thomim  hoped  the  House  would 
not  plunge  the  court  of  directors  into  m 
debate  on  Resolutions,  the  bearings  of 
which  they  could  not  possibly  have  con- 
sidered. He  trusted,  that  in  a  question  of 
such  immense  importance,  not  only  to  the 
East  India  Company,  but  the  empire  at 
large,  the  House  would  proceed  with  all 
due  caution  and  deliberation. 

Mr.  Wkitsked  Ktene  objected  to  going 
into  a  committee  at  present. 

Mr.  Gmiin^  agreed  with  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
House  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  deli- 
beration ;  but  could  not  prevail  on  him* 
self  to  think,  that  postponement- of  the 
question  from  day  to  day  was  any  deli- 
beration at  all.  Were  the  proceedinga 
postponed  now,  he  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt,  but  it  would  be  considered  out  of 
doors,  that  the  question  was  adjourned,  at 
least  for  the  present  session.  It  seemed 
to  be  the  idea  of  the  noble  lord,  that  the 
consideration  of  the  first  Resolution  should 
be  postponed  ;  and  that  the  Committee 
should  that  night  come  to  the  discussioa 
of  the  second  proposition,  which  respected 
the  trade  to  China;  and  on  which  he 
(Mr.  Canning)  had  given  notice  of  his  in<- 
tention,  to  move  an  amendment,  as  to  the 
time,  during  which  the  Company's  exclu- 
sive trade  with  China  should  continue: 
but  neither  did  he  suppose  that  the  discus- 
sion on  the  China  trade  could  be  satisliac- 
torily  gone  into,  till  the  sense  of  the 
House  was  ascertained,  whether  any  al- 
terations at  all  should  be  made  in  the 
Company's  charter  ?  Until  tfa^  question 
were  decided  one  way  or  another,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  consider  the  limitations 
or  restrictions  which  it  would  be  fit  to 
impose  on  their  exclusive  privileges.  The 
first  question,  he  conceived,  would  naturally 
be,  whether  any  alterations  should  take 
place ;  and  when  that  was  decided,  the 
consideration  of  the  details  would  as  natu- 
rally follow. 
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Sir  J.  Newport  agreed  with  the  right 
boD.  gentleinan,  that  the  country  looked 
for  thh  decision  of  the  qaestion,  and  the 
Honse  bad  uo  option  left  bat  to  proceed 
at  once,  or  abandon  the  discussion  alto* 
gether.  Where  further  delay  was  spoken 
of,  it  looked  too  much  like  a  wish  to  take 
stdyantage  of  the  unaToidable  absence  of 
members  at  a  later  period  of  the  session. 

Mr.  Fonmmby  confessed,  that  he,  for  one, 
entertained  considerable  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  coming  to  the  completion  of 
iba  measure  during  the  present  session^ 
for  in  a  short  time  there  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  attendance  for  a  satisfiM^tory  and 
final  decision.  But  he  was  far  from 
thinking  that  it  was  not  right  to  proceed 
at  all  now :  on  the  contrary,  he  thought 
that  mucb  mi^ht  be  done  though  they 
might  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  go  so  far 
as  to  pass  an  act  of  parliament  binding  on 
all  parties.  There  was  one  most  material 
consideration  which  did  not  appear  to  have 
been  sufficiently  attended  to,  and  that  was, 
ike  proposition  to  allow  the  exclusive 
^de  to  the  Company  for  twenty  years 
morcr  Now,  he  confessed,  that  of  all  the 
propositions,  none  appeared  to  bim  so 
doubtful  as  that,  for  even  though  be 
might  be  disponed  to  think  it  right  to  re- 
new  the  charter,  yet  he  misht  object  to 
the  term  of  20  years.  This  be  merely 
mentioned  in  order  to  bring  it  under  the 
minds  of  gentlemen,  and  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  declaring  any  positive  opinion.  If 
tbe  noble  lord  bad  resolved  to  proceed  this 
session  to  the  completion  of  the  measure, 
the  so<mer  he  began  the  better  for  his  own 
purpose. 

Lord  Caatkrtagh  said,  that  tbe  further 
disposal  of  the  question  depended  so  much 
apon  circumstances,  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous in  him  to  say  mora  than  that 
be  conceived  the  sooner  they  approached 
the  subject  the  better.  It  would  be  no 
small  progress  if  they  did  no  more  than 
'  understand  each  other,  and  sifk  the  ques- 
tion to  the  bottom.  He  could  assure  the 
House  and  tbe  Company,  that  if  he  re- 
sisted delay,  it  did  not  proceed  from  any 
nncandid  wish  on  bis  part  to  decide  has- 
tily against  the  interests  of  the  Company ; 
but  solely  that  they  might  make  some 
progress  in  the  discussion.  The  noble 
lord  then  repeated  his  opinion,  that  it  was 
better  to  t>egin  by  discussing  the  second 
Resolution,  leaving  out  the  concluding 
words  which  had  a  reference  to  time ;  and 
after  the  opinion  of  the  House  had  been 
ascertained  on  the  two  great  branches  of 


the  question,  the  China  and  India  trade« 
they  could  more  conveniently  apply  them- 
selves to  the  details.  That  was  tbe  course 
he  had  in  contemplation,  and  as  he  be- 
lieved that  unless  the  House  turned  their 
backs  on  the  measure,  the  sooner  they 
were  in  the  committee  the  better,  he  should 
persist  in  moving,  That  the  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair. 

Mr.  Abercromby  Robinson  said,  that  bis 
only  reason  for  wishing  a  short  delay  was, 
that  a  most  material  alteration  had  taken 
place  in  the  third  Resolution.  It  went  to 
establish  a  system  of  licences  under  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  and  as 
that  system,  even  in  cases  of  necessity, 
was  injurious,  he  trusted  that  it  would 
hardly  be  adopted  in  making  arrange- 
ments for  India. 

Lord  Caalereagh  had  no objectionlo  say, 
that  if  the  bon.  directors  did  not  wish  a 
discussion  on  the  third  Resolution  for  the 
present,  be  was  not  disposed  to  press  it. 

General  Gatcqyne  said,  that  as  the  ad« 
vocates  of  the  Company  sought  a  difierent 
ground  of  delay  every  day,  the  sooner  the 
House  proceeded  the  better. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  the 
Committee :  Mr.  Lusbington  in  the  chair. 

Lord  Outlercagh  proposed  that  the  Com- 
mittee  should  proceed  to  the  considieration 
of  the  second  Resolution,  which  respected 
the  continuance  of  the  China  trade  to  the 
East  India  Company.  He  suggested  this 
mode  from  a  conviction  that  the  Commit- 
tee,  when  in  possession  of  the  particulars 
connected  with  that  trade,  and  with  the 
relative  situation  of  the  Company,  would 
be  better  enabled  to  come  to  a  full  and 
mature  discuttion  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject. If  any  other  course  were  pursued, 
it  appeared  to  bim  that  the  House  would 
entertain  tbe  consideration  of  generalities 
without  any  essential  or  particular  benefit. 
He  should,  therefore,  move  the  second 
Resolution  in  the  first  instance,  leavine 
out  the  words  of  reference  as  to  the  period 
of  time  during  which  the  Company  was 
to  be  in  possession  of  the  privilege.  He 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  his 
views  of  the  subject  in  this  respect,  and 
should  not,  therefore,  unnecessarily  oc- 
cupy the  time  of  the  Committee  in  reca- 
pitulating his  arguments;  for  there  would, 
both  with  regard  to  the  second  Resolution, 
and  to  others,  be  many  occasions  of  coOi* 
sidering  them  at  length,  of  proposing  sucb 
alterations  as  might  seem  expedient,  and 
of  suggesting  amendments  upon  all  af 
thtm  respectively* 
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Mr.  J.  Smith  expressed  bis  opinion,  that 
the  best  plan  for  the  noble  lord  to  parsue, 
would  be  to  adhere  to  the  measure  as  it 
originally  presented  itself  to  the  House. 
He  thought  -that  it  seemed  impossible  to 
consider  the  trade  of  China  separately 
from  the  trade  of  India.  They  were,  in 
fact,  so  very  intimately  involved  and  con- 
nected, that  to  enter  into  a  separate  dis- 
cussion, would  but  lead  to  intricacies  and 
perplexities  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
disentangle. 

Sir  Jem  Newport  objected  to  the  mode 
proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  of  beginning 
with  the  second  Resolution.  Xt  would  be, 
in  reality,  to  prefer  the  consideration  of  a 
part  to  that  of  the  whole — to  neglect  a 
greater  for  a  minor  point.  The  first  Re- 
solution was,  in  truth,  that  upon  which 
depended  all  the  arguments,  all  the  evi- 
dence, whether  for  or  agaiqst  the  East 
India  Company's  claims,  which  could  be 
produced.  The  Committee  were  called 
upon,  in  the  first  instance,  to  decide  whe- 
ther there  should  or  should  not  be  a  mo- 
nopoly. Unless  that  most  material  point 
were  settled,  it  #ould  be  altogether  idle 
and  absurd  to  proceed  to  minor  considera- 
tions. Under  this  impression,  he  thought 
it  impossible  for  the  Committee  to  agree 
to  the  noble  lord's  suggestion;  and  he, 
therefore,  begged  leave  to  press  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  considering  the  first  Re- 
solution. Were  the  Committee  to  act 
otherwise,  ho-  was  persuaded  their  con- 
duct would  be  attended  with  a  very  con* 
dderable  loss  of  time ;  and  that  the  ques- 
tion which  most  peculiarly  called  for  de- 
cision, would  be  left  in  a  precarious  and 
doubtful  state. 

Mr.  Batkunt  contended,  thai  it  would, 
in  every  point  of  view,  be  more  suitable 
to  the  objects  before  the  Coaunittee  to 
take  the  second  Resolution  into  their  con- 
sideration. As  the  second  related  to  the 
continuance  of  the  China  trade  to  the 
Company,  and  the  third  Resolution  to  the 
extension  of  the  trade  to  the  out- ports,  it 
was  evident,  that  in  these  two  were  com- 
prehended all  the  great  ends  which  weret 
m  be  gained  by  the  proposed  discussion. 

Mrr  Camrngf  without  wishing  to  suggest 
any  sentiment  apon  the  general  question, 
as  it  related  to  the  interests  of  the  empire 
^t  large,  or  to  the  interests  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  or  aa  it  might  be  supposed 
lo  involve  and  combine  them  both— thought 
k  much  better,  as  a  ffoide  to  the  Commits 
tee,  that  there  sboold  be  a  leading  propo* 
aitioQf  a  pan^  principle  laid  dawn  m  tfie 
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conduct  of  the  House.  It  should,  in  fact, 
be  understood  plainly  and  unequifocally, 
that  there  did  exist  a  Company  with  cer- 
tain privileges,  authorities,  and  immunitiea, 
whether  of  trade  or  government,  before 
the  particularities  which  \might  be  classed 
under  privileges,  authorities  and  in^noni* 
ties,  came  to  be  discussed.  Until  each  m 
principle  was  admitted  and  recognised,  it 
was  impossible  that  the  House  could  make 
any  way  in  the  question  which  was  sub* 
mitted  to  their  consideration.  Without 
such  a  proposition,  many  minor  pointa 
might  be  gone  into,  many  subordinate  to- 
pics might  be  started, — but  still  the  want 
of  a  clear  guide,  a  certain  criterion,  would 
be  materially  felt  in  the  further  progreas 
and  subsequent  stages  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  House.  The  second  Resolution  indeed 
stated^  that  the  China  trade  was  to  be  con- 
tinued to  the  East  India  Con>pany ;  but 
was  it  defined  how  that  Company  was  to 
be  constituted,— hofT  it  'was  to  be  gifted, 
either  with  commercial  or  political  powers, 
—what  ita privileges  and  immunities,  either 
of  government  or  of  trade,  were  to  be  ? 
Not  a  single  point  of  all  these  material 
considerations  was  settled, — no :  not  even 
suggested ;  and  yet  the  Committee  were 
called  upon  to  agree  to  a  resolution  grant* 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  China  trade  to 
a  Company  of  whom  they  knew  nothing, 
—of  whose  powers  and  rights  they  had  no 
fixed  standard,— and  which  Company, 
when  in  the  possession  of  the  China  trade, 
might  be  precluded  from  the  beneficial 
and  salutary  exercise  of  it,  by  some  sob- 
sequent  regulation  affecting  their  imperial 
government,  or  their  independent  com- 
merce in  another  quarter.  For  bis  own 
part,  be  could  never  consent .  to  grant  the 
China  trade  to  any  Company  not  possess- 
ing the  trade  of  India.  He  should  not, 
however,  take  up  and  urge  the  grant  of  a 
term  of  20  years  to  the  Company,  but  he 
merelv  was  desirous  that  the  Committee 
should  have,  what  appeared  indispensably 
requisite,  an  affirmation  or  negation  of  tlie 
East  India  Company's  existence.  He  could 
not  for  a  moment  imagine,  that  the  House 
would  enter  into  a  variety  of  details  and 
subordinate  topics,  which  actually  depend* 
ed  upon  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  that 
question.  The  Committee  would  not,  he 
was  convinced,  forget,  that  the  trade  to 
China,  or  to  India,  was  not  the  sole  object 
for  their  consideration.  They  bad  to 
enter  into  a  review  of  the  Company's 
rights  and  claims  in  their  political  capa- 
city*   I^  that  capacity  many  importaiil 
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topics  ttrongly  toggested  themfelTety  and 
as  none  of  these  were  alluded  to»  and  as 
that  great  CompaDy  was  not  nientioned  as 
possessing  governing  powers,  and  a»  being 
the  govemine  instmment  of  India,  it  was 
undeniable  that  (hose  who  held  such  an 
opinion  could  have  no  means,  no  opportu- 
nity, in  the  course  of  discussing  the  second 
and  third  Resolutions  only,  of  afiSnning 
tlwt  opinion,  and  supporting  it  by  the  ar- 

guments  which  they  might  be  enabled  to 
ring  forward.  He  was  therefore  justified 
in  expressing  his  opinion,  that  the  Com- 
mittee  would  act  altogether  more  consis- 
tebtly  by  setting  out  with  the  consideration 
of  the  6rst  Resolution,  omitting,  perhaps, 
m  few  things,  and  by  deciding  at  once,  as 
a  necessary  preliminary,  whether  the 
Company  was  to  exist,  with  all  its  impe* 
rial  rights  and  capacities  ?  How  was  the 
trade  to  China  to  be  continued  according 
to  the  second  Resolution,  to  which  the 
noble  lord  wished,  in  the  Teiy  first  in- 
stance, to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee ?  It  was  left  for  the  Committee  to 
decide,  indeed,  that  it  was  to  be  continued 
to  the  East  India  Company ;  but  with  re« 
apect  to  the  peculiar  constitution  of  that 
Company,  to  the  nature  of  its  powers  and 
priTiieges,  and  to  its  commerce  either  with 
India,  or  with  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
the  Committee  could  form  no  opinion,  for 
they  had  no  information,  no  guide,  no  dis- 
tinct statement,  no  specific  grounds.  To 
entertain  the  second  Resolution,  would  be 
to  begin  where  the  Committee  ought  to 
end ;  for  while  it  granted  to  the  East  India 
Company  the  contmuance  of  the  privilege 
of  trade  to  China,  it  left  undefined  the  pri- 
vileges and  immunities  of  the  Company, 
without  a  certain  and  precise  knowleage  of 
which  the  ver^  trade  so  granted  might 
nor  only  be  prejudicial  to  tne  Company  ; 
bnt  highly  dangerous  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  empire.  Were  the  noble  lord's 
suggestion  entertained,  the  Committee 
would  be  obliged  to  proceed  to  a  subordi- 
nate topic,  witnoot  any  allusion  to,  or  no- 
tice whatever,  of  the  £^  India  Company, 
as  a  great  political,  or  a  great  commercial 
body.  Yet  these  formed  questions  of  a 
nature  vchry  distinct  in  their  respective 
views*  Although  blended  and  interwoven, 
they  could  not,  as  a  whole,  be  separately 
coittidered  in  their  effect  and  operation 
upon  the  British  empire  in  India,  and  the 
ittteresti  and  prosperity  of  the  state  at 
home.  Were  the  Company  to  be  divested 
of  their  possessions  in  lndia,'he  would  ask, 
to  what  use,  to  what  purposoi  would  it 


tend,  to  grant  them  the  exclusive  trade  to 
China  ?  With  this  feeling,  and  these  sen- 
timents, he  thought  the  first  Resolution 
was  that  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Conn 
mittee  ought  to  be  directed  in  the^  first  in- 
stance, as  the  great  ground-work  of  thei^ 
subsequent  proceedings,  and  the  just  and 
natural  cause  of  all  the  effects  that  were 
to- follow.  So  far  he  objectcMi  to  the  pro* 
posed  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  he  consi- 
dered that  in  bringing  forward  the  first  Re- 
solution, the  real  objects  for  the  considera- 
tion and  decision  of  the  Committee  would 
be  fairly  attained. 

Lord  CasUereagk  thought,  notwithstand- 
ing the  observations  made  by  the  right 
hon.  gentlepaan,  that  the  Resolution  was  so 
very  general  as  to  define  nothing,  and  thak 
it  might,  if  entertained,  leave  the  whole 
question  to  be  afterwards  discussed.  Hie 
general  debate  i/fould  in  reality  ranee 
under  the  second  Resolution,  and  the 
words,  *  for  a  fttrther  period  of  time  to  be 
limited'  might  be  substituted,  instead  of  20 
rears.  He  did  not,  however,  wish  to  press 
bis  proposition  upon  the  Committee. 

Mr.  Canning  replied,  that  the  arguments 
be  had  employed  had  been  strengthened 
by  the  noble  lord's  remarks. 

Lord  CattUreagh  observed,  that  although 
he  was  by  no  means  a  convert  to  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  arguments,  he  was  ready 
to  concur  in  adopting  any  course  of  pro-^ 
ceeding  which  might  meet  the  wishes  of 
the  House.  He  therefore,  should  move 
the  first  Resolution :  namely, 

'<  That  it  is  expedient  that  all  the  privi- 
•'  leges,  authorities,  and  immunities  grant- 
"  ed  to  the  United  Company  of  Merchants 
'f*  trading  to  the  East  Indief  by  virtue  of 
'*  any  act  or  acta  of  parliament  now  in 
^  force,  and  all  roles,  regulations,  and 
^  clauses  affecting  the  same,  shall  continue 
"  and  be  in  force  for  a  further  period  of 
**  time  to  be  limited,  except  as  tar  as  the 
''  same  may  hereinafter  be  modified  and 
'*  repealed." 

On  the  question  bein^  put, 

Mr.  Mtmyat  objected  to  the  Resolution 
as  being  too  loosely  worded,  he  thought 
the  **  privileges,  authorities  and  immuni^ 
,  ties"  therein  mentioned,  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinctly and  clearly  defined. 

Mr.  Bruce  rose.  He  introduced  his  ob- 
servations on  the  subject,  by  stating/ that ' 
his  object  was  to  submit  to  the  considered 
tion  of  the  committee,  in  the  shortcut  prac- 
ticable manner,  the  series  of  events,  which 
had  marked  the  progress  and  actual  state 
of  the  East  Indin  Company's  aflbirs  i  lear- 
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iDg  it  to  the  onbianed  jodgaMiit  of  mem* 
bers  to  drew,  from  facts  only,  tacb  infer* 
encei  as  might  enable  the m  to  form  their 
opinions  on  this  great  national  question* 

If  the  arrangement  of  Indian  affairs,  at 
this  crisis,  led  only  to  the  abstract  ques* 
tion,  whether  an  open  trade,  or  a  regulated 
trade,  would  be  most  for  the  advantage  of 
the  kingdom,  little  more  coold  occur,  than 
arguments  leading  to  conclusions,  upon 
which  a  speculative  system  of  Indian  af- 
fairs might  be  devised ;  but  if  the  ques* 
lion  shall  be  allowed  to  assume  its  true 
character,  whether  British  India,  and  the 
trade  to  the  countries  within  the  Com- 
pany's limits,  could  be  best  preserred  for 
.  the  public  adTantage,  by  adhering  to  the 
system  which  now  exists,  with  such  modi- 
fications as  could,  in  any  way,  consistently 
with  the  preservation  of  that  system,  meet 
the  expectations  of  the  numerous  claim- 
ants for  the  open  trade  ?— or,  whether  the 
•xi^Dg  system  of  Indian  afi^irs  shall  be, 
at  once,  abandoned  ?  it  would  require,  in* 
deed,  very  serious  reasons  to  support  such 
a  nfeasure,  and  will  impose  an  awful  re- 
sponsibility on  those,  who  may  devise  or 
bring  about  such  a  political  and  commer- 
cial innovation.  The  following  subjects, 
Mr.  Brace  observed,  would  necessarily 
require  attention,  before  any  decision, 
founded  on  fM;t,  or  on  experience,  could 
be  effected  :^ 

1.  The  successive  Rights  of  the  Com- 
pany, in  the  exercise  of  which  they  have 
acquired  and  administered  the  Indian  em- 
pire, and  the  commerce  which  has  been 
inseparably  connected  with  it. 

2.  The  experience  of  more  than  200 
years,  during  which  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain,  with  the  East  Indies,  has 
been  preserved  to  the  realm,  by  means  of 
exclusive  privileges,  notwithstanding  a 
succession  of  attempts  at  partial,  though 
not  equally  great  changes  with  those 
vrhich  are  projfcted. 

3.  An  enumeration  of  the  Losses  and 
Dangers  in  India,  and  to  the  China  trade, 
which,  he  apprehended,  a  deviation  from 
the  existing^  system  of  Indian  affairs  might 
produce. 

4.  A  short  examination  of  the  Sources 
of  the  Applications  for  an  Open  Trade  ;  of 
the  proposed  Resolutiops ;  and  of  the  Evi- 
dence subsequently  laid  before  the  House 
by  the  Company. 

Before  entering  upon  any  of  these  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Bruce  observed,  that  it  was  not 
his  intention  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
r^pecting  monopolies,   or   whether  the 
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East  India  system  could  be  classed,  by 
any  man  of  sound  sense,  under  that  unpo- 
pular denomination  ;  because,  however 
acceptable  this  species  of  reasoning  might 
be,  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  argue 
from  hypothesis  only,  all  that  could  be 
said  on  the  subject,  would,  to  men  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  Indian  afiairs, 
appear  useless,  and  to  those  who  were  re- 
solved to  be  the  dupes  of  their  own  specn* 
lations,  irrelevant. 

He,  therefore,  proposed  to  limit  the 
whole  of  the  observations  which  he  bad  to 
offer,  to  the  subjects  which  he  had  enu- 
merated. 

In  adverting  to  the  Rights  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  the  exercise  of  which 
they  had  acquired  and  administered  the 
Indian  empire,  and  preserved  a  direct 
trade  between  England  and  the  East  In- 
dies, he  shortly  detailed  the  following 
series  of  facts. 

The  Company  were  constituted  by 
queen  Elizabeth,  a  body  politic  and  cor- 
porate, with  succession,  with  power  to  ac- 
quire and  dispose  of  property  in  England, 
and  to  acquire  by  purchase,  or  by  treaties 
with  the  native  princes,  such  stations, 
within  their  limits,  as  might  become  facto« 
ries  or  seats  of  trade.  In  explanation,  he 
remarked,  that  this  charter,  like  a  law, 
was  perhaps  better  understood  by  refer* 
rinff  to  the  events  and  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  granted,  than  by,  the  mere 
letter  of  the  charter  itself. 

The  connection  between  England  and 
the  seventeen  provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands had  existed  for  ages,  and  had  been 
of  commercial  importance  to  both  coun- 
tries. When  Charles  5  reduced  the  whole 
of  the  seventeen  provinces  to  his  obedi^ 
ence,  he  allowed  the  seven  northern  pro- 
vinces to  retain  many  of  their  civil  rights ; 
and  as,  at  this  period,  the  reformed  reli* 
gion,  of  which  the  queen  was  the  avowed 
protector,  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  those  provinces,  she  secretly  encou- 
raged the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands, 
at  the  time  that  Philip  2,  was  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  absolute  power,  and  the 
'inquisition,  in  his  Flemish  dominions. 
These  circumstances  produced  the  union 
of  Utrecht,  in  1579,  and  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  government  of  the  states  ge- 
neral of  the  United  Provinces,  whicb» 
under  the  direaion  of  the  first  prince  of 
Orange,  asserted  and  maintained  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Dutch. 

The  territory  which  the  Dutch  possessed 
was  narrow,  and,  with  the  exception  of  ita 
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natural  DMuritifaa  ftrength^  aflbrded  re* 
•oarcas  that  were  unequal  to  raise  and  to 
■laitttain  ^  force  suflkient  to  oppo«e  the 
armies  and  fleets  of  Spain.  The  States, 
Ibarefore,  armed  and  equipped  ships, 
which  they  sent  to  the  East  Indies,  partly 
with  a  view  of  making  prizes  from  the 
Spanish  Portogpiese  fleets  (Spain  and  Por- 
togal  being  then  united  under  the  same 
aoTereign)  and  partly  with  a  view  of  find, 
big  resoureee  from  trade,  by  which  they 
might  defend  the  independence  of  thehr 
country  in  £arope. 

The  success  of  the  Dutch,  io  this  enter- 
prise, was  necessarily  known  to  the  English 
merchants,  who  formed,  in  London,  an 
Association  of  Merchant  Adventurei^s  for 
trade  to  the  Bast  Indies,  and  applied  to 
the  qaeoQ  for  a  charter  of  incorporation, 
that  by  their  equipments  and  trade,  they 
might  open  a  direct  intercourse  between 
England  and  the  East  Indies. 

With  that  cautious  policy,  which  dis- 
iasguished  this  wise  sovereign,  the  queen, 
(though  induced  to  listen  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Merchant  Adventurers,  from 
thehr  desire  to  enlarge  that  mariiime  power 
by  which  she  had  preserved  the  inde- 
pendence -of  her  croivn  against  the  Ar- 
mada of  Spain,  in  1588).  required  a  report 
from  them  on  the  countries  to  which  they 
proposed  to  trade,  that  she  might  not  in- 
volve herself  in  contests  with  the  maratime 
powers  with  which^Englaod  was  in  al- 
liance ;  and,  after  subjecting  this  report 
to  the  examination  of  the  celebrated  Fulke 
Greville,  she  granted  the  charter  to  the 
London  East-India  Company,  the  terms 
of  which  have  been  mentioned ;  leaving 
thus  (a  her  country  an  example,  that  the 
grant  of  the  charter  was  foonde<l  on  a 
previous  and  full  examination  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances,  which  induced  her  to 
accede  to  the  wishes  of  the  Association 
which  had  solicited  her  protection. 

The  queen^  also,  anxious  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  commerce  imd  navi- 
gation  of  her  subjects,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  willing  to  confer  ber  protection  on 
that  portion  of  them  who  had  advanced 
their  property,  and  were  about  to  ad- 
Tantnre  their  lives,  in  the  undertakine* 
mnted  them  exclusive  privileges  of  trade 
tor  fifteen  years,  that  she  might  have  op- 
portunities to  ascertain,  by  experience, 
whether  the  plan  would  tend  to  the  bene- 
fit or  advantage  of  the  realm. '  Hence  the 
rise  of  the  distinction  between  the  Charter- 
ad  Rights  of  the  Company,  and  their  Ex- 
clofive  Privileges  of  trade ;  the  one  mak* 
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ing  the  Company  a  corporation,  wi^  suc^ 
cession,  the  other  conferring  a  temporary 
privilege,  which  the  crown  was  to  conti-* 
noe  or  not,  after  a  limited  term,  according 
as  the  measure  might  be  found  advantage* 
oos,  or  not,  to  the  kingdom. 

The  result  of  this  wise  policy  was  not 
known  when  queen  Elizabeth  died :  and 
her  successor,  James  1,  had  scarcely  as- 
sumed the  reigns  of  government,  when 
his  narrow  resources  induced  him  to  grant 
licences  to  Michelboum  and  others,  to  try 
experiments  in  the  East  India  trade,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  existing  privileges 
of  the  London  Company,  which  he  pro* 
feased  to  support ;  but  the  experience  of  a 
few  years  convinced  the  king,  that  the  in« 
novation  was  dangerous,  as  (putting  the 
Josses  and  sufferings  of  the  London  Com- 
pany out  of  viewi  either  of  the  few 
factories  which  had  as  yet  been  formed, 
or  t)f  their  ships  and  property)  it  threa- 
tened the  very  existence  of  the  direct 
trade  between  England  and  the  East^In- 
dies;  and  therefore,  in  1609,  the  king  re- 
newed the  charter  of  queen  Eliaabethi 
with  more  ample  powers  for  acquiring  new 
factories  and  possessions,  and  granted  them 
the  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  to  the 
East- Indies  '*  for  ever ;"  with  the  same 
reservation,  however,  as  in  their  first 
charter,  •*  that  should  this  trade  not  bo 
found  profitable  to  the  kingdom,  it  was 
to  cease  and  deternune  afur  three  years 
notice.'* 

The  effect  of  this  charter  was  to  pro- 
duce ndditional  subscriptions  from  the  ad* 
venturers,  and  larger  equipments,'which 
excited  the  jealousies  of  the  Dutch,  who, 
by  ihis  time,  were  subverting  the  Spanish- 
Purtuguese  power,  and  establishing  their 
monopoly  of  the  finer  spices  in  the  Banda 
and  Molucca  islands,  and  at  Ceylon; 
which  led  to  those  massacres  at  Amboyna, 
&c.  which  had  nearly  overset  all  the  rights 
that  the  London  Company  had  either  pur- 
chased or  acquired ;  and  it  is  memorable, 
that  this  charter  of  1(K)9  was  granted  in 
the  same  year  that  the  truce  of  Antwerp 
was  obtained  by  the  Dutch,  which  indi- 
rectly recognised  their  independence ; 
and  that  the  massacre  at  Amboyna  took 
place  nearly  at  the  expiration  of  this  truce, 
when  the  independence  of  the  Sutes  Ge- 
neral was  recognised  and  established. 

It  is  painful  to  look  at  the  diffioulties 
which  the  London  Company  had  to  meet, 
during  Aie  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Char  lea 
1 ;  though  it  is  only  a  simple  reference 
to   facte  to  mcntioni  that, .  dtiring   thia 
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period,  the  Dutch  power  became  predomi- 
nant in  the  Eastwlodies,  and  that  the  king, 
from  his  want  of  resources,  granted  licences 
to  his  own  subjects  (Courten  and  others) 
to  make  encroachments  on  the  Com- 
pany's trade,  and  to  form  rival  factories, 
at  stations  where  it  was  supposed  the  Com- 
pany had  not  established  seats  of  trade. 
This  association,  from  not  being  under  any 
regular  direction  at  home,  had  nearly 
OTerset  the  connection  between  England 
and  the  few  seats  of  trade  which  the  Lon- 
don Company  had  acquired  ;  and,  indeed, 
endangiered  their  factories,  from  the  then 
powerful  empire  of  the  Moguls,  which 
embraced  almost  the  whole  of  the  coasts 
of  the  peninsula  of  India,  while  the  icon- 
sequences  were,  that  these  adventurers 
ifaemseWes  experienced  the  calamities, 
which  they  had  previously  brought  on  the 
Company's  trade  and  servants  ;  and 
hence  from  temptations  to  r^urn  with 
tome  proportion  of  gain,  they  mingled 
their  trade  with  piracy. 

Amid  the  domestic  calamities  which 
overset  the  monarchy,  the  Usurper  was 
fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  extend- 
ing the  navigation  and  commerce  of  the 
realm ;  but,  having  been  raised  to  power 
by  the  prevailing  disposition  to  innova- 
tioo,  he,  at  length,  listened  to  the  specula- 
tions for.an  open  trade  to  the  East-Indies : 
Tet,  after  an  experiment  of  three  years, 
he  and  his  council  of  state,  after  a  full 
examination  of  the  Loniton  Company's 
governor  and  committees,  and  of  the  mer- 
chant adventurers,  decided,  that  th^irect 
trade  to  the  East  Indies  could  only  be  pre- 
served to  the  realm  by  restormg  their 
rights  and  exclusive  privileges  to  the  Lon- 
don East-India  Company. 

After  the  Restoration,  while  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  experience  acquired  by 
the  extension  of  the  navigation  and  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom,  during  the  inter- 
regnum, the  rights  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany were  fully  restored  to  them,  and  the 
attempt  of  forming  a  government  and  trade 
at  Bombay  (to  take  possession  of  which, 
as  a  settlement  of  the  crown,  ceded  by 
Portugal,  as  part  of  the  dowry  of  the  queen, 
the  earl  of  Marlborough,  an^  sir  Abraham 
Shipman  were  sent  out  with  a  naval  and 
niliUry  armament)  terminated  in  the  king 
transferring  the  island,  such  as  it  then  was, 
to  the  London  Company,  to  be  heM,  not 
'as  a  sovereignty,  but  as  a  freehold 7>ro- 
pertVi  for  a  quit-rent  payable  to  the  crown* 

The  king  also  subsequently  granted  to 
tiie  Coippany,  by  charter,  ia  IM4>  the 
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island  of  St.  Helena,  in  a  similar  manner : 
so  that  now  the  Company  not  only  bad 
two  possesions  equivalent  to  freeholds 
(Bombay  and  Si.  Helena)  granted  to  then 
by  the  crown,  but  by  6ve  successive  char- 
ters, of  Charles  2,  a  confirmation  of  their 
rights  to  those  settlements  which  they  had 
purchased  and  acquired  in  the  peninsula 
of  India  ;  and  a  right  to  embody  and  go- 
vern by  martial  law,  the  guards  of  their 
factories ;— and,  by  a  charter  of  king 
James  2,  in  loks/ihey  were  allowed  to 
coin  any  species  of  money  usually  current 
in  India. 

The  change  of  government,  in  168S, 
produced  two  new  events;  one  on  the  re- 
venue of  the  kingdom,  and  the  other  on 
the  trade  to  the  East  Indies.  The  reve- 
nues,  which  hitherto  had  been  narrow,  and 
not  equal  to  maintain  either  the  alliances, 
or  the  armies  and  fleeU  required  to  resiit 
the  general  monarchy  projected  by  Looii 
14,  called  for  loans,  to  meet  the  per- 
manent interest  of  which,  taxes  were  ioi- 
posed ;  and  thus  was  created  what  bat, 
since  that  period,  been  termed  the  Na- 
tional J>ebt.  The  other  chaage  was,  that 
as  those  loans  could  only  be  drawn  from 
an  enlargement  of  trade  and  navigation 
(for  the  plan  of  forming  a  bank  by  the 
landed  interest  failed),  demands  were  made 
on  the  mercantile  interest,  in  general,  and 
on  the  East-India  Company*  in  particular, 
for  a  proportion  of  those  loans. 

The  Company  offered  700,000/.,  at 
three  per  cent.;  but  this  sum  not  being 
equal  to  the  wants  of  the  state,  a  new  as- 
sociation of  merchants  offered  two  millions, 
at  eight  per  cent.,  which  was  accepted. 
The  General  Society  was  accordingly 
formed,  which  was  to  proceed  on  tbe  plan 
of  each  stockholder  being  entitled  to  trade, 
separately,  according  to  the  amount  of  bis 
subscription.  Thii  project  was  only  s 
cover  to  the  scheme  of  subverting  the 
London  Company ;  and  what  is  memora- 
ble is,  that  it  was  conducted  by  tbeir  old 
servants,  many  of  whom  bad  returned  to 
Europe,  under  feelings  of  disappointed 
ambition.  In  two  days,  however,  after  iu 
establishment,  the  («eneral  Society  applied 
for,  and  obtained  a  charter,  constituting 
them  a  new  East  India  Company,  distin- 
guished from  the  London  Company,  by 
having  their  charter  founded  on  an  act  of 
parliament,  while  tbe  London  Company 
Lad,  hitherto,  rested  on  grants  from  the 
crown  only.  Experience,  however,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  natives,  favoured  the 
0ld/and  obstructed  tbe  new  Company  | 
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while  a  cooTictioii,  in  the  soTereign,  and 
the  remit  of  experioients  abroad,  led  the 
kiDg  to  recommend  an  anion  of  those  rital 
Companief,  the  basis  of  which  was  settled, 
daring  his  reign,  and  effected  by  the 
award  of  lord  Godolphin,  early  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  which  formed  the 
existing  "  United  Company  of  Merchants 
of  England  trading  to  the  East  Indies/' 

From  the  anion  of  the  two  Companies  in 
1707-8,  to  the  peace  of  Aixla-Ch^pelle, 
in  1748,  the  chartered  rights  of  the  United 
Company  were  saccessi?ely  recognised 
and  extended,  by  a  series  of  acts  of  par- 
liament during  the  reigns  of  qoeen  Anne, 
George  1,  and  George  2;  for  by  the  Act 
10th  queen  Anne  (1713),  it  was  enacted, 
that  the  exclnsive  privileges  of  trade  to 
the  East  Indies  shoald-  be  continued  to  the 
Company,  till  three  years  after  the  25th 
March  1733;  and  by  ao  Act,  Srd  George 
2,  (1730),  It  was  declared,  that  the  Com* 
pany  should  continue  a  body  corporate, 
with  perpetual  succession,  with  a  right  to 
trade  to  the  East  Indies;  in  their  corporate 
capacity,  notwithstanding  the  redemption 
of  their  capital  stock,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  their  exclusive  privileges ;  which 
exclusive  privileges  were,  by  this  Act, 
larUier  renewed  to  the  Company  for 
thirty-three  years,  or  till  three  years  after 
the  25th  March  1766. 

This  Act  was  farther  confirmed  by  the 
17th  George  2,  (1744'),  when  the  Com- 
pany's exclusive  privileges  were  extended 
for  fourteen  years  longer,  or  to  three 
years  after  1780;  they  thus  had  their 
exclusive  privileges  uninterruptedly  con- 
tinued to  them  (or  fifty  years,  or  from  the 
S5tb  March  1733,  to  the  25th  March 
178S, 

Several  important  events  occurred,  in 
the  long  period  fi*om  the  union  of  the  two 
Companies,  to  the  peace  of  Aix*la-Cha- 
pelle,  which  gave  a  new  character  to  the 
situation  of  the  United  Company's  posses- 
sions and  trade,  both  in  England  and  in 
the  East  Indies. 

The  French  power  and  trade,  in  India, 
were  rapidly  increasing  on  the  Coroman- 
del  coast,  white  the  events  in  the  penin- 
sula of  India,  firom  the  fall  of  the  Mogul 
and  Mahrattaeropires,  and  from  the  death 
of  the  Nizadl-ul-fliuluk,  led  to  the  rise  of 
lesser  independent  stales,  founded  by  mi- 
litary adventurers,  who  were  considered, 
m  England,  as  /native  princes.  These 
events  not  only  changed  the  relative  si- 
taation  of  the  Company  with  their  foreign 
Jtattona  and  trade,  but  began  to  hold  out 


temptations  to  the  rival  European  compa-  , 
nies,  particularly  the  French  company,  to 
acquire  territory  in  India,  and  to  expel 
the  English  from  their  factories  and  trade. 
Hence  the  maritime  powers  in  Europe 
were  forming  stipul at iqiis, in  ireatids,  suited 
to  preserve  the  interests  of  their  respective 
companies,  at  a  time  when  the  political 
anarchy  in  Hindostan  was  not  ^inderstood 
in  Europe: — the  rights  of  the  Company* 
therefore,  were  considered  to  be  important 
subjects  of  public  interest,  and  their  ex- 
clusive privileges  of  trade,  the  necessary 
means  of  enabling  them  to  hold  out  against 
the  encroachments  of  their  European  rivals. 

The  rights  which  the  Company  had 
acquired,  by  their  former  charters,  to  their  . 
factories  or  possessions,  were  continued  to 
them,  from  1748  to  1763,  and  were  ex- 
tended and  explained  by  successive  grants, 
during  this  period,  viz.  to  erect  courts  of 
judicature,  to  make  distributions  of  prize* 
money,  &c.  The  Company'^  factories, 
during  this  eventful  period,  which,  hitherto, 
had  been  protected  by  small  guards,  were 
turned  into  military  stations,  and  distinct 
armies  formed,  whose  conquests  on  the 
Coromandel  coast,  under  general  Lawrence 
and' colonel  Ford,  and,  in  Bengal,  under 
the  great  lord  Clive,  acquired  what  has, 
since  that  period,  been  termed  '<  British 
India.''  Though  the  Company  were 
assisted  in  noaking  these  conquests,  by  a 
small  proportion  of  the  King's  forces 
(Adlercron's  and  Draper's  regiments),  yet 
those  regiments  were  disbanded  in  India 
at  the  peace,  and  many  of  {he  officers  and 
men  embodied  with  the  Company's  troops. 

The  situation  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's affairs,  from  1763  to  1784',  from 
the  magnitude  of  their  territorial  acquisi- 
tions, soon  after  the  «peace  of  1763, 
became  subjects  of  parliamentary  enquiry  ' 
and  report.  Exclusive  privileges  of  trade 
had  been  previously  granted  to  them,  by 
the  Act  n^d*,  up  to  March  25th  1783; 
but  as  an  opinion  prevailed,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  the  public  were  entitled,  to  a 
proportion  of  the  revenues  of  the  con- 
quered provinces,  and  the  Company,  on 
the  other  hand,  considered  them  as  ac- 
quisitions which  their  armies,  aided  by  the 
King's  fleets,  had  obtained,  it  was  agreed 
by  the  Act,  7th  George  3,  (1767),  that  the 
Company  should  pay  4^)0,000/.  per  annum, 
for  two  years,  to  the  public*  that  they 
might  be  enabled  to  consolidate  the  go- 
vernment of  the  territories  which  their 
armies  had  acquired.  In  1769,  a  similar 
agreement   waa  made  by  the   Act,  0th 
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George  S,  by  which  the  territoritl  acqui- 
sitions were  to  remain  with  the  Company^ 
for  a  farther  term  of  five  years,  on  paying 
to  ihe  public  the  ^um  of  400,000/.  per 
' annum. 

In  1773,*  however,  the  Company, 
being  under  considerable  pecuniary  dif- 
fi  uUies,  ^ere  obliged  to  apply  to  parlia- 
ment for  a  loan  of  1,400,000/. ;  and  it  was 
agreed,  by  the  Act,  1 3th  George  3,  that 
the  public  should  forego  their  claim  to 
any  participation  in  the  territorial  revenues 
till  »uch  time  as  this  loan  should  be  repaid 
and  the  bond  debt  of  the  Company  reduced 
to  a  Hpecified  sum« 

Tiie  Company,  in  1779,  hafin|^  fully 
repaid  this  loan,  and  reduced  their  bond 
di  bt  to  the  specified  sum,  it  was  agreed, 
by  the  Act,  1 9ih.  George  3,  that  the  terri- 
torial acquisitions  should  be  continued  to 
them  for  one  year  longer,  or  till  the  5th  of 
April  1780,  without  paying  any  compen- 
sation to  the  public;  and  in  this  Act, 
the  clause,  '^  saving  the  righta  of  the 
crown,  and  of  the  Company,''  was  first  in- 
troduced. Previously  to  the  expiration 
of  this  last  Act,  it  was  deemed  expedient 
to  continue  the  territorial  acquisitions  in  the 
pos!<ession  of  the  Company,  for  one  year 
longer,  or  to  the  5th  April  1781,  which 
was  accordingly  enacted  by  the  Act, 
20th  George  3,  (1780);  but  no  compensa- 
tion was  paid  by  the  Company  to  the 
public  for  the  same. 

The  Company's  exclusive  privileges  of 
trade,  granted  under  the  Act  1744,  being, 
at  this  time,  nearly  expired,  they  peti- 
tioned parliament  tor  a  renewal  thereof; 
and  having  agreed  to  pay  to  the  public 
the  sum  of  400,000/.  in  discharge  of  all 
claims  in  respect  of  the  territorial  acquisi- 
tions, up  to  the  1st  of  March  1781,  it  was 
enacted,  by  the  Act  2 1  st  George  3,(1781,) 
that  the  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  should 
be  renewed  to  the  Company,  till  March  1st 
1794,  and  that  the  territorial  acc^uisitions 
should  remain  with  them  durmg  the 
same  period,  .without  making  any  addi- 
tional payments  to  the  public  for  them. 
In  this  Act,  the  clause  is  again  introduced, 
"  that  nothing  therein  contained  should 
extend  to  prejudice  or  aflfect  the  rights  or 
claims  of  the  public,  or  of  the  Company, 
respecting  the  said  territorial  acquisitions 
or  revenues." 

*  A  full  account  of  the  several  proceed- 
wgH  in  parliament,  in  1773,  relating  to  the 
aftairs  of  the  East  India  Company,  will  be 
found  in  the  17th  Volume  of  the  ndw  Par- 
liamentary History  of  England. 
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An  important  change*  bowerer,  was  hn 
Inxiuced  m  1784^  and  which  has  been 
continued  to  the  present  time,  in  the  ad- 
ministration  of  the  Company's-  donescic 
and  foreign  afi&irs ;  or  allowing  the  admi- 
nistration, as  well  as  the  trade,,  to  continae 
with  the  courts  of  directors  and  proprie- 
tors, but  constituting  a  board  of  comnii* 
sioners  for  the  afikirs  of  India,  with  powen 
to  superintend  their  political,  financial, 
and  military  operations,  and  leaving  Um 
management  of  their  commerce  to  ths 
directors,  as  the  representatives  of  thst 
body,  whose  property,  or  slock,  under  itt 
various  amounu,  had  created,  preserved, 
and  brought  the  East  India  trade  te  iti 
existinff  magnitude  and  importance. 

The  mterests  of  the  East  India  Company, 
domestic  and  foreign,  from  1784  to  the 
present  time,  as  fiar  as  regarded  the  nixtd 
administration  of  their  a&irs,  at  home,  by 
the  court  of  directors,  and  by  the  hosol 
of  commissioners,  remained  nearly  in  the 
same  situation,  till  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
1793,  which,  like  this  preceding  Acl» 
waved  the  question  of  the  respective  rigbli 
or  claims  of  the  public,  and  of  the  Com- 
pany, to  the  territorial  acqaisitions,  sod 
revenues,  yet  left  them  in  possessieo  of 
the  Company.  It  is  memorable,  on  this 
occasion,  that  the  exclusive  privil'egei  of 
the  Company,  and  the  claims  of  those  who 
wished  to  participate  in  the  trade/  were 
fully  exainined,  before  the  resolotioM 
were  formed,  on  which  the  Act  was  to 
proceed  :— the  claims  from  the  proprietor! 
of  mines  in  Cornwall,  from  Exeter,  (rom 
Manchester,  &c.  were  sent  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board,  to' the  chairman,  and 
explanations  received  firom  the  commitKe 
of  correspondence  : — the  resolutions  were 
then  sent  to  the  directors,  and  commonl- 
cated  to  the  court  of  proprietors,  and  tbca 
finally  returned  to  ministers,  and  by  then, 
brought  forward,  as  the  basis  of  the  act  of 
parliament* 

Several  events  had  occurred  in  India, 
which  required  that  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  his  Majesty's  milit^ry^  forces 
sbould  be  stationed,  permanently,  in  the 
East  Indies.— The  restoration  of  the 
French  settlements,  at  the  peace  of  178S# 
bad  again  given  an  opportunity  to  that 
restless  government,  to  aitelApt,  during 
the  war  which  followed  in  Europe,  to 
excite  commotions  among  the  native 
chiefs,  that  menaced  the  safety  of  the 
provinces  which  the  Company  bad  ac- 
quired, at  the  peace  oft  1763 ;  and  though 
it   is    unoflccisary    to   describe    eTcoU 
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which  lire  in  every  man's  recollection^  it 
b  impostible  not  to  refer  to  the  able  policy 
of  the  Tenerable  Mr,  Hastings,  and  of 
lord  Cornwallii»  and  to  the  energy  and 
wisdom  of  the  marquis  Wellesley,  which 
tended  to  confirm  tbe  English  provinces  in 
their  allegiance,  to  expel  the  French, 
and  to  establish  the  paramoont  power  of 
Britain  in  tbe  peninsula  of  India. 

In  the  course  of  the  wars,  during  this 
period,  wbich  were  supported  chiefly  by 
tbe  resources  of  the  Company,  conquests 
were  made  jointly  by  their  armies,  and  by 
tbe  King's  troops.  A  political  change, 
however,  took  place  in  the  countries 
within  the  Company's  limits ;  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  the  French 
islands,  and  recently  the  Dutch  islands, 
have  been  placed  under  the  crown,  while 
the  trade  to  them  has  been,  in  a  great 
measure  conducted  by  the  Company. 

From  the  whole  of  these  events  and 
facu,  regarding  the  charters  granted  to 
the  London  and  to  the  English  Company, 
and  the  charter  to  the  United  Company, 
extended  and  explained  by  a  series  of 
acts  of  parlament,  it  follows,  that  tbe 
**  permanent  rights  of  tbe  Company  are, 
to  be  a  body  corporate,  with  succession; 
to  purchase  and  alienate  lands  in  Britain ; 
to  form  settlements,  build  forts,  appoint 
governors,  coin  Inoney  in  India,  erect 
courb  of  judicature,  and  raise  and  main- 
tain forces  in  India ;  and  to  trade  to  the 
East  Indies  on  a  joint  stock,  though  their 
exclusive  privileges  of  trade  should  cease 
and  determine  ;''  and  their  exclusive  pri- 
vileges of  trade  were,  by  the  Act  1793,  so 
fisr  accommodated  lo  the  demands  of  the 
private  merchants,  as  to  afilbrd  them  a 
proportion  of  tonnage  for  tfaeir  imports 
and  exports,  in  the  Company's  fleets, 
without  incurring  the  risks  of  illicit  trade 
to  foreign  countries,  or  of  smuggling,  by 
making  the  eitports  and  imports  subject 
to  the  regulations  at  the  India  House, 
and  to  tbe  governments  of  tbe  Company 
abroad. 

Tbe  question,  therefore,  that  is  now  to 
be  decided  is,— whether  the  Permanent 
Rights  of  the  Company  can  be  taken 
from  them ;  and  if  this  can  Be  done, 
whether  they  have  not  a  legal  and  equit- 
able right  to  reimbursement  for  the  im- 
menae  sums  which  the  acquisition  of  them 
bat  coat,  for  more  than  two  centuries  ? 

Mr.  Bruce  next  requested  tbe  attention 
of  the  Committee  4o  the  experience  of 
more  than  200  years,  during  which  the 
commerce  of  Great  Britain"  with  the  East 


Indiet,  has  been  preserved  to  the  reahn^ 
under  exclusive  privileges  of  trade^  not^ 
withstanding  a  soccession  of  attempts  at 
partial  changes.  ^  j 

On  thir  snliject  he  observed,  ^at  il 
would  be  proper  to  advert  to  the  circma* 
stances,  that  the  exclusive  privileges  were 
originally  conferred  on  the  Company,  to 
enable  the  adventurers  to  obtain  a  fair  re* 
turn  for  tbe  capital  which  they  had  em* 
barked,  for  establishing  a  direct  trade  be* 
tween  England  and  the  East  Indies;  next 
to  enable  the  Company  to  enter  into  a 
competition  with  foreisn  companies,  and 
to  draw  tbe  balance  of  the  East  India  trade 
in  favour  of  Britain ;  and,  lastly,  to 
enable  them,  through  their  trade,  to  rea* 
lize,  for  the  public,  the  commercial  ad* 
vantages  and  revenues  which  were  con« 
nected  with  tbe  territorial  possessions. 

The  first  infringement  made  on  the 
Company's  exclusive  privileges,  was  the 
licences  grAted  to  Mjchelboum  and 
others,  by  king  James  1,  and  to  the  asso- 
ciations of  Oourten,  &c.  doriog  the  reiga 
of  Charles  1,  which  terminated  tn  soccec* 
sive  losses  to  the  Company's  trade  and 
factories,  in  tbe  exposure  of  many  of  their 
servanu  to  imprisonment  and  death,  in 
tbe  ruin  of  the  licensed  individuals  and  as* 
sociations,  and  in  the  introduction  of  piracy 
in  the  Indian  seas. 

A  second  infringement  on  the  Com* 
pany's  exclusive  privileges  took  place 
during  the  Usurpation,  by  the  merchant 
adventurers,  who  were  allowed  to  fit  out 
large  equipments.  By  the  interferencea 
of  those  merchants,  they  not  only  over* 
stocked  the  Easter^  markets  with  Euro- 
pean cominodities,  and'lowered  the  prices 
of  them,  but  raised  the  prices  of  Indian 
produce,  and  brought  goods  of  inferior 
quality  into  the  European  markets ;  and 
this,  notwithstanding  the  stfodg  hand 
with  which  the  Protector  over-nUed  the 
Dutch,  obliged  him,  and  his  council  of 
state,  to  recognize  the  principle  of  pre* 
serving  the  trade  of  the  East  to  the  king* 
dom,  by  restoring  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany  their  exclusive  privileges. 

An  indirect  attempt  on  the  Company's 
exclusive  privileges  took  place  in  1679-80>. 
by  private  English  merchants  fitting  out 
ships  at  Cadiz,  for  trade  to  the  East  Indies. 
The  crews  of  these  interloping  vessels,  (at 
they  were' then  denominated,)  frequently 
became  pirates,  which  exposed  tbe  Com* 
pany's  factories  to  heavy  losses,  and  their 
servants  to  great  danger,  from  their  peiw 
sons  and  property  being  seized  to  make 
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good  the  losses  of  the  natives :  hence  this 
project,  also,  was  laid  aside. 

Another  infringement  on  the  Company's 

,  exclusive  privileges,  took  place  daring 
the  reign  of  king  William,  who,  from 
being  partial  to  the  Dutch  establishment 
of  several  companies,  formed  the  English 
East  India  company,  in  the  manner  which 
bas  been  described,  with  the  object  of 
creating  a  competition  in  trade,  between 
the  two  Companies;  but  the  experience 
of  a  very  few  years  satisfied  this  wise  so* 
▼ereign,  that  by  such  competition,  the 
East  India  trade  and  factories  might  be 
lost,  and  induced  him  to  recommend  an 
onion,  which  (as  has  been  observed)  was 
effected  in  the  reigpn  of  q^een  Anne. 
•  The  next  infringement,  in  point  of  time, 
on  the  Company  s  exclusive  privileges, 
was  indirect,  arising  from  foreigners,  com- 
bined with  the  speculations  of  English  and 
Dutch  smugglers. 

After  the  port  of  Ostend  %a8  declared 
a  free  port>  m  1714,  Dutch  and  English 
ships  were  cleared  out»  on  Dutch  and 
English  capitals,  and  opened  a  trade, 
under,  the  imperial  flag,  with  the  East 
Indies,  to  the  detriment  of  the  British 
trade  and  revenue  ;  the  evils  from  which, 
formed  the  subject  of  remonstrances  to 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  of  successive  acts 
of  parliament  to  prevent  smuggling  of 
Indian  produce  into  England. 

Another  infringement  on  the  Company's 
trade,  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Danes  having  factories  in  the  peransula  of 
India;  and  so  far  their  trade  was  not  an 
infringement  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
the  Company  ;  but  this  suggested  the 
project  of  fittmg  out  ships  at  Copenhagen^ 
on  British  capital,  and  obtaining 'returns, 
not  from  the  sales  of  the  carsoes  only, 
but  by  Respondentia  Bonds,  for  money 
advanced  by  British  subjects  in  India, 
hearing  a  high  interest,  and  payable,  nine 
months  after  the. arrival  of  the  ships  at 
Copenhagen ;,  a  project  which  diminished 
the  British  re-exports  to  the  North,  and 
produced  a  considerable  smuggling  of 
Indian  goods  into  Britain. 

The  last  infringement  on  the  Company's 
exclusive  privileges  has  arisen  from  the 

.French  Revolution,  which  has  involved 
this  country  in  war.  for  more  than  twenty 
vears,  during  which  period,  the  Americans 
have  interfered  in  the  India  and  China 
trade,  as  neutrals,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  charges  of  maintaining  settlements, 
and  have  been  allowed  the  advantages  of 
thii  tradiy  in  the  vain  hope  that  it  might 
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prevent  their  co-operation  with  France,  in 
Its  revolutionary  wars;  and  it  is  certainly 
a  hard  circumstance,  that  the  policy  of  the 
state  should  allow  such  an  indnlgence  to 
our  now  enemy,  and  harder  still,  that 
their  success,  as  neutrals,  under  this  in* 
dulgence,  should  be  founded  on  by  the  pe- 
titioners' against  the  Company,  as  a  reason 
for  divesting  them  of  their  privileges; 
though,  in  the  exercise  of  those  privileges, 
the  Company  have  acquired  tne  Indian 
empire,  and '  preserved  to  the  kingdom 
almost  the  exclusive  trade  to  the  East 
Indies* 

Mr.  Bruce  stated,  that  his  third  object 
was,  an  enumeration  of  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  losses  and  dangers  in  India, 
and  to  the  China  trade,  which  a  deviation 
from  the  existing  system  of  Indian  afikirs 
might  produce. 

The  losses  in  India,  he  explained,  might 
be  considered,  both  as  commercial  and 
political. 

The  first  commercial  loss  might  be,  that 
the  regular  annual  demand  of  the  Com- 
pany would  be  diminished,  and  the  pr(K 
vision  of  investments  would  no  longer  be 
an  encouragement  to  the  cultivators  and 
manufacturers  of  Indian  produce.  This 
danger  was  best  illustrated  by  a  reference 
to  former  revolutions  in  India.  After 
the  fall  of  the  court  of  Delhi,  there  re- 
mained no  seat  of  luxury  and  magnificence 
for  the  consumption  of  the  finer  prodee- 
tions  of  the  East ;  and  it  was  the  event  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Company's  power, 
that  revived  this  demand  for  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  India : — the  encou- 
ragement given  by  the  Company's  go?em^ 
ments  and  servants  to  the  natives,  has 
placed  them  in  a  slate  of  safety  and  pros« 
perity,  unknown  under  the  arbitrary  go- 
vernments to  which  they  had  been  sub- 
jected ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  prevented 
the  irregular  and  dangerous  interference 
of  European  adventurers  with  their  super- 
stitions and  usages,  who,  without  such 
controul  as  has  been  kept  over  them  by 
the  Company's  servants,  might  have  pro- 
duced an  anarchy  leading  to  the  loss  of  an 
empire,  founded,  as  Mr.  Hastings  termed 
it,  "  on  the  breath  of  opinion." 

A  second  commercial  loss  might  be^ 
the  depriving  the  natives  of  that  pecuniiry 
assistance  which  they,  at  present,  receife, 
by  advances  of  money  from  the  Company's 
governments.  • 

It  is  this  advance  of  money  to  the  na- 
tive cultivator,  manufacturer,  and  mer- 
chant, that  enables  them  to  provide  arti- 
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clea  to  be  ready  »t  the  aetaon  of  export, 
and  thus  ^Sordn  a  regular  supply  for  the 
British  and  Earopean  markets  ;-->thi8  no 
priTate  merchant  could  attempt  because, 
whether  bis  capital  be  equal  to  such  an 
undertaking  or  not,  is  not  the  question  ; 
for  the  natives,  from  habit,  have  a  confi- 
dence in  the  Company's  servanu,  which 
they  cannot  be  supposed  to  place  in  stran- 
gers, as  the  private  merchants  would  be, 
notwithstanding  any  regulation  which  the 
wisdom  of  government  might  devise. 

A  third  commercial  loss  might  be,  the 
interruption  of  the  circuitous  commerce  of 
the  Company  in  the  countries  within  their 
limits,  which  consists  of  a  country  trade, 
under, regulations  by  government,  wbich^ 
are  fully  understood.  This  arrangement 
enables  the  Company,  though  with  fre* 
quent  losses,  or  inconsiderable  profit  on 
particular  articles,  not^  only  to  supply  the 
aeveral  parts  of  the  peninsula,  but  also  to 
furnish  to  China,  proportions  of  bullion 
and  Indian  articles,  which  have  progres- 
sively lessened  the  demand  for  bullion 
from  Europe,  which  that  country,  for  many 
years,  would  alone  take,  and  which 
foreigners,  particularly  the  Americans, 
are  obliged  to  pay. 

The  last  commercial  loss  might  be,  the 
interruption,  if  not  the  total  ruin  of  the 
China  trade.  The  idea  of  opening  the 
trade  to  India,  but  not  to  China,  must 
have  arisen  with  those  only,  who  did  not 
advert  either  to  the  existing  relations  be- 
tween the  Indian  and  the  China  markets, 
or  to  the  peculiar  and  impracticable  cha- 
racter of  the  Chinese  government.  If  the 
trade  should  be  opened  to  India,  and  the 
exclusive  trade  to  China  be  proposed  to 
be  continued  with  the  Company,  the 
scheme  would  be  found  unwise,  if  not  im- 
practicable; both  because  the  strictest 
regulations  have  been  established  by  the 
directors,  and  the  Company's  foreign  go- 
vernments, to  prevent  irregularities  in  the 
country  ships  which  proceed  from  India 
to  China ;  and  though  these  regulations 
have,  in  general,  been  effectual,  yet  the 
Company's  sopracargoes  at  Canton  have 
been  exposed  to  serious  disputes  wfth  that 
singular  government,  in  consequence  of 
occasional  irregularities.  Itwill  be  recol- 
lected,  that  the  Chinese  have  es^iblished  a 
company,  of  what  are  termed  Hong,  or  Se- 
cnrity  Merchants,  who  are  responsible  to 
the  govenfment,  and  that  the  least  irregu- 
larity requires  the  person  committing  it 
to  be  seized  and  punished;  or  if  he  can- 
not be  found,  the  punisbmeot  if  inflicted 
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I  on  some  otiier  British  subject.  It  ]s,ihere^ 
I  fore,  the  high  character  of  the  Company's 
servants,  for  regularity  in  their  conduet 
and  dealings,  while  they  remain  at  Canton, 
,that  has  alone  preserved  the  trade,  and  no 
regulations  that  could  be  established  in 
Britain,  would  be  attended  to  by  the  Chi* 
nese  government :  hence  this  most  valua- 
ble branch  of  the  Company's  trade  would 
be  endangered,  if  not  lost.  If  the  free 
traders  should  be  allowed  to  pass  the 
Straits  of  Malacca  and  Sunda,  and  to  enter 
the  Chinese  seas,  they  not  only  would 
have  opportunities  of  smuggling  opium 
into  China  (which  is  prohibited  by  the 
Chinese  government),  but  could  obtain 
China  pnnluce,  though  of  inferior  quality, 
from  the  junks,  and  find  places  of  deposit 
for  thehi,  both  in  the  Spice  Islands  (the 
Moluccas  and  Bandas)  and  at  the  other 
Malay  Islands,  (Borneo,  Celebes^  &c.) 
where,  as  in  former  times,  there  might  be 
a  probability  of  piracy,  which  would  break 
the  connection  established  between  the 
Company  and  the  port  of  Canton,  and 
bring  disgrace  on  the  British  character. 

If  these  commercial  losses  are  probable, 
the  political  losses  are  equally  to  be  ap- 
prehended. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  preserve  the  allegiance  of  the  na* 
tives,  in  the  British  Indian  provinces,  to 
any  form  of  government,  but  that  which 
they  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  aa 
engrafted  on  the  Mogul,  or  native  esta- 
blishments; and  though  the  Company  can 
act  as  feudatories  of  the  native  govern- 
ments, it  would  be  a  difficult  circumstance, 
indeed,  to  find  any  new  body,  subordinate, 
to  the  crown,  in  England,  in  which  this 
feudatory  character  could  be  vested,  on 
the  extinction  of  the  E^stlndia  Company ; 
and,  therefore,  though  in  theory,  regula- 
tions might  be  framed  for  this  pur|.«ose, 
the  attempt  to  carry  them  into  practice, 
by  force,  would  produce  that  anarchy, 
which  might  terminate  in  the  loss  of  the 
British  possessions. 

The  introduciion,  in  the  next  place, 
under  any  regulations,  of  adventurers  not 
under  controul,  would  necessarily  produce 
colonization.  If  the  plan  be  to  allow  an 
entrance  to  the  European  traders  to  the 
principal  seats  of  government  only,  the 
impossibility  of  preventing  the  entrance 
of  individuals  into  the  interior  is  obvious, 
and  the  consequences  have  been  fully  esta- 
blished, by  the  evidence  before  the  House 
and  the  Committee* 

The  greatoKf  $aA  perhaps  tho  mott  ob« 
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politictl  loss,  in  the  third  place, 
would  be,  that  of  dismembering  the  civil 
«nd  commercial  relattonii'  by  which  the 
British  possessions  are,  at  present,  main- 
tained, and  of  alienating  the  attachments 
and  allegiance  of  the  nati?e  military  force, 
by  which  their  territories  have  been  ac- 
quired and  are  still  presenred*  The  fullest 
evidence  has  been  obtained  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  natives,  the  simplicity  of 
their  habits,  and  their  attachment  to  their 
usages ;  and  it  has  been  an  uniform  in- 
struction to  the  civil  and  military  servants 
of  the  Company,  on  no  occasion  to  6ffend 
against  them.  Whether  the  prejudices 
and  the  usages  of  the  natives,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  people,  accord  with  European, 
•r  raiher  British,  notions  of  propriety,  is 
Bot  the  question  ;  for  among  every  peo- 
ple, and  in  every  age,  prejudices  and 
usages  have  been  found  an  over-match 
for  reason,  and  frequently  for  morality. 

The  last  political  loss  would  be,  what  is 
•bviuus  at  home ;  the  loss  of  an  auxiliary 
marine,  which,  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
has,  on  so  many  occasions,  been  an  im- 
portant addition  to  our  navy,  and  contri- 
buted to  our  national  safety ;  the  loss  of 
establishments,  formed  at  the  expence  of 
many  millions,  for  creating  and  preserv- 
ing this  marine ;  and  the  loss  of  a  revenue 
(amounting,  at  this  time,  to  about 
4,500,000/.)  from  the  Company's  trade, 
collected  with  facility,  and  with  moderate 
charges :  and  it  is  yet  to  be  ascertained, 
what  compensation  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  people  must  receive,  who  are 
either  directly  employed  under  the  Com- 
pany, or  indirectly  supported  by  the  ex- 
ports they  send  to  India  and  to  China,  and 
py  the  sale  of  the  imports  they  bring  from 
Voth  countries ;  without  saying  any  thing 
£Eirther,  than  by  a  reference  to  the  capital 
atock  of  the  £ast-India  Company,  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  of  twelve  millioDS  sterling, 
and  subscribed  for,  in  the  year  1793,  on  a 
Reliance  on  the  contiouapce  of  the  Com- 
pany's government  an(^trade. 

Mr,  Bruce  next  requested  the  attention 
of  the  Committee,  to  a  few  remarks  on  the 
sources  of  the  applications  for  an  open 
trade;  on  the  proposed  Resolutions, 
printed  by  order  of  the  House,  on  the  22d 
March  1815;  and  on  th^  evidence  sub- 
sequently laid  before  the^lkase,  by  the 
Company. 

The  first  source  of  these  applications,  af 

&r  as  can  be  ascertained  from  facts,  was  a 

supposed  increase  of  tonnage,  exports, 

and  imports.    It  has  beeo,  aMomed  u  a 
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fact,  but  without  either  catimale  or  jtww 
dence  to  support  it,  that  the  open  trade  to 
India,  and  subsequently  to  China,  would 
rapidly  tend  to  increase  the  tonnage  to  an 
indefinite  extent.  It  has  not/however,  been 
even  attempted  to  be  shewn,  either  by  etti* 
mate  or  evidence,  that  the  ships  of  the  pri* 
vate  merchants,  of  350  tons,  from  the  river 
Thames,  and  much  less  the  ships  from  the 
out-ports,  would  equal  the  known  tonnage 
of  the  Company.  That  they  would  do  so, 
is  mere  assertion,  and  assertion  by  clasaea 
of  petitioners,  many  of  them  inland,  and 
none  of  them  presuming  on  any  thing,  but 
that  the  free  trade  would  extend  their 
shipping  to  an  immense  amount.  It  has 
not,  in  the  same  manner,  been  attempted 
to  be  shewn,  either  by  estimate  or  other** 
wise,  what  the  an^ount  of  the  exports 
would  be ;  for  not  a  single  new  ar- 
ticle has  been  specified  as  intended  to  be 
exported.  In  like  manner,  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  there  would  be  a  great  in- 
crease of  the  imports  of  Indian  produce: 
but  if  Indian  manufactures  could  be 
brought  home,  and  sold  in  fair  compe^ 
tition  with  our  home  manufactures,  the 
free  merchant  and  manufacturer  would 
probably  be  soon  as  much  at  variance 
with  eaqh  other,  as  they  are  now  united 
against  the  East-India  Company. 

Another  source  of  these  applications  is, 
the  general  right  of  all  British  subjects  to 
trade  to  all  countries,  subject  to  the  Bri- 
tish power,  or  connected,  by  the  relations 
of  amity,  with  Britain. 

Had  the  territorial  possessions  of  the  . 
Company  been,  like  our  ancient  North 
American  colonies,  formed  and  maintained 
for  centuries,  by  the  British  goverument> 
and  defti|)ded  by  the  British  arms,  the  ge« 
neral  right  of  British  subjects  to  trade  to 
them  would  be  undeniable ;  bot  the  Indian 
possessions  do  not  come  under  this  de« 
scription,  for  the  ancient  factories  of  the 
Compaqy  were  purchased,*  or  acquired, 
by  cessions  from  the  native  powers,  for 
valuable  considerations.  It  is  little  more 
than  half  a  century  since  the  Indian  pos- 
sessions were  conquered  by  the  Cempany 'i 
arms,  and  administered  on  the  basis  of  the 
native  governments,  of  which  they  were 
the  professed  subordinates :  and  can  an 
equal  rigV  be  asserted  by  those,  who  have 
had  no  share  in  embarking  either  their 
property  in  acquiring  such  a  territory,  or 
risking  their  lives  in  preserving  it,  as  by 
those  who  have  actually  acquired  aM 
preserved  our  Indian  domtniens  ? 

Oa  Uie  proposed  SesoUiUoiis,  Mr.  Brace 
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observed,  that  be  must  confiDe  himself  en- 
tirely to  those  which  were  laid  before 
the  House,  on  the  22d  March,  the  altera- 
tions, or  additions  to  which,  he  had  only 
been  possessed  of  for  a  few  hours ;  and 
then  stated,  that  though  the  Brst  Resolution 
proposed  to  continue  the  Company's  pri- 
▼ileges,  the  exceptions  to  it,  in  the  sub- 
. sequent  Resolution,  so  weakened  those  pri- 
vileges, as  to  render  the  exercise  of  them 
impracticable.  Is  it  to  be  understood  by 
**  the  continuance  of  their  existing  privi- 
leges,*' that  the  Company's  right  of  pro- 
perty to  their  ancient  seats  of  trade,  is  to 
.be  admitted,  and  their  claims  to  the  terri- 
torial acqoisition8waived,a8in  former  Acts, 
and  that  the  exceptions  in  the  subsequent 
Resolutions,  referred  to  the  trade  only  ? 

2.  That  though  the  exclusive  trade  in 
tea  is,  by  the  second  Resolution,  to  remain 
with  the  Company,  the  other  China  ex- 
ports (nankeens,  raw-silks,  &c.)  are  not 
specified.  If  the  open  traders  are  to  be 
allowed  to  pass  the  Straits  of  Malacca  to 
the  Spice  Islands,  &c.  they  might  then  in- 
terfere, as  has  been  stated,  with  the  China 
trade,  and  thus  not  only  all  kinds  of 
China  exports,  but  even  tea^  by  illicit  con- 
nections, between  the  eastern  islands  and 
the  coasts  of  China,  might  become  part  of 
their  homeward  assortments^  and  thus 
most  materially  diminish  the  Company's 
sales,  for  home  consumption,  and  the  re- 
export of  that  valuable  article :  and  it  is 
remarkable,  that  no  provision  is  made,  in 
any  of  the  Resolutions,  for  the  same  open 
sales  and  public  competition  at  the  out- 
ports,  which  have  been  carried  on,  with  so 
much  benefit  to  the  public,  by  the  East 
India  Company  ;  nor  is  it  specified,  whe- 
ther the  usual  exports  from  England  to 
China,  and  from  India  to  China,  are  to 
be,  as  at  this  time,  exclusively  carried  on 
by  the  Company,  or  not.  Can  any  se- 
curity be  given,  that  the  open  traders,  if 
they  are  allowed  to  enter  the  China  seas, 
will  not  purchase  Banca  tin,  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  they  can  carry  out  the  tin  of 
Cornwall  ?  Is  it  to  be  a  provision,  that 
they  are  to  export  Devonshire  long  ells, 
even  at  a  loss;  or  is  that  export  to  be 
giren  up  ?  and  is  there  any  security,  that 
Sie  open  traders  will  return  to  Britain,  and 
not  go  to  North  America,  Spanish  Ame- 
rica,  or  even  to  ports  in  Europe,  where 
they  may  sell  both  ship  and  cargo  ? 

3.  That  the  exception,  in  the  third  Re- 
*  solution,    which  lays  open  the  trade   to 

India  to  such  ports  as  have  warehouses, 
wet^docks,  or  basins,  or  may  volunteer  the  I 
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building  of  them,  certainly  .renders  the 
imports  of  the  Compapy,  from  India,  less, 
by  the  proportion  or  quantity  which  the 
open  traders  may  import  to  the  out-ports ; 
and  if  the  capital  stock  of  the  Company  is 
proposed  to  be  employed  in  this  trade,  it 
will  make  the  returns  inadequate  to  pay 
even  the  existing  dividend  on  ir. 

4.  That  the  Appropriations  of  the  Ter- 
ritorial Revenues  in  India,  by  the  fourth 
Resolution,  (viz.  to  the  payment  of  the 
civil  and  military  establishments  in  India, 
and  interest  on  the  Indian  debt)  can  leare 
but  a  small  surplus,  either  for  investment, 
or  for  remittances  to  China.  Is  it  in- 
tended that  the  Company  are  to  keep  up 
their  commercial  establishments  in  India, 
when  the  commerce  is  to  be  divided  be- 
tween them  and  the  open  traders  ?  If  so, 
the  proportion  of  trade  which  they  are  to 
carry  on  in  India,  and  the  China  trade, 
would  be  liable  to  the  same  charges,  as  at 
this  time;  though  the  whole  now 
yields  to  the  proprietors  little  more  than 
the  legal  interest  of  money  in  England. 

5.  That  the  Appropriations .  of  the 
Commercial  Profits  in  England,  by  the 
fifth  and  sixth  Resolutions  (viz.  to  the 
payment  of  bills  of  exchaiige,  debts,  inte- 
rest, commercial  charges,  dividend  of  ten 
and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock, 
and  reduction  of  the  Indian  debt,  and  Bond 
debt  in  England)  seem  to  be  utterly  im- 
practicable. It  cannot  be  expected,  that 
the  Company  can  pay  even  their  com- 
mercial charges  in  England,  amounting  to 
above  190,000/.  per  annum,  (including 
22,000/.  per  annum  to  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Affairs  of  India)  and  the  dividend 
of  ten  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  their  stock, 
from  the  crippled  trade  to  India,  and  from 
the  profits  on  tea  only,  to  say  nothing  ot 
the  other  extensive  appropriations;  nor 
can  government  suppose,  that  the  India 
proprietors  will  feel  their  stock  to  be  safe, 
if  it  is  to  be  employed  in  a  commerce  so 
narrowed  and  so  burdened;  for,  if  they 
do  so,  an  ultimate,  if  not  an  immediate 
bankruptcy  must  be  the  result. 

d.  That  by  the  eighth  Resolution,  the 
Company  are  to  be  farther  limited  from 
granting  pensions  and  gratuities  to  meri- 
torious and  deserving  officers,  though  this 
is  the  only  mode  they  have  left  to  them, 
of  rewarding  long  and  approved  services. 
It  need  not  be  mentioned,  that  the  Com- 
pany have  no  honours  to  confer^  but  only 
such  rewards  as  ihey  may  consider  emi- 
nent services  may  merit;  and  if  divested 
of  this  power,  their  servants  would,  be 
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left,  in  many  instances,  friendless,  or  per- 
haps, in  distress.  If  a  provision  of  this 
description  had  formerly  existed,  the  Te- 
nerable  Mr.  Hastings,  to  whom  niay  be 
ascribed  the  preservation  of  the  conquests 
of  lord  Glive,  and  who  gave  so  impressive 
a  proof  at  the  bar,  of  talents  and  services, 
eonld  not,  in  his  own  elegant  langaage, 
**  have  received  that  bf>Ainty  from  the 
Company,  from  which  he  now  derived 
his  subsistence/' 

7^  By  the  Act  of  1793,  the  appoint- 
ment of  governors  and  commanders-in- 
chief  wa»  left  with  the  Company,  as  well 
as  an  express  power  of  recall;  but,  by 
the  ninth  Resolution  (March  22,  1813), 
though  the  appointment,  nominally,. is  to 
remain  with  the  Company,  yet  the  King's 
approbation  is  to  be  given  onde**  the  sign 
manual,  countersigned  by  the  president  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners;  and  it  is  not 
specified,  that  any  power  of  recall,  in  case 
of  mismanagement,  is  to  be  left  to  the 
Company  :  so  that,  in  fact,  a  congi  d'elire 
is  to  be  issued  to  the  Company  to  appoint, 
provided  the  King  ana  the  president 
approve ;  bat  without  leaving  to  the 
Company  the  selection  of  those  persons 
who,  from  long  and  faithful  services,  might 
be  presumed  to  be  best  qualified  to  fill 
those  situations ;  or  the  power  of  recall* 
in^  those,  who,  in  fact,  were  to  be  ap- 
pomted  independently  of  their  ehoice, 
and  whom  they  might  find  inadequate  to 
the  discharge  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant duties* 

On  the  subject  of  the  evidence  laid  be- 
fore the  House,  Mr.  Bruce  observed,  that 
though  he  had  attended  the  examination  of 
the  witnesses,  both  in  the  House,  and  in 
the  Committee,  every  day,  be  considered 
it  to  be  impracticable  to  form  a  just  opi- 
nion of  the  subject,  till  the  whole  of  the 
evidence  had  been  completed;  nor  did  be 
conceive,  that  even  the  great  lord  Chan* 
cellor  ^con  would  have  undertaken  to 
examine  and  decide  on  a  body  of  evi- 
dence, consisting  of  nearly  600  folio  pages, 
in  a  few  hours  :  all,  therefore,  that  an  in- 
dividual; like  himself,  could  attempt,  was 
to  state  the  following  general  facts,  which 
appeared  to  be  established  by  this  j^reat 
body  of  evidence.  That  the  administra- 
tion of  the  British  Indian  provinces,  had, 
hitherto,  proceeded  on  a  system  engrafted 
oh  the  ancient  native  governments ;  and 
from  the  fixed  character  of  the  natives^ 
had  preserved  the  allegiance  of  our  Indian 
subjects,  and  yieMed  a  large  and  perma- 
nent revenue. 
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That  the  regulations,  which  have  hither- 
to been  adopted,  by  the  Company,  had 
prevented  the  indiscriminate  intercourse 
or  interference  of  British  subjects,  or  of 
Europeans,  in  general,  with  the  prejudices 
of  the  natives,  in  favour  of  their  ancient 
opinions,  usages,  and  manners. 

That,  from  the  fixed  character  of  the 
natives,  particularly  the  Hindoos,  the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of  India  have  been 
found  equal  to  their  wants  and  their  de- 
sires; and  that  the  climate,  and  their  ha- 
bits, afforded  no  prospect  of  an  increaae 
of  demand  for  British  goods;  fmrticularly 
when  it  has  appeared,  that  British  artists 
have  settled  at  the  different  presidencies^ 
and  employed  native  workmen,  who  caa 
furnish  the  same  articles  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  they  can  be  imported  from  Britun  ; 
and,  in  fact,  that  British  goods  are  chiefly^ 
if  not  exclusively,  purchased  by  the  Euro- 
pean inhabitants. 

That  the  export  trade  from  Great  Bri- 
tain had  not  only  been  equal  to  the  de- 
mands in  India,  but  in  general,  so  far 
above  them,  that,  in  many  cases,  the  Cooa- 
pany,  add  their  naval  officers,  who  carried 
out  their  little  investments,  freight  firee,. 
and  the  Indian  agents,  were  often  obliged 
to  sell  thecgoods  at  and  below  prime  cost. 

That  the  Imports  from  India  bad,  hitb^- 
to,  notwithstanding  all  the  heavy  duties 
imposed  on  them,  been  equals  not  only  to 
the  home  consumption,  but  to  the  demandi 
for  re-exportation,  though  this  branch  of 
the  trade,  for  reasons  of  stauv^sad  been 
materially  injured  by  the  neutrality  aU 
lowed  to  the  American  traders. 

That  the  smuggling  of  cargoes,  by  the 
Company,  on  the  evidence  of  the  first  re- 
venue officers,  was  impracticable,  as  there 
existed  no  temptation  to  make  the  attempt; 
that  smuggling  had  been  farther  prevent- 
ed, by  the  trade  being  carried  on  in  large 
ships,  with  the  safeguards  of  the  East 
India  docks  and  warehouses;  and  that, 
from  the  lists  of  seizures,  the  smuggling 
had  been  chiefly  detected  in  smaller  arti- 
cles, seized  from  the  crews  and  passen- 
gers. 

That  the  vessels  from  the  out-poils,  of 
350  tons,  either  in  the  onticard  or  home- 
ward voyages,  would  have  greater  ^ility 
in  defrauding  the  revenue,  by  going  to  fin 
reign  poru  to  dispose  of  their  cargoes,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  re-export  trade,  or  by 
smuggling,  in  innumeraole  ways,  into^ 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

That,  from  the  positive  evidence  of  the 
reTonua  officers  of  customs  and  excise,  the 
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tmag|pliiig  of  lD<)ian  and  China  prodoce 
will  increase,  by  dividing  the  trade  be- 
Iweai  the  riTer  Thames  and  the  out-ports, 
al  which  the  revenue  cannot  be  so  effi- 
ciently  collected,  as  at  the  sales  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

Mr.  Bruce  concluded  his  observations, 
by  asking,  whether  it  would  be  wise,  in 
the  present  convulsed  state  of  Europe,  and 
of  the  world,  and  in  the  actual  sUteof  the 
British  resources  and  revenues,  to  interfere 
with  such  an  old  establishment  as  that  of 
the  East  India  Company ;  if  so,  it  was 
sorely  contrary  to  the  practice  of  a  na- 
tion,  distinguished  for  resting  all  its  insti- 
totioDson  experience,  leading  to  improve- 
ments, not  on  theories  in  politics,  or  spe- 
culations in  trade.  The  last  20  years,  he 
obaenred,  had  shewn  enough  of  theory 
and  speculation,  by  the  events  which  had 
desolated  Europe ;  and  it  would  be  a  most 
cruel  event,  indeed,  while  the  insidious  in- 
terferences of  foreigners  haire  been  unabJe 
to  shake  the  foundations  of  oor  gOTern- 
nent,  or  of  the  institutions  subordinate  to 
it,  if  our  own  innovations  should  weaken 
the  one,  or  destroy  the  other. 

Supposing,  however,  that  these  evil  fore- 
bodings should  be  realised,  and  that  the 
Company  should  be  dissolved,  and  their 
trade  annihil%ted,  the  justice  of  the  British 

SOTcmment  will  sorely  grant  a  full  in- 
emnity  to  the  East-India  Company, 
whose  enterprise,  conquests,  and  adminis- 
tration, have  acquired  and  preserved  the 
Indian  empire ;  and  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  shipping,  and  establishments  which 
baTO  been  formed,  at  the  ezpence  of 
many  millions,  under  the  conviction  of  the 
stability  of  the  Company,  and  of  the  navi- 
gation of  its  ships  and  trade  being  confined 
to  the  river  Ibames.  It  would,  to  himself, 
be  a  melancholy  reflection  indeed,  to  have 
lived  to  see  one  political  and  financial 
error  lose  to  the  country  its  American  co- 
lonies, and  to  be  convinced,  that  the  pro- 
posed Resolutions,  if  passed  into  a  law,  in 
opposition  to  a  most  full  and  complete 
body  of  evidence,  would,  in  a  short  time, 
probably  lose  its  Indian  empire  to  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Charks  Grtmt,  Jan.  rose  and  said : 
Sir ;  in  erery  discussion  which  relates  to 
a  change  in  oor  mode  of  governing  India, 
the  first  enquiry  that  naturally  suggests 
itself  is#  what  is  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  under  the  existing 
system.  On  this  point  I  conceive  there 
will  not  be  a  dissentient  Toice.  It  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  sides  that  they  are  in 


a  flourishing  condition,  not  only  as  com* 
pared  with  their  former  situation  under 
the  despotism  of  their, own  princes,  but 
as  compared  with  any  known  standard  in 
any  quarter  of  the  world..    It  is, acknow- 
ledged too  that  they  are  not  only  happy, 
but  in  a  progressive  state  of  happiness. 
If,  then,  the  prosperity  of  the  people  is  to 
form  the  basis  of  every  arrangement  for 
the    government   of   India,    a    practical 
statesman  will  surely  pause  before  he  con- 
sents to  endanger  a  system  which  has  so 
completely  answered  that  object.    It  has 
however  been  maintained  that  this  effect 
is  to  be  attributed  not  to  the  East  India 
Company,  but   to  the  influence  of  the 
British  government.    It  is  said  that  the 
year  1784*,  the  period  a^  which  the  go- 
vernment at  home  assumed  the  superin- 
tendance  of  India,  is  also  the  period  from 
which  the  prosperity  of  India  must  be 
dated.    That  sera  is  established  as  forming 
a  grand  line  of  distinction  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  our  native  subjects,  previous  and 
subsequent.     Now,  admitting  that  there 
was  so  radical  a  change  in  the  year  1784 ; 
admitting  that  it  is  only  since  that  Ume 
that  the  condition  of  the  natives  has  been 
improved;   still  tlie  conclusion  deduced 
from  this  admission^  that  the  system  ought 
to  be  destroyed,  does  not  follow.    If  cer- 
tain results  are  produced  by  the  operation 
of  a  complex  system,  does  it  necessarily 
follow  that  if  any  part  of  that  system  be 
removed,  the  same  results  will  continue  to 
be  produced?    Besides,  the  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  an  extensive  scale  of  a  whole 
system,  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour 
of  the  harmlessness  at.  least,  if  not  of  the 
efficacy  of  all  its  parts.    If  the  state  of 
India  under  the  united  managemebt  of 
the  goremment  and  of  the  Company  be 
so  flourishing,  it  proves  at  least  that  there 
is  nothing  so  radically  vicious,  so  insu- 
perably corrupt  and  pernicious    in  the 
East  India  Company  as  we  are  taught  to 
believe ;  since  its  existence  is  consistent 
with  the  difiusion  of  so  much  happiness, — 
not  only  consistent,  but  since  it  is  itself 
actually  the  instrument  in  communicating 
these  blessings,  from  whatever  quarter  we 
may  suppose  them  to  originate. 

But  it  is,  in  my  humble  judgment,  erro- 
neous to  represent  the  year  1784  as  form- 
ing so  broad  a  line  of  demarcation ;  as  if 
then  an  entire  new  order  of  things  had 
arisen ;  as  if  the  principles  of  government 
applied  by  the  Act  of  1784  to  India,  had 
never  till  that  tim^  entered  into  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  country.    Sir,  I  ven« 
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ture  to  call  this  a  fallacioas  representation. 
The  Act  of  HBi,  with  all  its  advantages 
(and  they  were  many)  was  not  so  much 
the  comoiencement  of  a  new  order  of 
things  as  the  consammation  of  one  which 
was  already  in  progress.  The  two  great 
measures  which  followed  that  Act,  I  mean 
the  permanent  settlement  of  the  revenue, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  judicial 
system,  were  not  the  discovery  of  the  go* 
vernment  at  home— they  did  not  spring 
out  in  full  growth  from  the  heads  of  the 
administration  of  this  country— they  were 
not  invented  on  the  spur  of  the  occasion 
by  the  unassisted  sagacity  of  the  British 
legislature :  ^they  originated  in  India. 
They  were  the  fruit  of  a  series  of  exer- 
tions carried  on  under  the  authority  of 
the  Court  of  Directors — they  were  the 
slow  result  of  the  wisdom  and  labour  of 
the  servants  of  the  Company,  and  had 
long  been  advancing  to  maturity  under 
their  auspices.  In  the  earlier  periods  of 
our  intercourse  indeed  with  India,  no  plans 
of  this  nature  were  proposed  ;  no  efforts 
were  made  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people,  and  for  this  obvious  reason, 
that  we  had  no  territory  for  which  we 
were  called  to  legislate.  The  English  en- 
tered that  country  with  no  view  of  con- 
quest; and  it  would  have  been  absurd 
indeed  to  begin  legislating  for  an  empire 
which  as  yet  did  not  exist  even  in  hope. 
Even  after  we  were  compelled  in  self-de- 
fence to  wage  war  against  the  native 
princes,  the  idea  of  acquiring  political  as« 
cendancy  was  not  immediately  adopted ; 
and  when  it  was,  in  a  manner,  forced 
upon  us,  the  circumstances  of  the  times 
did  not  permit  a  deliberate  application  to 
the  great  question  respecting  the  best 
mode  of  governinjp^  India.  It  was  a  pe- 
riod of  struggle,  of  suspense  and  anarchy. 
But  as  soon  as  our  dominion  acquired 
some  compactness,  as  soon  as  the  cession 
of  thedewanny  in  1765  in  addition  to  our 
military  power  gave  us  also  the  financial 
jurisdiction  of  the  provinces,  that  question 
became  a  serious  subject  of  attention.  It 
is  remarkable  to  observe  in  the  records  of 
the  Company  how  steadily,  though  slowly, 
every  thing  tended  to  bring  to  light  and 
to  recommend  those  principles  which  af- 
terwards formed  the  basis  of  the  measures 
adopted  sub:iequently  to  1784.  Even  prior 
.  to  the  year  1773 — the  date  of  the  Regu- 
lating Act,  (which  was  the  first  interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  the  legislature  in  ^he 
affairs  of  India)  this  progress  had  com- 
menced*   It  is  especially  to  bt  traced 


since  the  year  1769,  and  still  more  parti*' 
cularly  since  the  year  1771,  when  the 
Company  stood  forth  as  dew  an.  But  many 
obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way  by- 
war,  and  above  all  by  the  severe  famine.^ 
From  1772  the  approaches  to  the  present 
system  were  regular  and  unintermitted, — 
and  t^e  measures  afterwards  executed 
were  sketched  out  in  the  various  writinga 
of  the  servants  of  the  Company.  In  the 
written  debates  between  Mr.  Hastings 
and  Mr.  Francis,  particularly,  the  plan  of 
the  settlement  of  the  revenue  from  land 
(the  main  source  of  revenue  in  India)  is 
clearly  developed.  It  was  fortunate  in- 
deed that  it  was  not  resolved  at  an  earlier 
period  to  carry  into  effect  any  permanent 
arrangement;  because  such  an  arrange-' 
ment  could  not  have  failed  to  be  pre- 
mature. The  date  upon  which  it  should 
rest,  the  principles  upon  which  it  ought 
to  proceed,  could  not  in  a  shorter 
time  have  been  collected  and  unfolded. 
In  order  to  establish  any  system  which 
might  hope  to  be  efficient,  much  was 
previously  required  :  it  was  necessary  to 
exercise  laborious  enquiry,  skilful  com- 
bination, patience  in  unravelling,  im- 
partiality in  concluding;  the  records 
of  past  ages  were  to  be  examined  ;  the 
important  questions  relating»to  the  pro- 
perty of  the  sovereign  in  the  soil,  the 
nature  of  the  land  tenures,  the  proportion 
of  the  produce  allotted  to  the  ryots,  and 
other  collateral  topics,  were  to  be  sifted  ; 
the  glosses  of  the  natives  were  to  be  de- 
tected; and  in  the  midst  of  contending 
accounts  and  contradictory  representations, 
the  true  extent  of  the  productive  powers 
of  the  country,  and  the  just  claims  of  the 
various  parties  interested  or  professing  to 
be  interested,  in  the  soil,  were  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  adjusted.  This  was  the  task 
which  devolved  upon  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  never  was  task  more  ably  ac- 
complished—never were  the  powers  of 
research,  of  discrimination,  of  industry 
more  successfully  called  into  action— never 
were  the  elements  of  legislation,  the  ma- 
terials for  national  happiness,  more  amply 
furnished,  than  by  the  talents  and  assi- 
duity of  these  calumniated  servants  of  the 
Company.  It  was  after  all  this  had  been 
done  to  their  hands,  that  the  legislature 
interfered.  Let  every  praise  be  gif  en,  as 
it  ought  to  be  given,  to  the  zealous  exer- 
tions  of  th6  legislature ;  but  the  system  of 
1784  was  in  its  prominent  features  the 
work  of  the  East  India  Company.  I  be* 
lieve  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  letter 
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of  iostroctions  which  accompanied  lord 
Cornwallit  to  India,  was  the  prodtiction  of 
a  gentleman  who  bad  long  been  in  the 
service  of  the  Company.  They  cannot, 
therefore,  be  deprived  of  the  merit  of  hav- 
ing contrihuted  to  form  that  system  under 
which  India  has  now  for  a  succession  of 
years  reposed  ;  and  they  formed  it  not  on 
narrow,  selfish,  and  temporary  principles, 
bat  on  principles  commercial,  national, 
social,  imperial ;  on  principles  compre- 
hending the  whole  variety  of  reciprocal 
duties,  and  the  whole  train  of  interests 
remote  and  immediate — thus  they  im« 
planted  confidence  where  before  aSl  was 
distrust ;  fenced  rou^d  with  the  guardian- 
ship of  law,  those  in  whose  eyes  till  then 
law  and  arbitrary  power  had  been  syno- 
xumous  terms;  and  laid  the  foundations 
of  their  dominion  deep  in  the  happiness  of 
the  low  and  the  prosperity  of  the  poor. 
It  is  impossible  to  advert  to  the  wise  mea- 
sures which  have  been  so  favourable  to 
India,  without  recollecting,  and  it  is  a  duty 
Dot  to  recollect  in  silence,  how  much 
of  their  salutary  effect  they  owed  to  the 
person  who  was  chosen  to  carry  them  into 
execution.  There  was  a  felicity  in  the 
seltction  of  lord  Cornwallis  for  that  pur- 
pose :  never  was  any  man  more  emi- 
nently gifted  with  all  those  qualities  that 
contribute  to  form  the  practical  legislator— 
a  deep  knowledge  of  the  world,  long  ex- 
|>erience,  sound  and  masculine  sense,  a  po- 
litical character  of  unsullied  purity,  great 
perseverance,  a  warm  philanthropy,  lofti- 
ness of  spirit  united  with  mildness  and 
simplicity  of  conduct,  a  calm  and  digni- 
fied sobriety  of  mind  which  under  every 
circumstance  of  success  or  misfortune  was 
true  to  itself,  and  exempted  him  from  the 
difficulties  that  harass  and  check  the  march 
of  ordinary  men.  To  these  were  added  a 
peculiar  modesty,  and  devoted  attachment 
to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  unwearied 
anxiety  for  the  interests  of  the  people 
whom  he  was  called  to  govern. 

Sir,  I  beg  to  repeat  that  in  the  remarks  I 
offer,  I  do  not  mean  to  detract  from  the  just 
applause  due  to  the  government  and  the 
legislature  of^his  country, — I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  those  beneficial  results  would 
have  been  so  soon  or  so  effectually  secured 
without  the  interference  of  the  legislature. 
On  the  contrary  I  believe  that  such  inter- 
ference was  not  only  expedient  but  even 
essential ;  and  that  some  such  superintend- 
ing authority  as  that  which  was  vested  in 
the  Board  of  Controul  was  required,  to 
give  consistency  and  efficiency  to  the  new 


arrangement  But  I  contend  against  the 
injustice  which  would  describe  the  Court 
of  Directors  as  entirely  unconcerned  in  the 
formation  of  this  arrangement,  which  would 
refuse  to  them  even  tne  merit  of  cordial 
and  useful  co-operation  in  the  execution 
of  it,  which  in  short  would  represent  them 
very  little  awake  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
millions  over  whom  they  preside.  For 
my  part.  Sir,  having  been  for  some  time 
an  assiduous,  though  not  indeed  a  disin- 
terested witness  of  the  conduct  of  some 
meiabers  of  that  body,  I  shall,  I  trust,  be 
forgiven  for  venturing  to  express  a  de- 
cided opinion.  Of  other  qualifications 
it  does  not  become  me  to  speak ;  but  if 
the  question  be,  respecting  patient,  labo- 
rious, unremitted  attention  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  of  India,  then  I  say,  and 
say  boldly,  that  there  are  those  in  that 
court  with  whose  claims  no  man  need 
be  ashamed  to  have  his  own  compared ; 
and  I  think  it  neither  fair  nor  equitable  in 
any  man,  however  exalted  may  be  his 
rank  or  character,  and  however  profound 
may  have  been  his  meditations  on  the  sub- 
ject of  India,  to  trample  on  the  merits  of 
those  who  have  given  to  that  subject  hours, 
where  he  has  given  to  it  minutes. 

With  respect  to  the  various  plans  that 
have  been  proposed  in  place  of  the  pre- 
sent mode  of  conducting  our  government 
in  the  East,  it  is  not  necessary  now  to 
speak.  I  shall  merely  remark  that  nothing 
which  I  have  heard  or  read  has  been  found 
sufficient  to  meet  one  difficulty  which 
startles  the  most  sanguine  speculator— -I 
mean  the  difficulty  of  safely  disposing  of 
the  patronage  which  is  now  vested  in  the 
Court  of  Directors.  That  to  place  it  me- 
diately or  immediately  in  the  bands  of 
go?ernment  would  be  fatal  to  the  consti- 
tution, is  universally  agreed.  By  what 
means  then  can  the  vast  variety  of  situa- 
tions connected  with  the  Indian  service 
both  at  home  and  abroad  be  filled  ?  Where 
can  this  patronage  rest  without  danger  to 
the  constitution  ?  I  venture  to  assert,  this 
problem  has  not  yet  been  resolved.  A 
plan  indeed  has  recently  been  proposed 
by  very  high  authority  ;  but  I  trust  I  am 
not  guilty  of  any  unwarrantable  freedom, 
if  I  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  this  plan, 
however  plausible,  would,  in  my  opinion, 
tend  only  to  defeat  its  own  purpose.  I 
think,  indeed.  Sir,  that  even  at  first  sight, 
and  before  we  enter  into  any  details, 
there  is  something  inadmissible  in  the 'idea 
that  there  should  be  so  much  public  pa- 
tronage afloat  in  the  country,  and  that  no 
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SiTerament  I  do  not  of  coarse  allade  to 
it  or  to  any  particular  administration, 
but  surely  it  requires  very  little  attention 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  aSairs,  to  see  the 
utter  hopelessness  of  securing  these  num- 
berless places  of  trust  and  emolument 
from  the  influence  of  the  administration 
for  the  time  being,  so  long  as  the  disposal 
of  these  places  is  not  assigned  to  any 
definite  jurisdiction,  but  is  lefi  at  large  to 
the  operation  only  of  general  rules.  But 
what  is  Uie  plan  itself?  It  is  proposed  that 
the  ciyil  offices  in  India  shall  be  supplied 
from  among  the  young  men  who  have 
most  distinguished  themselves  in  our  great 
public  schools.  Now  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  this  proposal  would  be  utterly  inade- 
quate to  its  end.  Is  the  selection  to  be 
made  only  from  those  who  have  attained 
the  head  of  their  respective  seminaries  ? 
This  would  be  the  fairest  method,  and  in- 
deed the  only  fair  method.  Here  there 
would  be  a  public  criterion  of  merit,  which 
would  admit  of  no  misapprehension,  and 
would  e£fectuall]f  ezcluae  all  improper 
influence.  But  it  is  obvious  that  this  source^ 
even  if  the  principle  were  applied  to  all 
the  public  schools  in  the  kingdom,  would 
be  totally  insufficient  to  provide  for  all 
the  civil  offices  in  the  service.  Then  the 
candidates  must  be  sought  among  those  of 
less  distinguished  merit,  and  that  too  in 
considerable  numbers.  By  what  test  are 
these  to  be  judged  ?  If  you  once  descend 
below  that  highest  degree  of  qualification, 
which  forces  itself  on  universal  notice, 
you  must  resort  to  other  criteria,  to  the 
private  judgment  of  the  master,  in  shorty 
to  some  private  instead  of  a  public  test. 
Besides,  what  are  to  be  the  facilities  of 
admission  to  these  schools ;  bv  what  rules 
are  the  vacant  appointments  to  be  distribut- 
ed ?  Is  it  not  clear  that  here  there  is  abun- 
dant scope  for  patronage ;  and  that  by  va- 
rious methods  which  it  is  easy  to  imagine, 
this  patronage  would  at  length,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  wielded  by  the  servants  of  the 
crown  ?  With  regard  to  the  military  ap- 
pointments in  India,  it  is  proposed  that 
they  shall  be  filled  up  by  the  sons  of  offi- 
cers who  have  fallen  in  battle.  There  is 
something  generous  in  this  suggestion; 
but  there  is  at  least  one  objection  to  it,  if 
no  other— -it  would  occasion  a  very  great 
disproportion  between  the  demand  and 
the  supply  for  such  appointments.  Dorinff 
peace,  when  the  casualties  are  few,  (and 
It  is  surprising  te  observe  how  few  they 
are  in  the  Indian  army)  the  supply  would 
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far  exceed  the  demand.  In  time  of  war 
the  opposite  inconvenience  would  be  felt; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  it  would  not  only 
be  natural  for  the  administration  to  inter- 
fere, but  it  would  be  even  their  duty  to 
fill  up  the  vacancies  by  their  own  autho- 
rity. Neither  therefore  could  the  mili- 
Ury  patronage  be  completely  secured  from 
abuse. 

The  influence  of  the  crown,  however, 
would  not  be  confined  merely  to  the  first 
appointment  to  offices,  military  and  civil, 
which  is  usually  made  at  home ;  it  would 
extend  also  to  India,  and  make  iuelf  felt 
through  all  the  gradations  of  service  in 
that  country.  The  nomination  to  thoae 
successive  promotions  rests  with  the  go- 
vernor general  or  the  commander  in 
chief;  and  they  would  not  be  unwilling 
to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  administration, 
on  whom  probably  they  depend  for  the 
enjoyment  of  their  own  dignities.  Some- 
thing of  this  kind  may  perhaps  be  even 
now  observed  to  occur;  but  the  evil 
would  be  infinitely  aggravated,  if  the  pub- 
licity which  now  prevails,  ceased  to  exist, 
and  if  the  checks  arising  from  counterac- 
tion of  difierent  authorities  were  entirely 
removed.  • 

And  in  what  manner  would  such  a  state 
of  things  affect  the  natives  ?  The  efficacy, 
the  very  existence  of  the  present  system  ' 
of  the  internal  administration  of  India,  de- 
pends, as  I  have  already  hinted,  upon  its 
publicity.  Every  part  of  it  is  open  to  the 
day.  Every  man  who  is  engaged  in  it, 
aou  on  an  elevated  theatre.  From  the 
commencement  till  the  close  of  his  career, 
his  qualifications,  his  merits,  his  claims 
to  advancement,  and  the  grounds  upon 
which  his  advancement  rests,  are  matters 
of  general  inspection.  By  the  rules  of  the 
service  a  certain  period  of  residence  in 
India  is  indispensible  to  the  enjoyment  of 
the  hiffher  stations.  Merity  therefore,  is, 
generally  speaking,  the  cause  of  success; 
and  Europeans  are  rarely  called  to  exer- 
cise public  authority  over  the  natives  till 
they  are  in  some  measure  fitted  for  that 
trust  by  a  familiarity  with  their  manners 
and  prejudicesi  and  by  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  studying  their  character.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  natives  repose  with  confi- 
dence under  the  superintendance  of  men 
whom  they  feel  to  be  selected  for  that 
duty  on  account  of  their  capacity  to  dis- 
charge it.  Thus  too  has  a  system  ef  in- 
ternal polity  been  formed,  which  for  purity, 
for  efficiency,  for  public  spirit  and  virtue, 
is  perhaps  without  a  ri?al  in  modem  bis- 
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tory.  Bat  if  this  system  h%  changed,  if 
the  access  to  high  offices  depend  upon  the 
will  of  a  minister,  then  all  that  light  and 
order  vanishes  at  once.  The  grounds  of 
promotion  are  found  no  longer  in  labo* 
rtOQS  serrice,  in  local  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience,  but  in  parliamentary  influence, 
in  intrigues  at  home,  in  court  favoritism, 
or  if  in  merit,  at  least  in  merit  displayed 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  not  very 
appropriately  rewarded  by  a  transfer  to 
new  duties  in  untried  scenes  of  action, 
amongst  a  strange  and  unknown  race  of 
beings.  The  rights  and  interests  of  the 
natives  are  neglected  or  misapprehended ; 
their  confidence  is  lost;  their  happiness 
sacrificed. 

It  is  true  that  under  any  alteration  of 
system,  the  roles  which  regulate  the  ser* 
vice,  and  particularly  those  which  annex 
certain  rates  of  salary  to  certain  periods 
of  residence,  are  intended  still  to  subsist; 
and  may  therefore  be  supposed  still  to  se- 
core  the  advantages  which  have  been 
ascribed  to  them.  They  may  indeed 
subsist ;  but  how  easy  will  it  be  to  elude 
their  force.  We  know  that  in  one  in- 
stance in  order  to  promote  an  individual 
to  a  situation  to  the  established  salary  of 
which  he  was  not  entitled  by  a  sufficient 
residence,  that  salary  was  reduced,  and 
the  deficiency  was  made  good  by  other 
means.  In  the  instance  alluded  to,  this 
was  done  from  the  most  honourable  mo- 
tives, for  it  was  done  by  lord  Comwallis ; 
but  the  precedent  may  be  followed  to 
gratify  motives  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  conceive  various  me- 
thods, by  which  a  governor  general  and  a 
minister  of  this  country  might  contrive  to 
evade  the  most  positive  regulations ;  re- 
taining at  the  same  time  those  regulations 
in  their  code  of  legislation,  and  professinff 
to  comply  with  their  injunctions.  Indeed, 
Sir,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  if  the  Company  were  de- 
stroyed, the  laws  to  which  I  particularly 
allude  would  not  be  long  allowed  to  retain 
even  a  nominal  existence.  But  even  if 
this  were  not  the  case,  their  vigour  and 
efficacy  might  be  entirely  superseded — 
the  system  might  be  ostensibly  preserved, 
after  it  had  been  deprived  of  its  virtues, 
and  crippled  in  its  operations*  The  ma- 
chinery might  stand  ;  but  the  spirit  which 
gave  it  life  and  motion  would  be  extin- 
guished. The  curious  fretwork  of  the 
grotto  mightremain,  but  the  stream  that  fil- 
tered through  its  arches,  and  gave  it  fresh<« 
\  and  beantyi  would  nave  ceased  to  flow* 


There  is  yet  another  very  serious  ob- 
jection to  this  plan,  an  objection  which 
applies  intimately  to  the  interests  of  the 
Bntish  empire ;  namely,  that  it  cuts  off* 
a  very  lar^,  I  might  say,  much  the , 
larger,  portion  of  the  community  from  a 
wide  and  most  honourable  field  of  exer- 
tion. The  access  to  employment  in  India 
b  forbidden,  except  to  those  who  have 
entered  early  enough  in  our  public  schools 
to  rise  to  the  highest  class,  or  to  those 
whose  fathers  have  fallen  in  battle.  But 
how  unfair  is  this  exclusion  towards  the 
numbers  who  do  not  happen  to  be  placed 
under  these  circumstances;  or  wno  are 
unable  to  qualify  themselves  by  admissioo 
into  our  principal  public  seminaries.  As 
to  the  civil  service,  there  are  many  parents 
who  cannot  afford  the  expence  of  a  regu- 
lar progress  through  those  seminaries, 
many  who  are  placed  in  extreme  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  are  thus  prevented.  In 
many  instances  the  choice  of  this  line  is 
not  made,'  and  cannot  be  made  till  a.t  too 
late  a  period  to  go  through  this  process. 
In  others  it  is  adopted  by  youths  or  ability 
and  spirit,  after  they  perceive  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  superior  interest  of  their 
competitors  at  home,  or  from  other  reasons, 
they  are  precluded  from  arriving  in  this 
country  at  the  eminence  to  which  they 
feel  themselves  adequate.  Yet  in  all  these 
cases,  and  in  other  similar  instances,  the 
qualifications  of  every  kind,  the  know- 
ledge, the  talents,  the  virtues,  may  be 
such  as  not  only  to  ensure  the  success  of 
their  possessors,  but  to  promote  the  in* 
terests  of  the  empire.  As  to  the  military 
service,  we  know  that  it  is  in  a  great  mea- 
sure filled  by  the  sons  of  old  families, 
more  distinguished  for  respectability  than 
wealth.  In  such  circumstances,  the  Indian 
army  is  the  most  desirable  resource  that 
can  be  conceived.  It  has  all  the  qualities 
that  belong  to  the  military  profession,  and 
therefore  accords  with  the  lofty  spirit 
which  these  ancient  families  are  still  proud 
to  cherish.  It  requires  moderate  expence; 
and  leads  to  certain  promotion  and  a  hand- 
some provision  for  life.  Now,  if  this  open- 
ing be  closed  to  such  persons,  the  military 
service  of  their  country  is  closed,  for  the 
expence  and  the  uncertainty  of  ultimate 
advancement  in  the  King's  army  effec- 
tually preclude  that  alternative. 

I  say  then.  Sir,  that  the  plan  which  we 
are  now  considering,  while  it  professes  to 
proceed  upon  hostility  to  all  exclusion, 
involves  in  itself  a  system  of  exclusion  the 
most  cruel  and  unjust.    It  is  iuelf  a  mo- 
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nopoly'-^not  indeed  of  trade,«»bat  of  bo* 
nours,  of  means  of  success,  of  noble  daring, 
of  opportunities  and  inducements  to  pa- 
triotism and  virtue.  The  effects  of  such 
a  monopoly  must  be  peculiarly  injurious 
to  the  nation  at  large.  It  is  the  i}oast  of 
our  constitution  that  all  its  offices,  all  its 
honours  are  open  to  the  efforts  of  honour- 
able ambition.  Every  thing  that  widens 
the  sphere  of  talent,  every  thing  that  mul- 
tiplies the  incentives  to  mental  and  intel- 
lectual enterprise,  tends  to  exalt  the  na- 
tional character  and  confirm  the  na- 
tional security.  And  if  this  plan  had 
been  earlier  adopted,  h6w  many  able  and 
distinguished  men  would  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  those  scenes  which  they  have 
illustrated  by  their  wisdom  and  their  va- 
lour. The  names  of  Lawrence,  of  Clive, 
and  of  Coote,  and  of  many  others  in  va- 
rious departments,  would  have  been  un- 
known.  Really,  Sir,  I  hope  that  parlia- 
ment will  never  lend  its  sanction  lo  such 
a  proposal ;  will  never  consent  to  raise  an 
impassable  fence  round  those  lists  of  glory ; 
nor  pronounce  so  fatal  an  interdict  against 
the  aspirings  of  youthful  genius. 

The  education  of  those  who  are  des- 
tined to  preside  over  our  subjects  in  that 
remote  territory,  is  indeed  a  point  of  vital 
importance.  To  this  point  accordingly 
the  Company  has  given  its  most  anxious 
attention;  upon  principles  and  with  a 
success  which  have,  I  believci  secured 
general  applause.  I  have  been  not  a  little 
surprised  at  an  attack  which  has  recently 
been  made  in  another  place  upon  the 
East  India  College  at  Hertford— an  attack, 
however,  which  has  had  the  efifect  of 
drawing  a  most  satisfactory  reply  from  one 
of  the  professors  of  that  institution,  Mr. 
Malthus.  I  will  not  now  repeat  what  he 
has  so  successfully  stated  ;  but  shall  con- 
tent myself  with  referring  the  House  to 
that  able  and  triumphant  refutation. 

Itbarbeen  repeatedly  urged  that  there 
is  something  monstrous  in  the  union  of  the 
political  and  commercial  functions,— -this 
charge  rests  upon  the  authority  of  a 
great  master  in  political  learning.  But  it 
is  a  little  curious  to  observe,  how  this 
charge  has  shifted  its  ground  since  it  was 
first  made.  Dr.  Smith  objects  to  the  union, 
because  the  political  part  of  the  character 
roust  suffer.  The  interesu  of  the  Com- 
pany as  merchants  will  supersede  their 
duty  as  sovereigns.^-His  disciples,  how- 
ever, take  precisely,  the  reverse.  The 
merit  of  the  Company  as  sovereigns  they 
admit,  and  indeed  it  is  too  obvious  to  be 
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denied ;  but,  driven  from  that  post,  they 
now  discover  that  it  is  the  mercantile  cha- 
racter which  must  be  injured  by  the  impe- 
rial ;  these  public«spirited traders,  it  seema, 
and  it  is  a  grievous  accusatbn,  sacrifice 
their  interests  as  merchants  to  their  duty 
as  sovereigns.     But  after  all,  this  charge 
consists  very  much  in  assumption,   and 
perhaps  the  best  answer  to  it  would  be^  an 
appeal  to  the  practical  result  of  this  ano- 
malous union.      It  is   indeed  somewhat 
singular,  that  an  argument  of  this  kiod, 
proceeding  upon  theory  in  opposition  lo 
experiment,  should  find  acceptance  in  a 
quarter  where  it  has  been  lately  repeated. 
It  is  singular  that  it  should  be  sanctioned 
by  those,  whose  claims  to  the  regard   of 
their  country  and  to  the  approbation  of 
posterity,  must  mainly  rest  on  this  circum- 
stance, that  at  a  period  of  frantic  specnla* 
tion,  they  adhered  to  the'  plain  practical 
excellence  of  the  constitution,  in  spite  of 
the  defects  with  which  it  miffht  in  theory 
abound.     This   argument,    nowever,    or 
rather  this  assumption,  is  objectionable  in 
another  point  of  view,  as  it  narrows  the 
range  of  political  science.    It  pronounces 
the  junction  of  the  sovereign  and  mercan- 
tile capacities  to  be  ruinous.    Now   the 
only  instance  upon  record  of  such  a  junc- 
tion is  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  East 
India  Company.    It  seems,  therefore,  a 
little  like  begging  the  question,  to  begin 
with  laying  down  a  thedry,  and  then  to 
reason  from  this  theory  and  pronounce  d 
priori  upon  the  only  fact  to  which  it  can 
be  referred.    Such  a  mixture  of  functions 
must  upon  theory  be  bad ;  the  system  of 
the  East  India  Company  is  an  example  of 
such  a  mixture ;  therefore  it  is  a  perni- 
cious system.     This  is  surely  a  prema- 
ture   conclusion— for  this    is    the    very 
point  to  be  ascertained— political  science 
depends  upon  an  induction  of  facts.     In 
no  case,  therefore,  can  it  be  allowed  to 
close  the  series  of  experiments;  and  to 
declare  definitively  that  for  the  future,  no 
practical  results  whatever  shall  afiect  an 
established  doctrine.    Least  of  all  is  this 
allowable,  when  the  doctrine  can  by  pos- 
sibility refer  only  to  a  single  feet ;  and 
when  that  single  fact  is  at  war  with  that 
doctrine.    It  is  for  the  House  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion  not  to  try  this  question  by 
previous  rules,  but  to  appreciate  the  qoa- 
lity  of  the  rule  by  the  merit  of  the  exam- 
ple in  its  existing  shape  and  relations. 

With  respect  to  the  boundless  increase 
of  our  commerce  which  might  result  from 
a  free  intercourse  with  India,  I  am  glad 
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that  the  ef  idence  heard  at  this  bar  and 
before  the  Committee  has  nearly  dissi- 
pated the  delusions  upon  that  subjedt.    It 
teems  now  to  be  generally  agreed^  that 
there  is  not  much  probability  of  an  imme- 
diate consumption  by  the  natives  to  any 
sreat  extent  of  British  produce  and  manu- 
factures.    Some  men,  it  is  true,  whose 
judgment  is  entitled  to  respecti  seem  to 
maintain    a    different    opinion.      When, 
npon  any   sobject,  authorities    of   equal 
weight  differ  from  each  other,  the  only  way 
of  arriving  at  any  thing  like  a  satisfactory 
opinion,  is  to  discover,  if  possible^  some 
point  at  a  higher  sta^e  of  the  question,  in 
which  these  authorities  agree,  and,  taking 
oar  departure  from  that  point,  to  let  reason 
and  common  sense  draw  the  conclusion. 
— Now,  Sir,  in  the  present  instance,  there 
is  such  a  common  ground  to  be  attained. 
Whatever  other  topics  of  diflPerence  may 
prevail,  there  is  one  point  in  which  all 
parties  coincide  ;  and  that  is  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  Hindoos*    They  are  a  people,  it  is  uni- 
Tersally    acknowledged,  whose    manners 
and  modes  of  life  continue  to  a  remarkable 
degree  the  9ame  from  age  to  age.     Their 
wants  are  few  ;  their  diet,  their  clothing, 
their  cottages,  or  rather  (heir  huts,  all  are 
on  the  same  scale  of  frugaJity-^tbeir  cli- 
mate excites  no  extravagant  desires^their 
soil  demands  little  culture,  all  that  they 
require     they    find    among    themselves. 
Every  thing   contributes  to  make  them 
stationary  ;   and  all  these  tendencies  are 
riTetted  and  rendered  irresistible  by  the 
nature  of  their  religion.     Never  was  there 
a  religion  which  so  mixed  itself  with  all 
the  transactions  of  life»  social,  civil,  and 
domestic :   it  entwines   itself  with  every 
part  of  daily  conduct;  it  regelates  even 
the  lowest  and  most  trivial  actions^  and 
regulates    them,    not    by    the    invisible 
energy  of  a  pervading  influence,  but  by 
arbitrary  and  specific  enactments  applica- 
ble to  the  minutest  particulars.     It  perpe- 
tuates the  existing  system  of  manners  and 
prejudices,  by  clothing  it  with  the  sanc- 
tion of  divine  authority,  and  guards  it 
from  the  effects  of  foreign  example  or 
persoasion.     Like  its  own  favourite  em- 
cHem,  the  mysterious  serpent,  it  lulls  its 
votary  to  rest  amidst  its  voluminous  evils; 
wiiile  with  fierce  eye  and  lifted  crest  it 
forbids  the  approach  of  unhallowed  intru- 
sion.    But  there  is  mortality  in  the  em- 
brace of  those  folds,  they  paralize  what 
they  envelope,  and  the  sleep  which  they 
protect  is  the  sleep  of  dieath.    It  is  the 
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property  of  that  religion,  or  rather  of  that 
superstition,  to  extinguish  ihe  powerful 
principle  of  sympathy^  which  makes 
man,  what  he  has  been  called,  an  imitative 
animal.  It  allows  its^  subjects  to  mingle 
with  foreigners,  but  not  to  amalgamate 
with  them.  It  allows  them  to  bend  to 
their  wishes  and  become  subservient  to 
their  passions ;  but  forbids  them  to  borrow 
their  modes  of  thinking  or  acting,  or  to 
adopt  in  any  respect  the  colour  of  their 
example.  Thus  have  they  been  secur^ 
from  the  full  effect  of  those  impulses  to 
which  other  nations  have  yielded.  There 
is  something  magnificent  in  this  recollec- 
tion. Three  thousand  years  have  rolled 
away,  and  this  people  are  nearly  in  the 
same  situation  as  at  the  commencement 
of  that  period.  During  that  time,  how 
many  fluctuations  have  occurred !  what 
revolutions  have  taken  place  !  How  many 
great  nations  have  been  swept  from  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Their  own  country  ha« 
been  repeatedly  desolated  by  invading 
armies.  Their  oppressors  have  ^riomphea 
and  passed  away.  The  lordly  house  of 
Timour  has  risen,  and  flourished,  and  de- 
cayed. Nature  herself  has  suffered  con* 
vulsions.  The  mountain  has  sunk, — the 
valley  has  been  filled,— the  Ganges  hat 
changed  its  course,  while  those  who  drink 
of  its  waters  remain  the  same,  bound  up 
in  the  same  customs,  involved  in  the  same 
prejudices,  abandoned  to  the  same  super* 
stitions. 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  they  hare 
recently  submitted  to  many  alterations^ 
that  they  obey  our  Taws  and  serve  in  our 
armies.  I  do  not  speak  of  their  political 
or  national  condition.— »in  this  respect 
they  have  undergone  perpetual  Ticissi* 
tudes.  I  speak  of  their  social  and  domes* 
tic  manners  and  opinions,;  and  the  fact, 
that  in  the  midst  of  so  many  political 
changes,  their  domestic  and  personal 
system,  civil  and^  religious,  should  have 
continued  unchanged,  is  itself  only  an 
additional  confirmation  of  these  general 
remarks  :  this  fact,  I  venture  to  repeat, 
is  unquestionable.  The  private  life  of 
the  Hindoo,  under  whatever  public  cir* 
cumstaoces,  has  been  invariably  the 
same.  The  private  life  of  the  Hindoo  is 
at  this  moment  precisely  what  it  was  at 
the  time  of  Alexander's  expedition ;  nor 
could  a  modern  traveller  describe  it  in 
terms  more  appropriate  than  those  em* 
ployed  by  the  pen  of  Arrran. 

If  this  be  true^  is  there  any  prospect 
of  a  sudden  or  speedy  change?  or  can 
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the  fiat  of  a  British  parliament  at  once 
and  in  a   moment  transform  those^  mil- 
lions inio  consumers  of  British  manufac- 
tures ?     If  any   change   take    place,   it 
must  be  gradual,  and  cannot  be  sensibly 
felt  till  after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 
And  yet  it   is  for  the   purpose  of  im- 
mediate relief  that  the  distressed  manu- 
facturers of  this  country  have  been  incited 
to  clamour  for  a  free  trade  with  India. 
Sir,  I  deeply  feel  for  the  condition  of  those 
unfortunate   men ;   and  1  feel  for  them 
the  more  deeply  at  present,  because  with 
respect  to  this  question,  they  have  been 
made  the  victims  of  delusive  misrepresen- 
tations, industriously  circulated  in  some  de- 
cree perhaps  from  ignorance,  but  in  some 
degree  also  I  fear  from  motives  less  excusa- 
ble.   It  is  singular  enovgb,  however,  that 
even  those  who  insrst  upon  the  existing  pres- 
sure upon  our  commerce  as  an  argument  for 
opening  the  trade  to  the  East,  (as  ifthesub- 
version  of  the  Company's  monopoly  Would 
in  an  instant  create  a  market  for  all  the 
goods  now  on  hand,  and  for  as  many  more 
as  can  be  furnished ;)  it  is  singular  enough 
that  some  eyen  of  these  allow  the  little 
hope  of  any  immediate  improvement  of 
our  commerce.     I  recollect  that  this  is 
the  case  in  some  letters  which  were  ad- 
dressed a  few  years  ago  to  the  manofac- 
turers  of  Glasgow.    The  author  argues 
mucb  upon  the  low  state  of  trade.— In 
answer  to  the  statement  that  the  Hindoos 
feel  no  desire  for  British  commodities,  he 
observes,  that  it  is  true  they  do  not  feel 
mny  want  of  tbem  at  present;  but  he  adds 
Ibey  will  in  course  of  time,  and  illustrates 
this  position  by  the  instance  of  the  Atta- 
totti,  who,  it  appears,  formerly  inhabited 
the  district  about  Glasgow  and  Paisley. 
The  Attacottif  he  remarks,  had  as  little 
taste  1 8  centuries  ago  for  the  manufactures 
in  which  their  descendants  now  excel,  as 
the  Hindoos  can  possibly  be  accused  of  be- 
,  traying  for  British  goods.  Eighteen  centu- 
ries !  A  consolation  indeed  to  our  afflicted 
countrymen  !  In  the  manner  in  which  this 
question  has  been  argued  by  some  persons, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  radical  fallacy. 
It  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  in 
order  to  prove  that  there  would  be  in 
India  60  millions  of  customers  for  our 
|;oods.  It  is  enough  to  prove  that  there  are 
m  India  60  millions  of  inhabitants.     But 
if  unlimited  access    be  all    that  is  re- 
quired for  the  ext^sion  of  trade,  why  are 
not  the  islands  of  the  southern  ocean  co- 
vered with  our  manufactures?  why  do  not 
our  vesteli    swarm   round  the  coast  of 
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Africa  ?— not  indeed  for  the  purposes  lor 
which  these  advocates  for  a  free  trade 
once  visited  that  country,  but  for  the  por* 
poses  of  an  innocent  and  bloodless  com* 
merce?  It  has  been  said  that  though  the 
extravagant  hopes  which  have  been  tea 
generally  entertained  might  at  the  open- 
mg  of  the  trade  occasion  the  ruin  of  the 
first  adventurers,  yet  commerce  would 
soon  find  its  level  and  proceed  in  its  ordi* 
nary  course.  Now  thift  may  be  good  as 
consolation,  but  it  is  bad  as  argument ; 
especially  when  addressed  to  those  who  are 
likely  themselves  to  be  the  victims  of  this 
speculative  spirit 

But  let  it  be  admitted.  Sir,  that  the 
wildest  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine 
will  be  realised  ;    still  the  great  question 
remains;    How  will  this  affect  the  people 
of  India  ?    For  this,  it  should  never    be 
forgotten,  is  the  enquiry  upon  which  oor 
decision  must  turn;    and   I  am    almost 
ashamed  to  have  dwelt  so  long  on  any 
other  branch  of  the  subjects     We  are  le- 
gislating for  India,  for  the  happiness  of 
India ;   and  I  ask,  what  will  be  the  in^ 
fluence  in  that  point  of  view  of  a  large 
and  almost  unlimited  admission  of  Euro* 
ropean  adventurers  into  that  country  ?  For 
let  it  be  recollected,  that  this  vast  increase 
of  British  exports  to  India,  this  vast  aag* 
mentation  of  commercial  intercourse  be* 
tween  the  two  countries,  necessarily  sap* 
poses  an  admission  of  Europeans  into  thcM 
territories  hr  beyond  the  utmost  number 
which  are  at  present  admitted.     It  is  ob- 
vious indeed  that  the  one  could  not  take 
place  without  the  other ;    and  ihen  I  ask^ 
IS  there  no  danger  to  the  people  of  India  ? 
Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  men  rush* 
ing  into  that  scene  with  the  sole  anxiety 
for  wealth,  would  be  always  ver^^ scru- 
pulous as  to  the  means  of  attaining  it } 
We  have  heard  much  of  the  honourable 
British  trader,  and  certainly  no  man  is 
more  disposed  than  I  am  to  do  justice  to 
that  high  character.     From   those  dis- 
tinguished men  who   by  extending  onr 
commerce  extend  our  prosperity  and  fame^ 
and  of  whom  it  would  be  easy  to  name 
many  both  within  and  without  these  v?ails» 
I  should  expect  not  only  every  thine  that 
is  accurately  just,  but  every  thing  that  is 
enlarged  and  generous  in  honour  or  huma- 
nity.   If  these. were  the  persons  to  whons 
the  fortunes  of  India  were  to  be  trusted ;  if 
those  hon.  gehtiemen  whom  I  have  now 
the  honour  to  see  in  this  House  were  them- 
selves to  be  present  in  every  vessel  that 
sailed  for  the  East,  there  might  be  less 
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room  for  appreliension— 4hough  even  then 
all  fear  would  not  be  removed,  unless  they 
could  preside  in  person  over  every  sepa- 
rate transaction  in  their  commercial  deal« 
ings^  or  unless  they  could  transfuse  their 
own  spirit  into  all  their  inferior  agents. 
Bat  does  any  man  believe  that  a  majority, 
or  even  a  considerable  part  of  those  who 
wonid  Uke  advantage  of  a  less  restricted 
intercourse,  would  be  composed  of  this 
class  of  merchants  ?  Do  we  not  know  that 
far  the  greater  number  would  be  adven* 
turera  of  desperate  or  needy  circum- 
stances, burning  to  try  their  fortunes  on 
that  distant  and  houndfess  stase,  and  am- 
bitious only  to  enrich  themselves  in  the 
shortest  possible  space  of  time, — is  it 
VktXy  that  they  should  regard  the  welfare 
of  the  natives  as  their  prime  concern ; 
that  they  should  be  alive  to  their  feelings 
mod  sensibilities  ?  Amidst  so  many  tempta- 
tions and  80  much  impunity,  would  they 
be  always  tenderly  awake  to  the  claims 
and  interests  of  that  people  ?  would  they 
never  be  gi^il^y  of  seventy,  injustice,  and 
oppression?  The  apprehensions  which 
I  express  are  not  chimerical ;  they  are 
justified  by  our  past  experience.— Un- 
willing as  1  am  to  dwell  upon  the  sha^ie 
of  my  country,  I  am  yet  obliged  to 
obserre,  that,  with  the  exception  of 
Asia,  the  establishment  of  the  British  do- 
minion, in  remote  quarters  of  the  globe, 
has  proved  to  the  inhabitants  of  those 
conntries  not  a  blessing,  but  a  curse,— a 
heavy  and  protracted 'curse.  Look  at  our 
intercourse  with  North  America — a  series 
of  oppressions,  cruelties  and  wars— the 
natives  whom  we  visited  under  the  auspices 
of  onrestricted  commerce  exposed  to  every 
indignity ;  whole  tribes  extirpated  ;  the 
rest  driven  from  their  possessions,  chased 
from  hill  to  hill  and  forest  to  forest,  and 
the  natural  consequence  of  all  this,  an  in- 
delible hatred  between  the  persecuted  sur- 
vivors and  the  descendants  of  the  British 
settlers. — I  fear,  indeed,  that  there  may  be 
some,  not  assuredly  within  these  vralls,  but 
I  fear  there  may  be  some  out  of  this  House, 
who  would  tiiink  it  almost  worth  while 
to  have  incurred  so  much  guilt,  and  to 
have  travelled  through  these  enormities, 
for  the  sake  of  creatmg  a  new  population 
which  might  annually  dispose  of  12  mil- 
lions of  our  manufoctures.  If  there  be  a 
iMart  which  can  harbour  such  a  sentiment, 
I  should  be  glad  to  unmask  its  wishes,  to 
lay  it  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  House, 
that  we  might  see  how  much  of  philan- 
thffopyi  how  much  of  generous  regard  for 
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the  natives,  how  much  of  happy  promise 
for  India  is  treasured  op  in  its  recesses* 
For  here  is  the  very  principle  of  sacrific- 
ing «very  thing  to  our  commercial  great- 
ness, not  silently  admitted,  not  indirectly 
encouraged,  but  avowed  and  recommend- 
ed as  the  ground-work  of  action. 

If  the  instance  of  North  Amerioa  be  not 
sufficient,  cast  your  eyes  across  the  At- 
lantic, on  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa — 
see  there  the  efiects  of  a  free  commerce; 
mark  the  wounds  of  that  continent ;  and 
then  tell  me  who  were  the  authors  of  those 
miseries  ?  whose  were  the  hands  that  in- 
flicted those  wounds? — whose  was  th^  flag 
that  waved  over  those  enormities  r— If,  at 
the  commencement  of  our  intercourse 
with  Africa,  any  one  had  dared  to  predict 
that  the  British  name  would  be  stained  by 
acts  of  such  damning  atrocity,  would  not 
the  prediction  have  been  treated  as  an 
abandoned  calumny  ?— Happy  would  it 
be,  if  we  could  now  treat  it  as  such ;  but 
unfortunately  it, is  so  verified  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt  to  the  most  incredulous 
of  our  posterity.  Sir,  it  is  not  I  that 
make  this  charge  against  my  country. 
The  charge  is  made  in  the  annals  of  par- 
liament; it  is  embodied  and  immortalized 
in  the  Abolition  Act  of  1806;  an  Act 
which  on  the  one  side  indeed  is  a  monu- 
ment, and  a  splendid  one  too,  of  national 
justice,  but  on  the  other  side  a  memorial 
of  national  infamy  and  crime. — It  is  well 
known  what  unanimous  effbris  it  required 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  to  pot  a  stop 
to  that  traffic,  and  that  attempts  are  even 
now  made,  in  spite  of  law,  to  carry  it  on ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  if,  at  this 
moment,  the  Abolition  Act  were  repealed^ 
there  would  not  be  wanting  men,  abusing 
the  honorable  title  of  British  traders,  to 
renew  all  those  horrors. 

With  these  events  before  our  eyes^ 
events  which  throw  such  a  deep  gloom 
over  the  face  of  the  national  history,  we 
are  required  to  give  up  India  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  these  philanthropists. 

Among  the  petitions  upon  your  table 
against  the  East  India  Company,  there  is 
one  which.'  particularly  charges  the  Com- 
pany with  having  excited  wars  in  Ind  ia,  and 
with  having  thus  made  an  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  '*  peace  and  tranquillity 
are  the  inseparable  attendants  of  com- 
merce.'' And  who  do  you  think.  Sir/  of 
all  others,  are  the  persons  who  bring  this 
charge  ?  Who  are  they  that  are  so  con- 
vinced of  the  troth  of  this  sentiment,  as  to 
press  it  upon  the  conviction  of  the  House  j 
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—The  people  of  Liverpool.^-Adjuirable 
consistency  indeed  I 

Bat  there  is  no  occasion  to  wander  into 
other  regions  to  shew  the  consequences 
that  might  result  from  the  evil  which  1  de- 
precate. India  itself  has  within  these  few 
years  unhappily  furnished  abundant  con* 
firmation  of  my  fears.  Among  the  papers 
printed  by  order  of  the  House,  is  a  letter  from 
the  governor  general,  written  in  the  year 
1810;  which  gives  an  account  of  the  gross 
outrages  that  were  recently  commitled  by 
some  indigo  planters.  The  (governor  gene- 
ral, after  referring  to  the  details  of  these 
shocking  transactions,  states,  as  the  result  of 
his  examinations,  that  these  men  had  been 
guilty  of  various  acts  of  oppression  and 
cruelty,  that  they  had  actually  levied  war 
against  each  other,  and  forced  the  natives 
to  follow  them  and  commit  depredations  on 
each  other;  that  they  had  subjected  many 
of  the  natives  to  illegal  confinement,  and 
inflicted  various  cruel  punishments  which 
though  they  did  not  amount  to  murder  in 
the  legal  acceptation  of  the  term,  had 
certainly  often  terminated  in  murder.  Our 
government  in  India  has  discovered  and 
repressed  these  practices ;  but  will  it  be 
possible  to  repress  them,  when  the  num- 
Der  of  adventurers  is  much  increased,  in 
the  midst  of  increased  temptations  and 
multiplied  chancei  of  impunity? 

I  know  that  the  sanguine  visions  enter- 
tained upon  this  subject  have  been  compar- 
ed to  the  prospect  which  greeted  the  eyes 
of  the  Spaniards  <when  from  the  mountains 
of  South  America  they  first  saw  the  Pacific 
ocean.  I  trust,  Sir,  I  am  not  insensible  to 
the  magnificence  of  this  comparison  ;  but 
while  I  feel  its  grandeur,  I  cannot  help 
recollecting  the  sequel  of  these  sublime 
anticipations — I  cannot  help  remember- 
ing what  a  withering  look  it  was  which 
was  cast  over  that  happy  expanse,  and 
how  soon  that  smiling  prospect  was  to  be 
blasted  by  sorrow  and  desolation.  I  trem- 
ble therefore  lest  the  parallel  should  in 
this  respect  also  hold  too  closely ;  lest  those 
▼isions  should  be  prophetic  of  other  scenes 
than  those  of  joy  and  peace;  lest  the 
boundless  field  of  our  hopes  should  be- 
come the  spacious  theatre  of  our  crimes. 

If  the  natives  of  India  were  allowed  to 
have  an  influence  on  our  judgment  to 
night,  do  you  not  think  that  they  would 
above  all  things  deprecate  a  change?  They 
cannot  indeed  be  present  to  offer  their  re- 
monstrances at  your  bar ;  but  I  trust  they 
will  not  want  an  advocate  in  every  bosom 
in  this  assembly.    On  their  behalf^  in  their 
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name,  I  venture  to  intrude  myself  upoo  the 
House.  Through  me  they  give  utterance 
to  their  prayers.  It  is  not  my  voice  which 
you  hear,  it  is  the  voice  of  60  millions  of 
your  fellow«creatures,  abandoned  to  your 
disposal*  and  imploring  your  commisera* 
tion.  They  conjure  you  by  every  sacred 
consideration,  to  compassionate  their  con- 
dition, to  pay  due  regard  to  their  situation 
and  your  own,  to  remember  what  contin- 
gencies are  suspended  on  the  issue  of  yonr 
vote.  They  conjure  you  not  to  maka 
them  the  subjects  of  perilous  speculations, 
not  to  barter  away  their  happiness  for  the 
sake  of  some  insignificant  local  interests* 
It  is  a  noble  position  in  which  this  House  is 
now  placed.  There  is  something  irrcMst- 
ibly  imposing  in  the  idea,  that,  at  so  vast 
a  distance  and  across  a  waste  of  ocean« 
we  are  assembled  to  decide  upon  the  fate 
of  so  many  millions  of  human  beings  ; 
that  we  are  to  them  as  another  Providence; 
that  our  sentence  is  to  stamp  the  colour  of 
their  future  years,  and  spread  over  the 
face  of  ages  to  come,  either  misery  or 
happiness.  This  is  indeed  a  glorious  dea«> 
tiny  for  this  Country^  but  it  is  one  of  over<r 
whelming  responsibility.  I  trust  that  the 
question  will  be  decided,  not  upon  party- 
principles,  not  upon  trust,  not  upon  vague 
theories ;  but  upon  sound  practical  policy* 
and  with  a  view  to  the  prosperity  and 
preservation  of  our  Indian  empire.  Let 
us  remember  that  if  we  once  embark  on  a 
system  of  speculation,  it  will  not  be  eaay 
to  retrace  our  steps.*  If  the  experiment  be 
once  made,  it  is  made  once  for  all.  If  we 
once  break  down  those  ramparts  withia 
which  we  have  intrenched  the  security, 
and  the  very  existence  of  the  Indian  peo* 
pie,  we  can  never  rebuild  the  ruins  ■  wa 
can  never  restore  the  privileges  which  we 
first  conferred,  and  the  rights  which  we 
first  taught  them  to  appreciate,  but  with 
which  we  shall  have  so  cruelly  tampered 
-<-we  can  never  re  animate  the  spirit  which 
is  now  diflTusing  blessings  over  that  cooti* 
nent,  I  do  hope  that  an  arrangement 
which  secures  such  advantages  will  not 
be  lightly  put  to  the  hazard.  I  think  thai 
no  man  ought  to  give  a  vote  which  may 
tend  to  endanger  the  present  system,  un« 
less  he  is  convinced  upon  personal  exami* 
nation,  that  it  will  be  replaced  by  a  sys- 
tem exempt  from  its  inconveniencies,  and 
likely  to  bestow  at  least  equal  benefits} 
and  I  venture  to  assert  that  such  a  vote  an« 
supported  by  such  a  conviction  will  in«« 
volve  in  it  a  dereliction  of  duty.  In  rnain^. 
taioing  the  system  which  has  been  tba 
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ptreol  of  so  many  blessingi  to  India,  we 
•ball  fiofi  our  recoinpence  in  the  gratitude 
of  that  people ;  and  if  that  recompence 
•boold  be  denied  as,  yet  when  we  look 
on  the  moral  cultivation  and  progressive 
felicity  of  those  regions,  and  when  we 
reflect  that  these  are  the  fruits  of  our  wise 
and  disinterested  policy,  we  shall  enjoy  a 
triumph  still  more  glorious  and  elevated  ; 
a  delight,  infinitely  surpassing  the  golden 
dreams  of  commercial  profit,  or  the  wildest 
Elysium  ever  struck  out  by  the  ravings  of 
distempered  avarice. 

The  first  Resolution  recognises  the  exist- 
ing system;  and  it  has  therefore  my 
Mwrmest  concurrence. 

Mr.  Hart  DavU  considered  the  opinions 
entertained  on  the  subject  of  the  East  |n* 
dia  Company's  profits  as  a  delusion — a 
gross  delusion.  One  cause  which  contri« 
buted  to  produce  this  effect  was  the  con- 
fusion in  which  the  accounts  of  their  civil 
and  commercial  establishments  were  kept. 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  directors  to  re« 
present  this  intricacy  as  insuperable,  but 
It  was  by  no  means  so  in  fact.  If  these 
accounts  were  kept  properly  distinct,  and 
once  laid  upon  the  table,  the  delusion  of 
their  profiu  would  be  so  apparent,  that  it 
would  make  the  proprietors  themselves 
require  the  directors  to  retire  from  their 
sitoatioBS.  The  conduct  of  the  petitioners 
from  the  out- ports  had  been  perfectly 
correct  and  liberi^l.  They  had,  first  and 
last,  professed  their  readiness  to  submit  to 
any  regulations  which  might  be  thought 
necessary  to  the  political  security  of  our 
empiro  in  India.  He  himself  had  never 
been  of  opinion  that  the  increase  of  trade 
to  India  would  be  immediate,  but  it  was 
better  that  it  should  be  progressive  end 
gradual.  He  denied  that  the  Americans 
enjoyed  the  advantages  they  possessed  as 
neutrals;  our  own  merchants  would  have 
equal  advantages,  if  not  labouring  under 
the  restraints  imposed  by  the  East  India 
charter.  One  important  source  of  an 
extension  of  trade  would  be  opened  to  us 
in  the  importation  of  raw  materials  firom 
India,  particularly  of  cotton,  of  which  we 
at  present  imported  seven-eighths  of  allthai 
we  consumed*  The  same  might  be  said 
of  hemp  and  rice.  There  was  one  of  the 
Resolutions  of  which  he  disapproved, 
namely,  that  relating  to  the  term  given  to 
the  China  charter;  he  should  be  ready  lo 
second  any  gentleman  who  should  propose 
to  have  it  limited  to  the  period  of  the  con- 
chision  of  a  peace,  or  to  tlie  term  of  ten 
jieasi^    He  WFaaastonislMd  ta  hear  it  as» 


sorted,  that  smuggling  must  succeed  better 
in  the  out-ports  than  in  London,  whera 
the  goods  must  be  so  much  more  easily 
secreted  as  well  as  sold ;  ixisomuch,  thai 
contraband  articles  were  often  brought 
from  a  distance,  at  a  certain  ris^,  for  the 
sake  of  the  greater  advantages  which  tho 
metropolis  afforded  to  this  kind  of  illieit 
traffic.  There  was  one  question  which  ha 
wishttl  to  have  answered,  either  by  one  of 
the  directors,  or  by  a  gentleman  who  had 
given  so  much  of  bis  time  and  abilities  ta 
this  subject,  (Mr.  Tierney.)  It  was  said 
that  the  directors  had  agreed  thai  the  ool* 
ports  should  carry  out  any  goods  to  India 
that  they  pleased,  on  condition  of  their 
bringing  back  their  imports  from  thence  to 
the  port  of  London.  Now,  would  not  tho 
political  danger  be  precisely  the  same  on 
this  supposition  if  they  returned  to  any 
other  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  ?  Had 
they  not,  therefore,  by  makiOg  this  con^ 
cession,  given  up  the  only  principle  on 
which  they  could  make  any  stand  with 
the  hope  of  success  r  He  believed  it  would 
puzzle  even  the  ingenuity  of  the  right  boa. 
gentleman  alluded  to,  to  give  a  satisfac* 
tory  sBswer  to  this  question.  A  sarcasos 
had  been  thrown  out,  that  the  advocates 
for  a  free  trade  were  persons  who  had  been 
formerly  concerned  in  the  Slave  Trade. 
He  would  only  answer  for  his  own  con« 
stituents,  that  for  a  long  time  before  this 
trade  was  abolished  by  law,  not  a  stngia 
vessel  had  been  fitted  out  from  Bristol 
upon  it.  He  would  not  retort  the  charge 
by  saying  (for  he  did  Qot  believe  it,)  that 
the  East  India  directors  were  influenced 
more  by  their  love  of  patronage  than>y 
their  love  either  of  Asiatics  or  Europeans* 
If  the  Company,  in  the  character  of  sore* 
reigns,  aided  the  private  trader,  and  se- 
conded the  intentions  of  government,  ha 
thought  they  might  do  the  greatest  good } 
but  if,  \n>  their  character  of  merchants^ 
they  interfered  with  his  interest,  the  hon. 
member  hoped  the  proposed  regulstiono 
would  give  the  government  here  suflicient 
authority  to  resist  the  abuse  of  a  power 
which  nmst,  in  that  case,  do  the  greatesi 
mischief. 

Mr.  Gtorge  Phillips  complained  of  th« 
mode  in  which  questions  had  been  pot  by* 
counsel  to  the  witnesses  examined  at  thef 
bar.  They  were  always  asked  generallT 
whether  danger  might  not  be  afpprehendeo 
from  the  indiscriminate  intercourse  of 
Europeans  with  the  natives  of  India'?  Ancfi 
the  answer  usually  was>  that  it  might. 
Bat  wliaa  the  details^  wore  inquired  inle^ 
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it  was  foand  that  the  circamstances  and 
liabita  of  the  natives  were  such/ and  their 
advantages  in  carrying  on  the  inland  trade 
so  great,  as  ahnost  to  restrict  the  inter- 
course of  the  coast.  ^  This  was  the  opinion 
of  colonel  Monro ;  and  lord  Teignmouth 
had  also  distinctly  declared,  that  he 
ihoQght  there  was  a  police  in  India  strong 
enough  to  restrain  a  much  greater  num- 
ber of  Europeans  than  were  likely  to  re- 
sort there.  It  did  seem  a  little  strange, 
Uiat,  while  25,000  soldiers  constantly  re- 
sided there  with  impunity,  so  much  alarm 
and  apprehension  should  be  conceived 
from  the  introduction  of  a  few  hundred 
private  traders.  Were  the  latter  so  re- 
markable for  a  total  inaptitude  to  conform 
to  the  manners  of  the  people  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal  ?  Was  it  supposed  that 
they  would  exchange  characters  with  the 
former?  That  the  private  trader  would 
give  up  his  characteristic  discretion,  his 
peaceable  demeanour,  his  persevering  in- 
dustry, for  the  impatience  of  restraint,  the 
dashing  irregularity,  the  quickness  in  quar- 
rel, of  the  soldier  ?  He  entertained  a  dif- 
ferent opinion  of  the  qualities  of  British 
merchants  from  the  gentleman  who  spoke 
last  but  one,  who  seemed  to  think  that 
they  were  only  6t  to  be  slave- merchants. 
He  himself  thought  otherwise.  Many 
ridiculous  stories  had  been  detailed  in  evi- 
dence of  the  dangers  and  disturbances  to 
follow  from  the  admission  of  British  mer- 
chants in  India.  There  was  one  of  a  per- 
son who  had  gone  out  there  with  a  bull- 
dog that  had  attacked  a  cow,  and  another 
of  somebody  that  had  killed  a  monkey,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  natives.  But 
he  considered  all  such  stories  and  all  such 
apprehensions  as  merely  idle.  The  pri- 
vate adventurer  could  not  be  supposed  to 
go  to  India  with  a  design  to  overturn  the 
government,  and  give  offence  to  the  inha- 
bitants—a design  which  must  be  com- 
pletely subversive  of  his  own  interest. 
As  far  as  he  had  read  or  heard,  he  be- 
lieved the  colonisation  of  lodia  would  be 
a  good  thing.  He  bad  the  atithority  of 
Mr.  Colbom  for  thinking  so.  That  gen- 
tleman had  well  observed,  that  now  all 
the  fortunes  made  In  India  were  brought 
home  to  this  country ;  whereas  if  property 
was  suffered  to  be  acquired  in  the  soil  it- 
aelf,  these  fortunes  would  often  be  lefk 
there*  He  would  not  follow  the  example 
of  the  counsel  for  the  East  India  Com- 
pai|V,  who  had  inquired  only  ^hat  ad- 
▼auages  a  free  trade  was  likely  to  give  to 
oor  (SjqKNte  to  India ;  bat  he  wouM  take 
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the  reverse  of  the  medal,  and  contend, 
that  our  exports  from  India  might  be 
greatly  increased.  Indeed,  that  any  two 
countries,  so  diflerent  in  climate,  produc- 
tions, and  circumstances,  and  not  under 
the  withering  restraint  of  a  monopoly, 
should  so  soon  have  arrived  at  the  ultimate 
point  of  mutual  advantage  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other,  appeared  to  him 
extraordinary,  and  codtrary  to  the  rea- 
soning of  all  political  writers,  as  well  as 
to  all  experience.  He  would  chiefly  con- 
fine himself  to  the  consideration  oj  that 
article  of  which  he  had  most  knowledge. 
It  was  said,  that  the  quantity  of  cotton  Im- 
ported from  India  did  not  admit  of  in- 
crease, because  superior  cotton  was  grown 
in  Georgia  and  South  America.  But  be 
did  not  believe  the  fact:  he  had  seen 
India  cotton  examined  in  the  presence  of 
the  most  experienced  cotton-spinners,  who 
had  pronounced  it  equal  if  not  superior  to 
Georgia  cotton.  The  superiority  of  the 
India  muslins  was  the  consequence  of 
their  preparing  the  cotton  by  hand  la- 
bour. He  did  not  wish  to  enter  into  de- 
tails which  could  not  be  much  to  the  taste 
of  the  House ;  but  it  was  proper  to  state 
that  the  process  of  preparing  it  in  this 
country,  by  a  machine,  tore  the  fibre  of 
the  cotton  in  a  manner  which  no  after 
process  could  restore.  If  cotton  was  pre- 
pared in  India,  and  manufactured  here, 
the  spinners  would  be  able  to  produce 
such  yarn  as  had  never  been  seen  yet,  and 
at  a  reduced  rate  of  one-half  the  price. 
The  hon.  member  here  entered  into  some 
calculations  respecting  the  price  of  la- 
bour and  of  cotton  in  India,  and  referred 
to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Lee  on  the  subject, 
who,  he  said,  was  a  practical  man,  and 
who  had  for  many  years  conducted  the 
largest  cotton  manufactory  in  this  island* 
The  differences  of  the  circumstances  of 
Georgia  and  India  explained  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  results;  Georgia  hlid  the 
advantages  of  a  free  trade,  India  was  re- 
pressed by  a  monopoly.  Not  that  he 
meant  to  throw  any  reflection  on  the  ser- 
vants of  the  East  India  Company  ;  but  it 
was  only  from  the  spirit  of  individual  en- 
terprise, and  open  competition,  that  we 
were  to  look  for  the  beneficial  efilects 
which  he  had  described.  The  hon.  gen* 
tleman  then  proceeded  to  animadvert  on 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  accountspresented 
by  the  East  India  Company.  The  profits 
of  the  India  trade  for  the  last  17  years 
were  first  stated  at  2,700,000f.  But  a^ 
tarwards  there  was  a  discovery  of  anodwr 
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accoont,  wbich  made  it  naceuary  to  de- 
duct 1,S0(>»000L;  aod  theft  this  redoction 
making  the  whole  ridicQlous,  there  was 
another  discovery  of  USOOflOOL  which 
ought  to  be  added,  and  so  the  accoant 
stood  as  before.    What  respect  coald  be 
paid  to  such  statements  ?   Mast  not  every 
person  of  common  sense  conclude  that 
there  was  a  loss  upon  the  whole !  But  if 
there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  was 
a  monopoly  the  best  way  to  reroe^ly  it  ? 
Monopolies,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Adam  Smith, 
were  always  monopolies  against  the  coun- 
try granting  them :  the  monopoly  price 
beins  always  the  highest  price  that  could 
be  obtained ;  and  the  gains  of  a  monopoly 
were  always  very  small,  in  caparison 
with  the  money  taken  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  people*    The  cheapest  way,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  support  the  Company, 
would  be  to  lay  a  direct  tax  to  enable 
tbem  to  pay  their  dividends. -rThe  hon. 
naember  then  read  some   extracts  from 
speeches*  made  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
He  had  no  doubt  the  monopolists  of  that 
day  were  as  averse  as  those  of  the  present 
to  open  the  out-porU  to  the  trade  of  the 
world.    Lord  Grenville/— and  he  should 
like  to  know  if  he  was  to  be  reckoned 
an  impracticable  theorist,  an  unpractised 
statesman — in    a  speech  which  he  had 
lately  made  on  the  subject,  and  in  which 
speech  there  was  great  practical  wisdom, 
had  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  in  the 
SYstem,  by  excluding  the  merchant  from 
the  trade  to  China,  and  that  it  would  give 
rise  to  jarring  and  conflicting  interests. 
He  had  pointed  out  how  dependent  the 
commerce  of  one  place  was  upon  that  of 
.another ;  and  that  the  want  of  the  Chinese 
market  would  prevent  the  British  mer- 
chant from  being  able  to  enter  into  a  com- 
petition with  either  the  foreign  merchant 
.or  the  Company.— The  whole  system  of 
the  noble  lord  opposite  was  composed  of 
the  most  jarring  elements.  With  respect  to 
what  he  had  heard  rumoured,  of  an  inten- 
tion on   the   part   of  the  Company  to 
min  the  private  traders  by  competition ; 
if   thai  was    their   object,    the    private 
Iraders  would  soon  give  them  enough  of 
it*     He  knew  they  would  soon  drive  the 
Company  out  of  the  field  by  their  supe- 
rior economy,  and  more  improved  system 
pf  carrying  on  trade;  and  he  thought  it 


*  From  the  Debate  on  a  Bill  against 
Monopolies,  November  20,  1601.  See 
the  new  Parliamentary  History  of  £ng- 
had,  ?ol.  1,  p.  029. 


therefore  likely  that  the  Company  would 
not  resort  to  this.    Still  he  was  aware, 
that  i^  as  a  chartered  Company  and  sove* 
reigns  of  India,  they  were  to  make  use  of 
their  revenues,  and  of  what  profits  they 
mi^ht  derive  from  being  possessed  of  the 
Chma  trade,  they  would  soon  drive  all  the 
private  British  merchants  out  of  the  Indian 
trade.    He  meant  to  throw  no  reflections 
on  the  Directors  or  on  the  Company  in 
general,  for  he  believed  the  Directors  were 
most  conscientiously   desirous  of  havinff 
India  well  governed,  but  still  they  could 
not  help  shewing  now  and  then  their  nar* 
row   views   as  commercial   aionopolistsu 
One  argument  used  against  the  fre€  trade 
was  rather  singular,  as  coming  from  th# 
Company,  and  that  was,  that  it  would 
raise  the  price  of  Indian  produce.     Good 
God  !   was  that  a  result  which,  as  sove- 
reigns of  that  country,  they  ought  not  to 
be  proud  of?  There  was  nothing  but  oom« 
petition  which  could  establish  any  thing 
like  a  fair  price  between  buyers  and  sel« 
lers,  and  it  was  singular  enough  that  they 
should  deprecate  such  a  beneficilfl  circum- 
stance from  takinff  place  among  their  own 
8ubjects.-«Much  bald  been  said  of  the  ad- 
vantageous manner  in  which  India  had  of 
late  been  governed ;  but  it  was  becausa 
the  Company  had  been  under  the  infltw 
ence  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  that  this 
advantageous  system  of  management  had 
been  derived.    It  was  said  the  reveii«e 
would  suffer,  because  the  introduction  of 
private  traders  would  injure  the  trade; 
but  British  traders  were  not  so  besotted 
as  to  pursue  a  ruinous  trade.    With  respect 
to  the  loss  of  revenue  from  smuggling,  he 
had  no  apprehensions  on  that  head.    Let 
our  commerce  be  extended  as  much  as  it 
could,  and  let  us  trust  to  that  for  a  corres- 
ponding extension  of  our  revenue.    The 
evidence  which  had  been  produced  on 
this  subject  was  all  derived  from  the  Cot- 
tom-honse  officers  of  the  port  of  London. 
But  these  Custom-house  officers  miffht  be 
influenced  by  opinions. in  favour  of  their 
own  skill  in  the  collection  of  revenue,  and 
they  might  think,  naturally  enough,  that 
other  Custom-house  officers  were  not  to 
skilful    as   themselves.     It   was   curioua 
enough  to  see  persons  who  were  desirous  of 
confining  the  returns  from  India  to  the 
port  of  London,  coming  forward  with  PetU 
tions  for  the  exclusion  of  American  cot- 
ton, thus  placing  them  under  the  necessity' 
of  procuring  cotton  from  India  in  the  most 
expensive   manner. — ^There  was  another 
argument  on  which  mooh  stress  had  been 
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laid  by  the  Comptiiy,  and  that  WM,  tbat 
faurge  bodi«8  of  men  in  tfae  port  of  London 
woukl  be  tbrown  oot  of  employ.  All  re* 
forms  wefe  attended  with  soom  temporary 
•▼il,  and  so  were  all  changes  of  any  im- 
portance, whether  from  war  to  peace  or 
iirom  peace  to  war;  but^  be  beliered^  it 
had  always  been  foaod,  thai  the  evils  had 
been  much  less  in  reality  than  in  appre- 
hension. Some  etils  might,  no  donbt,  be 
azperienced  from  this  change,  bat  they 
woold  not  be  so  great  as  had  been  often 
represented,  and  he  had  no  doebt,  that 
th^  concerned  in  the  trade  at  present 
woold  soon  find  some  other  channel  of 
amplovment.  Unlets  some  greater  change 
was  edmcted  than  what  was  mediuted  by 
the  noble  lord,  the  result,  indeed,  coold 
be  productive  of  no  very  great  alteration. 
He  believed,  tbat  the  port  of  London  it- 
self would  even  be  ^atiy  benefitted  by 
the  openipg  of  the  China  trade.  But  when 
ibey  were  deliberating  respecting  the 
welfare  and  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
in  general,  and  of  sixty  millions  of  people 
IB  Hidia-««  whole  quarter  of  the  globe, — 
were  they  to  be  governed  by  the  petty  in- 
terests of  the  port  of  London,  and  to  consi- 
der them  as  paramount  to  the  interesu  of 
both  England  and  India?  If  the  trade 
were  to  be  thrown  still  more  open  than 
was  proposed  by  the  noble  lord^  parlja- 
ment  ought  not  to  be  deterred  by  the 
oeasideration  of  the  mere  local  conse- 
f«ences  to  the  port  of  London.  With  re-> 
ipect  to  the  duration  of  the  charter,  he 
would  put  it  to  the  noble  lord  whether  it 
migjht  not  be  better  that  it  should  not  be 
granted  for  a  longer  term  than  ten  years. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant,  sen.  spoke  in  sub- 
stance to  the  following  effect : 

It  had  been  tbe  great  misfortmie  of  (he 
Bast  India  Company  that  the  real  nature 
and  state  of  their  affairs  were  so  little 
yaderstood  by  tbe  public.  The  preju*> 
dices  and  misrepresentations  which  had 
Jong  operated  against  them,  had  hence 
been  extremely  injurious  to  thetr  interests. 
Sk^e  the  question  of  renewing  the  char> 
ter  had  been  agitated,  opinions  had  been 
advanced  by  men  from  system  or  interest 
adverse  to  tbe  continuance  of  the  Com- 
pany's privileges,  that  the  removal  of 
their  monopoly  would  open  unbounded 
fields  of  commerce  in  the  eastern  world, 
t&  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  this 
conntry.  These  sanguine  ideas  had  been 
echoed  from  all  quarters,  and  had  very  ge- 
aeraUy  potaessed  the  minds  of  mercantile 
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men.  To  such,  nothing  more  than  free 
access  to  those  I'egions  seemed  to  be  ne» 
cessary,  in  order  to  repair  all  tbe  disad* 
vantages  under  which  the  commerce  of 
this  country  laboured  from  continental  re- 
strictions, and  the  difficulties  occasioned 
by  a  war  which  had  subsisted  twenty 
years.  A  full  enquiry,  however,  into  this 
important  subject,  had  now  gone  far  to 
undeceive  the  public.  It  had  been  most 
strongly  confirmed  by  the  fast  body  of 
able  and  enlightened  evidence  taken  be<« 
fore  the  House,  as  well  as  by  past  expe- 
rience, that  the  consumption  of  our  manu- 
factures could  in  no  material  degree  be 
extended  among  the  natives  of  Indta4 
The  experts  of  the  last  twenty  years  had 
contained  no  new  article  of  British  pro- 
duction for  the  use  of  those  natives.  They 
were  intended  for  European  consumption^ 
and  limited  by  the  extent  of  the  European 
popula(k)n  there,  which  was  supplied 
abundantly  and  to  excess  by  the  channels 
at  present  open,  as  the  evidence  already 
alluded  to  had  irrefragablyshewn*  The 
wild  and  delusive  expectations  therefore 
before  entertained  on  this  subject  had  sub" 
sided.  The  practicability  of  an  unlimited 
vent  of  British  productions  in  the  East  was 
no  longer  maintained.  It  was  something 
to  have  gained  this  point ;  and  ncr  doubt, 
if  various  other  notions  and  opinions  ad- 
vanced in  opposition  to  the  system  of  tbe 
Company  were  examined  with  the  same 
care,  the  result  would  be  equally  fa** 
vourable. 

Allusion  had  been  made  by  the  bon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last  to  doctrines 
mainta'med  by  a  noble  lord  (lord  Gren* 
ville).  He  wished  to  speak  of  that  noble 
person  with  deference,  but  as  he  thought 
many  of  the  opinions  sanctioned  by  his 
lordship  were  both  erroneous  in  them« 
selves  and  unjust  to  the  Company,  it  was 
his  duty  to  avail  himself  of  the  liberty  of 
free  discussion  in  remarking  upon  some  of 
them«  That  noble  person  had  wholly  op- 
posed the  claim  of  the  Company  to  the 
territorial  possessions,  asserting,'  if  he  un- 
derstood him  right,  that  both  the  so- 
vereignty and  the  soil  were  the  riffbt  of  the 
crown.  This  was  an  assertion  which  par- 
liament had  never  made,  and  he  hoped 
never  woold  make.  The  Company's  pos- 
sessions had  been  acquired  and  extended 
under  parliamentary  sanction.  They  were 
acquired  through  a  long  course  of  dan- 
gers and  vicissitudes,  at  the  expence  and 
the  hazard  of  tbe  Company  themselves. 
In  all  the  charters  since  passedi  and  par- 
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licaUrly  the  last  charter  of  1795  (a  charter 
to  which  the  noble  lord  was  himself  a  par* 
tsj)  the  Company's  claim  of  right  was  re- 
cognized and  expressly  resenred  as  well 
as  the  right  of  the  crown>  for  fature  dis* 
cassioB.     He  was  persoaded  that  if  the 

rtioD  were  tried  foirly,  the  property  of 
soil  woald  be  ,awarded  to  the  Com- 
pany-«*if  it  were  to  be  decided  by  a  mere 
act  of  power,  he  coold  not  teli  what  might 
be  the  issue^  bot  he  trusted  the  nation 
would  be  governed  in  this  case  by  the 
principles  of  fostice,  which  were  in  their 
■atare  immutable. 

Another  proposition  advanced  from  the 
same  qoarier  had  8ttrpri2«d  him,  that  the 
uiito»  of  tho  commercial  character  with 
that  of  sovereign  in  the  government  of  the 
Company  Was  prejudicial  to  the  trade  and 
wet^u^e  of  the  country  they  ruled,  and 
ought  to  b#  separated  from  it ;  for  that  the 
sovereign  baing  also  a  manufacturer,  the 
weavers  were  completely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Compmtiy,  and  no  private  trader  could 
eMer  into  competion  with  a  sovereign- 
mtrchuAt^  This  doctritie  might  have  been 
advanced  forty  years  ago,  as,  indeed,  it 
was,  w4th  more  appearance  of  reason ; 
but  the  f^ts  assumed  were  not  warranted 
by  the  hisu>ry  of  the  last  20-  years,  nor  the 
doctrine  appUcable  to  the  state  of  things 
durittg  that  period.  If  the  conduct  of  the 
Company's  administration  in  that  time, 
were  examined,  nothing  would  be  more 
plain  than  that  they  had  directed  their  poli- 
tital  power  to  the  true  ends  of  political  go. 
vevoment^  not  used  it  as  an  instrument  to 
fltcrific#  the  public  good  for  the  benefiting 
their  coddiBerce.  The  code  of  public  re- 
gulations which  their  government  had 
enaciet),  and  which  bound  the  gorern- 
Meai  itself,  as  well  as  the  subject,  would 
bear  him  out  in  this  statement.  Those  re* 
gaktions  piovided  for.  the  protectionof  the 
maoufbcturer,  and  the  private  trader  in 
Ihe  enjoyment  of  their  just  liberties  and 
the  firoit*  of  their  industry.  There  were 
documeattf  belbre  the  Bouse,  those  very 
regulations  he  had  mentioned,  which  were 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  this  to  be  the 
case.-^In  fact,  the  manufacturers  engaged 
by  the  Company  derived  a  great  advan* 
ta^  from  their  employ  in  the  permanency 
of  It,  wtil4e  the  demands  of  individuals  were 
ittcertaifi  and  fluctuating,  and  as  to  the 
piraotice  of  making  advances  to  manufac- 
tUNi's  it  was  ancient  and  universal  in  the 
eauntry,  and  necessary  to  furnish  them 
with  materials  for  their  work.  In  short,  if 
tte  wboitt  tenor  of  the  Company's  orders 
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from  home^  and  the  spirit  of  tb^ir  admi- 
nistration abroad  for  many  past  years  were 
scrutinized,  he  had  no  fear  but  it  would 
be  found  that  to  promote  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  their  subjects  had  been  their 
governing  aim. 

As  a  deduction  from  the  same  doctrine 
it  had  also  been  maintained  that  the  Com<^ 
pany  did  not  carry  on  trade  on  true  com- 
mercial principles,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
conveying  the  surplus  revenue  to  England, 
that  therefore  it  was  a  subordinate  consi- 
deration with  them  whether  thev  gained 
or  lost  by  the  trade,  their  main  object  be^ 
ing  remittance ;  and  that  hence  fair  com«> 
petition  was  destroyed  ;  for  they  spoiled 
the  trade  of  individuals  when  they  must 
carry  on  th^ir  own  to  a  loss.  But  it  was  A 
fkct  well  known  that  for  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen years  past  there  had  been  no  surplus 
revenue,  consequently  the  remittance  of 
such  a  revenue  could  not  have  been  thft 
object  of  trade,  nor  have  supplied  ita 
capital,  nor  have  occasioned  br  sop* 
ported  the  aUeged  loss — ^Yes,  but  it  was 
further  said  that  the  investmetit  system 
gave  the  Company  power  to  contract  po« 
litical  debt  tor  investment ;  and  from  othet 
quarters  it  had  been  charged  that  the 
Company  carried  on  their  trade  by  capi» 
tal  furnished  in  this  if  ay,  and  that  this  waa 
the  cause  of  contracting  much  of  th^  In« 
dian  debt.  Mr.  Grant  said  it  was  trne  that 
out  of  the  general  Indian  treasury,  intti 
which  all  receipts  from  revenue  and  the 
sales  of  goods  promiscuously  went,  ad-^ 
vances  might  have  been  made  for  invest- 
ment at  a  moment  when  the  commercial 
funds  of  the  Company  on  the  spot  might 
not  have  been  equivalent  to  those  advances, 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  Company  had 
to  defray  in  England  out  of  their  homd 
fiinds^  large  expences  which  appertained 
to  the  territory,  and  there  was  no  way  of 
stating  this  account  fairly  but  by  placing 
on  one  side  all  that  the  Company  had  re- 
ceived from  India  and  China,  and  placing 
on  the  other,  all  that  it  had  supplied  or 
paid  at  home  fbr  those  countries.  Sucli 
statements  framed  by  the  Company  were 
now  before  the  House ;  the  committee  of 
the  House  which  had  sat  for  several  ses^ 
sions  had  investigated  the  same  subject, 
and  the  result  appeared  to  be,  that  after 
crediting  India  ana  China  for  all  the  sup- 
plies sent  from  them  (including  goods  lost 
on  the  way  home)  and  debiting  them  with 
all  the  goodli  which  they  received  (not 
including  those  lost  on  the  way  out)  as  al* 
so  for  bills  drawn  on  the  Company  at  bome^ 
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jind  for  political  ptytnenti  madeinEng-  { 
laiul«  the  commerce  had  for  a  series  of 
years,  indeed  during  the  period  of  the  last 
charter^  supported  iuelf,  and  was  not  in- 
debted to  the  territory  either  for  refenoe 
or  for  loans. 

Proceeding  upon  the  idea  that  the 
object  of  the  Company  was  to  remit  re- 
Tenue,  it  was  further  said  that  they  ought 
not  to  do  this  in  goods  on  their  own  ac- 
county  but  should  advance  the  money  in 
India  to  prirate  traders  for  their  bills  upon 
England.  But  howe? er  this  might  be  cal* 
colated  for  the  benefit  of  those  merchants, 
it  would,  besides  excluding  the  Company 
from  the  trade,  be  e?ident1y  insecure  for 
them.  They  had  large  engagements  to 
make  good  in  England,  both  for  their 
commerce  and  territory ;  their  credit  de- 
pended on  their  punctuality  in  performing 
those  engagements ;  but  what  certainty 
could  they  have  of  the  solvency  or  punc- 
tuality of  those  persons  who  should  grant 
bills,  or  even  that  the  Company's  funds  in 
India  could  be  disposed  of  in  this  way  with 
the  required  regularity  ?  The  discharge 
of  their  positive  engagements  could  not 
safely  be  lefl  to  depend  on  circumstances 
and  events  not  certain  in  themselves,  nor 
within  the  Company's  controul. 

In  the  sanie  train  of  reasoning  it  had 
been  asserted  that  the  Company  had  lost 
four  millions  on  their  Indian  trade  in  the 
ooorse  of  the  last  nineteen  years.    He  was 

3oite  unable  to  comprehend  upon  what 
ata  such  a  conclosion  could  be  formed. 
The  Company's  own  statements,  for  more 
likely  to  be  accurate,  he  would  venture  to 
lay,  than  any  opposed  to  them,  as  being 
formed  on  more  authentic  materials, 
shewed  on  the  contrarv  a  gain  in  that 
period,  after  all  reasonable  deductions^  of 
two  millions,  certainly  not  a  large  gain,  for 
the  vast  increase  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures in  this  country  and  other  parU  of 
Europe,  and  the  war  in  which  we  had 
been  involved  since  the  commencement  of 
tlie  last  charter,  had  materially  reduced 
the  profit  of  the  Company's  Indian  trade. 
But  had  not  individual  British  subjects 
i¥ho  embarked  in  that  trade  experienced 
the  same  effects  ?  Unquestionably ;  and 
be  was  persuaded  that  however  the  trade 
ao  adventured  in  by  private  merchants 
might  answer  to  Indian  ship  owners,  or 
others  concerned  in  conducting  it,  it  would 
on  a  fair  comparison  be  found  as  to  prin- 
cipals themselves  that  their  rate  of  profit 
was  not  e(]iial  to  the  Company's  (he  spoke 
ff  the  Indian  trade  only)  and  be  should  be 
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glad  to  have, an  opportunity  of  makiog 
such  a  comparison. 

No  charge  brought  against  the  Compai^ 
surprized  him  more  Uian  that  of  their 
taking  payment  of  territorial  revenue  ia 
kind,  and  this  was  also  stated  as  resoltiog 
from  their  commercial  character.  In  ill 
the  vast  extent  of  countries  wider  the 
Company's  authority  he  knew  of  nothiog 
that  could  give  a  pretence  for  such  a 
charge,  except  the  receipt  in  one  of  the 
Ouzerat  provmces,  of  some  cotton  in  pay- 
ment of  revenue ;  and  this  had  arisen  not 
fromany  invented  scheme  on  the  part  of  the 
Company  to  serve  their  commerce,  bathtd 
been  the  usage  in  the  province  under  the  pre- 
ceding government  of  the  Mahrattas  from 
whom  the  Company  acquired  that  district, 
and  the  Bombay  presidency  finding  the 
practice  established  continned  it,  allowing 
to  the  cultivators  afair  price  for  their  cottoo. 
The  province  havin([  been  acquired  only 
in  the  year  1803,  this  peculiarity  bad  not 
till  a  recent  period  engaged  the  notice  of 
the  court  of  directors,  wbo  from  the  sc- 
counU  of  their  servanU,  certainly  appre- 
hended nothing  exceptionable  in  contua- 
ing  in  this  instance  an  usage  understood 
to  have  been  in  earlier  times  very  general 
in  Hindostan,  and  indeed  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  land  revenue  there, 
namely,  a  division  of  the  produce  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  cultivators.  Bat  the 
object  was  of  small  import  to  the  Com- 
pany, and  were  it  otherwise,  would  not  be 
followed  at  the  expence  of  the  real  inter- 
est of  the  country  or  the  parties  concerned, 
should  that  be  found  to  be  injured  by  it 

The  hon.  gehtleman  who  spoke  last  had 
charged  the  Company  with  inconsistency* 
because,  whilst  tnev  contended  that  the 
opening  of  the  trade  to  India  would  be 
dangerous  to  that  countiy  from  the  influx 
of  Europeans  there,  and  on  that  ground 
opposed  the  importation  of  Indian  con- 
moditi^  to  the  outports,  they  had  agreed 
that  ships  might  proceed  to  India  from 
those  ports,  and  it  was  from  this,  that  th^ 
supposed  danger  must  arise.  But  Mr. 
Grant  said,  if  ships  were  not  allowed  to 
carry  their  return  cargoes  to  the  outports 
the  ships  fitted  out  from  those  ports  for 
India,  would  be  comparatively  f^^i 
whereas,  if  vessels  of  all  descriptions  were 
to  issue  from  the  porU  of  the  United  King* 
dom,  encouraged  by  the  permission  to 
return  to  those  porU,  the  ntmiber  wonld 
be  much  greater,  and  consequently  the 
number  of  adventurers  who  would  embark 
with  a  view  of  leeking  their  fortone-ia 
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India.  This  danger  therefore  might  fairly 
be  pleaded  as  one  argument  against  open- 
ing the  oatporu  to  the  returns  from  India. 
Of  the  reality  of  danger  to  the  peace  of 
that  country  from  an  unrestrained  entrance 
of  JBuropeans  into  it,  the  whole  body  of 
eTidence  delifered  before  the  House  was 
fell. 

The  authority  of  Mr.  Colebrooke«  an  ex- 
perienced serrant  of  the  Company,  had 
been  pleaded  in  support  of  the  proposed 
enlargements  of  intercourse  with  India. 
Bat  Mr.  Colebrooke  was  not  the  author  of 
that  part  of  the  book  published  in  his  name 
which  relates  to  the  trade  of  Bengal ;  he 
had  so  declared  in  an  adrertisement  pre* 
fixed  to  an  edition  of  that  work  published 
seven  years  ago.  The  part  in  question 
was  furnished  by  a  respectable  free  mer- 
chant now  deceased,  who  was  immediately 
interested  in  the  subject.  And  it  having 
besides  been  written  eighteen  years  ago, 
it  b  not  so  applicable  to  the  state  of  things 
at  the  present  moment. 

With  respect  to  the  importation  of  In- 
dian cotton,  on  which  the  last  speaker  had 
dwelt,  it  was  a  subject  of  great  impor* 
tance,  involving  considerations  to  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  adverted. 
The  Company  had  both  formerly  and  of 
late  permitted  the  importation  of  that  ar- 
ticle, they  were  willing  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  promote  it,  but  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  trade  on  a  large  scale,  did 
not  depend  on  them,  and  was  not  to  bie  ef- 
fected merely  by  opening  a  free  inter- 
course with  India.  The  relative  situation 
of  India  and  of  other  countries  that  sup- 
plied us  with  cotton,  and  the  comparative 
qualities  of  the  article,  were  to  be  taken 
into  view.  An  article  produced  at  the 
distance  of  12,000  miles  could  hardly 
enter  into  competition  with  one  raised  in 
our  neighbourhood,  unless  favoured  by  pro- 
tecting regulations.  The  cotton  of  Brazil 
was  superior  to  that  of  India,  and  much 
nearer  to  us.  The  cotton>  of  Georgia  was 
more  suited  to  many  of  our  manufactures, 
and  Georgia  was  at  our  door.  The  re- 
mote distance  of  India  rendered  the  freight 
of  cotton  extremely  high,  and  rendered 
that  country  incapable  of  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  turn  of  our  market,  as  coun- 
tries closer  to  us  could  do :  but  this  was 
not  all,  India  could  undoubtedly  raise 
cotton  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  would 
do  so  if  there  were  a  steady  demand. 
But  if  during  a  suspension  of  cotton  im- 
portations from  other  quarters,  from  the 
United  States  for  instancei  whilst  we  were 
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in  hostility  with  them,  large  demands 
should  be  made  for  that  article  from 
India,  and  upon  the  return  of  peace  with 
America  those  demands  should  cease,  the 
effect  would  be  highly  detrimental  to  In* 
dia,  where,  after  extensive  cultivation  had 
been  encouraged,  the  adventurers  in  it 
would  probably  be  left  with  the  increased 
produce  upon  their  hands.  The  cultiva* 
tion  of  hemp,  another  article  highly  im* 
portant  to  this  country,  might  also  be  car« 
ried  to  a  very  great  length  in  India,  so  as 
to  render  us  independant  of  other  coun- 
tries for  it.  But  if,  during  a  war  with 
Russia,  that  cultivation  should  be  spread 
over  the  Indian  territory,  and  upon  a  re- 
turn of  peace  with  that  power  the  former 
commercial  relations  with  it  should  be  re- 
sumed, as  would  be  entirely  probable; 
what  Would  be  the  situation  of  all  those 
persons  who  should  unhappily  have  em- 
barked in  hemp  speculations  in  India?  In 
our  eagerness  to  render  that  countrjr  more 
conducive  to  the  commerce  of  this,  we 
ought  to  consider  how  our  measures  will 
apply  to  the  local  circumstances,  and  in- 
terests of  Ind  ia.  If  yon  wish  to  encourage 
the  importation  of  cotton,  and  of  bemp» 
from  that  country,  do  it  upon  some  per- 
manent principle,  that  shall  operate  in 
peace,  as  well  as  in  war  >  and  this,  as  will 
easily  te  seen,  is  a  proposition  which  in- 
volves important  and  difficult  questions 
respecting  our  foreign  relations. 

The  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Phillips)  has 
suggested  another  measure  which  he  sup- 
poses would  be  an  improvement,  but  the 
suggestion  proceeds  upon  merely  English 
ideas,  quite  inconversant  with  the  state  of 
things  in  India.  He  is  for  establishing 
machinery  in  that  country  to  spin  cotton^ 
in  order  that  the  twist  may  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land. Now  there  is  a  large  class  of  peo« 
pie  spread  over  the  Indian  continent,  the 
numerous  females,  for  instance,  of  decent 
families,  many  of  them  decayed,  who,  by 
the  custom  of  the  country,  live  secluded 
in  their  own  houses.  Very  many  of 
them  and  others  to  whom  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  extremely  limited,  earn 
a  scanty  livelihood  by  spinning  cotton 
thread;  such  persons  could  hardly  turn 
themselves  to  any  thing  else,  and  must  be 
reduced  to  want»  if  this  branch  of  industry 
were  taken  from  them.  And  what  would 
be  the  certainty  of  the  continuance  of  the 
export  of  cotton  twist  from  India,  even  if 
the  manufacture  could  be  established  ? 

Another  novel  suggestion  of  very  im- 
portant bearingsi  first  advanced  by  thit 
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nibble  lord,  before  all oded  to/wM,  the 
opening  of  a  trade,  not  only  between 
India  and  this  United  Kingdom,  but  be- 
tween India  and  boutb  America.  At  pre* 
sent  the  goTernment  of  Old  Spain  regu- 
lates  the  trade  of  its  American  provincee 
upon  the  ancient  colonial  principles;  a 
general  trade  is  not  allowed  to  them. 
The  intercourse  of  Bvitiih  subjects  with 
them  was  either  by  licences,  occasionally 
obtained  from  the  Spanish  government, 
or  by  smuggling.  And  he  did  not  under- 
stand that  the  trade  carried  on  in  this  way, 
had  on  the  whole  yielded  an  encouraging 
profit  But  supposing  the  present  restric- 
tions to  be  removed,  would  it  be  for  the 
true  interest  of  this  country  to  estoblish 
what  roust,  on  such  removal,  follow,  a 
direct  trade  between  British  India  and 
Spanish  ,  America  ?  This  might  indeed* 
prove  beneficial  to  India,  and  beneficial  to 
the  Spanish  colonies,  but  Britain  would  be 
no  longer  the  centre  and  medium  of  the 
trade:  it  would  be  shared  out,  its  ships 
would  in  fact  be  excluded  from  that  trade; 
and  a  policy  adopted  which  would  lend  to 
accelerate  the  independence  of  India  and 
its  separation  from  this  country.  It  was, 
if  he  mistook  not,  much  in  this  way  that 
the  progressive  enlargement  of  the  direct 
intercourse  of  our  former  North  Ameri- 
canjcolonies  with  foreign  parts,  led  them 
on  to  new  pretensions,  and  enabled  them 
at  length  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  mo- 
ther country. 

The  Company  have  been  represented, 
by  the  last  honourable  speaker,  as  acting 
inconsistently  in  their  character  of  sove- 
reign; because  they  make  it  an  argument 
against  opening  the  trade,  that  the  price  of 
Indian  commodities  would  thereby  be  en- 
hanced. But  this  is  only  one  part  of  their 
argument,  they  said  that  the  competition 
at  first  expected,  on  opening  the  trade, 
would  raise  the  prices  abroad,  and  sink 
them  at  home,  to  a  degree  that  would 
prove  ruinous  to  the  parties  concerned, 
and  of  course  destroy  the  trade.  The 
Company  do  not  object  simply  to  the  in- 
crease of  prices  in  India,  but  they  object 
to  unnatural  and  spasmodic  rises  in  the 
trade,  which  would  unsettle  every  thing, 
and  end  in  weakness  and  decay. 

With  respect  to  the  propsal  of  trans- 
ferring so  much  of  the  Indian  trade  from 
the  port  of  London  to  the  outports  (which 
will  come  into  more  direct  consideration 
hereafter)  it  is  a  change  that  must  prove 
highly  injurious  to  the  numerous  establish- 
tnents  which,  in  ihe  course  of  two  centum 
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ries,  the  Indian  trude  has  formed  ia  the 
metropolis,  and  aSect  the  employntnt* 
the  subsistence,  of  many  tboosands.  \m 
this  view  only  it  was  a  very  serious  ^aea- 
tion ;  but,  if  the  alteration  could  beprovei 
to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  enspiss  in  ge- 
neral, and  not  to  imrolve  comeqoencts 
dangerous  to  India,  the  mere  considera* 
tion  of  the  detriment  occasioned  to  the 
port  of  London  would  be  of  less  weight. 
There  were,  however,  no  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  an  extension  of  the  trade, 
which  could  render  such  a  sacrifica  aa* 
cessary. 

It  was  apon  this  ground  the  Cob« 
pany  opposed  the  changes  now  projected 
in  the  intercourse  with  that  countiy. 
It  was  doing  the  Company  the  higtiest 
injustice  to  represent  them  as  actuated 
by  the  narrow  views  of  commercial  mo- 
nopoly. He  pi'otested  against  this  rs- 
presentatfon  :  it  had  been  generally  ac- 
knowledged that  the  Company  had  go- 
verned India  well.  Was  it  compattbia 
with  this  conduct,  that  they  could  have 
been,  or  sliould  now  be  led,  by  a  eoa- 
tracted  special  attention  only  to  tb<r  mono- 
poly of  trade  }  They  were  inflnenced  by 
principles  directly  contrary.  They  con- 
tended against  the  enlargement  of  the 
trade,  not  so  much  because  their  monopoly 
would  be  affected,  as  because  the  Indian 
possessions  would  be  exposed  to  hasard. 
They  wished  to  consult  the  safety  and 
welfiire  of  those  possessions,  and  as  har- 
monizing therewith  the  real  benefit  of  this 
country.  Upon  these  principles  parlia- 
ment ought  to  act,  and  instead  of  entering 
into  the  little  interests  of  particular  ports, 
legislate  for  the  security  and  happis*s»  of 
silrty  millions  of  people. 

Mr.  Coiifiis^  agreed,  that  of  all  tbo  ques- 
tions ever  discussed  in  that  House,  the 
present  was  one,  in  which,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  degree  of  exaggeration  had  pre- 
vailed, but  this  charge  could  not  be  con- 
fined to  one  side  alone.  The  glowing  vi- 
sions of  instant,  and  wide  spreading 
prosperity,  which  the  hopes  of  the  peti- 
tioners for  open  trade  had  indulged  io^ 
and  the  realization  of  which  they  had  so 
eagerly  anticipated,  had  been  fortunately 
met  by  those  statements  and  that  informa- 
tion, which  had  produced  a  sober  and 
chastening  view  of  the  subject,  and  bad 
brought  expectation  within  a  more  reasaa- 
able  compass.  It  would  be  one  great  duty 
of  parliacnent,  and  a  great  public  advantage 
to  lop  off  from  this  question,  aU  barrea 
and  fraitksB  osorescences,  and  kave  aU 
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iImI  was  soood  and  stalile^  in  the  argu- 
BieBtt.  It  wat  a  great  advaniage  that 
parliament  should  come  to  the  discMtion 
fret  from  all  those  topics  which  had  no 
efiect  but  that  of  perplexing  aod  entang- 
ling the  QuesiioQ.  He  should  have  thought 
the  £ast  India  Cooipany  unsuhvetted  aad 
unimpaired,  but  for  what  be  heard  from 
the  hon.  director  who  spoke  last,  end  from 
aa  boa.  member,  of  whom  the  last  speaker 
might  be  proud.  It  would  be  shewn^ 
howeTer,  that  parliament  were  not  iadueed 
to  any  measure,  by  the  complete  adoption 
of  alfthose  yiows  that  were  entertained  by 
many  petitioners.  For  his  own  part,  he 
could  not  conceive  any  hostility  against 
that  Tuluable  body,  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. He  could  not  conceive  the  idea  of 
a  corporate  enmity.  Bat  he  found  them 
aatsing  up  a  claim  to  the  rightful  sove- 
reignty of  India,  a  matter  which  they 
thought  tof  delicate  for  that  House  to 
discuss,-^ne  which  it  should  avoid,  lest 
claims  should  be  pressefl  that  must  be  vin- 
dicated by  other  authorities.  He  could 
not  see  the  delicacy  of  the  proposition, 
that  whenever  British  subjects  acquire  do- 
minion, it  was  not  to  be  subject  to  the  per- 
manent dominion  of  the  empire.  It  was  a 
plain  principle  of  legislation,  that  when  par- 
liament were  legislating  on  the  government 
and  commerce  of  India,  they  were  as  clear- 
ly competent  to  do  so,  as  to  enact  laws  re- 
specting then*  possessions,  properly  deno- 
minated colonies.  He  admitted  the  ano- 
malous situation  of  the  East  India  govern- 
ment, from  the  mode  of  its  acquisitions, 
mnd  from  every  other  circumstance  ;  but 
we  had  advanced  little  in  this  business,  if 
it  were  now  a  doubt,  whether  we  should 
be  guided  merely  by  expediency,  or  ac- 
%nowledge  a  right  to  take  away  the  hands 
of  parliament  from  touching  the  East 
India  t<rrritory.  It  seemed  to  be  laid 
down,  that  because  the  anomaly  was  ad- 
mitted, w«  were  forbidden  the  appli- 
cation of  any  principles  that  were 
not  anomalous  in  themselves.  The  union 
of  powers  as  merchants  and  sovereigns 
might  be  necessary,  but  it  did  not  follow 
that  H  was  ex  neceaiiiate  m  to  be  main- 
tained as  a  specimen  of  legislation.  He 
might  admit  the  anomaly  of  a  eoncurrent 
jurisdiction ;  but  be  was  not  bound  to  ad- 
mit Its  necessity,  if  upon  grave  considera- 
tion, it  should  appear  expedient  to  make 
the  government  of  India  resemble  more 
than  it  did  resemble,  all  the  other  go- 
vernments in  the  world.  Still  he  was 
br  ttdaMsg  the  <]k>mpftBy   to  retata  | 


their  sovereign  capacity ;  not  as  a  right 
but  as  a  coneession  :  but  if  it  should 
seem  good  to  take  it  away,  and  to  go« 
vern  Ladia  by  a  direct  mode,  and  not 
by  a  circuitous  contrivance,  it  was  the 
right  of  parliament  so  to  legislate:  and 
not  in  the  right  of  the  £^  India  Com*' 
pany  lo  plewA  their  possession.  It  was 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  facts  and 
principles,  for  the  claims  he  had  heard 
were  claims,  if  just,  on  which  an  indepen- 
dent empire  might  be  erected  in  perpetuity. 
If  the  Company  however,  were  indepen- 
dent sovereigns,  then  he  hoped  they  wera 
in  an  amicable  state  with  us,  and  were  our 
alliesr  But  their  language  was  not  that  of 
allies,  for  it  would  be  somewhat  imperious 
of  the  autocrat  of  Russia,  or  the  emperor 
of  China,  or  any  other  potentate,  to  say» 
you  shall  have  no  trade  with  us,  when 
our  complaint  was,  that  aur  trade  waspro- 
htbited  in  other  quarters ;  and  to  tell  us^ 
as  these  sovereigns  of  India  did,  *'  You 
are  a  pack  of  piratical  raggamuffins  who 
want  to  lay  our  villagee  in  ruins  and  blood, 
and  to  carry  away  our  children  into  cap* 
tivity.  We  have  heard  of  the  horrible 
traffic  you  carried  on  for  a  century  (the 
slave-trade),  without  shame,  and  would 
not  abandon  without  a  struggle.''  Hard 
from  any  government,  but  used  by  the 
sovereigns  of  Leadenhall,  it  was  not  pre- 
cedented  language  ;  and  the  refusal  might 
surely  be  given  in  gentler  terms.  Fortu« 
nately  for  the  prirate  trader,  the  right  and 
power  of  interference  did  exist  in  parlia* 
roent,  who  could  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion in  all  ito  bearings  without  heed- 
ing the  exaggerated  pretensions  of  those 
territorial  lords  of  Asia  to  dominions  ac« 
quired  by  British,  enterprise,  purchased 
by  British  sacrifices,  and  yet  held  by  Bri^ 
tish  arras.  He  could  not  see  how  tha 
arguments  from  the  slave  trade  could  ap** 
ply  to  the  present  question.  It  could  not, 
however,  be  expected,  that  an  attack  upon 
any  set  of  men  on  this  point  should  pass 
over  without  notice.  If  it  were  not  noticed 
in  the  House,  it  would  certainly  be  noticed 
out  of  it.  Who  was  there  that  could 
say,  that  the  guilt  of  the  slave  trade  at- 
Uched  to  one  set  of  men  particularly,  or 
to  anottier  set  ?  Was  not  that  trade,  for  a 
long  time,  sanctioned  by  parliament,  and 
by  all  the  great  parties  in  the  country  ? 
When  the  great  question  was,  however, 
brought  fairly  before  the  view  of  psrliuii 
ment,  the  iniquity  of  the  traffic  became 
apparent,  and  parliament,  to  its  immor- 
tal   tenottr,   refimned   t&a    evil.     Wo 
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were  not,  therefore,  now  at  liberty  to  shift 
the  guilt  and  dif  grace  of  the  trade  (which 
had    subsisted  and  been  sanctioned    for 
nore  than  a  century)  from  the  nation  to 
any  particular  set  of  men.    It  was  not  fair 
to  impute  the  wickedness  of  this  trade  to 
a  set  of  men  who  were  comparatifely  in- 
nocent.   As  to  the  free  trade  with  India, 
Iiowever,  it  was  opposed   principally  on 
two  grounds.    In  the  first  place,  it  was 
said  that  the  expectations  of  gain  by  the 
merchants  was  so  exaggerated,  that  there 
was  every  probability  of  its   leading  to 
their  ruin;    and  secondly,  it  was  stated 
that  such  was  the  immutabilityof  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  natives  of  India, 
that  there  was  no  probability  of  increasing 
the  trade.     It  had   been  said,  that  for 
3,000  years  that  nation  had  subsisted  and 
witnessed  all  manner  of  convulsions  of  the 
earth,  and  rivers  changing  their  course, 
while    they    themselves    remained    un- 
changed.    What  proof  was  there  of  this 
immutability  of  character  ?  Had  they  not 
lately  seen  a  change  in  the  whole  tenure 
of  landed  property  without  a  murmur  ? 
Had  they  not  seen  an  entire  change  in 
the  judicature  of  the  country,  without  a 
murmur?     Had  they  not  given  150,000 
men  to  fight  under  Christian  banners;  and 
was  il  now  to  be  said  that  this  people  could 
bear  no  changes  ?    He  could  not  see  upon 
what  principle  we  were  to  be  told  that  in 
those  territories  of  our  allies,  if  not  of  our 
own   empire,    British   merchants   should 
not  be  allowed   to    trade   on   terms   at 
least  as  favourable  as  others,— why   the 
Americans  should  be  admitted  when  the 
British  were  not  admitted.     All  the  argu- 
ments on  the  other  side  went  to  vituperate 
the  character  of  the  British  merchants; 
but  when  the  great  danger  of  admitting 
them  to  the  China  trade  was  urged,  it 
should   be  recollected   that  the  Chinese 
themselves    considered    and    called    the 
Americans  second-chop  Englishmen.  And 
was  it  now  to  be  contended  that  British 
merchants  ought  not  to  be  trusted  to  trade, 
not  only  with  China,  but  even  with  our 
own  territories?  .  The  question  was  not 
now  about  their  trading  without  restric- 
tions, but  their  trading  subject  to  restric- 
tions and  regulations.     It  was  now  con- 
tended  that   this    people,  who  had  not 
changed  for  3,000  years,  would  change 
their  character  all  of  a  sudden,  if  a  few 
pedlars  were  allowed  to  travel  in  the  coun- 
try with  a  pack  of  scisSars  or  other  hard- 
ware at  their  backs.      He,  however,  nei- 
ther believed  in  the  alleged  immutability 
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of  the  Indian  character,  nor  could  he  be^ 
lieve  that  they  were  so  foolishly  inflam<« 
mable  as  some  gentlemen  seemed  to  ap* 
prebend.  He  thought  that  in  the  present 
stite  of  trade,  no  man  could  say  that  In- 
dia ought  ta  be  for  ever  hermetically  seal- 
ed against  this  country ;  and  as  for  jea* 
lousy,  he  thought  the  regulations  to  be 
adopted  should  be  as  jealous  and  scrupu- 
lous to  protect  the  security  of  the  British 
merchant  in  this  friendly  territory,  as  to 
preserve  the  monopoly  of  the  Company. 
He  conceived  the  general  principle  to  be 
pretty  weU  disposed  of,  except  between 
those  classes  who  went  to  the  extreme 
length  of  contending,  on  the  one  side,  that 
the  East  India  Company  should  be  abo* 
lished,  and  those  who,  on  the  other,  main* 
Uined,  that  not  a  single  feather  should  be 
taken  from  their  sovereignty  and  prospe* 
rity.  He  thought  that  the  decision  of  the 
House  should  be  between  tlMse  two  ex- 
tremes ;  and  although  he  did  not  appre* 
hend  any  insurmountable  difficulty,  in 
providing  a  government  for  India,  inde- 
pendent of  the  Company ;  yet  no  man 
wished  more  than  he  did,' to  continue  it  ia 
their  hands.  He  was  sure,  that  no  system 
could  be  radically  bad  which  had  pro- 
duced such  able  and  enlightened  statesmen 
as  had  been  examined  on  the  part  of  the 
Company.  He  v^as  sure  that  such  a  sys- 
tem must  be  good,  if  it  did  not  degenerate 
into  a  system  of  exclusion  ;  and  that 
under  proper  arrangements,  it  might  best 
promote  the  happiness  of  India,  and  the 
true  interests  ot  this  country. 

Mr.  PonBot^  would  have  wished  not  tm 
be  called  upon  now  to  give  a  vote  upon 
the  first  Resolution,  as  he  thought  the 
House  would  be  better  prepared  for  the 
decision  after  tlie  discussion  of  the  other 
Resolutions.  He,  however,  felt  himself 
more  inclined  to  the  opinion  of  the  noble 
lord  (Castlereagh,)  than  to  that  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down.  If  he  were  called  upon  for  an 
opinion  upon  the  general  question,  he 
would  say,  that  the  inclination  of  his  mind 
was,  that  the  government  of  India  ought 
not  to  be  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company.  When  it  was  stated  that  the 
East  India  Company  had  introduced  ev«ry 
reform  that  was  practicable  in  India,  he 
must  say  that  this  was  not  historically 
correct.  It  was  not  the  East  India  Com- 
pany who  were  the  reformers.  India  as 
well  as  this  country  owed  all  the  grand 
reforms  which  had  taken  place  in  that 
country,  to  that  great  and  extraordinary 
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man  who  now  rested  ia  the  lap  of  earthy  the 
late  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  to  his  great  ge- 
mnsj  perseverance,  and  unexampled  in- 
dustry,  that  all  these  great  reforms  were 
owing*  If,  when  his  right  hon.  friend  who 
sat^ear  him  (Mr.  Grattan)  should  rest  like 
Mr.  Barke,  the  Catholic  qnestion  should 
be  more  fayourably  received,  it  most  at 
all  times  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  to 
his  lahoor  that  il  was  principally  owing. 
In  the  same  manner,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  it  was  to  Mr.  Burke  that  the  reforms 
in  India  were  principally  owing,  and  that 
k  was  the  British  parliament,  fmd  not  the 
India  Company,  that  introduced  those  re* 
forms.  He  saw  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
India  that  required  those  territories  to  be 
governed  by  the  Company,  although  he 
woeld  allow  that  unless  proper  regulations 
were  made,  there  would  be  great  danger 
in  transferring  so  much  patronage  and 
influence  to  the  crown.  There  were  some 
persons,  however,  who  held  out  the  go- 
▼ernment  of  India  by  the  Company  fis  a 
thing  in  itself  deserving-  the  greatest  ad- 
miration. He  would  ask  those  persons, 
however,  if  they  had  not  found  such  a 
government  accidentally  established  there, 
conld  they  propose  such  a  system  of  go- 
Ternment  for  any  other  territories  or  co- 
lonies belonging  to  the  empire  ?  Could 
they,  for  example,  propose  that  such  a 
system  of  government  should  be  adopted 
for  the  West  Indies,  or  for  Canada  ?  It 
was^  however,  a  very  different  thing  to 
continue  a  system  that  we  found  establish- 
ed, firom  admiring  it  as  a  thing  which  was 
in  itself  most  excellent.  He  &ould,  how- 
ever, have  no  objection  to  continne  the 
government  of  India  in  the  hands  of  the 
Company,  for  six  or  seven  years,  in  its 
present  state.  He  could  not  see  on  what 
grounds  the  British  merchants  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  trade  to  China,  as  the 
East  India  Company  could  not  pretend 
that  they  were  the  sovereigns  of  China. 
They  might  say  that  the  Indian  trade  was 
necessary  to  their  Indian  empire,  but  he 
coold  not  see  how  they  could  assert  that 
the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  was  also 
accessary  to  their  Indian  empire.  He  could 
not  nee  how  it  could-  be  fairly  argued  that 
the  British  merchants  should  be  the  only 
ones  in  the  world  that  must  be  entirely 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  the 
trade.  He  should  not,  however,  object  to 
the  monopoly  being  continued  a  few  years 
longer,  but  he  could  by  no  means  agree 
to  a  proposition  for  extending  it  to  20 


Mr.  Sobinson,  in  supporting  the  Resolu* 
tion,  took  occasion  to  warn  the  advocates 
of  the  India  Company  how  far  they  con- 
tributed to  extend  the  discussion  of  the 
question,  whether  it  would  be  wise  and  ex- 
pedient to  govern  India  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  that  Company.  He  strongly 
supported  the  suggestion  for  opening  the 
trade.  The  only  objections  which  had 
been  urged,  and  which  resulted  from  all 
the  evidence  that  had  been  adduced,  was 
the  probability  of  smuggling,  and  the  ior 
jury  likely  to  be  sustained  by  the  natives 
—and  those  he  had  not  the  slightest  doul^t 
could  be  fully  and  completely  obviated. 

General  Goicoyie  said,  he  thought  the 
India  trade  in  general  ought  to  be  opened 
to  the  mercantile  spirit  of  this  country  a| 
large ;  but  with  respect  to  China,  he  should 
have  no  objection  to  let  it  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Company  for  some  short 
period  of  a  year  ot  so. 

Sir  J.  Naaport  said,  he  thought  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  trade  of  this  country  with 
India  would  be  carried  on  much  better 
under  the  cotitroul  of  parliament,  rather 
than  by  the  monopoly  of  the  Company. 
It  was  most  evident,  that  in  the  course  of 
every  ten  years  since  1774,  the  Company 
had  been  under  the  necessity  of  applying 
to  parliament  for  relief;  and  this  applica* 
tion  very  forcibly  evinced  that  this  mono- 
poly was  not  the  most  favourable  mode  of 
carrying  on  the  East  India  trade.  In  al- 
most every  year  during  that  period  of 
time,  they  had  been  obliged  to  recur  to 
parliament  for  assistance,  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  own,  that  if  that  assistance  were 
not  granted,  they  must  become  bankrupt. 
In  this  way  they  had,  during  the  whole  oC 
that  long  term  of  years,  been  supported 
by  the  public  money,  and  yet  had  taken 
the  advantage  of  their  monopoly,  so  as  to 
make  the  public  pay  whatever  prices  they 
chose  to  pot  upon  the  commooities  they 
brought  from  India.  If,  therefore,  they  could 
not  carry  on  their  trade  with  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  their  monopoly,  without  hav- 
ing through  the  medium  of  parliament  re- 
course to  the  public  purse,  it  was  evident 
the  country  was  the  paymaster,  and  wai 
fairly  entitled  to  a  participation  in  the  pro- 
6t8  of  the  trade. 

The  first  Resolution  was  agreed  to  with- 
out a  division. 

Lord  Coitiereagh  said,  the  second  Reso- 
lution would  very  probably  lead  to  a  con- 
siderable length  of  debate.  An  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  had  a  notice  which  in  the 
regular  course  of  the  business  of  the  House» 
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was  entitled  to  precedence;  bot  be  hoped 
9a  Mich  en  occation  the  bon.  gepUeman 
would  consent  to  wate  his  privilege. 

Mr.  Creevey  immeiliatply  consented  to 
wave  the  precedence  of  his  motion.  Which 
stood  for  to-morrow. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

Tuesday,  June  1. 
Mxjoa  CARTWRiGHt's  Petitiow.]  Lord 
S^rortrose  and  said  :— Mj  lordsi  the  Peti- 
tion which  I  now  hold  (or  the  purpose  of 
presenting  to  the  House,  is  one  which  I 
humbly  conceive  requires  the  particular 
attention  of  your  lordships,  inasmuch  as« 
though  signed  but  by  a  sin^l^  individual^ 
il  contains  statements  which  (if  not  dis- 
proved) demand  most  serious  investigation* 
The  grievance  of  which  the  petitioner 
complainsi  is  neither  selflsb  nor  imaginary. 
It  is  not  his  own  only,  for  it  has  been,  and 
is  still  felt  by  numbers.  No  one  without 
•these  walls,  nor  indeed  within,  but  may 
to*-mornDW  be  made  liable  to  the  same  in- 
iult  and  obstruction,  in  the  discharge  of 
an  imperious  duty  for  the  restoration  of 
the  true  constitution  of  these  realms,  by 
petitioning  for  reform  in  parliament.    The 

f»etitioner,  my  lords,  is  a  man  whose  long 
lie  has  been  spent  in  one  unceasing  strug- 
gle for  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  against 
that  undue  influence  which  has  increased, 
is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished ; 
aad  whatever  difference  of  opinion  may 
exist  88  to  his  political  tenets,  few  will  be 
found  to  question  the  integrity  of  his  in- 
tontions.  Even  now  oppressed  with  years, 
and  not  exempt  from  the  infirmities  at- 
tendant on  his  age,  bot  still  unimpaired  in 
talent  and  unshaken  in  spirit*— "/raii|^  non 
JUicui* — be  has  received  many  a  wound 
in  the-  combat  against  corruption  ;  and 
the  new  grievance,  the  firesh  insult  of 
which  he  complains,  may  inflict  another 
ioar,  but  no  dishonour.  The  Petition  is 
signed  by  John  Cartwright,  and  it  was  in 
behalf  of  the  people  and  parliament,  in 
the  lawful  pursuit  of  that  reform  in  the 
representation,  which  is  the  best  service  to 
be  rendered  both  to  parliamentand  people, 
that  he  encountered  the  wanton  outrage 
which  forms  the  subject  matter  of  his  Pe- 
tition to  your  lortlvbips.  It  is  couched  in 
firm,  yet  respectful  language^n  the  lan- 
gtmge  of  a  man,  ndt  regafdless  of  what  is 
d«e  to  himself,  bat  at  the  same  time^  I 
tfim,  equally  mtnd(iri  of  the  deference  to 
hn  paid  to  tAiia  House.  The  petitioner 
msm^  attteagit  ethei^  Ukattet  of  equal*  if 
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not  gnniler  importance^  to  all  wbo  wm 
British  in  their  flings,  as  well  as  bleed 
and  birth,  that  on  the  Itin  January,  laiS^ 
at  Huddersfield,  himself  ahd  stx^olher 
persons,  who,  on  hearing  of  his  arrival^ 
had  waited  on  him  merely  as  a  testimony 
of  respect,  were  seised  by  a  military  and 
civil  force,  and  kept  in  close  custody  for 
several  houra,  subjected  to  gross  and 
abusive  insinuation  from  the  commandiag 
oflicer,  relative  to  the  character  of  the  pe^ 
titioner;  that  he  (the  petitioner)  was 
finally  carried  before  a  magistrate  and  not 
released  till  an  examination- of  bis  papert 
proved  that  there  was  not  only  no  just,  bat 
not  even  statutable  charge  against  him  \ 
and  that,  notwithstanding  the  promise  and 
order  from  the  presiding  magtstratea  of  a 
eopy  of  the  warrant  against  your  peti« 
tioner,  it  was  afterwardv  withheld  ondiveia 
pretexts,  and  has  never  until  this  boas 
been  granted  The  names  and  condidott 
of  the  parties  will  be  found  in  the  Peti* 
tion.  To  the  other  topics  touched  opoa 
in  the  Petition,  I  shall  not  now  advertj 
from  a  wish  not  ta  encroach  upon  the 
time  of  the  House ;  but  I  do  roost  siis> 
cerely  call  the  attention  of  yoor  lordships 
to  its  general  contents — it  is  in  the  cause 
of  the  parliament  and  people  that  the 
rights  of  this  venerable  freeman  have  been 
violated,  and  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
highest  mark  of  respect  that  could  be  paid 
to  the  House,  that  to  your  justice,  ratber 
than  by  appeal  to  any  inferior  courts  hi 
now  commits  himself.  Whatever  any  be 
the  fate  of  his  remonstrance,  it  is  some 
satbfaction  to  me,  though  mixed  with  re« 
gret  for  the  occasion,  that  I  have  this  op- 
portunity of  publicly  stating  the  obatruc- 
tion  to  which  the  subject  is  liable,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  most  lawful  and  impe« 
rioua  of  his  duties,  the  obtaining  by  Peti* 
tion  reform  in  parliament*  I  have  shortly 
stated  his  complaint ;  the  petitioner  has 
more  fully  expressed  it*  Your  lordshiiM 
will,  I  hope,  adopt  some  measure,  fully 
to  protect  and  redreM  him,  and  not  Yam 
alone,  but  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
insulted  and  aggrieved  in  his  peraon,  by 
the  interposition  of  an  abusea  civil,  and 
unlawful  military  force  between  them  rad 
their  right  of  petition  to  their  own  repie« 
sentatives* 

His  lordship  then  presented  the  Petitien 
from  major  Cartwright,  which  was  read# 
complaining  of  the  circumstancea  at  Hod- 
dersfteld,  and  of  Interruptions  given  to  the 
right  of  petitioning,  in  several  places  Itl 
the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdonv  and 
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which  his  lordship  mofed  should'  be  laid 
OD  the  table. 

Earl  Piizwilliam  declared  his  friendship 
and  respect  at  all  times  to  the  right  of  pe- 
tkioDing.  He  however*  on  this  occasion, 
entertained  considerable  doubts,  if  their 
lordships  should  receive  the  pr^ent  Peti- 
lition,  whether  it  would  not  tend  to  injure 
the  right,  for  which  he  should  ever  contend. 
There  were  charges  and  complaints  in  the 
present  Petition,  which,  if  they  could  be 
SQpported  by  proof,  were  remediable^  and 
oeght  to  be  redressed,  by  the  inferior 
thbonals.  Besides,  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  individual  sufferers  had  applied  to  any 
other  authority  on  this  occasion,  and  there 
was  a  just  and  primary  court  where  re- 
dress might  be  obtained.  Individuals  pre- 
ferred accusation  against  individuals,  and 
be  must  say  that  their  lordships'  House 
was  not  the  first  place  in  which  a  man 
ought  to  endeavour  at  the  redress  of  his 
wrongs ;  he  ought  rather  to  go  before  a 
jury  of  his  country,  who  were  the  proper 
^ores  before  whom  these  accusations  ought 
to  be  tried,  and  before  whom,  there  could 
be  no  doubt,  he  would  procure  justice. 
For  these  reasons  he  was  inclined  to  think 
it  would  be  their  lordships'  duty  not  to  re- 
ceive the  present  Petition. 

Earl  Sianhi^  felt  a  degree  of  astonish- 
ment at  the  reasons  given  by  the  noble 
earl,  for  this  Petition  not  being  received. 
Did  the  noble  earl  suppose  that  redress 
could  always  be  obtained  before  other  tri- 
bunals ?  It  very  often  happened  that  the 
sufferers  were  so  poor  that  they  could  not 
redress  their  wrongs.  He  would,  however, 
contend  that  the  laws  of  this  country  ought 
to  be  so  framed  that  the  rich  should  not 
only  enjoy  protection,  but  that  it  should 
be  equally  extended  to  the  poor.  Tbere 
was  certainly  great  oppression  here  com- 
plained of,  and  the  very  reason  alleged  in 
the  Petition  iuelf  was,  that  the  sufferers 
were  poor  persons,  and  could  not  procure 
redress.  For  this  purpose,  the  petitioner 
approached  their  lordships,  and  prayed 
their  interference,  that  the  law  might  be 
altered.  And  could  any  man  dispute  that 
it  was  a  fair  subject  of  petition,  to  desire 
that  this  House,  with  the  consent  of  the 
other  two  branches  of  the  legislature, 
would  malce  laws  to  redress  the  existing 
grievances  of  the  poor?— ^The  earl  of 
Lauderdale  smiled.)— His  lordship  ob- 
•erved,  that  the  Scotch  earl  might  laugh, 
bot  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  were  not  a 
laughing  matter.  He  would  at  all  times 
ftel  anxious  for  the  happinoas  and  the 
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rights  of  the  poor,  and  how  vrere  they 
situated  in  this  country  ?  Such  were  the 
expences  of  justice,  that  it  was  beyond 
their  reach.  Suppose  a  poor  tiian  had 
been  contending  for  those  rights  which 
were  contended  for  by  a  client  the  other 
day  at  their  lordships^  bar,  in  the  case  of 
an  appeal,  where  the  counsel,  it  was  said, 
had  one  thousand  guineas.  The  noble 
earl  near  him,  and  himself,  if  attacked, 
could  defend  themselves;  but  that  was 
not  the  situation  of  a  poor  man,  and  it  was 
necessary  some  alteration  should  be  made 
in  the  law,  and  for  this  purpose  the  peti* 
tioner  had  applied  to  the  legislature.  For ' 
these  reasons  he  should  support  the  mo- 
tion, that  this  Petition  do  lie  upon  the 
table. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  was,  be  trusted, 
one  of  the  last  to  throw  the  smallest  oh** 
stacle  in  the  way  of  petitions.  He  was 
anxious  that  every  man  should  have  free 
access  to  the  legislature  on  all  occasions 
by  petition.  But  if  their  lordships  receiv- 
ed the  present,  they  would  do  that  which 
would,  if  pursued,  destroy  the  use  and 
freedom  of  petitioning  altogether.  Besides, . 
the  contents  of  the  Petition  were  such  as, 
from  the  information  he  possessed,  ho 
was  confident,  were  not  founded  upoii 
accuracy.  Charges  were  made  against 
the  military  and  civil  authorities  exercised 
down  in  that  part  of  the  country  :  but 
in  respect  to  his  own  knowledge  of  the 
officer  who  commanded  in  that  district  at 
the  time  particularly  named  in  the  Peti- 
tion, he  would  venture  to  say,  no  officer 
or  soldier  tinder  him  would  be  permitted 
to  commit  so  great  a  transgression  of  duty* 
With  respect  also  to  the  civil  power,  from 
the  information  of  others,  he  was  persuad- 
ed that  thecivil  authorities,  to  their  honour, 
had  not  exceeded  that  power,  which  was 
so  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  one  of  the 
most  alarming  state  of  things,  which  could 
exist  in  any  country.  But  he  must  say, 
he  never  knew  any  petition  received  by 
their  lordships  without  a  prayer.  Tho 
petitioner  detailed  a  number  of  grievance 
for  himself  and  others,  and  without  even 
saying  that  means  for  redress  had  been 
sought  for  elsewhere,' and  before  the  proper 
and  constituted  tribunals  of  the  country, 
left  the  whole  of  his  statement  in  that  con- 
dition that  it  was  for  their  lordships  to  de- 
cide whether  they  would  go  into  a  com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  particulars  of  this  complaint.  This 
was  not  the  fair  mode  of  petitioning,  but 
would  have  only  became  the  noble  lor4 
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to  have  moved  u  a  peer.  Under  these 
cossideraiioiM,  he  did  not  denominate  the 
statement  which  bad  been  read  a  peti- 
tion, bat  the  written  speech  of  the  indi- 
Tidual  who  had  signed  it.  The  noble 
earl  who  had  last  expressed  his  sentiments, 
spoke  much  of  the  poor,  and  of  the  sitva* 
tion  6f  the  poor.  Indeed,  talent  and  la* 
bour  with  that  noble  earl,  had,  on  all  oc- 
casions, been  the  only  jost  claim  to  riches 
and  rank.  He  (lord  Lauderdale)  had 
spent  moch  of  his  life  in  the  consideration 
of  systems  of  policy  and  economy  amongst 
nations,  and  those  who  were  best  acquaint- 
ed  with  him,  would  do  htm  the  justice  to 
say  that  his  political  life  had  not  been 
tnattentive  to  the  interests  and  happiness 
of  the  poor ;  but,  unlike  the  noble  earl,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  lay  any  temptation 
for  the  poor  to  desert  the  paths  and 
the  pursuits  of  industry.  It  was  ne- 
cessary for  their  interests  and  their  com- 
forts every  where,  that  they  should  be 
indus|rioo8.  If  a  man  exercised  his  ta- 
lents, or  persevered  in  his  labour,  it  was 
right  he  should  receive  the  reward  ;  and 
he  believed  there  was  not  a  country  where 
those  advantages  were  so  great  as  in  our 
own. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  said  he  could  not 
agree  to  the  motion,  and  particularly  as 
the  Petition  conveyed  a  censure  on  the 
conduct  of  a  most  respectable  magistrate 
(Mr.  Ratcliffe),  who  had  acted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  deserve  praise,  instead  of 
reproach. 

Lord  Byron  replied,  that  he  had»  from 
motives  of  duty,  presented  this  petition  to 
their  lordships'  consideration.  The  noble 
earl  had  contended,  that  it  was  not  a  peti- 
tion, but  a  speech;  and  that,  as  it  con- 
tained no  prayer,  it  should  not  be  received. 
What  was  the  necessity  of  a  prayer  ?  If 
that  word  were  to  be  used  in  its  proper 
sense,  their  lordships  could  not  expect 
that  any  man  should  pray  to  others.  He 
had  only  to  say,  that  the  Petition,  though 
ip  some  parts  expressed  strongly  perhaps, 
did  not  contain  any  improper  mode  of 
address,  but  was  couched  in  respectful 
language  towards  their  lordships;  he 
should  therefore  trust  fheir  lordships  would 
allow  the  Petition  to  be  received. 

Viscount  Sidmouth  was  not  aware,  before 
he  entered  that  House,  of  any  petition  of 
this  description  being  intended  to  be  pre- 
sented to  their  lordships.  The  Petition 
had  been  ,  presented,  and  some  progress 
made  in  reading  its  contenu,  at  the  time 
be  took  bis  seat; 'bat  from  some  expres- 
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MOOS  of  the  petitioner,  which  be  then 
heard,  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  a 
few  observations  upon  their  import  and 
tendency.  It  was  stated  that  the  civil 
power  or  the  country  endeavoured  to  op« 
press  the  poor  of  those  formerly  disturbed 
districts,  by  means  of  intimidation  and 
persecution.  Very  fortunately  the  great* 
est  tranquillity  now  prevailed  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  country  ;  but  in  the  times  of  con- 
fusion and  alarm,  he  would  challenge  the 
noble  lord,  or  any  other  person,  to  prove 
any  act  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  or  military  authorities.  That  right 
hon.  gentleman,  who  was  so  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  noble  earl  opposite,  and  who 
had  the  military  power  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  would  not  have  permitted  such 
acts  as  the  Petition  referred  to,  and  all 
who  knew  his  character  would  free  hira 
from  such  an  imputation.  There  was 
also  mention  made  of  a  magistrate,  Mn 
Ratclifle ;  and  with  respect  to  thu  gentle- 
man, he  thought  it  his  duty  to  state,  and 
be  was  glad  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
publicly  stating,  that  if  one  individual  had 
more  particularly  distinguished  himself  in 
the  exercise  of  mildness  and  clemency 
towards  the  poor  and  the  lower  orders, 
while  those  disturbances  existed  and  while 
he  was  actively  employed  in  counteract- 
ing the  mischief,  it  was  Mr.  Ratclifle. 
The  country  was  indebted  to  him  for  his 
services  upon  that  occasion.  The  noble 
visconnt,  after  stating  other  arguments 
against  the  propriety  of  receivinff  this  Pe« 
tition,  insisted,  that  the  poor  of  this  coun- 
try could,  in  no  possible  case,  sufifer  the 
oppression  represented  by  a  noble  earl ; 
for  sach  was  the  constitution  of  a  British 
public  that  an  oppressed  poor  man  would 
find,  at  all  times,  benevolent  men  to  ad- 
vocate his  cause.  He  trusted  their  lord* 
ships  would  reject  the  Petition. 

The  motion  being  put  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, the  Petition  was  not  received. 

Viscount  Sidimmih  then  moved.  That  the 
Petition  be  rejected* 

The  Earl  of  Radnor  said  he  conceived, 
that  when  a  negative  was  put  on  a  Peti« 
tion's  lying  on  the  table,  that  snch  peti* 
tion  was  in  fact  rejected. 

Barl  Stanhope  said,  he  had  never  known 
so  irregular  a  motion  as  that  just  made  by 
the  noble  viscount.  He  shouki  have  oon* 
ceived  the  noble  viscount,  from  having 
been  the  Speaker  of  another  assembly  ^ry 
near  them,  must  have  been  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  rules  of  order,  and  that 
he  would  have  known,  that  when  a  petition 
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not  allowed  to  lie  on  the  table^  it  was 
a  complete  rejection  of  it* 

Yitcoqnt  StdnHmth  said,  he  had  express* 
•d  his  doubts  as  to  the  roles  of  thb  House ; 
and  thooffh  he  had  since  been  informed, 
from  authority  on  which  he  coald  rely, 
that  his  motion  would  be  regular ;  yet,  as 
he  observed  the  opinion  of  the  House  was, 
in  this  case,  against  him,  he  would  not 
persist  in  it. 

Here  the  conversation  dropped. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Tu^$dc^,June  1. 

Petition  kespbcting  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics FEOM  the  Ministers  and  Elders 
or  TBE  Church  of  Scotla^d.1  Lord 
Castlereagh  presented  a  Petition  from  the 
ministers  and  elders  of  the  church  of  Scot* 
land,  met  in  general  assembly ;  setting 
forth, 

**  That,  observing  that  there  was  lately 
under  the  revision  of  the  legislature,  and 
may  again  come  under  their  revision,  that 
part  of  the  public  law  of  the  state,  which 
subjects  Roman  Catholics  to  certain  dis* 
abilities,  the  petitioners  are  deeply  im* 
pressed  .with  the  conviction  that  they 
should  be  wanting  in  duty  to  that  great 
and  loyal  body  of  his  Majesty^s  subjects 
which  compose  the  national  church  of 
Scotland,  of  which  they  are  the  represeiu 
tativea,  did  they  fail  to  express  to  the 
House  the  deep  interest  and  concern  they 
must  ever  take  in  all  discussions  and  mea« 
seres  which  have  for  their  object  to  inno- 
vate upon  the  laws  which  our  forefathers 
io  their  time,  deemed  necessary  for  secur- 
ing to  the  people  of  these  realms  the  bless- 
ings of  civil  liberty  and  of  the  Protestant 
religion  :  and  that  the  petitioners  hare,  at 
all  times,  felt  the  utmost  anxiety  that  re- 
ligious toleration  should  be  preserved  in- 
violate ;  and,  at  a  period  so  full  of  peril  to 
the  security  and  independence  of  the 
empire,  are  aware  of  the  peculiar  impor- 
tance of  removing  every  ground  of  disaf- 
fection, of  diffusing  universally  sentiments 
of  genuine  patriotism,  by  opening  to  all 
classes  of  bis  Majesty's  subjects  the  paths 
of  honourable  ambition,  and  affording 
them  all  the  consequence  which  property, 
Ultaip  or  successful  industry  bestow ;  but 
that  the  petitioners  cannot  be  insensible 
to  this  peculiarity  in  the  situation  of  Ro- 
man Catholics,  that  they  maintain  a  cer- 
taia  intercourse  with  a  foreign  hierarchy, 
and  observe  a  certain  submission  to  a  fo- 
reign pontiff^  which  may  prove  hostile  to 


our  ecclesiastical  constitution^  and  is  ge-. 
nerally  involved  in  political  connections 
unfriendly  to  British  prosperity  ;  they  , 
know  all  full  well  bow  prone  human  na- 
ture is  to  corruption  and  superstition,  and 
how  powerfully  the  Roman  Catholic 
creed,  and  the  confidential  intercoqpe 
with  the  priesthood,  by  auricular  c<^es- 
sion,  tend  to  subjugate  the  worthiest  cha- 
racters, and  to  discipline  and  mould  them 
into  instruments  for  promoting  the  pur- 
poses of  their  sect ;  if,  therefore,  the 
House,  and  the  vOther  branches  of  the  le« 
gisiature,  deem  in  their  wisdom  that  the 
exigency  of  the  times  is  such  as  to  autho* 
rize  any  change  id  the  system  of  securi* 
ties  adopted  at  the  Revolution,  that  glo- 
rious era  from  which  these  nations  date 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  order,  religious 
toleration,  and  political  prosperity,  the 
petitioners  trust  and  pray,  that  the  utmost 
caution  and  prudence,  will  be  exercised« 
that  none  of  the  bulwarks  of  the  const! tu-^ 
tion,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  be,  on  anv 
account,  exposed  to  hazard,  and  that  eu 
fectual  precautions  be  adopted  to  exclude 
foreign  influence  from  the  councils  of  the 
state  and  the  administration  of  the  govern* 
ment,  and  to  maintain  this  happy  land 
impregnable,  as  heretofore,  to  foreign  in* 
novation,  foreign  intrigue,  and  foreign 
corruption ;  and  that  while  the  petitioners 
cordially  express  their  reliance  on  the 
wisdom  of  parliament,  and  their  full  con* 
viction  that  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  church  of  Scotland  will  continue  to 
enjoy  the  protection  of  parliament,  they 
presume  to  annex  to  their  petition  a  so* 
lemn  declaration,  in  which  they  pledge 
themselves,  before  God,  to  the  House,  and 
to  their  country,  that  they  will  discharge, 
with  fidelity  and  vigilance,  the  duties  in* 
cumbent  upon  them  as  office  bea'rers  in 
that  Protestant  church  which  was  esta* 
blished  in  Scotland  at  the  blessed  Refer* 
mation  from  Popery,  and  will  continue  to 
cherish,  in  the  minds  of  the  people  com* 
mitted  to  their  care,  those  principles  of 
religious  liberty  which  are  incorporated 
with  the  British  constitution,  and  which 
are  the  glory  of  this  Protestant  land/' 

Mr.  Canting  said,  he  would  avail  him* 
self  of  that  opportunity  to  state  the  great 
satisfaction  he  felt  at  the  stand  that  had 
been  made  within  these  few  days,  by  the 
lay  Catholics  of  England,  against  the 
enorts  of  an  insulting  and  domineering 
priesthood*  He  was  inclined  to  augur 
much  good  from  their  resolutions:  they 
shewed  themselves  determined  to 
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cipate  themselves,  and  were  wortby  of  the 
support  of  parliament.      He  hoped,  that 
their  example  would  haye  due  efiect  with 
the  lay  Catholics  of  Ireland. 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

East  India  Company's  Affairs.]  The 
House  having  again  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House  to  take  into 
farther  consideration  the  Afikirs  of  the  East 
India  Company, 

Lord  CastUreagh  observed,  that  the 
Committee  was  now  come  to  the  second 
Resolution,  regarding  the  China  trade; 
and  he  thodght  the  most  convenient  mode 
would  be  to  reserve  the  debate  on  this 
head  to  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report, 
when  the  question  of  time  during  which  it 
was  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Com* 
pany  could  also  be  discuBsed.  He  should, 
therefore,  merely  move  the  second  Reso- 
lution, which  was,  "  That  it  is  expedient 
that  the  intercourse  wiih  China  should  be 
conducted  by  the  Company,  and  that  the 
trade  in  tea  should  remain  exclusively  in 
their  hands/' 

Mr.  Cannmg  meant  to  reserve  what  he 
had  to  say  on  this  Resolution  till  the 
bringing  op  of  the  Report. 

Mr.  Thompion  thought  that  the  British 
merchants  would  by  no  means  be  satis- 
fied with  this  monopoly.  Was  it  meant 
that  they  should, be  prohibited  from  ex- 
porting our  own  manufactures  to  China  ? 

Lord  Ckuilereagh  replied,  that  it  was 
ineant  the  tea  trade  should  be  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  the  Company,  though  the 
merchants  would  be  allowed  to  import 
Irom  the  eastern  isles,  other  articles,  the 
produce  of  China.  It  was  also  meant  that 
there  should  be  no  direct  intercourse  with 
China,  except  through  the  Company; 
though  our  manufactures  might  find  their 
way  to  that  country  through  indirect 
channels. 

'  Mr.  Marryat  was  against  continuing 
the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  in  the 
Company.  From  his  experience,  he  was 
certain  that  the  circuitous  trade  was  much 
greater  and  more  profitable  than  many 
persons  were  aware  of.  It  was  strange, 
that  the  British  legislature  should  exclude 
their  own  subjecU  from  a.profiuble  trade 
that  was  open  to  every  foreigner  upon 
earth.  It  was  more  lucrative,  he  was 
convinced,  than  the  direct  trade.  He 
knew  that  the  people  of  England  paid  one 
million  and  a  half  annually  more  for  tea 
than  they  would  do  were  the  trade  open, 
aod  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  better 
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for  us  to  pay  thi«  sum  at  once  to  the  Coai« 
pany  than  to  continue  the  system  as  it 
stood  at  present.  We  ought  to  encourage 
our  carrying  trade,  as  it  was  the  best -and 
only  nursery  for  seamen  for  the  navy. 
Had  it  been  encouraged  as  it  ought,  the 
country  would  not  have  to  lament  its  late 
naval  disasters.  The  Company  had  not 
shewn,  by  any  good  reasons,  that  it  had  a 
right  to  this  exclusive  trade.  The  only 
reason  urged  in  their  behalf  last  night, 
was  their  immaculate  talents  compared 
with  those  of  the  other  vulgar  and  barba- 
rous sons  of  commerce.  But  the  persons 
who  brought  forward  this  reason,  ought  to 
have  looked  back  to  the  early  history  of 
the  Company.  Had  they  ddne  so,  it 
would  not  afford  much  cause  for  triumph  \ 
as  the  Company's  proceedings,  about  aa 
hundred  years  ago,  were  so  cruel,  that  it 
was  made  a  source  of  complaini  against 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  their 
conduct  was  declared  disgraceful  to  reli- 
gion, good  morals,  and  humanity.  This 
would  appear  by  looking  back  to  the  Par- 
liamentary  History  of  the  year  1694<.  A 
few  years  after  that,  a  director  of  the  East 
India  Company  had  been  known  to  have 
practised  extensive  corruption,  and  to 
have  given  away  in  bribes  to  members  of 
tho  House  of  Commons  90,0001.  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  Company's  charter 
renewed.*  He  stated  some  otner  facts  of 
a  similar  nature,  and  said,  that  thejr  were 
so  notorious  as  to  lead  to  the  inquiries  in- 
stituted in  1784.  The  Company  called 
themselves  the  protectors  of  India;  but 
they  protected  it  as  the  vulture  did  the 
dove,  or  the  eagle  the  lamb.  When  they 
talked  of  their  good  government  and  hu- 
manity, &c.  it  reminded  him  of  the  story 
of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  in  the 
Gospel.  No  reason  had  been  given  for 
this  monopoly  that  would  not  equally 
well  justify  any  other  kind  of  mono- 
poly by  any  other  class  of  men.  How 
different  were  the  tones  of  the  East  la- 
dia  Company  when  they  wanted  money, 
and  when  they  wanted  a  new  charter. 
In  the  former  case  (which  was  an  an- 
nual one)  they  talked  of  nothing  but  their 
resources^-then  they  had  15  millions  a 
year  of  well  paid  revenue ;  but  now,  whea 
they  wanted  a  new  charter,  they  cannot 
go  on  without  a  monopoly  of  the  Chine 
trade.  Their  ancestors  had  formerly  de- 
clared joint  stock  companies  public  vokw 

*  See  the  new  Parliamentary  History 
of  England,  vol.  5,  pp.  896,  M4.   . 
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sancei,  and  injurioos  to  the  property  aiid 
rigbu  of  the  saliject.  He  wished  the 
Hooee  to  follow  their  example,  and  wu 
ttrongly  against  the  present  Kesolotion. 

Mr.  SMtooM  said,  that  the  Company  in 
1792,  shewed  every  wish  to  grant  licenses 
to  soch  British  merchants  as  were  desirous 
of  embarking  in  the  for  trade  with  China. 

Mr.  Stephen  expressed  his  surprise  that 
his  bon.  friend  shoold  have  taken  that 
opportanity  of  making  a  violent  attack  on 
the  Resolotion,  when  it  seemed  to  be  the 
genera]  sense  of  the  committee,  that  it 
woald  be  better  to  postpone  the  debate 
on  the  principle,  till  the  bringing  op  of 
the  Report. 

Mr.  Charles  Grants  sen.  said«  it  was  alto- 
gether onlair  to  argue  on  the  character  of 
the  present  Company  from  that  of  a  com* 
pany  no  longer  existing.  The  complaints 
which,  according  to  the  hon.  gent.,  bad  in 
the  time  of  king  William,  been  preferred 
to  the  House  against  the  conduct  of  the 
company  of  that  day,  came  chiefly  from 
mdYenturera  and  interlopers  in  India  who 
wished  to  take  the  trade  to  themfelves, 
who  tacceeded  by  clamours  and  exactions 
in  getting  themseWes  and  their  coadjutors 
established  into  a  separate  Company, 
which  by  its  hostile  competition  nearly 
rained  both  itself  and  the  old  Company. 
Among  all  the  calumnies  vented  against  the 
present  Company  he  had  never  heard  the 
strange  accusation  now  so  confidently 
brought  forward  by  (he  bon.  gent.,  that  they 
had  occasioned  the  destruction  of  so  many  of 
the  natives  of  India !  He  wished  to  know 
where  the  hon.  member  had  made  this 
diaooTery,and  that  he  would  shew  on  what 
authority  the  accusation  rested.  It  could 
only  have  been  lately  that  he  had  enter- 
tained such  views,  for  he  had  been  a  mem* 
ber  of  the  Company,  and  had  even  taken 
a  leading  part  in  their  general  courts ;  but 
It  could  not  be  supposed  he  would  have 
belonged  to  the  body  had  he  viewed  the 
character  of  it  then,  as  he  represents  it 
now.  It  Vas  very  probable  that  in  the 
course  of  British  administration  in  India, 
particularly  in  the  earlier  stages  of  it,  ex- 
ceptionable thinffs  might  have  been  done 
by  individuals.  He  did  not  mean  to  stand 
op  as  the  universal  advocate  for  all  per- 
aons  and  measures  which  had  appeared 
en  the  Indian  scene ;  but  was  a  system  to 
be  condemned  because  the  conduct  of 
4very  individofil  concerned  in  the  execu- 
tion of  it  was  not  perfi^ct  ?  Then  must 
the  Britiah  constitution  be  given  up.  It 
%ma  inspesrible  wholly  to  prevent  devia- 


tions  and  irregularities.  And  if  the  go^- 
vernment  of  this  country  could  not  with 
all  its  eare  exclude  such  defalcations  and 
abuses  as  were  fresh  in  the  recollections  of 
those  who  heard  him,  and  wounding  to  the 
feelings  of  the  nation,  it  ought  not  in  fair- 
ness to  be  imputed  to  the  Company  as  a 
subjectof  reprobation  that  excesses  or  maU 
versations  had  sometimes  occurred  in  the 
East.  The  system  of  the  Company  was 
no  more  to  be  ^ven  op  on  this  account 
than  was  the  Bntish  constitution  because 
functioi|aries  employed  under  it  were 
sometimes  guilty  of  abusing  the  trust  re* 
posed  in  them.  The  seneral  administration 
of  the  Company  and  their  servants  for  a 
series  of  years  past  was  such  as  to  improve 
the  happhiess  of  the  people  under  their 
care,  and  to  establish  their  own  reputation 
for  good  government  It  had,  indeed,  been 
echoed  by  the  bon.  gentleman,  from  the 
speech  of  a  noble  lord,  that  it  was  to  the 
legislature,  and  the  Board  of  Controul,  that 
the  good  government  of  India  was  to  be 
ascribed :  and  Mr.  Grant  said  he  did  not 
mean  to  deny  that  the  regulations  of  par- 
liament, and  the  administration  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners,  had  contributed 
to  that  end ;  but  he  must  contend  that 
the  radical  principles  of  the  most  malerial 
reforms  which  had  taken  place  in  the  ad« 
ministration  of  India,  were  first  developed 
in  the  writings  of  the  Company's  servants 
there,  and  adopted  by  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors at  home ;  that  it  was  their  province  to 
originate  instructions  for  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  in  India,  and  those  instruc* 
tions  were  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul, who  generally  acquiesced  in  them 
without  material  alteration.  It  was  not, 
however,  on  their  character  alone,  that 
the  Company  stood,  that  came  in  as  a  su* 
bordinate  question.  Nor  d>d  they  argue 
for  the  continuance  of  their  privileges 
merely  on  commercial  principles ;  although 
more  was  to  be  said  for  the  oriffin  and 
continuance  of  them  in  that  view  than  the 
hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  allow.  In  their 
commencement,  queen  Elizabeth  had  been 
the  willing  patron  of  them  for  national 
purposes,  and  did  not  confound  the  privi- 
leges of  great  commercial  bodies  with  such 
abuses  as  the  monopoly  of  particular  arti- 
cles of  internal  consumption  given  by  pa* 
tent  to  private  favourites.  The  Company 
contended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ex* 
isting  Indian  system,  because  they  thought 
it  was  recommended  by  the  true  policy 
and  real  interest  of  this  country. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  said  tea  was 
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rendered  80  mucb  deafer  to  the  consoioer 
here  by  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  Com- 
paoy,  that  it  would  be  better  to  pay  them 
a  million  and  a  half  yearly  than  to  con- 
tinue the  monopoly.  But  this  was  altoge- 
ther an  exaggeration.  The  Company 
neither  gained  so  much  by  the  tea,  nor 
would  a  free  trade,  if  it  could  be  establish- 
ed, produce  the  benefits  that  were  soppoa* 
ed«  The  comparison  of  the  price  of  teas 
here,  with  that  quoted  from  the  Ameri- 
can market,  involved  a  great  deception  ; 
for  things  sold  and  compared  under  the 
tame  name  were  in  fact  very  difierent 
What  was  dignified  in  America  with  the 
title  of  Souchong,  a  tea  of  superior  quality, 
'  wa^  in  fact,  often  nothing  but  what  was 
known  here  by  the  inferior  name  of  Bo- 
hea..  The  teas  were. put  up  by  the  Com- 
pany at  little  more  than  prime  cost,  and 
all  the  advanee  beyond  was  by  competition 
among  the  buyers. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  very  much  mis- 
stated the  ground  on  which  the  Company 
came  forward  sometimes  (not  as  he  said 
annually)  to  parliament,  for  pecuniary  aid. 
They  were  necessitated  to  do  so  formerly 
because  the  government  had  taxed  them 
beyond  their  ability,  on  the  score  of  par- 
ticipating in  the  territorial  revenues.  All 
loans  of  this  kind  made  to  the  Company 
had  been  repaid.  Of  late  the  Company 
had  been  obliged  to  apply  to  parliament 
twice  for  the  payment  of  just  demands, 
owing  them  by  the  nation  on  account  of 
advances  forthe  public  service  abroad ;  and 
they  had  applied  on  some  other  occasions 
to  be  enabled  to  defray  territorial  debt 
transferred  here,  which  debt  had  been  in- 
curred under  the  sanction  of  parliament, 
and  it  was  well  known,  never  could,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  have  been  discharged  oat 
of  the  home  funds  of  the  Company. 

Mr.  Marryo^  declared,  he  had  never  any 
concern  with  the  East  India  Company  but 
as  holder  of  stock,  and  never  attended  the 
assembly  but  once,  when  he  voted  with 
the  directors,  in  a  case  in  Which  they  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  in  the  right  It  was 
true,  that  the  price  of  tea  was  raised  by 
the  buyers;  but  then  they  had  no  other 
shop  to  go  to. 

Mr.  Grant  said,  that  this  did  not  force 
them  to  give  3$,  6d.  for  teas,  when  put  up 
at  2». 

Mr.  Afsnyot  rejoined,  that  the  Company 
put  up  their  teas  at  a  price  at  which  they 
were  sure  of  a  benefit,  and  had  besides  the 
exclusive  advantage  of  competition  from 
the  buyers. 
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,  Sir  Robert  Fed  animadverted  on  the  ez^ 
pressions  which  had  been  used  on  a  former- 
even'mg  respecting  the  character  of  Britisb 
traders.  When  the  discossions  took  place 
on  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  179S,  he 
had  a  seat  in  that  House,  and  was  ap* 
pointed  by  the  northern  manuAtf^torers  ta 
treat  with  the  ministry  in  their  bebalf,i 
and  he  had  in  consequence  been  autho- 
rized by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Dondas  to  in* 
form  the  manofaeturers  that  great  coo*. 
cessions  .would  be  made  to  them,  although 
those  gentlemen  conceived  themselves 
obliged  afterwards  to  recal  their  promise. 
He  deprecated  the  continaanee  of  a  state 
of  things  by  which  a  trade  was  forced  into 
the  hands  of  the  Americans,  to  which 
British  capital  was  adequate.  At  present 
he  could  maintain,  that  the  country  was 
in  every  respect  equal  to  carry  en  the 
trade  to  India  with  its  own  capital ;  and 
he  would  put  it  to  the  Honse,  whether  the 
people  of  Great  Britein  alone  were  to  be 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  a  trade,  to 
the  existence  of  which  thejr  so  very  largely 
contributed  ? 

Mr.  C.  Groiif,  jnn.  said,  that  he  had,  on 
the  former  night  of  the  debate,  explained 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  apply  his  remarks 
to  British  traders  in  general,  and  that  ex- 
planation it  was  not  necessary  for  him 
then  to  repeat. 

Mr.  R.  Thornton  reverted  to  the  time  of 
queen  Elisabeth  for  the  origin  and  pre« 
gresB  of  the  tea  trade.  Ail  the  best  teas 
were  purchased  by  the  Company,  and  iJie 
Americans,  whose  participation  in  the 
China  trade  had  been  so  much  complained 
of,  only  were  able  to  obtain  teas  of  an  in« 
ferior  quality.  And  such  was  the  ^confi? 
dence  which  the  Chinese,  notwithstanding 
the  well-known  Jealousy  ef  their  di8posi« 
tion,  placed  in  the  Company,  that  if  per* 
chance  bad  teas  were  brought  to  this 
country,  it  was  only  necessary  to  send  eat 
an  intimation  to  that  effect,  and  to  state^ 
that  those  teas  had  been  sunk  in  the 
Thames,  to  procure  a  full  allowance  for 
the  money  paid  for  them.  If  a.  promts* 
coous  intercourse  was  once  e6tablished> 
and  if  sailorrand  persons  of  all  characters 
and  descriptions  were  allowed  to  embark 
in  the  trade,  and  to  visit  India,  the  conse* 
quence  would  be,  that  the  confidence  of 
which  he  had  spoken  wonld  be  completely 
destroyed;  and  those  advantages  which 
had  hitheito  been  derived  from  the  trader 
as  it  vfw  at  present  constituted,. would  be 
completely  lost.  Upon  the  whole,  he  iMS 
firialy  ef  opinion,  that  the  trade  ceeld  jieft 
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be  carried  6ii  with  more  advantage  to  the 
consomer,  to  the  revenae,  or  to  the  coun* 
try,  than  it  was  at  this  moment.  When 
it  was  said,  that  our  connection  with  India 
had  made  millions  unhappy,  he  would 
repel  the  imputation  by  holding  up  to 
view  the  present  ameliorated  state  of  In- 
dia, and  by  reminding  the  House  of  the 
profound  knowledge  of  ethics  and  politics, 
displayed  during  the  evidence  given  at 
the  bar,  by  those  who  had  acted  in  India 
under  the  administration  of  the  Company. 
-  Mr.  Proiheroe  said,  that  the  persons  from 
the  outports  had  not  demanded  the  con- 
cessioif  of  the  China  trade ;  and,  there- 
fore, he  was  not  disposed  to  give  any  op- 
position to  the  second  Resolution,  although 
he  thought  the  time  therein  specified  for 
the  continuation  of  the  trade,  not  such  as 
was  calculated  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

Lord  Castkrea^  was  of  opinion,  that 
the  question,  as  to  the  limitation  of  the 
monopoly,  would  be  discussed  more  efifec- 
loally,  and  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner, 
at  some  future  stage  of  the  Bill,  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report  or  otherwise* 
For  the  present,  therefore,  he  thought  it 
wotild  be  expedient  to  postpone  the  con- 
•ideration  of  this  topic,  so  that  no  impedi- 
ments might  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
House,  in  proceeding  to  the  discussion  of 
^e  third  Resolution,  which  involved  so 
many  points,  of  which  different  and  con- 
temnng  opinions  might  be  entertained. 

Mr.  Pcnsonby  was  not  disposed  to  agree 
with  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  lord,  con- 
ceiTing,  as  he  did,  the  present  as  the  best 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  principle  of 
the  Resolution  before  the  House.  He 
could  not  comprehend  upon  what  grounds 
the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  was  to 
be  continued  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  thought  the  time  of  the  Committee 
could  not  be  better  employed,  than  in  in- 
quiring into  this  subject.  The  point  for  de- 
cision was  not,  whether  the  monopoly  in 
mestion  should  be  allowed  to  exist  for 
ore,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  but  whether  it 
should  be  allowed  to  exist  at  all ;  and  for 
tiut  reason  he  would  object  to  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  by  the  noble  lord,  depre- 
cating, as  he  did,  the  existence  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade  for  a  single 
boor. 

Sir  J.  New/xnrt  was  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  discussion  of  the  Resolutions  in  de- 
tail, and  in  a  committee,  as,  from  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding,  the  most  material 
benefits  were  likely  to  arise  to  the  House 
and  the  country,  firom  the  opportunity 


which  was  afforded  to  every  member  to 
speak  as  often  as  the  subject  might  require. 
Upon  the  subject  of  this  branch  of  the 
question,  he  meant  the  China  trade,  it  ap« 
peared  to  him,  that  no  argument  what- 
ever had  been  adduced,  from  which  the 
House  could  fairly  infer,  that  it  would  be 
either  prudent  or  Expedient  to  sanction  a 
further  monopoly  of  that  trade,  upon  the 
part  of  the  East  India  Company.  The 
House  was  told,  that  unless  such  a  mea- 
sure was  adopted,  tbe  China  trade  would 
be  completely  rumed  :  that  was  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  if  competition  was  allowed 
we  should  have  our  teas  dearer  and  of  a 
worse  quality  than  heretbfore.  This  was 
a  sort  of  phenomenon  which  he  must  ima* 
gine'applied  only  to  the  China  trade.  He 
did  not  believe  it  would  be  credited  bv 
that  House,  nor  did  he  think  that  British 
merchants  were  disposed  to  swallow  it 
very  easily.  But  it  was  plain  to  observe, 
that  the  India  Company  were  desirous  to 
make  the  people  of  Great  Britain  pay  for 
the  expense  of  their  sovereignty  in  the 
East,  and  this  only  was  to  be  effected 
through  the  medium  of  the  China  trade. 
If  such  a  principle  was  now  admitted  and 
sanctioned  by  the  House  for  a  further 
term  of  twenty  years,  the  consequence 
would  be,  that  at  the  expiration  of  that 
time  a  new  argument  would  be  afforded 
for  the  further  continuance  of  the  same 
privilege,  and  hence  would  the  India  Com* 
pany  become  the  undisputed  and  acknow- 
ledged sovereigns  of  the  East.  He  be- 
fore stated  that  the  vices  of  the  East  India 
Company  had  been  corrected,  not  by  , 
themselves,  but  by  the  interference  of 
parliament;  and  this  assertion  he  now 
begged  leave  to  repeat.  Viewing  the 
state  of  India  in  general,  and  the  kind  of 
mixed  government  by  which  it  was  con- 
trolled, he  did  not  think  that  the  interests 
of  that  country  would  be  more  effectually 
protected  by  being  placed  under  the  di« 
rection  of  parliament  than  by  remaining 
in  the  hands  of  the  Con\pany.  He  was 
the  decided  enemy  of  monopoly  in  every 
form,  and  he  saw  no  more  reason  for 
carrying  on  the  China  and  India  trade 
under  such  a  system,  than  he  did  for  adopt- 
ing  a  similar  plan,  with  respect  to  the 
Baltic,  the  Turkey,  or  any  other  trade. 
In  fact,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  adduced,  only  went 
to  convince  him  of  the  impolicy  and  evil 
tendency  of  longer  binding  up  the  Indian 
trade  in  fetters.  Upon  those  general  prin- 
ciples, he  would  oppose  the  whole  Resolo.* 
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lions,  but  more  particalarly  tbat  respect- 
ing the  China  trade. 

Mr.  Baring,  afler  the  most  attentive  in* 
quiry,  was  convincetl  that  the  confine- 
ment of  the  China  trade  to  the  Company 
was  highly  expedient,  but  before  he  en* 
tered  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  he  vin- 
dicated the  advocates  of  the  Company 
from  the  assertion  that  they  had  employed 
an  unwarrantably  imperious  tone  in  pro- 
claiming the  merits  of  the  present  rulers 
of  India.  In  the  committee,  several 
grounds  were  taken  to  prove,  that  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  China  trade  ought  to  be 
continued,  but  principally  it  was  urged 
that  the  commerce  with  the  Chinese 
could  only  be  conducted  with  safety  and 
advantage  through  the  Company  by  m^ans 
of  a  monopoly  ;  that  the  general  princi- 
ples of  commercial  dealings  could  not  to 
them  be  applied  ;  that  their  government, 
their  manners,  and  their  jealousies  were 
anomalous,  and  that  no  traffic  eould  be 
conducted  with  individuals  in  the  usual 
routine  of  trade.  It  was  knowa  to  all  who 
knew  any  thing  upon  the  subject,  that  the 
emperor  of  China,  in  consequence  of  bis 
fixed  opinion  that  commence  was  unne« 
cessary,  had  confined  it  to  one  port  and 
to  one  season,  and  required  that  some  os- 
tensible responsible  person,  such  as  the 
agents  of  the  Company,  should  be  present 
to  conduct  it.  Another  motive  for  con- 
fining this  branch  of  the  trade,  was  the 
facilities  obtained  and  employed  by  the 
Company  for  introducing  British  manu- 
factures in  large  quantities  among  the  na- 
tives, facilities  that  could  not  be  allowed 
to  private  adventurers.  A  third  argument 
for  this  resolution  was,  that  if  it  were  not 
adopted,  the  revenue  would  most  mate- 
rially suffer,  and  in  support  of  this  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Baring  referred  to  the  testimony 
of  several  witnesses  who  had  asserted,  that 
the  defalcation  might  perhaps  be  to  the 
extent  of  three-fourths  of  the  present  pro* 
dttce  of  the  tax  upon  tea.  The  only 
question  in  his  mind  was,  whether  the  go- 
vernment had  made  a  sufficiently  advan- 
tageous bargain  for  the  country  ?  If  it 
were  true  (as  he  believed  it  was,)  that  if 
put  up  to  auction,  half  a  million  per  an- 
num might  be  obtained  for  this  exclusive 
trade,  it  might  be  asked,  why  is  not  the 
East  India  Company  called  upon  to  give 
what  would  willingly  be  afforded  by 
others  ?  To  this  qtiestion  he  had  not  heard 
any  answer  completely  satisfactory,  and 
the  formation  of  a  contract  so  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  nation,  seemed  to  imply 
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that  the  .government  of  India  vrai  so  bsui 
a  thing,  that  the  Company  was  entitled 
to  a  bonui  of  half  a  million  annoally  to  in- 
duce them  to  continue  it.  He  conciuded 
by  affirming  his  strict  impartiality. 

Mr.  i^onsonby  objected  to  this  monopoly 
entirely:  and  in  point  of  principle,  be 
bad  no  doubt,  those  who  proposed  a  more 
limited  period  agreed  with  him  :  for,  un- 
less the  thing  was  improper  in  itself,  why 
continue  it  for  ten  rather  than  twenty 
years  ?  Their  object  no  doubt  was,  to  pro. 
duce  a  compromise  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Company,  which  he  could 
not  approve.  He  did  not  mean  ao  re- 
proach the  Company;  but  when  it  was 
said,  that  the  beneficial  regulations  in  re- 
gard to  India  originated  with  them,  he 
could  not  help  just  reminding  those  who 
made  that  assertion,  that  the  Company 
exerted  all  its  force  and  influence  to  op- 
pose regulations  which  their  servants  re- 
commended. He  would  ask  what  had 
been  their  disposition  towards  that  excel- 
lent man,  sir  Philip  Francis,  when  he  aog* 
gested  those  reformations  which  Mr.  Fox 
and  Mr.  Burke  had  been  so  instromemal 
in  carrying  into  execution?  But  then  it 
wan  argued,  that  the  Chinese  would  only 
trade  with  the  Company :  he  really  never 
heard  before  that  one  of  the  pecuiiaritiea 
of  the  Chinese  was,  that  they  would  trade 
with  nobody  but  raonopojistf.  They 
traded  with  the  Americans,  and  the  Ame- 
ricans were  not  monopolists.  The  mono- 
poly, it  ouffht  to  be  observed,  did  oot 
confine  itself  to  the  article  of  tea,  it  ex- 
tended to  silks  and  other  commodities. 
It  had  been  alleged  that  the  monopoly  of 
the  China  trade  was  necessary  to  the  doe 
administration'  of  India ;  but  be  believed 
there  were  other  reasons.  The  Company 
had  ostentatiously  stated,  that  they  were 
losers  on  their  Indian  trade:  but  it  was. 
singular  that  they  should  be  so  anxioos  to 
continue  a  trade  by  which  they  were 
losers.  They,  however,  demanded  the 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  in  order 
that  though  they  lost  by  their  India  trade 
they  might  be  gainers  on  the  whole. 
Bat  there. was  another  reason:  perhaps 
if  they  were  to  look  very  closely  into  the 
affairs  of  the  Company,  they  might  find 
that  the  Company  would  hardly  be  able 
to  pay  their  dividfends  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
their  stock,  unless  they  obtained  this 
trade:  and  to  this  consideration  the  ge* 
neral  interests  of  the  country  most  be  s»- 
crificed.  Another  reason  was,  that  the 
patronage  of  China  was  more  valoable 
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than  any  other.  The  appointments  there 
were  a  sore  road  to  fortune,  and  it  was  not 
Surprising  that  the  directors  shoald  be 
anxious  to  retain  thir  certain  mode  of  pro* 
viding  for  their  relations  and  friends. 
But  this  was  no  reason  why  the  public 
should  grant  this  advantage.  It  had  been 
then  argued,  that  the  reTenue  would  sufier. 
But  he  always  understood  that  the  best 
ikieans  of  ii^easing  the  reyenue  was  to 
throw  open  the  trade.  It  was  bad  poli- 
Cieal  economy  to  restrain  the  general  im- 
provement of  trade  for  the  sake  of  raising 
a  little  more  money  upon  a  particular 
article.  In  regard  to  the  necessity  of 
having  factories,  and  persons  of  authority 
and  dignity  in  China,  he  asked  whether 
his  Majesty  might  not  send  a  consul  ^nd 
dignified  officers  as  well  as  the  Company. 
^The  political  ought  to  be  separated  from 
die  commercial  character  of  the  govern- 
ment, instead  of  allowing  the  Company  to 
Carry  it  on  in  the  several  capacities  ot  so* 
tereign,  trader,  and  monopolist. 

Mr.  Bathurst  observed,  that  nobody  had 
-  ever  contended,  that  the  Chinese  would 
6nly  trade  with  a  monopolist.  The  argu- 
ment was,  that  the  trade  could  be  best 
carried  on  by  a  great  Company,- from  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  Chinese.  They 
might  trade  with  private  individuals;  but 
then  circumstances  were  more  likely  to 
Occur  to  annihilate  the  trade  entirely. 
The  American  trade  with  China,  wa^ 
A  therefore  much  more  precarious  than  our's. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  spoke  last, 
had  likewise  forgot  this  material  circum- 
stance, that  the  Company  had  the  power 
of  introducing  our  commodities  to  China 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  private 
individuals  could  do.  The  stamp  of  the 
Company  was  the  passport  for  these  goods. 
The  confidence  which  was  reposed  in  the 
Company,  was  among  such  a  people  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  we  ought  liot 
rashl'y  to  deprive  ourselves  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  that  circumstance. 
The  Company  had  introduced  payments 
m  British  commodities  into  a  country 
which  had  atwaya  before  been  considered 
at  the  peculiar  drain  of  the  precious 
metals.  In  regard  to  the  remark  about 
the  factories  and  officers  of  the  Company 
hi  China,  he  agreed  that  his  Majesty  might 
send  a  consul;  but  he  denied  that  in  China 
he  would  be  held  in  so  much  considera- 
tion as  an  officer  of  the  Company.  In  a 
ptace  where  our  country  was  known,  the 
feeling  would  be  different ;  but  in  China 
oar  count)ry  was  but  very  Iktle  knovrni 
(VOL.  XXVI.)- 


while  the  Company  had  established  its 
character  there  for  respectability  and 
integrity. 

Mr.  Poruonby  denied  that  he  had  ever 
said  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  was 
intended  as  a  compensation  for  the  mis* 
management  of  Indian  affairs.  He  had 
merely  observed,  that  it  was  given  as  a 
.compensation  for  the  trade  to  India,  which 
was  represented  to  be  a  losing  trade. 
When  it  was  asserted  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  that  there  was  a  risk  of  losing 
the  trade  to  China,  by  the  misconduct  of 
the  private  trader,  he  could  by  no  means 
agree  to  such  a  proposition.  He  could 
not  view  the  private  traders  in  so  dan* 
geroos  a  light.  Bat  if,  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  had  asserted,  the  Company  had 
such  immense  advantages  over  the  private 
trader;  if,  as  he  asserted,  the  Chinese 
would  trade  with  none  but  the  Company, 
why  should  a  competition  be  opposed, 
which,  if  his  argument  were  correct,  could 
not  at  all  injure  the  £ast  India  Company, 
because  the  natives  would  purchase  from 
none  but  them  ?  His  argument,  then,  re- 
solved itself  into  this,  that  great  danger 
would  arise  from  the  misconduct  of  the 
private  traders.  Now,  he  never  could 
admit  the  proposition,  that  the  private 
traders  were  likely  to  conduct  themselves 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  ruin  their  own 
interests,  as  well  as  those  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

Mr.  Baihunt  adverted  to  an  instance  fa 
#hich  a  merchant  sent  out  articles  to 
China,  equal  to  any  exported  by  the  East 
India  Company,  and  by  06  means  dearer, 
which  he  was  unable  to  sell,  the  merchants 
declaring  they  would  purchase  only  from 
the  Company.  It  was  true,  there  was  no 
great  competition;  but  this  might  be 
looked  upon  as  a  specimen  of  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  trading  specula* 
tions  to  thati  country. 

Mr.  0.  Phill^M  said,  he  should  be  glad 
to  knoW,  if  goods  were  sent  from  this 
couOtry  by  private  merchants,  with  the 
same  marks  upon  them  as  those  made  use 
of  by  the  Company,  would  they  not  be 
received  equally  well  as  if  they  absolutely* 
came  from'  the  India  Hotkse  ?  With  respect 
to  the  facility  of  trading  with  China,  he 
could  state  this  fact  to  the  House,  that  the 
first  ship  which  reached  the  river  of  Can- 
ton  from  America,  did  not  carry  out  specie 
enough  to  pay  for  her  cargo;  but  the 
Hong  merchants  absolutely  supplied  the 
new  traders  with  the  means  of  purchasing 
the  necessary  commodities.    It  vras  th^ 
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Hong  mercbants  who  became  responsible 
for  the  good  conduct  of  the  traders;  and, 
if  they  were  willing  to  become  responsible 
for  the  Americans,  he  could  see  no  diffi- 
culty t&  prevent  their  being  equally 
friendly  to  the  private  merchants  of  Eng- 
land. The  sum  paid  to  the  country  for 
this  monopoly »  was  about  500,000/.  per 
annum..  He,  and  several  friends  of  his, 
would  be  very  happy  to  give  twice  that 
turn  for  such  an  advantage.  By  a  refe- 
rence  to  the  London  and  New  York  Prices 
Current,  a  difference  of  no  less  than  85 
per  cent,  would  be  found  in  the  sale  of 
teas  of  a  similar  quality.  It  might  be  said, 
that  the  American  teas  were  of  an  inferior 
description ;  but  certainly  the  Americans 
declared  that  they  were  of  a  superior  (qua- 
lity, compared  with  those  imported  into 
Great  Britain*  The  boo.  gentleman  then 
adverted  to  the  great  profit  which  the 
Company  made  bv  allowing  the  com- 
manders of  their  ships  to  traffic  in  tea  ; 
and  those  very  commanders,  after  paying 
duty  and  all  incidental  expences,  were 
such  considerable  gainers,  as  shewed  at 
once  the  immense  advantage  which  tndi- 
▼iduals^  would  derive  from  a  participatioiK 
in  the  China  trade.  He  then  defended 
the  character  of  the  British  merchant,  the 
'British  seaman,  and  the  British  agent, 
who,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  dan- 

ger  which  would  result  fi-om  a  free  trade, 
ad  been  described  as  ruffians  and  ragga- 
muffins;  and  in  conclusion,  argued  at 
length  to  prove  that  the  fears  entertained 
of  an  increase  of  smuggling,  if  the  trade 
were  opened,  were  not  well-founded* 

Mr.  Porhc»  sizied,  that,  according  to  the 
present  policy  of  the  'Company,  their 
commanders  were  not  permitted  to  take 
out  woollens,  tin,  and  several  other  arti- 
cles to  China.  He  hoped  this  system 
would  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  com- 
manders would  be  allowed  to  carry  out 
as  moch  British  manufactures  as  possible. 
If  permission  were  given,  many  of  them, 
he  believed,  would  dispose  of  eight  or 
10,000/.  worth,  on  every  voyage. 

I^rd  MilioHf  though  lie  was  willing  to 
concede  much  to  the  East  India  Company, 
could  by  no  means  agree  to  their  retaining 
the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade.  With 
respect  to  India,  he  allowed  that  a  great 
.  deal  was  due  to  them :  they  had  spent 
much  treasure,  and  much  blood  had  been 
spilt  in  securing  that  territory;  but  no 
argument  of  this  kind  applied  to  China. 
Those  who  called  for  the  trade  with  that 
Country  most  run  tha  risk  of  a  refusal  on 
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the  ptrtof  the  Chinese  goremment.  They^ 
in  fact,  demanded  nothing  which  the  le« 
gtslature  could  absolutely  grant,  as  it  ul- 
timately depended  on  the  will  of  others. 
To  those  who  desired  to  have  that  trade 
confined  to  one  port,  as  an  emporium,  he 
would  put  this  question,  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the 
trade  to*  the  whole  country,  than  to  re« 
strain  it  to  one  particular  point  ?  An  ar- 
gument against  opening  the  trade,  bad 
been  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  Chi- 
nese government,  which  was  hostile  to 
commerce;  but  was  it  not  strange,  that 
the  Chinese  government  should  permit 
the  residence  of  the  agents  of  a  commer« 
cial  company,  and  not  suffer  the  agents  of 
free  traders  and  the  representatives  of  a 
monarch,  to  come  within  their  territories  } 
The  country  could  no  longer  avoid  open- 
ing the  tracfe,  and  the  arguments  of  those . 
who  were  for  continuing  the  monopoly 
for  fire  or  ten  years  longer,  would  be  as 
good  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  as 
they  were  now.  He  would  vote  against 
the  Resolution,  in  the  hope,  that  the  de- 
mand for  British  manufactures  in  China 
would,  under  a  free  trade,  increase  to  an 
ahnost  incalculable  extent, 

Mr.  Catmmg  said«  that  he  did  not  wish 
to  enter  into  the  subject,  as  it  would  be 
more  convenient  to  discuss  it  in  another 
stage ;  but  as  the  Coiiimittee  was  likely  to 
come  to  a  rote  on  the  Resolution,  he 
wished  to  say,  that  if  he  did  not  rote 
against  the  Resolution  now,  he  by  no 
means  engaged  not  to  oppose  the  contt« 
nuation  of  the  China  monopoly  for  an  in- 
definite period,  or  even  for  six  months 
after  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  All 
his  vote  would  say  was,  that  he  did  not 
wish  immediately  to  abolish  the  monopoly. 
He  was  by  no  means  convinced  that  the 
monopoly  was  necessary  to  China  or  to 
the  India  Company.  America  had  car- 
ried on  a  large  trade  with  China;  ia 
consequence  of  the  war  with  that  country 
a  vacuum  was  created,  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  fill  up  with  free  trade  from 
Britain.  He  purposely  abstained  from 
entering  into  the  question,  but  he  would 
vote  for  the  Resolution. 

Lord  Milton  said,  this  was  the  moment 
for  throwing  open  the  monopoly,  when  we 
were  at  war  with  America. 

General  Gatccyne  said  he  should  vote 
for  the  Resolution,  in  the  understanding 
that  the  monopoly  should  be  continued 
only  foria  short  period. 

Mr.  Fmlay  would  also  vote  for  it,  on  tha 
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coDsideration  of  there  being  do  restrictiop 
in  point  of  time. 

The  Resolution  was  then  put  and  carried 
without  a  diyision. 

Lord  Caakreagh  said,  as  the  third  Reso- 
lution embraced  such  an  extensiTe  field, 
there  was  little  prospect  of  coming  to 
any  decision  on  it  that  night.  As  the  Re- 
solution was  complex,  it  would  be  ad- 
▼isahle  to  consider  each  provision  as  a 
separate  question.  He  wished,  therefore, 
to  open  the  discussion  with  the  first  branch 
of  the  Resolution,  and  the  debate  on  it 
might  be  carried  on  to  a  reasonable  hour. 
He  wished  at  present  merely  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  those  supple- 
mentary regulations  in  the  Resolutions 
which  did  not  stand  in  It  as  originally 
firamed«  One  great  feature,  not  in  the 
former,  was  the  restriction  of  the  inter- 
course between  the  British  and  the  people 
of  India.  This  intercourse,  he  thought, 
should  be  subject  to  all  those  controuls 
which  had  been  found  adequate  from 
time  to  time.  One  other  leading  branch 
of  regulation  was,  with  respect  to  the 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Company, 
to  enable  them  to  guard  a^^arnst  any 
abuse  of  intercourse.  This  principle  ex- 
isted in  the  law  as  it  now  stood.  At 
present  they  could  send  home  any  person 
whom  they  conceived  to  be  dangerous  to 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country.  He 
wished  to  follow  the  same  principle,  how- 
ever, still  farther,  and  to  establish  a  pro- 
per controul  over  Europeans  in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  so  that  protection 
might  be  immediately  given  to  the  natives 
without  the  delay  and  inconvenience  of 
an  application  to  the  supreme  courts  of 
the  country.  In  the  course  of  the  Bill  he 
would  ofier  additional  regulations  for  that 
purpose.  He  would  proceed  now  to  the 
particular  branch  of  the  Resolution. 

After  a  desultory  conversation,  in  which 
lords  Milton  and  Castlereagh,  Messrs. 
Ponsonby,  Robinson,  C.  Grant,  Huskisson, 
Stewart  Wortley,  and  Wynn,  took  a  part, 
the  several  Resolutions,  up  to  the  I2tb  in- 
clusire,  were  agreed  to,  with  the  exception 
of  the  7th  and  8th,  which  were  postponed 
in  consequence  of  a  solicitude  expressed  to 
afilbrd  more  time  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  the  shipping  interest  of  this  country, 
to  consider  these  Resolutions  which  refer 
to  the  employment  of  India  shipping. 
The  13th  Resolution,  which  relates  to  the 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  India, 
was  also  postponed  for  further  considers- 
tion^  in  consequence  of  their  recent  intro- 


duction to  the  notice  of  the  House.  Upon 
the  subject  of  these  Resolutions  lord  Cas- 
tlereagh expressed  a  wish  that  such  a  deli- 
cate question  should  be  as  little  discussed 
in  that  House  as  possible,  but  that  the 
arguments  connected  with  it  should  by 
those  who  were  agreed  on  the  main  points, 
be  left  to  the  discussion  of  that  Board  of 
Controul,  which  was  invested  with  the 
power  of  superintendins  the  government 
of  India,  by  which  Board  he  had  no  doubt 
that  adequate  provisions  would  be  madeto 
meet  the  views  of  the  House. 

The  House  having  resumed,  the  chair- 
man reported  progress,  and  obtained  leave 
to  sit  again  this  day. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Wednesdoj/,  Jtme  2. 

laisH  Malt  Duties  Bill.]  Upon  the 
motion  for  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill* 

The  Marquis  of  Latudown  solemnly  pro- 
tested against  the  policy  and  justice  of  the 
measure,  inasmuch  as  it  would  encourage 
the  lower  orders  to  relinquish  the  use  of 
malt  liquor,  and  have  recourse  to  the  use 
of  spirituous  liquors.  He  also  contended  • 
that  such  an  alteration  in  the  habits  of  the 
people,  would  eventually  produce  great 
detriment  to  their  health  and  their  morals. 
In  addition  to  these  remarks,  he  further 
observed  that  the  increase  of  the  malt 
duties  would  consequently  decrease  the 
income  of  the  revenue.  He  instanced  this 
in  the  late  increase  of  the  malt  duties  in 
Ireland  from  7s.  to  105.  and  also  noticed 
the  addition  of  persons  in  fever  who 
entered  the  hospitals  at  the  time.  Increas- 
ing the  duty  to  a  greater  amoimt  would  ope- 
rate with  the  same  pernicious  tendency. 
Under  these  circumstances,  be  hoped  their 
lordships  would  defer  the  third  reading  for 
three  weeks  longer,  when  he  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  adducing  such  additional 
information  as  would  convince  them  the 
measure  was  one  of  the  greatest  impolicy. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  regretted  that  the 
noble  marquis  had  not  taken  an  earlier  op- 
portunity of  'Stating  the  objections  which 
had  now  been  proposed  to  their  lordships' 
consideration.  The  lOf.  duty,  of  which 
the  noble  marquis  complained  in  Ireland^ 
was  1/.  5s.  in  England.  *  He  did  not  ap- 
prehend the  consequences  which  had  been 
represented*  He  could  also  assure  the 
noble  marquis  it  was  the  intention  of  go- 
vernment to  propose  an  additional  duty  on 
spirits,  which  he  believed  would  counteract 
the  anticipated  evils  of  the  present  BilL 
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With  every  respect  fortheDoble  marouis's 
suggestion^  he  vfzs  conyinced  it  woula  be 
impossible  to  relinquish  the  duties  pro- 
posed, and  therefore  he  must  persist  in 
moving  that  this  Bill  be  read  the  third 
time. 

Upon  the  question  being  put,  the  Bill 
was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  and 
passed* 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wedneiday,  June  2. 
Kent  Gaol  Bill.]  Mr.  Calcrt^  rose  to 
bring  forward  the  motion  of  which  be  had 
given  notice  for  the  minutes  of  evidence 
taken  before  the  committee  on  the  Kent 
Gaol  Bill.  He  commenced  by  describing 
the  plan  on  which  it  was  intended  to  build 
the  New  GaoU  and  proceeded  to  shew  that 
the  expence  would  be  enormously  great, 
and  enormously  more  than  was  necessary. 
He  then  noticed  thq  arts  which  had  been 
resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this 
plan  appear  to  be  that  of  the .  magistrates 
9f  the  county,  though  it  by  no  means  de- 
served that  character,  as  the  number  of 
magistrate^  who  had  given  it  the  sanction 
of  their  names,  did  not  amount  to  thirty. 
Though  the  plan  had  beep  sent  round  by 
a  special  messsenger  to  the  whole  ma- 
gistracy of  the  county^  he  (Mr.  Calcraft), 
understood  it  had  only  gained  the  support 
of  22  of  the  magistrates.  The  present 
plan  would,  if  carried  into  effect,  cost  the 
county  250,000/.,  vvhile  every  thing  that 
was  requisite  might' be  obtained  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  100,000/.  He  admitted  that  a 
new  gaol  was  wanted,  but  not  such  a  one 
as  it  had  been  proposed  to  erect.  It  was 
not  to  the  erection  of  a  gaol  that  he  ob- 
jected, but  to  that  wild  and  useless  expen- 
diture wh^ch  was  contemplated.  He 
wished  a  prison  to  be  built  large  enough 
to  contain  all  the  prisoners  it  was  thought 
it  might  be  necessary  to  send  to  it,  but  he 
did  not  wish  one  to  be  raised  which  would 
cover  18  or  19  acres  of  ground;  and 
which  would  be  large  enough  to  hold  a 
greater  number  of  prisoners  than  had  erer 
been  confined  at  one  time  in  the  county. 
Why  it  had  been  proposed  to  build  a 
prison  which  would  contain  so  large  a 
numberof  persona,  he  could  nottell.  When 
the  question  was  put  to  the  architect,  he 
had  answered  that  the  number  was  taken 
from  a  book;  and  when  asked  where  the 
book  was,  and  desired  to  point  out  that  of 
which  he  had  spoken,  his  answer  was,  that 
Ahe  books  were  soi^rge^  he  cquld  not  im* 
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mediately  turn  to  that  which  those  who  iq- 
terrogated  him  on  the  subject  wished  to 
see.    This  >vas  not  the  way  to  do  business* 
The  contract  suted  to  have  been  made 
was  in  no   respect  satisfactory.    There 
might  be  a  contract,  but  there  was  no  se- 
curity ;    nothing  to  assure  them  that  its 
conditions  would   be    properly   fulfilled. 
Every  thing  connected  with  the  subject 
was  irregular  and    unsatisfactory.     The 
greatest  extravagance   appeared    in    the 
build inff  estimates.     There  were  houses 
to  be  built   for  the  turnkeys  (three  in 
number)  and  the  expence  was  to  be  9,6751. 
The  turnkeys  were  thus  to  have  a  hoose 
worth  3,()00/.  each.    The  chaplain  was 
also  to  have  an  expensive  house  built,  and 
the  house  of  the.  gaoler  was  to  cost  no  less 
than  8,475/.   Thift  was  an  expence  which, 
if  it  had  appeared  in  the  ordnance  esti* 
mates,  or  in  the  army  or  navy  estimates, 
that  House  would  feel  it  to  be  its  duty  to 
institute  some  inquiry   into  the  subject, 
and  he  thought  it  was  that  which  in  the 
present  case  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
He  did  not  object  to  building  houses  for 
the  turnkeys,  but  he  did  object  to  build- 
ing such  as  had  been  projected.     The 
gaoler,  if  this  plan  was  carried  into  effect, 
would    be  accommodated  with  a  better 
house  than  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty ;   for 
he  beHeved  his  friend  opposite,  who  was 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  was 
not  provided  with  a  house  worth  8,475/. 
He  wished  a  house  to    be    built  for  the 
gaoler,  and  he  wished  that  house  to  be 
respectable,    but  he  di4    not  see  that  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  .be  better  ac- 
commodated than  the  lords  of  the  Admi-. 
ralty.  He  then  noticed  the  great  increase 
of  the  county  rates  to  meet  this  expence.^ 
These    were    raised    from     10,889/.— ta 
36,476/.    Those  who  were  called  upon  to 
pay  this,  had  heavy  taxes  to  pay,  which 
were  imposed  by  the  minister  of  the  coun- 
try, for  the  serTice  of  the  state.     Surely 
then,  they  ought  to  be  protected  againsk 
such  excessive  taxation  by  others.     No-^ 
thing  could    be  more  offensive   to    th^ 
county  of  Kent,  than  to   be  Uxed  in  thi% 
manner ;   and  he  could  take  upon  himself 
to  state,  that  the  taxes  thus  laid  on,  caused^ 
more  dissatisfaction  than  even  the,  pro^ 
perty    tax.      It    was  proper    that    th^ 
prison  to   be   built  should   be  airy,  anil 
spacious,  but  it  was  not  necessary  thfU  it 
should  occupy  a, domain  of  eigbtfen  acrep 
of  land.      This,  he  supposed,  was  to  g^vi^ 
sufficient  space  £oc  all  sorts  of  games, ta 
b^  carried  on  within  it,.     In  thif  plan.% 
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circular  wall  was  made  to  consume  four 
acres  of  ground,  and  altogether  he  thought 
the  plan  one  of  the  wildest  that  had  erer 
been  framed.  In  order  to  collect  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  persons  to  occupy  this 
gaoU  it  was  intended  to  pull  down  the  old 
bridewell  at  Dartford,  and  remove  it  to 
Maidstone. — This  would  cause  about  120 
additional  prisoners  to  be  annually  sent  to 
Maidstone,  and  thus  the  county  would  be 
put  to  the  expence  of  conreying  most  of 
these  persons  thirty  miles^  instead  of  about 
ten. .  The  bridewell  at  Dartford  it  appear, 
ed  on  a  survey  recently  made,  might  be 
repaired  and  made  most  useful.  And  at 
what  expence  could  this  be  done?  It 
could  be  accomplished  for  3,500/ !  Yet 
this  plan  was  rejected.  He  (Mr.  Calcraft) 
felt  he  had  taken  up  too  much  of  the  time 
of  the  House  on  this  subject,  but  it  arose 
from  his  anxiety  to  make  them  thoroughly 
comprehend'what  a  precious  undertaking 
that  was,  which  it  was  intended  to  carry 
into  effect.  If  the  plan  of  Mr.  Alexander 
were  realised,  the  county  of  Kent  would 
be  put  to  the  expence  of  350/.  for  each 
prisoner.  He  hoped  the  House  would 
look  to  this,  and  supply  an  efi'ectual  re- 
medy. He  and  those  who  acted  with 
him  were  desirous  that  a  prison  should  be 
built-  ofifering  all  the  advantages  of  Mr. 
Howard's  plan.  What  they  wanted  was, 
inspection,  separation,  ventilation,  and  se- 
curity ;  and  room  for  such  a  number  of 
prisoners  as  the  county  was  likely  to  have 
to  take  care  of.  They  wished  the  prison 
to  have  court  houses  attached  to  it.  These 
they  thought  necessary,  but  these  they  con- 
tended could  be  erected  with  the  gaol  for 
100,000/.  with  every  necessary  conveni- 
ence. It  was  proposed  to  do  this  in  the  Bill. 
They  were  willing  to  erect  such  court 
houses,  &c.  as  would  be  useful  and  becom- 
ing, but  they  objected  to  an  unnecessary 
enlargement  of  the  expence,  when  for  the 
sum  which  he  had  mentioned  they  could 
obtain  all  that  was  wanting,  and  build  a 
prison  which  would  give  perfect  security, 
and  do  credit  to  the  county.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  hoped  the  motion, 
with  which  he  was  about  to  conclude, 
would  be  agreed  to,  that  the  House  might 
see  on  what  evidence  the  decision  of  the 
committee  on  the  Bill  was  founded.  He 
then  moved,  "  That  there  be  laid  before 
the  House,  and  printed,  a  copy  of  the 
minates  of  evidence  taken  before  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Bill  for  building  a  new  jail. 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  with  a  bridewell 
and  court, botts^  and  for  imposing  a  new 
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rate  on  the  county  to  defray  the  expences 
thereof.''  He  wished  in  the  present  in- 
stance to  have  the  minutes  taken  in  the 
committee  laid  before  the  House,  intend- 
ing to  found  a  motion  on  them,  for  revis- 
ing the  decision  come  to  by  that  com* 
mittee. 

Mr.  John  Smiih,  in  seconding  the  mo- 
tion, was  anxious  to  offer  a  few  observa- 
tions on  this  subject,  having  had  an  op- 
portunity, which   but  few  members  had, 
of  witnessing  the  effect  produced  by  the 
rates  imposed  on  the  county.    In  the  parish 
in  which  he  resided,  the  gentlemen,  very 
honourably  to  themselves,  served  in  rota- 
tion the  principal  parish  offices.     It  had 
come  to  his  turn  about  three  years  ago  to 
fill  one  of  these,  in  which  it  was  bis  busi- 
ness to  collect  the  rates  imposed.      The 
distress  and   consternation   which   every 
where  appeared  when  he  applied  for  it, 
was   excessive,  and  the  difficulty  of  col- 
lecting it  immense.      He  had  paused  in 
the  collection  of  if,  to  communicate  this  to 
one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county,  and 
to  request  instructions  how  to  act.     The 
answer  of  the  magistrate  was,  that  the 
money  must  be  paid.      The  rate  was  ac- 
cordipg  collected,  but  the  distress  which 
it  had  occasioned  had  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  his  mind;    for  in  addition  to 
the    property  tax,  and  other  heavy  taxes 
imposed  by  the  necessities  of  the  state,  a 
county  rate  of  five  per  cent,  was  imposed 
on  the  landholder;  which  the  poor  farmer, 
whose  interest  in  the  land  expired  with  his 
lease,  was  obliged  to  pay,  while  the  owner 
of  the  land   paid  nothing.      One  of  the 
objects  of  the  Bill  brought  in  had  been,  to 
do  away  this,  and  to  divide  the  county 
rate,  equally  between   the  occupier   and 
the  proprietor  of  the  land.     This  had  been 
thrown  out,  but  if  the  evidence  called  for 
were  laid  before  the  House,  he  looked  for 
a  very  different  result.   He  would  net  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  long,  as  more 
urgent  business  called  for  their  attention, 
but  he  wished  to  make  one  observation  oa 
the  plan   of  the  magistrates,  for  pulling 
down  the  bridewell  at  Dartford.     The  po- 
pulation of  that  part  of  the  county  near 
Dartford,  amounted   to    90,000    persons. 
Was  it  then  right  that  there  should  be  no 
place  of  confinement  nearer  than  Maid- 
stone?   Ought  every   disorderly  person, 
every  loose  woman,  every  petty  oii^oder 
from  Deptford,  Greenwich,  or  Woolwich, 
to  be  sent  all  the  way  to  Maidstone.    The 
pulling  down  the   bridewell  at  Dartford^ 
furnished  of  itself  a  great  objection  to  thtf 
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plaoj  impotiDg  as  it  did  on  the  connty  the 
necessity  of  carrying  many  offenders  25 
miles*  whom  otherwise  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  more  a  rery  short  distance. 
A  question  arose  as  to  the  law— whether 
,  80  small  a  portion  of  the  magistracy  as 
that  with  which  this  plan  had  commenced, 
were  warranted  in  doing  what  they  had 
done  ?  He  was  warranted  in  saying  (and  he 
said  it  on  rery  high  authority),  that  it  was 
not  believed  they  would  act  thus  accord- 
ing to  law.  With  this  impression  a  large 
portion  of  the  county  of  Kent  would  re- 
fuse to  pay  the  rate — would  so  to  law,  and 
the  consequence  might  be,  that  that  great 
county  would  be  thrown  into  the  utmost 
confusion.  He  trusted  the  House,  con- 
sulting justice,  would  avert  this  evil,  and 
he  therefore  hoped  the  motion  would  be 
agreed  to. 

Sir  IViUiam  Geary  said,  the  question  be- 
fore the  House  was  simply  this,  whether 
«fter  referring  the  subject  to  a  committee, 
which  had  given  it  the  fullest  investiga- 
tion, they  would  take  upon  themselves  to 
reverse  that  decision,  which  upon  mature 
deliberation,  ihe  committee  had  come  to. 
It  was  impossible  to  be  silent  after  what 
had  just  been  stated.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man had  told  the  House  of  the  great  dis- 
tress which  he  had  witnessed,  when  col- 
lecting the  county  rate.  He  ouj^ht  to 
have  stated  to  the  House  that  at  the  time 
that  rate  of  one  shilling  in  the  pound  was 
raised,  it  i^as  to  meet  the  first  expen(5es, 
which  necessarily  caused  a  larger  rate  to 
be  imposed,  than  was  afterwards  wanted. 
No  subsequent  rate  on  account  of  the  gaol, 
bad  been,  or  would  be,  more  than  three- 
pence in  the,  pound,  so  that  consternation 
and  alarm  which  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
J.  Smith)  had  described,  could  no  longer 
be  supposed  to  prevail  in  the  county.  He 
admitted  that  there  Was  some  excess  on 
the  estimates,  but  contended  there  was  no 
want  ot  responsibility.— With  respect  to 
what  had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  the 
bridewell,  he  approved  of  the  plan  as  it 
related  to  that,  and  he  thought  the  magis- 
trates wise  in  wishing  to  have  but  one 
place  of  confinement  in  the  whole  county, 
and  that  one  under  the  direction  of  one 
person.  The  benefits  of  such  a  system  he 
instanced  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  and 
he  contended  the  discipline  of  those  gaols 
was  much  better,  where  they  had  a  con- 
siderable number  of  prisoners ;  than  that 
of  those  where  they  had  but  a  few.  He 
woold  Hot  trouble  the  House  further,  as 
Tery  important  business  waa  before  it. 
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Bat  that  this  Bill  should  be  re-committed, 
he  thought  they  would  ftgree  with  him 
was  quite  unnecessary.  The  committee 
had  sat  on  it  17  days.  It  had  been  at- 
tended by  those  who  were  most  competent 
to  give  information  on  the  subject.  After 
giving  it  the  fullest  consideration,  the 
committee  had  divided  near  a  hundred 
members,  which  he  believed  was  consi- 
dered a  pretty  full  attendance.  To  insti- 
tute further  proceedings  on  the  subject; 
to  refer  the  Bill  again  to  a  committee  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  reverse 
the  decision  which  had  been  come  to, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  that  which  the 
House  could  not  do. 

Sir  .^ger^ofi  Brydget  was  unwilling  to 
intrude  on  the  patience  of  the  House  by 
dwelling  on  a  local  subject  at  a  time  when  a 
most  important  national  question  called  for 
their  fullest  aitention.  But  there  was  some 
thing  so  extraordinary  in  the  present  mo- 
tion, and  so  extraordinary,  as  he  conceiv- 
ed, in  the  assertions  and  arguments  of  the 
hon.  mover,  that  he  felt  himself  absolutely 
compelled  to  say  something  on  the  sub- 
ject, however  reluctantly  ;  yet,  it  ahould 
be  done  with  a  brevity  which  ill  calcu- 
lated as  it  was  to  furnish  the  full  answer  to 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  which 
he  trusted  he  was  completely  prepared  to 
give  in  all  iu  parts,  might  be  deemed 
better  to  become  him,  and  the  respect  doe 
to  the  more  imperious  concerns  of  the 
House  at  such  a  moment.  The  silence  he 
should  say,  it  would  be  impossible  for  hira 
to  refrain  from,  after  having  attended  the 
committee  for  (7  days,  during  which  he 
had  given  the  matter  all  the  consideration 
that  his  industry  and  iinderstanding  could 
command.  The  result  upon  his  mind  of 
that  painful  investigation  was  this,  that  no 
one  of  the  allegations  in  the  preamble  of 
this  Bill  had  been  proved ;  but  not  only 
had  they  not  been  proved,  they  had 
been  decisively  and  irresistibly  disproved. 
What  were  those  allegations  ?  First,  that 
the  plan  and  estimates  were  unnecessarily 
extensive;  far  beyond  the  vrants  of  the 
county,  and  unnecessarily  costly,  and  or- 
namental. Secondly,  that  no  contracts 
had  been  made,  according  to  law,  for  the 
completion  of  the  buildings.  Thirdly, 
that  they  would  throw  a  heavy  and  griev- 
ous burden  on  those  who  had  only  a  tem- 
porary interest  in  the  land,  partial  and 
unjust,  and  such  as  called  for  the  inter- 
ference of  parliament,  to  place  a  portion 
of  the  expense  on  the  landlords.  Now, 
how  had  these  allegations  been  made  out  ? 
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Why,  as  to  the  extent,  it  wai  pretended, 
that  the  provisiooi  which  had  been  plan- 
ned for  ^50  prisoners,  ought  only  to  have 
been  for  331 — because  they  stated  this 
last  to  have  been  the  maximum  of  the  co- 
existing numbers  of  those  virhich  had  hi- 
therto been  confined  in  the  present  gaol, 
bridewell,  and  house  of  correction.  'But, 
lo  say  nothing  of  the  inaccuracy  of  this 
total,  it  proves  nothing ;  if  true,  it  lays 
aside  the  leading  improvement  in  Mr. 
Howard's  principles  of  gaols,  the  principle 
of  classification!  That  enlightened  and 
benevolent  principle,  most  important  to 
the  security,  the  morals,  the  reform,  and 
the  health  of  the  prisoners,  is  the  leading 
feature  of  that  admirable  plan  now  com- 
plained of;  and  on  that  principle  it  would 
be  found  that  if  there  was  a  fault  in  the 
plan,  it  was  not  because  it  was  too  exten- 
sive, but  because  it  was  not  extensive 
enough  fully  to  embrace  it.  The  maxi- 
mum of  classes  was  found  to  be  588 ;  ^he 
plan  adopted  provided  for  only  450;  so 
fieir  is  it  from  having  carried  the  principle 
to  an  extreme.  But  how  could  the  smaller 
or  mixed  total,  as  insisted  on  by  this  Bill, 
have  in  any  degree,  even  the  smallest, 
met  this  principle  ?  Could  the  surplus  of 
one  class  be  turned  over  into  the  division 
provided  for  another  ?  If  so,  the  principle 
and  practice  of  classification  is  annihilated. 
But  if  the  plan  be  not  too  large,  may  not 
the  charges  of  executing  it  be  too  ex- 
travagant ?  So  far  from  it,  that,  though  an 
attempt  was  made  by  shewing  the  ex- 
pences  of  other  gaols  to  establish  impro- 
vidence here,  yet  a  minute  investigation 
efiter  the  admitted  allowances  for  the  com- 
parative increase  of  prices  in  all  articles  of 
building,  proved  the  direct  reverse,  and 
from  the  testimony  of  the  ablest  profes- 
sional men,  it  appeared  that  every  thing 
had  been  contracted  for  as  reasonably  as 
was  consistent  with  its  being  done  well 
and  substantially.  As  to  ornament,  there 
was  not  a  single  thing  about  the  building 
as  adopted,  which  had  been  done  for  or- 
nament; nothing  but  for  its  usefulness. 
It  was  in  evidence  that  this  calumniated 
plan,  so  far  from  being  wanton,  whimsical, 
tbonghtlessly  costly,  and  uselessly  laree, 
was  approved,  praised,  and  beheld  with 
unqualified  admiration  by  several  eminent 
architects,  themselves  engaged  in  great 
national  concerns,  who  all  came  forward 
to  give  their  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  skill,  the  science,  the  genius,  the  se- 
vere simplicity,  with  which  this  model,  so 
far  exceeding  any  hitherto  promulgated. 
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had  been  contrived.  The  next  allegation, 
that  the  magistrates  had  not  attended 
strictly  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  from 
whence  they  derived  their  power,  wat 
equally  unfounded.  He  would  venture  to 
assert,  in  defiance  of  contrary  opinions, 
that  after  the  ablest  discussion  of  this  point 
.by  the  counsel  on  both  sides,  it  was  clear 
beyond  rational  dispute,  that  the  constmc- 
tion  given  by  the  magistrates  to  this  Act 
was  true  and  just  in  reason,  in  law  and  ia 
expedience.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
statute  to  bear  out  the  other  constructioqs 
given.  To  insist  on  the  necessity  of  one 
contract  for  the  whole  was  to  insist  on 
what  the  counsel  themselves  gave  op.  To 
insist  on  simultaneous  contracts  was  im* 
practicable,  nonsensical,  and  without  a 
word  in  the  Act  to  ground  such  an  inter- 
pretation on.  The  third  allegation  about 
the  grievous  burden  on  the  occupiers^ 
which  demanded  parliamentary  relief,  was 
shewn  to  be  ill-grounded  in  fact,  and  ob- 
jectionable in  principle.  What  was  this 
mighty  and  ruinous  burden?  Why,' the 
whole  cost  to  an  occupier  of  100/.  a  year, 
was  an  annual  payment  for  twelve  years 
of  W.  53,  making  in  those  twelve  years 
the  vast  and  overwhelming  charge  of  15/* 
And  what  would  the  proposed  limitation 
of  the  plan  save  him  ?  Why  6s.  Sd.  a  year 
during  that  time ;  and  in  the  whole  twelve 
years  3/.  I5f.  Such  were  the  allegations 
on  which  this  very  extraordinary  Bill  had 
been  formed ;  a  Bill  that  went  to  throw 
on  a  bench  of  magistrates,  as  high  in  rank, 
in  character,  in  property,  in  anxious  at- 
tention to  their  public  duties,  in  cultivated 
minds,  and  in  industrious  re^rd  to  the 
good  of  their  county,  as  any  m  the  king- 
dom, the  grave  and  odious  charge  of 
having  misused  the  public  purse  commit- 
ted to  their  care,  of  having  ignorantly 
misconstrued  the  law  they  had  so  carefully 
guided  themselves  by,  of  having  lavished, 
in  useless  and  childish  ornaments,  those 
funds  committed  to  their  trust  for  the 
severest  purposes  of  the  correction  and  re- 
form of  frail  humanity  when  borne  down 
by  misfortune,  or  submitted  to  the  rod  of 
justice.  A  committee,  after  17  days  of 
painful  and  scrupulous  attention  in  exa- 
mining numerous  witnesses,  and  investi- 
gating volumes  of  written  evidence,  have 
resolved  that  these  grave  allegations  have 
not  been  made  out.  Will  the  House  again 
entertain  this  question  ?  Will  they  still 
keep  magistrates,  who  hare  proved  they 
deserve  so  well  of  their  country,  under 
the  suspense  of  this  caluomious  charge  ? 
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Will  they  load  thus  their  table  and  watte 
the  pablic  money  in  printing  evidence  lo 
Toluniinous,  from  the  idle  hope  that  a 
'  committee  may  reverse  its  own  decision, 
io  maturely  verified,  and  he  would  venture 
to  repeat,  so  triumphantly  borne  out  by 
that  evidence  ?  To  what  would  such  a 
precedent  lead  r  To  what  endless  litiga- 
tion and  expence  in  the  future  business  of 
this  House  ?  What  a  door  Would  it  open 
to  uncertainty,  to  intrigue,  and  to  that 
loss  of  respect  which  always  follows  con- 
flicting and  opposite  decisions  ?  This  was 
all  he  would  trouble  the  House  with  on 
the  present  occasion.  A  minuter  exami- 
aation  would  more  irrefragably  have  esta- 
blished the  opinions  he  had  formed  on  the 
case  ;  but  the  example  of  the  hon.  mover 
of  jthis  question  should  not  tempt  him,  at 
this  time,  so  far  to  trifle  with  the  patience 
of  the  House,  however  prepared  he  was, 
and  however  at  a  less  busy  period  he 
might  think  the  replies  with  which  he  was 
ready,  deserving  their  attention,  as  affect- 
ing both  principles  and  conduct,  which,  in 
their  results,  extended  far  beyond  mere 
local  interests. 

Mr.  Western,  in  rising  to  ofler  a  few  ob< 
servations  on  the  question  before  the 
House,  rose  with  the  intention  of  giving 
the  motion  his  full  support.  If  opposition 
were  intended  to  the  Bill,  it  ought  to  have 
been  gone  into  on  the  second  reading. 
The  question  on  which  the  committee  had 
come  to  a  .decision  involved  a  principle 
which  he  contended  ought  to  have  been 
met  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
The  preamble  of  the  Bill  ought  then,  if 
at  all,  to  have  been  debated.  The  Bill 
had  his  cordial  support,  and  he  trusted  it 
would  in  the  end  meet  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  House.  They  had  heard  that 
they  ought  not  to  oppose  that  which  came 
from  the  wisdom  of  their  magistrates,  but 
they  did  not  know  their  magistrates  to  be 
infallible.  The  estimated  expence  of  the 
new  gaol,  he  was  of  opinion  greatly  ex- 
ceeded what  it  ought  to  be.  It  was  pro- 
posed that  the  erection  of  a  prison  should 
cost  the  county  2.50,000/.  He  saw  nothing 
in  the  expences  of  other  counties  to  jus- 
tify this  large  expenditure.  The  whole 
expences  of  the  county  of  Essex  for  the 
last  ten  years  did  not  amount  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  sum  just  named,  and  which 
appeared  on  the  estimates.  The  whole  of 
this  charge,  enormous  as  it  was,  it  was 
proposed  most  unfairly  to  throw  on  the 
occupiers  of  the  land.  In  a  similar  case 
which  bad  occurred  in  the  county^  where 
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an  expence  of  25,000^  was  incurred,  it 
had  been  thought  proper  to  divide  the 
burden  between  the  owner  and  the  occu- 
pier of  the  land.  Why  was  this  practice 
departed  from  in  the  present  instance  ? 
If  this  charge  of  250,000/.  were  thrown 
upon  the  occupier  of  the  land,  it  conld 
not  be  thought  that  it  would  ever  be  paid 
ofll  The  Bill  had  had  his  support,  and 
he  conceived  it  to  have  been  well  entitled 
to  the  approbation  of  the  House.  He 
hoped  the  motion  would  be  agreed  to,  and 
that  the  minutes  taken  before  the  commit- 
tee would  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  Marryat  remarked,  much  had  been 
said  in  the  way  of  complaint  of  the  appeal 
now  made  to  the  House.  He  hoped  he 
should  never  see  the  day  when  no  appeal 
was  lef^  to  those  who  felt  themselves  ag- 
grieved. The  reasonableness  of  the  pre- 
sent appeal,  he  thought  woubl  soon  ap- 
pear. With  respect  to  the  estimates,  it 
was  admitted  by  the  hon.  baronet,  that 
there  was  some  excess  on  them.  Of  snch 
excess  he  thought  the  country  had  much 
to  complain,  when  they  saw  it  was  in- 
tended to  give  7,000/.  of  their  money 
for  a  portico,  and  that  another  great  ex- 
pence  was  to  be  incurred  by  a  covered 
way,  where  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  con- 
fined might  amuse  themselves,  when  the 
weather  was  so  unfavourable  as  to  prevent 
their  entertaining  themselves  in  the  open 
yard.  The  mode  in  which,  till  of  late»  the 
county  had  been  assessed  to  meet  the  ex* 
pences  of  erecting  or  maintaining  prisons, 
&C.  had  been  to  throw  one  half  of  the 
charge  on  the  owners,  and  the  other  half 
on  the  occupied  of  the  land.  la  the  pre- ' 
sent  instance  however,  the  whole  was 
thrown  on  the  occupiers,  and  the  owners 
were  entirely  exempted.  If  they  wanted 
to  get  a  right,  good,  and  truly  magnificent 
dinner,  the  way  to  obtain  it  was,  to  make 
one  set  of  people  pay  for  it,  and  another 
order  and  partake  of  it.  Acting  on  the 
same  principle,  the  magistrates  had  or- 
dered a  fine  prison  to  be  built,  and  left 
others  to  pay  for  it.  These  magistrates, 
who  were  large  land -owners,  had  ordered 
the  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  occupiers  of  the 
land,  and  thus  exempted  themselves  from 
bearing  any  part  of  the  burden  which 
they  brought  on  the  county.  In  the 
parish  in  which  be  lived,  the  increase  of 
the  rates  had  caused  great  dissatisfactioir, 
and  many  petitions  bad  been  drawn  op 
and  presented  on  the  subject.  The  im- 
mense increase  which  had  taken  place, 
could  not  but  be  severely  felt  by  the  inka- 
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l>ilanU.  He  would  state  what  the  rates 
liad  been  in  the  parish  of  Lewisbam^  and 
vrhat  they  now  were.  Tbey  amounted  in 
a  806  to  82/.  lOt.  In  1807  they  rose  to 
S40/.  and  in  the  last  year  they  came  up 
to  no  less  than  1,252/.  odd  shillings  ?— He 
pot  it  to  the  House  if  it  was  not  bard  that 
the  county  should  be  thus  oppressed ;  and 
he  could  take  upon  himself  to  say,  that 
these  rates  caused  more  dissatisfaction 
than  all  the  taxes  imposed  by  government 
for  the  service  of  the  state.  They  excited 
more  discontent,  because  it  was  known 
that  they  were  unnecessary.  No  answer 
had  been  given  to  the  representations 
made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county,  till 
the  subject  was  brought  forward  in  that 
House.  He  should  have  thought  the  ma- 
gistrates whose  doty  it  was  to  keep  the 
peace,  would  have  held  it 'to  be  a  part  of 
their  duty  not  to  persevere  in  that  which 
80  much  disturbed  the  county.  When 
the  estimates  of  Mr.  Alexander  were 
touched  upon,  it  was  said  that  sufficient 
contracts  had  been  entered  into.  But 
Vkfhat  ought  a  contract  to  be  ?  it  ought  to 
be  an  engagement  in  writing,  which  if  re- 
quired could  at  any  time  be  produced  by 
the  clerk  of  the  county,  to  enforce  the 
completion  of  the  works  to  be  commenced. 
Now  would  the  contracts  entered  into  do 
this  ?  They  would  not.  When  the  con- 
tractor was  asked  if  all  the  buildings 
would  be  completed,  when  the  conditions 
•f  the  contract  were  fulfilled,  he  had  an- 
swered in  one  word  "  No."  Why  then 
from  this  it  was  clear,  that  all  the  pro- 
ceedings which  had  taken  place,  were 
irregular  and  unsatisfactory.  Under  ail 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  considering 
the  great  importance  of  the  subject,  re- 
membering that  it  had  been  admitted  that 
it  was  one  which  deserved  further  consi- 
deration, he  trusted  the  House  would  ac- 
cede to  this  motion,  and  that  thev  would 
take  into  consideration  all  that  had  passed, 
when  the  minutes  of  evidence  were  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  Wynn  contended  that  the  proceed- 
ings which  had  taken  place  on  this  subject 
were  not  contrary  to  law.  It  had  been 
said  that  the  committee  decided  on  the 
principle  of  this  Bill,  by  the  preamble,  and 
that  this  ought  to  have  been  objected  to  on 
the  second  reading.  Why  was  it  not  ob- 
jected to  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  ? 
Because  it  was  thought  it  would  be  but 
&ir  to  let  it  go  to  a  committee  that  they 
might  hear  evidence,  on  which  they  could 
with  propriety  found  their  decisioQ«    The 
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plan  had  first  been  appealed  against  to  the 
magistrates.  They  decided  in  favour  of 
it.  An  appeal  had  then  been  made  ta 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  whom  it  wa» 
referred  to  a  committee.  That  commit- 
tee sat  seventeen  days,  and  after  giving 
the  subject  the  fullest  investigation,  they 
came  to  a  decision  unfavourable  to  the 
opponents  of  the  plan  ;  who  now  came  ta 
call  for  the  evidence  on  which  that  deci- 
sion was  founded.  Could  those  who  had 
supported  the  Bill,  think  that  if  this  mo- 
tion were  agreed  to,  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Bill  to  pass  this  session  ?  Would  it 
not  then  be  to  perpetuate  the  existing  dif- 
ferences in  the  county,  to  persist  ia 
making  the  attempt  ?  If  the  motion  were 
acceded  to,  when  they  saw  how  busy  the . 
printers  were  in  preparing  East  India 
papers,  &c.  it  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  minutes  would  be  printed  in  less  tbaa 
sixteen  or  seventeen  days.  After  that 
there  must  be  a  motion  for  a  committee  oa 
the  subject,  and  then  they  would  have  the 
Bill  to  do  all  over  again,  so  that  it  was  im-^ 
possible  to  think  it  could  pass  that  House 
before  the  end  of  the  month,  and  sent  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  at  so  late  a  period^ 
could  it  reasonably  be  expected  to  pass  in 
the  present  session  ?  It  was  said  the  whole 
expencesof  the  county  of  Essex  in  ten  years 
did  not  equal  the  amount  of  the  interestof 
the  charge  thrown  on  the  county  of  Kent. 
This  was  unfairly  urged.  The  county  of 
Essex  had  a  gaol  already  built.  Had  a 
similar  comparison  been  made  with  the 
expences  of  the  county  of  iEssex  some 
years  ago,  when  it  was  differently  circum* 
stanced,  the  result  would  have  been  of  an 
opposite  nature*  On  these  grounds  he 
objected  to  the  motion  ;  and  saw  no  rea- 
son for  laying  the  evidence  given  in  the 
committee  before  the  House. 

Sir  Edward  KnaichbuU  rose  to  offer  a  few 
words  on  the  motion,  and  few  they  should 
be,  for  he  was  not  in  a  situation  to  trespass 
long  on  the  patience  of  the  House.  This 
motion  seemed  to  be  regarded  as  an  attack 
on  the  magistrates  of  Kent.  Had  he  had 
such  an  idea  of  it,  he  would  have  been  the 
first  to  oppose  it  There  was  no  reason 
whatever  for  entertaining  such  an  idea. 
The  number  of  magistrates  in  the  county 
was  142,  and  this  plan  had  been  signed 
by  22  of  them,  in  addition  to  this  he 
could  state  a  circumstance  which  came 
within  his  own  knowledge,  which  was  of 
some  importance. 

The  paper  signed  by  these  twenty-two 
magistrates,  had  been  sent  round  by  a  spe« 
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eial  m«8ienfftr  to  all  the  rest,  but  ho  mora 
Bftoaca  could  be  procured  than  the  namber 
he  had  mentioned.  From  this,  it  was 
clear,  that  the  magistrates  generally  were 
not  favourable  to  the  plan.  The  g^reat 
body  of  the  magistracy  had  not  coinoided 
with  those  who  signed  the  Petition,  though 
afterwards  they,  acting  in  the  manner 
which  became  them*  did  not  think  proper 
lo  set  themseWes  in  opposition  to  their 
brother  magistrates.  This  was  the  view 
which  his  honourable  friend  who  had 
brought  forward  the  present  motion,  took 
of  the  case.  He  conceived  there  were 
two  propositions  which  might  have  been 
submitted  to  the  House  on  this  subject. 
The  one  wtb  a  proposition  to  resume  the 
committee ;  the  other,  that  which  was  em- 
bodied in  the  motion  before  the  House. 
He  was  not  quite  sure  that  it  would  not 
have  been  better  to  move  that  the  com- 
mittee should  be  resumed,  than  to  move 
for  the  production  of  the  minutes  of  evi* 
dence,  taken  before  the  committee.  Say- 
ing this,  however,  he  wished  distinctly  to 
be  understood  to  support  the  motion  of  his 
honourable  friend.  He  had  one  other 
circumstatice  of  some  moment  to  state* 
Before  the  comioittee  closed  its  sittings, 
several  papers  on  the  subject  were  called 
for.  These  were  not  forthcoming.  Whe- 
ther  or  not  they  might  have  been  forth- 
coming, he  could  not  say,  but  this  he 
could  say,  the  committee  had  risen,  and 
the  papers  were  not  produced.  Whatever 
might  be  the  cause  of  their  not  being 
given  to  the  committee,  he  thought  the 
fact  itself,  furnished  an  additional  reason 
in  favour  of  the  motion.  It  would  be  a 
painful  doty  to  examine  the  clerk  of  the 
county  a  secoml  time ;  but  under  all  the 
circumstances  he  trusted  the  papers  would 
be  granted. 

Mr.  H.  LoictUa  did  not  look  upon  this 
to  be  a  question,  raised  on  the  pr'mciple 
involved  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill, 
which  had  been  brought  in,  the  question 
appeared  to  him  to  be  this-^whether  the 
county  should  be  guided  by  a  division  of 
the  biagistrates,  or  by  the  whole.  This 
was  the  question  on  which  the  House  had 
to  decide,  and  their  decision  would  not 
merely  affect  the  county  of  Kent,  but  it 
went  to  aflRsct  all  other  counties.  The 
line  of  conduct  pursued  by  the  magis- 
trates when  complaints  were  made  of  the 
amount  of  the  rate,  had  been  censured,  but 
the  main  question  submitted 'to  the  House 
was— whether  the  county  of  Kent  should 
be  governed  by  one  part  of  the  magistrates, 
or  by  the  whole. 
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Mr.  Luskmgim  was  of  opinion,  that 
agreeing  to  this  motion  would  do  mor« 
towards  restoring  the  county  to  tranquiU 
lity,  than  could  be  hoped  from  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Bill.  To  do  this  was  nKMt  de* 
sirable,  for  he  was  sore  that  for  the  laat 
year  the  county  of  Kent  had  been  in  such 
a  state  as  loudly  called  for  some  legislativ« 
measure.  He  had  endeavoured  to  put  an 
end  to  this  state  of  things,  but  without 
success.  The  hon.  gentleman  proceeded 
to  state  the  steps  which  he  had  taken  to 
settle  the  existing  differences,  and  to  nar« 
rate  the  circumstances  which  had  caused 
them  to  fail.  He  concluded  a  speech  in 
favour  of  the  motion,  by  declaring  himself 
to  be  quite  satisfied  that  there  would  be 
no  peace  in  the  county,  till  some  legisla« 
tive  measure  had  set  that,  by  which  it  waa 
at  present  agitated,  to  rest. 

Mr.  PoU  Carew  said,  if  the  gentlemen 
who  had  spoken  on  this  subject  had  at« 
tended  the  committee  on  the  Bill,  they 
would  have  seen  what  had  influenced  the 
decision  come  to,  and  have  spared  some 
of  the  observations  which  had  just  been 
thrown  out  An  attempt  had  been  made 
to  show  the  magistrates  in  an  unfavourable 
light.  Their  conduct  did  not  merit  cen- 
sure. The  contracts  made  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  satisfactory.  In  the  estimates 
for  the  buildings,  there  was  not  set  down 
one  shilling  more  than  was  necessary  to 
do  the  thing  in  the  best  possible  way. 
This  would  bt  seen  if  these  estimates  were 
compared  with  those  of  other  works.  The 
projected  prison  would  not,  cost  more  than 
the  mad-house  now  erecting  in  St  George's 
fields,  and  the  expenoe  to  be  incurred  fell 
short  ef  that  of  the  penitentiary- hoosog' 
which  WM  carrying  on  at  this  time.  The 
gaol  to  be  erected  would  be  the  best  thing 
of  the  kind  in  the  country.  Directiona 
had  b^n  given  to  erect  it  at  the  least  pes* 
sible  expence  (making  it  all  that  was 
wanted)  and  to  build  it  without  adorning 
itwit(i  useless  decorations.  Those  gen- 
tlemen who  had  this  day  offered  to  the 
House  the  inflated  statements  which  had 
been  heard,  had  not  properly  given  their 
attention  to  the  subject  They  ought  te 
have  attended  the  committee.  As  they 
had  not  done  so,  be  was  not  surprised  at 
the  tone  which  they  had  taken  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  nor  was  he  surprised  to  find  theot 
so  anxious  to  take  the  business  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  committee,  to  pass  a  ne^ 
judgment  on  it  Great  pains  had  been 
taken  to  make  the  House  believe  that  no 
wish  existed  in  any  quarter  to  disgrace  the 
t  magistracy  of  tbe-cooDty.     ^t  would 
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SMie  mf  the  magiitrates  woald  not 
th^mfehrei  ditgrtced,  if  the  present 
molion  were  carried  f  In  hit  opinion  the 
proposition  before  them  was  one  which  it 
wootd  be  rery  improper  for  that  House  to 
lidopt  He  had  no  particular  objection 
to  the  production  of  the  miniftes  talcen 
before  the  committee,  if  nothing  more 
Were  intended ;  but  the  object  of  the  pre- 
ient  motion  was  not  merely  to  get  these 
Iftid  before  the  House ;  as  the  hon*  gen* 
tieman  had  said  he  meant  to  follow  it  op 
by  a  motion  for  refision. 

Mr.  Marryat,  in  explanation,  adverted 
to  what  had  fallen  from  the  last  speaker 
respecting  the  absence  from  the  com*> 
tnittee,  of  those  gentlemen  who  this  day 
aupported  the  motion  before  the  House. 
He  for  one  had  regularly  attended  the 
committee,  and  if  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
not  seen  him  there,  it  most  have  been 
through  bis  own  (Mr.  Pole  Carew's)  ab- 
sence or  inattention. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Be$i  thought  the  proceed* 
Inp^g  of  the  magistrates  in  this  business, 
itaigbt  be  arraigned  as  illegal.  If  they  en- 
tered into  a  contract,  they  ought  to  have 
demanded  security  for  the  fulfilment  of 
its  conditions.  Had  the  magistrates  of 
the  county  of  Kent  done  this  ?  No ;  but 
Barely  they  oucht  to  have  done  it  before 
they  put  the  inhabitants  to  an  expence  of 
S  or  300,000/.  This,  however,  they  had 
not  thought  proper  to  do,  and  it  wjis 
enough  to  alarm  the  coutity  to  find  it  was 
about  to  be  put  to  an  expence  of  dbove 
900,000/.  by  a  plan  which  would  give  the 
architect  10,000/.  to  put  in  his  own  pocket. 
Soch  an  expence  as  was  at  present  con- 
templated, had  never  before  been  incurred 
in  a  similar^  way,  and  were  these  times 
unnecessarily  to  go  to  an  expence  so  un- 
precedented and  immense  ?  He  repeated, 
such  an  expence  had  never  been  incurred 
before  by  such  an  undertaking,  and  if  any 
gentleman  would  rise  and  state  an  in- 
stance,  in  which  the  building  of  a  county 
gaol  had*  cost  half  the  money  now  pro- 
posed to  be  expended,  he  w6uld  instantly 
withdraw  his  support  from  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  gentleman.  He  knew  that  within 
these  few  years  the  county  of  Sorry  had 
bailt  an  excellent  prison,  at  one  third  of 
the  expence,  which  was  said  to  be  neces- 
sary to  erect  one  in  the  county  of  Kent, 
and  knowing  this^  it  was  impossible  to 
approve  of  the  plan  of  the  magistrates. 
It  was  said  that  to  agree  to  the  motion, 
fvonid  be  to  throw  disgrace  on  the  magis- 
trals.   Ii  would  do  no  such  thing.    All 


that  was  wanted  was  to  send  the  plan  back 
to  them  for  revision,  and  it  was  an  odd 
way  of  disgracing  any  set  of  men  to  send 
a  plan  to  them  for  correction^  that  they 
might  do  that  in  a  legal  way  which  tbey 
had  done  in  an  illegal  way  ;  that  tbey 
might  do  that  with  some  limitations,  which 
they  had  done  without  any  limitation 
whatever.  The  county  of  Kent  was  at 
present  in  such  a  state  of  litigation,  that 
the  magistrates  would  soon  find  themselves 
unable  to  proceed  a  sinsle  step  fitrtber, 
aniess  something  were  done  to  appease 
the  inhabitants;  unless  something  like 
that  which  was  the  object  of  the  present 
motion  were  obtained. 

Mr.  Pole  Carew  in  explanation  said,  the 
original  plea  for  opposition  to  the  plan  in 
question,  seemed  at  last  to  be  abandoned 
by  the  counsel  who  had  first  set  it  op. 
With  respect  to  the  contracts  he  again 
contended,  that  sufficient  responsibility 
had  been  secured,  and  was  proceeding  to 
notice  wb^  had  been  said  on  this  subject 
by  the  last  speaker,  when  he  was  inters 
rupted  by  a  loud  cry  of  '  Spoke,'  accom- 
panied by  marks  of  disapprobation  and 
impatience  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

The  Speaker  interfered,  and  observed 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  free  to  explain 
what  he  himself  had  said,  but  it  was  not 
common  for  one  member  to  take  upon 
himself  to  explain  what  had  fallen  from 
another. 

Mr.  Pok  Carew  said,  he  had  wished  to 
say  the  contracts  had  been  made  according 
to  law,  and  his  object  in  rising  was  to  ex- 
plain what  in  his  conception  was  the  law ; 
to  show  that  be  was^  correct  in  saying  they 
were  legally  made.  Contracts  had  in  the 
present  instance  be^n  made  with  the  sur- 
veyors, and  with  people  who  could  best 
furnish  what  was  wanted,  from  their  hav- 
ing the  necessary  articles  at  first  band. 
The  contracts  concluded  with  such  per- 
sons, gave  the  county  ample  security,  and 
therefore  he  contended  they  were  not 
other  than  according  to  law. 

Mr.  Calcrqft  waved  his  right  to  reply. 
Strangers  were  ordered  to  withdraw,  and 
a  division  took  place,  when  the  numbers 
were:— 

For  the  Motion 55 

Against  it « *.  02 

Majority  against  it ^^7* 

East  Imdia  Company's  ArrAias.]    Tbe 
House  again  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  whole  House  to  take-  into  ^ 
farther  consideration  the  Afiain  of  the 
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East  India  Company.  The  qoettion  being 
put  upon  the  third  Resolution, 

Mr.  Rickards  rose.  He  had  passed  many 
years  of  his  life  in  India,  and  had  never 
ceaited  since  to  feel  an  interest  in  its  wel- 
fare. The  first  point  he  should  look  to, 
^'as  the  condition  and  safety  of  the  natires. 
He  should  touch  on  this  suhject,  as  far  as 
it  was  connected  with  the  resolution.  It 
was  obvious  no  great  benefit  could  accrue 
from  trading  with  a  nation  of  beggars,  yet 
such  was  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian 
populaiion,  which  was  vast,  but  absolutely 
compelled  to  till,  for  the  mere  purposes  of 
existence.  In  and  just  round  the  great 
town^  it  was  different,  but  from  com^iara- 
tivf  wealth  to  misery,  the  transition  was 
sudden — from  the  enterprise  of  merchants, 
to  the  field  of  unprofitable  agriculture. 
Ko  remedy  appeared  for  this,  but  reform 
of  the  revenue  and  the  aids  of  an  enlarged 
commerce.  The  governments  were  con- 
sidered sovereigns  of  the  soil.  Where  the 
Mahometan  arms  had  not  prevailed,  we 
still  found  the  better  institutions  of  the 
Hindoos  existing.  But  in  the  countries 
first  alluded  to,  the  ryoU  had  one  half  their 
produce  for  every  purpose  of  living :  they 
were  thus  reduced  to  poverty,  and  to  a 
state  Tittle  removed  from  savage  life.  They 
were  often  even  worse  off  than  their 
labourers  at  3d  per  day,  though  they  were 
the  original  proprietors  of  the  land.  They 
often  borrowed  money  on  a  kmd  of  mort- 

fage,  but  th^y  were  little  better  for  it. 
be  great  evils  of  their  state  led  to  lord 
Cornwallis's  appointment.  His  modera- 
tion and  justice  were  never  doubted,  and 
he  ^introduced  a  measure  in  Bengal,  a 
xiew  mode,  by  which  a  class  were  brought 
in,  from  whom  great  advantages  were 
expected.  Lands  were  divided  into  free 
zemindar  estates,  subject  to  a  perpetual 
tax:  but  the  wants  of  the  government 
requiring  more  revenue,  half  was  taken 
for  government  purposes  :  and,  in  fact, 
in  many  cases,  the  holder  received  no 
more  than  one-eleventh  for  his  own  ob- 
jects. This  system  was  extended  to  some 
of  the  Madras  provinces;  of  the  injurious 
«fiecu  of  which  the  Fifth  Report  c6ntained 
Touchers.  The  hon*  member  then  read  a 
letter  from  a  respectable  native,  eloquently 
describing,  in  the  oriental  style,  the  dis- 
tressed sute  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
that  province,  who  were  grievously  op- 
pressed by  the  introduction  of  a  new  class 
from  the  least  respectable  occupations  of 
life  in  India,  and  shewing,  that  though  the 
Company's   officers  were  just  and  en- 
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lightened,  yet,  that  the  expence  of  oblMiw 
ing  justice  defeated  iu  object ;  and  point* 
ing  out  the  oppressive  evils  of  the  moota- 
dary  system  (as  the  semindary  system  is 
called  m  the  Madras  countries),  on  the  re- 
specUble  and  on  the  poor.  It  stated  that 
they  were  much  happier  under  Uyder  All, 
and  under  Tippoo  Sultaun,  whom  it  praised. 
It  considered  the  Company  (the  lords  of 
glory !)  as  bavinff  no  real  advanUge  from 
their  distress,  and  observed,  that  such  was 
their  state,  that  it  might  be  supposed,  a 
new  race  of  polygars  (depredators)  had 
been  let  in  upon  them  to  destroy  them, 
who  were  driving  them  to  despair.  Yet 
such,  he  exclaimed,  was  the  state  of  society- 
extolled  in  a  late  debate  as  the  height  of 
human  happiness  and  freedom  I  The  lower 
ordersof  people  in  India,  so  far  from  being 
attached  to  the  Company's  government, 
were  ready  to  join  any  standard  which 
might  be  raised  against  it.  One  great 
source  of  discontent  in  India  was  what  had 
often  been  extolled  in  that  tlouse,  the  ze- 
mindary  settlement.  This  was  one  of  the 
greatest  bars  to  the  improvement  of  India. 
It  had  been  said  that  India  might  be  im« 
proved  by  the  cultivation  of  the  waste 
lands ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  the  waste 
lands  of  Bengal  were  peculiarly  cultivated. 
The  great  population  of  that  country  were 
obliged  to  support  themselves  by  tillage, 
and  whenever  land  could  be  cultivated 
without  much  expence  it  was  occupied. 
But  this,  under  the  present  system,  did 
not  increase  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
for  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  of  little  or 
no  value  in  the  hands  of  the  possessor. 
The  price  of  rice  had  been  considerably 
lowered  within  the  last  ten  years.  They 
had  been  often  told  the  people  of  India 
were  poor,  because  the  wite  of  wages  was 
low :  but  this  was  taking  the  effect  for  the 
cause.  Wages  were  low  because  the  peo- 
ple were  poor ;  and  to  the  same  cause 
must  be  ascribed  the  great  increase  of 
crhnes  and  immorality  of  late  years.  The 
evil  was  rooted  in  the  state  and  condition 
•f  the  people.  When  they  found  the 
means  of  honest  employment  they  would 
not  resort  to  the  commission  of  crimes  to 
which  they  were  driven  by  hard  necessity. 
He  could  not  speak  in  worse  terms  of  the 
zemindary  settlen&ent  than  was  done  by 
some  of  the  Company's  collectors.  One 
of  them,  in  his  letters,  said  that  all  the  ze- 
mindars he  had  ever  known  were  of  one 
sentiment  on  the  subject,  that  it  was  a  hard 
system,  and  severely  felt  in  the  country, 
aud  that  it  bad  produced  greater  changes 
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ill  the  landed  property  of  Bengal  than  had 
ever  before  uken  place.  The  whole  plan 
ivas  too  sudden,  and  the  benevolent  inten- 
tions of  the  noble  founder  of  it  had  been 
completely  frustrated.  On  this  subject 
the  political  letters  of  the  directors  dis- 
played an  ability  which  shewed  what 
might  be  expected  of  them  were  they  to 
€oii6ne  their  views  to  politics ;  and  it  was 
only  when  their  commercial  speculations 
interposed  that  the  sentiments  of  monopo- 
lists began  to  appear, and  their'commercial 
speculations  but  too  often  interfered  with 
their  political  conduct  The  internal 
commerce  of  Bengal  afibrded  another 
proof  of  the  effects  of  the  zemindary  set- 
tlement. Since  that  settlement  the  inter* 
nal  commerce  of  Bengal  had  net  increased, 
and  this  was  an  incontrovertible  proof  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  had  noi  in- 
creased, for  if  there  bad  been  an  increase 
of  prosperity  the  commerce  would  have 
increased.  The  condition  of  this  interest- 
ing people  would  sooner  or  later  attract 
the  consideration  of  that  Uoose.  They 
ought  not  to  be  considered  merely  with  a 
▼iew  to  commerce.  The  House  ought  to 
be  alire  to  the  calls  of  humanity,  not  less 
than  to  the  prospect  of  a  beneficial  com- 
merce. Every  party  in  that  House  had 
the  ablest  advocates ;  but  in  behalf  ot  the 
poor  neglected  Indians  how  few  were  dis- 
posed to  lift  up  their  voice !  He  was  con- 
fident that  an  appeal  to  the  humanity  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  would  not 
be  made  in  vain.  One  great  consolatory 
hope  was  open  to  them,  bad  it  not  been  in 
a  great  measure  done  away  by  the  num- 
ber of  restrictions  proposed  to  be  imposed 
on  the  prijrate  trade.  The  wealth  which 
would  have  been  thrown  into  India  by 
British   merchants  in  return  for  the  raw 

Sroduce  imported  from  that  country  would 
ave  given  a  value  to  the  waste  lands  of 
the  zemindary  estates.  But  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  any  such  benefits^  till  the  trade 
should  be  perfectly  free,  and  till  the  East 
India  Company  should  retire  from  a 
course  which  it  was  their  interest  as  well 
as  thtir  duty  not  to  pursue.  Every  mer- 
chant Vas  a  monopolist  at  heart;  but 
%vhen  one  merchant  was  opposed  to  ano- 
ther, the  most  beneficial  effects  resulted 
from  the  competition.  It  was  very  diffe- 
rent, however,  with  the  Company.  From 
the  market  being  altogether  in  their  own 
bands,  the  prices  had  been  depressed,  to 
the  prejudice  of  production.  It  was  only 
by  a  free  and  unrestricted  trade  that  any 
benefit  to  the  country  coald  be  realized; 


that  a  valoe  conld  be  given  to  estates— 
and  that  cultivation  could  be  carried  on  at 
an  object  of  gain,  rather  than  to  procure  a 
wretched  subsistence.  It  would  afford  the 
people  the  only  relief  from  their  present 
overwhelming  land-tax,  which  it  would  in 
reality  diminish,  by  increasing  the  value 
of  their  produce.  A  free  trade  would 
have  opened  this  prospect ;  but  the  con<* 
tinuance  of  the  Company's  trade  for  20 
years  longer,  presented  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 
He  hoped  that  this  period  of  20  years 
might  still  have  some  modification.  All 
that  they  heard  of  the  Indian  trade  being 
incapable  of  increase,  was  completely  dis* 
proved,  because  the  Indian  trade  had  been 
increased  since  the  introduction  of  the 
American  and  private  traders  into  India. 
There  could  be  no  doubt,  that  it  might  be 
carried  still  farther.  The  other  proposi* 
tion,  that  the  wants  of  the  Indians  were 
fixed  and  incapable  of  change,  was  of  the 
same  stamp.  This  antiquated  prejudice 
concerning  the  fixed  habits  of  the  Indians^ 
was  more  absurd  than  the  most  absurd  pre* 
judicesof  the  Hindoos.  Their  wants  were 
fixed  from  their  own  poverty  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  despotism  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  same  causes  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  same  effects  in  all  countries 
whatever.  It  would  appear  that  there 
was  something  mysterious  about  the  Hin* 
doos  from  what  was  said  of  them,  as  if 
they  were  not  flesh  and  blood  like  other 
men.  For  his  part  he  had  always  found 
them  to  be  actuated  by  the  same  motives 
and  feelings  as  other  men,  and  as  disposed 
to  enjoyment.  This  disposition  to  enjoy* 
ment  could  only  be  adequately  gratified 
by  the  employment  of  British  capital  and 
British  skill :  and  the  means  would  be  af- 
forded by  the  management  which  would 
be  given  to  the  produce  of  the  country.  He 
had  but  one  more  remark  to  make.  The 
misrepresentation  of  motives  was  in  all 
cases  but  too  common ;  but  such  misre- 
presentation of  his  motives  could  give  him 
personally  no  uneasiness.  This  opinions 
he  had  delivered  that  night  were  neither 
new,  nor  delivered  for  the  first  time  that 
night,  nor  proceeded  from  any  hostility  to 
the  India  Company.  They  were  the  re- 
sult of  the  impressions  produced  on  bis 
mind  by  inquiry,  and  which,  ever  since 
that  inquiry,  he  had  uniformly  maiiiiaii»ed, 
and  to  this  the  records  of  the  India  Com- 
pany would  bear  testimony.  Mothing  but 
a  desire  for  the  public  good  could  have 
induced  him  to  persefere  in  a  course  which 
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kad  already  iOTolrtd  him  in  disappoint* 
nent  and  lots.  He  taid  tbus  much  with 
respect  to  his  motives,  only  lest  some 
should  be  ascribed  to  bim,  wbich  might 
injure  the  cause  which  he  had  so  much  at 
heart* 

Mr.  Charki  Onmt^  senior,  requested  the 
indulgence  of  the  House,  while  he  made  a 
lew  observations  on  the  studied  composi- 
tion wbich  had  just  been  delivered. 

He  was  sensible  that  he  laboured  under 
great  disadvantages  in  attempting  to  reply 
to  a  speech  prepared  with  so  much  care, 
smd  embracing  such  a  variety  of  important 
natter :  but  he  would  advert  to  some  of 
the  most  prominent  particulars,  hoping  t  hat 
be  might  another  day  have  an  opportunity 
of  observing  upon  it  more  in  detail. 

If  the  hon.  gentleman  was  right  in  his 
View  of  the  system  wbich  the  Company 
had  adopted  for  the  intemsl  administra" 
tlon  of  India,  the  most  eminent  perions 
who  had  ever  given  their  attention  to  that 
aabject  had  been  grossly  mistaken.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  had  established  the  system 
in  question,  and  bad  been  reckoned  a  great 
benefactor  to  India,  lord  Wellesley,  lord 
MintOi  and  many  other  distinguished  per« 
tons,  differed  widely  from  the  bon.  gentle* 
ntn  on  this-subjeet. 

He  trusted,  however,  the  Committee 
would  not  adopt  any  such  conclusion,  with* 
out  at  least  a  more  thorough  and  impartial 
investigation. 

He  would  renture  to  say,  that  not  only 
with  respect  to  these  leading  men,  but  to 
the  great  mass  of  British  residents  in  India, 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  singular  in  his 
opinions.  What  were  these  opinions 
founded  upon?  They  rested  on  this,  that 
unless  the  people  of  Hindostan  were  made 
a  great  commercial  nation,  they  never 
could  be  happy.  But  they  had  never 
been  a  great  commercial  people  in  the 
most  flourishing  periods  of  their  history, 
tiof  since  their  earliest  time.  Aiid  that 
their  happiness  depended  on  their  becom<* 
ing  such,  was  a  chimerical  idea.  With 
respect  to  the  effects  of  the  Company's 
system  of  government,  he  sincerely  be- 
lieved the  hon.  gentleman  was '  grossly 
mistaken.  In  all  systems  there  would  be 
found  some  imperfection,  but  be  had  not 
the  least  doubt,  that  if  any  person  were 
candidly  to  examine  what  'had  been  done 
in  the  last  twenty^four  years,  the  wonder 
would  be,  not  that  some  things  might  still  be 
short  of  perfection,  but  that  so  much  had 
been  accomplished.  He  had  seen  a  good 
499A  of  India  bimself^-^ht  part  chiefly  in 
§ 
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question,  much  more  than  the  bofl«  geflt1«» 
man ;  and  he  conscientiously  belitired  thai 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  eJitremely  iiii«» 
taken.  He  had,  according  to  his  viewst 
described  the  system  of  the  Company,  bat 
he  had  not  at  all  adverted  to  that  wbich 
they  had  found  estsblished.  This  oogirt 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  becaooe  it 
was  only  in  comparing  the  past  and  pre-* 
sent  state  of  the  country,  that  the  merit  of 
the  Company's  administration  could  be 
properly  appreciatedi  The  hon.  geisile-* 
man  had  besides  in  the  course  of  his  spoech 
frequently  advanced  contradictory  propo« 
•itions  which  destroyed  each  other. 

WHh  regard  to  the  system  of  land  te« 
nures  established  by  lord  Cornwallia,  it 
was  certainly  a  very  great  boon  and  bleaa- 
ing  to  the  country.  Before  its  introdtie« 
tion  the  lands  were  in  general  leased  oot 
yearly-^every  year  a  new  agreement  waa 
to  be  made— and  in  the  time  of  the  native 
government  it  was  common  for  the  olBceri 
of  gorernment  to  exact  more  than  the 
ryots  or  cultivators  had  agreed  to  pay,  and 
on  a  thousand  arbitrary  preunces.  if  the 
crop  was  abundant,  this  was  held  a  suffi* 
dent  reason  for  further  eaaction— if  front 
unfavourable  seasons  or  oppression,  many 
of  the  ryou  fled  from  a  district,  the  re- 
maining coitivators  were  required  to  malce 
op  the  rents  of  that  district.  All  was  on* 
certainty,  exaction,  and  oppression.  In* 
dostry  was  In  consequence  wholly  discoo* 
raged,  for  it  was  taxed  in  proportion  to  iia 
exertions.  A  scanty  subsistence  was  all 
that  in  any  case  a  ryot  had  to  expect* 
Difibrent  plans  had  been  successively 
adopted  by  the  Company's  servants  to  re- 
form the  ancient  practice,  bu^  the  very 
instability  of  their  measures  produced  in« 
security  and  distrust;  and  lord  Cornwallis 
was  convinced  that  nothing  short  of  fixing 
the  land  rent,  unalterably  and  tn  perpe- 
tuity, would  be  a  radical  core  for  all  exist* 
Ing  evils  in  the  administration  of  the  reve» 
noes.  He  had,  after  immense  labour  and 
research,  accomplished  this  great  and  dif- 
ficult work.  The  soil  was  decreed  to  be 
the  property  of  the  aemindars  or  land* 
holders,  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  cer- 
tain fixed  invariable  renu  The  ancient 
theory  of  the  Mogul  government,  proba- 
bly also  of  the  anterior  Hindoo  govern- 
ment, was,  that  the  sovereign  wu  the  pro» 
prietor  of  the  soil,  the  zemindars  only  the 
officers  of  government  for  the  collection  of 
the  rents  from  the  cultivators,  therefore 
removable  at  pleasure ;  though  it  had  tm* 
come  ttsaal  to  eontioue  the  oAae  in  the 
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family.  This  was  hit  own  coQcefH 
Uon  of  the  matter.  It  had  howafer  bean 
a  Mibject  of  controversy  among  the  ser<» 
vants  of  the'  Company.  Lord  Cornwallia 
ihoaght  it  a  question  of  no  great  import- 
aace  to  the  semindars  as  long  as  the  go- 
vemmeht  should  tax  the  land  according 
to  ids  pleasure.  But  he  both' declared  the 
property  of  the  soil  to  be  thenceforward 
Tested  in  the  aemindars,  and  that  as  before 
mentioned,  the  rent  should  be  fixed  and 
Invariable.  This  rent  was  settled  at  the 
average  of  what  had  been  actually  paid  in 
the  three  preceding  years.  On  the  same 
wise,  humane,  and  liberal  principles,  na- 
meroas  precautions  were  taken  to  secure 
the  just  and  equitable  treatment  of  the 
under  tenants  or  ryots. 

Such  were  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  permanent  settlement,  and  undoubt- 
edly it  has  been  productive  of  highly  be- 
ne&cial  effects  to  the  country  in  general. 
The  hon.  gentleman  had  ventured  to  give 
a  different  view  of  this  great  measure,  but 
be  had  not  spoken  from  local  knowledge- 
be  had  only  referred  to  records,  and  par- 
ticularly  the  FifVh  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  that  House,  a  work  in  which  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  information  ;  and  of  that 
Committee  he,  (Mr.  Grant)  had  been  an 
humble  member,  but  the  hon.  gentleman 
had  given  only  mutilated  extracts  from 
their  Report>  thereby  drawing  an  inference 
entirely  different  rirom  that,  which  the 
whole  of  the  Report  taken  together,  clear- 
ly and  professedly  presented.  In  the  ad- 
ministration >of  justice  too>  signal  reforms 
had  been  introduced  in  the  time  of  lord 
Comwallis.  During  the  go¥ernment  of 
the  Mahomedans  nothing  could  be  more 
corrupt  and  intolerable  than  the  practice 
of  the  native  courts.  Much  had  been  done 
by  the  British  government  to  purify  the 
streams  of  justice.  In  the  civil  courts  the 
Company's  servants  had  presided,  and 
considerable  refbrms  had  been  made,  but 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice  was 
a  prerogatjon  of  sovereignty,  which  it  was 
thought  not  easy  to  detach  from  the  nabob, 
until  af\er  lord  Comwallis  entered  upon 
the  government,  and  the  persons  delegated 
by  the  nabob  had  in  general  been  scanda- 
loQsly  venal.  The  reforms  introduced  in 
this  branch  by  his  lordship  were  great  and 

generally  acknowledged,  and  extremely 
eneficial  to  the  people,  who  experienced 
a  new  protection,  whilst  the  pure  adminis- 
tration of  justice  raised  the  character  of 
the  government,  and  the  standard  of  prin- 
ciple.   It  it  true  the  system  of  police  in- 


trodoced  in  the  time  of  lord  Cornwallia 
has  not  yet  perfectly  succeeded,  the  coon- 
try  continuing  to  be  infested  by  deceits,  or 
gang  robbers.  This,  says  the  hon.  gen« 
tieman,  is  an  efiect  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people,  which  obliges  them  to  take  to  such 
courses.  It  is  an  effect  of  the  depraved 
principles  and  hereditary  manners  of  the 
people.  The  sons  follow  the  profession  of 
the  father,  and  become  robbers  too.  They 
think  they  are  in  their  allotted  place  ;  the 
execution  of  the  father  will  not  iiMluc« 
tiiem  to  change,  they  seek  to  propitiate 
their  Deity  for  success,  when  they  go 
upon  a  marauding  expedition.  This  haa 
been  a  very  long  established  practice; 
the  zemindars  were  supposed  to  encourage 
it  by  themselves  keeping  gangs  of  robbers^ 
who  made  inroads  on  the  neighbonring 
eemindaries.  The  natare  of  the  country 
is  favourable  to  such  expeditions.  The 
people  have  no  public  virtue  to  resist  such 
combinations,  and  the  English  administra« 
tors  of  justice  are  thereby  spread  ever  % 
great  extent  of  country  ;  but  s^ll  there  ia 
hope  of  gradual  improvement  in  thia 
branch*  The  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
that  the  e^ct  of  the  system  of  land  tenures 
was  to  break  down  and  ruin  all  the  ancient 
and  great  families  of  the  xemindars.  This 
was  no  necessary  consequence  of  the  sys^ 
tem,  and  the  case  was  over-suted.  The 
fact  was,  that  as  the  lands  had  been  given 
away  in  perpetuity,  subject  to  a  certain 
fixed  rent,  which  could  not  be  increased^ 
it  became  necessary  for  government  to  se- 
cure the  practical  payment  of  that  rent—* 
because,  if  it  was  suffered  to  run  in  arrear, 
it  would,  from  the  babits  of  these  people, 
be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  succeed- 
ing year,  and  entail  an  irrecoverable  ba« 
lance.  It  was,  therefore,  made  a  condition 
in  the  grant  of  the  lands,  that  if  the  rent 
was  not  punctually  paid,  a  portion  of  the 
land  adequate  to  the  balance  should  be 
sold  to  discharge  it.  The  aemindart,  aq 
ill-educated,  indolent  class  of  men,  of^en 
vicious  and  incapable,  trusted  their  affairs 
to  other  servants,  who,  inattentive  to  the 
piyictuality  which  the  change  of  system 
demanded,  perhaps  careless  of  iu  effects^ 
suffered  balances  to  be  incurred  as  before, 
and  the  consequence,  in  various  instances, 
was  a  sale  of  portions  of  the  lands.  This 
was,  as  far  as  the  zemindars  were  con* 
cerned,  to  be  regretted,  but  how  could  it 
be  avoided,  except  by  their  punctuality  f 
In  time,  however,  the  practice  of  sales  had 
much  diminished.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  said,  the  Calcutta  Gaxette  was  full  off 
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advertisemenU  of  such  sales,  bat  it  was  to 
be  observed,  that  every  article  was  adver* 
lised  in  several  languages,  and  the  same 
article  several  times.  As  to  the  antiquity 
which  the  hon.  gentleman  ascribed  to  the 
xemindars,  in  fact  few  or  none  of  their  fa^ 
milies  were  ancient.  They  were  often  the 
descendants  of  those  who  had  supplanted 
their  principals  in  their  places,  as  those 
principals  had  supplanted  others,  such  a 
practice  having  been  ancient  and  common 
in  Hindostan,  with  respect  to  kingdoms  as 
well  as  zemindarries. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  the 
principle  of  an  equal  division  of  the  crop 
between  ihe  sovereign  and  the  cultivator, 
was  not  in  the  original  system  of  Hindoo 
government.  In  Uiis  notion  the  hon.  een- 
ileman  was  completely  mbtaken.  The 
Hindoos  were  remarkably  deficient  in  au- 
thentic records,  both  historical  and  finan- 
cial, but  there  was  the  most  satisfactory 
evidence  in  the  drama  of  SacoiUala,  a  cele- 
brated work  translated  by  sirW.  Jones, 
and  at  least  as  old  as  the  Christian  era;  of 
course  composed  long  before  the  irruption 
of  the  Mahomedans  into  Hindostan,  that 
in  the  times  of  purely  Hindoo  govern- 
ments,  the  practice  of  dividing  the  crop 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject 
existed,  although  the  instance  occurring  in 
that  work,  referring  to  the  favoured  tribe 
of  bramins,  shewed  the  portion  of  govern- 
ment to  be  small.  But  at  a  period  long 
Sosterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  Ma- 
omedan  dynasties,  the  division  of  the 
produce  subsisted  in  various  parts,  and  in- 
deed until  after  the  discovery  of  the  Ame- 
rican silver  mines,  there  was  hardly  cur- 
rency enough  in  Hindostan  to  pay  the 
rents  of  government  in  specie ;  even  so 
late  as  the  reign  of  Akber,  about  two  cen- 
turies and  a  half  ago,  much  of  the  circu- 
lating medium  is  supposed  to  have  been 
copper.  In  process  of  time,  no  doubt,  the 
sovereign's  proportion  of  the  produce  had 
been  gradually  converted  into  a  money 
rent,  the  amount  of  which  was  of  course 
calculated  upon  that  proportion,  whence 
the  principle  of  division  had  an  original 
influence  m  the  rate  of  m9ney  rent. 

The  hon.  gentleman  has  said  that  the 
zemindar's  share  of  the  produce  was,  after 
paying  the  rent  to  government,  only  one- 
eleventh  part,  (that  is  of  the  government 
share).  The  zemindar's  proportion,  which 
was  assumed  long  before  the  permanent 
settlement,  was  usually  and  more  correct- 
ly reckoned  a  tenth— and  this  was  upon  | 
the  idea  that  the  semindar    being  the  I 
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officer  of  government,  received  about  teil 
per  cent,  of  the  government  rents  for  mak« 
ing  the  collections ;  this  ten  per  cent,  was 
commonly  called  his  subsistence  money  ; 
but  he  derived  other  advantages  from  his 
office,  and  it  was  to  be  observed,  that  the 
lands  in  Hindostan  yielded  two,  sometimes 
three  crops  in  a  year;  this  made  the  divi- 
sion proportionably  greater  than  it  would 
be  where  there  was  one  crop  annually  ; 
therefore  ten  per  cent,  upon  two  crpps  was 
equal  to  twenty  per  cent,  or  one -fifth  part 
of  the  produce,  in  places  yielding  only 
one  crop,  and  might  well  suffice  for  sub- 
sistence. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  represented 
the  Indian  population  as  a  nation  of  beg- 
gars; and  as  obliged  to  till  the  lands  for 
want  of  other  employment.  The  blessings 
of  wealth  he  said  were  confined  to  the 
great  towns,  and  in  leaving  them  there  was 
a  transition  from  commercial  wealth  to 
agricultural  poverty.  But  what  were  the 
people  of  a  vast  continent,  most  of  theca 
remote  from  the  sea,  to  do  ?  what  was 
chiefly  to  be  looked  for  in  the  interior  of 
such  a  country  but  agricultural  life  ?  Was 
it  not  the  lot  of  a  large  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants of  other  countries  to  cultivate 
the  soil— was  it  not  desi/able  they  should  ? 
It  was  not  to  be  inferred  that  agriculture 
was  an  employment  which  the  Hindoos 
exercised  by  compulsion;  it  was  well 
known  they  were  universally -attached  to 
it,  even  manufacturers  being  also  oftea 
cultivators  of  the  soil.— It  was  not  to  be  in- 
ferred from  the  simple  diet  and  slight  cloth- 
ing of  the  Indian  pleasantry  that  they  were 
comparatively  worse  ofl*thah  the  peasantry 
of  other  countries:  their  food  and  their 
clothing  were  according  to  the  manners 
of  the  country ;  manners  to  which  various 
causes  had  long  since  {oren  the  character 
they  still  exhibited.  jBqt  whilst  the  hon. 
gentleman  wonders  how  this  nation  of 
beggars  subsists,  he  at  the  same  time  ad- 
miu  that  the  waste  lands  have  been  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  Does  not  this  ac- 
count for  it  ?  If  more  land  is  taken  into 
cultivation  there  must  be  more  subsistence, 
and  an  increase  of  subsistence  will  contri- 
bute to  increase  of  population.  But  he  seems 
to  think  this  increase  of  cultivation  an 
evil :  for  the  price  of  produce  falls !  And 
is  not  this  the  effect  to  be  desired  and  ex- 
pected ?  would  he  have  the  price  rise  or 
continue  stationary  when  the  quantity  is 
augmented  ?  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Grant 
said,  it  was  not  to  be  doubted  that  the 
changes  iaurodaced  by  the  Dritisb  goyem« 
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vyent-had  been  beneficial  td  the  great 
body*of  the  people.  They  had  given  a 
parity  of  jodicial  administration,  a  seca- 
rity  to  person  and  property,  an  encourage- 
nent  to  industry  unknown  in  the  native 
gOTemments  of  Hindostan,  and  the  effects 
ef  them  began  already  to  appear  among 
the  people  in  an  increased  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. Formerly,  when  a  governor 
general  made  what  was  called  a  progress 
through  the  country,  the  zemindars  within 
20  miles  of  his  route  used  to  come  and 
pay  their  respecU  to  him ;  but  after  the 
permanent  settlement  (which  fixed  their 
property  and  their  rent)  had  been  some- 
time established,  a  governor  general  pass- 
ed up  the  country  without  seeing  one  of 
them. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that  the 
iflitemal  commerce  of  the  country  had  not 
improTed.  What  is  the  test  of  this  ?  Lord 
Comwallis  had  removed  a  great  number 
ef  internal  imposts  which  before  had 
clogged  the  trade,  and  it  was  evident  from 
the  reports  kept  by  the  Company's  govern- 
ments of  the  external  commerce  of  India, 
that  what  was  called  the  country  trade,  or 
the  trade  between  the  British  settlements 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  had  very  largely 
increased  under  the  auspices  of  the  Com- 
pany's government.  On  the  other  hand 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  affirmed,  that  the 
increase  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
trade  between  India  and  the  western 
world  was  owing  to  the  intercourse  of  the 
Americans,  and  the  greater  latitude  given 
to  the  British  private  traders,  whence  he 
argued  that  trade  would  still  further  in- 
cH'ease  if  it  were  open  to  all  British  subjects. 
But  the  hon.  gentleman  was  mistaken  in 
assuming  that  the  trade  to  the  western 
world  had  been  ia  any  considerable  de- 
gree increased.  It  had  rather  shifted 
bands  from  the  foreign  companies  which 
were  annihilated,  and  from  foreign  Europe, 
where  the  impoverishment  of  the  people 
with  the  tyrannical  restrictions  of  the 
French  power,  had  extinguished  Indian  ad- 
venture, to  the  Americans  whose  neutral 
character  and  increased  population  made 
them  now  next  to  ourselves  the  great 
dealers  in  that  trade.  In  corroboration  of 
this  statement  he  (Mr.  Granij  felt  himself 
warranted  on  the  authority  of  good  docu- 
ments to  assert,  that  the  exports  from  India 
to  Europe  about  forty  years  ago  were  as 
large  as  within  these  few  years  they  ha^e 
been  to  Europe  and  America. 

With  regard  to  the  hon.  gentleman's 
(  VOL.  XXVI. ) 


scheme  of  rendering  the  Indians  generally 
a  commercial  people,  he  believed  it  to  be 
impracticable.  The  hon.  gentleman  had, 
indeed,  some  years  ago,  brought  forward 
a  project  of  another  change,  which  went 
to  overturn  the  existing  system  of  Indian 
revenue,  but  it  was  a  change  which  could 
neither  be  effected  nor  approved.  He 
(Mr.  Grant)  should  be  glad  to  encourage 
any  commercial  attempts  which*  had  a 
prospect  of  success,  provided  they  did  not 
endanger  more  important  interests,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  people  and  the  safety 
of  the  country.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  contended  for  the  absolute  immutabi- 
lity of  the  Hindoos  in  all  their  usages  and 
customs,  but  that  they  were  strongly  ri- 
Tetted  to  them  was  well  known.  It  was 
difficult  to  change  the  general  tastes  of 
any  people,  much  more  of  that  people, 
and  without  this  how  were  our  fashions* 
our  articles  of  necessity  or  luxury,  to  be 
introduced  among  them  ?  At  present  they 
had  not  the  least  fancy  or  relish  for  thenu 
In  the  last  30  years,  with  all  the  enlarge- 
ments given  to  private  trade,  not  one  new 
article  of  British  manufacture  had  been 
exported  for  the  use  of  the  natires.  And 
even  if  we  could  succeed  in  giving  them  a 
relish  for  our  fabrics  of  various  kinds,  the 
consequence  would  be,  not  that  we  should 
supply  them  from  Britain,  but  that  (ex* 
cepting  a  few  articles  unfit  for  their  cli- 
mate) artisans  of  their  own  would  prepare 
them,  instructed  by  Europeans  who  were 
already  established  in  various  branches  of 
manufacture  in  our  settlements.  The 
island  of  Bombay,  where  the  hon.  gentler- 
man  and  others  who  took  a  part  in  thi.s  de- 
bate had  chiefly  resided,  afibrded  no  fieiir 
criterion  of  the  genuine  character  of  the 
Hindoo  people.  The  population  of  that 
island  was  composed  of  Arabs,  Parsees, 
Armenians,  and  native  Portugueze  as  well 
as  Hindoos,  and  this  mixture  might  affect 
the  manners  of  a  confined  district.  The 
Hindoos,  to  be  sure,  were  human  beings, 
partaking,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  had  said, 
of  the  common  feelings  of  human  nature, 
but  it  did  not  thence  follow  that  they 
would  adopt  our  luxuries  or  our  tastes. 
He  should  be  very  glad  that  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  were  appointed 
to  examine  the  whole  of  this  subject  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end.  It  would  then 
he  was  confident  be  found,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman's  conceptions  were  radically 
wrong. 
Mr.  Grant  then,  adverting  to  the  letter 
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of  a  native  whicb  the  hon.  gentleman  had 
read  to- the  House,  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther it  was  entered  in  the  records  of  the 
Company^  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  what 
the  character  and  situation  of  the  writer 
was,  and  what  was  its  date  ? 

Mr.  Rickardi  answered,  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  it  was  among  the  govern- 
neDt  records ;  that  he  had  got  it  at  Bom- 
bay from  a  person  high  in  station  there 
(or  as  otherwise  reported^  a  member  of 
the  government  there)  who  had  received 
it  at  Madras,  with  liberty  to  use  it;  that 
It  was  addressed  to  lord  W.  Bentiock,  and 
dated  in  March,  lb07. 

Mr.  Grant  in  ccntinuance  said,  that  a 
private  letter  of  that  description,  not  on 
records  unauthenticated  in  any  way,  did 
not  deserve  a  moment's  consideration,  and 
ought  not  to  have  the  least  influence  upon 
the  deliberations  of  that  assembly  on  so 
grave  and  important  a  case.  Nothing,  he 
said,  was  more  common  in  Indit,  than 
such  letters  accusing  the  conduct  of  pub- 
lic men,  and  full  of  complaints  utterly  un- 
founded. The  character  of  fuch  writings 
was  well  known  in  india,  and  no  man  there 
would  attach  any  cedit  to  them.  But  if 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  follow  op  the 
representation  he  hid  thus  introduced  to 
the  House,  and  shew  whose  conduct  it  was 
that  had  been  impugned,  he  (Mr.  Grant) 
would  undertake  that  an  answer  should 
•oon  be  given  to  the  accusation.  He  was 
VDwilling  to  mix  any  observations  of  a 
personal  nature  in  this  discussion,  but  since 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  referred  to  his 
own  situation,  he  (Mr.  Grant)  thought  it 
right  to  state,  that  the  court  of  directors 
baving  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  the 
bon.  gentleman,  had  removed  him  from 
tbe  station  of  a  member  of  council  at  Bom- 
bay. He  had  the  less  hesitation  in  men- 
tioning this  fact,  because  he  observed  that 
the  papers  connected  with  it  were  ordered 
to  be  laid  before  the  House,  and  he  was 
content  to  refer  to  them  for  the  propriety 
of  the  measure,  which  the  court  of  direc- 
tors had  adopted  with  regard  to  the  hon. 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Grant  said,  he  was  very  sensible 
that  there  were  many  points  ip  the  hon. 
gentleman's  speech  which  he  had  not 
been  able  at  present  to  touch  upon^he 
bad  by  no  means  done  justice  to  the  sub- 
ject, but  he  hoped  gentlemen  would  sus- 
pend their  opinions  till  the  whole  of  the 
case  was  before  them.  Lord  Grenville 
and  marquis  Welleiiey  highly  approved 
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of  the  permanent  settlement  of  the  landa, 
and  were  anxious  to  have  it  gradaa)])^  ex- 
tended to  all  the  Company's  possessioiia. 
H^d  these  noble  lords  been  ander  a  deki- 
sion  all  this  time  ? 

Oil  the  subject  of  the  Company's  ac* 
counts,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  gone  into 
a  long  detail,  which  thus  given  it  was  im* 
possible  to  follow,  but  he  (Mr.  Grant)  bad 
perceived  enough  to  be  confident  that  tbe 
hon.  gentleman  proceeded  upon  extrava* 
gant  assumptions,  upon  data  fundamental* 
ly  wrong,  and  whenever  his  statements 
were  put  iKito  an  examinable  shape,  as  he 
presumed  they  would  soon  be,  the  bom 
gentleman  might  be  assured  they  would 
receive  a  full  answer*  and  till  they  could 
be  discussed  in  this  way,  it  would  be  oae« 
less  as  well  as  impracticable  to  engage  tbe 
attention  of  the  House  any  farther  tipos 
the  subject. 

The  hon.  gentleman  had  thought  fit  to 
indulge  in  the  antiquated  phraseology  of 
sovereign«merchant,  and  to  charge  tbe 
Company  with  making  their  political 
power  as  sovereign  subservient  to  their 
commercial  objects.  But  this  Mr.  Grant 
denied.  He  supposed  the  hon.  geotlemaQ 
alluded  to  the  trade  in  cotton  with  which 
he  was  most  acquainted,  and  concermng 
which  Mr.  Grant  had  given  an  explana- 
tion on  a  former  night.  The  Company 
did  not  permit  their  character  as  sovereign 
to  interfere  in  their  commercial  transact 
tions.  Their  agents  acted  for  them  io 
their  commercial  capacity,  as  the  agent  of 
an  individual  would  act  for  him. 

Mr.  Grant  said  he  was  conscious  he  had 
not  done  justice  to  the  subject  before 
the  House,  and  he  again  requested  that 
gentlemen  would  suspend  their  opinions 
until  a  thorough  investigation  had  taken 
place. 

Mr.  Rkkardi,  in  explanation,  said  that 
he  was  not  singular  in  the  opinions  wbicb 
he  had  stated.  For  a  confirmation  of  tbe 
opinions  which  he  had  expressed  on  the 
subject  of  the  eemindary  settlement,  be 
would  appeal  to  no  less  authorities  than 
lord  Teignmouth,  lord  W.  Beniinck,  Mr. 
Colebrook,  col.  Wilks,  col.  Macaulay,  and 
col.  Monroe.  As  to  the  number  of  cropa 
produced  in  a  year,  be  conceived  that  was 
of  little  consequence  if  the  half  of  tbe 
whole  was  taken.  He  had  always  con- 
ceived some  change  in  the  revenue  system 
necessary;  and  he  had  proposed  to  tbe 
Court  of  Directors,  to  make  the  experi- 
mem  of  a  gradual  change  in  the  systtoi  in 
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^  kland  of  Salselte.  Altboagh  he  had» 
Oiviiig  10  this,  incurred  the  ditpteilsare  of 
tkm  Company,  yet  he  had  ne? er  intended 
that  the  change  in  the  refenue  system 
shoald  be  sudden, 

Mr.  GrtnU  explained.  He  did  not  know 
what  opinion  several  of  the  gentlemen 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Rickards  held,  respect- 
ing the  permanent  settlement,  nor  on  what 
authority  the  hon.  gentleman  spoke,  but 
lord  Teign mouth  had  not  opposed  the 
principle  of  it,  be  waa  only  for  proceed- 
ing to  it  more  gradually.  Mr.  Grant 
maintained  that  it  was  evident  the  tenth 
of  two  crops  most  give  double  the  quantum 
of  subsistence  which  the  tenth  of  one  crop 
would  give. 

Sir  Ejfre  Coou  said,  that  any  person  who 
had  read  the  history  of  the  rise  and  pro* 
gress  of  the  Indian  empire,  must  feel  the 
highest  admiration  at  the  valour,  intre* 
pidity,  and  industry,  by  which  it  was 
formed.  How  cautious,  then,  should  they 
be,  in  adopting  any  speculative  principles, 
which  might  put  to  hazard  all  that  had 
been  gained  by  that  valour  and  that  in- 
dttatry  ?  He  had  considered  the  subject 
with  the  greatest  attention,  and  he  found 
it  full  of  perplexities  and  difficulties. 
But  this  he  kne^,  that,  under  the  gorern- 
menl  of  the  Company,  India  had  flourished 
beyond  all  former  precedent;  and  he 
would  never  agree  to  any  proposition 
which  appeared  to  him  likely  to  destroy 
that  empire,  and  render  of  no  avail  the 
4iatiles  of  Seringapatam,  of  Assaye,  and 
all  the  other  gk>rious  victories,  by  which 
it  was  established. 

Mr.  Tiemof  said,  he  never  recollected 
offering  himself  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hoase  with  more  painful  feelings  than  on 
the  present  occasion.  His  total  difference 
of  opinion  with  his  political  friends  nearly 
bore  him  down ;  and  the  sentiments  he 
enteftained  were,  he  feared,  not  in  unison 
with  those  held  J)y  the  majority  of  that 
House— be  meant  the  mnjoriiy  of  those 
'  who  attended  ;  for  there  was  much  more 
activity  displayed  on  this  great  question 
by  those  who  bad  made  their  minds  up  on 
the  subject,  than  by  those  who  said  they 
were  most  anxious  to  obtain  information 
on  the  question,  but  who  never  attended 
for  the  purpose.  He  had  considered  the 
lubiect  with  attention,  and  although  he 
di«red  from  his  political  friends  on  the 
question,  he  was  happy  to  say,  he  agreed 
with  lord  Grenville  as  to  the  necessity  of 
a  permanent  system.  He  would  leave  the 
bent   gentlemao   and  brd  OrenfiUe  to 


settle  their  differences  of  opinion  on  that 
subject.     He  was  not,  at  present,  able  to  , 
enter  into  all  the  details,  but  he  would  say, 
that  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
system   had   been  approved   by  all    the 
great  men  who  had  considered  it;   and 
lord  Grenyille  not  only  approved  of  it, 
but  appeared  to  have  made  it  a  charge 
against  the  Company,  that  they  had  not 
carried  it  far   enough.    Lord   Grenville 
was  not  a  man  to  form  a  hasty  opinion,  or 
to  form  one  without  having  carefully  ex- 
amined all  the  written  documents  to  be 
hftd  on  the  subject :  and,  doubtless,  before 
he  gave  so  decided  an  opinion  in  favour 
of  a  permanent  system,  he  had  most  care- 
folly  perused  the  Fifth  Report,  on  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  fMr.  Rickards)  had 
so  much  relied.     He  negged  of  the  House 
not  to  give  way  to  first  impressions ;  no- 
body who  had  heai;d  the  hon.  gentleman, 
but  must  have  perceived  the  impression 
be  made,  when  he  stated,  in  forcible  lan- 
guage, what  be   called  the  wrongs  sus- 
tained by  the  Indians,  and  supported  his 
arguments  by  the  production  of  an  Indian 
document;  the  effect  of  the  stile  of  which 
he  need  not  state  to  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  electric  effect  produced 
by  such  documents  in  the  time  of  Mr. 
Burke.     He    thought    such   a  document 
ought  to  have  been  produced   where  it 
might    have    been    canvassed,  and    this 
shewed  the  necessity  of  that  select  com- 
mittee he  wished  to  have  been  appointed, 
in  order  that  all  the  evidence,  and  all  opi- 
nions bearing  on  the  question,  might  have 
been  enquired  into,  before  the  happiness 
of  sixty  millions  should  have  been  trifled 
with.    The  Company's  witnesses  were  ex- 
posed to  the  strictest  cross-examination; 
but  their  opponents,  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
cause,  and 'W ho  should  have  been  the  first 
to  have  produced  evidence,  turned  round, 
and  said,  that  what  they  had  to  say  they 
would  say  in  debate.     But  the  impropriety 
of  this  method  was  apparent :  it  was  not 
possible    to    inquire    into    statements  ia 
debate ;  and  what  he  might  have  asked 
the  hon.  gentleman,  had  be  appeared  as  a 
witness,  courtesy  prevented  his  asking  in 
that  House.    Great  sympathy  appeared 
amongst  the  opposers  of  the  Company  in 
that  House,  and  what  one  wanted  in  the 
cross-examination,  another  supplied.   Yet 
their's  was  the  quarter  from  which  evi- 
dence ought  to  have   proceeded ;    they 
ought  to  prove  that  the  Company  ought 
not  to  exist.     The  statement  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  a  mere  assertioo,— a  mer* 
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matter  of  debate  ;  bul  the  efidence  of  the 
Company  had  been  sifted  to  the  bottom, 
and  was  given  by  persons  of  the  highest 
character  and  greatest  respectability ;  but 
all  this  was  to  be  set  at  nought,  and  an  as- 
sertion in  debate  was  to  be  considered  as 
superior  to  ail.  If  the  subject'  was  to  be 
discussed  and  not  merely  to  be  Toted, 
every  enquiry  ought  to  be  made.  The 
opponents  of  the  Company  had  not  the 
courage  to  call  a  witness ;  no  witness  bad 
the  courage  tooffer  himself.  He  contended, 
that  the  mass  of  evidence  produced  on  the 
aide  of  the  Company  was  not  to  be  repelled, 
but  by  evidence  produced  ott  the  opposite 
side.  The  Company's  servanU  bad  dis- 
played talent,  wisdom,  and  good  conduct; 
such  as  was  never  excelled.  He  felt  great 
difficulty  in  this  question,  bat  he  mast  do 
his  duty  :  no  party  allegiance  should  pre- 
vent him  from  advocating  and  supporting 
those  opinions,  the  success  of  which  he 
thought  necessary  to  the  security  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire  at  large.  If  the  question  should 
be  carried  contrary  to  the  opinions  which 
he  supported,  he  thought  that  more  mis- 
chief would  be  caused  by  listening  to  the 
clamorous  cry  of  Interested  men  than  had 
been  caused  by  any  debate  in  that  House 
for  a  century..  He  required  the  patient 
attention  of  the  House,  and  he  was  confi- 
dent that  every  genitleman  who  had  at- 
tended to  the  evidence  would  agree,  that 
the  mass  of  information  was  very  difficult 
to  be  digested,  and  that  it  was  very  hard 
to  state  the  prominent  points.  Some 
thought  that  the  system  of  1784  and  1795, 
was  the  system  to  advance  the  British  in- 
terests in  India ;  others  thought  that  that 
system  ought  to  be  entirely  given  up,  and 
recurrence  be  had  to  broad  and  general 
principles ;  that  all  sovereignty  ought  to 
reside  in  the  crown ;  and  that  all  trade 
should  be  free,  open,  and  unrestrained. 
Some  thought  that  the  Company  might 
exist  politically,  but  should  not  be  allowed 
to  interfere  in  commercial  matters.  It 
Was  difficult  to  conceive  that  twenty-four 
execrable  merchants  would  make  excel- 
lent political  governors ;  but  the  system, 
if  system  it  might  be  called,  proposed  by 
bis  Majesty's  ministers,  was  the  most  ex- 
traordinary. It  departed  from  general 
principles :  it  had  neither  the  support  of 
practice  or  theory.  He  did  not  know  any 
grounds  of  charge  that  existed  against  the 
Company.  Prima  fmcic  the  Company 
had  done  nothing  that  required  any  alte- 
ration ;  he  knew  of  no  crimes  they  had 
.  committed.    Gentlemen  had  said,  that  the 
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system  of  1 70S  was  but  an  experiitieiit ; 
be  had  never  so  considered  it,  and  lord 
Grenville  had  then  expressed  his  determU 
nation  to  maintain  a  regulated  monopoly, 
and  thought  great  danger  would  resalt 
from  a  contrary  conduct.  But  if  it  was 
aa  experiment,  it  %vas  entitled  to  be  exa- 
mined as  to  its  success.  If  the  happiness 
of  60  millions  was  the  object,  was  not  that 
obtained  ?  If  extension  of  dominion  was 
tbe  object,  which  he  thought  it  was  not, 
had  not  the  British  dominions  been  ex- 
tended beyond  the  ideas  of  the  most  san- 
guine ?  It  had  been  stated,  that  the  Com- 
pany did  not  carry  on  trade  advantaffeous* 
iy ;  that  had  not  been  proved,  but  it  was 
no  matter  whether  they  carried  it  on  to 
profit  or  not,  if  they  beneficially  carried 
on  tbe  government  for  tbe  preservation  of 
the  lives,  property,  and  happiness  of  60 
millions  of  persons.  They  had  no  right, 
therefore,  to  say  the  experiment  had  failed. 
The  princi|)al  author  of  that  measure  had 
failed  in  the  expectation  he  had  held  out 
of  a  supply  of  half  a  million  yearly  to  the 
country;  but  was  not  520  years  of  war, 
without  interruption,  a  sufficient  excuse  ? 
If  the  expedient  had  not  succeeded  as  to 
tn^de  in  general,  still  the  private  trade 
had  greatly  increased.  Could  the  Com- 
pany, then,  be  accused  of  being  possessed 
by  a  narrow  spirit  of  monopoly  ?  If  the 
export  trade  had  not  increased  in  propor- 
tion, neither  the  Company  nor  the  private 
merchant  was  to  blame :  it  aros^  from  the 
inability  of  the  natives  to  purchase  British 
manufactures.  Large  revenues  had  been  ac- 
quired by  the  Company,  not  much  less  than 
7  millions :  they  had  an  army  of  150,000 
men,  officered  by  men  of  the  highest  esti- 
mation: they  nad  serrants  such  as  no 
other  body  had  ever  possessed.  The  go* 
vemment  of  India  was  well  and  admirably 
administered,  and  all  this  was  to  be  pushed 
down,  not  to  constitute  the  happiness  of  the 
people  of  India,  but  to  acquire  a  little  more 
trade  :  it  was  no  scheme  to  increase  their 
happiness,  but  to  make  them,  or  rather  to 
make  us,  more  rich.  It  was  steted,  that  a 
free  trade  was  better  than  a  monopoly  ; 
but  not  a  word  was  said  as  to  the  persoim 
who  were  to  carry  on  the  trade,  as  to  the 
capital,  or  as  to  the  articles.  It  was  ar- 
gued, that  all  British  subjecU  had  a  right 
to  a  free  and  open  trade  to  all  places  under 
the  British  dominion  ;  but  he  denied  it  oa 
broad  principles ;  it  was  for  that  House  to 
regulate  the  trade  of  the  country,  otber- 
wiee  they  had  no  right  to  legislate  on  the 
question  at  all,  no  right  to  regulate  tba 
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CoisUng  trade«  do  right  to  enact  thfs  Na- 
Tigation  Act.  The  attempt  to  satisfy  the 
gentlemen  of  the  out-ports  would,  if  per- 
sisted in^  he  feared,  prove  fatal  to  the  Bri- 
tish empire  in^  India.  He  should  not  pre- 
tend to  tay,  that,  abstractedly  speakmg, 
Liverpool  and  Bristol  had  not  as  strong 
claims  as  London ;  but  he  should  bottom 
himself  on  the  old  system  which  now 
existed,  and  by  which  the  trade  of  India 
was  confined  to  the  port  of  London.  It 
seemed  to  be  the  disposition  of  ministers 
now  to  concede  every  thing  to  the  gentle- 
men of  the  ogt^ports.  He  could  not  see, 
however,  that  they  had  a  right  to  take 
from  London,  that  which  they  had  so  long 
enjoyed,  and  which  they  had  used  so  well. 
He  believed,  that  if  perfect  liberty  was 

?pven  to  the  out- ports,  not  a  ship  would  go 
rom  Bristol  to  India.  The  gentlemen  of 
Liverpool  were,  however,  somewhat  more 
enterprising,  and  probably  some  ships 
would  go  from  Liverpool.  The  question, 
however,  should  not  be  what  was  best  for 
Liverpool  or  Bristol,  but  what  mode  of 
managing  the  trade  was  best  for  the  whole 
country  and  the  empire  at  large.  If  the 
gentlemen  of  the  out-ports  really  expected 
nothing  more  than  "what  was  contained  in 
these  Resolutions,-  it  would  not  be  worth 
the  anxiety  that  they  manifested :  their 
real  object  and  hope,  however,  must  be, 
that  by  breaking  in  upon  the  system  now, 
they  should  set  by  degrees  all  that  they 
could  wish  tor.  As  to  the  happiness  of 
India,  (which  had  been  so  much  spoken 
about]  it  was  evident  that  the  question  of 
open  trade  was  quite  unconnected  with  the 
other  question,  of  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  In  other  respects,  he  had 
not  heard  that  any  of  the  advocates  of  the 
happiness  of  India  had  ever  proposed  to 
allow  any  one  manufacture  of  India  to  be 
freely  imported  into  this  country.  The 
general  principle  was,  that  Great  Britain 
should  force  all  her  manufactures  upon 
India,  and  not  take  a  single  manufacture 
of  India  in  return.  It  was  true  that  they 
would  allow  cotton  twist,  but,  then,  having 
found  out  that  they  could  weave,  by 
means  of  machinery,  cheaper  than  the  In- 
dians, they  would  say  to  them,  "  Leave  off 
weaving,  supply  us  with  the  raw  material, 
and  we  will  weave  for  you.''  Now,  al- 
though this  was  a  natural  principle  enough 
for  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  go  on, 
it  was  rather  too  much  to  talk  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  it,  or  to  rank  the  supporters  of 
it  as  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  friends  of  In- 
dia.   If,  instead  of  calling  them/ielves  the 


friends  of  that  country,  they  should  pro* 
fess  themselves  the  enemies  of  it,  what 
more  could  they  do  than  advise  the  en- 
deavour  to  orush  all  Indian  manufacture? 
They  might  argue  very  well  as  merchants, 
but  very  badly  as  philosophers ;  and,  in* 
deed,  he  could  see  no  over-abundance  of 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  ibis  new 
Birmingham  philosophy.  In  England, 
where  the  woollen  manufacture  was  our 
staple,  we  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
wool  in  the  raw  state;  but  in  India  (for 
which  we  professed  such  friendship)  we 
were  to  take  care  that  the  cotton  wool 
should  only  be  imported  in  the  state  of 
raw  material.  Although  we  pretended 
such  anxiety  for  the  good  of  India,  we 
wished  that  it  should  only  be  a  nursery  for 
the  raw, material,  but  that  all  advantages 
of  the  manufacture  should  remain  with 
us.  They  virere  to  supply  us  with  the  ma- 
terial, that  we  might  rival  their  manufac- 
tures in  every  market  of  the  world. 
What  would  be  said  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, if  they  were  to  show  as  decided  a 
preference  to  the  manufactures  of  the  na- 
tives of  India  under  their  protection,  as 
we  did  to  the  manufactures  of  England. 
The  fact,  however,  was,  that  as  to  raw  ma- 
terial, whether  cotton  or  hemp,  India 
could  furnish  whatever  supply  we  wished 
for.  But  then  if  the  Company  were  td 
undertake  to  afford  a  permanent  supply 
of  those  articles,  who  would  undertake 
that  they  should  find  a  permanent  demand  ? 
Who  would  undertake  that,  at  the  restora- 
tion of  peace,  cotton  should  not  again  be 
taken  from  America,  and  hemp  from  the 
Baltic,  on  such  terms  as  would  ruin  those 
who  should  undertake  to  furnish  the  sup- 
ply from  India.  The  noble  lord  (Castle- 
reagh)  had,  however,  seen  the  necessity 
of  strengthening  the  police  in  India  in 
consequence  of  the  new  system,  and  had 
provided  for  that  in  the  Resolutions :  but 
what  would  the  people  of  India  think  of 
the  alteration  in  the  police?  They  would 
ask  one  another  what  great  danger  was 
now  to  be  apprehended  ?  Who  was  it  that 
was  coming  to  disturb  the  peace  of  India  ? 
They  would  be  answered  that  it  was  only 
the  gentlemen  from  the  out  ports.  (A 
laugh.)  He  conceived  that  some  of  the 
Resolutions  would  have  the  effect  of  bring- 
ing the  Company  completely  into  con- 
tempt among  the  natives  of  India.  For 
example,  if  a  merchant  applied  for  a  li- 
cence for  a  ship  to  India,  and  was  refused, 
he  might  then  appeal  to  the  commissioners 
for  managing  the  a&irs  of  India,  whe 
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had  power  to  grant  it  If  an  iiMliviihtal  I 
dioM  to  go>  tmd  was  refilled  leave  to 
eo  froBd  the  Company,  he  wight  ebtain 
leaTe  from  the  Board  of  Conlrool,  and  go 
tbere  in  spite  of  them.  Who  coold  then 
prevent  him  from  menttomng  in  India, 
that  he  came  there  in  deAance  of  the  will 
of  the  Company  ?  and  how  could  a  cor* 
porate  body,  resting  upon  the  breath  of 
public  opinion,  exist  for  any  time,  when 
It  was  well  known  in  India,  that  they  had 
tnperiors  and  masters  ?  It  was  true  that, 
by  another  clause,  the  Company  had  the 
power  of  sending  back  from  India  any 
man  that  they  thought  proper,  and  so  this 
fortunate  man,  who  had  procured  the  au- 
thority of  government  to  go  there  against 
the  will  of  the  Company,  might,  in  eon- 
aequence  of  the  conflicting  authorities, 
spend  his  time  between  going  there  and 
cpming  back.  He  thought  that  men  must 
make  up  their  minds,  either  to  get  rid  of 
the  Company  altogether,  or  to  continue 
them  on  the  footing  that  they  had  hither- 
to been.  Although  he  differed  from  a 
noble  lord  (Grenville),on  this  subject,  yet 
be  thought  that  his  lordship  had  done 
himself  inBnite  credit  by  the  fair  and  man- 
ly declaration  which  he  had  made  of  his 
opinion  on  this  subject.  It  appeared  to 
binn,  however,  that  these  alterations  had 
been  pro|M>sed  for  no  other  purpose  than 
merely  to  conciliate  the  clamour  of  the . 
merchants,  and  he  would  defy  any  man  to 
point  out  any  thing  like  the  good' of  India 
being  the  object  of  any  of  the  Resolutions. 
It  appeared  to  him,  that  either  the  present 
system  must  be  mainuined,  or  that  other- 
wise, we  must  proceed  on  the  broad  prin- 
ciple of  overturning  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. He  thought  that  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors could  not  accept  of  this  Bill,  un- 
less they  conscientiously  conceived,  that 
under  its  regulations  they  could  conduct 
the  system  for  their  own  benefit,  and  for 
the  cood  of  the  empire,  tie  thought  that 
DO  friend  to  liberty  and  our  free  constitu- 
tion cduld  look  without  the  most  serious 
alarm  to  the  destruction  of  the  Company, 
and  the  placing  directly  in  the  hands  of 
the  crown,  the  increased  patronage  which 
another  army  and  an  Indian  revenue  of  17 
millions  a  year  would  give  them.  If  such 
additional  patronage  were  thrown  into 
their  hands,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
last  shadow  of  freedom  could  remain  in 
this  country.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
concluded  a  masterly  speech  with  earnest- 
iy  imreating  the  House  to  give  the  due 
weight  to  the  tefenJ  points  which  be  had 


ventuM  to  throw  oni  for  tbtir  considahl^ 
tion. 

Lord  CaMhFfgk  said^  that  he  felt  it  hie 
doty  10  obviate  the  misconceptions  whicb 
the'  right  hon.  fentlenuA^s  speech  wma 
likely  to  produce.  The  grounds  of  the 
measure  were  misrepresented.  The  right 
ho«.  gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  it 
was  necessary  to  prove  the  dciinqnencjr 
ef  the  Company ;  btit  sorely  there  was  no 
occasion  for  this.  If  the  notion  of  a  limit* 
ed  charter  conveyed  any  meaning,  it  cob* 
veyed  an  acknowledgment  of  the  power  of 
parliament  to  deliberate  upon  it.  U  wae 
not  necessary  te  make  oat  any  case  a^nat 
the  directors.  The  thing  resolved  itself 
into  three  questions ;  whether  the  former 
system  should  be  observed,  or  an  entirely 
new  one  adopted,  or  a  middle  course  pur* 
sued  ?  He  did  not  think  the  proper  course 
lay  in  either  extreme,  and  it  was  strangei« 
after  the  anathema  the  right  hon.  geatle- 
uftan  had  pronounced  upon  the  middle 
course,  that  he  should  fall  upon  it  after- 
wards himself.  This  was  a  proof  of  the 
poverty  of  his  argument.  The  truth  waa, 
he  never  beard  a  more  unsubstantial  speech 
from  that  right  hon.  gentleman.  He  was 
prepared  to  argue,  that  the  change  would 
contribute  to  the  general  prosperity  of 
both  countries,  and  that  no  profit,  however 
great  to  the  private  merchant,  should  in- 
duce the  House  to  adopt  the  plan  if  it  was 
not  consistent  with  the  happiness  of  the 
natives  of  India^  He  should  have  made 
out  a  case,  which  he  did  not  do,  to  prove 
that  this  change  was  so  ruinous  to  the 
power  of  the  Company  as  to  prevent  them 
from  executing  the  good  purposes  whith 
they  had  hitherto  fulfilled.  Even  at  pre- 
sent, the  natives  of  India  did  not  enjoy  an 
adequate  protection.  Even  though  it  were 
admitted  that  it  would  introduce  a  greater 
number  of  Europeans  into  the  interior,  thia 
was  not  sufficient  cause  for  alarm.  The 
question  now  was  as  to  the  system  that 
was  best  for  the  real  happiness  of  India, 
and  the  trade  of  this  country.  The  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  habits  of  the  people, 
as  far  as  it  concerned  trade,  was  pushed  to 
an  extreme.  Even  in  the  article  of  cottoa 
alone,  exported  in  a  manufactured  sute 
from  this  country,  had  increased  within 
the  last  20  years  from  2,000/.  to  I08.000(. 
The  trade,  it  was  clear  therefore,  was  a 
growing  one.  The  monopoly  was  indeed 
a  regulated  monopoly,  but  nevertheless  it 
was  regulated  upon  unwise  principles* 
How,  he  would  ask,  could  it  possibly  affect 
the  peace  of  the  interior  of  lodia^  whether 
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the  ships  and  the  officers  employed  In 
the  tirade  were  appointed  by  the  Coi|i- 
pany  or  not  ?  No  argament  was  brought  to 
prore  the  danger  of  the  likelihood  of  £e- 
ropeans  settling  in  the  interior.  It  was  a 
connlry  in  which  the  nsvtnre  of  the  poliee 
was  applicable  to  this  case,  in  which  no 
Buropean  could  stir  without  being  subject 
to  the  inspection  of  the  Company.  Bot 
ere.n  if  any  danger  were  foond  to  arise, 
what  was  there  to  prevent^  parliament 
from  applying  a  remedy  ?  All  he  argued 
against  was,  tying  op  the  hands  of  parlra- 
menu  If  the  danger  were  foond  to  arise, 
the  oot-port8  would  bare  no  charter  to 
prerent  parliament  from  interfering.  This 
was  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  against  the  plan  to  tie  up  the  hands 
of  parliament  merely  upon  the  ground  of 
a  chimerical  danger.  With  respect  to 
saugglintf,  there  was  no  case  made  out 
which  wouM  not  as  well  hare  applied  to 
lord  Auckland's  treaty  with  France.  This 
danger  was  a  mere  pretence.  There  was 
no  country  with  which  they  traded  that 
was  noi  attrnded  wKh  the  same  danger, 
and  it  arone  more  from  neutral  ships  than 
froBi  their  own*  Even  if  the  danger  were 
admitted,  he  would  answer  such  as  argoed 
ID  this  way  with  the  paramount  argument 
that  no  charter  was  given  to  the  out-ports. 
The  moment  the  danger  arose  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  withdrawing  the  indul- 
gence. He  hoped  therefore  such  imagi- 
nary dangers  would  not  impose  fetters 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  country,  ami 
that  parliament,  upon  sueh  grounds,  would 
not  ft>e  called  upon  to  surrender  their  dis- 
cretion to  the  E'<tst  India  Company.  He 
had*  no  doubt  the  Company  used  their 
power  with  honour,  but  he  would  not  give 
up  to  them  the  exercise  of  that  discretion 
which  bhoold  reside  in  parliament.  Their 
concerns  were  now  much  too  complicated 
for  the  understandings  of  any  body  of  men, 
^nd  he  most  say  that  the  Copnpany  were 
labouring  under  a  weight  which  oppressed 
thorn.  During  the  continuance  of  their 
late  charter  they  carried  on  their  affairs 
with  inadeqtiate  fundi,  and  exposed  them- 
selves' to  commercial  losses,  which  no 
foody  of  men  should  be  exposed  to.  They 
never  had  funds  to  enable  them  to  carry 
oo  the  trade  ;  and  until  they  were  re« 
loaaed  from  it  they  could  not  know  where 
they  stood,  either  in  commerce  or  politics. 
Upon  these  grounds  he  should  i^el  it  ne- 
cessary to  perserere  in  the  arrangements 
he  had  proposed. 
Mr.  Fiatay  apeke  mfarour  of  the  pro- 
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pofftton  for  extending  the  trade  to  the 
outports,  and  Mr.  Forbes  followed  on  the 
same  side. 

Mr.  ii»  Thomum^  from  the  lateness  o€ 
the  hour,  and  the  number  who  appeared 
still  disposed  to  deliver  their  opinion  upon 
this  subject,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
adjourning  the  debate  umil  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Ponsanby  concurred  in  this  sugges- 
tien,  adding  that  he  thought  it'  imf>ossible 
to  do  justice  to  the  discussion  of  this  Im- 
portant quenion  within  the  present  session, 
and  he  should  not  think  it  titting  to  bare 
It  hurried.  He  would,  therefore,  rather 
recommend  that  a  Bill  should  be  passed* 
continuing  the  charter  of  the.  India  Com- 
pany on  Its  present  footing  for  one  year, 
and  that  \he  farther  consideration  of  the 
subject  should  be  postponed  until  next 
session. 

Lord  Caulereagh  had  no  objection  to  the 
adjournment,  but  he  was  not  prepared  to 
accede  to  the  recommendation  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman. 

8ir  J,  Newport  pressed  the  recommen- 
dation of  Mr.  Ponsonby,  obserring,  that  if 
it  was  resolved  to  get  through  the  whole 
question  within  the  present  session,  the 
Bills  founded  upon  the  Resolutions  under 
consideration^  would  hardly  be  brought 
in,  until  comparatively  few  members  re- 
mained in  town  to  discuss  them. 

Mr.  Canning  said  he  saw  no  reason  to 
induce  him  to  believe  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  settle  the  question  this  session ;  at 
all  events,  if  it  was  understood,  that  the 
question  would  not  be  decided,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  secure  an  attendance  to 
the  preliminary  discussions. 

The  Chairman  reported  progress,  and 
obtained  leave  to  sit  again  to-morrow. 

MxifcHESTEa  Pbtition]  Lord  Ccch* 
rone  prefented  a  Petition  from  certain  per- 
sons in  Manchester,  complaining  of  ill 
usage,  false  imprisonment,  and  malit  ioos 
prosecution,  while  peaceably  assembled  to 
petition  parliament  for  Reform,  and  pray- 
ing for  redress.  On  the  motion  that  it  do 
lie  on  the  table, 

Mr.  Bathuni  opposed  it,  on  the  ground 
that  the  petitioners  could  seek  redress  in 
a  court  of  law,  bot  that  the  House  could 
not  aft'urd  them  relief. 

Mr.  WhUbread  supported  the  motion^ 
contending,  that  to  men  in  the  circum- 
stances of  the  petitioners  (some  of  them 
being  now  prisoners  for  debt),  it  was  a 
mere  mockery  and  taunt  to  tell  them  that 
the  courts  of  law  were  open  to  them^  where 
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they  might  bring  actions  for  malicioat  pro- 
secutions. It  reminded  him  of  a  saying  of 
the  laie  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  who  on  being 
told  that  ihp  courts  were  open  to  all  classes, 
replied,  "  Yes,  and  so  is  the  London  Ta- 
vern, if  you  have  money  enough.*'  As 
the  petition  was  couched  in  respectful 
terms,  he  thought  it  would  be  setting  a 
bad  precedent  to  reject  it :  it  was  useful, 
even  though  parliament  could  not  interfere, 
to  see  tbai  magistrates  did  not  exceed  the 
bounds  of  their  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  iVynn  observed,  that  the  House  had 
been,  at  all  limes,  peculiarly  jealous,  that 
no  oiistruriions  should  be  given  to  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  petitioning;  and 
as  the  present  complaint  related  to  an  al- 
leged obstruction  of  that  nature,  it  ought 
to  be  received. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 
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Thursday,  June  3. 

Petition  from  Green<»ck  respecting 
THE  Corn  Trade.)  A  Pt-tition  of  the 
magistrates  and  town  council  of  Gree- 
nock, as  representing  the  community  and 
corporation  thereof,  was  presented  and 
read  ;  setting  forth, 

"That  the  petitioners  hate  perused, 
with  an  interest  becoming  the  subject,  the 
Resolutions  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  on  the  Corn  Trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  that  it  appears  to  Ihe  peti- 
tioners,  that  the  great  advance  in  prices, 
at  which  it  is  proposed  the  different  kinds 
of  corn  and  grain  may  be  imported  into 
the  United  Kingdom,  is  neither  required 
nor  authorized  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  country  ;  and  that  the  increased  and 
increasing  prices  of  all  sorts  of  grain,  for 
a  series  of  years  past,  has  afforded,  and 
will  continue  to  afford,  a  sufficient  encou- 
ragement to  agriculture  ;  aii4  the  advance 
in  the  prices  at  which  it  is  proposed  grain 
may  be  imported,  would,  if  sanctioned  by 
law,  have  the  effect  of  suddenly,  and  to 
too  great  an  extent,  advancing  the  price 
not  only  of  grain,  but  also  of  all  kinds  of 
provisions,  and  prevent  their  ever  again 
falling  under  such  advanced  prices  in  this 
country  ;  and  that  the  thus  raising  of  the 
price  of  grain  to  and  keeping  it  at  a  much 
greater  height  in  this  country  than  in  any 
other,  wouKl,  if  authorized,  have  the  ef- 
fect of  increasing  the  price  of  labour,  and 
adding  to  the  difficuUies  the  British  mer- 
chants and  mannfactureri  already  feel  in 
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maintaining  a  fair  competition  in  foreign 
markets,  where  the  expence  of  subsisteact 
and  price  of  labour  are  comparatifely 
low;  and  that  whatever  is  injarioos  to  the 
merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  the  gfeat 
body  of  people  in  this  country,  who  are 
dependent  on  their  success,  must  ulti- 
mately injure  the  agricultural  and  every 
other  interest  in  the  empire  ;  and  prayiog, 
that  no  change  may  be  made  in  the  exiiA- 
ing  corn  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom;  or 
at  all  evenU,  that  no  advance  oo^  be 
made  in  the  prices  at  which  the  diflmot 
sorts  of  grain  may  now  be  imported." 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Petitions  fob  promulgating  tbi 
Christian  Religion  in  India.]  Twen- 
ty-six Petitions— -of  inhabitants  of  Gaistoo, 
Cramond,  Wisbech,  Market  Harborosgb, 
Kilkenny,  Kennoway,  Farnham,  Keaniag- 
ton,  and  Harwich ;— of  the  members  iind 
friends  of  the  Missionary  Society,  residing 
in  Kingston  upon  Thames,  Oakham,  Dart- 
mouth, Otiery  Saint  Mary,  Sidbury,  Honi- 
ton,  liast  Budleigb,  and  Sid  mouth,  Stockio- 
ham,  Axminster,  and  Tunbridjre  ;--of  the 
supporters  and  friends  of  the  Baptist  mis- 
sion in  India,  resident  in  and  near  Dolgel- 
ley,  Nevin,  Poniypool,  Llandilo,  Coowiy, 
and  the  city  of  Dublin; — of  persons  re- 
siding in  or  near  the  town  of  Tiverton, 
being  either  members  of  the  cborch  of 
England,  as  by  law  established,  or  Pro- 
testant dissenters  immediately  friendly  to 
the  Missionary  Society ;  of  piersons  rwid- 
ing  in  or  near  Barnsley,  being  a  congre- 
gational Calvinistic  independent  cburcb 
members  and  supporters  of  the  Missionary 
Society ;  of  ProtestanU  dissenting  f(00i 
the  church  of  England  residing  at  Gratei- 
end ;  and  of  the  magistrates,  town  cooncil, 
ministers  of  the  esublished  church  and  of 
dissenting  congregations,  and  other  inbabi- 
tanU  of  the  city  and  parish  of  Brechin;— 
were  presented  and  read;  praying  that 
such  provisions  may  be  inserted  m  tbe 
new  charter  to  be  granted  to  the  Eastb- 
dia  Company  as  shall  afford  sufficient  n- 
cilities  to  those  benevolent  persons,  who 
shall  be  desirous  of  going  to  India,  for  the 
purpose  of  communicating  to  its  popnlt- 
tion  the  blessings  of  useful  knowledge  and 
moral  and  religious  improvement;  sod 
also  such  provisions  as  shall  prevent  tbe 
obstruction  of  their  endeavours  for  pro- 
moting their  object  in  that  country,  f> 
long  as  they  shall  conduct  themaelfes  m 
a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner. 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  Uble, 
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East  India  Company's  Affaibs.]  The 
order  of  the  day  being  read,  for  the  Hoyse 
to  retoWe  itself  into  a  Committee  of  the 
whole  House>  to  contiider  further  of  the 
afiatra  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
House  resolved  iuelf  into  the  said  Com- 
mittee^  Mr.  Losbington  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  SuUivnn  rose.  He  observed,  that 
the  propositions  now  before  the  Committee 
appeared  to  him  to  be  consequences  re- 
lulting  from  the  Act  of  J793,  and  the  sub- 
sequent enlargement  of  the  regulations 
which  it  established.  The  professed  ob- 
ject of  that  Act  was  to  open  the  trade 
with  London  to  persons  resident  in  India, 
through  the  shipping  of  the  Company,  and 
under  certain  limitations  and  restrictions. 
It  was  soon,  however,  found  that  the  pro- 
TisioDs  of  the  Act  were  inadequate  to  the 
object  it  had  in  view,  and  as  this  had  be- 
come evident  to  Mr.  Dundas,  from  whom 
the  measure  had  proceeded,  he  had  the 
candour  to  state  to  the  Directors  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  enlargement  of  its  provi- 
sions, and  for  that  purpose  he  proposed  to 
them  in  April  1800,  that  instead  of  con- 
fining the  private  commerce  to  the  ship- 
ping of  the  Company,  persons  residing  in 
India  should  be  permitted  to  employ  the 
shipping  of  that  country  as  the  channel  of 
intercourse,  and  without  restrictions  as  to 
the  extent  of  tonnage  or  the  periods  of 
dispatch. 

This  proposition  was  received  by  the 
Directors  with  alarm;  and  a  special  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  report 
of  their  objections  to  it.  A  reference  to  that 
report  will  shew  that  all  the  arguments 
brooght  forward  against  the  propositions 
now  before  the  House  were  then  urged 
with  greater  force  and  ability,  than  they 
are  at  this  time  stated,  because  that  report 
was  a  work  of  very  deliberate  preparation, 
and  embraced  every  thing  that  could  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  of  the. 
Company's  trade  with  India. 

While  \he  discussion  was  going  on  be- 
tween Mr.  Dondas  and  the  Directors,  lord 
WeUesley  had  found  himsolf  imperiously 
called  upon  by  the  state  of  things  in  India, 
to  adopt  and  give  currency  to  a  measure 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  proposed 
by  Mr.  Dundas.  The  result  of  that  pro- 
ceeding was  a  display,  in  the  port  and  in 
the  maricet  of  London,  of  the  commercial 
resources  of  India  to  an  extent,  in  tonnage 
and  in  capital,  beyond  what  the  most 
sanguine  advocate  for  the  enlargement  of 
the  trade  had  represented.  But  notwith- 
standing the  evidence  of  these  facts,  in 
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support  of  the  arguments  of  the  governor 
general  and  of  the  minister  for  India,  the 
Court  of  Directors  persevered  in  their  op« 
position,  and  it  was  not  until  1802  that 
a  compromised  arrangement  took  place,, 
by  which  the  Company  was  prevailed 
upon  to  employ  extra  ships  of  Indian  and 
of  British  construction  for  the  accommoda* 
tion  of  the  private  trade.  Although  that 
arrangement  left  the  commerce  of  indi- 
viduals subject  to  many  restrictions  and 
disadvantages,  yet  as  the  Company  had 
still  a  term  of  twelve  years  in  their 
exclusive  charter,  a  concession  of  great 
importance  was  gained  by  it,  and  the 
spring  which  the  trade  received  from  its 
operation  was  such,  that  upon  a  compa* 
rison  of  the  imports  and  exports  by  the 
Company  and  by  private  merchants  in 
the  period  between  1802  and  1811,  it  is 
evident  from  the  papers  on  the  table,  that 
the  latter  have  had  nearly  an  equal  pro-> 
portion  of  that  trade ;  a  circumstance  the 
more  deserving  of  notice  at  this  time,  be* 
cause  the  amount  of  the  exports  appears 
to  have  been  doubled  within  the  period  of 
the  charter.  In  the  article  of  mauufac<* 
tured  cottons  there  has  been  an  increase 
so  great  as  almost  to  surpass  belief;  the 
average  of  the  annual  export  in  that  ar- 
ticle between  17Q2  and  179d  having  been 
only  730/.,  while  the  average  between 
1 807  and  ]  8 1 1  was  ^QMOl. 

Mr.  Sullivan  said,  that  amongst  the  im- 
ports of  the  private  trade  from  India,  it 
appeared  that  in  eighteen  years,  that  is 
from  1793-4  to  1811-12,  the  "article  of  in- 
digo had, produced  in  England  a  sum  ex« 
ceeding  fifteen  million  sterling;  he  ob- 
served>  thaf  the  cultivation  of  indigo,  in 
the  provinces  under  the  Bengal  go\rern- 
ment,  and  the  manufacture  of  it  for  the 
markets  of  Europe,  had  been  the  result  of 
the  active  intelligenceof  the  British  mer- 
chants, sustained  and  encouraged  by  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Company,  who  ad- 
vanced them  money  to  carry  on  their 
specnlationi  taking  a  security  upon  the  in- 
digo as  it  was  consigned  to  London,  and 
receiving  from  the  produce  of  the  sales, 
payment  of  the  money  that  had  been  s^- 
vanced  in  India.  A  mode  of  public  re- 
mittance to  which  he  adverted  with  satis^ 
faction,  because  it  bad  proved  favourable 
to  the  Company,  and  might  at  all  times 
be  resorted  to  with  advantage. 

Mr.  Sullivan  mentioned  another  source   ^ 
of  pjoblic  remittance  as  likely  to  operate 
extensively  and  beneficially,  if  the  Com- 
pany should  .think  proper  to  resort  to  it^ 
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he  said,  it  appeared  in  the  evidence  upon 
the  table*  that  some  years  ago  the  govern- 
ment  of  Madras  had  advertised  to  receive 
tenders  for  a  given  proportion  of  the  in- 
vestment that  had  been  provided  on  ac- 
count of  the  Company,  upon  the  condition 
that  an  advance  of  12  per  cent,  should  be 
paid  upon  the  price  the  articles  had  cost 
the  Company,  namely,  5  per  cent,  in  com- 
paission  to  their  agents,  and  7  per  cent,  to 
defray  the  risk  and  charges  oftranspdrt  to 
the  presidency.  The  witness  who  had 
•tated  these  facts  was  Mr.  Dick,  who  had 
t>een  for  some  years  at  the  head  of  the 
commercial  department  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Madras;  that  gentlemsln  had  fur- 
ther informed  the  committee  that  the  sub- 
•cription  was  soon  filled,  and  that  the  fa- 
vourable result  of  this  experiment  had 
been  proved  by  the  sale  of  the  articles  in 
liondon,  at  a  higher  price  than  had  been 
received  for  those  of  simiUr  denomina* 
tions  procured  by  private  agency  in  India. 
From  this  circumstance  Mr.  Sullivan  in* 
ferred,  that  if  the  Company  would  prose- 
cute that  mode  of  disposing  of  their  in- 
vestments of  piece  goods,  they  would  se- 
cure to  themselves  an  advantageous  re- 
mittance to  England  for  their  funds;  con- 
fer important  benefits  upon  the  native 
manufactuttrs,  who  would  by  such  means 
be  assured  of  a  steady  demand  for  their 
work  at  the  present  improved  standard  of 
the  manufacture  ;  while  at  the  same  time 
Ibey  would  render  it  unnecessary  for  the 
private  trader  to  send  European  agents 
into  the  provinces  ;  becauae  the  commer- 
cial servants  of  the  Company  are  known 
to  possess  iBuperior  intelligence,  and  the  al- 
lowance for  commissioui  and  for  risk  and 
chai^ges,  is  as  moderate  as  can  be  calcu- 
lated ;  while  the  agency  is  in  the  hands 
pf Europeans:  that  he  hoped  the  time  was 
fast  approaching  when  the  natives  would 
take  a  large  share  in  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  country,  and  become  effi- 
cient instruments,  not  only  tor  the  purpose 
pf  extending  the  trade,  but  in  every  de- 
partment under  the  British  administration ; 
for  though  it  had  been  necessary  to  act 
towards  the  natives  with  great  distrust, 
while  they  were  the  only  medium  through 
which  information  could  be  obtained,  we 
|iad  now  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
revenue  system  of  the  country,  and  of  its 
commercial'  resources,  of  tha  institutiona 
of  the  Hindoos,  and  of  the  Mabomedan 
taw,  that  the  natives  might,  with  advan- 
tage to  our  own  interests,  be  gradually 
brought  into  ^ctioa  in  every  part  of  the 
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interna]  adminbtration>  and  might  be  made 
certainly  a  more  economical  channel  for 
the  provision  of  an  investment  than  Euro* 
peans  could  possibly  be. 

Mr.  Sullivan  passed  some  marked  com* 
pliments  upon  the  lucid  arrangement  with 
which  a  member,  who  had  spoken  for 
the  first  time  the  night  before  (Bfr. 
Richards),  liad  conveyed  his  sentiments, 
but  at  the 'same  time  expressed  his  regret 
that  he  should  have  been  led,  by  any  par- 
tial circuoMtances  that  might  have  taken 
place  in  the  part  of  India  where  he  had 
resided,  to  have  passed  an  unfisvourable 
judgment  upon  the  opeKtion  of  the  reve«  ' 
nue  and  judicial  systems  that  had  been 
established  by  lord  Comwallia  in  Bengal. 

Mr.  Sullivan  observed,  that  in  an  empire 
of  such  vast  extent  as  that  now  under  the 
British  dominion  in  India,  it  was  not  possi- 
ble that  one  uniform  rule  could  be  pursued ; 
that  which  might  be  proper  in  one  pari 
and  under  particular  circumstances,  night 
be  the  reverse  in  another,  where  a  di^rent 
course  of  events  may  have  produced  op- 
posite results.  That  thifty  years  had 
elapsed  between  the  establishment  of  our 
power  over  the  provinces  of  Bengal  and 
the  introduction  of  what  is  termed  the 
permanent  settlement  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  lord  Comwallis;  that  during 
the  whole  of  that  period  we  had  treatea 
with  the  zemindars,  whom  we  had  foond 
in  possession  of  the  country,  as  the  lords 
of  the  soil — we  had  made  arrangements 
with  them  for  the  revenue  of  the  lands, 
and  we  had  left  them  in  the  exercise  of  the 
internal  administration  ;  that  after  such  a 
recognition  of  them,  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  it  would  have  been  as  unjust  as  it 
would  have  been  impolitic  to  have  displaced 
them.  That  lord  Comwallis  did  not  act 
as  he  had  done  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
real  nature  of  their  tenures,  as  must  be 
evident  from  the  discussions  which  took 
place  at  that  time  between  him  and  lord 
Teignmouth.  That  he  seemed  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  rights  of  the  r^ots  to 
the  occupation  of  the  lands  they  cultivated, 
and  that  he  had  made  it  an  express  stipa« 
lation  in  the  settlements  with  the  semin^ 
dars,  that  they  should  execute  written 
agreements  to  the  ryots,  specifying  the 
proportion  of  the  proiduce  to  which  they 
should  be  entitled  for  their  labour.  Mr. 
Sullivan  lamented  to  say,  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  trace  the  execution  of  those 
agreements,  and  that  he  greatfy  feared 
from  the  length  of  time  that  had  elapsed« 
and  the  interest  the  semindars  bad  in  pro- 
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Teetiog  the  village  registers  from  being 
kept  ap,  that  it  woqld  dow  be  impossible 
lo  apply  a  complete  remedy  to  the  evil  in 
ihe  Beoffal  provinces,  but  that  he  viras 
nevertheless  convinced  the  circumstances 
of  the  ryots  were  at  this  time  much  better 
than  they  had  been  before  the  introduc- 
tion of  lord  Comwallis'  system  ;  and  that 
from  his  conscience  he  bieiieved  the  hon. 
member  to  whom  he  ailailed  was  mistaken 
ID  supposing  the  reverse  to  be  the  case  on 
that  side  of  India.  With  regard  to  those  in 
tlie  provinces  which  had  but  a  few  years 
•go  fallen  under  our  government  in  Gu- 
jierat,  the  opportunities  of  local  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  hon.  member  rendered 
Ihe  information  he  had  obtained  respect- 
ing their  situation  deserving  of  immediate 
attention,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  assured  him 
and  the  House,  that  he  would,  without  loss 
of  time,  make  particular  enquiry  into  the 
•object,  and  if  the  practice  of  taking  from 
the  ryots  their  proportion  of  the  cotton 
crop  at  an  arbitrary  price  should  be  found 
to  have  continued ;  Mr.  Sullivan  pledged 
himself  that  measures  should  be  taken  to 
remedy  the  evil,  and  to  give  to  the  ryots 
the  unrestrained  command  over  the  pro- 
duce of  therr  industry. 

Mr.  Sullivan  proceeded  to  observe  that 
the  reasons  which  had  operated  in  support 
of  the  zemindarry  establishment  in  Ben* 
gal  did  not  exist  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  territories  under  the  government  of 
Madras,  and  that  any  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  similar  settlement,  where  we  had 
not  found  it  established  and  had  not  sanc- 
tioned its  continuance  by  our  own  recog- 
nition  of  it,  would  be  highly  objectionable. 
That  colonel  Munro,  whom  the  com- 
mittee had  heard  with  an  equal  admiration 
of  his  talents  and  of  the  extent  of  his  in- 
formation, had  furnished  the  most  con- 
▼indng  evidence  of  (he  happy  results 
that  had  attended  a  settlement  of  the  re- 
venue with  the  jryots,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  zemindars  or  of  any  other  in- 
termediate description  of  person^.  That 
in  steadily  pursuing  that  plan,  during  an 
administration  of  seven  years  over  an  ex- 
tensive province  that  had  been  peculiarly 
oppressed  under  Mabomedan  government, 
be  had  been  able  to  raise  the  public  re- 
venue from  450,000/.  a  year  to  700,000/. 
not  only  without  increasing  the  pressure 
upon  the  ryots,  but  with  a  proportionate 
improvement  in  their  circumstances  and 
condition.  The  increase  of  .the  revenue 
having  in  a  great  measure  proceeded  from 
the  cultivation  of  land   that  had  been 


waste,  from  the  produce  of  which  the 
cultivators  are  entitled  in  India  to  very 
large  proportions. 

Mr.  Sullivan  took  occasion  from  this  to 
observe,  that  t^e  culture  of  cotton  was 
particularly  favoured  by  this  established 
usage  with  regard  to  waste  land,  for.  that 
the  practice  was  to  allow  to  the  cultivator 
the  whole  of  the  produce  during  the  first 
year,  and  that  it  did  not  become  subject 
to  the  full  rate  of  assessment  until  the 
sixth  year;  the  stiff  black  soil  which  pro- 
duces the  best  cotton  requiring  frequently 
twelve  oxen  to  the  plough  for  breaking  it 
up.  From  this  he  inferred  that  every  en- 
couragement should  be  given  to  the  cul- 
tivation and  to  the  export  of  cotton,  as 
tending  to  improve  the  circumstances,  and 
to  promote  the  industry  of  the  natives  of 
India,  and  to  extend  the  commerce  be* 
tween  that  country  and  the  United  King- 
dom, while  at  the  same  time  it  could  not 
fail  to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  our 
manufacturers  independent  of  foreign  go- 
vernments for  an  article  which  may  now 
be  said  to  constitute  the  great  staple  of 
their  industry  and  skill. 

Mr.  Sullivan  concluded  by  adverting  to 
what  had  fallen  from  a  rigl)t  hon.  gent. 
(Mr.  Tierney)  who  in  advocating  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Company's  present  system, 
had  gone  the  length  to  say,  that  the 
question  resolved  itself  into  e  single  point, 
and  that  by  confining  the  returnmg  trade 
to  the  port  of  London  everjr  difficulty 
might  be  removed;  a  concession  formed 
indeed  upon  a  former  admission  of  the  di« 
rectors,  but  which  seemed  to  render  nuga* 
tory  all  the  evidence  that  had  been  ad- 
duced on  the  part  of  the  Company,  to 
shew  the  danger  from  a  supposed  influx 
of  Eqropeans  into  India  (a  danger  that 
could  alone  arise  out  of  the  unrestrained 
export  trade  from  this  country),  and  which 
would  leave  the  speculators  in  an  export 
trade  exposed  to  all  those  predicted  ha- 
zards of  loss  and  disappointment,  which 
another  chain  of  the  Company's  evidence 
had  been  produced  to  maintain. 

Mr.  Q,  Smith  recapitulated  a  variety  of 
arguments^  and  stated  a  series  of  strong 
facts  to  show  the  dangers  that  would  arise 
from  the  adoption  of  the  third  Resoluiiun« 
Perhaps  an  argument  more  conclusive 
against  the  measure  could  not  be  urged, 
than  the  influx  of  adventurers  into  all 
parts  0^  India,  in  consequence  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  trade.  There  was  no  regulaiion, 
however  wisely  planned,^  and  rigidly  en- 
forced, that  could  prevent  the  evils  arising 
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from  such  in  influx.  With  regard  to  the 
advantages  which  had  been  so  repeatedly 
dwelt  on,  as  likely  to  result  froni  the 
increased  sal^  of  British  manufactures, 
caused  by  increased  consumptidn  iu  India, 
they  had  been  all  decidedly  disposed  of 
by  the  evidence  which  bad  been  given  at 
tbie  bar  of  the  House :  but  he  would  put 
it  to  the  rtAdour  of  the  Committee,  whe- 
ther, on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  dan* 
ger  to  British  manufactures  from  throwing 
the  trade  open  to  the  out«ports,  by  the 
consequent  introduction  into  this  country 
of  the  manufactures  and  commodities  of 
India?  He  then  went  into  a  statement  of 
the  injuries  which  would  be  inflicted,  both 
on  the  trade  and  credit  of  the  East  India 
Company,  by  the  destruction  of  the  sales 
annually  held  in  spring  and  autumn,  at 
the  India-House,  where  public  competi- 
tion wasTairfy  encouraged.  He  trusted 
th-'it  however  unpopular  the  East  India 
Company  might  be  at  the  present  mo- 
ment,  the  House  would  not  decide  against 
the  unanswered  arguments  and  uncontra. 
dieted  evidence  produced  in  their  behalf. 
Mr.  Froiheroe  observed,  that  a  right 
hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tierney)  who  had 
last  night  advocated  the  interests  of  the 
Company,  had  dwelt  more  largely  in  sar- 
casm than  argument;  and  as  no  one  could 
doubt  his  ability,  he  would  not  ti^ke  upon 
l)im  to  decide  whether  the  right  hon.  gen* 
tieroan  had  resorted  to  this  mode  of  de- 
fence from  the  badness  of  the  cause  which 
lie  espoused.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  derided  the  philosophy  of  theouf ports; 
but  if  philosophy  was  demonstrated  by 
patience,  moderation,  and  a  deference  to 
legislative  wisdom,  he  thought  they  had 
tome  claim  to  it.  They  bad  been  also  cen- 
sured for  coropromismg  their  rights,  but 
they  had  only  shewn  that  they  were  not  so 
ibnd  of  right  as  to  sacrifice  expediency  to 
li  The  gentlemen  of  the  out-ports  looked 
forward  to  further  concessions  on  future 
occasions ;  but  they  paid  a  due  deference 
to  the  wisdom  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, by  not  insisting  on  more  than  it 
seemed  expedient  to  give.  The  mer- 
chants of  Bristol  had  fallen  under  the  irony 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  but  if  the 
case  were  to  be  as  he  had' represented  it, 
their  conduct  on  the  present  occasion  was 
a  proof  of  their  disinterestedness  and  pru- 
dence. The  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
remarked  on  the  want  of  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  out- ports,  and  seemed  to  consi- 
der the  cause  which  he  advocated  as  suf- 
fering some  degree  of  injury ;    but  it  ap- 
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peared  to  him  that  this  was  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  Company,  for  tbey  bad 
the  benefit  of  an  ex  porie  statement,  sod 
there  was  ceruinly  as  much  dogmatical 
statement  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other. 
If  there  was  any  blame  to  be  attached  to 
the  delegates  from  the  out-porU,  he  took 
a  large  share  to  himself;  for  there  was  s 
large  body  of  evidence  ready,  and  amoog 
these  witnesses  there  were  some  as  dis- 
tinguished characters  as  had  appeared 
on  behalf  of  the  Company.  Their  not 
having  produced  the  evidence,  arose  freia 
a  belief  that  this  imporunt  messnrtt 
could  not  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  this 
session.  'There  was  nothing  in  the  evideoes 
of  the  East  India  Company  which  militated 
against  a  free  trade — it  applied  more  to  the 
export  than  the  import  trade,  and  to  tlie 
difficulty  and  danger,  which  might  be  ob- 
viated by  regulations ;  and  be  trusted  that 
tbey  might  have  the  assistaace  of  the  Eait 
India  Company  themselves  to  frame  tboio 
regulations.  Was  it  in  the  19th  centory 
necessary  to  advocate  a  free  trade  agaiott 
monopoly  ?  When  the  French  merrhaoti 
were  asked  by  their  monarch,  "  What 
shall  I  do  to  increase  your  trade?", the 
answer  was,  **  Let  us  alone  !''  And  tbera 
was  more  practical  commercial  know- 
ledge, and  political  wisdom,  displayed  in 
that  short  sentence,  than  in  the  590  pages 
of  evidence'  in  favour  of  the  East  lodia 
Company.  Was  it  necessary  to  perse- 
vere in  the  narrow  system  of  the  Tudors 
or  the  Stuaru?  He  would,  refer  to  tba 
situation  of  the  Company  itself,  trem- 
bling, on  the  verge  of  insolvency,  for  tbe 
necessity  of  a  change.  He  would  appeal  to 
other  countries  enriched  by  tbe  India 
trade,  and  would  then  suppose  Rome  caoie 
which  prevented  the  same  efiects  fron 
beingproduced  here ;  nor  could  be  hesitate 
to  attribute  them  to  the  baleful  influence 
of  monopoly,  and  to  the  union  of  tbe  cba- 
racters  of  sovereign  and  merchant.  Tbeie 
objections  had  been  made  at  tbe  last  re- 
newal, and  with  what  accumulated  force 
did  they  now  press  upon  us !  Since  tbat 
period  there. had  been  extensive  conqoestf 
in  India,  and  South  America  had  been 
opened  to  us,  yet  in  the  face  of  those 
events,  the  Company  had  not  hesitated  to 
tell  us  there  was  no  room  for  an  increase 
of  trade,  and  that  the  contraction  of  com- 
merce was  in  proportion  to  the  extension 
of  territory  and  owing  to  the  natural  in- 
fluence of  evenist  To  give  full  fffed  to 
the  energies  of  commerce,  merchants 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  into  cooipeti- 
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tion  with  nerchanu,  and  ihen  political, . 
moral,  and  religious  improveiDents  would 
follow.  It  might  he  said  that  these  were 
mere  general  observations— he  admitted 
this,  bat  they  were  amply  safiicient  to 
shew  the  expediency  and  policy  of  open- 
ing the  4rade.  He  had  most  attentively 
considered  the  evidence  of  those  troly  re- 
spectable individuals  who  had  been  exa^ 
mined  at  their  bar,  and  which,  be  thought, 
would  be  most  beneficially  applied,  when 
the  Bill  was  brought  into  parliament.  He 
trusted,  when  that  period  arrived,  he 
should  see  his  Majesty's  ministers,  the  ad« 
Tocatea  of  the  out- ports,  and  the  friends  of 
the  East  India  Company,  all  united   to 

g' ve  full  e^ct  to  the  inten^on  of  the  legis- 
tore. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  he  had  no  interest  in 
contending  that  the  trade  should  be  con- 
tinaed,  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  in  the  hands 
of  the  East  India  Company.  In  the  very 
little  he  should  address  to  the  House,  he 
was  influenced  by  no  other  motive  than  a 
desire  to  serve  the  country.  He  should 
apply  himself  to  the  main  question  which 
was  then  before  the  Committee,  namely, 
the  expediency  of  openhig  the  trade, 
without  going  at  present  into  the  various 
details  coimected  with  the  subject.  Much 
of  what  had  befen  delivered  in  the  course 
of  the  present  discussion,  was  totally  irre- 
levant to  the  question.  Thus,  the  obser- 
▼attons  on  the  landed  system  of  India, 
which  bad  been  so  often  introduced,  bad 
no  connexion  with  the  resolution  then 
under  consideration  :  whether  that  system 
was  good  or  bad,  it  was  not  affected  by 
this  resolution.  Neither  was  it  at  all  ne- 
cessary to  inquire,  whether  the  natives  of 
India  ploughed  with  oxen  or  horses.  Such 
information  might  be  very  interesting  to 
the  board  of  agricuMure,  but  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  subject  immediately  before 
th«'m.  The  question  resolved  itself  into 
these  two  points :  whether  the  trade  should 
be  thrown  open,  without  restraint,  or  with 
those  rt si rainis  which  the  noble  lord  ad- 
vised. This  was  not  a  question  of  private 
trade ;  because,  at  present,  a  private  trade 
was  allowed,  and  that  almost  to  any  ex- 
tent ;  but  whether  it  should  be  new  mo- 
delled, and  permitted  under  restraints  and 
regulations  which  did  not  at  present  exi^t. 
The  two  points  on  which  the  question 
seemed  to  turn  were,  the  allegation,  on 
one  side,  that  the  commerce  of  the  cpun- 
try  would  be  increased  by  throwing  open 
the  trade ;  and  the  sutement,  on  the  other, 
that  the  private  traders  could  send  out 


their  goods,  as  the  system  existed  at  pre«^ 
sent;  but  did  not  choose  to  do  it — and  that, 
if  free  access  to  India  were  given,  then  tho 
East  India  Company  could  not  answer  for 
the  effect  which  might  be  produced  on 
sixty  millions  of  inhabitants.  This  state* 
ment  was  corroborated  by  all  those  per- 
sons who  had  served  the  East  India  Com* 
pany  abroad,  and  whose  practical  know, 
ledge  of  the  subject  gave  additional 
weight  to  their  evidence.  Then,  it  was 
to  be  considered,  whether  the  trade  could 
be  extended  under  different  restraints; 
and,  if  so,  whether  any  danger  was  to  be 
apprehended  to  the  internal  safety  of  the 
country  ?  Now,  though  he  could  not  see 
the  inevitable  ruin  of  the  Company,  in 
consequence  of  these  changes,  yet,  looking 
to  the  evidence,  he  thought  it  impossible 
that  all  the  persons  examined  could  have 
expressed  an  apprehension  of  danger,  tjin- 
less  there  was  a  just  foundation  for  this 
feeling.  This  general  authority  weighed 
more  with  him,  than  any  particular  judg- 
ment or  observation  of  bis  own.  Besides, 
if,  as  had  been  repeatedly  argued,  the 
Company  carried  on  a  losing  trade  with 
India,  and  prospered  only  by  their  territo- 
rial possessions,  as  sovereigns,  what  wish 
coula  they  have  to  retain  this  trade,  except 
one  that  originated  in  the  dread  of  danger 
to  the  country  ?  Entertaining  this  opinion, 
that  much  danger  might  very  justly  be 
apprehended,  the  next  question  he  would 
put  was  this.  What  benefit  are  we  to  de- 
rive, which  is  likely  to  compensate  such,  a 
risk  ?  The  out-ports  had  not  given  this  in* 
forn^tion  :  they  had  loaded  the  table  with 
Petitions,  boasting  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  would  carry  on  the  trade :  they  had 
declaimed  a  great  deal  ;  but,  after  they 
had  called  for  a  committee,  after  the  Com- 
pany had  produced  many  witnesses,  they 
did  not  think  proper  to  call  one,  and,  in 
fact,  they  proved  nothing.  Their  modera- 
tion, in  not  bringing  forward  witnesses, 
was  indeed  exemphsry.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  they  had  been  equally  mo- 
derate in  their  assertions.  They  appeared, 
however,  most  anxious  to  enter  into  the 
export  trade  to  India,  although  it  was 
proved,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  captains 
and  pursers  of  the  Company's  ships,  who 
took  out  manufactured  goods,  without 
paying  freight,  scarcely  cleared  any  thing 
by  their  ventures.  This  circumstance 
shewed  the  great  moderation,  as  well  as 
prudence  of  the  out-ports  in  not  going  into 
evidence.  Indeed,  the  declaration  of  the 
hon.  gentleman^  (Mr.  Prolheroe)  when  ho 
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assigned  his  reason  for  not  proceeding  with 
evidence,  meant  neither  more  nor  less  than 
this :  '*  We,  the  oot-ports,  can  master  so 
great  a  mass  of  rotes  in  the  House,  that  it 
is  better  to  go  to  a  division  at  once,  than  to 
trouble  ourselves  by  adducing  any  argu* 
ment."  This  also  seemed  a  part  of  their 
moderation  and  prudence.  An  hon.  eentle- 
man  (Mr.  Sullivan),  had  recommended  the 
culture  of  cotton  in  India,  for  the  supply 
of  this  country.  Now,  India  never  could 
supply  us  with  cotton.  He  did  not  mean 
to  say,  that  if  the  monopoly  was  given  to 
that  coontry,  she  could  not  produce  a  suf- 
ficiency. Dili  it  would  be  a  most  weak 
and  vicious  policy,  to  grant  to  any  coui)* 
try  the  monopoly  of  gprowing  the  raw  ar- 
ticle for  one  of  our  principal  manufactures. 
Besides,  it  would  be  calling  on  the  mer- 
chant to  go6ve  times  the  distance  that 
was  necessary,  to  procure  an  article  of  a 
worse  quality  than  ne  could  get  elsewhere. 
The  price  of  India  cotton  was  about  lOd, 
per  lb. ;  but,  in  a  time  of  peace,  when 
there  was  a  free  intercourse  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  it  would  not  be  worth  6d. 
Another  article,  the  growth  of  India,  and 
which  formed  a  principal  trading  commodi- 
ty, was  indigo:  The  whole  of  that  article, 
at  present  consumed  in  Europe,  was  the 
^  production  of  India.  The  indigo  manufac- 
iure  of  that  country  had  superseded  that  of 
the  West  Indies,  Florida,  and  Carolina.  It 
was  impossible  to  extend  this  trade,  unleM 
the  legislature  compelled  every  man  to 
wear  a  blue  coat,  instead  of  consulting  his 
fancy,  as  was  now  customary.  The  im* 
portation  of  piece  goods  might  be  in- 
creased ;  but  be  believed  the  gentlemen 
of  Glasgow  would  not  much  like  this 
branch  of  commerce,  for  they  had  fre* 
quently  petitioned  the  Treasury  to  restrict 
the  introduction  of  that  species  of  manu- 
facture. An  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Sulli- 
van) had  alluded,  not  very  fortunately,  to 
the  conduct  pursued  by  the  late  lord  Mel- 
ville. When  the  out-ports  applied  to 
htm,  he  expressed  a  willingness  to  open 
the  t|;ade  as  f^r  as  it  could  be  done  with 
safety.  At  that  time,  however,  the  coun- 
try had  a  strong  government.  The  cla- 
mour* was  then  as  great  as  it  is  now,  but 
'  the  government  boldly  resisted  it.  The 
present  government,  however,  fearing, 
perhaps,  the  number  of  votes  which  the 
out*port9,  and  the  counties  in  connexion 
with  them,  could  command,  had  ^Wen 
way  to  the  clamour.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man then  passed  a  very  high  eulogium  oh 
the  diKriminattoQ  which  the  Company 
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displayed  in  the  choice -of  their  servaQts. 
The  good  conduct  of  the  Company  in  the 
administration  of  India  was  generally  ac- 
knowledged.^  Let  it  be  compared  with 
that  pursued  |;enerally  by  colonial  govern- 
ments. No  individual  was  sent  out  by 
them  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for 
him,  however  unfit  in  character  and  ability 
for  the  situation  to  which  he  might  be  ap* 
pointed.  The  civil  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany were,  in  j^neral,  men  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description ;  and  there  was  no 
stronger  illuftration  of  the  evils  of  meddling 
with  the  Company's  affairs  than  was  to  be 
found  in  the  interference  on  the  part  of  hia 
Majesty's  government  with  the  appoint- 
ment of  governor-general  of  India ;  by 
which  it  sometimes  occurred,  that  an  in- 
dividual was  placed  in  that  high  situation 
—a  situation,  on  the  due  execution  of  the 
duties  of  which  the  happiness  of  so  many 
millions  of  human  beings  depended,  mere-> 
ly  because  he  was  in  circumstances  of  such 
embarrassment,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  remain  without  otter  ruin  in  this 
country.  He  owned  that  he  considered 
the  late  appointment  to  the  government  of 
Bengal  as  a  reprehensibte  one;  and  he 
was  persuaded  that  the  Company  would 
not  have  acceded  to  it,  had  they  not  eii« 
terUined  a  false  hope,  that  by  so  doing 
they  should  propitiate  his  Majesty's  go- 
vernment in  the  contest  in  which  they 
were  about  to  be  engaged  with  them. 
Adverting  to  the  proposition  of  confim'ng 
the  free  trade  to  the  port  of  London,  he 
admitted,  that  if  it  were  granted  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  granted  to  the  outporU  as  welL 
But  that  which  parliament  were  called 
upon  now  to  do  was,  to  destroy  that  which 
was  already  established  in  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  it  elsewhere;  to  destroy 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  property  already 
in  existence,  in  order  to  give  a  chance  for 
creating  it  where  it  did  not  exist ;  to  pro- 
duce in  the  one  insUnce  a  positive  lots, 
and  in  the  other,  only  a  right  to  make 
profit. 

Mr.  SulUvan  said,  he  introduced  the 
name  of  lord  Melville,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  suting,  that,  after  he  had  found 
from  the  experience  of  a  few  years,  that 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  11 9S  was  not 
adequate  to  the  object,  he  had  the  manli- 
ness to  come  forward  and  admit  it.  He 
then  proposed  an  extension  of  the  trade« 
against  which  the  Company  argued  aa 
they  argue  now ;  but  they  did  not  con- 
vince the  government.  At  the  time  lord 
Melville  made  this  application,  the  mar* 
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qiiis  Wellesley  acted  on  the  same  principle 
in  India;  and  the  consequence  was,  an 
increase  of  tonnage  and  capital. 

Mr.  Baring  said,  the  gofemment  then 
acted  on  the  principle  of  a  regulated  mo-  I 
nopoly.  They  also  gafe  every  informa* ' 
tion  to  the  Company,  which  the  present 
goTernroent  had  not  condescended  to  do, 
bot  referred  them  to  the  petitions  laid 
before  parliament. 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  he  mast  peremp- 
torily  deny  the  statement  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman. So  far  from  not  seeing  the  per- 
sons deputed  by  the  Company,  the  go- 
yeriiment,  for  four  days,  were  in  constant 
discussion  with  them.  That  discussion 
was  broken  off*  in  consequence  of  the 
Company  coming  to  an  imperati? e  deci- 
sion. 

Mr.  Tiofuy  said,  when  the  Company 
desired  to  know  the  arguments  by  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  out*ports  had  con- 
verted his  Majesty's  ministers,  instead  of 
giving  them  that  information,  they  were 
referred  to  the  petitions. 

Lord  Castleren^  said,  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters had  learned  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  own  understandings.  They  had 
stated,  in  their  places,  in  parliament,  the 
grounds  on  which  they  acted.  This  pro- 
ceeding, he  believed,  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  the  constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thomas  Comienay  said,  that  the 
letter  of  the  noble  earl  (Buckinghamshire) 
to  who|n  he  l\ad  the  honour  of  being  offi- 
cially attached,  which  had  been  alluded 
to,  as  referring  the  court  of  directors  to 
the  petitions  presented  to  parliament  for 
the  arguments  upon  which  the  measure 
proposed  by  government  rested,  ha(l  rela- 
tion merely  to  the  question,  whether  or 
not  the  imports  should  be  confined  to  the 
port  of  London.  The  course^  of  the  tran- 
saction was  this.  As  early  as  December 
180S,  lord  Melville  had  communicated  to 
the  Company,  the  determination  of  the 
then  cabinet,  the  duke  of  Portland's,  b  the 
following  terms :  •*  It  is  fit  thst  the  court 
should  now  understand  distinctly,  that  I 
cannot  hold  out  to  them  the  smallest  ex- 
pectation that  his  Majesty- 8  ministers  will 
concur  in  an  application  to  parliament  for 
a  renewal  of  any  privileges  to  the  East 
India  Company  which  will  prevent  British 
merchants  and  manufacturers  from  trading 
'  to  and  from  India,  and  the  other  territo- 
ries, within  the  present  lindits  of  the  Com- 
pany's exclusive  trade,  (the  dominions  o( 
Ibe  emper(Nr  of  China  es^cepted)  in  ships 


and>essels  hired  or  freighted  by  them- 
selves, instead  of  being  confined  as  al 
present,  to  ships  in  the  service  of  the  Com- 
pany, or  licensed  by  the  court  of  direc- 
tors."* In  this  first*  communication  from 
government,  there  was  no  limitation  as  io 
the  port  of  London ;  and  he  must  remind 
the  House  in  allusion  to  what  had  been 
said  as  to  the  ministers  having  proceeded 
upon  popular  clamour,  occasioned  by  an 
unusual  stagnation  of  trade,  that  this  letter 
was  written,  not  in  a  period  of  commer- 
cial distress,  bi^t  in  a  year  of  extraordinary 
prosperity.  At  least,  such  the  year  1.80S 
was  supposed  to  be,  at  that  time;  and 
the  argument  was  not  affected  by  any 
subsequent  disappointments.  Some  time 
after  this,  the  court  of  directors  suegested 
that  the  imports  should  be  confined  to  the 
port  of  London.  Lord  Melville's  answer 
was,  that  it  was  probable  that  the  revenue 
would  be  better  secured  by  that  restric- 
tion. In  that  riew,  it  was  a  question  in 
which  the  government  alone  was  con-* 
cerned ;  and  although  ministers  were  al 
first  inclined  to4hink  that  it  rnight  be  ad- 
visable to  confine  the  free  trade  to  London 
in  order  to  prevent  smugglingt  yet  on  a 
due  consideration  of  the  circumstances, 
they  were  of  opinion  that  the  injury  which 
the  outporu  would  sustain  by  the  exclu* 
sion  was  much  greater  than  that  which  the 
revenue  would  sufier  from  the  extension. 
The  arguments  of  the  delegates  from  the 
outports  on  this  subject  were  verbally 
urged  at  conferences  with  ministers,  and 
many  of  the  same  were  urged  in  petitions 
to  parliament ;  when  therefore  the  Com- 
pany desired  to  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  grounds  of  the  present  decision,  his 
noble  friend  naturally  referred  them  to 
the  written  documents.  He  told  them  in 
effect,  that  if  they  were  curious  upon  the 
subject  they  might  thus  gratify  their  cu- 
riosity, for  Mr.  C.  contended,  that  it  was 
purely  a  matter  for  the  decision  of  govern* 
ment,  and  that  the  Company  had  no  riffht 
whatever  to  demand  information.  The 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  last  spoken  had 
laid  great  stress  on  the  circumstance,  that 
in  1793  government  communicated  to.  the 
Company  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  out- 
ports ill  support  of  their  allegations;  and 
that  in.the  present  instance  no  such  step  had 
been  resorted  to.  But  the  cases  were  difiRsr* 
ent.  In  17 93  the  ground  of  the  application' 
made  by  the  merchants  of  the  outports 
was  the  existence  of  what  was  styled  the 

*  See  vol*  23,  App.  cxxiii* 
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«  cUodettiDe  Irade/  of  which  goTtrnaent 
until  that  moment  were  ignormnt.  Now» 
the  ground  of  their  appPication  was  on«  o( 
notoriety — the  trade  carried  on  by  foreign- 
era,  and  known  to  the  whole  world  for 
many  years. 

Of  all  the  propositions  that  had  been 
made,  that  of  opening  the  trade  to  the 
|K>rt  of  London  alone  appeared  to  him  to 
be  the  most  preposterous,  tie  certainly 
thought,  or  rather  he  should  say,  he  had 
thought,  that  a  great  deal  might  be  said 
in  defence  of  the  present  system  ;  he  had 
thought  so  until  he  last  night  heard  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tierney)  advo- 
cate the  arrangement  as  it  now  stood,  but 
bis  speech  persoaded  him  that  he  was  de* 
ceifed  in  his  opinion.  He  could  nerer, 
however,  come  to  an  nnderatanding  with 
that  right  hon.  gentleman,  unless  they 
could  agree  in  this ; — that  the  natural 
state  of  things  was  the  free  trade,  and  that 
it  rested  with  the  advocates  of  the  other 
aide  of  the  question  to  make  oat  the  reason 
of  any  restriction. 

With  respect  to  what  bad  been  said  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  present  system,  and 
of  iu  having  stood  the  test  of  experience  ; 
Mr.  C.  observed,  that  the  arrangement  of 
1705  had  lasted  only  seven  years.  It  was 
io  inadequate  to  its  purpose  that  it  was 
foand  necessary  to  alter  it  in  1 800.  Much 
stress  bad  been  laid  upon  the  opinion  of 
the  late  lord  Melville ;— now,  his  lord- 
ship in  1793  had  distinctly  stated,  that  he 
did  not  think  the  exclusive  trade  essential 
to  the  Company's  afiaira;  it  was  very 
true,  that  in  1801  or  1802»  be  had  ex- 
pressed himself  more  favourably  towards 
the  monopoly,  but  that  was  when  he  had 
a  point  to  gain  with  the  Company;  he 
yim»  endeavouring  to  persuade  them  to 
consent,  during  the  exclusive  charter,  to 
certain  modifications  of  it,  and  he  natu- 
rally took  pains  to  satisfy  them  that  he 
bad  no  stronger  measure  behind. 

In  reference  to  the  additional  freedom 
that  had  been  given  about  that  period,  he 
most  remind  the  House  that  it  appeared 
from  papers  on  the  table,  that  immediately 
after  the  increased  facilities  afforded  by 
lord  Wellesley,  the  imports  into  India  had 
been  doubled;  and  they  had  continued 
upon  the  enlarged  scale  ever  sinc^.  He 
owned  that  he  did  not  quite  understand 
this  fact,  but  so  it  was ;  and  as  far  as  it 
proved  any  thing,  it  was  in  favour  of 
freedom. 

A  great  deal '  bad  been  said  by  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side,  with  respect  to  the 
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evidence  given  against  the  firee  trade. 
He  contended  that  the  testimony  of  some 
of  the  most  able  of  the  witnesses  was  in  ita 
favour.  Colonel  Monro,  and  Mr.  Cock- 
bum,  had  both  stated,  that  a  free  trade 
was  desirable,  because  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial  to  India.  As  to  the  danger  arising 
from  the  intercourse,  the  House  had  e 
number  of  stories,  and  it  was  observable 
that  different  witnesses  repeated  the  same^ 
which  seemed  to  evince  in  them  a  paucity 
of  cases.  One  told  of  a  cow  that  had  beea 
killed  in  the  y«ar  1670 ;  another  (general 
Kyd  he  believed)  spoke  of  a  great  uproar 
raised  in  India  by  a  monkey  being  shot 
near  a  pagoda.  By  whom  ?— By  a  cornet 
of  horse  : — if  that  proved  any  thing,  it 
proved  that  we  ought  to  recall  all  our  dra- 
goons. Even  colonel  Munro  told  the 
House  of  a  poor  man  who  had  been  kept 
out  of  his  own  houie  for  a  month,  a  case 
which  excited  the  feeling  of  the  House. 
By  whom  was  this  done  ?  By  a  Dsne ; 
but,  said  colonel  Munro,  if  it  bad  been  stn 
Englishman  he  would  have  kicked  the 
Hindoo  out  of  the  house  I  He  must  really 
submit  that  this  evidence  was  trifling. 

There  was  another  part  of  the  subject 
upon  which  he  was  very  anxious.  He 
could  not  but  think  that  the  observations  of 
an  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Rickards)  were 
more  relevant  to  the  matter  than  they  had 
been  considered  by  some  gentlemen  wh» 
had  spoken*  He  did  consider  that  the 
measure  was  to  be  looked  at  as  it  affected 
the  natives  of  India;  he  appealed.to  the 
letter  of  lord  Wellesley,  dated  19tb  July 
IB04,  relative  to  the  native  weavers  (now 
on  the  table)  as  shewing  the  connection 
between  the  free  trade  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  people  of  Hindosun. 

Restraining  the  desire  which  he  felt  to 
enlarge  upon  these  topics,  he  would  only 
say;— that  in  voting  for  the  resolution* 
he  was  not  sure  that  he  was  doing  that 
which  would  be  very  beneficial  either  to 
this  country  or  to  India,  but  he  was  sure 
that  he  was  bringing  the  business  to  the 
only  certam  test.  He  was  sat'isfied  that 
he  wi^  affording  to  that  interesting  people* 
as  they  had  been  justly  stiled,— our  fellow* 
subjects  in  Hindosun-*the  only  chance 
which  they  had  of  being  placed  upon  a 
footing  of  equal  advantage  with  ourselves, 
and  taking  one  stejp  towards  bringing 
about  the  period,  if  ever  it  was  ta  arrive^ 
in  which  tiie  Hindoos  would  hold  to  the 
same  laws  with  us,  and  (he  for  one  would 
^dd)  bow  to  the  same  God. 

Mr*  Uanry  Thamtm  said,  that  monopoly 
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fl^  in  Hsfelf  ft  ihing  that  could  dot  bt 
lo6k^  to  with  complacency ;  bat  in  cbti. 
lideritl^  th«  whole  of  the  subject  to^their 
be  bad  cbtti^  to  much  the  sanie  concldiioti 
ia  hii  mttjeaty^a  Mititttef^  tlainely,  that  a 
qualified  mofvopo}5f'  was  the  mo«t  advisable 

Kan  in  th^  p^esent  stat^  of  Ihdia,  and  there- 
re  he  taW  ho  s^iobs  objectiort  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  China  monopoly  to  twenty 
year*.  ThegfinehiicharacterortheCotnpa- 
dy  was  high  in  comparison  with  thlfir  com* 
fletftors^  as  their  thide  was  carried  on  in  a 
ttannei'  mdch  Aiore  libera!  than  priTate 
tradera  cotiid  adopt.  The  sy^em  which 
bad  eitable<t  a  Mtion  of  fO  or  f H  milKons 
of  |»^opIe  to  gote^n  60  millions  Whh 
ittc^^ssy  &t  a  distance  of  9,000  thUen,  most 
be  in  many  respects  a  good  one.  It  hkd 
Imrared  tcf  the  people  of  India  sohte  6f  the 
beat  and  gr^test  chaMcters  in  ibis  codtitf  y 
fm  their  gorerno^sr;  and  had  formed  a 
check  qpon  the  goTernment  at  home,  S6 
as  to  prevent  the  refos^  of  the  coilOftry 
ttt^tli  beiff^sent  ont.  This  rnnst  have  had 
i  gi^at  effect  Off  tb^  natives;  and  the 
mmost  caotion  oOght  to  be  observed  in 
^rodadtig  a  change.  The  ch^attet  tff 
Ihe  natives  oOght  to  be  raised  before  a 
p(^(^tly  onconf^olled  intercotr^se  was  al- 
lowed. Advf rtmg,  tberi,  to  the  speech  of 
to  hofr.  gehtlemam  opposite  (Mr.  Kicards), 
Which  biid  mad«  a  ^eai  Impression,  ht 
iMed,  that  he  bad  srftfce  looked  lAto  th^ 
dotaments,  aim)  found  that  they  did  not  at 
«fl  bear  ons  ihti  conclusions  of  the  hon. 
genfleman,  that  the  land  revenue  systeM 
wsis  a  bad  ofie.  The  comparison,  as  had 
hieii  jostly  observed,  ought  fo  be  made 
between  the  state  of  the  people  of  India 
ttO#,  and  their  former  condition.  There 
eoald  be  no  doubt  hot  it  was  considerably 
cmeli^arted.  H*  was,  however,  in  favom* 
<rf  exten^g  the.atKrantage  of  our  com* 
floeree  With  thart  Cotintry  to  a  certain 
tfegree ;  btrt  he  muM  con^ss,  his  opinion 
iras  in  ^vour  of  ^nfiniog  the  eittension, 
for  a  abort  period  art  f^afst,  to  London. 

Mr.  Fttstoh  iitopressiVely  animadverted 
^ipovt  th^  stat^  of  s6ciety  in  India;  described 
hy  the  hoh.  gentleman  who  spoke  fast,  in 
which  society  the  ma^  were  extremely 
depressned;  amf  (he  few  est^emely  ad- 
taneed.  This  he  conceived  to  be  a  sute 
Which*  ooght  not  td  exist  in  any  well 
related  gOVenhnent;  and  snfficiently 
illnstrated  the  natore  of  the  comfort  and 
Aappinesa  commnnitaied'  by  the  India 
Cotoi^^a^  t<y  their  aobjects,  on  Which 
fffOnhd  tlWs  Company  had  betdr  so  Very 
mtfly  panegyrized* 

(VOL^XXVL) 


GeneM  OfkMctjyne  replied  to  several 
statements  iO  the  speech  delivered  by  a 
right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tiemey)  last 
night.  On  the  subject  of  the  probable 
trade  fVom  the  bur-pdtts,  if  it  Were  true, 
as  so  cOntidently  stated,  that  only  two  or 
three  ships  were  likely  to  be  sent  oat  by 
those  ports,  what  danger  could  be  appre- 
hended by  th«  India  Company,  from  the 
proposed  opening  of  the  trade  ?  Then  as 
to  the  apprehension  of  e?ttravagant  specu- 
lations of  the  opening  of  this  trade,  there 
Could  be  no  serious  ground  for  amy  such  ap- 
prehensioO,  for,  independently  of  the  usual 
cftKtion  of  mercahtile  speculators,  the 
event  of  the  sbeculatlons  to  South  Ame- 
rica htfd  served  to  teach  a  lesson  calculated 
to  preteiHany  extravagance  on  this  point. 
Adverting  to  the  speech  of  Mr.  RfcardS, 
#hich  be  thought  entitled  to  particular 
attetrtit^,  the  hon.  officer  ask^d  upon  whdt, 
ground  certain  gentletiien  could  feel  theih- 
aelvea  justified,  after  that  speech,  in  so 
emphatically  dwelling  upon  the  slave 
trade.  Which  his  constituents  of  Liverpool 
praised  only  while  it  was  sanctioned  by 
the  fegislatttre,  abandoning  it  as  soon  as 
the  legislature,  hi  its  wisdom,  thought 
proper  to  decree  its  abolition.  But,  ad- 
n^itting  the  most  exaggerated  description 
that  fiad  been  sent  forth  with  regard  to 
the  state  of  the  slaves  during  the  existence 
of  the  erade,  what  was  that  state  compared 
to  the  situation  of  the  Hindoos  under  the 
boasted  governmerrt  of  the  East  India 
Company?  From  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Graham,^  it  appeared,  that  these  people 
Were  vrhoUy  destitute  of  any  comfort; 
that  they  resided  in  mud  huts,  without 
airy  artrcfe  of  accommodation  but  a 
v^ooden  platter,  worth  something  less  than ' 
afttAhittg;  without' any  furniture  what- 
ever, 01*  any  bed,  btrt  the  bare  Sfround*; 
ttni,  according  to  the  deposition  or  colonel 
MonTO,f  ninety-nme  oat  of  every  hundred 
oi  the  Hindoo  people  were  in  that  state, 
and  henee^  iti  was  that  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  as  to  the  improbability  of  any 
ititn'Oased  demand  fbr  our  manufactures  ia 
India.  But  with*  a  people  in  such  a  state 
of  misery,  infinitely  worse  than  any  por«> 
tion  of  our  colonial  slaves  were  ever  even 
alieifed  to  be-^in  a  worse  state,  in  fact, 
than  our  gypsies,  or  any  other  description 
of  our  subjects,  how  could  the  glowing 
panegyrics  upon  the  government  of  the 
mdfia  Company  which   the   House  had. 


(«N) 


*  See  vol.  25,  p. 
f  Ibid.  j;>.  77#. 
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heard  be  deemed  ereo  excasable  ?  These 
Hindoos  bad,  be  observed,  been  often  said 
to  be  imrootable  in  their  opinions,  but 
while  the  absurdity  of  the  assertion  as  to 
the  immutability  of  their  disposition  had 
been  fully  shewn,  it  was^  he  thought,  quite 
evident  that  they  must  continue  immuta- 
ble in  wretchedness,  if  left  under  the 
system  of  government  at  present  and  so 
lopg  administered  by  the  India  Company. 
The  honourable  officer  described  the  mode 
of  smuggling  carried  on  by  the  agents  of 
the  India  Company,  which  he  could  not 
but  consider  as  wholly  singular,  particu- 
larly in  respect  to  the  landing  of  what 
were  called  presents,  by  which  mode  the 
revenue  was  defrauded  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  by  these  professedly  zealous 
opponents  of  smuggling,  who,  to  prevent 
the  evil,  would  coimne  the  India  trade  to 
the  port  of  London ;  but  he  bad  no  doubt 
that  smuggling  could  be  at  effectually 
prevented,  and  the  trade  in  every  other 
respect  as  well  carried  on  in  the  ports  of 
Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Hull,  as  in  the  ports 
of  London.  To  prove  this  be  knew  that  a 
variety  of  evidence  could  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  among  others  the  comptrollers 
and  collectors  of  the  customs  at  the  ports 
he  had  stated,  if  the  production  of  such 
evidence  bad  not  been  prevented  by  the 
delay  which  the  India  Company  created 
through  the  number  of  witnesses  they  had 
brought  forward,  which  witnesses  although 
to  very  numerous,  it  was  really  not  thought 
necessary,  by  the  advocates  for  the  out- 
ports,  to  rebut 

Mr.  C.  Grant,  jun.  denied  that  he  had 
stated  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
Hindoos  to  be  immutable.  He  only  said, 
that  there  was  no  ^reat  probability  of  an 
immediate  or  rapid  improvemei^t  or  change 
in  their  habits,  manners  and  wants,  such 
as  some  gentlemen  had  represented,  or 
figured  to  themselves.  That  they  had 
been  engaged  in  foreign  armieir  and  still 
remained  the  same  in  their  own  modes 
and  customs,  only  proved  how  trifling 
was  the  prospect  of  their  emerging  out  of 
their  prejudices,  and  he  had  mentioned 
their  religion  as  one  of  the  strongest  of 
those  prejudices.  He  had  defended  the 
present  system  of  government  in  India, 
not  as  an  hon.  gentleman  would  represent, 
on  the  ground  of  the  respect  due  to  its 
antiquity,  but  on  its  merits.  He  had  op- 
^  posed  the  Catholic  system  as  being  raai- 
cally  bad ;  he  supported  the  present  system 
of  government  in  India  as  being  radically 
good.    The  Catholics  did  not  look  to  the 
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law  for  protection — the  Indians  did.  If, 
however,  there  was  not  danger  in  this  in* 
novation,  as  some  gentlemen  would  in- 
sinuate, why  not  grant  an  unrestrained 
trade?  It  was,  he  contended,  from  th« 
stated  periodical  sales  alone,  that  the  Com- 
pany were  enabled  to  answer  their  home 
demands,  amounting  to  four  millions,  and 
if  these  regular  sales  were  broken  in  npon, 
the  regular  payments,  and  of  course,  the 
credit  of  the  Company,  must  be  destroyed. 
The  right  of  sending  out  free  merchants, 
too,  which  was  now  in  the  Company, 
and  which  it  was  proposed  to  transfer 
over  to  the  f^overnment,  would  be  produc- 
tive of  injurious  effects  to  this  coun* 
try,  by  extending  miaistertal  political  in* 
fluence. 

Mr.  Thmoi  Qmrienay  said  a  few  words 
in  explanation  of  some  points  alluded  to 
by  the  honourable  gentleman  who  spoke 
lasu 

Mr.  Robert  Thornton  said,  the  only 
charge  against  the  Company  as  far  as  he 
could  conceive  it,  was  this,  that  they  had 
governed  India  well.  If  the  present  ma- 
terial change  was  to  be  thrust  upon  them, 
they  could  onfy  say,  they  received  it  as  it 
was  given.  He  spoke  here  not  as  a  pro- 
prietor of  East  India  stock,  but  as  entirely- 
British  and  Asiatic.  If  the  Company  were 
not  entitled  to  what  they  asked,  let  them 
not  have  it.  India  was  the  jewel  upon 
which  the  Tyrant  of  the  Continent  had, 
for  years,  been  eagerly  bent,  and  he  bad 
not  had  it ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  now, 
more  than  at  any  former  period,  secure 
from  his  grasp.  It  was  the  East  India 
Company  that  had  done  this^  while  hard* 
ly  another  object  of  hb  ambition  had  been 
able  succeufuUy  to  oppose  his  efforts* 
The  Company  had  secured  India  at  great 
ezpence  and  peril ;  let  this  country  Uiink 
well  before  they,  by  adopting  the  present 
measure,  endangered  its  safety.  The 
Company  had  governed  India  well,  else 
a  handful  of  Europeans  could  never  have 
governed  sixty  millions  of  people.  The 
natives  had  trusted  the  Company  for 
a  while,  and  now  the  Company  governed 
them  by  affection  more  than  by  their  army, 
Mr.  Hastings  in  his  writings  had  said,  that 
there  would  be  an  instantaneous  fall  of  the 
country  of  India,  whenever  a  chana^  of 
opinion  as  to  its  government  took  place. 
The  House  was  now  risking  this  instanta- 
neous fall  by  the  present  innovation,  and 
let  them  recollect,  that  if  they  once  lost 
India,  thev  lost  it  for  ever.  He  did  not 
say,  that  the  habits  of  the  Indians  were  im« 
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mutable^  particularly  in  religious  matters, 
but  any  change  in  their  habits  and  opi- 
nions was  more  likely  to  be  effected  by 
the  Company,  than  by  any  other  descrip* 
tion  of  persons,  and  this  must  be  done  gra- 
dually and  slowly.  In  continuing  the 
trade  to  the  port  of  London,  they  confer- 
red  a  benefit  on  the  whole  country,  and 
m  a  peculiar  manner  on  the  50,000  inha- 
bitants along  the  banks  of  the  Thames, 
inrho  by  the  present  measure  roust  be  set 
aside.  Gentlemen  talked  of  giving  the 
trade  back  to  the  Company,  if  the  mea- 
sure proposed  should  not  succeed.  But 
bow  could  the  trade  be  given  back  to  them 
after  the  establishment  was  destroyed  ?  It 
was  easy  to  destroy,  but  it  was  not  so  easy 
to  build  up  again.  Let  the  House  agree 
to  the  measure  now  proposed,  and  in  a  few 
years— a  very  few  years— they  would  see 
those  very  petitioners  who  were  now  con« 
tending  for  an  open  trade,  again  coming 
to  the  bar,  telling  them  that  they  had 
been  deceived ;  that  instead  of  a  boon,  the 
House  had  conferred  on  them  a  serious 
evil  ;  and  that  they  must  give  them  the 
China  trade  to  make  theur  some  amends. 
In  this  way  would  the  country  lose  the 
trade  of  China,  as,  by  the  present  measure, 
ther«  was  every  reason  to  apprehend  they 
must  lose  the  territory  of  India.  The 
Company  tnast  submit  to  such  terms  as  the 
House  chose  to  impose  on  them,  but  they 
could  not  commit  ftlo  de  te,  or  assassinate 
theruselves  by  agreeing  to  such  a  measure 
as  the  present  without  using  against  it  every 
remonstrance  in  their  power. 

Sir  Nicholas  CouUkurst  relied  most  con- 
fidently on  the  wisdom  of  parliament,  and 
thought  the  most  politic  course  bad  been 
adopted  by  government.  It  had  his  cor- 
dial approbation,  particularly  that  part  of 
it  which  was  contained  in  the  resolution 
now  before  the  committee. 

Mr.  A,  Robiiuon  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
Company's  claims.  Although  he  did  not 
wish  for  a  continuance  of  all  parts  of  the 
old  system,  he  was  afraid  that  they  were 
about  to  open  the  doors  more  than  was 
consistent  either  with  the  true  interests  of 
India  or  of  Great  Britain. 

Colonel  Lcwihcr  was  an  advocate  for 
the  old  system,  and  the  rights  of  the  Com- 
pany. Parliament  ought,  he  said,  to  take 
proper  steps  for  reconciling  the  native 
troops  and  those  of  the  King.  There  Were 
many  discontents  among  them,  which 
ought  to  be  removed.  It  was  upon  the 
native  troops,  principally,  that  the  con* 
iinoance  of  oor  Indian  empire  depended. 
8 


Mr.  Siamjbrth  spoke  aeainst  the  mono- 
poly. He  disapproved  of  the  term  of  one 
month,  allowed  to  the  Company  in  the 
Resolution  for  granting  or  refusing  K- 
cences.  A  few  years  ago  he  was  refused 
leave  by  the  Company  to  import  hemp 
from  India  on  his  own  account,  and  in  his 
own  ships.  They  assigned  no  reason,  but 
that  it  might  injure  or  ruin  him.  But  this 
was  no  argument.  He  complained  of  the 
delays  experienced  by  merchants  at  all 
concerned  with  the  East  India  Company, 
particularly  when  applying  for  licences* 
and  wished  to  know  how  the  circuitous 
intercourse  was  to  be  arranged. 

Lord  Coulcrtagh  repeated  what  he  had 
stated  in  his  opening  speech,  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  government  to  reserve  the 
question  on  the  circuitous  trade  for  after 
consideration.  It  was  their  wish  to  give 
it  a  liberal  latitude,  and  so  to  manage  it,  as 
to  enable  the  merchants  to  meet  every 
market  on  fair  terms.  With  respect  to 
the  delays  complained  of  respecting  li- 
cences, he  apprehended  ther^  could  be  no 
objectioa  to  reducing  the  period  within 
which  they  were  to  be  granted,  after  ap- 
plication was  made,  from  a  month  to  14 
days.  The  latter  period,  he  thought, 
would  give  sufficient  time  to  the  directors 
to  consider  of  any  application  they  might 
receive. 

Mr.  Charles  Grant,  sen.  supported  the 
statements  which  he  had  formerly  made* 
by  ample  and  ingenious  calculations, 
which  tended  to  show  the  increasing 
prospe1*ity  of  the  people  of  India  in  manu- 
factures and  agriculture,  under  the  excel- 
lent management  of  the  Company.  The 
natives  had  been  represented  as  bad  agri- 
culturists, living  in  miserable  hovels»  des- 
titute of  furniture,  suffering  oftentimes  for 
wantof  provisions,  and  altogether  wretched 
in  their  appearance.  These  misfortunes, 
however,  were  not  attributable  to  the  mis- 
management of  the  Company.  The  peo* 
pie,  in  their  habits  and  dispoutions,  were 
unchangeable,  and  under  the  dominion  of 
theii*  princes  they  continued  fpr  many  cen- 
turies, in  the  cultivation  of  the  grounds  in 
strict  conformity  to  the  modes  of  their 
ancestors,  son  succeeding  sire,  and  century 
succeeding  century,  without  suffering  any 
alteration  in  their  mode  of  agricul- 
ture. But  the  difference  was  remark^ 
able  wherever  the  Company  had  the 
influence  to  introduce  a  better  system 
of  husbandry ;  for  the  very  worst  form 
in  which  the  Company's  government  had 
ever  appeared,  was  infinitely  superior  it 
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lb<l(  pf  thf  oj»tive«.      Thff  f»(:p  of  ^he 

duity,  anclf  r  ibe  ^irectfqn  of  EufrQp«aaii» 
ftnd  wheat,  barUy,  cottoo,  rice,  8ug%r,  ficc 
W^re  ^very  v^ber^  abui^d^n^.  The  tax 
paid  00  ibe  produce  of  tb^  Uo4  wa9  (>ne- 
Ibird  of  its  amotiot,  but  (bis  was  |b^  pi^iu- 
f  ipal  t4x,  wbile  in  &igUnd  (b?  amouiH^f 
Ibe  taxfis  was  luppo^d  to  hff  50  ^ef  (:tfi|, 
on  tb^  wbol^  incpoie  of  ibf  coualry.  Tbp 
)ioQ.  g«nt|flin«n  conund^d,  tb^  (bt 
iibilOgO  of  4y«i«qi  would  b^  ipjuriou«  io 
Ihe  govprnm^iu  of  tb«  Company  io  I"di^ 
and  dangeroHf  ^  *k«  ip»W«M  of  MlW 
fMun^ryf 

Th^  CAait<r</Zor  o^  <A8  ^xckaqmr  oon- 
tend^^d,  that  th«  measure  propoa(;d  would 
9ot  bavo  ibe  effect  of  adcoiuiog  sk^oi^r* 
iato  India.  Tb«  qut^tion  for  dis^uaaioo 
va?,  in  fact,  very  narrovy,  tbougb  tbe  ^d* 
Tocatea  of  Uie  Coowiioy  bad  tndf^vopred 
to  put  it  on  a  broad  grouud-  T^  differ^* 
ence  between  (he  Company  and  vbo  go*; 
T^Qweot,  was  merely  tbai  ^b«i  Con»p^tQy 
did  not  vi\sk  t\m  ei^ensioa  of  iinporu  (o 
the  Oiit-poru  of  tbie  united  kiogdoQI*  b 
was  evident,  however,  th£^(  aoy  danger  of 
fut  influx  of  strangers  iiuo  India,  wonid 
arise  from  ?essel«  sailing  fcoju  this  kiAg" 
doo)«  not  Uqm  ihei^  relurnioi;  hUbor. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  contended, 
ih^t  an  increase  of  the  expprUi  |o  India 
pigb^  hereafttr  take  p^ce,  from  the  vM 
increa^O  which  had  actually  happened  oa 
some  articlea.  Thi?  export  of  ootwn 
goods  to  that  country,  had  for  %ome  Ume 
increased  two-fol4  in  every  five  yeaxi,  in 
geometrlcai  progression.  Tbia  wa«  in  an 
article,  too,  which  had  been  *  considered  to 
be  one  in  which  the  Indi^  mAnufiieMirea 
w«re  unrivalled,  leather,  wooUfn  goods* 
%nd  other  articles,  bad  increased  greatly, 
ibougb  noi  in  the  samo  enorn^oi^  propois 
tipn.  The  prpfie  accruingr^  the  Com.-! 
pany  from  the  Indian  uade  waxp  if  any 
libing,  too  inconsiderable  to  form  any  sup^ 
port  to  their  government.  $y  one  Cftlci>» 
fation  it  waa  made  to  ampnnl^  to  two 
millions,  sjnqe  the  renewal  of  the  cbvles 
in  179S,  but  it  wa«  found  tJ^it  the  int^eresl 
bad  been  for^tten.  Thia  formed  a.doi* 
Auction  of  about  t,,400,00<U,  and  in  addif 
tion  to  this  it  was  to  be  conaideced>  thaJl 
the  interest  was  often  for  two  years,  and 
%t  the  Indian  rate.  Thus,  a»  the  charge 
amounted  to  I,400>Q00/.  under  a  calcular 
tion  at  5  per  cent^  and  for  one  year  on 
each  iuvijsiment,  the  real  amount  muai 
kave  b«^a  muclt  greater*     The  directon^ 
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being  thus  deprived  of  nothifUl  valuable, 
and  having  secured  to  them  (bs  a4qiiiM*> 
tration  of  a  nobU  empire  and  a  most  valo* 
able  branch  of  trade«  namely,  ibat  to 
CbioHi  cquld  not  with  propriety  be  dissa- 
tisfied. The  measure  proposed  to  be 
adopted  would  not  tend  to  make  the 
Company  abandon  their  trade ;  tbe  traffic 
of  China  was  reserved  for  them  exci«* 
sively,  and  they  would  find  that  the  par^> 
pipat^>n  of  the  private  traders  to  the  ex- 
tent proposed  would  not  discourage  the 
trade  which  they  at  present  enjoyed. 
fbfi  Resolutions  aubmitted  to  the  Ond- 
mittee  were  founded  on  sound  legislatiTe 
principlet^  and  intended  for  the  weiisre 
of  England  and  those  extensive  di4ncu 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Compaoy. 
The  purposes  of  the  measure  were  to  re* 
ffnlate  the  introduction  of  Europeans  into 
India,  (o  n^intain  the  present  happioeii 
of  tbe  people,  and  promo^  tbe  fuuure;  to 
cherish  tbe  manufactures  at  home,  by  per# 
mitting  the  importation  of  the  raw  mate* 
rials  from  India,  to  encourage  tbe  people 
of  I^ia  by  the  exportation  of  British  ma* 
nu&ctures  in  their  indnatrious  babibt;  and 
on  the  whole  to  promote  civilixation,  en- 
large trade,  and  increase  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Gr<miM  sen.  maintained  tbe  acca< 
racy  of  his  former  sutements,  to  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Excboc^^er  could  not  en* 
tirely  agree. 

Mr.  Pcrbc*  spoke  at  le^^^  against  the 
monopoly  of  the  £asfi  li^a.  Company,  and 
in  favour  of  opening  the  trade ;  contending 
that  the  consumption  o(  English  mano£K- 
tures,  particularly  piece  goods,  bad  msch 
increased  within  this  la^t  20  yfars,  and 
could  be  still  increa,sacl  in  a  very  great 
degree*  He  maintainiHiK  that  Ihe  trade 
of  littdia  could  be  made  ad.vantageonito 

,  the  private  trader  as  well  as  to  the  Con* 
pany,  who  could  make  their  remittsucst 

t  through  themi  with  advai^tage* 

Lord  Ca9$Ur9Qgk  bad  all  ab)9g  vak'' 
tained  that  principto,  and  contended 
strongly,  that  the  Company  ougbt,  in  ^ 
gacd,  to  their  own  interesw  and  to  Mtose  « 
tb^  public,  fairly  to  al^a^doA  tbe  uradfte 

•  India,  by  which  they  vroce  losers,  wbj^ 

!  was  obnoxious^  aiMl  supposed  to  beit^<>- 
rions  to  others,  in  ordec  tO'  liout  their  al- 
^tion  totheir  trade  toChina»aiidtothe 
exercise  of  those  political  funjCtions  they 
had  hitherto  filled  with,  so,  mncb  credit  to 
thoqdselves^  and  so  much' aflw^tage  jQ 
the  country.  He  bad  coojplfltcly  msdi 
up  his  mind,  that  the.  nem  pko»^i«M«^i*^ 
pmticabl0»  and  naceiaaiQe* 
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Mr*  GrmUl^  300.  detifed  ibal  the  Coart 
ofI>irecU)r«  might  ha?e  the  int^otiopa  of 
goyeram^ntio  writing,  in  grder  to  take 
them  into  ponsideratioo,  as  thi«  placed  the 
question  in  a  new  light;  but 

l4>rd  Coulert^h  declined  the  propo«i* 
tioi^  as  the  vi^ws  of  goternment  bad  al« 
ready  been  complexly  explained  la9t 
Jionday,  in  a  a^tDierenee  which  the  noble 
earl  at  the  head  df  the  Board  of  Control 
IMfid  himself  had  with  the  cha^irman  and 
depqty  chairman  of  the  Conrt  of  X)irec* 
tors. 

Mr.  Coimmg,  at  that  bte  bom'>  imdk]  con* 
^dering  th^t  many  other  opportunities 
would  offer  for  debating  the  different 
branches  of  the  question^  dni  not  feel  dis^^ 
posed  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the  Com* 
mittee.  He  then  shortly  replied  to  the 
argamentf  -ad? aoced  by  the  advocates  for 
the  cause  of  the  Company.  He  was 
luixious  that  the  House  should  come  to  a 
vote  npon  the  question  before  them*  and 
that  the  whole  subject  shoo^^  if  possible* 
bfi  decided  during  that  session.  He 
thought  that  delay  was  to  be  deprecated 
by  all  parties,  but  more  especially  by  tbe 
'&a»i  India  Company.  He  defended  the 
proposed  system^  against  the  two  principal 
^goments  that  had  been  advanced  against 
it :  first,  that  it  would  produce  no  benefit 
lo  the  private  merchant;  and  next,  thait 
government^  while  they  pretended  to 
tbrow  the  trade  open,  ha9  ioiposed  restric* 
Uons  which  defeated  the  object.  He  re^ 
peated  that  he  was  particularly  anxious 
tli#  Resolutions  should  be  voted  that  night, 
because,  if  the  business  were  left  over  till 
ne;^  session,  should  peace  be  concluded 
widi  America,  or  any  other  power,  it 
would  entirely  alter  the  features  of  tbe 
eaae* 

Sir  J.  Newport  said,  that  if  peace  with 
Aoaeiiea,  Of  any  other  power,  would 
change  ibe  liwtarea  of  tbe  case,  it  was  an 
argvmeiU  against  granting  any  chaner  to 
Uie  Company;  because,  by  granting  a 
ekarter,  the  discretion  of  parliament  would 
be  tied  op  ior  a  certain  period*  He  ob<* 
serred  on  the  inconaistency  of  the  right 
boo*  g^tleman  as  well  as  all  those  who 
anpported  half  qieasarea  like  the  pcesemU 
when  their  argmnents  necessarily  went  to 
tbe  complete  abolition  of  the  monopoly. 

Mr.  i^cmtmln^  rose  and  said,  that  he  coa^ 
sjdered  the  ResoUiUons  now  before  the 
Commi¥e#  of  such  impprtaniBe  th^i  be 
should  take  aja  opportunity,  on  a  fu^Mnre  oc^ 
caaioPi,  te*  move  an  amendment,  tbat  the 
cbMlaff  of  tbe  Xait  India  Company*  at  en 


[as* 


in  its  limited  formi  should  ooly  he  renew** 
ed  for  seven  years  \  if  be  should  fail  io 
this  attempt  he  should  divide  ^e  Houso 
upmi  the  question  tbat  tbe  period  be  ten 
years,  and  if  still  unsuccessful^  he  should 
endeavour  to  postpone  tbe  whole  of  thia 
important  sut>j|ect  until  next  session. 

btrapj^ers  were  ordered  then  to  with- 
draw for  a  division*  but 

Mr.  Tien^  rose  and  observed,  that  he 
should  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  the 
sense  of  the  Committee  now  upon  tbe  ques« 
tion  before^  it,  but  should  jreserve  himself 
until  tbe  Report  was  brought  up,  when  he 
would  propose  an  amendment. 

Lord  C(»tlereagk  begged  to  be  informed 
generally  what  was  the  nature  of  tbf 
amendment  to  be  suggested  ? 

Mr.  TkrB^  replied,  tbat  he  did  not 
mean  to  pledge  himself  as  to  the  mode  of 
proceeding  he  should  adopt,  but  as  at  pre* 
sent  advised,  he  should  move  several  de* 
claratory  Resolutions  upon  topics  not  dis* 
puted-^such  as  the  excellent  political  ad* 
ministration  of  the  affairs  of  India  by  the 
Company.  He  should  then  suggest  othof 
amendments  to  the  plan  of  ihe  noble  lord, 
the  efiect  of  which  would  be  to  alter  en* 
tirely  tbe  system  he  bad  laid  before  the 
House,  and  to  renew,  nearly  in  its  old  fornn 
the  charter  of  the  Company.  He  lUse 
gave  some  explanation  of  a  point  upon 
which  he  had  last  night  been  misco»* 
ceived. 

The  question  upon  the  third  R^utioa 
was  then  put  and  carried  in  tbe  affirmaUve 
without  a  division^ 

Mr.  LuMhingtan,  the  chairman,  then  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  remaining  Resoluiions, 
the  fourth  and  fiftb  of  wbWh  were  agreed 
to  with  a  slight  verbal  amendment.  WheA 
he  arrived  at  that  wbicb  respected  tbe  li* 
eences  to  be  given  to  private  ships  by  the 
Board  of  Controul* 

Mr.  doming  expressed  hk  intention^  utt 
the  bringing  up  of  the  Report,  Uk  move  an 
amendment,  to  provide  more  efiectua^y 
tbat  no  licences  should  be  granted  fro«i 
motijvea  of  personal  fiaLvoiur,  and  to  plaee 
the  whole  upon  a  general  «y8tem«  Witb 
regard  to  tbe  wording  of  tbolicencoA  bt 
should  also  have  sevetal  suggestions  !• 
make. 

Lord  Caukreagh  agreed  tbaA  some  ake- 
raUona  in  the  form  of  tbe.  liceoce>  as  well 
aa  of  the  plan,,  might  be  desirable ;.  bee  ak 
lowed  that  tbe^hceo^ing  S3'stem  waa  bad^ 
but  in  some  cases  unavoidable* 

After  som^s  furtber  eonveisaljof^  mi 
which    Messrs.    Tieroey»    Canning,   G* 
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Grant,  and  Robinson  took  a  part,  the  se- 
veral provisoes  connected  with  this  Reso- 
lution were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Tiemey  expressed  a  wish  that  Mr. 
Ponsonby  would  fix  the  time  when  he 
meant,  as  he  proposed,  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  House  upon  the  propriety  of  post- 
poning the  further  consideration  of  this 
measure  until  next  session,  but  Mr.  Pon- 
sonby reserved  the  decision  of  this  point. 

Upon  the  reading  of  the  13th  Hesolu- 
lion,  which  relates  to  the  introduction  of 
missionaries  into  India, 

Mr.  Forbes  forcibly  felt  it  his  duty  to 
oppose  this  Resolution,  convinced  as  he 
was  that  its  adoption  would  lead  to  the 
loss  x>f  India  to  this  country. 

Lord  Cattlereagh  wished  merely  for  the 
present  the  adoption  of  this  Resolution 
pro  forma.  At  the  same  time  he  must  ex* 
press  his  hope,  as  he  beforementioned, 
that  this  question  should  not  be  discussed 
in  that  House,  such  discussion  being  too 
likely  to  produce  mischief  in  India. 

Mr*  Whitbread  ridiculed  the  idea  of  de- 
precating discussion  upon  thisor  any  other 
Suestion  which  the  House  was  required  to 
ecide. 

Mr.  PoMonby  followed  on  the  same  side, 
conceiving  it  a  most  singular  case,  that 
while  the  carrying  of  the  measure  was  to 
produce  no  evil,  to  talk  of  it  would  be 
ruin. 

This  Resolution,  and  the  14th  also, 
were  agreed  to*  The  House  being  re- 
sumed, the  Report  of  the  Committee  was 
ordered  to  be  now  received. 

Resolutions  respbcting  the  Affairs 
OF  THE  East  India  Company.]  Mr.  Lnsh- 
ington  accordingly  reported  from  the 
Committee,  the  following  Resolutions  : 

1.  "  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient,  that 
all  the  privileges,  authorities,  and  immu- 
nities, granted  to  the  United  Company  of 
Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies,  by 
Ti^rtue  of  any  act  or  acts  of  parliament 
now  in  force,  and  all  rules,  regulations, 
and  clauses  affecting  the  same,  shall  con- 
tinue and  be  in  force  for  a  time  to  be  li- 
mited, except  as  far  as  the  same  may  here- 
inafter be  modified  and  repealed. 

2.  *^  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  the  existing  re- 
straints respecting  the  commercial  inter- 
course with  China,  shall  be  continued, 
and  that  the  exclusive  trade  in  tea  shall 
be  preserved  to  the  said  Company,  for  a 
time  to  be  limited. 
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S.  "  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  sf 
this  Committee,  that,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  preceding  Resola- 
tion,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  of  bis  Mt- 
jesty's  subjects  to  export  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandize,  which  can  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  legally  exported  from  sny 
port  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  any  port 
within  the  limits  of  the  charter  of  the  isid 
Company,  as  hereinafter  provided :  and 
that  all  ships  navigated  according  to  lair, 
proceeding  from  any  port  within  t&e  li- 
mits of  the  Company's  charter,  and  beiog 
provided  with  regular  manifests  from  tbe 
last  port  of  clearance,  shall  respectively 
be  permitted  to  import  any  goods,  wares, 
and  merchandize,  the  product  and  manu- 
facture of  any  countries  within  the  said 
limits,  into  any  ports  in  the  United  King- 
dom which  may  be  provided  with  ware- 
houses, together  with  wet  docks  or  btsiosi 
or  such  other  securities  as  shall,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  re- 
spectively, be  fit  and  proper  for  the  depo- 
sit and  safe  custody  of  all  such  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize,  as  well  as  for 
the  collection  of  all  duties  payable  there- 
on, and  shall  have  been  so  declared  by 
the  orders  of  his  Majesty  in  council  in 
Great  Britain,  or  by  the  ord^r  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  in  council  in  Ireland  :  Provided 
always,  that  copies  of  all  such  orders  in 
council  shall  be  laid  before  both  Hooves 
of  Parliament  in  the  session  next  ensuing. 

"  Provided  also.  That  no  ship  or  vessel 
of  less  than  350  tons,  registered  measore* 
ment,  shall  be  permitted  to  clear  ont  from 
any  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  for  any 
port  or  place  within  the  limiu  aforesaidi 
or  be  admitted  to  entry  in  any  port  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  any  place  within 
those  limits. 

'•  Provided  also.  That  no  ship  or  vessel 
shall  proceed  to  any  place  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  Company's  charter  without  a 
licence  to  be  granted  for  that  purpose; 
and  that  no  ship  or  vessel  clearing  oot 
from  any  port  within  the  United  King- 
dom,  shall  proceed  to  any  port  or  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  charter, 
and  under  the  government  of  the  said 
Company,  except  to  one  of  their  princi- 
pal settlemenU  of  Fort  William,  Fort  J^ 
George,  Bombay,  and  Prince  of  Wales's 
Island,  and  that  every  ship  so  proceeding 
shall  be  furnished  with  a  licence  for  that 
purpose  from  the  Court  of  Directors. 

"  Provided  always.  That  nothing  here- 
in contained  thall  be  construed  to  prevent 
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any  ship  or  vessel  from  proceeding  to  any 
place  within  the  limits  afolresaid,  under 
the  especial  authority  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Affairs  of  India  ^  but  that 
all  applications  for  licences  to  proceed  to 
any  place^  not  being  one  of  the  principal 
settlements  of  the  said  Company,  shall  be 
made  to  the  Court  of  Director^,  who  3hall, 
within  fourteen  days  from  the  date  there- 
of, transmit  the  same  to  the  Commissioners 
for  the  Affairs  of  India,  with  any  repre- 
sentation which  the  said  court  may  think 
proper  to  make,  upon  the  subject  of  such 
application;  and  that  the  said  court,  if 
directed  so  to  do  by  the  Commissioners  for 
the  Affairs  of  India,  shall  issue  their  licence 
or  licences  accordingly. 

•'  Provided  also.  That  no  ship  shall  be 
permitted  to  clear  out  from  any  port  of 
the  United  Kingdom  for  India,  unless  at* 
tested  lists  in  duplicate  shall  have  been 
delivered  to  the  principal  officer  of  the 
customs  at  the  port  of  clearance,  specify- 
ing the  number  and  description  of  all  per- 
sons embarked  on  board  of  the  said  ship, 
and  aH  arms  laden  therein;  and  that  all 
persons  proceeding  upon  such  ships  shall, 
upon  their  arrival  m  India,  be  subject  to 
ail  the  existing  regulations  of  the  local 
governments,  and  to  all  other  rules  and 
regulations  that  may  hereafter  be  esta* 
blished,  with  regard  to  the  European  sub- 
jects of  his  Majesty,  resident  in  India. 

*'  Provided  also.  That  upon  any  appli- 
cation made  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  by 
or  Ota  behalf  of  any  person  desirous  of  pro- 
ceeding to  India,  the  Court  of  Directors 
(unless  they  shall  think  fit  to  grant  a  li- 
cen<:e  for  that  purpose),  shall  transmit 
every  such  application,  within  the  term  of 
one  month  from  the  delivery  thereof,  to 
the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India, 
who,  if  they  shall  see  no  objection  there- 
to, may,  and  they  are  hereby  authorized 
to  direct  that  such  person  or  persons 
shoald,  at  the  special  charge  of  him  or 
thetn,  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  India, 
and  that  any  such  person  or  persons  so 
desiring  to  proceed,  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  certificate  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
according  to  such  form  as  shall  be  pre^ 
scribed  by  the  said  commissioners,  signi- 
fying that  such  person  or  persons  have  so 
proceeded  with  the  cognizance  and  under 
(he  sanction  of  the  said  Court  of  Directors, 
and  that  all  such  certificates  shall  be  con- 
sidered by  the  governments  in  India  as 
entitling  such  persons,  while  they  shall 
properly  conduct  themselves,  to  counte- 
nance lyad  prolectidn  in  their  several  pur- 


suits; Subject  to  all  such  provisions  and 
restrictions  as  now  are  in  force,  or  may 
hereafter  be  judged  necessary  with  regard 
to  persons  residing  in  India;  provided  al* 
ways,  that  the  said  court  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  offer  such  representations  to  the  said 
commissioners,  respecting  persons  so  ap- 
plying for  permission  to  reside  in  India, 
as  they  may  at  any  time  think  proper. 

"  Provided  also.  That  no  such  ship 
which  shall  have  proceeded  as  aforesaid, 
shall  be  admitted  to  entry  in  any  port  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  without  a  regular 
manifest,  duly  certified,  according  to  such 
regulations  as  may  hereafter  be  enacted. 

**  Provided  also.  That  no  article  manu- 
factured of  silk,  hair,  or  cotton  wool,  or 
any  mixture  thereof,  shall  be  entered  or 
taken  out  of  any  warehouse,  except  for 
exportation,  unless  the  same  shall  have 
been  brought  into  the  port  of  London,  and 
deposited  in  the  warehouses  of  the  said 
United  Company,  and  that  all  such  arti- 
cles shall  by  them  be  exposed  to  public 
sale  by  auction,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
duties  payable  thereupon;  and  in  all  other 
ports,  as  well  as  the  port  of  London,  such 
articles,  when  entered  and  taken  out  for 
exportation,  shall  be  charged  according  to 
their  value,  under  the  regulations  legally 
applicable  in  other  cases  to  duties  payable 
ad  valorem. 

**  Provided  also.  That  on  the  return  of 
every  ship  from  India,  lists  of  her  crew, 
specifying  the  number  and  description  of 
all  persons  embarked  on  board  the  said 
ship,  and  all  arms  laden  therein,  shall  be 
delivered  to  an  officer  of  the  customs  at 
the  first  port  at  which  she  shall  arrive,  and 
shall  be  by  him  transmitted  to  the  Court 
of  Directors,  according  to  and  subject  to 
such  provisions  as  may  be  made,  with  a 
view  to  the  discovery  of  any  British  sub* 
ject  who  may  have  gone  to  or  remained 
in  India  contrary  to  Uw. 

4.  "  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  as  long  as  the  go- 
vernment of  India  shall  be  administered 
under  the  authority  of  the  said  Company, 
according  to  the  provisions,  limitations^ 
and  regulations  hereafter  to  be  enacted, 
the  rents,  revenues,  and  profits  arising 
from  the  territorial  acquisitions  in  India^ 
shall,  a(ier  defraying  the  expences  of  col- 
lecting the  same,  with  the  several  cbargea 
and  stipulated  payments  ,to  which  the  re- 
venues are  subject,  be  applied  and  dis- 
posed of  according  to  the  following  order 
of  preference  :— 

"  In  the  first  place,  in  defraying  all  the 
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charges  and  exp^ncet  of  raising  ind  as^in* 
taining  the  forces*  as  well  Earopean  as 
nairre*  anillery  and  marine^  on  the  esla* 
blUhmenU  in  India,  and  of  maintaining 
Ibe  forts  and  garrisons  there,  and  provide 
nig  warlike  and  naval  8toras«*^2dl5r,  In 
Ibe  payment  of  the  interest  acoratng  on 
the  debts  owing,  or  which  may  hereafter 
be  incarred  by  the  said  Company  in  Iddta« 
•»«>Sdly,  In  defraying  the  ciril  and  com- 
mercial  estiri)lishments  at  the  several  ueU 
t^mcots  tbere.-^thlyi  That  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  any  surplus  that  may  remain 
of  the  above  described  rents,  rerennes, 
and  profits,  after  providing  for  the  several 
appropriations,  and  defraviiig  the  several 
eaarges  belbre-mentioned,  shall  be  ap* 
piied  to"  the  provision  of  the  Company's 
unvestmenl  in  India,  in  reaiittances  to 
China  for  the  preivision  Off  inveslBMOCS 
there,  or  tovrards  the  Ikjvidation  of  debts 
In  India,  or  snch  oiber  purposes  as  the 
Court  ^  Directwrs^  with  thie  approbation 
of  the  Board  of  Commisstoitersv  shall  from 
lime  to  tfQM  direct 

«  Provided  alwaysw  that  the  apprepria^ 
lion  aforesaid,  shall  not  extend,  or  be  eonM 
atmed  to  attend,  to  pre>adice  or  aflfaeitbe 
nndoabled  sovereignty  of  the  crown  of 
Itta  United  Kingdom  of  Greait  Briurn  and 
beknd  m  and  over  the  said  territorial  ac- 
quisitions, nor  to  preclude  the  said  United 
Company  &em  the  enjoyment  of/  or  claim 
^  an^  rigbts  of  property  thej  now  have, 
or  to  which  Ihey  may  bereafter  be  enti* 
lied,  witlMQ  the  territories  aforeaaidr 

S.  •*  ReaeWed,  Thai  it  is  the  opinion  of 
tins  Committee,  that  the  reeeipta  inio  the 
Company's  treasury  in  Englaad,  from  the 
proeeede  of  the  sa>ea  of  ihelr  goods,  and 
irom  the  profits  arisinig  from  prrvate  add 
privileged  trade,  or  in  any  ether  manner, 
sfaaH  be  applied  and  disposed  of  as  fol- 
ItwB  >M.First,  in  payment  of  biHa  of  ex^ 
change  already  accepted  by  the  Com^* 
pony,  as  the  same  shall  become  due. — 
9dty,  For  the  cuirent  payment  of  debts 
(ihe  principal  of-  the  bond  debt  in  Eng- 
land alwaya  excepted)  as  well  as  interest, 
and  the  commercial  charges  and  expenees 
of  tbo  said  Company.->^3dly,  In  payment 
of  »  dividend  of  ten  pounds  per  cent,  on 
Ibe  present,  or  any  fatare  amount  of  the 
oopHal  stock  of  the  said  Company ;  also 
inr  the  payment  of  a  forther  dividend  of 
lenr  shillings  per  cent,  upon  such  capital 
atneky  sifcer  the  separate  fund  tfpon  which 
th«  same  waa  original  Iv  charged  by  the 
124th  clause  of  the  33a  Geo.  3,  cap.  52, 
shall  have  beoft  exhawted ;  the  said  pay* 
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ments  resMcilvely  to  be  made  balf-yeafly. 
-^4thly#  In  the  redaction  of  the  principal 
of  the  debt  in  India,  or  of  the  bond  debt 
at  home,  as  the  Court  of  Directors,  wHb 
the  approbation  of  the  Board  of  Commie* 
sioners,  shall  from  time  to  time  direct. 

6.  '*  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  when  tbe  prtncipnl 
of  the  debt,  bearing  interest  in  India,  alia!! 
have  been  reduced  to  the  sum  of  ten  mil- 
lions of  pounds  sterling,  calculated  at  tb^ 
exchange  of  t$t  the  Bengal carreni  rupee; 
8r.  the  Madras  pagoda ;  and  2t.  Sd.  tbn 
Bombay  rupee,  and  the  bended  debt  In 
England  shall  hate  beeti  reduced  to  tbe ' 
snm  of  tbre^ millions  of  poanda sterling; 
then  and  thereafter  the  surplus  prooei^ 
whieh  thall  be  found  to  arise  from  the  re- 
venaea  of  India^  and  the  profits  upon  tbe 
trade,  afkr  provld'mg  for  the  pslymeois 
aforesaid,  shall  be  applied  to  the  more 
speedy  repayment  of  the  capital  of  nay 
public  funds  or  securities  which  have  been^ 
or  may  be  created  for  tbe  nse  of  tbe  said 
Company,  the    charges  of  wbieb  bnve 
been^  or  may  be  dlreeied  to  be  borne  by 
tbe  said  Company,  in  virtue  of  any  act  ^ 
wCMeS  parliament;  and  that  any  further 
surplus  that  may  ariaa  slndl  be  set  apart» 
ancf  from  time  to  time  paid  into  tbe  re^ 
cetpt  of  his  Majesty's  exoheqner,  i^  be 
applied  at  pariiament  shall  direct,  witfaont 
any  tnleresi  to  be  paid  to  the  Company^ 
in  respeot  or  forthoute  thereof,  bat  never- 
theless to  be  considered  and  declared  at 
an  eftcMnl  security  to  Ihe  said  Company, 
for  the  eapital  stock  of  the  said  Company, 
and  for  the  dividend  ot  10|  per  cent^  pe^ 
arniom^,  m  respect  thereof,  »st  exceeding 
the  snm  of  twelve  miHione  of  pomids 
sterling ;  and  that  of  the  excess  of  such 
payments,  if  any,  beyond  the  said  amount 
of  tweVre  millions,  one  sixth  part  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  be  reserved  and  re« 
tained  by  the  said  Company  for  their  ovm 
use  and  benefit,  and  the  remaining  five- 
sixths  shall  be  deemed  and  declared  the 
properly  of  the  pnblic^  mid  at  the  dis* 
posfti  of  parKamem. 

'*  Frotidied  also,  that  if  the  Company'i 
debts  in  fcidia,  afeer  the  same  shall  havtf 
been  reduced  to  10/)00,000/.  sterling,  sbi^l 
be  again  increased  beyond  tbe  amount,  o# 
if  their  bond  debt  in  England,  afier  the 
seme  shall  have  been  reduced  to  3',00O,000& 
shall  be  again  increased  beyond  thM  snsir, 
then,  and  so  often  as  either  of  these  cases 
shall  happen,  the  surplus  proceeds  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  redaction  of  audi 
novrdiebli  respectitefy,  uttfH  im-^MH-iil 
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bdiaihin  beagain  reduced  to  10,000,000/. 
Herling,  and  %he  bond  debt  in  England  to 
%flOO,OOOi.  sterling. 

7.  «*  Resolved^  That  it  it  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee^  that  the  said  Company 
shall  direct  and  order  their  books  of  ac- 
count,  at  their  several  presi<lendes  and 
tetlleiBents  in  India,  at  their  factory  in 
China,  at  the  island  of  Saint  Helena,  or 
elsewhere,  and  also  in  England,  to  be  so 
kepi  and  arranged,  as  that  the  same  shall 
contain  and  exhibit  the  receipts,  disburse* 
isents,  debts,  and  assets  appertaining  to, 
or  connected  with,  the  territorial,  politi* 
cal,  and  commercial  branches  of  their  af- 
ftiirs ;  and  that  the  same  shall  be  made  up 
in  soch  manner,  that  the  said  books  shall 
contain  and  exhibit  the  accounts  of  the 
territorial  and  political  departments  sepa* 
rately  and  distinctly  from  snch  as  apper- 
tain  to,  or  are  connected  with,  the  com* 
mercial  branch  of  their  affairs;  and  that 
the  arrangement  of  accounts  so  to  be 
made  shall  be  submitted  to  the  approba- 
tion and  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Com* 
missioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India. 

8.  '^  Resolfed,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
Ibis  Committee^  that  it  is  expedient  that 
ships  bnilt  within  the  British  territories  in 
the  East  Indies,  and  employed  in  the 
commerce  between  India  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  shoald^  during  the  present  war, 
and  for  eighteen  months  after  the  concln- 
sion  thereof,  be  permitted  to  import  any 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  any  countries  within 
the  limits  of  the  East  India  Company's 
charter,  except  as  aforesaid,  or  to  export 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  the  British  settle- 
ments in  the  East  Indies,  or  to  any  of  the 
places  within  the  said  limits,  in  the  same 
manner  as  ships  British-built,  and  duly 
registered  as  such;  and  that,  after  thie 
expiration  of  the  period  above-mentioned, 
the  said  India-built  ships  should  be  liable 
to  soch  other  provisions  as  parliament  may 
from  time  to  time  enact,  for  the  further 
increase  and  encouragement  of  shipping 
and  narigation ;  and  that  effectual  provi- 
sipn  should  be  made,  at  the  charge  of  the 
owners  and  commanders  of  such  ships, 
for  the  maintenance,  while  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  the  Asiatic  sailors  employed 
in  the  navigation,  and  for  the  return  of 
such  sailors  to  their  native  country, 

9.  "  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient  to 
make  provision  for  further  limiting  the 
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granting  of  gratuities  and  pensions  to  of- 
(YOLiXVl.)        / 


fleers,  cItU  and  military,  or  increasing 
the  same,  or  creating  any  new  establish- 
ments  at  home,  in  such  manner  as  may 
effectually  protect  the  funds  of  ^he  said 
Company. 

10.  «'  Revived,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee,  that  all  vacancies  hap- 
pening in  the  office  of  governor  general 
of  Fort  William,  in  Bengal,  or  of  governor 
of  either  of  the  Company's  presidencies  or 
settlehients  of  Fort  St.  George  or  Bombay, 
or  of  governor  of  the  forts  and  garrisons 
of  Fort  William,  Fort  St.  George,  or  Bom- 
bay, or  of  commander  in  chief  of  all  tha 
forces  in  India,  or  of  any  provincial  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces  there,  shall 
continue  to  be  filled  up  and  supplied  by 
the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  said  United 
Company,  subject  nevertheless  to  the  ap* 
probation  of  his  Majesty,  to  be  signified 
in  writing  under  his  royal  sign  manual, 
countersigned  by  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of 
India. 

11.^  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee,  that  the  number  of  his 
Majesty's  troops  in  India  to  be  in  future 
maintamed  by  the  said  Company,  be  li- 
mited ;  and  that  any  augmentation  of 
force  exceeding  the  number  so  to  be  li- 
mited shall,  unless  employed  at  the  ex- 
press requisition  of  the  said  Company,  be 
at  the  public  charge. 

12.  '<  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient  that 
the  Church  establishment  in  the  Britisb 
territories  in  the  East  Indies  should  be 
placed  under  the  superintendence  of  a 
Bishop  and  three  Archdeacons,  and  that 
adequate  provision  should  be  made,  from 
the  territorial  revenues  of  India,  for  their 
maintenance. 

J  9.  «'  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  CommiUee,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
country  to  promote  the  interest  and  hap- 

giness  of  the  native  inhabiunu  of  the 
ritish  dominions  in  India,  and  that  such 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted,  as  may 
tend  to  the  introduction  among  them  of 
useful  knowledge,  and  of  religious  and 
moral  improvement.  That,  in  the  fur- 
therance of  the  above  objects,  sufficient 
facilities  shall  be  afforded  by  law,  to  per- 
sons desirous  of  going  to,  nd  remaining 
in  India  for  the  purpose  of  accof^lishing 
those  benevolent  designs.  *^^ 

*'  Provided  always,  that  the  authority 
of  the  local  governments  respecting  the 
intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the  interior 
of  the  country,  be  presorted,  and  that  the 
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piwiplet  of  the  British  government*  on 
which  the  natires  of  India  ha?e  hitherto 
relied  lor  the  free  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion,  be  inviolably  maintained. 

14.  "  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion 
of  this  Committee,  that  it  is  expedient, 
that  the  statutes  and.  regulations  framed^ 
or  to  be  framed  by  the  Court  of  Directors, 
for  the  good  goverment  of  the  college 
established  by  the  East  India  Company, 
in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  of  the  mi- 
litary seminary  of  the  said  Company,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  as  well  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  offices  connected  therewith, 
or  the  appointment  of  persons  to  fill  such 
offices,  be  subject  to  the  controul  and  re- 
ffulation  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Af- 
rairs  of  India;  and  that  the  power  and  ao* 
thority  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
the  Afiairs  of  India,  shall  be  construed  to 
extend  to  the  issuing  or  sending  orders  or 
instructions  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  for 
the  purpose  of  their  being  transmitted  to 
India,  respecting  the  rules  and  regulations 
and  establishments  of  the  respective  coN 
leges  at  Calcutta  and  Fort  St.  Georse,  or 
any  other  seminaries  which  ma^  be  nere- 
af^r  established  under  the  authority  of 
the  local  governments. 

"  Prorided  always,  that  no  writer  shall 
be  appointed  into  the  senrice  of  the  said 
Company  at  any  of  the  presidencies  of 
Fort  William,  Fort  St.  Geor^,  and>  Bom- 
bay, who  shall  not  have  received  a  course 
of  instruction  at  the  sidd  college  of  Hert- 
ford.** 

Ordered,  That  the  Report  be  taken  into 
fiirther  consideration  upon  Friday. 
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Friday,  June  II. 

Tbbaty  with  SwBDiM.]  The  Earl  of 
Lwerpool  said,  he  presented,  by  order  of 
his  royal  hignesss  the  Prince  Regent,  a 
copy  of  the  Treaty  of  Concert  and  Subsidy 
between  this  coontiy  and  Sweden ;  and 
he  proposed  that  the  same  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  on  Wednesday, 
for  which  day  he  should  now  noTe  that 
the  Lorde  be  summoned. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdak  perceived  that 
much  incmiTenience  would  attend  the  dis« 
cussionv^  this  subject  being  fixed  for 
WedoesclV^^  Sereral  circumstances  ren- 
dered it  extremely  inconvenient  to  him- 
•elf,  aifd  he  was  certain  it  woold  be 
equalljMitcoaTenieiit  for   soToral  other 


noble  lords.  He  had  anotlMr  objectioa 
to  Wednesday,  because  it  was  a  day  never 
appropriated  to  such  very  important  sub-* 
jects  as  that  of  this  Treaty  with  Sweden  ; 
and  it  was  also  a  day,  which,  by  their  late 
regulations,  was  to  be  considered  free 
from  subsequent  debate.  For  these  rea- 
sons, he  trusted  the  noble  earl  would  have 
no  objection  that  Thursday  might  be  ap- 
pointed. 
The  Earl  of  Lwerpool  had  no  objection. 
The  copy  of  the  Treaty  was  laid  on  the 
table,  audit  was  ordered  that  the  Lords 
be  summoned  for  Thursday. 

Vbntilation  of  the  Housb.]  The 
Earl  of  Dandey  considered  it  his  doty  to 
call  theur  lordships'  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  great  incon- 
venience which  consequently  arose  on  any 
night  when  the  House  was  crowded  on 
account  of  a  debate.  This  subject  had 
been  several  times  under  consideration, 
and  had  particularly  been  attended  to  bv^ 
an  individual  (sir  H.  Davy)  whom  all 
their  lordships  could  not  too  much  admire 
for  those  scientific  talents  which  he  poa- 
sesied.  Still  he  (lord  D.)  had  made  more 
enquiries  with  re^ct  to  a  better  mode  of- 
ventilation  than  the  present,  and  from, 
the  information  he  had  received,  he  had  no* 
doobt  but  considerable  improvement  miffbfe 
be  made.  He  believed  that  the  hMea 
which  had  been  made  in  the  floor  were 
very  wisely  contrived  for  the  purpose,  iC 
they  had  not  been  made  in  improper 
places,  and  perhaps  there  was  also  an  im- 
propriety, in  admitting  by  that  mode,  soclr 
a  quantity  of  hot  air.  For  the  present  he 
should  make  no  motion  on  the  subject, 
but  would  recommend  that  the  fire-place, 
contrived  over  the  Hoos^  should,  on  the 
next  night  of  debate,  have  a  large  fire  in 
i^  and  then  they  woold  have  an  opportiK 
nity  of  ascertaining  whether  it<wookl  an- 
swer the  purpose  for  which  it  was  planned, 
namely,  that  of  causing  a  draught  of  air  in 
the  House  throuff h  tM  ventilators  at  the 
top,  and  thus  rendering  a  fresh  circulation 
of  air  through  the  bmUing.  From  the  ef- 
fect, it  woold  be  seen,  whether  it  might 
not  be  prudent  te  have  more  fires  of  that 
description,  and  whether  holes  for  the  ad« 
mission  of  air  might  not  be  made  rather  in 
the  walls  than  in  their  present  sitnatioD. 
The  noble  earl  made  no  motion  on  the 
subject ;  but  it  was  intimated  from  the 
House  that  thii  experiment  might  b« 
made. 
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FricUg^,  June  II. 
Taiatv  with  Sweden.]    Lord  Cattle- 
reagh  presented  to  the  House,  by  com- 
maod  of  the  Prince  Regent^  a  copy  of  the 

Treaty  of  Concert  and  Subsidy  be- 
tween HIS  Britannic  Majesty  and 
THE  King  op  Sweden  ;  Signed  ai 
Stockholm,  March  3,  1813. 
in  the  Name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Undi- 
vided Trinity. 
.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden, 
equally  animated  with  the  desire  of  draw- 
ing closer  the  ties  of  friendship  and  good 
intelligence  which  so  happily  subsist  be- 
tween them,  and  penetrated  with  the 
urgent  necessity  of  establishing  with  each 
Other  a  close  concert  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  independence  of  the  North,  and  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  so  much  wished 
fat  epocha  of  a  general  peace,  have  agreed 
to  provide  for  uiis  twofold  object  by  the 
present  Treaty.  For  this  purpose  they 
liave  chosen  hr  their  plenipotentiaries, 
namely,  his  royal  highness  the  Prince 
Begent,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  honour- 
able  Alexander  Hope,  major-general  of 
his  Majesty's  armies ;  and  Edward  Thorn- 
ton, esq.  his  envoy  extraordinary  and  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary  to  his  Majesty  the 
King,  of  Sweden ;  and  his  Magesty  the 
King  of  Swed^,  Lawrence  count  d'£n- 
gestrom,  one  of  the  lords  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sweden,  minister  of  state  and  for  foreign 
affiiirs,  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Lond,  knight  commander  of  the  king's  or- 
ders, knight  of  the  royal  Order  of  Charles 
XUI,  Great  Eagle  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
of  France  ;  and  Gustavus  baron  de  Wet- 
terstedt,  chancellor  of  the  court,  com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  the  Polar  SUr,  and 
one  of  the  eighteen  of  the  Swedish  Aca- 
demy; who,  after  having  exchanged 
their  respective  full  powers,  found  in 
«ood  and  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  th^ 
tollowiog  Articles  :•— 

AaT«  L  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Swe- 
den engage*  to  employ  a  corps  of  not  less 
thair  30,000  men,  in  a  direct  operation 
upon  the  continent  against  the  common 
enemies  of  the  two  high  contracting  parties. 
This  army  shall  act  in  concert  with  the 
Bo^an  troops  placed  under  the  command 
•f  his  roymi  bighoeii  the  Prince  Boyil  of 
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Sweden,  according  to  stipdattons  tothia 
effect  already  existing  between  the 
conru  of  Stockholm  and  St.  Petorsborg* 

Aet.  II.  The  said  courts  having  com- 
municated to  his  Britannic  Majesty  the 
engagements  subsisting  between  them« 
and  having  formally  demanded  his  said 
Majesty's  accession  thereto^  and  his  Ma« 
jesty  the  King  of  Sweden  having,  by  the 
stipulations  contained  in  the  jprecediog 
Article,  given  a  proof  of  the  desire  which 
animates  him  to  contribute  also  on  his 
part  to  the  success  of  the  common  cause  ; 
his  Britannic  Majesty  being  desirous  id 
return  to  give  an  immediate  and  unequi- 
vocal proof  of  his  resolution  to  join  his  in- 
terests to  those  of  Sweden  and  Russia, 
promises  and  engages  by  the  present 
Treaty  to  accede  to  the  conventions  al- 
ready existing  between  those  two  powers^ 
insomuch  that  his  Britannic  Majesty  will 
not  only  not  oppose  any  obstacle  to  the 
annexation  and  union  in  perpetuity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Norway  as  an  integral  part, 
to  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  but  also  will 
assist  the  views  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sweden  to  that  effect,  either  by  his  good 
offices,  or  by  employing,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  his  naval  co-operation  in  con- 
cert with  the  Swedish  or  RusHian  forceffi 
It  is  nevertheless  to  be  understood,  that 
recourse  shall  not  be  had  to  force  for  ef- 
fecting the  union  of  Norway  to  Sweden, 
unless  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark 
shall  have  previously  refused  to  join  the 
alliance  of  the  North,  upon  the  conditioii|i 
stipulated  in  the  engagemenu  subsisting 
between  the  courts  of  Stockholm  and  St^ 
Petersburgb ;  and  his  Majesty  the  King 
of  Sweden  engages,  that  this  union  shall 
take  place  with  every  possible  regard  and 
consideration  for  the  happiness  and  liberty 
of  the  people  of  Norway. 

AaT.  III.  In  order  to  give  more  effect 
to  the  engagements  contracted  by  his  Ma- 
jesty the  King  of  Sweden  in  the  first  Article 
of  the  present  Treaty,  which  have  for  ob- 
ject direct  operations  against  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  .the  two  powers,  and  ih 
order  to  put  his  Swedish  Majesty  in  a 
state  to  begin  without  loss  of  time,  and  so 
soon  as  the  season  shall  permit,  the  said 
operations,  his  Britannic  Majesty  engages 
to  furnish  to  his  Majesty  the  King  of 
Sweden,  independently  of  other  succoura 
which  general  circumstances  may  placet  at 
his  disposal,  for  the  service  of  the  cam-, 
paign  of  the  present  year,  as  well  as  for 
the  equipment,  the  transport  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  troops^  the  ram  of  One  Million 
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•terlingy  payable  at  LoD<(on  monthly,  to 
the  agent  who  shall  be  authorised  by  bit 
Swedish  Majesty  to  receive  the  same,,  in 
•och  manner  as  not  to  exceed  the  payment 
of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling 
each  month,  until  the  whole  shall  be  paid. 
Art.  IV.  It  is  agreed  between  the  high 
contracting  parties,  that  an  advance,  of 
which  the  amount  and  the  time  of  pay- 
ment shall  be  determined  between  them, 
and  which  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  mil- 
lion before  stipulated,  shall  be  made  to  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  for  the  miie 
en  eampagne,  and  for  the  first  march  of  the 
troops;  the  remainder  of  the  beforennen- 
tinned  succours  are  to  commence  from 
the  day  of  the  landing  of  the  Swedish 
army,  as  it  is  stipulated  by  the  two  high 
~  contracting  parties  in  the  first  Article  of 
the  present  Treaty. 

Art.  V.  The  two  high  contracting  par- 
ties  being  desirous  of  giving  a  solid  and 
lasting  guarantee  to  their  relations,  as  well 
political  as  commercial,  his  Britannic  Ma* 
jesty,  animated  with  a  desire  to  give  to  his 
ally  evident  proofii  of  his  sincere  friend- 
ship, consenu  to  cede  to  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden,  anid  to  his  successors  to 
the  crown  of  Sweden,  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession established   by  his  said  Majesty, 
and  the  states-general  of  his  kingdom, 
under  date  the  26th  of  September,  1810, 
the  possession  of  Guadaloupe  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  to  transfer  to  his  Swedish  Ma* 
jesty  all  the  rights  of  his  Britannic  Ma« 
jesty  over  that  island,  in  so  far  as  his  said 
Majesty  actually  possesses  the  same.  This 
colony  shoald  be  given  np  to  the  comnfis- 
•ioners  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden 
in  the  course  of  the  month  of  August  in  the 
present  year,  or  three  months  after  the 
landing  of  the  Swedish  troops  on  the  con- 
tinent ;  the  whole  to  take  place  according 
to  the  conditions  agreed  upon  between  the 
two  high  contracting  parties,  in  the  sepa- 
rate Article  annexed  to  the  present  Treaty. 
Art.  VI.    As  a  reciprocal  consequence 
of  what  has  been  stipulated  in  the  preced- 
ceding  Article,  his  MdjesMr  the  King  of 
Sweden  engages  to  grant,  for  the  space  of 
SO  vears,  to  take  date  from  the  exchange 
of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  Treaty, 
to  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty, 
the  right  of  entrepot  in  the  poru  of  Got- 
tenburg,  Carbham,  and  Stralsund,  (when- 
over  this  last-mentioned  place  shall  return 
under  the  Swedish  dominion)  for  all  com- 
modities, productions,    or    merchandise, 
jwhether  ot  Great  Britain  or  of  her  colonies, 
laden  on  board  British  or  Swedish  veftels. 
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The  said  commodities  or  merchapdiat^ 
whether  they  be  of  such  kind  as  may  bo 
introduced  and  subject  to  duty  in  Sweden* 
or  whether  their  introduction  be  prohibited, 
shall  pay  without  distinction,  as  doty  of 
entrepot,  one  per  cent,  ttd  walarem,  vpoa 
entry,  and  the  same  upon  discharge.  As 
to  every  other  particular  relating  to  tbia 
object,  the  general  regulations  ezistiDg  ia 
Sweden  shall  be  conformed  to;  treating 
always  the  subjects  'of  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty upon  the  footing  of  the  most  favoured 
nations. 

Art.  VIL  From  the  day  of. the  si^^oa- 
ture  of  the  present  Treaty,  hit  Majesty 
the  King  of  the  United  Kin^om  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden,  reciprocally  promise  not 
to  separate  their  mutual  interests,  and  por- 
ticularly  those  of  Sweden  which  are  io» 
ferred  to  in  the  present  Treaty,  in  any  no- 
gociation  whatever  with  their  coomoii 
enemies. 

Art.  Vin.  The  ratification  of  the  pre- 
sent Treaty  shall  be  exchanged  at  Stock- 
holm within  four  weeks,  or  sooner  if 
possible. 

In  faith  of  which,  we  the  undersigned, 
in  virtue  of  our  full  powersi  have  sined 
the  present  Treary,  and  have  affixed 
thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

Bone  at  Stockholm,  the  3d  Marcb»  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1813. 
Albzandbr  Hope. 

(L.  S. )  Lb  Co^tb  D'EMGESTaoii. 

Edward  Thornton.        (L  6.) 

(L.  S.)       G.  Baron  DBWETTBasTBBT. 
(L.S.) 

Sbparatb  Aeticlb. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  cession  made 
by  his  Britannic  Majesty,  in  the  5th  Ar* 
tide  of  the  Treaty  signed  this  day,  of  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe,  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Sweden  engages : — 

1.  Faithfully  to  fulfil  and  observe  tbe 
stipulations  of  the  capitulation  of  the  aaid 
island,  under  date  the  5th  of  February, 
1810,  so  that  all  the  privileges,  rights, 
benefices,  and  prerogatives,  confirmed  by 
that  act  to  the  mhabitants  of  the  colony, 
shall  be  praserted  and  maintained. 

2*  To  take  for  this  purpose,  previoat  to 
the  cession  before-mentioned,  every  en- 
gagement which  may  be  judged  necessary 
with  his  Britannic  Majesty,  sind  to  ejtecote 
all  acts  conformable  thereto. 

3.  To  grant  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gna* 
dakwpe  t£s  same  protection  and  tbe  i 
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mdvanUgei  which  the  other  sahjects  of  hif 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  enjoy,  con- 
fbrmahly  always  to  the  laws  and  stipnla- 
tioas  actually  existing  ii|  Sweden. 

4.  To  forbid  and  prohibit,  at  the  period 
of  the  cession,  the  introdnction  of  slares 
from  Africa  into  the  said  island,  and  the 
other  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  of 
his  Swedish  Majesty,  and  not  to  permit 
Swedish  subjects  to  engage  in  the  slare 
trade ;  an  engagement  which  his  Swedish 
Majesty  is  the  more  willing  to  contract,  as 
this  traffic  has  never  been  aathorised  by 
him. 

5.  To  exclade,  during  the  continuance 
of  the  present  war,  ail  armed  vessels  an4 
privateers  belonging  to  states  at  war  with 
Great  Britain,  nrom  the  ports  and  har- 
bours of  Goadaloup^ ;  and  not  to  permit 
IB  any  future  wars  in  which  Great  iBritain 
may  be  engaged  and  Sweden  remain  neu* 
tral,  the  entrance  Into  the  ports  of  the  said 
colony  of  th^  privateers  belonging  to  any 
of  the  belligerent  states. 

6.  Not  to  alienate  the  said  island  with- 
out the  consent  of  his  Britannic  Majesty ; 
and 

^  7.  To  grant  every  protection  and  secu* 
rity  to  British  subjects  and  to  their  pro- 
perty, whether  they  may  choose  to  quit 
the  colony  or  to  remain'there. 

This  separate  Article  shall  have  the  same 
force  and  effect,  as  if  it  were  inserted,  word 
for  word,  \n  the  Treaty  signed  this  day, 
and  shall  be  ratified  at  the  same  time. 

In  faith  of  which,  we. the  undersigned, 
in  virtue  of  our  full  powers,  have  signed 
the  present  separate  Article,  and  have  af- 
fixed thereto  the  seals  of  our  arms. 

Bone  at  Stockholm,  the  $d  March,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1813. 

AL£XA1fDBa  HOVB. 

(L.  S.)  Lb  Comtb  lyEiiGBSTBoii. 

Edwabd  Tboentoii.        (L  S.) 

(L.  S.  G.  BaBON  DB  WnTBBSTBDT. 

Lord  Cattlereagh  moved  that  the  said 
Treaty  be  referred  to  a  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply on  Wednesday. 

Mr,  Whiibreod  said,  ^hat  just  before  the 
noble  lord  brought  up  those  papers,  it  was 
his  intention  to  give  notice  of  a  motion 
which  bad  considerable  reference  to  the 
ai^ject  which  was  now  proposed  for  dis- 
cnasion  on  Wednesday.  It  was,  however. 
of  a  more  comprehensive  nature ;  and  he 
now  gave  notice,  that  on  Tuesday,  the 
29ih  of  June,  he  intended  to  brin^  forward 
a  motion  with  regard  to  our  relations  with 


foreign  powers  generally :  -when,  also,  he 
should  bring  the  subject  of  peace  distinctly 
under  the  consideration  of  the  House.-^ 
The  hon.  gentleman  said,  that  on  looking  at 
the  Swedish  Treaty,  some  of  the  provision* 
of  which  appeared  to  him  not  a  little  ex- 
traordinary, he  saw  it  contained  variooa 
references  to  the  Treaty  with  Russia :  ho 
would  ask  the  noble  lord  opposite,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  necessary  that  the 
latter,  also,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
House? 

Lord  Coitiertagh  conceived,  that  when 
the  discussion  took  place  on  the  Swedish  . 
Treaty,  it  would  be  sufficient  for  him  to 
give  verbal  explanations  on  the  subject  of 
those  references,  without  producing  the 
Russian  Treaty  itself.         ' 

Mr.  WhMread,  although  he  had  extra* 
ordinary  faith  in  the  promise  of  the  noble 
lord,  would  be  much  better  pleased  with 
the  production  of  the  Treaty  itself:  he  did 
hope,  therefore,  that  the  noble  lord  would 
advise  bis  royal  highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent to.  give  directiflOM,  that  this,  as  he 
considered  it,  most  essential  document;^ 
should  be  laid  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Pmuonfy  thought,  the  mere  die* 
closure  of  focts,  when  the  House  came  to 
the  discussion  of  the  Swedish  Treaty,  by 
the  noble  lord,  would  not  be  so  eligible  as 
an  opportunity  of  perusing,  and  deliber- 
ately weighing,  the  contenU  of  the  docu- 
ment alluded  to.  As  from  the  noble  lord's 
pledge  to  make  the  necessary  disclosorea 
m  his  speech,  it  did  not  appear  that  se- 
cresy  was  his  object,  there  surely  could  be 
no  reasonable  objection  to  lay  th^  matter 
in  the  usual  wav  before  the  House.  He,  for 
one,  if  the  noble  lord  conceived  that  there 
would  be  any  impropriety  in  the  proposed 
disclosures,  would  be  the  last  man  to  press 
them;  but  if  there  was  no  such  impro- 
priety, he  did  think  that  the  wishes  of  the 
House  ought  to  be  complied  with. 

Lord  Coiilereagh  having  returned  no 
answer, 

Mr.  Pomonby  gave  notice,  that  he  should 
on  Monday  make  a  motion  to  have  the 
Treaty  with  Russia  laid  before  the  House ; 
and  although  on  that  day  orders  would 
have  precedence  of  notices,  he  would  avail 
himself  of  his  privilege  to  submit  his  mo- 
tion at  an  early  part  of  tbe  etening. 

Lord  Coiikrtagh  said,  he  could  not  give 
aiky  consent  to  the  motion  of  the  right 
hoD.  gentleman,  uutil  he  considered  Irow 
for  he  could  do  so  without  breaking  foith 
with  those  towards  whom  it  was  so  necea- 
sary  to  preserve  faith. 
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Local  Tokbns  Bilu]  Ob  the  motion 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheq'oer,  the 
Hoofe  rtaolved  itielf  into  a  committee,  to 
consider  of  the  Act  of  the  present  session, 
€•  19,  to  prevent  the  issuipg  and  ctrcu* 
lattng  of  pieces  of  gold  and  sinrer,  or  other 
metal,  usually  called  Tokens,  except  such 
as  are  issued  by  the  banks  of  England  and 
Ireland  respectiTely/' 

The  ChtmceUor  qf  the  Exchequer  then 
abserred,  that  at  a  former  period  of  the 
session,  he  had  contemplated  the  probabi^ 
Ifty  of  circumstances  occurring,  before  the 
and  of  the  year,  which  would  do  away  the 
,  aecessity  of  renewing  this  measure.  Al- 
t^ttgh  there  had  been  a  considerable  im* 
provement  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  how- 
ever, between  this  and  foreign  countries, 
the  state  of  the  currency  was  yet  such  as 
lo  render  it  necessary  to  continue  the  Bill 
tor  some  time  longer.  He  should  now, 
therefore,  submit  a  motion  to  the  House 
§or  effecting  that  purpose.  He  should 
propose  some  alterations  to  the  former 
bill,  which,  be  thovght,  wiere  hiffhlj  ex* 
pedient:  amongst  others,  he  ihouTd  intro- 
duce a  clause  ut  enforce  the  pajrmeat  of 
alL  local  tokens  which  micfat  be  issued  in 
tbe  country,  in  bank  of  England  notes, 
and  also  a  clause  to  prevent  the  issue  of 
Bank  notes  for  sums  less  than  20f.  The 
rt|^t  bon.  gentleman  concluded  by  sub- 
mitting a  resolution.  That  the  House  should 
be  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill,  to 
continue  and  amend  the  former  Act. 

Mr.  WkUbftad  said,  he  did  not  rise  to 
oppose  tbe  Resolution  proposed  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  nor  did  he  mean  to 
take  a  retrospective  view  of  all  that  had 
already  taken  place  in  the  tiouse  upon 
this  subject.  He  thought,  however,  this 
measure  was  one  which  ought  to  be 
watched  with  the  utmost  caution,  the  more 
especially,  wheil  he  found,  tbat  the  right 
hon.  gentlemsn  was  about  to  introduce 
some  new  provisions,  one  of  which  was,  to 
compel  the  payment  of  tokens  which 
might  be  issued  by  country  bankers  in 
bank  of  England  notes,  instead  of  notes  of 
their  own,  thereby  acknowledgiog  their 
paper  to  be  de|>reciated,  and  gi  vtnegreater 
lurtificial  security  to  the  bank  of  England 
paper.  Another  of  those  provisions  was,  to 
go  to  prevent  the  issue  or  pi(per  securities 
tot  any  sum  under  20f.  If  no  fraud  had 
hitherto  been  discovered  in  these  latter 
mentioned  issues,,  he  saw  not  why  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue  as  well 
as  the  silver  tokens.  Where  no  silver 
tokens  were  in  circulation^  as  was  tiie< 
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case  in  manufactmring  districts,  such  m 
prohibition  would  be  attoided  with  the 
most  serious  consequences,  and  would  bottr 
extremely  hard  upon  the  manufacturers  in 
general.  All,  however,  that  had  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  well  sa 
all  that  had  occurred  to  him  from  tbe 
general  observations  which  he  had  made 
on  the  state  of  the  country,  only  went  to 
confirm  him  in  the  propriety  and  policy 
of  the  House  rescind inff  the  resolution  to 
which  they  bad  come  m  tbe  year  18W, 
namely,  that  the  paper  of  the  Bank  of 
England  was  of  the  same  value  as  the  legal 
and  natural  currency  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Htukmen  apprehended  that  the 
measure  now  proposed  by  his  richt  boo. 
friend,  was  by  no  means  new.  There  was 
already  a  law  in  existence,  which  prohibit- 
ed th^  passing  of  notes  under  the  value  of 
20iff.  and  as  to  the  clause  for  compelling  the 
countrv  bankers  to  pay  their  local  tokene 
in  bank  of  England  notes,  be  apprehended 
that  this  provision  only  applied  where  the 
individual,  whose  interestmightbeconctrn- 
ed,  did  not  chuse  to  take  provincial  notea» 
In  that  case  he  certainly  would  be  entitled 
to  insist  upon  having  Bank  of  England 
notes,  as  he  Would  ^  in  all  other  pay* 
ments*  It  was  only  extending  lo  local 
Tokens,  therefore,  the  same  provisions 
which  already  applied  to  provincial  not^ 
in  general*  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
renewal  of  the  Local  Token  Bill  was  ex« 
tremely  necessary,  and  was  likely  to  con* 
tinne  necessary  under  the  present  state  of 
foreign  expenditures  for  a  very  kMig  time. 
He  denied  that  there  had  been  any  im- 
provement tn  the  state  of  exchange  be- 
tween this  and  other  countries,  since  his 
right  hon.  friend  last  addressed  the  House; 
and  so  for  was  he  from  believing  that  the 
period  would  soon  arrive  which  would  en- 
able government  to  call  in  the  local 
tokens  altogether,  that  he.  firmly  believed 
it  would  become  necessary  to  increase  tbe 
nominal  value  of  tbe  coin  now  issued  by 
the  Bank  of  England.  Tbe  price  of  silver 
was  already  higher  than  the  value  placed 
upon  the  local  tokens,  and  where  bullion 
was  wanted,  there  was  no  doubt  that  Bank 
tokens  at  three  shillings,  were  deemed 
much  cheaper  than  other  silver.  In  the 
late  coinage  for  Irelabd,  this  fiict  #as 
most  clearly  demonstrated,  as  in  tbat  case 
the  (juantity  of  silver,  withreforence  to  the 
nonunal  vahie  of  the  coin,  had  been  con^ 
siderably  diminished.  If  tbb  continued, 
it  wonki  soeki.  be  neoessarj^  to  r^ise  their 
denominatlon^to  prevem  tbdm  firom  being 
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nvithdrMm  fttai  circnlftiioiK  The  erilt 
which  Attended  the  alteration  of  the  no- 
mioal  Taloe  of  our  currency  almott  every 
flix  months,  were  great  and  obvioos.  They 
required  the  seriooa  contidecation  of  par- 
liameac 

Mr.  Fo$i$onfy  was  not  disappointed  in 
the  preposition  which  was  now  made  to 
renew  the  Local  Token  Bill.  The  state 
of  things  was  such  as  required  such  a  pro* 
ceedipff.  The  sUte  of  things  to  which  he 
alluded,  was  the  decrease  of  the  ordinary 
currency  of  the  country,  and  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  paper  currency.  The  de- 
crease of  the  sihrer  currency  of  the  coon- 
try  was  illustrated  by  the  debasement  of  the 
money  lately  coined  for  the  use  of  Ireland, 
which  was  m  value  one-seventh  less  than 
that  which  had  been  coined  on  a  former 
occasion,  although  the  nominal  value  re- 
mained the  same. 

Mr.  W.  Rii^^ald  said,  that  the  value 
of  the  dollar  in  Ireland  had  not  been  at 
all  affscted,  nor  had  the  recent  silver  coin- 
ace  been  debased,  although  the  quantity 
of  silver  in  the  money  issued  had  been  di- 
minished* 

Mr.  Ponsonby  said,  that  it  was  clear  from 
this,  in  all  events,  that  a  less  quantity  of 
silver  now  passed  for  the  same  nominal 
▼alue,  than  a  greater  quantity  passed  for 
some  short  time  back.  Otherwise,  that 
the  nominal  value  of  the  coin  remained 
the  same,  while  the  silver  was  diminished 
in  quantity. 

Mr.  W\  Fitzgerald  admitted  this  to  be 
the  real  state  of  the  case. 

Sir  John  Newport  reprobated  this  system 
of  things,  as  highly  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,  and  as  tending  to 
protnote  ruinous  speculations  in  coin.  The 
facU  which  had  now  been  admitted  illus- 
trated in  the  clearest  manner  the  depre- 
ciation of  the  currency  of  the  country. 

Lord  CoitUrtagh  attributed  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  value  of  our  coinage  to  the 
present  enormous  foreign  eitpenditures, 
and  the  want  of  an  adequate  return. 

Sir  John  Newport  would  ask,  if  it  were 
to  this  cause  the  depreciation  of  the  coin 
was  to  be  attributed,  why  the  right  hon. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezcheouer  had  at- 
tempted to  impose  upon  the  House,  witir 
an  assurance  that  he  contemplated  a  more 
prosperous  state  of  affairs  ? 

ARer  a  few  further  remarks  from  Mr. 
Hoskisson,  Mr.  Baring,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor df  the  Exchequer,  the  Resolution 
was  agreed  to.  The  House  then  resumed, 
md  Um  Chairman  mored  h^  lea?e  to  bring 


in  a  Bill,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the 
Committee ;  which  leave  was  given. 

English  Budget.]]  The  House  havmg 
resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means, 

The  CfUMcdbr  tf  the  Exchewer  rose  ta 
take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  submitting 
to  the  approbation  of  the  Committee,  the 
terms  of  the  Loan  he  had  contracted,  to 
make  op  the  som  granted  for  $he  current 
service  of  the  year.  Were  he  to  take  up 
the  attention  of  the  House  lor  a  length  of 
time  any  way  proportionate  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  nnaneMopertitions  he  should 
have  occasion  to  advert  to,  no  opportunity 
would  be  left  to  discuss  on  that  evening 
the  other  important  subjects  which  were 
to  be  submitted  to  the  attention  of  the^ 
House ;  he  hoped,  however,  that  the  state* 
ments  he  had  to  make,  were  so  clear,  and 
so  genisrally  understood  already,  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  occupy  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  would  first  submit  to  the  Com* 
mittee,  an  account  of  the  items  of  Sup- 
plies already  agreed  to,  and  proceed  after- 
wards to  those  of  the  Ways  and  Meant 
necessary  to  meet  them.  He  did  not  in- 
tend in  the  mean  time  to  ofier  any  com- 
ment on  the  magnitude  of  the  expenditure, 
nor  to  dwell  on  the  political  and  military 
exertions  which  had  rendered  it  neces- 
sary; those  topics  had  been  freqoentiy 
discussed  before,  and  would  probably 
come  again  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Bouse  before  they  separated. 

The  first  article  of  supply  was  the  sum 
already  voted  for  the  service  of  the  navy 
(exclusive  of  ordnance  sea  service]  and' 
amounting  to  20,575,011/.  exceeding  the 
sum  voted  last  year  by  872,612/.  The 
sum  voted  for  the  army  in  England  (in- 
cluding barracks  and  commissariat)  was 
15,727,951/.  exceeding  also  last  year's 
vote  by  1,150|2S3/.;  for  the  army  in  Ire- 
land 3,198,606/.,  exceeding  the  expendi- 
ture of  last  year  by  20,144/.  These  sums 
united  gave  a  total  of  18,926,537/.  for  the 
army,  giving  a  general  excess  over  last 
year's  expence  of  1 , 1 70,377/.  In  the  ex- 
traordinaries  of  the  army  last  year,  there 
had  remaiqed  unprovided  for  a  sum  of 
4,662,797/.  which,  of  course,  was  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  W^ys  and  Means; 
But  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  same 
unpleasant  circumstance,  he  would  this 
year  propose  ^he  som  of  9,500,000/.. fof 
the  extraordinaries  <yf  the  army.  Of  this 
som  SfiOOfiOOt.  bed  betn  already  ? oted; 
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•od  Ibere  would  of  coarse  remain  foar 
milliont  aod  »  half  to  be  provided  M  at 
a  fuiare  period  by  the  House.  The  army 
estraordinaries  for  Ireland  were  the  same 
as  last  year,  that  is,  200,000/.,  making  the 
toul  of  the  extraordinaries  9,700,000/. 
The  sains  necessary  for  oiiscellaneoas  ser- 
Tices  had  been  already  voted  by  the 
House ;  there  were,  however,  some  items 
still  unproTided  for,  and  to  cover  them 
all,  he  would  take  the  sum  of  2»500,000/. ; 
exceeding  that  branch  of  the  service  of 
last  year,  by  150,000/.  The  next  article 
of  supply  he  should  come  to,  were  t^e 
subsidies  granted  .to  foreign  powers.  On 
this  head  no  alteration  had  taken  place 
aince  last  year;  and  the  sums  already 
TOted  by  the  House,  were  2,000,000/.  for 
Portugal,  and  400,000/.  for  Sicily.  There 
would  be  also  among  the  items  of  supply, 
a  sum  of  2,000  000/.  to  the  East  India 
Company,  for  advances  made  by  them  to 
government. 

He  had  now  gone  throuffh  all  the  arti- 
cles of  supply  already  voted,  and  the  Com- 
mittee  might  naturally  expect  that  he 
should  say  something  of  the  vote  of  credit 
he  was  expected  to  ask  before  the  close  of 
the  session.  He  was  sore,  that  In  the  pre- 
•ent  staU  of  Europe,  the  CommiUee  would 
feel  the  necessity  of  arming  government 
with  sufficient  means  to  enable  them  to 
lake  advantage  of  the  favourable  military 
and  political  circumstances  which  might 
present  themselves.  He  intended,  in  con- 
sequence, to  demand  a  vote  of  credit  of  5 
or  6,000,000/.  for  England,  and  200.00(l/. 
as  usual,  for  Ireland.  He  had  not  yet 
made  up  his  mind,  as  to  which  of  the  sums 
ke  should  ask,  his  determination  depend- 
ing on  a  contingency,  which  was,  whether 
or  no  a  sum  of  1,100,000/.  still  unapplied 
out  of  the  last  vote  of  credit,  should  be 
disposed  of  before  that  period.  He  would, 
however,  take  in  account  the  sum  of 
6,000,000/. ;  and  this  would  bring  the  toUl 
of  the  joint  charge  for  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  to  72,065,639/,  There  wen,  be- 
tides,  several  separate  charges  for  Eng- 
land. The  first  was  the  Loyalty  Loan, 
the  charge  of  which  was  171,836/.  making 
58,420/.  more  than  last  year.  The  next 
article  of  the  separate  charge  was  the  in- 
terest on  Exchequer  bills,  amounting  to 
1,800,000/.  or  100,000/.  more  than  last 
year;  interest  on  debentures  40,000/.; 
grant  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  in  respect  to 
Exchequer  bills  unprovided,  260,000/.; 
and,  lastly,  the  voto  of  credit  of  1812, 
S,000fi00L     The  total  of  the  separate 
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charge  for  England  giviog  a  total  of 
5,27i»836/.  and  forming  the  aggregate 
amount  of  supply  of  77,337,476/.  *Out  of 
this  were  to  be  deducted  the  Irish  pro- 
portion of  the  joint  charge  of  72,065,l>39l. 
which  was  8,478,310/. ;  also  the  Irish  pro- 
portion of  the  Civil  List  and  Consolidated 
Fund,  forming  together  8,651,533/.  to 
be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  charge  a- 
mount,  and  which  would  leave  68,685,942A 
to  be  provided  for  by  England. 

The  right  hon.  gentlemaa  then  briefly 
detailed  the  various  articles  of  Ways  and 
Means  by  which  he  proposed  to  meet  that 
charge*  The  aanoal  duties  he  woald  take 
to  the  same  amount  as  last  year,  namely, 
3,000,000/.  The  surplus  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  he  would  uke  only  at  500,000/. 
and  should,  before  he  sat  down,  explaia 
his  motive  for  so  doing  to  the  Committee. 
The  net  and  disposable  produce  of  the 
war  taxes  he  would  take  at  21,000,000/. 
and  to  that  amount  of  their  prodoce  was 
to  be  added  such  a  portion  of  those  taxes 
as  had  been  previously  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  loans.  The  lottery,  he 
would  uke  at  200,000/, ;  it  had,  in  hct, 
produced  220,000/.  bat  he  should  take  the 
nearest  round  sum.  Exchequer  bills  had 
been  funded  to  the  amount  of  15,775,8001. 
and  this  of  course,  constituted  a  part  of 
the  Ways  and  Means;  but  others  had 
been  issued  to  replace  them  partly.  In 
funding  those  Exchequer  bills,  it  had 
been  intended  to  raise  a  sum  of  half  the 
amount  by  means  of  debentures;  the  at- 
tempt had,  however,  been  only  partially 
successful,and  had  produced  only  709,300/. 
or  to  take  the  next  roand  sum  800,000/. 
It  was  intended  to  make  up  that  deficiency, 
by  issuing  3,000,000/.  more  of  Exchequer 
bills,  which  would  make  the  amount  of 
those  in  circidation,  equal  to  what  it  waa 
last  year.  He  trusted,  that  the  committee 
would  not  accuse  him  of  increasing  the 
unfunded  debt  unnecessarily  and  without 
limit ;  but  when  it  was  considered  how 
low  he  had  taken  the  surplus  of  the  Con* 
solidated  Fond,  it  might  be  reasonably 
expected  that  it  would  produce  considera- 
bly more,  which  would  tend  of  course  to 
reduce  the  unfunded  debts;  and  in  con- 
sideration of  that  circumstance,  he  trusted 
that  the  money  market  would  experience 
no  inconvenience  from  leaving  the  amount 
of  Exchequer  bills  the  same  as  last  year. 

The  next  article  of  the  Ways  and  Means, 
which  had  been  for  the  first  time  intro- 
duced into  it  last  year,  was  the  sale  of  old 
naval  stores.     On  this  subject  his  right 
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bon.  (nttd,  Cbe  CfaMic«lk>r  of  the  Ex- 
chequer  for  Ireland^  had  represented  to 
him  that  Ireland  was  in  justice  entitled  to 
her  share  of  the  prodace  of  those  sales. 
That  claim  he  had  admitted ;  and  the 
amount  of  naval  stores  sold,  being  this 
year  604  ,&oe/.«  would  leave  for  the  serrice 
of  England,  after  deducting  the  Irish  pro- 
portion, 531,096/.  The  Ways  and  Means 
ao  meet  the  current  expences  of  the  year, 
would  be  completed  by  the  loan  of 
SljOOOfiOOL  he  had  contracted,  forming 
m  total  of  68,806, 1 96(.  leaving  over  and 
above  the  supplies  a  sum  of  120,254/. 

The  right  bon.  gentleman  then  reca* 
pitulated  the  different  items  of  the  Supplies 
and  Ways  and  Means»  ta  the  Ibllowiiig 
order: 

SUPPLIES. 

Navy,  exclusive  of  Ord-  £. 

Moee  Sea  Service 80,575,011 

Amy  (iacludiogBsrracks 

«Bd  CommJMrimt)    ..   15,727,931 

Ditto  ^eUnd 3,198,606 

ll,926j;37 

Bitraordiiiariet 

Englaiid.. 9,500,000 

Iitlud  900,000 

-~—     9,700,000 

UnproTided  do.  last  year 4,662,797 

Ordnance  (ioclodiog  Ireland) 3,101,294 

MMoellaneous   ^,500,000 

Vole  eC  Credit 

Eoflaad 6,000.000 

Irelaad  200,000 

•■      6,200,000 

SlcUy     V 400,000 

Pottugil     2,000,000 

ladia  Oompauy    ..^.•^.- 2,000,000 

Joint  Charge...  72,063,639 

SEPARATE  CHARGE. 

Loyahy  Loan 71,836 

Intereit   on    Escfaeqoer 

Bills   1,800,000 

Ditto  on  Debentarei  ......         40,000 

Grant  ta  Sinking  Fond  in 

respect  to  fiiclieqaer 

Bills  nnprofided 860,000 

Vote  of  Credit  1812  ......    3,000,000 

5,271,836 

77,337,475 
Dednet  IrMi  Propoition 

of  if.  79,065,639 8,478,310 

Ditto  Civil  lilt  and  Coo* 

soUdatedFund 173,223 

;8,651,533 

IMal  00  accovnt  of  England  ...   68,6a5,942 
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Excbaqner  Bills  funded  ....../...•.......m  15,775,800 

Debentures ....................m.,  799,300 

Vote  of  CrcdK ......^ 6,000,000 

Naval  Stores  (Englisti  proportion  of 

^.601,908) -531,996 

21,000,000 

.  .f.  68,806,196 


AoBoal  Duties 

Sorplos  Consolidated  Fund 
War  Taxes 

'Jriutievy  ..•M....*..«M....«...».M« 

(VOL.  XXVI.) 


'3,000,000 
500,000 

21,000,000 
200/HX> 


He  had  already  apprised  the  committee, 
that  he  would  acquaiot  them  with  the 
motives  which  iiad  induced  him  to  take 
the  surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  at  so 
low  as  500,000/.  The  committee  was 
aware,  that  there  had  been  last  year  a  de- 
ficit in  the  revenue  of  1,500,000/.  which, 
together  with  the  additional  charges  laid 
on  that  fund  last  session,  had  occasioned'' 
a  deficiency  of  3,281,000/.  in  the  surplus 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  as  estimated 
for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1813. 
This  deficit  had  been  principally  felt  in 
the  malt  and  excise  duties,  where  it  had 
amounted  ,to  between  two  and  three  mil- 
lions ;  and  the  other  branches  of  revenue 
must  have  been  proportionally  prosperoui 
in  order  to  cover  it  in  so  great  a  degree. 
This  was  principally  the  case  in  respect  to 
the  war  taxes;  and  the  committee  must 
be  aware,  that  great  Improvement  might 
also  be  expected  in  the  collection  of  duties 
recently  laid,  as  they  became  better  under- 
stood, and  better  regalations  framed  to 
collect  them.  It  should  be  observed,  be- 
sides, that  the  deficit  on  the  articles  to 
which  he  had  alluded,  w^  owing  to  the 
depressed  state  of  our  manufactures,  which 
considerably  checked  consumption;  the 
use  of  susar  to  distilleries  had  also  lowered 
the  produce  of  the  duty  on  malt,  and  in 
the  nrst  quarter  of  the  present  year  the 
deamess  of  that  article  had  prevented  iu 
being  osed  for  that  purpose ;  bat  all  these 
causes  were  not  likely  to  operate  again 
on  the  Consoldated  Fund,  and,  from  those 
considerations,  he  had  taken  the  surplus 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  present 
year,  at  the  average  of  three  years, 
and  omitting  in  that  average  the  year 
ending  the  5th  of  April  last.  From  that 
average  he  should  estimate  the  surplus  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  for  next  year  at 
3,889,000/.  but  as  the  surplus  of  last  year 
fell  short  of  the  estimate  by  3,284,000/. 
that  sum  was  to  be  made  good  by  the 
surplus  of  this  year,  leaving  a  net  produce 
of  608,000/.  which  he  would,  however, 
take  at  the  round  sum  of  500,oqo/. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  pro" 
ceeded  to  give  the  Commiuee  a  detailed 
view  of  this  compoWMT  pert  of  the  Con- 

(2P)  n        } 
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solidated  Fand,  and  of  the  estimate  amount 
at  which  be  would  Uke  each  of  the  itenu • 

CONSOLIDATED  FUND. 
Edimated  Receipts  for  the  pment  year. 

Cnttomt £,  5,607,000 

Ewjise 18,835,000 

AnesMdTazes 6,200,000 

Stamp* 5,176,000 

Port  Office 1,400,000 

Hawkers    and    Pedlars,    and  sundry 

small  Branches 100,000 

Personal  EsUtes  and  PensioDf 135,000 

LaDdTaxes,&c 1,051.000 

Surplas  of  Exchequer  Fees 75,000 

Tontine 84,000 

Crown  Lands,  fcc 80,000 

Imprest  Monies,  &c. 170,000 
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38,793,000 
War  Taxes  appropriated   to  Conso- 
lidated Fund  9,706,000 


^  41,199,000 

The  Chai:ge  excIasiTe  of  the  Charge  of 
the  Loan  for  the  present  year  . . .  •    36,260,000 


Additional  Charge  created 

in  the  present  Session. .    2,100,000 
Deduct  expected  Produce 

of  the  Duties  imposed  to 

meet  the  said  Chaige..       750,000 


5,239,000 


1,350,000 


Estimated  Surplus  of  the  Couso- 

lidated  Fund  for  the  present 

year  ending  5th  April,  1814..     3,889,000 
Deficiency  of  Surplus,  year  ended 

5lh  April,  1813 3,28 1,000 


Surplus  remaining  for  present  year    £,  608,000 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to 
•how  in  what  way  he  had  formed  his  Esti- 
mates  of  the  War  Taxes. 

The  Customs  and  Excise  averaged  in 

the  three  years  ending  April  5, 1812  <£.9,502y965 
Add  Duties  imposed  in  1811,  and  the 

present  year 550,000 

Aud  for  the  higher  Duty  on  Sugars  of 

43t*  per  cwt.  in  consequence  of  the 

high  price,  which  might  be  Uken  at        250,000 


The  total  would  be 


.  £,  10,302,965 


This  Sum,  then,  he  took  as  an  average 
of  the  Cnstoms  and  Excise.  Of  the 
Property  Tax  there  remained  of 
former  Assessments  on  April  5, 1813 

Estimated  produce  of  the  present  year 

Dedoct  the  sum  remaining  to  complete 
the  grant  of  1812 , 


9,361.946 
12,960,000 


22,321,946 
3,898,245 


There  would  remain . , 

This  sum  carried  to  tiie  10,302,965/^ 
whicb  be  took  for  the  produce  of 
Ibt  Cwtoms  and  Excise,  gave ... . 


13,423,701 
23,796,666 


Deducting  firom  this  the  War  Ttxw 

pledged  for  the  interest  of  the  debt     2,706,000 

And  there  remained  to  be  granted  for 
the  senrioe  of  the  year 21,020,666 


It  remained  for  him  to  state  the  condi- 
tions on  which  the  Loan  had  been  coo* 
tracted.  These  he  thought  were  so  far 
satisfactory  that  all  parties  ought  to  be 
satisfied.  They  did  not  impose  a  greater 
burden  on  the  public  than  was  necessary, 
and  if  beneficial  to  the  contractors,  it  wae 
not  so  much  so,  as  to  giro  them  an  unfair 
adrantage.  For  e?ery  100/.  subscribed 
ihey  receifed  1 10/.  in  the  S  per  cent.  Re- 
duoMl  Annuities,  60(.  in  the  S  per  cent. 
Consols,  and  8«.  6d.  in  the  Long  Annoitiea. 
The  charge  to  be  provided  for  was  Tery 
considerable.  The  capital  debt  created 
was  35»700,00(M.  the  interest  1,160,250^ 
the  one  per  cent,  to  the  Sinldng  Fund 
536,999/.  To  this  was  to  be  added  for 
management,  11,379/.;  making  a  total 
charge  of  1,708,628/.  The  total  debt 
created'by  funding  in  the  present  sessioD, 
was  5 1>,7 80,423/. ;  the  interest  on  it  was 
2,062,066/.  18f.  \\i.  The  per  centage  to 
the  Sinking  Fund  amounted  to  763,9 14-/L 
U.  Id. ;  the  charge  for  management  was, 
17,103/.  2s.  6|J. ;  and  the  total  charge  to 
the  public  was  2,845,084/.  1».  1 1  Jd.  The 
House  would  understand  that  he  meant  to 
propose  to  cancel  such  part  of  the  debt  aa 
the  sum  in  the  hands  of  the  commissioner 
was  sufficient  to  cover.  On  this  subject^ 
he  however  thought  it  at  present  unne- 
cessary to  trouble  the  Committee,  as  other 
opportunities  would  occur  for  going  into 
it ;  reserving  to  himself,  therefore,  the  right 
of  giving  any  explanation  that  might  ap- 
pear necessary,  he  should  trouble  them 
at  present  no  farther.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  then  moved  his  first  Resolution, 
which,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  passed 
without  any  discussion* 

Irish  Budgbt.]  Mr.  Wmtm  FUngerald 
said  it  was  his  duty  now  to  address  th# 
Committee.  If  ever  any  man  had  to  solicit 
the  indulgence  of  the  Committee  it  was 
for  him  to  do  it,  being  not  only  fior  the 
first  time  to  bring  under  the  view  of  par- 
liament the  financial  situation  of  Ireland, 
but  being  called  upon  to  provide  for  a  df 
mand  beyond  that  of  any  former  year, 
and  to  supply  not  only  the  means  for  the 
coming  time,  but  to  make  up  the  deficiea- 
cies  of  that  which  had  been  truly  staled  by 
his  right  hon.  friend  Mr.  Vansittart,  to 
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hmf  e  been  m  year  of  onexampled  expendi- 
lure.  He  would  not  occopv  too  much,  he 
hoped,  of  the  time  of  the  Commiitee, 
yet  he  feared  he  could  not  avoid  tres- 
paastng  at  what  some  would  deem  too 
great  length  upon  their  attention. 

He  would  proceed  to  state  as  briefly  as 
be  could  the  different  items  of  tbe  Supply. 
Tbey  were  as  follows : 

SUPPLY. 
IMcienoy  of  Cootributioii  1813,  «• 

clusiTe    of  Army  Extraordintriefl         £, 

supplied  this  year 2,926^037 

EitiiiMted  quota  of  tbb  year,  'iDclad* 

ing  exceediogt  of  Army  Extraordi- 

aariea  supplied  this  year  S,65l,533L 

Brit. 9,d7M94 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fond  on  present 

Debt   .^ 4,951,501 

Qrant  to  Sinking  Fond  in  respect  of 

TKtsofy  Bills 21,604 

Total  Supply....    16^71,636 

To  meet  which  were, 

WAYS  AND  MEANS.  £. 

Sorpkit  of  Consolidated  Fund 3,281,478 

Beveoue*  estimated  at   4,600,000 

Proit  on  Lotteries 100,000 

Seamen's  Wages 73,425 

f-ntfw  of  601 .908/.  for  Naval  Stores, 

I5-I7ths  thereof  being  taken  credit 

Ibrby  BogUnd,70,812iL  Brit  ....  76,713 

Loaa  in  Ireland    2,000,000 

Loan        in        England, 

6,000,000/.  Brit 6,500,000 

■     •        8,500,000 

16«631,616 

The  Am  Item  in  the  Estimate,  viz.  the 
SQq)lQaof  the  CoDsolidated  Fond,  stood 
thot: 

Balance  5th  January  1813 1,36e,718 

Bemainhiig  of  British  Loan,  1812 ... .     2,029,009 


DiDUCT  AlEKARS. 

Principal  'of  outstanding 

^n^arary  Bills  and  Lot- 

teryPrises 28,460 

Ardgiass  Harbour 5,883 

Inland  Natigatioos 79,906 


3,329,727 


114,249 


Sorplos  of  Consolidated  Fkind ..  £,  3,281,478 


The  Charge  upon  the  Loans  contracted 
this  year  would  be : 
Mil  Loan,  9,000,0006  at  6/.  5s.  9d. 

Ibr  Money 125,750 

Bnglish  Loan,  6,500,000/1.  at  7/.  4r. 

7jdL  ditto 470,089 


595,839 


'     June  11,  1813.  [5S2 

The  Daties  and  Taxes  to  meet  which  he 
had  proposed  to  the  Hoase  in  the  course  of 
the  session,  their  prodnce  he  estimated  as 
follows: 

Customs  with  Excise  on  Tobacco  ...  1  265,000 

Malt  3i.perBarrel 115,000 

SpiriU  6^  per  Gallon 1 10,000 

Assessed  Taxes,  increase  of  25  per 

cent  and  upwards 100,000 

Postage,  alteration  in  Duties 15,000 

Leather 5,000 

^.610,000 


In  devising  the'  means  of  answering  these 
charges,  he  felt  that  he  was  placed  in  ai 
situation  mere  disagreeable  than  any  per* 
son  who  had  preceded  him  in  his  office, 
had  experienced.  At  a  time,  when  the 
country  was  labouring  under  very  consi- 
derable difficulties,  he  was  obliged  to  call 
upon  her  for  annual  duties  to  meet  the 
charges  which  he  had  just  stated.  To  un- 
derstand perfectly  the  exertions  which 
Ireland  was  required  to  make,  it  was  only 
necessary  for  the  Committee  to  call  to  its 
recollection,  what  Great  Britain  had  pro* 
▼ided  in  tbe  present  year,  and  to  contrast 
her  contribution  with  that  of  Ireland.  It 
would  be  found  that  Ireland  was,  at  the 
present  moment,  charged  with  fresh  impo- 
sitions to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
600,000^.  He  was  aware,  that  it  was  the 
opinion  of  some  gentlemen,  that  the  sys- 
tem recently  introduced  in  this  country, 
might  apply,  in  a  certain  degree,  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  that  recourse  might  be  had  to 
the  Sinking  Fund.  But,  however  this  might 
be  demanded,  by  the  hope  of  avoiding  fresh 
and  onerous  burdens,  yet,  tbe  arguments 
applied  to  the  principle  in  this  country,, 
could  not  be  applied  to  Ireland  in  an  equal 
extent.  It  bad  been  his  principal  wish,  in 
the  taxes  which  he  had  already  the  honour 
to  propose,  several  of  which  had  met  the 
concurrence  of  the  House,  and  the  sanc- 
tion of  parliament,  to  press  as  little  as  pos* 
sible.  on  the  lower  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity ;  and  to  avoid  bearing  on  those  great 
soured  of  prosperity,  which  were  at>so- 
lutely  necessary  40  the  well-being  of  a  ris- 
ing country.  To  have  pursued  a  contrary 
line,  in  a  country  deficient  in  resources, 
and  possessing  no  great  capital,  would  b% 
the  means  of  defeating  her  prosperity,  and 
rendering  inefiectual  those  burdens  which 
were  imposed  on  her.  He  had  already 
stated,  that  the  charge  for  the  loans  of  the 
present  year  was  595,839t  He  would 
now  proceed  to  lav  before  the  Committee» 
the  means  by  which  it  was  iniended  t» 
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meet  that  cbarfce.  He  bad  already  fnb* 
mitted  to  the  House  a  proposition  for  the 
further  increasing  the  rate  of  the  custom 
duties  in  Ireland,  that  increase  was  25  per 
cent,  which  was  estimated  to  produce 
77,326/.  The  increased  duty  of  1 2s.  9(L 
per  lOOlbs.  on  tobacco,  was  estimated  at 
43.722/.  The  additional  duty  on  toffte, 
1,900/.  The  increase  of  one- third  of  the 
difierence  between  the  British  and  Irish 
duties  on  foreign  wines  40,565/.  These, 
with  one  or  two  other  alterations  in  exist- 
ing tarxet,  formed  an  aggregate  of  265,000/. 
It  had  been  arsued,  at  the%  time  when  he 
first  proposed  these  alterations,  that  it  was  ^ 
not  possible  to  calculate  on  some  of  the 
articles  so  accurately  as  on  others ;  but  to 
prevent  any  disappointment  which  might 
be  apprehended  from  that  circumstance, 
care  had  been  taken  to  lay  the  estimate  as 
low  as  possible.  At  Ihe  same  time,  he  did 
not  think  it  could  be  fairly  admitted,  be- 
cause a  tax  in  the  first  instance  had  not 
reached  the  estimate,  that  therefore  it 
would  always  continue  unproductive.  In 
Ihe  present  instance,  the  sum  likely  to  be 
produced  by  the  additional  duties  was 
v^ry  considerably  under-rated  in  the  estir 
mate,  and  it  was  very  probable  that  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  generally  would  cover 
any  diminution  apprehended  in  particular 
items.  The  next  duty  was  that  which  had 
already  passed  the  House,  the  addition  of 
3s.  per  barrel  on  malt,  the  produce  of 
which  was  estimated  at  115,000/.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  here  entered  into  an 
elaborate  detail  of  the  daia^  on  which  he 
founded  his  assumption  that  this  additional 
tax  would  produce  the  sum  specified ;  par* 
ticularly  as  it  was  accompanied  by  cer- 
tain regulations  with  respect  to  the  malt 
made  use  of  in  the  distilleries.  The  next 
duty  he  had  to  notice,  was  one  to  which, 
if  he  could  judge  from  the  general  lean- 
ing of  the  House,  he  could  expect  no  op- 
position^ he  alluded  to  an  additional  duty 
of  sixpence  per  gallon  on  spirits.  It  bad 
been  argued,  that  3f.  having  been  impos- 
ed on  each  barrel  of  malt,  there  should  be 
a  corresponding  doty  laid  on  spirits.  He 
did  not  think  tliat  the  addition  of  sixpence 
per  gallon  could  materially  affect  the  inte- 
rests of  the  distiller ;  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  assured,  that  an  increase  of  duty  on 
the  distilleries  was  a  measure  which  par* 
liament  ought  not,  and  would  not,  in  the 
present  posture  of  affiurs,  be  anxious  to 
oppose.  The  amoont  of  this  additional 
duty  on  spirits,  calculated  on  4,400,000 
g^loM  a  Icat  q«aiitity  tbta  wai  ever 
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ktfown  to  have  bees  diatilM  m  any  one 
year,  would  be  1 10,000/. 

He  believed  the  consumption  of  spirits 
to  be  more  than  of  twice  the  amount  upoa 
which  he  had  made  his  calculation,  aMi  he 
did  not  despair  if  parliament  wwsld  arm 
the  executive  government  with  sufficient 
power  to  pot  down  the  evil  of  illicit  distil- 
lation, and  if  those,  the  best  guardioiis  awi 
enforcers  of  the  laws,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  those  resident  amongst  the  people 
and  the  most  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  the  public  morals  and  the  public  peace*, 
would  lend  their  aid  fairly  to  iu  suppres- 
sion, he  did  not  despair,  while  they  would 
be  providing  best  for  Ihe  happiness,  at  well 
as  they  would  promote  most  the  industry 
of  the  people,  of  obtaining  from  the  dis- 
tillery in  the  ensuing  year,  a  greater  re- 
venue than  it  has  ever  yet  yielded  to  the 
state.  It  was  known  to  those  mem- 
bers for  Ireland  who  had  sat  on  the  com- 
mittee above  stairs,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
re-state  in  the  House  that  assurance  he  had 
given  them  of  the  anxious  wijsb  of  the  go- 
vernment to  accompany  any  strong  nea*^ 
sures  which  might  be'  recurred  to,  to  get 
rid  of  the  pernicious  practice  of  private 
distillation,  by  provisions  for  the  encoe- 
ragement  of  small  stills  throughout  the 
country,  and  he  hoped  that  the  indulgences 
which  he  meant  to  extend  to  them  by 
bringing  the  market  home  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  door,  as  it  were,  of  the 
farmer,  would  take  away  the  inducements 
to  this  practice,  while  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  would  punish  its  violation,  if  the 
practice  should  continue  to  prevail ;  upon 
this  subject,  however,  he  would  not  say 
more ;  he  would  wait  until'  the  proper 
time  for  the  discussion  of  this  point  should 
arrive,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of. 
thinking,  that  he  had  the  almost  unanimous 
support  and  sanction  of  the  representatives 
of  Ireland  to  the  measure  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  instructed  him  to  imroduce. 
The  next  duty  he  had  to  state  was  one  to 
which  parliament  had  already  acceded, 
that  was  the  augmentation  of  the  assessed 
taxes ;  this  augmentation  was  on  the  whole 
of  their  amount  estimated  at  .25  per  cent. 
It  did  not  however  operate  generally  as  m 
duty  of  25  per  cent,  because  pevsesis  in 
the  lower  ranks  of  life,  and  who  might  be 
supposed  unable  to  bear  it,  dsd  not  come 
within  its  scope  to  that  exteiit.  Its  prin- 
cipal produce  was  expected  from  the 
rich ;  taking,  therefore,  the  whole  tax,  he 
estimated  it  would  produce  100,000/.  The 
alteratiea  in  the  postage  duties^  which 
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had  been  tgreed  In  by  tbe  legislaiore,  be 
calculated  to  prodoce  15,000/.  and  a  regu- 
lation of  the  excise  duty  on  lealber,wkich 
was  eetimated  at  only  5,000/.  The  whole 
amount  of  these  duties  would  be  610,000/. 
being  l5,O0Oi.  more  thtn  the  charges 
created  by  the  loans.  Tbe  recapitulation 
was  as  follows  :— 
Coftomfl  with  Excise  OB  Tobscco  •    -  £,265^000 

Matt,  3i.  per  btrrel 115,000 

Spirits,  6(j.  per  gallon 110,000 

Atteesed  Taxes,  increase  of  25  per  cent. 

and  npwards -    -       100,000 

Peetage,  alteration  in  dotiev     ...        15,000 
■  -. 5,000 

^.610,000 


JuMi  n,  1^15. 


rsM 


He  had  Itid  before  practical  persons,  con- 
versant in  calcuhrttoBs,  several  of  these 
proposed  duties^  and  they  had  estimated 
tbeir  produce  at  a  much  greater  amount 
than  be  had  taken  them  at.***HaTing  thus 
slated  to  the  Coannittee  the  taxes  intended 
to  be  raised,  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
compare  tbe  general  stata  of  Ireland,  at 
the  present  day,  with  that  of  former  years. 
Those,  he  believed,  wbo  were  acquainted 
with  tbe  state  of  Ireland,  and  the  nature 
of  her  resources,  and  wlio  considered  tbe 
calls  which  had  been  made  upon  her  since 
tbe  Union,  could  not  suppose  it  possible 
§09  that  counuy  to  have  made  greater 
sncrificefl  than  she  had  done,  during 
tbe  period  which  had  elapsed.  Still, 
however,  she  had  increased  in  prosperity, 
as  might  be  perceived  by  a  cursory  view 
of  tbe  documents  which  be  held  in  his 
band.  In  1802,  tbe  yf*ar  immediately 
snbse^ent  to  the  Union,  the  net  prodoce 
of  the  revenoes  of  Ireland,  (the  customs 
and  excise  being  takep  together),  was 
^,160,466/.  In  1810,  the  customs  atone 
ameunted  to  2,508,918/.;  being  300,000/. 
more  than  the  amount  of  tbe  customs  and 
excise  in  1802*  In  181 1,  the  net  produce 
of  the  customs  amounted  to  1,555,6634.; 
in  1812,  to  1,838,653/.;  and  in  1 8 13,  lo 
2,157,591/. ;  being  as  much  as  the  whole 
amount  of  the  costoros  and  excise  io  1 802. 
The  whole  statement  produced  this  result, 
that  tbe  net  revenue  of  Ireland,  which  in 
1802  was  2,441,385/.  had  increased 
greatly,  taking  the  average  of  tbe  fovrlast 
years,  of  whicb  tbe  year  1811  was  re* 
■Mrkable  for  the  nrnnber  of  defalcations. 
-^Tbe  year  1810  produced  4,335.0161.; 
I» It.  9,073,714/.  ;  1812,  4,241,095/.; 
\Bl%  44^5,0001  Here  was  an  increase 
eCaofe  than  700,000/.  in  tber  present  year 
abave  tbat  wMcb  preceded  i^   and  ef 


},$00fiOOL  above  the  year  18ia  With 
respect  to  the  debt  of  Ireland,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  sUte,  that  tbe  redeemed  debt, 
in  1801,  was  only  1,000,000/.  while  m  the 
present  year,  it  amounted  to  16,886,345/. 
At  tbe  former  per4od,  the  proportion  of 
tbe  sinking  fund  to  the  unredeemed 
debt,  was  one  to  eighty-one;  while,  at 
the  present  time,  it  was'as  one  to  fifty .-^ 
With  respect  to  trade  and  navigation,  the^ 
bad  increased  very  much  in  tbe  luttwelva 
years.  Whatever  opinions  gentlemen 
might  hold  on  the  Act  of  Union  itself, 
however  strong  the  objections  which  they 
might  have  imbibed'against  it— (objections 
which  he  meant  not  to  oppose,  for,  if  bo 
had  had  an  opportunity,  be  would  per* 
haps  also  have  urged  them  at  the  time)«— 
still,  it  was  evident,  &om  a  comparison  of  • 
tbe  official  vaUie  of  exports  for  twelve 
years  preceding,  and  twelve  years  suc- 
ceeding tbe  Union,  that  they  had  greatly 
increased  in  the  latter  period. 

The  total  amount  of  official  value  of 

the  Exports  of  Ireland,  for  twelve 

ycara  toNnediattly  preoedieg  the 

Uaton,  was -    -  ^^.56,155^000 

For  the  twelve  years  tabsequent  -   •      65,943,000 


Increase  in  the  last  twelve  years       9,'793,000 


The  same  observation  was  applicable  to 
the  imports — 

The  total  value  of  Imports,  iu  the 

6rst  period  was ^^2,336,000 

In  the  latter  period ' '77,279,000 

httfeaseio  tbe  hut  19  y«nrt      S4,943,00n 

And  the  like  favourable  result  would 
arppear  if  any  other  averages  of  years 
were  taken.  Now,  he  was  awarcj 
that  it  might  be  argued,  that  the  in* 
crease  of  imports  was  not  always  a  proof 
of  the  increase  of  wealth ;  but  it  could 
not  be  supposed,  that  so  great  a  difierence 
could  be  produced  in  tbe  course  of  twelve- 
years,  unless  the  country  was  in  a  flourish- 
ing  state,  particularly  when  gentlemen 
considered  what  the  articles  of  import 
were,  being  priiicipafty  the  consumption 
of  the  higher  chtsses  of  society. 

The  number  of  ships  which  entered  in«^ 
wards  in  tbe  twelve  years— 

Tol80I»waa  .    .    .    ,      S8,33a 
To  1813,  was  ....    105,048 

ftierease    .    •      ]d,Tl9 

And  a  sinrilar  iocreaae  was  observable 
in  iheir  tonnage.    The  right  hen.  gentle-' 
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nan  then  eoamerated  Ibe  principal  arti« 
elet  of  exports,  tis.  barley,  oaU,  wheat, 
flour,  oxen  and  cows,  sheep,  swine,  bacon, 
bolter,  and  pork,  and  pointed  oat  the  in* 
crease  which  had  taken  place  in  their  ex- 
portation doring  the  last  twelve  years, 
and  noticed  that  the  export  of  wheat  in 
the  last  two  years  was  70S,846  barrels, 
which  exceeds  tlfc  exports  of  the  twelve 
years  immediately  preceding  the  Union — 
and  he  hoped  for  still  more  extensive  re- 
suits,  if  the  beneficial  measure  which  his 
hon.  friend,  sir  Henry  Parnell,  was  to  in- 
troduce, and  which  he  should  certainly 
support,  should  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
legislature. 

With  respect  to  the  general  improve- 
ment  of  the  country,  it  was  pretty  erident 
from  the  state  of  the  exchange  between 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which,  notwith- 
standing the  sums  annually  transmitted  to 
absentees,  was  very  much  decreased.  The 
rate  of  exchange^  was  formerly  as  high  as 
17 1  but  in  the  present  year  it  fell  to  five 
one-half  or  one- fourth.  Many  objections 
had  been  made  in  former  years,  when  the 
Irish  budget  was  brought  forward-— one  of 
these  was  the  high  charge  of  the  collec- 
tion and  management  of  the  revenue. 
He  was  happy  to  announce,  that  a  very 

S-eat  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
at  respect.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
then  entered  into  a  statement  to  shew  the 
saving  which  had  taken  place  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  revenue  since  1811 ;  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  the  gross  revenue 
was  now  collected  5  per  cent,  ander  the 
rate  of  that  year;  and  the  net  revenue 
8  per  cent.  In  the  Post  Office  depart- 
ment, the  revenue  was  now  collected  at  a 
much  more  moderate  rate,  and  with  much 
greater  ease  than  formerly.  The  diflb- 
rence  in  the  rate  at  which  the  net  revenue 
of  that  department  had  been  collected, 
bein^  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  preceding 
year. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  observed 
that  Ireland  would  not  bear  in  addition  to 
the  taxation  already  imposed  upon  her— 
those  strong  direct  taxes  in  the  contempla- 
tion  of  some  gentlemen,  without  trench- 
ing on  those  resources  which  were  the 
foundation  of  her  prosperity.  He  was 
favourable  to  an  union  of  the  financial 
departments  of  the  two  countries,  from 
which  he  conceived  most  beneficial  results 
would  be  derived.  He  was  aware  that  a 
more  efficient  controul  of  the  departments 
wonid  be  one  of  the  first  conse^joences,  of 
astablisbmenti^  and  a  diminotion  of  ex- 
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penditore.  He  went  however  no  farther 
than  to  desire  to  unite  the  treasuries  and 
to  consolidate  the  debts.  For  if  gentle- 
men supposed  that  Ireland  could  afford  a 
contribution,  on  the  same  principlea  as 
England^  even  in  the  proportion  which 
her  growing  means,  and  increasing  popu- 
lation might  induce  them  to  reckon  on, 
they  would  find  themselves  greatly  mis* 
Uken  indeed  ;  even  those  who  calcdlated 
on  a  great  increase  of  general  receipt,  by 
the  imposition  of  these  taxes  which  Great 
Britain  paid,  were  deceiving  the  country 
and  themselves.  Ireland  now  paid  laxet 
on  her  consumption,  from  which  Great 
Britain  was  exempted— the  principal  ar- 
ticles of  that  consumption  were  of  British 
manufacture  and  of  British  produce — and 
besides  those  articles,  which  were  charged 
with  heavier  imposts,  Ireland  paid  nearly 
300,000/.  per  annum,  on  the  importatioft 
of  articles,  most  of  them  of  prime  necct* 
sity,  none  of  which  were  liable  to  any  in* 
ternal  duty  in  Great  Britain.  It  would 
scarcely  be  contended  by  the  warmest 
advocate  for  what  was  called  vigorooi 
taxation,  that  if  the  financial  system  of 
the  two  countries  were  to  be  in  other  re- 
spects assimilated,  that  the  Irish  people 
were  still  to  be  subjected  to  duties  such 
as  these ;  to  preserve  them  as  protecting 
duties  would  be  in  his  mind  the  meat 
puerile  economy;  since  it  was  no  other 
than  to  compel  every  consumer  in  Ireland 
to  pay  more  than  the  article  of  his  con-* 
sumption  was  worth,  or  than  he  ooght  to 
pay  for  it. 

Here  then  there  would  be  a  loss  of  near 
300,000/.  per  annum  in  our  customs,  which 
the  new  system  of  finance  moat  supply. 
But  there  was  much  more.  The  propertr 
tax  payable  on  the  interest  of  the  Irisa 
debt  received  in  this  country,  would  aoreiy 
be  considered  applicable  to  the  Irish  aop- 
ply,  and  ought  to  be  carried  to  the  ac- 
count of  ixaX  country,  which  provided 
with  such  difficulty  for  its  charge.  The 
same  result  would  arise  respecting  the 
property  of  Irish  absentees;  at  least  in 
equity  he  was  sure  it  ought,  and  the 
deduction  on  these  two  last«mentaoned 
grounds  be  at  leasi  half  a  million  froai 
the  general  resources  of  the  empire.  On 
this  he  only  estimated  the  remittances  to 
absentees  at  two  nfiliions,  which  was  the 
amount  presumed  in  the  year  1804,  when 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  ComracMis  en- 
quired into  the  state  of  the  exchanges  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  the 
same  tima  he  had  little  doubt  that  the 
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proportion  oF  absentees  was  greatly  hi* 
creased— The  naniber  who  had  followed 
the  seat  of  legislation  and  of  government 
was  necessarily  great,  and  he  was  sorry  to 
•ay  that  many  who  had  not  the  same  ex* 
cnse  daily  added  to  those,  who  drew  the 
sole  sources  of  their  support  from  the  coon* 
try  which  they  deserted.  The  two  heads 
which  he  adverted  to  would  altogether  di- 
minish the  general  supply  of  Great  Bri- 
tain by  the  amoontof  half  a  mil  lion,  while 
the  duties  on  articles  of  consumption  im- 
ported into  Ireland,  and  the  produce  of 
your  hearth  and  other  duties,  which  he 
was'prepared  to  contend  could  not,  if  jron 
introduced,  or  rather  attempted  to  intro- 
duce the  taxes  paid  in  Great  Britain,  any 
longer  retain,  would  shew  you  that  one 
million  per  annum  of  this  expected  re- 
Tenue  which  was  to  flow  into  the  imperial 
treaiiury,  was  not  in  fact  any  addition  or 
increase  to  the  general  resources  of  the 
state. 

He  wished  to  apply  those  illustrations 
not  against  any  measure,  which  others 
might  recommend,  nor  wishing  to  conceal 
from  himself  nor  from  the  House,  the 
efforts  we  should  in  future  years  be  called 
upon  to  make.  But  he  wished  the  san- 
guine calculators  of  increased  revenue, 
who, .  be  it  observed,  were  not  those  per- 
sons best  acquainted  with  the  means  or 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  to  pause  before 
they  jumped  to  their  conclusion,  and  to 
bear  in  recollection,  that  all  that  might  be 
added  to  a  financial  statement  was  not  ne* 
caasarily  added  to  the  revenue  of  Ireland, 
or  to  the  general  receipt  and  income  of 
the  empire.  With  respect  io  the  contri- 
bution of  Ireland  of  sixteen  millions  and  a 
half,  he  who  had  to  propose  measures  to 
parliament  to  provide,  could  not  but  con- 
template with  apprehension,  such  an  in- 
crease of  our  proportion ;  but  aware,  as  he 
most  be,  of  the  difficulties  which  it  imposed 
upon  himself,  and  not  disguising  from  the 
committee  what  the  pressure  of  it  most  ul- 
timately be,  it  would  still  be  unfair  to 
draw  any  comparison  from  the  last  and 
the  present  year  of  extended  military 
operations,  and  increased  expenditure  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  which  had  occa- 
sioned to  us  so  heavy  a  charge.  He  would 
not  advert  to.  what  that  calculation  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  might  have  been ;  the 
political  circueaslances  which  had  since 
occurred  coold  not  then  have  been  con- 
templated by  any  statesman ;  but  this  he 
would  say,  that  unless  the  circumstances 
ef  the  country  were  exceedingly  altered. 
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unless  there  was  a  dhninution  of  our  ex« 
penditure,  it  was  impossible  for  Ireland  to 
go  on  at  this  rate  of  contribution.  Par- 
liament ought  not  to  deceive  itself^  at  least 
he  would  not  lend  himself  to  the  deception. 
Did  any  man  suppose  that  a  country,  the 
annual  revenue  of  which  was  only  5  mil- 
lions, could  go  on  raisine  16  millions  per 
annum.  Ireland  must  bdrrow  to  pay  this 
contribution,  and  he  who  hoped  that  she 
could  supply  the  rest  by  war  taxes,  as  in 
Great  Britain,  or  by  supplies  raised  to  any 
great  extent  within  the  year,  must  be  ig. 
norant  indeed  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  which  he  was  undertaking  to  ad- 
minister. He  at  least  would,  until  every 
other  means  of  supply  were  exhaust^, 
warn  parliament  against  what  even  in  a 
financial  point  of  view,  would  be  deemed 
fatal  to  the  growing  wealth,  and  to  thai 
which  could  not  grow  without  wealth,  the 
future  productive  revenue  of  the  country, 
—the  exertions  of  Ireland,— and  he  spoke 
of  a  country,  of  the  state  of  which,  limited 
as  his  official  experience  had  been,  he  was 
▼et  uninformed,  the  exertions  of  Ireland, 
had  been  great-rGreat  Britain  was  to  raise 
in  the  present  year  twelve  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  by  new  taxes — Ireland  was 
called  upon  to  provide  more  than  half  that 
sum  by  new  auties — ^Ireland,  a  country 
bearing  no  comparison  in  point  of  natural 
or  improved  resources.  In  the  year  1785, 
when  Mr.  Pitt  proposed  new  taxes  to  the 
amount  of  000,000/.  per  annum,  it  was 
deemed  after  the  duration  of  the  American 
contest,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the  national 
means^  the  greatest  efibrt  which  any  coun- 
try had  ever  made  to  redeem  the  public 
difficulty — in  less  than  30  years,  after  a 
war  of  more  protracted  length,  of  at  least 
undiminished  sacrifice  and  increased  ex- 
pence,  Irehmd,  the  whole  of  whose  annual 
income  at  that  time  did  not  exceed  the 
duties  that  the  British  parliament  then  im- 
posed, has  within  less  than  30  years  under- 
taken to  provide  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  being  in  the  last  two  years  a  con- 
tribution by  fresh  taxes,  more  than  her 
whole  income  amounted  to  at  the  time  that 
the  commercial  propositions  werediscussed. 
Let  me  not  then  be  told  that  Ireland  with* 
holds  herself  in  this  instance^  or  that  those 
who  are  responsible  as  her  administration^ 
endeavour  to  obtain  for  her  a  partial  remis- 
sion, which  Enffland  has  not  received. 
We  are  making  fair,  and  great,  and  gene- 
rous exertions  in  the  cause  of  Great  Bui- 
tain,  a  cause  in  the  support  of  which  we 
are  not  only  pledged  by  compact,  but 
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whick  our  coontry  is,  I  admit,  bound  to 
combat  for  by  every  priocipU  of  mutual 
iaterest  aod  of  common  jafety.  ir,  said 
Ibe  right  boii.  gentleman^  tiiat  part  of  tbe 
United  Kingdom  is  not  called  upon  to 
•traggle  beyond  her  streagtb.  if  her  means 
are  not  outrun,  trust  me,  she  will  yet 
prove  to  tbe  empire  a  source  of  supply 
and  of  succour,  such  as  the  most  sanguine 
mind  has  not,  perhaps,  contemplated.  Do 
BOt  attempt  to  anticipate  too  rashly  her 
growing  powers ;  if  you  anticipate  you 
crush  them.  I  wish  my  right  hon.  friends 
may  feel  with  me ;  whether  I  or  another 
(said  the  right  hon.  gentleman),  may,  in 
another  year,  fill  that  situation  which  now 
I  have  the  honour^to  bold,  I  know  not; 
but  tbe  legislature  will,  I  hope,  act  upon 
the  same  principles ;  and  I  am  confident 
that  Great  Britain  will  yet  find  in  our  in* 
creasing  population,  in  the  improved  fer- 
tility  ofour  soil,  in  our  extended  iadostr^, 
and  augmented  aaeans,  that  Ireland  will  in 
point  of  contribution,  be  enabled  to  make 
n^t  less  exertions  tban  in  other  respects 
fhe  has  already  made,  or  than  the  empire 
already  owes  to  the  loyalty,  tbe  hardihood, 
and  the  valour  of  her  people.— Tbe  risht 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  with  moving 
the  first  Resolution  relative  to  the  addi- 
tional duty  on  spirits. 

Mr.  BMka  rose  principally  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  apprizing  the  House  that  it  was 
bis  intention,  on  some  future  occasion,  to 
state  some  general  opinions  as  to  the 
system  of  Irish  finance.  As  to  tbe  right 
lion,  gentleman  he  bad  acknowledged  that 
be  had  only  followed  tbe  system  of  bis 
predecessors.  That  system,  bowever,  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  radically  bad,  and  he 
though  that  Ireland  was  in  a  state  to  whicb 
the  system  of  taxation  adopted  in  this 
country  was  peculiarly  applicable.  He 
thought  that  Ireland  never  would  con* 
tribute  its  fair  proportion,  or  have  a  raita- 
ble  revenue  until  tbe  present  system  was 
utterly  abolished.  He  complained  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  return  had  been  made, 
in  consequence  of  a  paper  that  he  had 
moved  £or.  What  be  wanted  to  know  was, 
the  estimated  produce  of  the  taxes  lately 
imposed,  as  well  as  the  real  produce. 

Mr.  WelUiUy  Pok  declared,  that  the 
situation  of  Ireland  was  not  such  as  to  ad- 
mit of  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
taxation  adopted  in  this  country.  At  tbe 
period  of  the  Union,  when  the  proportion 
was  settled  whicb  the  two  coontries 
ahonld  pay,  the  expences  of  tbe  empire 
were  but  25  milliions^  whereas,  now  they 
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are  752  milliont.  It  never  could  have  been 
expected  that  Ireland  would  have  been 
able  to  pay  two<4eventeentbs  of  so  large  a 
sum  as  this,  or  that  her  resources  lo  meet 
to  great  an  increase  of  expenditure  could 
at  all  keep  pace  with  those  of  this  country. 
If  they  endeavoured  to  make  her  do  so 
they  would  make  her  burst  like  the  ox  in 
the  fable,  and  render  her  wholly  useless. 
He  wished  to  see  the  treasures  and  debts  of 
both  countries  consolidated. 

Sir  J.  Newport  also  entirely  disapproved 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Bankes).  The  system  of  taxation  adopted 
in  this  country,  could  not  be  applied  to 
Ireland  without  producing  tbe  greatest 
confusion  and  d  istress.  Aa  to  tbe  property 
tax,  he  was  convinced  that  no  medium  of 
fair  assessment  would  be  foond,  if  that  tax 
were  introduced  into  Ireland.  Instead  of 
fair  assessment,  one  class  of  persona  wouU 
be  enabled  to  throw  all  the  burdens  upon 
others,  and  not  contribute  their  own  prc^ 
portion.  He  considered,  tbat  without  the 
imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  the  revenue 
would  be  more  increased  by  an  ef- 
fectual control  over  the  treasury.  He 
instanced  tbe  case  of  tbe  legacy  duty, 
which  was  so  produaive  in  this  country, 
and  yet  produced  little  or  nothing  in  Ire- 
land. He  bad  been  obliged  to  propose 
penalties  for  not  proving  wills  within  a 
certain  time,  but  although  the  penalties 
incurred  were  extremely  great,  the  go* 
vernment  never  sued  for  tbem.  Among  tbe 
ofienders  were  judges  of  the  land,  and  even 
the  counsel  to  the  commissioners!,  and  tbe 
frequency  of  tbe  offence,  and  tbe  largeness 
of  the  penalties  incurred,  were  assigned  as 
the  reason  for  not  suing  for  them.  If 
there  were  so  litUe  pains  taken  in  the  col- 
lection of  tbe  revenue,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  it  should  be  unproductive.  He  then 
adverted  to  tbe  case  of  a  commissioner  of 
the  Stamp-offico,  who  resigned  the  places 
on  finding  that  it  was  not  a  sinecure.  He 
also  stated,  as  a  marked  difference  between 
the  taxation  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  revenue  of  thie 
country  was  from  foreign  trade,  whereas 
IrelaM  bad  very  little  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  W.  Pole  thon^  be  had  reaaon  tn 
complain  of  the  right  bon.  baronet's 
always  stating  abuses,  as  if  tbey  still 
existed,  and  no  effort  bad  been  made  to 
put  an  end  to  them ;  but  it  was  in  conse* 
quenoe  of  tbe  regulations  made  while  bn 
was  Chanoelior  of  tbe  Exchequer,  that  tbn 
commissioner  to  whom  the  rigbt  Iuni. 
baronet  bad  aUuded  bad  KMgnetC   Every 
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genUeman  was  aware,  that  the  department 
of  the  fltampt  was  most  complicated,  and 
the  e? lis  Which  were  so  great,  were  not  to 
be  corrected  in  a  moment  That  they 
were  in  a  state  of  correction,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  revenue  proved.  It  was  ano- 
ther old  assertion  of  the  right  hon.  baronet, 
that  the  interference  of  the  Castle  was 
iDJarious  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
hut  he  was  of  opinion,  that  if  the  patronage 
were  transferred  to  the  Boards,  the  revenue 
would  not  be  as  well  collected  as  at  present 

Sir  J,  Newport  repeated  his  assertion  that 
the  legacy  tax  was  not  collected,  and  that 
penalties  incurred  by  judges  of  the  land 
and  the  counsel  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
revenue,  who  ought  to  be  cognizant  of  the 
law,  were  not  enforced,  adding  that  those 
penalties  were  incurred  in  the  years  1809^ 
10,  and  11. 

Mr.  Ped  defied  the  right  hon.  baronet 
to  produce  one  instance  in  which  any 
defaulter  whatever  in  the  revenue  had  been 
screened  from  punishment  by  the  Irish 
government  upon  the  delinquency  of  such 
aefaulter  being  brought  under  its  consider- 
ation. With  regard  to  the  department  of 
stamps,  that  question  was,  he  understood, 
to  be  .brought  forward  by  the  right  hon. 
baronet  as  a  separate  motion,  and  as  to  the 
other  departments  of  the  revenue,  while 
adequate  measures  were  adopted  rigor- 
ously to  enforce  the  regulations  mentioned 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (W.  Pole) 
with  a  view  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
in  future,  directions  had  been  very  recently 
given  by  the  Irish  government  to  select 
the  most  conspicuous  among  the  defaulters 
heretofore,  in  order  that  the  most  exem- 
plary punishment  should  be  inflicted. 

Sir  Henry  Parnell  observed,  that  there 
was  a  radical  error  in  the  system  of  ap- 
pointment to  offices  in  Ireland,  the  officers 
for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  being 
Dominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  instead 
of  being  selected  by  the  Treasury  Board, 
under  whom  these  officers  were  more  im- 
mediately to  act,  which  was  the  practice 
in  this  country.  But  this  was  not  the 
only  difference  between  the  system  of  the 
two  countries,  the  officers  in  afl  the  de- 
partments under  government  being  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  instead  of 
being  selected  by  the  Boards  under  which 
they  were  respectively  to  act ;  and  who 
were  of  course  iii*)6t  competent  to  make  a 
proper  choice.  No  view  to  patronage 
should,  he  thought,  permit  the  conti/iuance 
of  such  a  deviation  from  the  better  practice 
of  England. 

(  VOL.  XXVI. ) 


Sir  John  Newport,  in  answer  to  the 
challenge  of  the  Irish  secretary  (Mr.  Peel), 
mentioned  the  case  of  Beauchamp  Hill, 
which  case  was  on  the  Journals  of  the 
House.'  This  Mr.  Hill  was,  it  appeared, 
appointed  to  a  higher  office  in  the  revenue 
after  he  had  himself  confessed  that  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  bribes 
from  those  from  whom  it  was  his  duty  to 
collect  the  revenue;  nay,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  office  of  Inspector  to  check  illicit 
distillation,  afler  having  confessedly  re- 
ceived bribes  from  distillers  to  suppress 
the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  the  ap- 
pointment was  made  in  the  very  teeth  of 
the  law. 

Mr.  W.  Fitzgerald  observed,  that  no 
part  of  the  present  Irish  government  was 
responsible  for  the  appointment  mentioned 
by  the  right  hon.  baronet;  nor  need  he 
add  that  such  an  appointment  would  not 
be  made  by  any  one  now  connected  with 
the  government  of  Ireland.  It  was,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr* 
Foster)  who  made  that  appointment,  to 
restate  that  right  hon.  gentleman's  ob- 
servation, when  the  appointment  quoted 
was  beforementioned,  namely,  that  he 
(Mr.  Foster)  found  the  practice,  confessed 
by  Mr.  Hill,  so  general,  if  not  so  universal 
among  revenue  officers,  that  if  he  were  to 
exclude  all  those  so  receiving  illegal  fees, 
he  should  not  be  able  to  find  any  officers 
acquainted  with  business  [a  laugh  and 
hear!].  The  right  hon.  gentleman  as- 
sured those  who  cheered,  that  he  was  not 
offering  this  as  his  argument.  Further, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Foster) 
stated,  that  the  acceptance  of  such  illegal 
fees  arose  out  of  the  very  inadequate  salary 
allowed  to  revenue  officers,  which  iuade*- 
quacy  he  removed.  Upon  this  point  he 
(Mr.  Fitzgerald)  added,  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  introduce  a  clause  into  the  new 
revenue  act,  imposing  a  permanent  dis- 
qualification npon  ^ny  officer  so  accepting 
^es,  as  the  officer  alluded  to  was  stated  to 
have  done.  Adverting  to  the  animadver- 
sion of  Mr.  Bankes,  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man observed,  that  the  assertion  of  tha 
hon.  gentleman,  as  to  the  inadequate  con- 
tribution of  Ireland  to  the  expences  of  the 
empire,  was  rather  unseasonable  at  a 
period  when  the  Irish  nation  was  about 
to  contribute  no  less  than  sixteen  millions 
to  the  common -stock  of  the  year,  and  to 
pay  in  additional  taxes  610,000/.  which 
amounted  to  one* half  of  the  addition  to 
which  rich  and  happy  England  was  sub- 
jected.   When  it  was  recollected  that  Mr. 
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Pitl  in  1785  rated  the  nloMMt  effort  of 
England  at  only  900,000/.  additiofial  tax- 
ation, and  when  it  was  considered  that  the 
revenoe  of  Ireland,  within  the  last  year, 
bad  been  increased  one-sixth,  notwitb* 
standing  its  sacrifice  of  one  source  of  re?e* 
tiue  to  the  necessity  of  £ngland,  in  stop- 
ping distillation  from  grain,  he  thought 
the  resources  of  Ireland,  and  the  manner 
in  which  its  revenue  was  collected,  were 
not  liable  to  the  animadversions  which 
the  House  had  heard  from  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman and  others. 

Mr.  Croker  would  say  one  word  as  to 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Beaochamp  Hill, 
which  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  po- 
litical opinions  or  connections:  he  bad 
taken  fees,  such  as  other oflBcers bad  taken: 
be  was  the  first  to  acquaint  the  gOTom- 
tnent  that  be  bad  taken  the  fees;  and  in 
consequence  of  his  being  a  most  able 
officer,  he  had  been  promoted. 

The  Resolations  were  then  agreed  to, 
and  the  House  resumed.  On  the  question 
that  the  Report  be  received  to*morrow, 

Mr.  Pans&nky  expressed  bis  surprize  at 
such  an  extraordinary  motion:  first,  be- 
cause the  generality  of  the  members  could 
have  no  notion  that  such  a  report  would  be 
brought  up  so  very  soon  after  the  resolu- 
tions were  adopted ;  and  next,  because  it 
was  proposed  to  bring  it  op  on  a  day  when 
it  was  quite  unusual  for  the  House  to  sit. 
Such  a  proceeding  was,  he  believed,  with- 
out precedent^  and  when  the  amount  of 
the  loan  was  considered,  exceeding  by 
far  any  sum  ever  before  raised  in  England, 
at  an  interest,  as  be  calculated,  of  about 
51,  15f.  per  cent,  when  it  was  considered, 
that  the  sums  borrowed  within  the  vear, 
in  various  ways,  amounted  to  50  millions, 
and  that  the  whole  of  our  general  expence 
would  .reach  to  from  1 15  to  120  milliointy 
he  appealed  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
whether  it  would  be  fit  or  decent  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  precipitancy  proposed  upon 
such  an  important  subject? 

The  Chancdhr  qf  the  Exchequer  thought 
that  sufficient  opportunity  would  offer  for 
any  discussion  which  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman might  think  proper  to  bring  for- 
ward upon  this  subject.  He  would  not^ 
bowever,  press  the  reading  of  the  whole 
of  the  Resolutions  to-morrow;  but  be 
boped  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  reading  of  the 
Resolutions  respecting  the  loan  to-morrow 
(if  he  did  not  disapprove  of  the  contract), 
allowing  the  otber  resolutions  to  stand  over 
«ntil  Monday. 
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Mr.  PoMOfifty  woold  not  object  to  tbo 
reading  of  the  Resolutions  mentioned  by 
the  ri^  hon.  gentleman,  if  such  a  pro- 
ceeding were  neccMary  to  the  public  ser- 
vice. He  wonld  not,  as  be  had  before 
said,  oppose  the  grant  of  any  supplies 
which  ministers  might  think  proper  to  re- 
quire ;  but  there  was  a  difierence  between 
obstructing  supplies  iuid  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  amount  of  those 
supplies,  the  manner  In  which  they  were 
raised,  and  the  purposes  to  which  they 
were  applied.  Ample  opportunity  for 
the  consideration  of  snch  an  extensive 
subject  be  thought  peculiarly  necessary. 
It  was,  indeed,  bignlv  desirable  to  eon- 
mine  and  explain  the  financial  state  of  the 
country,  of  which  he  believed  the  ge* 
aerality  of  the  poUic  were  completely 
ignorant. 

The  Chancdhr  qfihe  Exchequer  observed, 
that  the  usual  period  for  discussing  the 
financial  state  or  the  country  was  upon  the 
consideration  of  the  Resolutions  generaHy 
proposed  towards  the  close  of  the  session. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  would,  bow- 
ever,  have  many  other  opportunities  for 
such  discuMion,  if  he  thought  proper  to 
avail  himself  of  .them,  in  the  progress  of 
the  Bills  to  be  founded  on  the  Resolutions 
agreed  to  by  the  Committee;  but  he 
trusted  to  the  candour  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  that  he  would  net  obstract  the 
ratification  of  the  Resolutions  respecting  a 
loan,  the  terms  of  which  were  not  at  all 
objected  to  when  first  stated,  and  any  ob- 
struction to  which  might  be  productive 
of  much  public  inconvenience. 

Mr.  PoHMonhy  said,  be  knew  that  then 
would  be  other  stages  for  discussion,  but 
thought  the  Report  the  most  proper  stage 
for  debate. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  the  regular 
mode  of  proceeding  would  be  to  have  the 
whole  Report  brought  up  to-morrow,  and 
when  it  was  brought  up,  to  consider  only 
that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  Loan, 
postponing  the  consideration,  of  the  other 
parts,  by  ordering  the  Report  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  some  future  day. 

The  Report  was  then  ordered  to  be  re<» 
ceived  to-morrow. 

East  India  Company's  AFFAims.]  Lord 
Cmlereagh  moved  the  order  of  the  day* 
to  consider  of  the  Resolutions,  which,  on 
the  5th  instant,  were  reported  from  the 
Committee  of  the  whole  House,  towhom 
it  was  referred  to  consider  of  the  AflSsirs  of 
the  East  India  Company* 
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Sir  Mm  Netepori  rose,  wad  declared  ha 
thought  ifc  incumbent  on  the  House  at  that 
late  period  of  the  session  not  to  proceed 
further  in  a  measure  fraught  either  with 
incalculable  good  or  e?il»  not  only  to  this 
country,  but  to  sixty  millions  of  men  in 
India.  The  <^uestion  was  regarded  unfor- 
tunately, merely  as  a  commercial  contest 
between  the  Company  and  the  outports, 
whilst  the  ministers,  acting  as  mediators, 
had  produced  a  motley  plan  built  upon 
compromise,  but  satislmctory  to  no  party. 
An  bon.  director  (Mr.  Grant),  to  whose 
talents,  information  and  integrity  he  was 
fully  disposed  to  pay  his  tribute  of  respect, 
had  declared  that  it  was  impossible  the 
Company  could  execute  the  conditions  in* 
Tolfed  in  the  third  Resolution.  When* 
ever  any  plan  was  to  be  adopted  in  the 
nature  of  a  contract,  it  was  essentially  ne* 
cessary  that  the  contracting  parties  should 
respectiTely  be  satisfied  with  the  terms  of 
the  arrangement.  One  of  the  principal 
defects  in  the  system  contained  and  em- 
bodied in  the  Resolutions  was,  that  no 
principle  of  sovereignty  was  expressed, 
and  none  of  the  primary  obligations  of  all 
good  government  recognised.  In  a  mi* 
note  of  couucil  at  Calcutta,  in  the  year 
1 804,  it  was  declared  to  be  the  paramount 
duty  of  those  exercising  sovereignty  in 
India  to  exercise  it  for  the  benefit  of  ihe 
people  in  India,  and  to  secure  to  them  the 
fell  and  secure  enjoyment  of  their  proper- 
ties and  labour.  In  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
claration now  alluded  to  he  would  say, 
that  all  arbitrary  valuations  were  incon* 
siatent  with  that  duty,  and  that  to  deny 
the  advantages  of  free  competition  was  in 
eStci  to  impose  an  arbitrary  valuation. 
He  could  not,  for  bis  own  part,  admit  the 
existence  of  any  danger  from  the  inter* 
course  of  the  traders  of  this  country  with 
the  natives  of  India,  but  thought  it  must 
tend  greatly  to  their  improvement  and 
advantage.  The  agents  of  foreign  mer- 
chants were  admitted  by  the  present  re- 
gulations of  the  resident  government,  and 
he  was  too  well  persuaded  of  the  charac- 
ter of  British  merchants  to  be  under  any 
apprehennon  firom  their  general  conduct. 
Never  before  had  so  vast  and  compre- 
hensive a  subject  engaged  the  attention  of 
parliament.  The  question  was,  whether 
the  House  would  re*seat  on  the  throne  of 
Aurungzebe  the  chairman  of  the  court  of 
directors?  or,  whether  by  the  free  and 
honourable  competition  of  British  mer- 
chants, the  industry  of  our  Indian  subjects 
should  be  excited^  viA  the  wanu  common 


to  them  with  the  rest  of  the  world  gratified 
by  the  pursuits  of  an  active  commerce  ? 
At  all  events,  deliberation,  the  most  ma- 
ture and  cautious  deliberation,  was  neces* 
sary  in  legislating  for  such  mighty  inte« 
rests,  and  with  this  opinion  influencing 
his  judgment,  he  should  move,  with  a  view 
of  inducing  the  House  next  session  to 
abolish  the  monopoly  altogether,  that  the 
further  consideration  of  the  Rep9rt  be 
postponed  to  that  day  three  months. 

Lord  CoiUereafh  said,  that  if  he  could 
at  all  persuade  himself  that  what  the  right 
hon.  baronet  proposed  would  in  any  way 
assist  the  House  in  coming  to  a  decisioB 
upon  the  subject,  he  would  willingly 
adopt  the  amendment  which  he  had  pnn 
posed.  He  never  had  seen  parliament 
come  to  any  discussion  of  such  importanoo 
more  calmly,  nor  with  greater  prospect 
of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  decision  thui 
they  had  done  on  that  question.  It  did 
appear  to  him,  that  with  a  view  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  object  of  the  right  hon* 
baronet,  the  course  which  he  had  just  pro- 
posed was  a  mistaken  one ;  for  if  be  suc- 
ceeded in  making  the  House  give  up  the 
prosecution  of  the  subject  in  the  stage  in 
which  it  then  was,  he  would  leave  the 
question  precisely  in  that  situation,  whick 
with  regard  to  the  object  of  the  right  hon. 
baronet  was  least  desirable,  as,  when  the 
question  came  again  to  be  discussed,  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  of  referring  to 
the  preliminary  decisions  of  parliameBt^ 
Were  he  in  the  place  of  the  right  hon^ 
baronet  he  would  press  the  House  to  con- 
sider the  Report,  and  even  to  have  the 
Bill  brought  in,  that  there  might  be  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  it  was  intended 
that  the  principles  on  which  the  Resolu- 
tions were  framed  should  be  applied. 
One  object  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  in 
wishing  for  the  decision  to  be  postponed 
was,  that  he  expected  he  should  be  enabled 
to  succeed  in  persuading  the  House  to 
abolish  the  monopoly  of  the  Company 
entirely,  and  to  transfer  at  once  to  the 
great  body  of  British  merchants  the  trade 
to  India.  For  his  own  part,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  a  serious  calamity.  Unless  the  House 
came  to  a  decision  during  that  session, 
the  great  body  of  merchanu  would  be  tied 
up  from  making  any  exertions;  and  there- 
fore he  conceived  that  ministers  would  be 
guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  their  doty,  if 
they  postponed  the  decision  of  that  im- 
portant question.  He  hoped  that  next 
week  heshoold  be  able  to  bring  in  the  BUL 
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Mr.  Whithtead  insisted  that  the  moit 
important  part  of  tbb  mighty  subject  bad 
been  oferlooked  or  neglected,  and  while 
the  commercial  quarrel  was  fomented  be- 
tween the  Company  and  the  out-ports,  the 
interests  of  fifty  millions  of  people  in  the 
East  were  considered  unworthy  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  legislature :  he  took  shame  to 
himself  for  his  comparative  ignorance 
upon  India  subjects,  but  more  shame  be- 
longed Xo  the  House  that  it  always  treated 
them  with  unmerited  indifference.  He 
complained  that  the  out-ports  had  not 
produced  the  satisfactory  evidence  they  so 
loudly  boasted,  and  that  the  question  had 
been  already  so  much  delayed,  that  a  due 
consideration  during  the  present  session 
If  as  impossible.  He  then  entered  into  the 
history  of  the  various  discussions  upon  this 
subject,  to  shew  that  government  had 
been  culpably  dilatory  in  bringing  it  for- 
ward, and  remarked  in  severe  terms  upon 
the  inconsistency  of  lord  Castlereagh, 
who,  before  so  vehement  an  advocate  in 
favour  of  extending  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  was  now  so  squeamish  as  to  stickle 
for  points  of  little  importance  connected 
with  it.  The  troth  was,  that  the  minis- 
terial tools  into  which  the  Company  would 
be  converted  would  soon  crumble  away, 
and  the  controul  of  India,  its  patronage, 
and  its  wealth,  would  quietly  fall  into  the 
bands  of  ministers.  The  only  mode  of 
deciding  was  to  allow  of  no  disgraceful 
compromise.  The  question  ought  to  be— 
Company,  or  no  Company! — Monopoly, 
or  no  Monopoly  !^If  it  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed, destroy  it!— if  it  ought  to  be 
maintained,  maintain  it !  For  his  part,  if  a 
wish  would  destroy  our  territorial  posses* 
sions  in  India,  he  would  wish  them  anni- 
hilated, or  at  least  wrested  from  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  hon.  member  disputed  the  jus* 
tice  of  the  eulogium  passed  upon  the 
Company  by  Mr.  Grant,  jun.  on  a  former 
night,  and  detailed  to  the  House  the  va- 
rious acts  and  proceedings  from  1773  to 
179S,  to  shew  that  it  had  always  been 
deemed  incompetent  to  the  conduct  of  the 
government  of  India,  and  after  all  these 
steps  to  shew  that  the  Company  was  worth 
nothing,  they  were  now  to  be  allowed  a 
precarious  existence  to  continue  that  go- 
Ternment,  when  30  years  ago  they  had 
been  cashiered  of  all  power  and  declared 
inefficient.  He  quotid  lord  Castlereash's 
opinions  when  president  of  the  Board  of 
Controul,  shewing  that  he  had  nine  years 
since  declared  that  the  Company  ought 
not  and  could  not  exist  longer^  and  yet 


now  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be  supported. 
He  passed  a  high  encomium  upon  the 
character  and  conduct  of  marquis  Com- 
wallis,  and  censored,  in  terms  equally  se- 
Tere,  the  acts  of  marouis  Wellesley  in  In- 
dia, insisting  that  he  nad  destroyed  much 
happiness,  and  contending  that  we  must 
not  '<  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  our 
souls,''  that  the  people  of  India  were  hap* 
pier  or  more  prosperous  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  than  under  the  au- 
thority of  their  own  native  princes.  With 
respect  to  the  evidence  produced  on  the 
part  of  the  East  India  Company,  the  wit* 
nesses,  however  respectable,  were  bred  and 
had  risen  to  wealth  and  fame  under  the 
monopoly  of  the  Company.  These  wit* 
nesses,  too,  were  so  much  at  variance  with 
themselves,  that  before  he  ventured  to 
pronounce  on  the  question  he  should  like 
to  have  other  evidence  to  confront  with 
them.  The  gentlemen  of  the  out-ports 
had  not  dealt  fairly  with  the  House.  £x* 
peditition  was  every  thing  with  them. 
For  his  part,  he  was  no  East  India  pro- 
prietor, nor  in  any  wise  connected  with 
the  out-ports,  but  as  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment he  wanted  information.  A  noble 
lord  in  another  House  (lord  Grenville*)  had 
given  to  the  world  a  speech  upon  this 
question,  with  the  sentiments  of  which  he 
completely  agreed.  We  were  every  day 
hearing  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  times  in 
which  we  lived  ;  but  it  would  be  degene* 
rate  indeed,  even  for  these  our  days,  if  we 
were  not  able  at  once  to  take  to  the  crown 
what  was  the  right  of  the  crown — to  take 
it  boldly,  and  not  circoitonsly— and  open 
the  trade  to  the  whole  of  the  empire. 
They  had  been  told  of  the  dangerous  con- 
sequences which  might  ensue  in  India*— 
the  difficulty  of  preventing  smugglingi— 
and  the  danger  of  allowing  any  but  the 
servants  of  the  East  India  Company  to  go 
to  Canton,  while  the  American  subjects 
were,  it  was  well  known,  already  there* 
He  was  amazed  that  the  member  for  Li- 
verpool should  have  given  up  the  China 
trade  so  easily.  This  was  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  the  whole,  ai^d  the  one 
where  there  was  the  least  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  smuggling.  But  the 
noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  had  said  that  the 
Company  must  be  kept  alive,  and  it  was 
to  be  kept  alive,  that  he  might  be  the  go- 
vernor of  them.  The  China  trade  was  the 
breath  with  which  the  Company  was  to 
be  kept  alive.     The  noble  lord  had  after-^ 

*  See  vol.  2^,  p.  709. 
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wards  taid,  or  seemed  to  tay— for  some* 
tiroes  the  noble  lord  seemed  to  say  some- 
thing, when  he  said  nothing-^thai  the  ex* 
periment  by  which  they  should  know 
whether  the  Company  was  alive,  was  their 
ability  of  paying  their  dividend.  So  that 
if  the  China  trade  was  not  saflBcient  to 
keep  the  Company  alife,  then  came  the 
death-blow  of  the  Company ;  and  at  last 
the  noble  lord  would  come  down  to  th^ 
House  and  tell  them,  that  as  the  dividend 
coold  no  lonjrer  be  paid,  the  Company  was 
at  an  end.  Then,  when  every  thing  would 
be  involved  in  convulsion  and  confusion, 
the  whole  would  necessarily  fall,  unguard- 
ed  and  unprotected,  into  the  power  of  the 
crown.  The  hon.  gentleman  concluded 
with  observing,  that  among  various  topics 
of  great  importance,  which  still  called  for 
'discussion,  the  13th  Resolution,  which  re- 
lated to  the  diffusion  of  light  and  Icnow- 
ledge  in  India,  was  not  the  least.  It  was 
one  which  did  not  admrt  of  halting  be- 
tween two  opinions ;  and  which,  after  ma- 
ture consideration,  ought  to  be  followed 
up  by  every  wise  and  adequate  measures 
which  the  legislature  and  the  government 
were  capable  of  adopting  and  carrying 
into  effect. 

Mr.  Suphen  said,  that  the  question  be- 
fore the  House  was  whether  the  Resolutions 
of  the  Committee  should  be  now  taken 
into  consideration,  or  postponed  to  a  dis- 
tant period.  The  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  last  spoken,  had  grounded  his  convic* 
tion  of  the  necessity  of  delay  upon  his 
own  assumptions  and  assertions;  for  al- 
though he  had  argued  that  the  happiness 
of  60  millions  of  people  in  Asia  depended 
upon  the  decision  of  the  House,  yet  he  had 
not  thought  proper  to  offer  any  proofs  of 
the  abuses  and  wrongs  under  which  they 
were  supposed  to  labour.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman had  indeed  adverted  to  many  cases 
of  calamity  and  misery  in  India,  but  he 
bad  at  the  same  time,  passed  over  all  the 
improvements  that  had  taken  place,  and 
all  the  regulations  respecting  the  pro- 
prietorship of  land,  and  the  administration 
of  justice,  which  had  been  introduced  since 
the  period  of  1793. — ^W bile  he  approved 
of  certain  modifications  which  might  be 
suggested  in  the  government,  he  was  ready 
to  maintain  that  the  present  system,  as  a 
whole,  ought  to  be  preserved.  It  was  in 
liM;t  requisite  that  the  exercise  of  the  go- 
vernment should  continue  to  be  vested  in 
the  Company,  and  that  a  controlling  power 
cbould  exist  in  the  crown.  He  was  glad 
10  heao  that  it  was  the  noble  lord's  inten- 


tion to  persist  in  pressing  the  adoption  of 
a  Bill  this  session,  founded,  as  it  would  be, 
upon  the  Resolutions;  for  he  was  con- 
vinced,  that  not  only  very  serious  incon- 
veniences, but  considerable  danger  would 
result,  both  at  home  and  in  India,  from 
any  farther  delay. 

Mr.  Robert  TkomUm  could  not  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  baronet's  amendment 
for  delaying  the  question  three  months 
longer.  Exclusively  of  the  inconvenience 
and  danger  which  would  attend  the  mea* 
sure,  it  would  also  be  productive  of  great 
hazard  and  uncertainty.  He  certainly 
did  not  approve  of  the  Resolutions  in  their 
present  state,  nor  could  he  agree  to  the 
proposed  delay,  but  he  thought,  that  under 
every  circumstance,  the  House  was  bound 
to  come,  even  at  this  late  period  of  the 
session,  to  a  decision.  He  felt,  however, 
an  earnest  hope,  whatever  might  be  the 
final  arrangement  of  parliament  respecting 
the  affairs  of  India,  that  his  constituents 
would  give  to  that  arrangement  all  pos« 
sible  attention,  and  be  ready  to  adhere  to 
its  meaning  and  spirit 

Lord  Archibald  HamiUen  said  the  House 
would  not  discharge  their  duty  to  their 
constituents  nor  to  the  people  of  India, 
if  they  did  i^ot  take  the  proper  time  for 
becoming  acquainted  with  this  question. 
A  number  of  witnesses  had  been  brought 
forward,  who  were  acknowledged. te  be 
frequently  at  variance  with  each  other. 
There  were  documents  on  the  table,  shew- 
ing not  only  the  grossest  mismanagement 
of  India,  but  the  utter  want  of  protection 
of  the  people  of  that  country.  The  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  India  was  in  many 
points  entitled  to  praise;  but  it  was  in 
evidence  from  the  very  judges  in  India 
themselves,  that  the  system  was  erroneous, 
and  not  adapted  to  give  prisoners  a  fair 
trial.  They  were  called  on  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Company,  to  name  abuses  in 
the  government  of  the  Company  of  late 
years.  Was  not  Madras  almost  lost  by 
what,  in  his  opinion,  was  misconduct  on 
the  part  of  sir  George  Barlow  ? 

Mr.  7imi€y  said,  that  if  he  consulted  his 
own  feelings  on  the  subject,  he  should 
vote  against  the  amendment  of  his  right 
hon.  friend,  as  he  wished  that  this  import- 
ant subject  should  be  disposed  of  as  soon 
as  it  possibly  could ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  more  he  attended  the  debates 
the  more  he  was  convinced  that  pro- 
longed discussion  would  be  of  the  utmoet 
'advantage  to  the  Indian  empire.  Great 
incoavenienciei  would  (he  was   aware) 
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arise  from  adjoorntBg  the  subject  at  that 
time,  bat  greater  still  from  ad^araiog  it» 
as  the  noble  lord  would  do,  after  the  Re- 
solutions bad  been  agreed  to.— {No !  from 
lord  Ca8tlereafl;h]— The  noble  lord  said, 
that  when  the  Bill  was  brought  in  it  would 
be  the  best  time  for  proposing  an  adjourn- 
ment :  but  in  bis  TMr.  T/s)  opinion,  it  was 
the  Tery  worst ;  for  if  the  question  was  to 
be  postponed,  it  would  be  better  that  it 
should  be  done  before  the  House  was 
shackled  by  any  declaration  of  its  opi- 
nions. There  would  be  no  regard  (o  de- 
cency in  finishing  the  question  altogether 
this  session.  From  the  numerous  notices 
on  the  three  first  Resolutionstitwas  impos- 
sible that  they  could  be  disposed  of  before 
next  Wednesday  or  Thursday  ;  then  they 
were  to  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the 
Lords,  and  could  not  be  returned  from 
their  lordships  before,  the  middle  of  the 
week  after  next.  Then  came  the  Bill 
binder  very  different  circumstances  from 
any  one  on  this  subject,  that  had  at 
any  prerious  time  come  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  In  other  cases 
there  had  always  been  some  compromise 
between  the  government  and  the  Com- 
pany ;  but.  now  they  were  as  far  apart 
as  they  could  be,  and  every  debate  shewed 
the  Company  in  a  still  stronger  light,  the 
jeopardy  they  were  in.  The  Bill  being  in 
the  nature  and  even  the  terms  of  an  agree* 
ment,  must  be  submitted  to  the  other 
party— the  court  of  proprietors ;  and  as 
they  would  probably  object  to  it,  a  ballot 
would  take  place,  so  that  it  could  not  come 
for  discussion  before  the  latter  end  of 
July.  Would  gentlemen,  he  would  ask, 
wish  to  stay  in  town  through  the  month  of 
August  ?  if  so,  all  was  well.  But  he  was 
much  afraid,  that  they  would  be  left  (as 
they  were  during  the  lut  session,  when 
Totmg  one  hundred  and  thirteen  millions) 
with  a  House  of  five-and- twenty  gentle- 
men. If  the  Resolutions  were  agreed  to, 
and  the  Bill  postponed,  what  inconve- 
niences would  arise  from  this  determina- 
tion going  out  to  India-*a  Sentence  of 
death  to  the  Company,  with  a  reprieve  for 
twelve  months.  He  should  be  very  willing 
himself  to  sit  to  the  middle  of  August,  if 
there  appeared  a  possibility  of  finishing 
the  business  this  session  ;  but  as  there  was 
not,  he  should,  with  unfeigned  regret,  vote 
for  the  proposed  adjournment*  If  the 
country  were  persuaded  that  the  intention 
was  to  take  the  whole  patronage  of  India 
into  the  hands  of  the  crown,  he  was  con- 
vinced thai  sostroDg  would  be  the  feeling 
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oC  the  public  aoainst  it»  that  their  Uble 
would  be  loaded  with  petitions  in  favoor 
of  the  Company.  And  he  was  persuadad 
that  the  Company  must.be  left  unlouebed* 
except  regulations  as  to  trade»  or  th« 
government  of  India  turned  over  to  the 
crown. 

Lord  Caalatagk  said,  that  so  far  front 
having  any  doubts  as  to  the  possibility  of 
passing  the  Bill  that  session,  the  reverse  . 
¥ras  the  caae.  His  course  of  proceeding 
would  be,  to  found  a  Bill  immediately  on 
the  Resolutions;  and  he  thought  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  prosecuting  the 
subject  to  a  termination  during  this  ses- 
sion. The  House  had  prolonged  iu  semion 
at  various  times  on  subjects  of  less  im- 
portance :  but  he  did  not  conceive  any 
such  delay  would  be  at  this  time  necessary. 

Mr.  Camiimg  had  heard  no  argument  for 
delaying  the  measure  which  might  not,  in 
his  opinion,  be  urged  with  equal  propriety 
at  any  other  time.  With  respect  to  the 
objections  which  had  been  advanced,  that 
the^Hit- ports  had  not  brought  forward  any 
evidence  in  support  of  their  claims  to  a 
participation  in  the  trade;  he  deemed  not 
only  the  absence  of  that  testimony  a  proof 
of  the  justice  of  their  claims,  but  consi- 
dered it  an  additional  reason  why  their 
pretensions  shouki  be  attended  to,  since 
they  were  content  to  leave  them  to  the 
candid  and  impartial  judgroept.  of  the 
House.  He  thought,  9&tt  all  the  enquiry 
which  had  taken  place,  that  delay,  in  the 
present  adTanced  state  of  discussion,  would 
be  worse  than  almost  any  decision,  as  it 
could  not  fill  to  give  strength  to  conflicting 
opinions,  and  to  increase  that  restlessneaa 
of  contention  which  might  lead  to  Tory 
dangerous  consequences.  If  the  consi- 
deration of  the  question  were  adjourned  !• 
the  next  session,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
go  over  all  that  had  been  done,  and  to  re- 
trace all  the  steps  which  had  been  taken. 
He  had  to  express  his  concern,  that  the 
afi&irs  of  India  had  not  at  all  times  com- 
manded that  attention  to  which  they  were 
entitled,  but  he  earnestly  hoped  that  a 
more  watchful  eye  would  be  kept  upon 
them,  particularly  after  the  present  Bill, 
which  he  trusted  would  be  passed.  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  extension  of 
time  ought  not  to  exceed  the  hope  of  any 
gentleman  then  in  the  House,  of  witnessing 
its  reyival  on  a  future  day.  He  was  happy 
to  hear  the  sentiments  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man near  him,  with  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  meaaore  wodd  be  receited 
by  the  Compaiiy. 
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Mr.  Roieri  Tkomion  begged  to  be  under- 
stood  as  net  haftng  hazarded  any  opinion 
on  the  subject  of  the  Companv's  accepit* 
auce  of  the  arrangement.  He  had  merely 
stated,  that  if  it  were*  imposed  upon  the 
Company  as  a  duty,  they  would  feel  them- 
seWes  bound  to  adhere  to  its  spirit. 

Mr.  Pcntonhy  agreed  in  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  his  right  hon. 
friend  who  moyed  the  adjournment,  and 
did  not  think  that  the  House  could  come 
conscientiously  to  a  decision  during  the 
present  session  upon  so  extensive  and  im- 
portant a  topic  as  the  govemment  of  sixty 
millions  of  people.  He  denied  that  the 
benefit  of  the  discussions  which  had  al- 
ready taken  place  would  be  lost  by  a  post- 
ponement of  the  subject  to  the  next  ses- 
sion. He  was  sure  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  spoke  last,  did  not  mean 
seriously  when  he  urged  such  an  argu- 
ment. Indeed,  he  thought  the  opinions  of 
that  right  hon.  gentleman,  were  more  in 
accordance  with  the  impatience  of  those 
whom  he  represented  in  that  House,  than 
they  were  consistent  with  his  own  clear 
and  conscientious  view  of  the  question. 
Independent  of  the  present  topic,  there 
were  a  variety  of  other  most  important 
subjects,  which  would  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House,  and  which  would  pro- 
tract the  sittings  to  such  an  extent,  that 
the  question  of  Indian  policy  would  at 
length  be  abandoned  to  ministers  altoge- 
ther. It  might  be  said  that  a  full  attend- 
ance might  be  obtained  by  enforcing  and 
keeping  up  an  order  for  a  call  of  the 
House  ;  but  this  was  a  proceeding  which 
he  apprehended  would  not  be  very  agree- 
able to  the  generality  of  the  gentlemen 
who  had  seats  in  that  House.  He  was 
persuaded  that  the  House  would  do  an  in- 
finitely more  acceptable  service  to  the 
people  of  India  by  postponing  this  ques- 
tion to  next  session,  than  by  coming  to  an 
immediate  conclusion.  For  these  reasons 
he  would  vote  for  the  proposition  of  his 
right  hon.  friend,  not  because  he  thought 
It  was  the  best  mode  of  taking  the  sense  of 
the  House;  for  he  thought  some  more 
eligible  method  might  have  been  adopted; 
but  because  he  thought  it  was  immaterial 
what  was  the  manner  in  which  the  feelings 
9f  the  House  was  collected. 

Mr,  Baihuni  opposed  any  delay  of  the 
measure,  and  denied  that  any  satisfactoi^y 
ground  had  been  assigned  for  deferring 
the  question  to  a  future  session. 

Mr.  WkUikcd  Keene  was  in  favour  of  de- 
lay, upon  the  ground  that  the  House  had 


not  yet  had  time  to  make  up  their  minds 
upon  a  subject  of  such  magnitude. 
'  Thto  question  was  then  loudly  called  for« 
and  a  division  took  place, 

For  the  Amendment     -      •      21 
Against  it       -      -      -      •     192 
Majority      -      -.      .    — ni 

Afler  the  division, 

Mr.  Pontonby  stated  his  determination, 
if  the  fiirther  consideration  of  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Company's  af- 
fairs, should  take  place  immeaiately,  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  an  amend* 
ment  of  the  Resolution,  granting  the  mo* 
nopoly  of  the  Chinese  trade,  having  for  its 
object  to  limit  the  duration  of  such  mono- 
poly to  ten  years. 

Lord  CaHkrtt^  then  consented  to  post* 
pone  the  further  consideration  of  the  Re- 
port till  Monday,  and  the  question  being 
put  to  that  effect,  was  carried  in  the  affir- 
mative. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Mandmf,  Jtme  14. 
TaEATT  WITH  Sweden.]  Ear!  GVv^wat 
desirous,  before  they  proceeded  with  any 
farther  business,  to  put  some  Questions  to 
the  noble  earl  opposite  (lord  Liverpool), 
with  respect  to  the  Treaty  with  Sweden, 
lately  laid  on  their  lordships'  Uble  ;  be* 
cause  some  additional  information  was  in- 
dispensibly  necessary,  for  the  due  consi- 
peration  of  that  Treaty.  In  the  second 
article.  It  was  stated,  "  that  his  Britannic 
Majesty  promised  and  engaged  to  accede 
to  the  conventions  already  existing  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden,  insomuch  that 
his  Briunnic  Majesty  would  not  only  op* 
pose  any  obstacle  to  the  annexation  and 
union,  in  perpetuity,  of  the  kinedom  of 
Norwav,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  kins* 
dom  of  Sweden ;  but  also  would  assist  the 
views  of  his  majesty  the  king  of  Sweden 
to  that  efilect,  either  ^v  his  good  offices,  or 
b^  employing,  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
his  naval  co-operation,  in  concert  with  the 
Swedish  or  Russian  forces.  It  was  never- 
theless, understood,  that  recourse  should 
not  be  had  to  force,  for  effecting  the 
union  of  Norway  to  Sweden,  unless  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Denmark  should  have 
previously  refused  to  join  the  alliance  of 
the  North,  upon  the  conditions  stipulated 
iA  the  engagements  subsisting  between  the 
courts  of  Stockholm  and  St.  Petersburgh.'' 
By  this  article,  then.  Great  Britain  was 
bound  to  co-operate  by  force,  if  necessary, 
in  obliging  Denmark  to  give  up  Norway, 
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that  Talutble  part  of  iu  possessioDs^  to 
Sweden,  in  the  erent  of  the  court  of  Co- 
penhagen refusing  to  accede  to  the 
Northern  alliance,  upon  ceruin  terms  and 
conditions,  not  as  yet  known  to  their  lord- 
ships. Now,  without  wishing  to  r^i^  any 
'  discussions. at  present,  or  giving  expres- 
sions to  those  feelings  which  the  bare  pe- 
rusal of  such  an  engagement,  as  it  appear- 
ed upon  the  face  of  the  treaty,  naturally 
excited,  be  wished  to  be  informed  what 
were  the  conditions  in  the  alliance  between 
Kussia  and  Sweden,  upon  the  failure  of  ac- 
ceding  to  which  Denmark  was  to  be  de- 
prived of  Norway  by  force,  and  that  coun- 
try to  be  for  ever  united  to  the  king* 
dow  of  Sweden  ?  He  wished  to  know  this, 
because  without  such  information  it  was 
utterly  impossible  to  judge  of  the  whole 
merits  of  the  question,  and  therefore  be 
trusted  the  noble  earl  would  agree  to  lay 
the  treaty  between  Russia  and  Sweden 
on  the  table,  before  the  discussion.  To 
that  he  could  see  no  objection.  But  there 
were  other  points  upon  which  it  was  ma- 
terial also  to  have  the  fullest  information^ 
They  who  had  with  just  indignation  repro- 
bated the  principle  of  dismemberment  and 
partition,  under  the  pretence  of  moral  or 
physical  convenience,  in  rendering  defence 
more  easy,  or  security  more  complete — 
they  who  had  considered  such  princi- 
ples, or  rather  such  a  want  of  all  prin- 
ciple, as  subversive  of  all  right  and  of 
•11  justice,  ought  to  know,  and  distinctly 
to  know,  upon  what  grounds  they  pro- 
ceeded, before  they  entered  into  any  en- 
gagement, or  gave  their  sanction  to  any 
treaty,  that  appeared,  in  any  degree,  to 
recognize  the  political  doctrine  against 
which  they  had  so  warmly  protested. 
Their  lordships  ought,  therefore,  to  know 
what  had  lately  passed  between  the  court 
of  Copenhagen  and  our  government.  We 
were  now  unfortunately  embarked  in  a 
war  with  Denmark,— jipon  what  grounds, 
and  originating  in  wuat  causes,  he  would 
not  then  stop  to  enquire ;  but  if  this  country 
still  rested  in  any  degree,  upon  that  cha- 
racter for  justice  and  generosity  which,  he 
hoped,  it  would  always  maintain,  it  ought 
to  evince  every  disposition  to  put  an  end 
to  that  contest,  if  terms  were  offered  con- 
sistent with  its  honour  and  safety*  We  did 
know  the  fact,  that  a  Danish  minister  had 
come  to  England.  We  knew  that  a  sus- 
pension of  hostilities,  on  the  part  of  Den- 
mark, had  taken  place  until  the  court  of 
Copenhagen  could  ascertain  the  result  of 
his  mission*    We  knew  that  this  minister 
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was  soon  dismissed,  and  hostilities  then  re- 
commenced. Nay,  we  knew  more  tbaa 
that:  not  only  had  hostilities  been  sus- 
pended, but  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  of 
the.  Danish  government,  in  the  proposi- 
tions for  reconciliation  made  by  them, 
the  Danish  troops  advanced  to  Hamburgh, 
and  fought  in  its  defence  against  the  com* 
mon  enemy,  which  Sweden  had  not  as  yet 
done.  But  when  Great  Britain  refused  to 
enter  into  any  negociation,  the  Danish 
troops  were  withdrawn ;  and  that  power, 
which  had  by  this  direct  act  manifested  its 
resolution  to  co-operate  against  the  com- 
mon enemy,  immediately  lent  its  assist- 
ance to  the  accomplishment'of  the  views  of 
that  enemy,  and  the  Danish  and  French 
troops  took  possession  of  Hamburgh  toge- 
ther. These  facts  they  knew,  and  it  was 
impossible  that  they  could  come  well  pre- 
pared to  the  discussion  of  this  treaty,  until 
they  were  informed  of  the  nature  of  the 
Danish  propositions,  and  the  reasons  for 
which  they  had  been  rejected.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  noble  lord  would  have  no 
objection  to  produce  the  correspondence 
between  the  Danish  minister  and  our  go-  « 
vernment.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to 
pretend  secresy  as  a  ground  of  refusal,  for 
there  could  be  no  secresy  in  the  matter* 
But,  at  what  time  were  they  called  upon 
to  consider  this  treaty?  He  was  now 
speaking  on  the  1  l-th  of  June :  and  this 
treaty,  which,  it  was  to  be  feared,  might 
form  an  addition  to  the  long  list  of  errors 
and  of  crimes,  of  which  the  present  minis- 
ters were  guilty,  bad  been  signed  on  the 
Sd  of  March.  He  wished,  then,  to  know 
how  it  came,  that  the  treaty  had  no  sooner 
been  laid  on  the  table ;  why  it  had  been 
delayed  till  a  period  of  the  session  when 
they  were  not  so  likely  to  have  that  full 
attendance  which  the  importance  of  the 
subject  so  strongly  demanded.  There  was 
another  point,  also,  with  respect  to  which 
it  was  highly  Btting  that  some  information 
should  be  given*  They  were  now  come 
to  a  time  when  Sweden,  considering  the 
sacrifices  made,  and  to  be  made,  by  this 
country  under  this  treaty,  might  be  ex- 
pected to  have  made  some  progress  in  the 
fulfilment  of  the  engagements  on  her  part, 
for  which  we  were  to  pay  so  great  a  price. 
He  asked,  then,  fbr  information,  as  to  the 
practical  steps  which  had  been  taken  by 
Sweden,  pursuant  to  her  engagements. 
He  wished  to  know  what  troops  Sweden 
had  landed  on  the  continent  ?  What  di- 
rectly offensive  operations  against  the 
common  enemy  she  had  commenced  ?    Or 
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whether  any  nnjustifiahle  delay  had  taken 
place  in  that  respect  ?  Upon  these  points 
their  lordships  must  have  information  be- 
fore  tbey  could  come  to  the  discussion  with 
the  proper  degree  of  preparation.  The 
first  point  was  the  most  important ;  and 
he  was  particularly  anxious,  in  regard  to 
that,  to  bare  the  fullest  possible  informa- 
tion. He  likewise  wished  to  know,  what 
•um  had  been  actually  paid  to  the  Swedish 
goTemment  upon  the  ground  of  this  treaty  ? 
He  thought,  too,  that  in  order  to  have  a 
complete  Tiew  of  the  whole  subject,  they 
ought  to  have  on  the  table  our  engage- 
ments with  Russia  and  other  foreign 
powers ;  for  without  this,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of 
the  question  in  that  ample  manner  which 
the  nature  and  importance  of  the  subject 
required.  This  was  not  to  be  considered 
upon  the  isolated  ground  of  our  relations 
with  Sweden  :  before  they  could  come  to 
a  just  conclusion  on  that  single  point,  look- 
ing at  the  matter  in  a  large  and  statesman- 
like view,  they  must  take  into  considera- 
tion the  whole  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
the  general  grounds  of  our  foreign  policy. 
To  enable  them  to  do  that  with  effect,  he 
now  called  upon  the  noble  earl  for  the 
fullest  ihformation  upon  the  several  points 
to  which  he  advertecf ;  and  more  particu- 
larly upon  the  first  point,  which  was  un- 
questionably by  far  the  most  important. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  the 
course  which  had  been  taken  by  the  noble 
earl,  in  proposing  his  questions,  and  ask- 
ing for  information,  would  justify  him  in 
entering  into  the  subject  much  more 
largely  than  would  suffice  for  a  mere  an- 
swer; but  still  he  would  not  anticipate 
the  discussion.  The  day  was  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  his  Majesty^s  servants  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  fully 
the  grounds  of  the  treaty  with  Sweden, 
and  the  views  of  policy  by  which  they 
had  been  actuated  in  regard  to  the  rest 
of  our  continental  relations.  But  till  the 
proper  time  arrived  for  giving  that  expla- 
nation, their  lordships  would,  he  was  sa- 
tisfied, suspend  their  judgment,  and  not 
condemn  cither  ministers,  or  the  foreign 
powers  with  which  this  country  was  con- 
nected, until  the  whole  subject  was  before 
them.  He  would  at  present  content  him- 
self with  positively  affirming,  in  behalf  of 
his  Majesty's  servants,  that  they  had  pro- 
ceeded upon  no  such  principle  of  policy 
as  that  to  which  the  noble  earl  had  ad- 
verted ;  tbey  had  never  sanctioned  any  such 
principle;  they  had  aerer engaged  in  war 
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without  a  legitimate  ground  of  hostility^ 
and  in  the  whole  of  their  foreign  policy^ 
and  in  all  their  engagements,  had  pre- 
served the  most  scrupulous  good  faith,  and 
acted  in  conformity  to  the  interests  of  Eu- 
rope and  of  this  country.  With  respect 
to  the  first  point  to  which  the  noble  earl 
had  called  their  lordships'  attention — ^the 
engagements  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
— ministers,  as  far  as  they  were  concern<« 
ed,  could  have  no  objection  whatever  to 
lay  the  treaty  upon  their  lordships'  table  ; 
but  as  that  document  had  not  been  com- 
municated to  them  upon  authority,  be  did 
not  feel  himself  justified  in  acceding  to 
the  desire  of  the  noble  earl  upon  that 
head :  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  per- 
fectly read  V  to  go  as  far  as  his  sense  of 
duty  would  permit,  and,  therefore,  had  no 
objection  ta  lay  upon  the  table  the  sub- 
stance of  that  article  to  which  the  present 
treaty  referred,  which  he  presumed  would 
answer  the  noble  earl's  purpose  as  com- 
pletely as  if  the  whole  had  been  produced. 
With  respect  to  the  correspondence  with 
the  Danish  minister,  he  did  not  deny,  but 
was  perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that  a  pro* 
position  had  been  made  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  between  the  two  nations ;  but  bo 
need  hardly  state,  that  if  the  propositioii 
was  subversive  of  other  engagements  on 
our  part,  or  if,  though  in  other  respects 
admissible,  it  was  such  as,  from  its  own 
nature,  could  not  possibly  have  been  ac« 
cepted,  our  government  would  not  have 
been  justified  in  listening  to  any  such  pro- 
posal. He  had  objections,  however,  to 
the  production  of  the  correspondence  that 
took  place  on  that  subject,  as  it  involved 
topics,  which,  if  disclosed,  might  be  pre* 
judicial  to  other  powers,  with  whom,  whe- 
ther at  war  or  peace,  our  liberality  and 
national  honour  required  that  we  should 
preserve  the  most  inviolable  good  faith. 
But  the  information  required  on  this  par* 
ticular  point,  was  not  necessary  fbt  tho 
due  consideration  of  the  present  treaty. 
The  question  was,  whether  these  engage- 
ments with  Sweden  were  consistent  witik 
a  just  regard  to  good  faith,  and  founded 
upon  sound  views  of  national  policy  ?  and 
upon  these  grounds  he  was  perfectly  pre* 
pared  to  defend  the  treaty.  But  he,  at 
the  same  time,  fully  agreed  with  thenoblo 
earl,  that  it  was  to  be  uken  in  connexion 
with  the  rest  of  our  foreign  relations^ 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  war  in  which 
we  were  engaged,  and  the  past  and  pre- 
sent state  of  the  European  continent.*-* 
With  respect  to  the  third  point,  which  re*^ 
(2B) 
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Uted  to  the  time  at  which  the  treaty 
laid  on  the  ta^le,  their  lordships  woald 
consider,  that  the  time  at  which  the  treaty 
could  be  produced*  depended  not  upon 
the  period  at  which  it  was  signed«  but 
upon  the  period  of  its  ratification:  the 
ratified  treaty  had  not  reached  this  coun- 
try till  the  lOth  of  May ;  and  some  sub« 
sequent  discussions  had  taken  place  which 
tendered  it  inexpedient  to  lay  it  on  the 
table  sooner  than  the  day  on  which  he 
liad  brought  it  down  to  their  lordships' 
House. — The  next  question  put  b^  the 
noble  earl,  related  to  the  conduct  of  Swe> 
den»  and  the  progress  made  by  that  power 
in  carrying  into  efllect  her  engagements 
with  this  country.  He  would  not  now 
•liter  into  any  detailed  sutemenU  on  that 
pointy  but  reserve  what  he  had  to  say  until 
the  sul:ject  of  the  treaty  came  regularly 
under  discussion.  He  could  not,  howeyer, 
allow  the  present  opportunity  to  pass, 
without  saymg,  that  as  far  as  the  time  al- 
lowed,  there  was  the  most  complete  fuU 
filment  of  her  engagements,  on  the  part 
of  Sweden.  With  respect  to  the  money 
already  advanced  to  Sweden,  he  had  no 
objecUon  whatever  to  lay  upon  the  table 
the  fullest  information  on  that  head.— As 
io  the  engagements  of  this  country  with 
foreign  powers,  all  the  treaties  with  other 
nations  were  already  before  parliament 
and  the  public,  and  as  to  any  other  dis- 
cussions that  might  have  taken  place  on 
the  subject  of  co-operation,  and  other  mmt^ 
ters,  the  House  must  be  aware  that  it 
might  be  improper,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  say  any  thing  on  that  head.  He 
and  his  colleagues  were  willing  to  afford 
every,  information  in  their  power  which  it 
«ras  consistent  with  their  duty  to  give,  and 
enough  would  be  known  to  enaUile  their 
lordships  to  come  amply  prepared  to  the 
discussion  and  decision  of  the  subject  of 
the  present  treaty. 

Earl  Gny  was  not  altogether  satisfied 
With  the  extent  of  ipformation  which  the 
noble  earl  opposite  was  willing  to  grant ; 
Ibut  be  hoped,  that  if  the  whoU  of  the 
trealy  of  alliance  between  Russia  and 
Sweden  could  not  be  produced,  the  very 
terms  of  the  article  by  which  Denaaark 
ivas  to  be  invited  to  join  the  northern  al- 
liance would  be  given.  The  reasons  as* 
fiigned  for  refusing  to  pr^uce  the  cor- 
respondence with  the  Banish  minister  did 
not  appear  to  him  satisfactory.  Whether 
pr  not  the  second  article  in  the  treaty 
could  be  at  all  justified  would  materially 
4«pand  on  the  conduct  of  Denmark  ;^  of 
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which  it  would  be  impossibla  ta  judge  ac» 
curately  without  this  correspondence*  TImi 
noble  earl  had  stated,  that  he.  conld  Dotw 
consistently  with  a  regard  to.  his.  dolF^ 
produce  this  correspondenoe  under  the 
present  circumstances,    Now^  be  would 
make  this  proposition  to  the  noble  eari« 
either  to  give,  them  some  informatioa  oa 
that  subject,  or  to  postpone  the  discuasioa 
of  the  treaty  till  the  circumstances  whick 
prevented  the  production  of  the  corre* 
spondence  bad  ceased  to  exist;  for  he  re- 
peated, that  without  information  oo  thia 
pointy  it  was  altogether  impossible   for 
their  lordships  to  come  properly  pre|>arcd 
to  this  discussion.    With  respect  to  the 
progress  made  by  Sweden,  in  fulfilling 
theconditionsof  the  treaty,  he  qpuld  nol 
conceive  what  ministers  might  expect; 
but  certainly  Sweden  bad  not  taken  aoch 
decisive  steps  as  be,  and  he  believed  the 
public  in  general,  would  have  expected 
firom  the  terms  of  this  treaty.    He  should 
have  expected  that  Sweden  would  have 
been  prepared  at  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, to  have  actively  co-operated  in  the 
war  with  50,000  men.    But  unless  he  wee 
labouring  under  a  most  extraordinary  de* 
lusion— unless  all  he  had  beard  on  this  anl^- 
ject  was  incorrect*— the  French  empeeor 
had  fought  two  battles--they  were  said 
not  to  be  victories;  but  the  conseqoence 
of  these  battles  was,  that  the  allies  bad  re- 
treated to  a  very  considerable  distsuice* 
In  these  operations  the  Swedish  troops  had 
taken  no  part.    The  Crown  Prince  bad» 
indeed,  at  last  landed,  with  but  little  more 
than  1 8^000  men,  instead  of  30,000 ;  and 
was  fortifying  himself  at  Stcalsund,  firoB 
whence^  with  such  a  force,  he  could  nol 
advance  without  the  most  imminent  risk 
of  destruction.    That  a  treaty  with  Rnaaia 
was  already  before  the  House,  he  believed 
to  be  the  case ;  but  were  there,  he  would 
ask^  no  additional  engagements  with  that 
power,  for  the  purposes  of  concert  and 
subsidy  I  There  was  a  manifest  distincUan 
between  plans  of  the  campaign,  or  other 
measures  of  active  co-operation,  which, 
of  course  ought  not  to  be  disclosed,  and 
engagements  for  services  in  consideration 
of  subsidies;  and  it  was  the  latter  alone 
which  be  wished  to  be  communicated  to 
the  House.    He  would  ever  contend,  thai 
it  was  a  most  unconstitutional  proceeding, 
though  too  common  of  late  years,  to  enter 
into  engagements  by  which  the  country 
would  be  burtheneid,  before  parliament 
was  made  acquainted  with  their  natare 
and  aiEtont,  and  before  i%  oould  decide 
•       2 
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whether  the  honoar  and  tb«  interests  of 
the  coantrv  were  thereby  compromised  or 
BHtintamed.  Why,  again,  be  wotild  ask, 
was  the  ratification  of  the  Swedish  treaty 
ao  long  delayed  ?  It  was  signed  on  the  3d 
<>f  March,  and  the  ratification,  a  mere 
natter  of  form,  arrrred  it  seemed  only  on 
^e  iOth  of  May,  though  the  two  coun- 
tries were  so  near  each  other.  Why, 
again,  its  communication  to  the  House 
was  delayed  from  the  iDth  of  May  to  the 
11th  of  June,  it  was  impossible  to  state 
my  good  reason.  Upon  the  whole,  there- 
fore, if  the  noble  lord  perseTered  in  re- 
lasinff  the  information  which  was  now 
asked,  he  should  undoubtedly  take  the 
tense  of  the  House  upon  the  subject  on 
Thursday  next,  before  the  discussion  of 
Ifae  treaty  came  on. 

The  Marquis  of  DoHglas  observed  that 
a  Prussian  minister  was  now  here,  and 
thought  that  some  communication  should 
be  made  of  the  state  of  our  relations  with 
Prussia,  which  must  also  bear  on  the  treaty 
with  Sweden. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  not  aware  of 
any  treaty  with  Prussia,  that  had  not 
been  laid  before  the  House. 

The  Marquis  of  Douglas  asked,  was 
there  no  treaty  of  peace  with  Prussia  ? 

The  Earl  of  Uverpool  said,  not  having 
been  at  war  witli  Prussia  there  was  no  ne- 
cessity for  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  a  Prussian 
minister  being  here,  it  was  possible  that 
some  negociations  might  be  ^oing  on,  but 
of  course,  if  they  were  pendmg,  it  would 
be  highly  improper  to  make  any  commu- 
nication respecting  them. 

Earl  Grey  said,  he  wished  distinctly  to 
understand,  whether  there  was  any  treaty 
of  concert  and  subsidy,  or  of  concert  only 
with  Russia  or  Prussia. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  replied,  that  there 
was  no  treaty  of  concert  and  subsidy  with 
either  Russia  or  Prussia. 

Lord  Holland  observed,  that  the  con- 
nection of  the  treaty  with  the  general 
operations  upon  the  continent,  although 
Admitted  by  the  noble  earl  (Liverpool), 
yet  it  appeared  by  the  refusal  to  commu- 
nicate information  that  this  connection 
was  only  to  be  learnt  from  the  noble  earl's 
apeech  on  Thursday. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  had  only 
intended  to  admit,  that  the  treaty  was  to 
be  considered  with  reference  to  the  ge- 
neral state  of  Europe  at  the  time  of  enter- 
ing into  it* 

GxNBAAL  Imclosvbb  Bat.]    Lord  Sltf^ 


field  moved  the  second  reading  of  theGe* 
neral  Inclosure  Bill. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  objected  to  the 
Bill,  that  it  tended  to  throw  all  the  busi- 
ness of  inclosures  into  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery, which  had  already  more  business  t«> 
do  than  it  could  get  through. 

Lord  Ellenborough  considercfd  the  Bill  as 
a  most  arbitrary  measure ;  it  tended  to 
make  property  dance  the  hays,  and  .to 
alter  every  description  of  tenure,  without 
any  advantage  to  be  gained  by  its  opera- 
tion. His  lordship  moved  to  postpone  the 
second  reading  for  three  months. 

Lord  Shield  contended  for  the  utility 
of  the  Bill,  to  inclose  lands  which  could 
not  Clifford  the  expence  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment :  and  that  it  was  of  importance  to 
prevent  the  country  from  paying  a  large! 
sum  for  foreign  com.  He  observed,  that 
the  defects  might  be  remedied  in  the  com- 
mittee. 

Lord  Redesdale  objected,  that  the  Bill 
could  not  be  modified  into  any  useful 
shape. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  observed,  that  the 
Bill  gave  the  owners  of  three-fifehs  of 
land  sought  to  be  inclosed,  power  to  do 
what  they  pleased  on  application  to  th6 
quarter  sessions,  without  bearing  the  other 
parties,  and  if  the  other  parties  Were 
heard,  the  expence  would  be  much  greater 
than  that  of  an  act  of  parliament. 

After  some  further  conversation  the  se« 
cond  reading  of  the  Bill  was  postponed  for 
three  months.  The  Bill  was  consequently 
lost. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
Monday t  June  14. 
Parliamentary  Reform.]  Lord  Ran* 
cliffe  stated,  that  in  consequence  of  some 
of  bis  friends  having  suggested  to  him, 
that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  the 
House,  if  he  brought  forward  the  motion 
on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
of  which  be  had  given  notice,  and  which 
stood  for  Friday,  he  was  inclined  to  post- 
pone it  for  that  session.  But  he  said  that 
if  no  more  able  person  should  agitaie  the 
question,  he  should  leel  it  his  duty  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House  a  motion  on  the  subject 
early  in  the  next  session. 

Petition  of  the  Cotton  Spimnbrs,  &c. 
OF  Blackburn.]  A  Petition  of  several 
Oierthanu,  cotton  manufacturers,  and 
spinners,  residing  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood bf  Blackburn,  in  the  county 
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palatine  of  Lancaster^  was  presented  and 
read ;  setting  forth, 

^'  That  the  petitioners  have  learnt  that 

Eititions  have  been  presented  to  the 
ouse  for  the  prohibition  of  cotton  grown 
in  the  United  States  ot  America,  upon 
the  plea  that  such  prohibition  would 
aeyerely  oppress  America,  whilst  it  would 
encourage  the  cultiration  of  cotton  in 
our  own  dependencies  and  in  countries 
where  our  manufactures  are  received ; 
and  that  the  petitioners  would  disdain  any 
opposition  to  measures  calculated  to  dis- 
tress a  state  with  which  we  are  at  war,  on 
the  ground  that  such  measures  may  occa- 
aion  a  temporary  pressure  on  themselves, 
but  they  are  convinced  that  the  prohibi* 
tion  of  American  cotton  during  the  war 
would  be  slightly  felt  by  the  enemy,  and 
that  it  would  inflict  a  lasting  injury  on 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  this  kingdom ; 
and  that  it  is  considered  politic  to  render 
this  country  a  depot  for  every  possible 
production,  and,  m  pursuance  of  this 
system,  to  permit  c<)tton  to  be  bonded  for 
exportation  without  the  payment  of  any 
duty  ;  and  that  the  benefit  to  the  country 
from  the  exportation  of  the  raw  material 
would  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  received  for  the  labour  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  consequently  that  it  is  wise 
to  encourage  the  exportation  of  any  ma- 
nufactured article  without  duty,  or  with  a 
drawback  equal  to  the  doty,  when  any 
bas  been  paid ;  and  that  a  doty  is  now 
levied  on  the  importation  of  cotton  ma- 
nufactured in  this  country^  of  two  pence 
per  pound  in  British,  and  of  three  pence 
per  pound  in  foreign  ships  without  draw- 
back or  bounty  on  its  exportation ;  and 
that  a  large  exportation  of  our  cotton  ma- 
nufactures is  necessary  to  the  employ* 
ment  of  the  hands  who  rely  on  this  manu- 
facture for  their  support ;  and  that,  during 
its  greatest  prosperity,  the  chief  vent  was 
found  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  ;  and 
that  several  cotton  mills  have  been  there 
established ;  and  that  to  enhance  by  any 
means  the  price  of  the  raw  material  here, 
is  to  grant  a  bounty  to  our  rivals ;  that 
this  bounty  is  the  greatest  upon  the 
coarsest  articles,  which  are  the  most  easily 
produced,  ofiering  the  strongest  induce- 
ment to  cope  wiih  us  where  the  task  is 
the  least  difficult ;  and  that,  by  this  means, 
one  branch  of  the  trade  is  already  lost  to 
lis;  and  that  the  petitionfrs  will  not  com- 
plain nf  any  measures  adopted  to  prevent 
cotton  from  being  sent  out  of  the  United 
jStates  of  America^  bat  tbey  consider  it 
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essential  to  the  security  of  trade  that  they 
may  be  free  to  obtain  every  descriptioo 
of  cotton  upon  as  favourable  terms  as  oar 
rivals  upon  the  continent;  and  that  th« 
prohibition  of  An^rican  cotton  here  can- 
not be  at  all  felt  in  America  until  the 
continental  markets  are  overstocked,  and 
in  that  case  our  rivals  will  have  the  ad- 
vantaK^  of  working  the  raw  material  at  a 
price,  below  par,  whilst  the  price  here  will 
oe  supported  by  the  deficiency  of  the 
supply  ;  and  that  if,  as  has  been  propoeed^ 
this  prohibition  should  be  suffered  to  ex-» 
tend  beyond  the  period  of  war  with  Ame- 
rica, we  should  not  only  lose  the  whole  of 
the  continental  markets,  but  there  would 
be  a  great  probability  of  our  losing*  other 
markets,  from  our  inability  to  meet  oar 
rivals  on  equal  terms  ;  and  that  the  injury 
thus  done  to  our  manufacture  would  re- 
coil upon  our  West  India  afid  shipping  in* 
terests,  which  are  necessarily  connected 
with  the  prosperity  of  those  manufactores; 
and  praying,  that  the  House  will  miaatel j 
examine  this  subject  before  adopting  any 
measures  which  will  sacrifice,  to  the  teoi- 
porary  interests  of  a  few,  a  trade  ioa* 
portant  from  the  amount  of  fixed  capital 
mvested,  and  from  the  numbers  who  rely 
upon  it  for  support.'' 
Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 

Insolvent    Dbbtors'  Bilu]      On  the 
question  for  going  into  a  Committee, 

Sir  S,  Romilly  said  he  would  state  very 
shortly  the  objects  of  the  Bill.  It  was  to 
release  those  debtors  who  had  been  con- 
fined for  a  certain  time,  on  their  giving  op 
all  the  property  they  possessed,  and  waa 
intended  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  fre* 
quent  periodical  Insolvent  Acts.  It  pro- 
ceeded on  a  principle  different  to  any 
contained  in  any  former  BilL  It  put  an 
end  to  the  principle  of  the  existing  Jaws, 
by  which  a  debtor  might  be  confined  for 
life ;  a  punishment  more  severe  than  any 
inflicted  by  the  criminal  code;  for  be 
knew  of  no.  crime  that  was  punished  by 
imprisonment  for  life.  The  Bill,  there* 
fore,  should  not  be  viewed  with  reference 
to  the  law  as  it  stood  ;  it  was  certainly  not 
so  perfect  as  be  could  wish,  but  if  it  were 
materially  altered,  it  would  not  perhaps 
meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other 
House.  It  Y^as  not  to  be  expected  to 
reach  perfection  at  once ;  hereafter  the 
measure  might  be  rendered  more  perfect* 
He  advised  gentlemen  to  pass  it  with  some 
imperfections,  rather  than  risk  its  loss  by 
any  material  fdteratioo» 
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After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Alderman 
Combe,  and  Mr.  Kenrick,  the  House  went 
ioto  a  Committee  on  the  Bill. 

Sir  S,  Homily  proposed  an  amendment, 
to  limit  the  time  of  imprisonment  to  three 
months  instead  of  six.  His  object  was  to 
prevent  persons  contracting  those  bad  ha- 
bits, which  were  osoally  learnt  in  a  prison, 
and  to  prevent  persons  confined  for  debt, 
from  being  so  long  lost  to  the  duties  of 
society. 

Mr.  Ktnrick  said  that  when  the  Bill  was 
first  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  term  of  imprisonment  was  much 
longer;  but  had  been  reduced  to  six 
months  at  the  suggestion  of  some  noble 
lords.  If  the  term  were  limited,  creditors 
would  not  have  sufficient  time  to  oppose 
the  liberation  of  debtors,  who  might  not 
be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act. 

The  House  divided  :  For  the  Amend- 
ment 22 ;  Against  it  42 ;  Majority  in  fa» 
▼oor  of  the  original  clause  20. 

Sir  S,  RondUy  took  that  opportunity  of 
asking  ministers  what  would  be  the  fate 
of  a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  insolvent 
debtors  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  He  under- 
stood such  a  Bill  had  passed  the  Manx 
legislature. 

,  Lord  CadUnagh  said  he  was  uninrormed 
on  the  subject ;  but  would  make  the  ne- 
cessary enquiries. 

After  some  further  conversation,  the 
House  resumed,  and  the  Report  was  or- 
dered to  be  received  on  Wednesday. 

Ma.  HARcaAvs's  Books  and  Manu- 
scripts.] Mr.  Whitbread  presented  a 
Petition  from  Diana,  wife  of  Francis  Har- 
grave,  esq.  one  of  his  Majesty's  counsel 
in  the  law,  recorder  of  Liverpool,  and 
treasurer  of  the  honourable  society  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  setting  forth,  **  That  the 
said  Francis  Hargrave  is  possessed  of  di- 
vers books  and  manuscripts,  collected  with 
great  labour  and  at  a  considerable  ex- 
pence  during  the  course  of  a  long  pro- 
fessional life,  which  books  and  manu- 
scripts would  form  a  valuable  addition  to 
(he  national  collection,  having  been  se- 
lected with  the  ^eatest  skill  and  judg- 
ment; and  that,  owing  to  the  afflicting 
illness  of  the  said  Francis  Hargrave,  he  is 
no  longer  able  to  follow  his  professional 
pursuits,  whereby  his  family  is  in  danger 
of  being  exposed  to  great'difficulties ;  and 
praying  the  House,  that  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  may  be  taken  into  its  kind  and 
liberal  consideration,  and  that  the  acqui- 
ilition  of  the  said  books  and  mannscripts 
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may  be  made  for  the  public  npon  such 
terms  and  for  such  consideration  as  to  the 
House  shall  seem  meet."  Mr.  Whitbread 
said,  it  was  unnecessary  to  say  much  re- 
specting the  merits  of  Mr.  Hargrave. 
His  profound  learning  and  extensive  in- 
formation were  well  known  to  most  of  the 
members  of  that  House ;  and  no  one^ 
he  was  convinced,  would  be  more  r^ady 
than  his  hon.  and  learned  friend  (sir 
S.  Rom  illy),  to  bear  testimony  to  the 
great  value  of  Mr.  Hargrave's  writings* 
[Hear,  hear,  from  sir  S.  Romilly,  abd 
others.]  By  those  writings,  and  by  the 
publication  of  several  valuable  manu- 
scripts, Mr.  Hargrave  had  rendered  great 
service  to  the  public  in  the  advancement 
of  legal  and  constitutional  knowledge. 
He  was  now  unhappily  prevented  by  ill- 
ness from  attending  to  his  professional 
pursuits^  and  it  became  necessary  as  a 
provision  for  his  family  to  dispose  of  his 
library,  consisting  of  a  large  and  valuable 
library  of  books  and  manuscripts,  collected 
by  him  with  very  great  skill  and  judg- 
ment during  the  course  of  a  long  profes- 
sional life.  The  acquisition  of  such  a  li- 
brary would  undoubtedly  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  public,  and  it  would  be 
proper  that  some  reward  should  be  con- 
ferred by  the  legislature  upon  Mr.  Har- 
grave. Mr.  Whitbread  trusted,  therefore, 
that  the  object  of  the  Petition  would  meet 
with  the  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
House.     [Hear,  hear !] 

The  Chancdhr  <f  the  Exchequer  rose  to 
second  the  motion.  He  fully  concurred 
in  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, and  acquainted  the  House,  that  hia 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  having 
been  informed  of  the  contents  of  the  said 
Petition,  recommended  it  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  House. 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Treaty  WITH  Sweden.]  Mr.  Ponsanhy 
said,  he  had  mentioned  a  few  eveninga 
since,  that  if  the  noble  lofd  (Castlereagb) 
did  not  think  fit  to  lay  before  the  House 
the  Russian  Treaty,  as  connected  with  that 
recently  entered  into  with  Sweden,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  make  a  motion, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  its  production; 
because  it  was  impossible  for  that  House 
correctly  to  understand  the  Treaty  with 
Sweden,  unless  the  Convention  between 
that  country  and  Russia  were  laid  before 
them.  It  was  his  intention  also  to  move 
for  certain  documents  connected  with  the 
subject ;  the  nature  of  these  be  would  state 
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10  ihe  iMble  lord,  wiio,  when  he  heard 
them,  -would  he  eble  to  judge  whether  or 
Hoi  he  coold  agree  to  their  production. 
The  first  doconent  he  should  more  for 
VHM,  *'  An  account  of  u)l  sunn  of  money 
paid  or  adyanced  to  the  king  of  Sweden^ 
0r  for  hi»aenrice,"with  the*  respective  dates 
of  such  advances. "  Thenext  information 
be  %{ould  call  for  was,  '<  The  specific  day 
on  winch  the  Swedish  army  landed  on  the 
continent'^  (ai  it  was  termed  in  the  Treaty, 
a  manner,  certainly,  in  which  he  should 
ttot  have  expressed  himself,  as  it  seemed 
to  imply  that  Sweden  formed  no  part  of 
the  continent  of  Burope)  *'  in  confiyrmity 
with  the  Btipttlations  contained  in  the  first 
Article  of  the  Treaty  laid  before  the 
House  by  the  command  of  the  Prince  Re- 
gent." He  should  next  call  for  "  A  copy 
of  the  Treaty  concluded  between  his  Ma- 
jesty and  the  Emperor  of  Russia/'  if  any 
such  bad  been  entered  into,  relating  to  the 
same  subject.  He  did  not  know  how  this 
fact  stood,  whether  Russia  acted  under  a 
separate  treaty,  concluded  with  her,  or 
only  in  conformity  with  the  Convention 
entered  into  between  her  and  Sweden. 
And,  therefore,  the  information  which  he 
should  derive  from  the  noble  lord,  on  this 
point,  would  direct  him  in  shaping  his  mo- 
tion properly.  The  last  papers  he  should 
move  for  would  be,  *'  copies  or  extracts  of 
all  correspondence  between  his  Majesty's 
minister  for  Foreign  Afiairs  and  any^  ac- 
credited minister  of  the  king  of.  Den- 
mark.'' He  conceived  information  on 
these  points,  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
forming  a  correct  estimate  of  the  Treaty 
with  Sweden.  If  the  noble  lord  could 
point  out  any  error  in  the  form  of  his  in- 
tended motions,  he  would  willingly  alter 
it.  If,  however,  he  did  not,  and  that  he 
resisted  the  production  of  the  papers,  he 
then  gave  notice,  that  he  would,  to- 
morrow, move  for  them. 

Lord  CasiUreagh,  in  answer,  observed, 
that,  as  to  the  production  of  the  corres- 
pondence between  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment and  that  of  Denmark,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  accede  to  the  proposition  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman.  With  respect 
to  the  inquiry,  whether  any  Treaty  Inn) 
been  entered  into  with  Russia,  he  bad  to 
inform  the  right  hon.  gentleman  that  no 
such -Treaty  had  beeo  conchided.  t  Russia 
acted  in '  oensequesK^c  'of  •  her  tttpulations 
with  Sweden.  As  .to  the  amooot  «f  nd- 
^nmces  made  to  Sweden,  wiilh  their  dates, 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in>  fiiinishing 
snob  aoi  smoant.    And,  so  fiur  aS'  his  Ma-  I 
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jnrty^  gbvensment  •  posaeiaed*  tiher  iarm  ma- 
tsoo,  they  weM  fbcrfiKlly  wilKng  to^atiCe 
the  day  on  which  the  koding  of  the -Swe- 
dish troops  t«ok  place.  This  fartter  nilbr* 
matton,  he  b^eved,  would  lie  us  •ccorasi 
as  the  right  hon.  geBtleoun  coold  wisht 
for  any  purpose  he  *nnght  have  in  view. 
He  felt  very  considerable  diffifcolty  with 
reference  to  the  Trautyconcluded  betwuet 
Swe4en  and  Russia,  which- had  been  con- 
fidentially communicated  to  his  Majesty^ 
government,  hut  which  neither  of  the  two 
powers  Had  prenmlgated.  He  was/  bow^ 
ever,  awaiu,  that  it  was  impossible  fer  tiM 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  argue  oo  the  pro* 
priety  of  the  stipulations  entered  Into  with 
Sweden,  unless  the  nature  of  her  comec* 
tion  with  Russia  was  understood.  Still, 
however,  the  right  hon.  gentlensan  must 
perceive  the  situation  of  delicacy  in  which 
his  Majesty's  government  stood,  and  wooldi 
perhaps,  he  satisfied,  if  the  articles,  iome- 
d  lately  connected  with  the  recent  Swedislt 
Treaty,  were  substantially  lakl  before  the 
HoQse,  instead  of  pressing  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Treaty  itself. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  inquired  in  whut  manner 
the  noble  lord  meant  to  give  this  informa- 
tion ?  He  did  not  think  it  would  be  satis- 
factory, if  he  intended  merely  to  give  it  io 
the  course  of  his  speech. 

Lord  Castlereagh  replied,  that  die  infor- 
mation should  be  regularly  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Pontonhy  said,  that  would  answer 
perfectly  well.  He  did  not  wish  the  go- 
vernment to  take  any  step  which  might 
be  prejudicial  to  the  public  service.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  the 
noble  lord  would  give  all  the  substantial 
information  necessary  on  the  Russian  and 
Swedish  Convention  ;  the  choice  and  se- 
lectioti  of  the  extracts  depending  on  him- 
self. With  respect  to  his  wish  to  know  the 
day  on  which  the  Swedish  troops  landed, 
the  noble  lord  would  recollect,  that,  by 
the  Treaty,  Sweden  promised  to  employ  a 
corps  of  not  less  than  80,000  men.  In  direct 
operation  upon  the  continent,  «nd,  by  the 
fourth  article  of  the  Treaty  it  was  stipu- 
lated, that  all  the  fotore  advances  to  he 
made  by  this  country,  after  the  first»:  were 
to  depend  on  the  actual  employment  rf 
the  i^edish  army.  These  were  the  very 
words  of  the  TreuQr*  Now,  he  wished  Io 
know  in  what  way  Sweden  was  considered, 
by  the  govermnent  of  this  country,  us  hiv- 
ing so  far  fowled  her  stipulations,  Ihal 
she  became  entitM  to  the  promised  sub- 
sidy? ^e  tfaPMftiht  it^  was  necessary  te 
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'l^mnitwbitiieroiily  %  paft  of  the  Sweditk 
troopa  bad  laodM,  or  wbetlier  the  eotire 
neaiber  bad  been.CiunUbed,.  beforet  they. 
OQBslderad  the^  power  M^bevinip aright 
to  claim  the  iatended  socooora* 

Lord  Caa^erea^  iniimaied  thai  every, 
posaibie  iDforioation  ahould.  be^  granted. 

Mr.  Manrnu  wia  de^irpoa  of  leamiog 
from  the  noble  lord»  whether  it  viwa  in> 
tendedy  along  witb  6oadaloupe»  to  cede 
the  islands  of  St.  Martin,  Marigalante> 
Beseada,  and  the  Saintes,  which  were  al* 
ways  considered  aa  tta dependencies? 

Cord  GosdlerttvA.  answered,  that  nothing 
was  cededt  except  Guadaloiipe»  properly 
10  called. 

Mr.  Pomonby  then  obsenred*  thatu  there 
appeared  to  be  no  point  of  diSbrence  be- 
tween him  and  the  noble  lord,  except  as 
ftr  as  related  to  the  correspondence  be- 
tween this  government  and  that  of  Den- 
mark, for  the.  prodaction  of  which  he 
woeld  submit  a  motion  to  the  House  to- 
Bu>rrow. 

Mr.  WMibread  wished  to,  ask  the  noble 
lord  whether  be  bad  any  ol>jection  to 
postpone'the  debate  on  the  Swedish  Treaty, 
from  Wednesday  until  Friday  I  Such  an 
arrangement  would  be  most  convenient 
to  himself  and  some  of  hia  friends,  who 
were  anxious  to  .take  part  in  tl^e  debate. 

Lord  Cwukrcogh  said  that  it  was  de- 
•arable  for  the  House  to  take  the  Treaty 
as  early  as  possible  into  consideration ; 
hut  under  such  circumstances,  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  complying  with  the  faon. 
gentleman's  request. 

Hbliastonb  Elsctiqh.}  On  the  order 
of  tbe  day,  for  taking  into  iurther  const- 
deration  the  Resolution  which,  upon  the 
24>tb  of  March  last,  was  reported  from  the 
select  committee  appointed  to  trv*  and  de- 
termine the  merits  of  the  Petition  of  sir 
Christopher  Hawkins,  ofTrewithin,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  baronet,  complaidlng 
pf  an  undue  election  and  return  for  the 
borough  of  Helleston, 

Ix>rd  Castlereagh  moved,  that  the  farther 
consideration  be  postponed  to  Monday, 
iu  order  to  let  tbe  House  go  into  a  com- 
miuee  upon  the  ai&irs  of  the  East  India 
Company. 

Lord  Archibald  HamUion  objected  to  the 
question  being  farther  postponed,  as  it  had 
already  been  inserted  twice  in.  the  orders 
•f  the  day.  The  question  deeply  invol?  ed 
the  character  of  the  House,  and  he  con- 
ceived it  would  not  be  consistent  with  their 
digui^  to  delay  a  decision  longer. 


Mr.  K^saiditheAepodrhad  been  on 
the  table  since  the.  24th  e\f  A^ch.  li^ 
was  in  favoqr  of  prooe^iding  in  the  question* 

Mr^  Hfukuni^  wished  the  subject  to  be 
postponed*  bu^  not  until  nea^seMion> 

Mr.  SiJ9m  acceded,  to  the  proposition 
of  the  noble  lord  (CMtlereagh)j  but  did 
not  know  how  it  would  affect  the  pro^epitr 
tion  which  he  intendefi.toadvisB..  The  Ait* 
tomey  General  coulditell  him* 

Tbe  jUMfK^  Gqicral  saidj  if  the,  buffi*^ 
neas  were  proceeded  in,  it  would  be  im* 
possible  to  bring  the,  persons,  to  trial,  or 
even  to  obtain  a  plea  from  tbeni>  by  tbe 
next  assizes. 

Mr.^  Pteitom  spoke  in  favoiur  of  an  im^ 
mediate,  proceeding. 

Mr.  Swan  said,  he  would  not  have  de** 
layed  the  business  one  boor,  if  it  had  not 
been  to  suit  the  convenience  of  gentlemen* 
When  tbe  present  motion  was  disposed 
of,  it  was  his  intention  to  move,  ^  That 
the  Attorney-General  do  forthwith  prose* 
cute  the  m'ost  noble  George  Frederick* 
duke  of  Leeds,  and  four  of  the  aldermen 
of  the  boroogh  of  Helston*  for  practices 
subversive  of  the  freedom  oC  election.'^ 
The  House,  if  they  thought  proper,  might 
order  proceedings  against  such  of  the 
freemen  as  were  conperned  in  the  business 
though  he  conceived  they  would  not  ap« 
pear  so  culpable  as  tbe  parties  he  had 
mentioned.  He  would  also  move  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  bribery  and 
corruption  in  tbe  elections  for  the  said 
borough. 

Mr.  D.  Giddy  said,  he  would  nu>ve 
that  the  fifth  alderman  be  included  in  the 
proeecutioflu 

Mr.  Swan  shortly  stated  his  reasons  for 
confining  the  piosecution  to  four  of  the 
aldermen. 

The  RepoiA  was  then  oBdased  to  be 
taken  into  consideratioo  oa  Monday. 

East  India  Compamt's  AtBAits.]  Lord 
Coitlertt^  moved  the  order  of  the  day, 
for  resuming  the  adjourned  proceeding 
upon  the  further  consideration  of  tbe  Re^ 
port,  which  upon  the  3d  day  of  June  was 
made  from  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider 
further  of  the  Afiairs  of  tbe  East  India 
Company. 

Mr.  Haworth  said  :-*Sir,  to  the  Resolo* 
fcions  in  the  form  now  submitted  to  the 
consideration  of  tbe  House,  there  are,  ai 
I  conceive,*^iniportant  objections ;  but  re» 
fleeting  en  the  vast  variety  and  extent  of 
this  subject,  in  aU  its  bearings  pad  rela« 
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tioDs,  on  iU  magDiiade  as  it  regards  the 
people  of  Ibis  coontry,  and  on  its  extreme 
importance  to  the  natifes  of  faidia,  I  am 
convinced  that  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
with  the  best  intentions  for  the  public  ser- 
vice, and  with  the  most  impartial  disposi- 
tion to  provide  for,  and  satbfy  if  possible, 
the  rarioas  and  adverse  interests  engaged 
IB,  and  involved  in  this  great  question, 
could  not  form  a  plan,  to  which  some 
plausible,  some  serious,  and  perhaps,  some 
solid  objections  may  not  be  opposed.   The 
situation  in  which  we  stand  with  regard 
to  India,  is  an  anomaly  so  extraordinary, 
as  to  set  aside  all  theories :  an  immense 
empire  in  the  East,  brought  under  the 
control  of  a  little  island  in  the  West,  ac- 
quired, maintained,  and  preserved  through 
th6  instrumentality  of  a  commercial  body, 
is  a  new  case,  unprecedented  in  the  events 
of  the  world ;  and  the  only  safe  way  in 
which  legislation  can  be  introduced  under 
such  circumstances  is,  by  the  rational  ap- 
plication of  rules,  drawn  from  the  prac- 
tical knowledge  acquired,  in  the  course  of 
this  unexampled   accession  of  territory. 
But  with  regard  to  the  Resolutions  now 
brought  up,  surely  it  is  important,  that 
the    first  Resolution    should    declare  in 
whom  the  sovereignty  of  India  is  vested, 
mnd  by  whom  the  sovereign  authority  is 
to  be  executed,  parliament  should  deter- 
mine in  what  form  it  should  be  avowed, 
and  to  what  extent  it  should  be  exercised. 
The  question  of  ri^ht  to  the   territorial 
possessions  in    India,    between  the  go- 
vernment and  the  £^t  India  Company, 
bas  always  been  mooted,  and  even  in  these 
Resolutions,  the  right  of  sovereignty  is 
foisted  in  the  body  of  an  appropriation 
resolve,  and  not  where  I  think  it  ought  to 
be,  in  the  preamble  of  the  Bill.    An  ex- 
plicit unqualified  declaration  of  sovereignty 
is  absolutely  necessary ;  the  lately  pub- 
lished speech  of  a  noble  lord  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  states,   «uhat  the 
territory  of  India  belongs  to  the  crown/' 
Under  a  monarchy  no  subject  or  class  of 
subjects  can  acquire  a  political  dominion 
but  for  the  crown ;  at  present,  India  ac- 
knowledges no  British  sovereign,  it  ac- 
knowledges and  submits  to  the  power  of 
the  East  India  Company,  transferred  to 
them  as  they  believe  by  various  grants  of 
their  native  princes,  and  all  the  treaties 
hitherto  m^de  in  the  East  Indies,  are  made 
in  the  name  and  on  the  behalf  of  the  East 
India  Company.    We  are  known  as  mer- 
chants, but  not  asmonarchs;  what  may 
•ventuaily  resnli  from  undeceiving  them. 
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it  is  not  in  my  power  to  determiner 
I  have  no  intention  of  following  up  these 
remarks  with  any  specific  motion,  bar 
merely  to  suggest  that  it  appears  to  me 
of  importance  that  the  preamble  to  the 
intended  Bill  should  declare  in  whom  the 
actual  sovereignty  of  the  territorial  poe« 
sessions  in  India  is  vested,  and  by  whom 
that  authority  is  to  be  exercised. 

Sir  Jok»  Newport  so  perfectly  agreed  ia 
the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  hon.  geo-^ 
tleman  who  had  just  sat  down,  that  he 
had  himself  prepared  a  resolution,  decia* 
ratory  of  the  right  of  sovereignty,  which 
hjB  would  propose  to  the  House.  It  wis 
the  more  necessary  that  this  declaraUoa 
of  sovereignty  should  be  plainly  and  ex* 
plicitly  made,  because  the  Company,  lo 
one  of  their  resolutions,  laid  a  claim  to 
that  sovereignty,  to  which,  he  contended, 
they  had  no  righL  He  conceived,  that 
previous  to  any  commercial  regulation, 
previous  to  any  regulation  of  taxes  and 
revenue,  it  should  be  decided  to  whom 
the  right  of  territory  and  revenue  be- 
longed. He  had,  therefore,  drawn  op  a 
resolution  for  that  purpose,  which  be 
would  move  as  an  amendment  to  the  first 
resolution  of  the  noble  lord.  He  would 
not  detain  the  House  longer,  but  move 
his  resolution,  to  which  he  could  conceive 
no  ground  of  opposition,  unless  it  were 
shewn  that  a  necessity  existed  for  depart- 
ing from  those  principles  by  which  every 
government  was  regulated.  His  resole* 
tion  was,  **  That  the  sovereignty  of  the 
crown  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  over  the  territory  and 
population  of  India,  is  paramount  and  un- 
doubted—and with  it  the  receipt  of  terri- 
torial revenues  is  inseparably  connected ; 
that  parliament,  in  legislating  for  that 
great  population,  is  bound  primarily  to 
provide  for  the  security  of  their  civil  and 
reliffious  rights-^for  the  administration  of 

redy  and  impartial  justice— and  for 
ir  moral  improvement  and  happiness  ; 
that  with  these  sacred  obligations  of  so« 
vereign  power,  no  prospect  of  commercial 
advantage  can  be  allowed  to  enter  into 
competition.''  His  motive  for  mentioning 
civil  and  religious  liberty  was,  because, 
as  it  was  intended  to  give  the  natives  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  Christians,  be 
would,  in  the  first  instance,  give  them  to 
understand,  that  their  adoption  of  Chris- 
tianity was  a  matter  of  free  choice.  He 
also  adverted  to  the  speedy  administration 
of  justice,  the  necessity  for  which  most  be 
apparent  to  every  person  who  recollecto<L 
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thmt  one  of  the  genklemeii  examioed  tt 
their  bar  sl«ted»  id  e? idence,  that  no  less 
than  60,000  cases  were  pending  in  the 

Sincipal  court  of  one  province  alone, 
e  concluded  by  mofing  bis  Amendment. 
Lord  CoMikreagh  thonght  they  ought  not 
<o  proceed  in  putting  this  proposition  for- 
wara^  antil  they  had  well  considered  what 
parliament  bad  done  on  a  former  occasion, 
when  as  great  an  anxiety  was  felt  to  dis- 
charge the  great  social  trust  to  the  people 
of  India  with  fidelity,  as  could  be  euur« 
tained  by  any  persons  in  the  present  day. 
They  had  come  to  certain  practical  reso- 
lutions, on  which  a  Bill  was  to  be  founded ; 
and  be  was  sure,  unless  some  great  advan- 
tage could  be  pointed  out,  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  depart  from  the  course  of  proceed* 
ing  pursued  by  parliament  at  a  former 
period.  But  he  believed,  it  was  not  cus- 
tomary in  matters  of  a  practical  nature,  to 
get  out  with  stating  those  great  moral  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  must  be  guided  upon 
all  occasions.  He  was  not  aware  of  any 
resolution  by  which  the  Company  claimed 
iVom  the  crown  the  sovereignty  of  India, 
although  they  had  claimed  the  rights  of 
property  and  revenue  under  the  crown. 
H^  did  not  think  it  would  be  good  policy 
to  labour  too  much  the  authority  of  par- 
liament on  this  subject;  because,  as  no 
resoletion  to  this  effect,  was  introduced 
when  the  charter  was  formerly  renewed, 
it  would  seem  to  be  throwing  a  doubt, 
where  no  doubt  existed,  if  k  specific  reso- 
lution were  agreed  to,  on  this  point.  It 
was  also  rendered  the  less  necessary,  be- 
caiMe  there  was,  in  one  of  the  resolutions, 
an  incidental  declaration  on  the  subject : 
and  that  be  conceived  was  the  most  proper 
way  to  introduce  it, 

Mr.  William  Smith  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  Amendment,  He  did  not  think  they 
bad  any  thing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of 
parliament  on  a  former  occasion.  If  that 
parliament  omitted  to  do  that  which  was 
necessary,  it  only  formed  a  stropg  argu- 
ment against  their  neglecting  it  at  present. 
When  he  looked  at  the  Resolutions,  and 
found  that  they  all,  with  the  exception  of 
one  which  was  lately  introduced,  referred 
to  matters  of  private  commerce,  trade  and 
revenue— when  he  saw  but  one  Resolu- 
tion, which  adverted  to  the  general  inte- 
rests of  such  an  immense  population,  he 
could  not  agree  that  parliament  had  done 
its  daty ;  and  whatever  slur  might  thereby 
be  cast  on  any  former  parliament,  he  con- 
tended, as  the  consideration  of  the  happi- 
Jiets  and  improvement  of  the  people  were 
(VOL.  XXVI.) 


paramount  to  all  others,  that  a  Resolution, 
similar  to  that  proposed  by  his  right  hon. 
friend,  ought  to  sUnd  in  the  fore-ground 
of  the  picture.    Though  he  was  ready  to 
admit,  that  the  situation  of  the  inhabitants 
of  India  was  improved  considerably  from 
former  times,  still  be  attributed  that  im- 
provement to  the  exertions  of  individuals, 
and  not  to  the  excellence  of  the  Com- 
pany's constitution,  which  he  by  no  means 
approved  of.    When  he  recollected^  for 
30  years  past,  the  mode  adopted  in  can- 
vassing for  the  Direction  in  the  city  of 
London — when  such  a  person  was  suted 
to  be  supported  by  the  shipping  interest, 
and  another  person  by  a  different  interest 
—he  could  only  say,  that  if  India  were 
well  governed  under  such  a  system,  it  must 
either  have  been  the  effect  of  individual 
alfility,  or  else  the  mere  work  of  chance— 
for  many  of  the  persons  thus  elected  were 
as  much  fitted,  by  their  habits  and  educa- 
tion, to  fill  any  employment  in  the  whole 
course  of  human  existence,  as  to  become 
governors  of  India.    But  even  if  the  peo- 
ple of  India  were  improved  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  India  Company,  it  was 
the  duty  of  that  House  to  consider  whe- 
ther these  people  were  capable  of  further 
improvement,   either    in    their    personal 
comforts  or  moral  habits,  and  if  so,  to  pro- 
vide that  such  improvements  should   be 
communicated  to  them.    The  House,  how- 
ever, had  heard  it  stated  in  evidence,  that 
this  improved  people  were  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, that  although  their  country  yielded 
almost  spontaneously  all  the  productions 
necessary  to  subsistence,  they  were  still 
destitute  of  every  comfort,  and  therefore 
unlikely  at  any  time  to  become  purchasers 
of  British  manufactures.     How  this  could 
be  the  case  appeared  rather  extraordinary. 
It  was  said  of  the  people  of  Sicrly*  that 
notwithstanding  the  peculiar  fertility  of 
their  sbil,  and    the  favourable    circum- 
stances of  their  climate,  they  were  still  in 
a  state  of  extreme  wretchedness ;— and  to 
what  was  this  owing  ?    Why,  to  the  exe- 
crable nature  of  their  government,  and  was 
it  not  excusable  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, to  make  a  similar  inference  with 
respect  to  the  system  of  government  in 
India,  especially  when  told  that  the  people 
of  India  were  not  only  wretched  in  their 
condition,  but  totally  indifierent  to  the 
obligations  of  truth  ? 

Mr.  Baikunt  did  not  approve  of  the 
amendment.     It  contained  two  proposi- 
tions, neither  of  which  it  was  necessary  to 
assert  and  he  had  yet  to  learn  that  it  was 
(2S)  ^  . 
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intended  to  follow  vp  with  any  practical 
measure  this  Resolution^  if  adopted.  It 
M^as  not  necessary  to  assert  the  sovereignty 
of  the  crown,  as  it  had  not, been  disputed ; 
and  the  other  proposition  which  the 
amendment  contained  was  even  still  more 
unnccewary. 

Mr.  Homer  concurred  with  the  opinion 
that  any  such  recital  of  the  duties  of  a 
government  as  that  proposed  was  not  ne- 
cessary, and  that  it  might  therefore  be 
dispensed  with,  particularly  as  it  referred 
to  the  goyernment  of  India,  which  never 
appeared  to  have  been  moch  influenced 
by  such  declarations.  For  he  recollected 
a  declaration,  or  resolution,  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  that  the  Indian  government 
should  nut  engage  in  any  wars  of  aggres- 
sion or  conquest ;  yet  from  the  period  of 
passing  that  resolution,  the  Indian  govern- 
ment  had  been  marked  by  a  'continued 
progression  of  such  wars.  But  there  was 
another  part  of  his  right  hon.  friend's  pro- 
position which  he  was  anxious  to  support, 
namely,  the  declaration  of  the  paramount 
sovereignty  of  the  crown  over  the  terri- 
tory of  India.  This  declaration  he  thought 
peculiarly  necessary,  as  well  from  certain 
assertions  which  had  been  made  by  an  bo> 
nourable  director  in  that  House,  as  to  a 
claim  of  property  in  India,  independent  of 
the  crown,  as  from  several  publications 
which  had  gone  forth  affecting  to  support 
the  pretensions  of  the  F^st  India  Com- 
pany. But  this  declaration  was  also  ex- 
pedient with  reference  to  the  claims  fre- 
quently advanced  heretofore  by  foreign 
powers ;  which  claims  might  be  renewed 
on  the  return  of  peace. 

Mr.  Stephen  argued  against  the  correct- 
ness of  that  part  of  the  proposition  which 
bis  hon.  and  learned  friend  had  supported  ; 
for  according  to  the  t^rms  of  that  propo- 
sition the  crown  would  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  territorial  revenue  of  India;  nay, 
more,  the  crown  would  not  only  be  invest- 
ed with  the  sovereignty,  but  become  the 
landed  proprietor  of  India,  would  not  only 
receive  the  taxes  as  sovereign  but  the  rent 
as  landlord.  If  such  were  the  object  of 
the  proposer — [*'  No,*'  from  sir  J.  New- 

Sort]— as  it  appeared  from  his  proposition, 
e  appealed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  whether  it  was  prepared  to  adopt 
such  a  resolution — whether  it  would  be 
fair  towards  the  In<jlia  Company  (particu- 
larly if  that  Company  should  decline  to 
accept  the  charter  under  the  new  arrange- 
ments) to  publish  a  declaration  that  all 
the  land  in  Indiai  much  of  which  had  been 
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actually  purchased  by  the  Company  or 
obtained  in  grants  from  the  native  princes, 
belonged  ie  jure  to  the  crown.  For  bia- 
self,  he  declared  that  he  could  not  thoik 
it  consistent  with  troth  or  justice  to  vote 
for  such  a  proposition. 

Mr.  Bruct  said,  that  he  had  been  ibr 
many  years  in  the  habit  of  reviewing  the 
documents  and  authentic  pabliciitioBs  of 
the  India  Company,  and  that  be  ueTer  saw 
a  line  to  justify  the  charge  of  any  pretea-  ' 
sion  on  their  part  to  the  sovereignty  of 
India*  On  the  contrary  this  Coiopaof, 
which  was  on  all  occasions  roost  distin- 
guished for  its  loyalty,  distinctly  acknow- 
ledged the  sovereignty  of  the  crown,  and 
for  that  reason  combined  with  other  coa« 
siderations,  he  saw  no  necessity  for  the 
declaration  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
baronet. 

Mr.  Homer,  in  explanation,  atated  that 
he  did  not  mean  to  assert  the  claim  of  the 
crown  to  any  such  property  in  India  as 
that  described  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
friend  (Mr.  Stephen),  namely,  property 
obtained  by  purchase  or  grant ;  but  any 
territory  in  India  acquired  by  arms  or 
conquest,  was,  he  contended,  acquired  for 
the  crown,  and  that  in  such  territory  the 
India  Company  bad  no  claim  of  prop«ty 
whatever. 

Mr.  Tiemey  observed,  that  the  great 
question  properly  before  the  House  was, 
whether  the  charter  cf  the  East  India  Cood- 
pany  granting  them  an  exclusive  trade  to 
India  should  be  renewed,  and  upon  this 
discussion  as  to  the  claim  of  property,  it 
would  be  right  to  look  to  the  charters  of 
the  Company.  By  these  charters  it  ap- 
peared that  the  Company  were  invested 
with  the  right  of  building  ships  and  em- 
ploying armies,  and  it  seemed  an  extraor- 
dinary assumption,  that  to  territory  ac- 
quired by  these  armies,  which  were  paid 
by  the  Company,  as  was  the  army  of  the 
crown  when  it  assisted  them,  that  Com- 
pany had  no  right  of  property  whatever. 
He  did  not  mean  to  offer  any  peremptory 
opinion  upon  this  point,  and  all  he  desired 
was,  that  no  peremptory  opinion  should 
be  offered  on  the  other  side,  that  nothing 
should  at  present  take  place  a£fecting  the 
rights  either  of  the  crown  or  the  Com- 
pany, but  that  this  matter  should  be  left 
for  fuller  consideration.  Indeed,  this 
point  and  the  reselution  referring  to  it  ap- 
peared to  have  arisen  out  of  lord  Greo- 
ville's  speech,  but  be  could  not  deem  it 
just  to  support  such  a  resolution.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  candddr  of  the  House,  wfae- 
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ther  it  would  be  just  to  allege  \bat  the 
croMo  was  the  proprietor  of  land  pur- 
chased by  the-  Compaoyy  in  the  purchase 
of  which,  in  fact,  the  Company  had  con- 
tracted considerable  debts  ?  Would  it  be 
now  fair,  be  asked,  to  say  to  the  Company 
**  you  pay  the  debts  and  we  will  take  the 
properly  V'  But  while  be  disappro?ed  of 
that  part  of  the  proposition  before  the 
House,  which  referred  to  the  question  of 
property,  he  was  ready  to  vote  for  the 
other  part,  reciting  the  moral  duties  of  the 
India  goyemroent.  If  parliament  were 
about  to  invest  the  crown  with  additional 
power,  he  should  think  such  a  reciial 
rather  ungracious,  .but  he  thought  difier- 
ently  when  power  was  about  to  be  dele- 

Sated  to  others.  Indeed,  in  such  a  case  of 
elegation  as  the  present,  it  would  pecu- 
liarly become  the  House  to  impress  upon 
the  delegates  the  doty  of  considering 
and  contriving  by  every  means  to  pro* 
mote  the  religious  and  moral  improvement 
of  the  people  committed  to  their  govern- 
ment. By  religious,  he  of  course  would 
mot  be  understood  to  recommend  any  im- 
proper or  o£RBnsive  interference  with  the 
prejudices  of  the  Indian  people  :  but  in 
legislating  u|>on  this  important  subject  it 
.would  not  become,  the  House  wholly  to 
confine  its  views  to  matters  of  trade,  over* 
looking  the  higher  considerations  which 
called  upon  it  to  improve  the  morality, 
and  provide  for  the  happiness  of  the  vast 
population  of  our  Indian  dominions. 

Mr.  Pretian  argued  that  the  people  of 
India  were  capable  of  improvement,  and 
strongly  attached  to  their  property.  The 
bon«  and  learned  gentleman  alluded  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  articles  be- 
tween the  Company  and  India,  and  con- 
tended that  the  change  of  the  system  of 
property  introduced  by  lord  Comwallis, 
nmst  necessarily  be  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  ryot^  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  He 
thought  the  Amendment  might  be  adopted 
with  propriety  by  the  House. 

Mr.  C.  Gnrnt,  sen.  said,  the  East  India 
Company  bad  never  laid  claim  to  the 
40Tereiffnty  of  the  country ;  they  had  only 
aaterted  that  right  in  the  soil,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  given  them  by  their  char- 
tors.  Whether  they  were  correct  or  not  in 
the  view  they  took  of  this  subject,  at  any 
rate  it  was  a  question  not  yet  decided 
against  them.  The  situation  of  t  he  natives 
bad  been  much  improved  by  the  Company. 
They  had  less  to  pay  than  formerly,  their 
property  was  secured  to  thta,  and  justice 
[  impartially  administeredr 


Mr.  WHberfoTOi  staled,  with  reference  to 
what  had  been  remarked  on  a  former 
evening,  of  the  extreme  misery  of  the 
Indian  peasantry^  that  he  had  inquired  into 
the  fact,  and  on  the  best  authority,  that  of 
persons  who  had  been  in  India  during  the 
government  of  the  marquis  Welieslc y,  he 
bad  been  assured,  that  their  condition 
was  in  general  as  comfortable  as  laws 
could  make  it,  or  as  could  be  expected 
or  desired. 

Mr.  Canning  conceived  that  the  words  of 
the  Resolution  were  to  be  understood  as 
relating  to  political  power,  not  to  civil 
rights,  or  individual  property. 

The  Amendment  was  then  put  and  ne- 
gatived. 

Lord  Castlercagh  then  moved,  that  the 
words  <'  twenty  years^'  be  substituted*  in- 
stead of  *'  an  unlimited  period,*^  with  re- 
spect to  the  duration  of  the  charter. 

Mr.  Pcmanbjft  on  the  question  being  put, 
said,  he  did  not  see  any  great  advantage 
that  could  be  gained  by  the  Company  by 
such  an  arrangement,  but  that  much  incon- 
venience might  be  sustained  by  the  public. 
From  the  present  state  of  Europe  it  was 
hot  unlikely  that  negociations  might  take 
place  that  would  require  parliament  to  be 
unfettered  with  respect  to  India.  He 
knew  it  was  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 
Company  could  not  have  less  time  than 
the  twenty  years  proposed,  because  the 
people  under  their  government  would  be 
uneasy,  from  a  knowledge  of  its  short  du- 
ration ;  but  from  this  opinion  he  com- 
pletely dissented,  because  the  people,  he 
contended,  must  be  sensible,  that  if  the 
government  of  the  Company  were  done 
away,  parliament  would  provide  for  them 
as  good  a. government  as  they  now  en- 
joyed. There  was  another  opinion,  that 
if  the  Company  should  be  limited  to  a 
shorter  period,  it  would  become  so  sickly, 
that  government  might  easily  seize  the 
whole  patronage,]  and  take  it  into  their 
own  hands.  He  readily  coincided,  that  it 
would  not  be  wise  to  place  the  Company 
in  such  a  state  that  it  would  not  be  able  to 
defend  itself.  He  by  no  means  wished  to 
wound  the  Company  ;  but  the  motion  he 
meant  to  make  was  founded  on  the  opinion^ 
that  it  was  by  no  means  necessary  to 
make  the  Company  legislate  so  long  for 
India.  The  fact  was,  that  if  he  knewhow 
an  end  could  be  put  with  safety  to  the 
government  of.  the  Company,  he  would 
move  it  openly  and  avowedly,  as  he  was 
no  friend  to  monopoly  in  any  shape  ^  but 
this  he  did  not  see  so  clearly.    The  period 
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of  ten  years,  however,  he  thought,  would 
be  quite  enousb,  as  the  goTernment  in 
that  case  would  not  be  disabled  from  ile- 
gociating  with  foreign  powers.  He  looked 
on  the  present  arrangement  as  a  mere  ex* 
periment,  and  as  such  it  ought  not  to  ex- 
tend beyond  ten  or  tweWe  years.  He 
would  moTe,  therefore,  that  ten  years  be 
•ubsti toted  instead  of  twenty,  as  such  a 
period  would  render  it  more. easy  at  any 
time  for  parliament  to  interfere.  He  con* 
eluded  therefore  by  moving,  that  the 
charter  be  limited  to  the  period  of  ten 
years. 

Mr.  Creeo^,  on  the  (question  bemg  put, 
gave  his  decided  negative  to  the  whole  of 
Uie  Resolution,  because  it  placed  the  Com- 
pany in  the  situation  both  of  sovereigns 
and  merchants.  This  was  the  first  renewal, 
fince  the  reim  of  king  William,  of  the 
Company's  charter,  that  did  not  provide 
some  compensation  to  the  public  for  the 
monopoly.  In  the  reigpi  of  queen  Anne, 
1,200,000/.  was  given  as  a  consideration 
for  the  exclusive  monopoly.  In  the  year 
1781  three-fourths  of  the  profits  were 
given  to  the  public,  aflter  paying  the  divi- 
dends of  the  Company.  In  the  year 
1793,  500,000/.  were  to  be  paid  to  the 
public  annually,  as  a  compensation  for  the 
f  jcclusive  trade,  out  of  the  territorial  re- 
venue. It  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
(hat  it  was  proposed  to  renew  the  Com- 
pany's charter,  without  any  consideration 
^o  the  public.  The  Last  stipulations,  he 
admitted  had  not  been  fulfilled,  but  that 
was  no  reason  why  the  usual  stipulations 
^ere  to  be  dispensed  with.  Had  thjs 
|00,QOO/.  a  year  been  paid,  the  public 
would  now  have  had  1 1  millions  of  money 
^hich  they  had  never  received.  All  par- 
ticipation* therefore,  of  the  trade  on  the  part 
qf  the  public  was  a  mere  mockery.  The 
i)oble  lord,  when  president  of  the  Board 
Qf  Controul,  had  always  given  a  flattering 
mtement  of  the  Company's  affairs,  it  was 
tlierefore  rather  extraordinary  that  he 
now  came  forward  and  told  them  that  the 
Vompany  could  not  any  longer  ffo  on  in 
its  present  circumstances,  as  the  India 
trade  was  a  losing  concern.  They  were 
now  trading,  he  contended,  on  the  surplus 
of  their  territorial  revenue,  which  must 
be  both  hurtful  to  themselves  and  the 
country,  as  that  surplus,  particularly  in 
time  of  war,  must  ever  be  precarious.  The 
Company,  he  contended,  had  little  in- 
terest in  the  trade.  The  payment  of  their 
ilividends  was  their  only  object  The  di- 
Mcton  themselves  had  leM  interest  in  their 
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mercantile  speculations  than  in  the  patron- 
age they-  derived  from  writershipa  add 
cadetships.  How  many  old  ladies  wer» 
there  attached  to  the  stock  of  this  Com* 
pany  who,  in  the  choica  of  the  directors, 
did  not  consider  that  they  were  to  legislate 
for  sixty  millions  of  human  beings,  bat 
merely  considered  the  firiends  that  were 
most  likely  to  serve  them  by  grantmg 
them  writerships  or  cadetshipi.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Company's  dividends,  he  con- 
tended that  the  best  way  of  retnmmg 
them  was  by  the  private  trade,  or>  if  that 
should  not  prove  sufficient,  to  make  cer- 
tain duties  on  the  articles  in  this  coantry 
to  cover  the  expence.  It  had  been  said 
that  considerable  influence  would  be  added 
to  the  crown  by  this  arrangement.  This 
he  certainly  did  not  wish,  but  the  best 
way  to  oppose  that  influence  was  to 
have  an  open  trade.  The  Company,  aa 
proprietors,  bad  no  real  stock.  In  other 
stocks,  there  was  a  permanent  property, 
bat  there  was  no  sacn  thing  with  respect 
to  those  of  India. 

Lord  Castlereaf^  said,  that  he  thonld 
not  follow  the  hon.  member  in  all  his  ar- 
guments as  to  the  general  question.  It 
would  be  unwise  in  the  public  to  expect 
any  consideration  from  the  Company, 
who  were  under  the  pressure  of  so  heavy 
a  debt.  He  should  observe,  on  this  bead, 
that  there  had  been  no  deception  prac- 
tised by  the  Company  in  engaging  in 
former  charters,  to  give  a  sum  to  the 
public.  The  fact  was,  that  peace  had 
been  expected,  but  that  the  Company,  as 
well  as  the  government  at  home,  had  been  ^ 
involved  in  wars.  As  to  the  propMition 
for  shortening  the  term  to  10  years,  it  was 
natural  that  those  gentlemen  who  thought 
that  the  Company  s  government  was  not 
the  best  for  India,  should  wish  that  the 
term  should  be  shortened.  Oe  the  con- 
trary, those  who  wished  the  cootianance 
of  the  Company's  charter,  would  be  care- 
ful not  to  shake  the  Company  in  the  ojpU 
fkion  of  the  natives ;  and  the  shortening 
the  term  of  the  charter  would  be  felt  aa  a 
preliminary  to  the  extinction  of  the  Com<* 
pany.  The  term  of  30  years  would  cer- 
tainly be  too  long,  and  any  term  would 
be  toe  long  in  such  a  case  if  India  were 
taken  entirely  out  of  the  controul  of  pariia- 
ment ;  but  parliament  had  the  same  power 
over  the  Board  of  Controul,  which  shared 
the  government  of  India,  as  was  possessed 
over  any  other  of  the  King's  ministers. 
The  authority  still  possessed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country,  would  extend  safi* 
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cieotly  to  any  adjoBtment  with  foreign 
powers.  Many  Acts  relatife  to  India,  had 
been  passed  daring  the  term  of  former 
charters^  and  the  same  thing  (regard  being 
had  to  the  Company's  rights)  might  be 
done  under  this  charter,  Bv  the  measure 
now  under  consideration,  tiie  House  re- 
cognised the  principle  of  m  free  trade» 
mlihoogh  great  fitcilities^  much  greater 
than  those  possessed  by  individuals,  were 
left  to  the  Company,  and  bv  these  means, 
to  a  certain  extent,  it  would  possess  a  mo« 
Dopoly.  It  had  been  said,  that  their  poli- 
tical power  would  enable  the  directors  to 
injure,  if  not  to  ruin,  competitors;  bat  a 
high  sense  of  the  duty  they  owed  to  the 
country  would  deter  them  from  a  mal- 
administration of  their  authority ;  besides 
which  every  reasonable  security  had  been 
imposed  and  obtained  by  parliament.  It 
was  true  that  the  Company,  for  the  pur- 

rof  remoTing  all  competition,  might, 
possibility,  attempt  to  carry  on  a 
mighty  trade  in  some  degree  injurious  to 
Ihemselres,  and  ruinous  to  the  private 
trader;  but  two  modes  by  the  Bill  were 
adopted  to  prevent  it — 1st.  It  was  required 
that  the  directors  should  keep  their  politi- 
cal and  commercial  accounu  separate,  so 
that  parliament  would  always  be  able  to 
inspect  and  controul  them.-<»2nd.  The 
Company  was  united  in  the  mode  and  in 
the  extent  to  which  their  trade  should  be 
carried  in  opposition  to  the  merchant 
With  regard  to  the  intercourse  with  China, 
there  were,  in  his  lordship's  view,  many 
reasons  for  adopting  the  larger  term  of  20 
years,  instead  of  the  amendment,  ist. 
The  great  public  advantages  that  would 
result  from  the  commerce  being  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  Company  for  so  long  and 
so  certain  a  period.  If,  indeed,  the  di- 
rectore  did  not  chose  to  act  politically,  his 
lordship  was  fully  persuaded  that  a  govern* 
nent  might  be  formed  in  India,  not  only 
adequate  to  the  conduct  of  af&irs  there, 
but  perhaps  even  more  beneficial  to  the 
natives  than  the  establishments  at  present 
existing.  2iidly*  The  nature  of  the  Chi- 
nese ffovemment  rendered  it  a  matter  of 
speculation,  whether  trade  could  be  con- 
ducted with  any  other  individuals  than  the 
Company,  even  thouffh  under  the  imme- 
diate protection  of  the  crown  of  Great 
Briuin.  3dly.  A  free  trade,  properly  so 
called,  could  not  be  established,  because 
on  the  one  side,  it  never  could  be  open, 
and  consequently  a  partial  monopoly  must 
exist,  and  the  price  of  the  article  would 
not  be  reduced.    4thly.  It  was  not  in  tbe 


power  of  parliament  to  give  the  monopoly 
of  tbe  China  trade  to  any  other  individuals, 
even  though  they  would  have  given  a 
premium  for  its  possession,  nor  was  it  easy 
under  all  the  circumstances,  to  deprive 
tbe  Company  of  the  enjoyment  of  it. 
5thly;  The  continuance  of  the  China  trade 
in  the  hands  of  the  present  holders  was 
absolutely  necessary  at  present,  to  enable 
them  to  execute  the  functions  of  govem« 
ment ;  but  if  at  any  future  time  it  should 
appear  that  the  expences  of  government 
were  not  so  great  as  to  reouire  it,  this  part 
of  the  monopoly  might  also  be  removed. 
Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  his  lordship 
saw  nothing  to  induce  the  House  to  alter 
tbe  practice  of  former  times,  by  renewing 
the  charter  for  a  less  period  than  20  years  ;^ 
and  in  his  opinion,  in  a  less  period  the 
experiment  of  an  open  trade  to  India 
could  not  be  fairly  tried.  Parliament 
would  be  rather  misled  than  assisted  in  its 
deliberations  on  a  future  occasion,  if  teit 
years  only  were  allowed  for  ascertaining 
the  benefits  or  defects  of  the  system  now 
about  to  be  establbhed. 

Mr.  Rickardi  commenced  with  reading^ 
several  extracts  from  a  Report  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  tbe  House,  for  tbe  purpose 
of  confirming  his  statements  on  a  former 
evening,  respecting  the  ruinous  system  on 
which  India  was  governed.  He  would 
not  say  that  all  the  parts  of  the  system 
were  equally  bad,  or  that  some  were 
not-  even  good;  but  what  he  con- 
tended for  was,  that  its  general  tendency 
was  ruinous.  To  refuse  to  hear  tbe 
defects  of  any  system  pointed  out  was  to 
shut  the  door  to  every  thing  like  improve^ 
ment.  There  were  many  accounts  In  cir- 
culation respecting  lodia ;  but  these  ac* 
counts  were  to  be  taken  with  great  caution. 
It  ought  dways  to  be  considered  that  they 
were  our  own  accounts  of  our  own  acts. 
Justice,  benevolence  and  moderation  were 
always  proclaimed  as  the  chief  objects  of 
our  government  of  India ;  and  there  were 
4  many  who  really  believed  that  such  was 
the  nature  of  the  government,  because 
they  wished  it  so.  He  had  no  desire  to 
throw  any  imputation  on  any  of  tbe  pub- 
lic officers  at  present,  or  wbo  bad  served 
in  India,  whom  in  general  (always  except- 
ing himself)  be  considered  as  meritorious 
a  class  of  public  servants  as  could  be  found 
any  where.  With  respect  to  his  own 
conduct,  an  hon.  director  in  the  House 
had  thought  proper  Co  throw  out  imputa- 
tions on  a  former  evening.  The  papers 
now  on  the  table  bore  the  highest  lesti- 
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mooy  to  the  zetl  and  the  talents  of  thoM 
indifiduals    who  filled   high   statioui  in 
India.     But  was  it  not  wonderfal,  thdt  wtth 
such  wisdom  and   abilities  India  shoold 
still   be  stationary,  and  that  it  should  be 
pronounced   incapable  of  improving  by 
the  means  which  in  other  countries  have 
uniformly  led  to  prosperity.     There  must 
therefore,  be  some  radical  defect  in  the 
system,  and  this  defect  he  took  to  be  the 
eiorbiiancy  of  the  land  tax.    He  conceived 
the  great  means  by  which  that  country 
could' possibly  be  improved    was  a  free 
commerce ;  and  he  had  ventured  formerly 
to  suggest  that  as  few  restrictions  as  possi- 
ble should  be  laid  on  the  trade,  and  that 
the  £ast  India  Company  should  withdraw 
from  it,  as  their  longer  continuance  in 
trading  could  only  be  ruinous  to  India  and 
to  themselves.     He  had  had  some  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  many  sources 
of  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Company  in 
trading,  oot  generally  known,  from  the 
opportunities   he  had   of  knowing  their 
afiairs  while  abroad.    It  was  impossible  to 
^iscoTer  their  losses  from  their  accounts, 
because  a  number  of  charges  of  a  com- 
mercial nature  did  not  appear  onder  the 
head   of  commercial   charges,  but  were 
incorporated  among  the  political  charges. 
Here  the  hon.  gentleman  went  into  a  va* 
riety  of  detailed  statement,  explanatory 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  Company  s 
concerns  were  managed   at  the  several 
factories,  and  in  China.    Taking  all  the 
charges  together,  it  was  impossible  for  the 
Company  to  carry  on  trade  without  the 
aid  of  their  revenues.     It  would  be  better, 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  that  the  commer- 
cial concerns  of  the  Company  should  be 
brought  as  speedily  as  possible  to  a  close. 
And  he  wished  the  period  to  be  no  longer 
than  merely  to  enable  the  Company  pro- 
perly  to   wind  them    up.      When  they 
withdrew   from  trade,  and  turned  their 
mttenti^  solely  to  their  political  concerns 
abroad,  India  would  soon  have  cause  to 
rejoice.     The  kon.  gentleman  then  read 
an  analysis  of  the  debt  of  India,  from  which 
he  contended  that  the  debt  of  India  arose 
from  the  commercial  losses  of  the  Com- 
J[>any .     He  then  argued  that  the  regulations 
of  the  Company  were  insufficient  to  protect 
the  manufacturers  in  the   interior.     Ihe 
^mmercial  resident  of  the  Company  had 
a  power  over  the  weavers,  and  in  Madras, 
it  appeared,  by  lord  Wellesley's  leuer  of 
July  1804,  that  no  merchant  could  pur- 
chase  goods  but  through  the  Company's 
commercial  agent.  Lord  Wellesley  had  at* 
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tempted  to  aboliiib  this  system ;  but  he 
(Mr.  R.)  had  been  informed  by  respectable 
authority  there  had  been  no  4:hange  for 
the  better.  In  Bombay  force  had  been 
often  employed  to  procure  the  Cuippany's 
investment  Surat,  which  was  a  most 
flourishing  place  before  the  Company's 
government  was  cfstablished  in  India,  had 
since  rapidly  decayed.  The  weavers  in 
this  town  employed  by  the  Company  had 
wished  to  leave  the  town,  but  guards  were 
appointed  at  the  gate  to  prevent  them. 
Such  was  the  repugnance  to  work  ibr  the 
Company 9  that  one  cast  paid  the  resident 
three  or  four  thousand  rupees  to  be  allowed 
to  work  for  private  merchants.  In  Go- 
zerat,  the  Company's  agents  fixed  the 
price  of  cotton,  which,  together  with  tb« 
low  price  in  China,  threatened  the  exiinc* 
tion  of  this  branch  of  tr«ie.  These,  and 
a  thousand  other  evils,  of^  which  it  woold 
take  a  volume  to  contain  the  enumeration, 
were  the  natural  fruit  and  results  of  a 
system  which  ought  to  be  done  away,  and 
therefore  he  would  give  his  vote  for  fixing 
the  duration  of  the  Conipany's  charter  at 
the  shortest  possible  period. 

Mr.  LushiMgkM  said,  he  should  rather- 
TOte  for  an  extinction  of  the  Company  al- 
together than  for  the  shortening  the  term 
to  10  years,  as  such  an  unusnal  measure 
must  shake  the  allegiance  of  their  subjects* 
He  contended  that  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  now  brought  charges  against  the 
Companjr's  judicial  and  commercial  ad- 
ministration, should  have  laid  the  feunda* 
tion  for  these  charges  by  examining  wiUt 
nesses  in  the  Committee,  and  not.  havf 
come  forward  with  charges  of  abuses 
which  had  been  put  a  stop  to  for  30  years, 
and  which  had  no  existence  but  in  heated 
imaginations.  He  contended  in  favour  of 
the  zemindary  settlement  and  the  civil 
administration  of  the  Company,  and  con? 
eluded  by  saying  he  should  Tote  against 
the  amendment 

Mr.  Cammg  said,  he  should  follow  th^ 
example  of  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh), 
and  consider  the  present,  question  as  con^ 
nected  with  the  consideration  of  the 
length  of  the  term  of  the  trade  to  China« 
for  the  argumenu  applied  equally  to  bot^ 
The  argument  on  which  most  reliaacd 
had  been  placed  by  those  who  contended 
for  a  term  of  20  yeirs,  was  mere  assump« 
tion  ;  namely,  that  the  usual  term  was  foe 
20  years.  It  might,  have  been  thought 
from  this,  that  for  centuries,  the  custom 
had  been  to  renew  for  20  years ;  but  the 
fact  was,  that  exact  term  was  granted 
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only  ODce  before,  namely,  in  1791.  It 
wat  alio  held  oat  that  ihe  CompaDy  had  a 
right  to  a  renewal  of  their  charter  since 
the  arquirement  of  their  territorial  pos* 
aetsion^;  but  the  first  renewal  of  their 
charter  after  the  acquirement  of  their  ter- 
ritory, was  merely  on  the  petition  of  the 
Company,  and  on  consideration  of  a  sum 
of  400,000/.  He  thought  it  the  roost  ex- 
pedient method  not  to  extort  from  the 
Company  any  pecuniary  remuneration ; 
for  he  did  not  approve  of  the  principle  of 
Ikrming  out  nations*— that  the  people  were 
w^ll  governed  should  be  the  only  consi- 
deration. As  to  the  China  trade,  it  had 
been  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  government  of  India,  but  it  re- 
mained to  be  proved,  even  if  pecuniary 
aid  were  necessary,  that  it  should  he  de« 
rived  from  this  branch  of  trade,  and  not 
froni  some  other  source.  He  did  not  wish 
that  the  trade  should  be  thrown  open  at 
present  :-i^ut  he  did  not  wish  that  they 
should  preclude  themselves  from  doing  it 
at  some  futore  time,  especially  as  this  was 
contended  to  be  the  only  lucrative  branch. 
Those  who  wished  the  trade  to  be  shut  lor 
twenty  years  were  inconsistent  if  they  did 
not  wish  it  to  be  shut  for  ever,  in  support 
of  which  no  satisfactory  argument  had 
been  adduced.  He  should  vote  for  the 
amendment,  reserving  to  himself  the  power 
of  proposing  (in  case  it  were  negatived) 
another  amendment,  which  would  limit 
Ihe  trade  to  China  to  ten  years* 

Mr.  Whubttad  said,  that  from  what  he 
had  heard  in  the  course  of  that  debate, 
lie  should  vote  against  the  Resolqiion. 
The  Company  had  no  title  at  all  to  the 
China  trade,  and  even  if  he  had  voted  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Indian  monopoly, 
be  might  have  voted  against  the  continu- 
ance of  it  as  to  China.  As  to  the  govern- 
ment of  India,  he  conceived  the  Company 
bad  no  right  to  claim  the  merit  of  it,  for 
after  having  governed  it  badly,  they  had 
been  cashiered  by  parliament,  and  had 
•ver  since  the  mark  of  disgrace  sticking 
to  them.  It  would  be  better  to  take  the 
power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Company 
altogether  than  crumble  it,  as  was  done 
by  the  Resolutions  proposed  by  tlie  noble 
lord.  This  parliament  had  a  p«*rfect  right 
to  do ;  for,  however  presumptuously  the 
Company  talked  on  the  subject,  their 
charter  was  at  an  end  in  18V4;  and  after 
tbeir  violated  promises— violated,  whether 
unavoidably  or  not^-4hey  had  no  claim  of 
any  kind  on  the  public.  No  right  could 
be  raised  out  of  their  contract!  with  sub- 


monopolists,  ship-builders,  and  others,  for 
they  had  formed  these  engagements  at 
their  own  peril.  The  hon.  member  con- 
cluded with  stating,  that  h^  should  vote 
for  the  limited  period,  and  if  that  amend- 
ment were  negatived,  he  would  vote 
against  the  original  Resolution. 

Mr.  Baihunt  spoke  against  the  Amend- 
ment, being  persuaded  that  it  was  indis- 
ftensibly  necessary  to  the  authority  of  the 
ndia  Company,  and  the  maintenance  of 
their  system,  to  extend  their  duration  to 
twenty  years.  In  fact,  if  they  had  not 
any  right,  as  the  last  speaker  asserted, 
still,  from  the  debts  they  had  contracted, 
and  from  the  expences  they  had  incurred 
in  the  formati/)n  of  various  establishments, 
but  still  more  in  the  support  of  several 
wars  for  the  common  interest  of  the  em- 
pire, the  Company  had  a  claim  upon  the 
consideration  of  parliament.  If  the  House, 
indeed,  should  not  agree  to  the  longer 
period,  it  would  be  more  manly  at  once  to 
vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  Company  al- 
together, for  with  a  shorter  period  of  ex- 
istence, the  Company  must  be  inefficient 
to  the  objects  of  its  institution. 

A  division  ensued  on  Mr.  Ponsonby's 
Amendment,  vihen  the  numbers  were<^ 

Noes  137 

Ayes  ...............     61 

Majority  •••.••    70 

The  House  again  divided  on  the  origi- 
nal Reiolution,  and  the  numbers  were— 

Ayes 184 

Noes 14 

Majority 170 

On  the  second  Resolution,  viz.  "  That 
the  existing  restraints  respecting  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  China,  shall  be 
continued,  and  that  the  exclusive  trade  in 
tea  shall  be  preserved  to  the  saixl  Com- 
pany, during  the  period  aforesaid/' 

Mr.  Marryat  objected  to  the  monopoly 
of  the  India  Company.  He  maintained, 
that  by  tbrowihg  open  the  trade  the  India 
Company  would  not  suffer  any  loss,  al- 
though the  general  commerce  of  the  coun- 
try would  acquire  conitiderable  gain.  It 
was  on  historical  record,  that  althoog^h  a 
great  outcry  was  raised  in  Spain  against 
the  government  which  abolished  the  mo* 
nopoly  of  the  South  American  commerce 
by  a  particular  company  at  Cadiz,  v^hich 
abolition  was  decreed  without ^any  pre- 
vious notice  whatever  id  the  Company  of 
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fnoDopolisU,  that  the  trade  of  that  Com- 
pany actoally  increased  three-fold  widiin 
twenty  years,  while  the  general  trade  of 
the  Spanish  proyinces,  which  reoei?ed  a 
stimulus  from  the  abolition  of  the  mono- 
poly»  was  considerably  extended.  A  simi- 
lar consequence  would,  he  had  no  doubt, 
follow  in  this  case.  The  India  Company 
would  be  benefited  by  pursuing  only  that 
description  of  trade  which  was  profitable, 
and  instead  of  overstraining  its  efforts  to 
•xclude  private  traders,  it  would  proceed 
with  those  advantages  of  established  con- 
nection, and  superior  capital,  against 
which  no  private  competition  could  inju- 
riously operate,  while  private  enterprize 
would  be  allowed  a  free  scope  for  action. 
If  such  scope  for  action  had  existed,  he 
appealed  to  the  House  whether  it  was  pro- 
bable that  Great  Britain  would  have  de- 
rived such  limited  benefit  from  the  island 
of  Java,  to  which  the  Company  had  only 
sent  two  ships  since  it  came  into  our  pos- 
session ;  whereas,  if  it  had  been  fully  open 
to  private  traders,  it  would  most  probably 
have  been  visited  by  above  100  vessels* 
This,  however,  he  cited,  but  as  one  in* 
stance,  in  which  the  Company,  by  eagerly 
endeavouring  to  grasp  at  every  branch  of 
trade  in  our 'Indian  territories,  had  ex- 
cluded others,  without  adequately,  if  at 
all,  benefiting  themselves. 

The  House  then  divided  on  Mr.  Can- 
ning's motion  to  limit  the  monopoly  of 
the  China  trade  to  10  years* 

For  the  Amendment  57 

Against  it • ISO 

Majority    •.. ••• 73 

The  second  Resolution  was  then  carried. 
The  further  consideration  of  the  Report 
was  postponed  until  to-morrow* 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tuesday,  June  15. 
laisH  Roman  Catholic  Officers'  Re- 
lief Bill.]  On  the  motion  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  the  House  resolved  itself  into 
a  Committee  on  the  Bill  to  declare  exempt 
from  all  paini,  penalties,  forfeitutres,  and 
disabilities  whatsoever,  enacted  by  the 
statute  of  the  25th  Charles  2nd,  inUtuled, 
'  An  Act  for  preventing  dangers  which 
may  happen  from  Popish  recusants,'  all 
such  of  his  Majesty's  Popish  or  Roman 
Catholic  subjects  of  Ireland  as  by'  virtue 
of  the  act  of  parliament  of  Ireland,  of  the 
$3i  of  his  Majesty's  reign,  intituled*  '  An 
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Act  for  the  relief  of  his  Majesty's  Popish 
or  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  Ireland/ 
hold,  exercise,  or  enjoy  any  civil  or  mi- 
litary offices  or  places  oif  trust  or  profit,  or 
any  other  office  whatsoever,  of  which  his 
Majesty's  said  subjects  are  by  the  said 
act  of  parliament  of  Ireland  rendered  ca- 
pable. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  had  full  j 
given  his  approbation  of  the  Bill ;  and  the 
amendmenu  he  was  about  to  propose^ 
were  only  to  supply  an  omission  in  one 
part,  and  in  another,  to  make  the  inten- 
tion of  the  measure  as  clearly  expressed 
as  it  was  intended  to  be  by  the  noble  duke 
himself.  It  had  been  <^served,  that  if 
any  Irish  Catholic,  enjoying  a  military 
office,  such  as  that  of  ensign,  in  Ireland, 
and  of  which  he  was  made  capable  by  tho 
Act  of  1795,  should  af^rwards  come  to 
England  and  be  appointed  a  captain,  or 
other  officer,  he  n»gbt  be  re<|ttirel  to  take 
the  oaths  of  the  Test  and  Corporatiea 
Acts ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  shookl  pro* 
pose  the  addition  ot  a  clause,  sUting,  thai 
if  any  Irish  officer  or  private,  being  a  Bo« 
man  Catholic,  should  come  to  England* 
and  while  in  thb  country  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  any  office  of  which  he  was 
capable  by  the  Act  of  1793,  he  shonld  be 
freed  from  all  the  penalties  which  wouki 
attach  by  the  Act  of  25  Car.  2.  From  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  1795,  and  the  ar^ 
cles  of  the  Union,  he  thought  this  should 
be  expressed  so  clearly,  that  no  doubt 
could  be  entertained  on  the  subject. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  did  not  rise  to 
suggest  any  objection  to  the  amendments 
proposed  by  the  noble  earl,  but  to  expreaa 
the  satisfaction  which  he  felt  at  so  much 
readiness  and  attention  which  were  given 
to  this  measure  from  that  quarter  of  the 
House. 

Lord  Holland  did  not  rise  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  any  observations  at  length 
upon  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  or  the  sob* 
jecu  with  which  it  was  so  nearly  con« 
nected.  Indeed,  at  all  times,  it  was  with 
pleasure  he  beheld  the  smallest  invasion 
of  what  he  must  term  a  system  of  perse- 
cution. But,  although  he  was  glad  to 
perceive  the  smallest  advance  towards  a 
diflbrent  order  of  things,  yet  the  amend* 
ment  proposed  by  the  noble  earl  poor- 
trayed  to  his  mind  a  measure  or  tho 
greatest  inconsistency*  How  would  this 
Bill,  amended  as  proposed,  apply  to  the 

Irish  Catholic,  the  English  Catnolic,  and 
the  Irish  Presbyterian  and  Dissenter?  He 

should  wish  to  ask  the  noble  earl,  opos 
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the  principle  of  the  niea9ure  itself,  why 
the  English  Catholic  should  inil  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  same  privileges  as  the^  Irish  ? 
Bui  as  the  clause  proposed  by  the  noble 
earl  now  stood,  an  English  Catholic  could 
not  arrive  at  these  priviieges,  unless  he 
passed  St.  George's  Channel,  and  then  be- 
ing appointed  to  an  office  in  Ireland,  and 
afterwards  returning  to  this  conntry,  he 
would  have  a  right  to  claim  the  exemp- 
tions of  the  present  Bill.  If,  however, 
another  Engli^sh  Catholic  had  not  breathed 
the  air  of  Ireland,  he  must  still  remain 
debarred  from  the  benefit  of  the  law.  If 
it  was  good  to  be  granted  to  an  English 
Catholic  in  Ireland,  for  what  reason  or  on 
what  principle  of  justice  ought  he  to  be 
refused  the  same  immunities,  because  he 
had  never  left  this  country  ?  The  anomaly 
of  the  former  law  was  absurd,  but  this 
would  make  it  more  absurd  and  more  in- 
coherent, for  in  respect  to  the  Irish  Dissen- 
ters, they  were  not  so  hardly  dealt  with 
HI  Ireland,  as  they  were  upon  coming  to 
Bngland;  where  provisions  had  been  made 
for  Popish  recusants.  Indeed,  he  was  not 
altogether  sorry  for  the  absurdity,  as  it 
might  more  and  more  render  the  system  of 
intolerance  and  persecution  ridiculous; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  be  was  ready  to  give 
his  rote  for  the  Bill,  and  for  the  additional 
clause,  and  he  was  glad  that  so  small  an 
advance  was^  made  for  the  purpose  of 
lessening  the  penalties  of  the  Test  Act. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  he  always 
understood  the  Bill  proposed  by  the  noble 
duke,  was  in  its  principle  confined  to  one 
object,  that  of  eiciending  to  the  Catholics 
oflreUnd,  while  in  England^  the  same  pri- 
vileges which  were  meant  to  be  extended 
to  them  by  the  Act  of  179S.  This  Bill 
was  rather  of  a  declaratory  nature,  and 
wa«  in  principle  confined  to  the  Act  of 
1793,  and  he  wished  it  to  be  considered, 
without  any  reference  to  those  general 
subjects  to  which  the  noble  lord  had  al- 
luded. Besides,  in  respect  to  the  Dissen- 
ters in  Ireland,  they  were  not  to  be  afiect- 
ed  by  any  explanation  to  be  given  to  the 
Act  of  1793. 

Lord  Holland  thought  the  noble  earl 
possessed  a  curious  kind  of  faculty  in  de- 
bate. He  seemed  to  possess  a  peculiar 
system  of  political  geography*  which  he 
could  apply,  in  difierent  ways  for  his  own 
purposes;  Last  night  he  had  contended, 
that  the  subject  was  not  to  be  considered 
as  insular,  but  on  the  present  occasion  he 
was  for  having  it  insular  altogrether,  and 
was  determined    that  no    other   subject 

(  VOL,  XXVI. ) 


should  be  blended  in  the  discussion.  He 
(lord  H.)  was  of  a  different  opinion;  he 
thought  that  the  great  anomaly  in  the  Iaw« 
as  it  affected  Catholics  ^nd  D-ssenlers, 
whether  in  England  or  in  Ireland,  ought 
to  be  removed.  'Ihe  consequence  of  the 
present  Bill,  though  he  approved  of  it. 
would  be  to  render  this  anomaly  still 
greater;  and  yet,  for  reasons  he  could 
fttate,  hi'  did  not  know  but  he  should  ra« 
(her  wish  to  see  the  Bill  pass  in  its  present 
state,  without  the  aiteration  he  should  re- 
commend, as  one  good  effect  would  cer-> 
tainly  ensue,  that  the  incoherence  and 
absurdity  of  these  laws  of  intolerance  and 
persecution  would  be  made  s'il  more  fla- 
grant and  ridiculous,  and  might  in  this 
way  perform  the  good  work  of  their  own 
destruction. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  observed,  when 
he  brought  forward  this  Bill,  it  was  for 
one  object  only.  He  agreed  with  many 
of  the  observations  of  the  noble  lord^  and 
the  subjects  to  which  he  had  alluded  were 
well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature, and  might  very  properly  form  the 
matter  of  another  Bill  to  be  presented  to 
that  House.  He  could  not,  however,  ad- 
mit that  it  would  have  been  right  to  have 
incorporated  them  in  the  present,  for  the 
Act  of  1793  wholly  referred  to  the  Irish 
Roman  Catholics,  and  did  not  apply  to 
any  immunities  of  the  Irish  Dissenters. 

The  amendments  and  the  clause  pro- 
posed by  the  earl  of  Liverpool  were  then 
agreed  to,  and  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  be 
reported. 


HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

Tuesday,  June  )  5. 

New  Street  Bill.]  Mr.  Whartom 
brought  up  the  Report  of  the  Bill  for  a 
New  Street  from  Mary  bone  Park  to  Pall- 
MalL 

Mr.  Calcrafi  adverted  to  the  very  consi- 
derable expence  which  must  be  incurred 
by  pulling  down  from  7  to  900  houses,  , 
according  to  the  plan.  His  first  objection 
was  to  the  clearing  away  so  much  valu- 
able property  as  would  be  necessary  to  be 
removed  in  order  to  form  the  intended 
square  opposite  Carlton-house.  There 
were  many  bouses  in  Charles-street  which 
might  be  well  spared,  but  he  understood 
that  the  plan  included  the  demolition  of 
the  house  of  lord  Gallow^^.y,  which  was 
worth  (as  be  supposed)  16  or  17,000/.  His 
next  objection  was  to  the  circusses,  which 
were  to  be  made  where  tbis  street  was  t« 
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croM  Piccadilly  and  Oxford-street  These 
circusses  would  not  only  entirely  spoil  the 
Tiew  down  tbo^e  two  fine  streets,  but 
would  oblige  the  passengers  to  go  out  of 
their  way.  He  thought  those  circusses 
would  be  nuisances  in  the  day*time;  but 
he  could  not  say  what  they  would  be  in 
the  night.  The  reason  which  the  surveyor, 
Mr.  Nash,  had  given  for  this  circus  in 
Oxford -street,  was,  •*  that  it  would  avoid 
the  sensation  of  passing  Oxford -street, 
and  insensibly  unite  the  two  divisions  of 
the  city.''  Now  he  must  stand  up  for 
Oxford -street,  even  against  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Nash,  and  say,  that  he  did  not  think 
•0  fine  a  street  ought  to  be  spoiled,  merely 
to  avoid  the  sensation  of  crossing  it.  The 
estimate  of  the  expence  of  this  street 
was  500.000^ ;  but  he  understood  that  it 
would  cost  a  great  deal  more*  He  un- 
derstood that  the  Globe  Insurance  Com- 
pany were  to  lend  300,000/.  of  this  money, 
at  5  per  cent,  on  the  condition  of  having 
the  whole  of  the  crown  property  insured 
at  their  office.  He  did  not  know  that  this 
was  an  improper  bargain,  but  he  hoped 
that  as  much  economy  as  possible  would 
be  used  in  so  large  an  expenditure* 

Mr.  Wharton  said,  that  he  thought  the 
calculations,  which  he  laid  before  the 
House,  were  most  accurately  made.  He 
was  disposed  to  rely  as  much  on  the  esti- 
mates of  Mr.  Nash,  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  upon  those  which  he  had  received. 
His  own  estimate  was  550,000/.  and  an 
amendment  which  he  meant  to  propose 
for  some  improvements  in  Swallow-street 
would  make  it  40,000/.  more. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  said,  as  they  differed  so 
much  about  estimates,  that  be  wished  to 
see  that  word  changed  ibr  contracts.  He 
also  wished  to  have  this  whole  plan  exe- 
cuted by  contract,  and  not,  as  was  some- 
times usual,  by  givincr  a  commission  of  5 
per  cent  to  the  architect  If  example 
were  i>ecessary  to  recommend  this,  he 
would  mention  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  relative  to 
the  commissiooers  of  the  Sinking  Food. 

After  a  desultory  conversation,  during 
which  Mr.  \V.  Smith,  Mr.  Bankes,  Mr. 
Bennet,  Mr.  Bariag,  sir  J.  Newport,  Mr. 
Preston,  and  sir  Robert  Heron,  ispoke 
S|gainst  some  parts  of  the  plan  of  the  New 
bireet,  and  in  favour  ot  economy,  the 
amendmenU  were  read  a  second  tune; 
after  which  the  Bill  was  engrossed,  and 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  timeto-morrow. 

CoBN  L4Wf .]  On  tho  order  «f  tbo  day 
being  read« 


ComLawi,  [6i* 

Sir  Hemy  PameU  said,  it  was  his  doty^ 
as  chairman  of  the  Corn  Committee,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  Report 
which  had  been  laid  on  the  Ubie.*  He 
was  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  think  that 
an  alteration  in  the  Corn  Laws  was  a  sub- 
ject  free  from  great  difficulty,  but  hm 
was  satisfied  that  every  pains  bad  beea 
taken  by  those  who  were  the  most  capable 
of  judging  correctly  upon  it,  to  overcome 
that  difficulty.  Since  the  Committee  had 
made  their  Keport,  frequent  consultations 
had  been  held  between  those  members  of 
the  Committee  who  were  the  most  diligent 
in  their  attendance  and  the  governmenty 
concerning  the  •resolutions  which  were 
recommended  by  the  Committee;  the 
several  interests  that  were  implicated  in 
them  had  been  minutely  considered,  and 
such  alterations  made  in  them  as  would 
enable  him  to  propose  them  to  the  Hoose 
with  a  very  sanguine  expectation  thai 
they  would  be  found  in  every  respect 
well  calculated  to  atuin  the  object  of 
sufficient  supply  of  com  of  our  growth, 
at  steady  and  moderate  prices.  As  there 
was  no  subject  on  which  the  passions  of 
men  are  so  violent  and  their  judgment  so 
weak,  and  on  which  there  always  exists  e 
multitude  of  ill  founded  prejudices,  it  waa 
very  essential  in  the  first  instance  die* 
tinctly  to  declare,  and  forcibly  to  impress 
upon  the  House,  and  through  it  on  the 
public  at  larse,  what  was  the  intention  of 
the  proposed  alteration  of  the  Com  Laws, 
But  before  stating  what  it  was,  it  would 
be  proper  to  say  what  it  was  not.  It  was 
not  the  object  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  increase  the  profits  of  any  par- 
ticular set  of  dealers,  either  of  farmers 
or  of  landlords.  Their  situation  required 
no  such  aid.  Their  affairs  had  long  bee^ 
and  still  were  in  a  very  prosperous  con* 
dition.  They  were  no  parties  to  this  pro- 
ceeding, no  petitions  had  been  presented 
to  the  House  by  theo^,  nor  was  any  coia* 
plaint  made  by  them  of  the  existing  re*' 
gulations  which  governed  the  Cora  Trade, 
The  Committee,  so  far  from  adopting  those 
views,  which  have  usually  influenced  the 
leading  advocates  of  the  landed  interestji 
of  high  prices  for  agricultural  produce, 
have  proposed  to  abolish  the  system  of 
giving  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corq^ 
which  has  at  all  times  been  considered  by 
them  as  of  essential  ieiportence  to  farwDg 
profits.    They  have  been  influenced  ,by 
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no  other  fnbtirt  tbun  that  of  a  strong 
$en9t  of  the  daoger  of  continuing  to  de- 
pend upon  our  enemies  for  a  lofficient 
supply  of  food,  and  of  the  impoliey  of 
sending  our  Mohey  to  improve  other  conn- 
tries,  while  we  ha?e  so  much  of  our  own 
lands  that  stand  in  need  of  the  same  kind 
of  improTefuent.  The  whole  ohjecl  of 
their  Report  is  merely  to  prote  the  evils 
which  belong  to  this  system  as  it  now 
exists,  and  to  obtain  such  an  alteration  in 
the  law  as  shall  draw  forth  our  own  means 
into  operation  of  growing  more  corn,  by 
increasing  the  capital  that  is  now  vested 
in  agriculture.  If  they  succeed  in  this 
they  will  secure  a  greats  production  of 
grain^  at  the  same  time  with  diminish- 
ed expences  in  producing  it,  and  at  re- 
duced prices  to  the  consumer.  For  if 
the  agricultural  capital  is  considerably 
increased,  its  effects  on  the  quantity  pro- 
doced,  and  the  ezpence  of  production, 
and  also  in  lowering  prices,  will  be  jdst 
the  tame  as  when  employed  in  manu- 
lactnres.  Every  one  knows  how  it  ope- 
rates in  increasing  the  quantity  of  manu- 
faetnres ;  and  that  those  who  employ  it 
in  manufactures  can  afford  to  sell  them 
St  very  reduced  prices,  in  consequence  of 
the  reduced  expences  at  which  with  its 
help  they  can  make  them.  In  the  same 
way  Che  farmer  by  being  able  to  render 
his  land  more  productive  in  proportion  as 
he  improves  it,  and  at  a  small  expence 
according  as  he  makes  use  of  good  imple- 
ments, will  be  able  to  afford  to  sell  his 
eom  at  reduced  prices ;  and  in  this  manner 
the  increase  of  agricultural  capital  will 
secure  us  a  sufficiency  of  food  indepen- 
dant  of  foreign  Supply,  and  at  the  same 
time  at  a  reduced  price  to  the  consumer. 
That  great  evils  belong  to  the  present 
system  it  is  scarcely  to  be  imagined  that 
any  one  can  deny.  The  average  price  of 
wheat  for  the  last  year  was  1255.;  for 
an  average  of  the  four  last  years  105#. 
A  very  considerable  proportion  of  this 
rise  of  price  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the 
depreciation  of  money.  But  no  small 
part  of  it  to  the  system  of  importing  com 
irom  foreign  countries;  for  no  greater 
error  can  be  fallen  into,  than  that  of  sup- 
posing the  prices  of  corn  are  kept  down 
by  foreign  importation.  If  the  prices  of 
S  single  year  or  only  of  any  short  period 
of  time  are  taken  into  our  calculation*  a 
supply  of  foreign  com  will  no  doubt  di- 
niinish  them,  and  for  that  period  make 
them  lower  than  rbey  otherwise  would  be. 
Bot^  let  the  question  be  examined  on  a 
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more  general  view  of  it,  and  the  way  to 
look  at  it,  is  to  examine  what  effect  this 
lowering  of  price  will  have  on  the  pro- 
duction of  corn  of  home  growth  in  the  foU 
lowing  years.  If  the  effect  of  it  is  to 
diminish  the  profit  of  the  British  farmer, 
as  it  no  doubt  is,  it  operates  two  ways  in 
diminishing  the  production  of  British 
corn,  first  by  diminishing  his  capital, 
which  depends  on  his  profits,  and  se- 
condly by  making  him  apprehensive  of 
disappointment  if  he  continues  to  keep 
the  whole  of  his  capital  vested  in  land. 
But  this  diminution  in  the  production  of 
British  corn,  it  will  be  said,  may  be  made 
good  by  an  increased  supply  of  imported 
corn.  So  it  certainly  may,  but  in  what 
way  does  this  system  of  successively  in- 
creased importation  operate  on  prices  ?  It 
is  clearly  the  interest  of  the  merchant  im- 
porters to  have  the  price  as  high  as  pos* 
sible;  they  will,  therefore,  so  manage  the 
supplying  of  the  market  as  to  let  it  be  as 
high  as  circumstances  can  make  it  before 
they  come  into  it.  These  merchants, 
knowing  the  home  erowtb  is  ins^dequate 
to  the  demand,  will  naturally  allow  the 
deficiency  to  run  up  the  price  exceed- 
ingly high  before  they  come  forward  to 
provide  for  it;  and  in  this  way  the  price 
of  com  is  at  all  times  regulated  by  the 
deficiency,  and  not  at  ail  lowered  by  im- 
portation until  the  established  merchant 
importers  become  afraid  of  competitions 
being  set  on  foot  with  them  by  excessive 
high  prices  encouraging  new  dealers  to 
embark  in  their  trade.  Ap<l  then,  when 
they  do  bring  their  foreign  corn  into 
market,  they  give  it  out  in  such  quan- 
tities as  shall  not  much  lower  the  prices  ;' 
and  always  very  carefully  prevent  any 
thing  like  a  competition  of  foreign  com 
against  foreign  corn,  but,  on  the'  contrary^ 
being  very  well  aware  that  a  very  high 
price  on  a  small  quantity,  will  pay  them 
much  better  and  with  infinitely  less  trou- 
ble and  risk,  than  a  moderate  price  on 
a  larger  quantity,  they  feed  the  market 
by  little  and  little,  and  thus  render  the 
deficiency  of  our  home  growth  a  perpe* 
tual  source  of  great  profit  to  themselves^ 
and  of  high  prices  to  the  consumer.  So 
long,  therefore,  as  we  are  in  any  degree 
deficient  in  supplying  ourselves  with  corn 
of  our  own  growth,  there  most  be  a  de- 
gree of  advanced  price  of  com  which 
would  otherwise  never  exist;  foreign  im- 
portation in  fact  denotes  the  existence  of 
such  an  advanced  price;  that  capital  is 
by  some  means  or  other  diverted  frons 
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agriculture;  and  that  the  consumers  of 
corn  are  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the 
merchant  importers,  and  giving  them  a 
profit  through  an  advanced  price  that 
ought  to  go  to  increase  the  capital  of  the 
farmer;  and  enable  him  to  grow  more 
and  more  corn  in  proportion  as  the  wants 
of  the  people  increase.  The  accuracy  of 
this  reasoning  is  in  a  great  degree  sus- 
tained by  the  notoriety  of  the  immense 
fortunes  which  have  been  made  of  late 
years  by  those  who  are  concerned  in  the 
trade  of  importing  corn.  But  the  great 
practical  evil  which  belongs  to  our  present 
system  is  the  degree  of  dependance  in 
which  we  exist  on  our  enemies  for  a  sup- 
ply of  corn.  In  the  last  21  years  we 
have  paid  them  5m,634,135/.  In  J  8 10, 
we  imported  from  France  334,8}i7  quar- 
ters of  wheat,  and  202,922  cwt.  of  flour. 
This  importation  from  France  enabled  the 
French  Emperor  tp  quell  a  very  serious 
insurrection  that  had  commenced  in  con- 
•equence  of  the  low  price  of  corn  in  the 
south  of  France ;  and  to  collect  a  very 
large  revenue  from  us  by  a  high  duty  on 
the  Qorn  he  allowed  us  to  bring  away. 
But  if  there  had  not  been  a  plentiful  harvest 
that  year  in  France,  if,  in  addition  to  this 
circuid^tance,  the  continental  system  had 
excluded  us  from  drawing  a  supply  from 
Germany  and  Poland  ;  and  if  we  had  then 
been  at  war  with  America,  and  the  go- 
Ternment  of  that  country  had  combined 
with  the  Emperor  of  France  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Qur  want  of  corn,  what  extreme 
misery  must  have  been  the  consequence 
to  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  } 
But  though  we  escaped  this  misery  in  that 
year,  we  are  and  shall  be  continually  ex- 
posed to  it,  so  long  as  we  remain  indif- 
ferent to  the  danger  that  threatens  us, 
and  make  no  effort  to  secure  a  sufficiency 
of  corn  of  our  own  growth  for  our  con- 
sumption. This  consideration  is  surely  of 
the  very  first  importance,  for  if  we  look 
into  the  history  of  mankind  we  shall 
find  there  never  has  been  an  instance  of 
a  large  nation  continuing  with  undimi- 
nished vigour  to  support  {our  or  five  mil- 
lions of  its  people  on  imported  corn.  It 
is  also  a  great  evil  that  we  should  so 
largely  contribute  to  the  improvement  of 
the  lands  of  foreign  countries,  and  to  their 
national  wealth  and  prosperity,  while  so 
much  of  our  lands  stand  in  need  of  im- 
provement, and  we  have  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  our  people,  as  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  of  Ireland,  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  poverty  and  misery.    If  the  mil* 
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lions  which  have  been  spent  in  boying 
foreign  corn  bad  br.en  circulated  among 
the  small  farmers  of  Ireland,  the  faacc  of 
that  country  and  the  condition  of  tbe 
people  would  have  been  very  differeot 
from  what  they  now  are.  It  should  also 
be  observed  that  the  system  of  importing 
foreign  corn  goes  directly  to  increase  tbe 
naval  strength  of  our  enemies,  as  the  trade 
is  entirely  carried  on  in  foreign*  ships,  na- 
vigated by  foreign  seamen.  ^Mich  tben 
being  the  evils  belonging  to  this  system, 
in  looking  for  a  proper  remedy,  the  first 
thing  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  tbe 
unitttd  kingdom  possesses  the  means  of 
growing  n  sufficiency  of  corn  for  its  own 
consumption.  The  means  which  £jig<- 
land,  Scotland  and  Wales  possess  of  la- 
creaxing  the  pioduclion  of  corn  are  so 
well  known,  that  the  Committee  did  not 
consider  it  necessary  to  examine  any  evi* 
denc<*  on  that  he>id.  Every  one  who  has 
ever  turned  hit  attfotion  to  this  subiect, 
must  allow  that  the  average  arreable  pro> 
duce  of  the  land  now  in  tillaise  might  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  general  intro- 
duction of  the  improved  sy^tem  of  has* 
bandry.  This  system  is  now  confined  to  a 
very  few  English  counties,  and  the  eastern 
counties  of  Scotland  ;  if  it  were  extended 
over  tbe  whole  island  this  circuiostance 
alone  would  render  us  independant  of  fa^ 
reign  supply.  Every  one  also  knows 
what  resources  of  additional  production 
the  waste  lands  aHbrd.  But  it  U  in  Jre« 
land  where  an  additional  growth  of  corn 
may  be  obtained  in  the  greatest  abon* 
dance.  As  the  state  of  the  tillage  and 
the  capacity  of  extending  it  of  thai  cooo- 
try  is  not  much  known  here,  the  Com* 
mittee  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  give  to 
the  House  all  the  information  it  wttm  in 
their  power  to  collect.  This  fully  proves 
that  the  means  of  Ireland  tp  grow  more 
corn,  are  not  only  adequate  to  supply  the 
deficiency  of  this  country,  but  to  provide 
for  a  great  exportation  to  our  colonies  and 
foreign  countries.  Such  being  the  state 
of  the  case,  in  regard  to  tbe  powers  we 
possess  of  growing  even  more  than  we 
want,  it  next  comes  to  be  considered  in 
what  way  we  can  best  draw  those  powers 
into  action,  and  we  are  thus  led  to  exa- 
mine the  several  political  institutions 
which  in  any  way  interfere  with  agrical* 
ture.  The  laws  that  relate  to  the  impor* 
taiion  of  foreign  corn  are  those  which  are 
of  the  most  effect  and  importance,  and  as 
some  of  them  restrain  it,  others  encourage 
it|  we  are  called  upon  to  examine  by  re* 
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ference  to  eeneral  principles,  and  to  ex- 
perience, which  of  the  two  systems  is  the 
best.  Those  who  advocate  the  system  of 
a  free  trade  in  grain  found  their  opinions 
on  the  authority  of  Dr.  A.  Smith.  But  if 
the  writings  of  this  able  writer  are  carefully 
examined,  it  will  be  found  that  he  re- 
commends a  free  trade  only  on  the  sup- 
position that  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
should  adopt  the  same  common  policy. 
He  says,  ••  Were  all'nationsto  follow  the 
liberal  system  of  free  exportation,  and 
free  importation,  the  different  states  into 
which  a  great  continent  was  divided, 
would  so  far  resemble  the  different  pro- 
Tinces  of  a  great  empire.  As  among  the 
different  provinces  of  a  great  empire,  the 
freedom  of  the  inland  trade  appears,  both 
from  reason  and  experience,  not  only  the 
best  palliative  of  a  dearth,  but  the  most 
effectual  preventive  of  a  famine;  so 
would  the  freedom  of  the  exportation  and 
importation  trade  be  among  the  different 
states  into  which  a  great  continent  was 
divided.'' 

From  this  reasoning,  and  this  is  the  only 
reasoning  he  makes  use  of  on  the  subject, 
it  is  plain  that  his  opinion  is  a  conditional 
opinion,  and  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  policy  of  Europe  ought  to  be  al- 
together different  from  what  it  really  is. 
The  fair  inference  therefore  to  be  drawn 
from  his  argument  is,  that  he  would  not 
have  advised  a  free  trade  as  the  best 
suited  to  the  actual  state  of  things.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  rest  the  case  of  a 
contrary  system  on  such  an  inference, 
for  if  we  take  his  general  principles,  and 
analyze  his  arguments  for  proving  the 
impolicy  of  all  legislative  interference 
with  trade,  we  shall  find  they  do  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  the  corn  trade.  He 
shews  that  such  interference  is  bad  be- 
cause it  diverts  capital  from  its  natural 
course  into  channels  in  which  it  is  less 
productive,  and  less  beneficial  to  the 
community  ;  and  because  we  may  either 
do  without  those  things  or  obtain  cheaper 
from  foreign  countries,  which  are  consi- 
dered so  desirable  to  be  attained  by  so 
leadinff  capital  out  of  its  own  way  to  pro- 
duce them.  Now  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
ing of  corn,  what  he  says  upon  the  etiects 
of  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  proves 
that  there  can  exist  no  such  evil  as  that 
of  improperly  leading  it  into  tillage,  es- 
pecially so  long  as  we  do  not  grow  enough 
ifor  our  own  supply.  He  says,  "  The  ca- 
pital employed  in  agriculture,  not  only 
p«ts  in  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  pro- 
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ductive  labour  than  any  equal  capital  em- 
ployed iu  manufactures,  but  in  proportion 
too,  to  the  quantity  of  productive  labour 
which  it  employs,  it  adds  a  much  greater 
value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country,  to  the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants,  of 
all  the  ways  in  which  a  capital  can  be 
employed,  it  is  by  far  the  most  advanta- 
geous to  the  society.'' 

If,  then,  any  law  shall  contribute  to 
vest  more  capital  in  agriculture,  than 
would  have  been  vested  in  it  if  no  such 
law  had  existed,  it  cannot  be  productive 
of  the  injury,  that  the  generality  of  laws 
which  so  interfere  with  capital  give  rise 
to,  because  that  capital  cannot  be  em- 
ployed in  a  way  more  beneficial  to  the 
community*  In  respect  to  the  other  ob- 
jection, that  such  laws  contribute  to  the 
production  of  things  with  th^  use  of  which 
we  may  dispense,  or  if  necessary  obtain 
cheaper  and  better  from  foreign  countries, 
we  have  Dr.  Smith's  own  authority  for. 
saying  that  the  nature  of  things  has 
stamped  on  corn  a  peculiar  value,  and, 
therefore,  for  saying,  that  the  trade  in 
corn  forms  an  exception  to  all  trades,  and 
ought  toot  to  be  governed  by  the  same  ge- 
neral rules.  This  peculiar  value  consists 
in  the  absolute  necessity  of  having  it 
within  our  reach,  and  without  being  at 
the  mercy  of  any  other  country  for  a 
supply  of  that,  on  which  our  very  exist- 
ence depends.  We  may  do  without 
cotton  or  sugar,  or  silk,  or  tea,  or  we 
might  obtain  them  cheaper  from  our 
epemies  than  from  our  colonies,  but  that 
supply  of  corn  which  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  people  from  famine,  cannot  be 
dispensed  with.  Just  then,  in  proportion 
as  we  habituate  ourselves  to  receive  any 
part  of  it  from  foreign  countries,  we  expose 
ourselves  to  a  famine,  or  a  disgraceful  sub- 
mission  to  them  whenever  they  may  find 
themselves,  in  consequence  of  our  harvests 
being  bad,  enabled  to  deprive  us  of  the 
means  of  subsistence.  If  then  an  inde- 
pendant  supply  of  a  sufiicienry  of  corn 
for  our  own  consumption  obviously  and 
necessarily  forms  one  of  the  most  «8»ential 
objects  of  national  concern,  that  part  of 
Dr.  Smith's  writings,  which  points  out  in 
what  manner  the  supply  of  any  parti- 
cular commodity  is  best  to  be  secured  is 
exactly  and  most  forcibly  in  point  to  shew 
the  necessity  of  restriction  on  foreign  im- 
portotion.  He  says,  that  the  supply  of 
any  commodity  will  always  be  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand  for  it.    Let  us  see  how 
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this  doctrine  will  apply  to  this  tiso  of  a 
supply  of  com  of  Br itisb  growth.  If  the 
demand  for  it  can  be  met  by  a  supply 
partly  of  bone  growth,  and  partly  of  fo- 
reign growth,  it  is  plain  that  its  eficct  on 
increasing  the  home  growth,  mofft  be  les- 
sened juit  in  the  degree  by  which  that  of 
foreign  growth  is  broaght  to  meet  it.  To 
have,  therefore,  the  full  benefit  of  this  prin* 
ciple  of  Dr.  Smith's  in  aid  of  the  object  of 
an  independant  supply  of  British  growth, 
DO  part  of  the  demand  ought  to  be  supplied 
by  corn  of  foreign  growth,  the  importa- 
tion of  it  ought  to  be  restrained,  and  in 
this  manner,  a  reliance  on  this  general 
principle  for  gOTerning  our  legislative  re- 
flations would  directly  go,  first  to  the 
increase  of  the  production  of  corn  of 
British  growth,  and  finally  to  the  esta- 
blishing of  so  greatly  an  augmented 
growth  of  corn  as  would  secure  at  all 
times  an  abundant  supply  of  it.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  principles  of  political 
caconomy  bear  on  the  trade  in  corn,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Tery  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  this  trade  ukes  it  out  of  the  ge- 
neral role,  and  that  the  superior  advan- 
tages which  flow  from  a  capital  vested  in 
agriculture,  to  the  general  wealth  and 
improvement  of  the  community,  when 
coupled  with  the  yiial  exigency  of  securing 
an  independant  supply  of  corn,  justify 
those  legislative  measures,  which  have  for 
their  object  the  investment  of  as  much 
capital  in  tillage,  as  shall  be  adequate  to 
the  end  of  rendering  us  completely  free 
from  the  aid  of  foreign  and  hostile  nations. 
But  such  measures  would  not  be  requisite 
was  there  no  legislative  interference  what- 
ever in  matters  of  trade.  If  capital  was 
left  quite  free  from  the  interposition  of 
laws  giving  encouragement  to  iu  invest- 
ment in  every  species  of  manufacture,  and 
every  branch  of  trade,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  any  parliamentary  regula- 
tions. It  is  in  order  to  counteract  the 
perpetual  operation  of  the  system  of  boun- 
ties, monopolies,  and  protecting  duties 
in  taking  capital  from  agriculture,  that 
any  law  in  favour  of  the  com  trade  be- 
comes desirable.  If  every  kind  of  trade 
were  perfectly  free,  agriculture  would  not 
require  any  protection  ;  but  as  every  kind 
of  trade  is  supported  by  some  sort  of  le- 
gislative aid,  it  is  folly  to  refuse  it  to  that 
trade  which  is  the  main  support  of  all 
otht'rs.  If  all  those  who  are  concerned  in 
manufactures  and  commerce  will  consent 
to  adopt  the  system  of  a  perfect  free 
trade^  those  who  are  now  advocatei  for 
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restraints  on  the  importation  of  corn  will 
willingly  abandon  on  their  part  all  claim 
to  any  such  protection.  Th«  history  of 
the  com  trade  and  com  laws  of  this 
country  affords  abundant  illustration  of 
the  accuracy  of  the  foregoing  reasoning 
on  general  principles,  and  of  the  expe- 
diency of  restraining  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn.  By  the  law  of  1670,  if  the 
price  of  wheat  exceeded  5$s.  per  quarter^ 
there  was  a  duty  payable  on  the  importa- 
tion  of  foreign  corn  of  8«.  per  quarter  :  if 
it  was  below  that  price  there  was  a  duty 
of  )  0«.  per  quarter.  This  regulation  was 
in  fact  a  prohibition  of  importation,  for 
the  price  of  5$3.  in  those  days  was  a 
famine  price.  This  law  remained  in  force 
till  1773,  except  when  suspended  by  an- 
nual acts.  The  accounts  of  the  imporu 
and  exports  of  grain  shew  that  so  long  as 
it  was  in  operation,  there  was  a  constant 
excess  of  exportation*  In  1773,  the  sys- 
tem of  restraining  importation  was  aban- 
doned, abd  a  contrary  one  adopted.  The 
same  accounu  shew  that,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  there  has  been  a  constant  ex- 
cess of  importation.  In  the  last  few 
years  the  quantity  imported  has  been  very 
much  dimini3hed,  and  the  home  growtit 
greatly  increased,  but  these  circumstances 
are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  new  re- 
straints that  have  been  Imposed  on  im- 
portation by  the  decrees  of  the  French 
government,  and  the  operation  of  the  con« 
tinental  system  in  interrupting  the  trade 
between  this  country,  and  those  parts  of 
the  continent  from  whence  corn  is  usually 
brought.  To  these  restraints  are  to  l>e 
attri^ted  the  high  and  steady  prices 
which  com  has  brought  during  the  last 
four  years;  the  consequent  increased 
production  of  it  at  home ;  and  the  very 
satisfactory  result,  of  our  having  exported 
more  than  we  imported  in  each  of  the 
last  two  years.  In  1811,  the  value  of 
corn  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  foreign  countries  exceeded  that  which 
was  imported  by  286,910/.  andin  IS12,  U 
exceeded  it  by  285,379/.  If  the  trade 
with  the  continent  was  again  opened 
either  by  the  retreat  of  the  French  em- 
peror, or  by  peace,  these  restraints  would 
be  removed,  the  existing  law  would  aflbrd 
no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  importation  ; 
and  so  much  foreign  corn  would  'come  in, 
as  would  deprive  the  growers  of  it  of 
a  fair  return  for  the  labour  and  capital 
they  have  applied  in  extending  tillage* 
and  they  would  necessarily  by  such  events 
be  discouraged  from  cottUHtttng  their  ape- 
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eaUtioot  in  improTiog  their  lands^  and 
iocreasing  the  production  of  corn.  The 
progress  we  are  rapidly  making  to  com- 
plete independence  in  regard  to  a  suffi- 
cieat  supply  would  in  this  way  be  totally 
put  a  stop  to,  and  the  whole  mischief, 
from  which  we  have  nearly  escaped, 
would  be  again  established.  For  these 
reasons  it  is  peculiarly  necessary,  under 
ttM  existing  circumstances  of  European 
politics,  to  provide  at  this  particular  time 
against  so  great  an  eviU  The  effect  of 
ik^  French  decrees  in  advancing  the  til- 
\%g/t  of  Irelands  has  been  peculiarly  strik- 
Ijilg.  The  increased  demand  for  aU  the 
corn  that  he  could  grow,  in  consequence 
of  the  usual  supplies  from  Holland,  Ger- 
many and  Poland  being  cut  off,  has  given 
the  greatest  stimulus  to  the  Irish  farmers, 
aad  enabled  them  to  provide  in  the  last 
year  for  an  exportation  of  corn  of  the 
value  of  three  millions.  This  is  a  state 
of  things  wholly  new  in  that  country,  and 
ooly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  difficul- 
ties of  obtaining  corn  from  the  continent 
Every  one  who  knows  any  thing  of  the 
im^ior  of  Ireland  agrees  in  this,  and  so 
well  aware  is  the  Irish  farmer  of  the 
ellecta  of  foreign  importation,  that  his  ex- 
ertions in  improving  his  land,  and  em- 
barking deeper  in  tillage  in  preference  to 
keeping  bis  ground  in  grass,  are  entirely 
governed  by  the  probability  of  keeping  or 
loaiog  the  full  benefit  of  the  Englipb  market. 
'Jlke  value  of  this  market  can  only  be  justly 
esijmated  by  those  who  have  had  <^  op- 
portonity  of  witnessing  the  great  progress 
iritiicb  Ireland  has  made  in  the  last  ^r 
y^ears  in  its  geaeral  appearance,  and  in  the 
Maprovement  ol  tihe  condiiion  of  the  small 
farfner8,and  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 
No  cooniry,  probably,  ever  made  more 
rapid  strides  in  so  short  a  lime.  Af  there 
can  be  no  question  about  tbe  policy  of 
giving  a  preference !•  Ireland  over  foreign 
coiHitrifis,  and  as  so  great  advantages  have 
accidentally  arisen  from  the  measuresof  our 
enemy,  these  considerations  alone  should 
be  sufficient  to  induce  the  House  to  make 
certain  of  the  continuance  of  these  advan- 
tag^y  by  pr«vi<lieg  agaioeit  the  e£^  of  a 
renewed  commercial  intercoorse  with  the 
eovtiaent,  in  talcing  away  from  keland 
Uie  benefit  of  the  English  marlkei.  There 
is  m.  further  rcvason  for  so  doing,  aad  one  of 
oo  light  luaturet  aamely,  the  ieadeocy 
wbsch  liie  improvement  of  the  weal Ui  and 
comdition  of  the  people  of  Ireland  by-  the 
Bngiisii  market  hasiiad  aod  will  caotiatte 
to  have  in  attaching  them  to  Abe  English 
6 


connection.  That  the  existing  law  sho«/kl 
be  amended,  must  be  allowed  on  all  sides, 
for  it  is  not  consistent  either  with  the  sys* 
tem  of  a  free  trade,  or  that  of  a  restricted 
one  ;  by  it,  in  point  of  practice.  exporta«« 
tion  is  prohibited,  and  importation  is  free, 
A  free  trade  would  be  in  every  respect 
preferable  to  such  a  syltem  as  this  is.  The 
committee  in  forming  an  opinion  in  re* 
spect  to  the  alterations  which  were  most 
advisable  to  be  made,  coni^eived  that 
they  could  adopt  no  course  so  safe  as  that 
which  the  experience  of  more  than  a  cen- 
tury went  so  far  to  prove  to  be  a  wise  one; 
They  therefore  recommended  to  the 
House  to  recur  to  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  1670,  for  a  plan  to  regulate  importation 
in  future.  If  there  bad  been  no  alteration 
in  the  value  of  money  since  that  period^ 
they  would  have  recommended  the  same 
prices  and  duties  which  are  to  be  found  in  . 
that  law^  but  as  a  very  great  change  baa 
taken  place  in  its  value,  they  have  had  re^* 
course  to  tlie  average  prices  of  corn  to  as* 
sist  them  in  determining  what  should  be 
the  prices  to  be  fixed  at  this  time  as 
the  nearest  in  value  to  the  prices  of  167<K 
The  average  price  of  wheat  for  20  years  to 
1670,  was  42s.  4d. :  this  sum,  with  one 
third  part  added  to  it,  makes  56f.,  being 
a  little  more  than  the  price  fixed  in  1^70^ 
for  regulating  importation.  The  coow 
mittee,  therefore,  in  order  to, find  what 
price  should  now  be  taken,  have  added  one 
third  to  the  average  price  of  wheat  for  tho 
last  20  years.  This  average  price  if 
78s.  lid.,  which,  with  one  third  added  t^ 
it,  majkes  105s.  2d.  Though  this  has  ap* 
peared  to  many  persons  to  be  too  high  # 
price,  if  the  great  change  jo  the  value  of 
money  which  has  taken  placie  of  late  years^ 
was  thoroughly  examined  by  t^em,  tbe^ 
weald  find  reasonfor  not  peivieveriog  iaiheMr 
opiniao/.  No  one  can  say  after  the  expo* 
riettoe  of  last  year,  during  which  lt»  prico 
of  wheat  was  on  average  125s.,  t^t  ]05»fw 
is  a  scarcity  price./  Whereas  53s.  whieh" 
was  the  price  fixed  in  1670,  was  a  famino 
price,  as  we  may  collect  from  the  circum* 
stances  of  t^  n^^  acarce  year  of  \696^ 
when  the  highest  price  of  wheat  was  5te 
But  as  it  a^ears  to  many  perasAs  that  I05f, 
is  too  high  a  price,  the  Eesolation  which 
will  be  submitted  tQtbe  Committee  hasheea 
fonased  by  adding  ona-fifih  to  the  averaAa 
of  tweaty  years  instead  of  one-third,  makv 
iag  the.  price  95s.  And  even  this  price 
will  not  be  the  aetaal  i^otecttag  priea 
ai^nsi  imfk«rtatjoo,heoause  it  is  proposed 
to  impcae  an  a  gmAvatad  d«iy  beginning 
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at  Is.  ill  place  of  a  prohibitory  duty.  It 
is  proposed  that  the  duty  shall  increase 
li.  per  quarter  for  each  shilling  ^hich 
the  quarter  of  wheat  shall  be  below  95s. ; 
80  that  85«.  would  in  point  of  fact  be  about 
the  protecting  price,  when  the  duty  per 
quarter  would  be  Ms,  But  this  price 
would  again  be  a  more  effectual  protect- 
ing price  than  at  first  it  would  appear  to 
be,  because  it  is  further  proposed  to  take 
the  price  of  corn  for  regulating  the  duty 
on  the  average  of  the  united  kingdom,  in 
place  of  the  present  way  of  taking  it  on 
the  average  of  the  twelve  maritime  dis- 
tricts. Tbis  would  make  a  difference  of 
6s,  per  quarter  when  the  average  price  of 
the  twelve  maritime  districts  is  100«.  It 
is  also  proposed  that  in  each  successive 
year,  the  price  at  which  the  duty  of  Is, 
per  quarter  and  upwards  shall  be  paid, 
•ball  consist  of  the  average  price  of  the 
last  twenty  years,  with  one-  fifth  added  to 
it;  The  object  of  this  regulation  is  to  pro- 
vide against  future  fluctuations  in  the 
Talue  of  money.  These  regulations  are 
to  be  applied  to  each  sort  of  grain.  The 
price  at  which  the  duty  of  Is,  per  quarter 
will  be  payable  on  barley,  will  be  48^.  9d, 
on  oats  S2s,  ud,  and  on  rye,  peas,  and 
beans,  58f.  9d,  The  probable  operation 
of  iheie  regulations  may  be  known  by  re- 
ference to  a  table  that  has  been  framed  on 
the  supposition  that  the  principle  of  them 
had  been  adopted  in  1791.  From  this 
table  it  appears  that  the  importation  of 
corn  would  have  been  free  in  all  those 
years  in  which  the  harvests  were  bad,  and 
where  a  supply  of  foreign  corn  was  really 
necessary.'  These  regulations  cannot  jus- 
tify any  apprehension  of  their  being  pro- 
ductive of^  any  advance  in  the  presant 
f>rice  of  corn,  as  the  present  price  of  wheat 
a  the  twelve  maritime  districts  is  115^. 
per  quarter,  and  therefore  must  fall  30f. 
per  quarter,  that  is  to  855.  on  an  average 
of  the  united  kingdom,  before  they  can 
produce  any  efficient  interruption  to  the 
importation  of  corn. 

If  the  several  other  political  institu- 
tions of  this  country  were  carefully  in- 
vestigated, it  would  be  found  that  many 
of  them  contribute  very  much  to  pre- 
vent capital  from  being  vested  in  agri- 
culture, and,  therefore,  that  they  afi^rd 
further  reasons  for  adopting  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  The  whole  commer- 
cial system  of  this  country  is  of  that  cha- 
racter—the Navigation  Act— the  Colonial 
Monopolies— every  bounty,  and  protect- 
ing and  prohibitory  daty,  each  and  all  of 
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them  operate  as  a  constant  encouragcmeDt 
to  the  investing  of  capiul  in  trade  and 
manufactures  in  preference  to  agriculture. 
The  tythe  system  forms  a  great  impedi- 
ment in  the  way  of  increasing  tillage. 
The  borrowing  of  such  immense  sums  for 
the  public  service,  by  injuring  public  cre- 
dit, takes  from  the  landlord  and  the  farmer 
the  means  of  raising  money  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  improvements,  for 
they  cannot  overcome  difficulties  of  ob- 
taining money,  when  the  interest  of  it  is 
very  high,  in  the  same  way  that  merchants 
and  manufacturers  are  able  to  do;  and 
lastly,  the  depreciation  of  money  contri- 
butes very  much  to  depress  agriculture,  as 
nothing  forms  so  great  an  obstacle  to  the  lei- 
ting  of  long  leases,  as  the  apprehension  that 
money  will  become  still  more  depreciated. 

With  respect  to  the  exportation  of  com^ 
it  is  proposed  to  make  it  free  at  all  times. 
The  policy  of  such  an  arrangement,  is  so 
ably  illustrated  by  Dr.  A.  Smith,  that  the 
best  explanation  of  it  which  can  be  given 
to  the  House  is  to  be  found  in  his  own 
words.  He.  says,  '<  The  trade  of  the  mer- 
chant exporter  of  com  for  foreign  con- 
sumption, certainly  does  not  contribute 
directly  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the 
home  market.  It  does  so,  however,  indi- 
rectly. From  whatever  source  this  aup- 
ply  may  be  usually  drawn,  whether  from 
the  home  growth  or  from  foreign  importa- 
tion, unless  more  com  is  either  usually 
grown  or  usually  imported  into  the  country, 
than  what  is  usually  consumed  in  it,  the 
supply  of  the  home  market  can  never  be 
plentiful.  But  unless  the  surplus  can,  in 
all  ordinary  cases,  be  exported,  the 
growers  will  be  careful  never  to  grow 
more,  and  the  importer  never  to  import 
more,  than  what  the^  bare  consumption  of 
the  home  market  requires.  The  prohibi- 
tion of  exportation  limits  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  country  to  what  the 
supply  of  its  own  inhabitants  requires. 
The  freedom  of  exportation  enables  it  to 
extend  cultivation  for  the  supply  of  fo- 
reign nations.'' 

In  addition  to  the  several  resolutions 
which  relate  to  the  exportation  and  impor- 
tation of  com,  \t  is  intended  to  propose 
one  for  regulating  the  distillery  from  sugar. 
Those  persons  who  have  usually  been  the 
most  forward  in  opposing  this  measure, 
have  admitted  the  fairness  of  the  princi- 
ple, to  make  use  of  sugar  in  the  distilleries, 
wherever  the  price  of  corn  shall  be  so 
high  as  to  indicate  the  actual  neceasiiy  of 
foreign  importation. 
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To  the  mtfiy  objections  which  have  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  proposed  altera- 
tions  of  the  com  laws^  it  is  by  no  means 
difficolt  to  give  very  satisfactory  answers. 
— ^The  Report  is  said  to  be  deficient  in  in- 
fMrmation.  In  respect  to  the  com  trade 
and  laws  of  Great  Britain,  there  is  an 
abundance  of  information  contained  in 
the  references  of  it  to  acts  of  parliament, 
and  in  the  papers  and  accounts  that  are  in 
tiM  appendix.  There  is  certainly  no  evi- 
dence on  these  heads*  But  this  was  a 
point  not  overlooked  by  the  committee, 
bat  debated  by  them,  and  decided  upon, 
in  consideration  of  the  frequent  enquiries 
that  have  been  made  of  late  years,  into 
the  com  trade  of  Great  Britain  by  select 
committeet.  The  question  at  issue,  is  not 
in  reality  a  question  of  evidence,  but 
one  of  general  principle  to  be  governed 
by  those  facts,  which  can  only  he  known 
by  the  means  which  the  Report  supplies. 
In  respect  to  the  com  trade  of  Ireland,  as 
the  sabject  was  qqite  new  to  the  House, 
and  as  so  moch  of  the  expediency  of  the 
nkn  depends  npon  the  capability  of  Ire- 
land to  grow  a  sufficiency  to  supply  the 
demand  of  Great  Britain,  the  Committee 
went  into  evidence  upon  it,  and  hate  fully 

Krved  by  very  competent  witnesses,  that 
land  is  a  country  capable  of  growing 
com  to  any  imaginable  extent.«*-The  pe- 
titioners of  Glasgow  say,  that  the  propos- 
ed alteration  will  raise  the  pncet  of  com, 
and  the  wages  of  labour,  and  in  this  way 
hijore  the  poor,  and  deprive  this  country 
of  iu  manofacturing  saperioritv  ;  but  the 
whole  of  their  inferences  rail  to  the 
ground  in  consequence  of  their  being 
minded  on  the  assertion,  that  we  are  not 
able  to  grow  a  sufficiency  of  com  for  oar 
own  comamption,  and,  therefore,  that  we 
DMMt  import  foreign  corn. — Several  persons 
who  are  concerned'  in  the  trade  of  im- 

Cing  com  have  been  very  active  and 
in  endeavouring  to  establish  an  opf- 
nion,  that  this  plan  will  raiae  the  price  of 
the  qaartem  loaf,  bat  their  zeal  is  to  be 
acconnted  for  very  easily  by  their  own 
particular  trade  being  no  doubt  WVtH  to 
be  very  much  injured  by  its  success :  bow 
Ux  they  are  accurate  in  their  assertions 
is  also  easilj  to  be  seen,  by  comparing 
the  pretentprieeof  corn  with  what  it  must 
be  in  order  that  the  plan  can  at  all  ob- 
itroct  foreign  importation. 

As  to  the  time  of  bringing  the  question 
forward,  it  is  the  present  price  of  com 
that  renders  this  time  peculiarly  fit  for 
aiding  the  alteration,  that  is  now  requir- 
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ed, because  as  no  interruption  will  be  given 
to  the  existing  coarse  of  trade ;  there  will 
be  no  just  ground  for  popular  alarm  and 
popular  clamour.  As  to  the  lateness  of  the 
session,  which  some  have  urged  as  an  ob- 
jection to  the  motion,  it  may  be  replied, 
that  this  subject  has  been  before  the  House 
during  the  whole  of  it.  Notice  was  given 
that  a  committee  would  be  moved  for  in 
the  first  week  of  February,  the  committee  ' 
was  appointed  in  March,  it  sat  six  weeks, 
the  report  was  made  the  I  Ith  of  May,  and: 
the  resolutions  of  the  committee  having 
been  printed  in  the  votes  of  that  day,  the 
country  has  been  fully  apprized  of  the 
nature  of  the  present  proceeding,— If  it 
shall  receire  the  sanction  of  the  House  the 
most  salutary  consequences  may  be  ex- 
pected from  It.  The  present  great  efforts 
of  the  farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom  to 
extend  tillage  will  be  effectually  encou- 
raged, the  increased  supply  of  corn  will 
not  only  give  as  a  sufficiency,  but  a  snr« 
plus  for  exportation  to  oar  colonies  and 
foreign  countries.  The  condition  of  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people  of  Ireland  will 
be  rapidly  improved,  the  most  certain 
practicable  security  against  scarcity  will 
be  attained,  and  the  prices  of  corn  will  be 
rendered  steady,  and  in  the  end  be  in 
reality  lower  than  ever  they  yet  have 
been.  If  steadiness  of  price  shall  be 
alone  the  result,  a  most  valuable  object 
will  be  acquired,  because  it  is  not  a  high 
price  which  injures  the  poor  man,  but  a 
price  that  fluctuates,  for  as  the  wages  of 
labour  are  regulated  by  the  general  aye- 
rage  price  of  com,  in  those  years  in  which 
it  is  very  high,  the  wages  of  labour  do 
not  rise  proportionally  to  the  price,  and 
the  pressure  of  the  advance  in  price  falli 
entirely  on  the  poor.  But  the  most  sub* 
stantial  benefit  which  the  pablic  will  de- 
rive from  a  wise  revision  of  the  com 
laws  will  be,  its  independence  of  foreign 
countries,  for  if  We  can  once  establish 
an  average  production  of  com  sufficient 
for  tbe  average  consumption  of  the  peo- 
ple, whenever  a  harvest  may  fall  short, 
the  deficiency  can  never  be  90  great,  but 
that  we  shall  be  able  in  all  probability  to 
obviate  the  distress  of  scarcity  by  a  suit- 
able economy ;  and  even  if  tnis  resource 
were  to  fail,  the  quantity  of  corn  which 
might  be  necessary  to  be  imported  would 
be  so  small,  as  to  be  obtained  with  a  cer- 
tainty from  some  part  or  other  of  Europe 
or  America, 

Thehon.  baronet  then  moved,  ''That 
this  House  will  immediately  resolve  itself 

^'""^  r       I 
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into  a  Gommiitee  of  the  whole  Home  to 
consider  of  the  said  Report/'* 

Lord  Archibald  HamiUon  said,  that  the 
quest  ion  was,  whether  or  not  they  should 
then  go  into  a  committee  on  the  Report? 
and,  tor  his  part,  he  wai  opposed  to  go 

*  The  following  are  the  Resolatiom 
which  were  afterwards  proposed  to  the 
Committee  i 

Resolved,  I.  ''  That  it  is  expedient  that 
an  Act,  made  in  the  44th  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  present  Majesty,  intiiled,  ''  An  Act 
to  regulate  the  importation  and  exporta- 
tion of  corn,  and  the  bounties  and  duties 
payable  thereon  ;'*  and  also  an  Act,  made 
in  the  45tb  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty  for  explaining  and  amending  the 
said  Act  of  the  44th  year,  be  repealed ; 
except  only  so  far  as  the  said  Act  of  the 
44th  year  repeals  any  part  of  an  Act,  made 
in  the  3 1st  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present 
Majesty,  intitled,  *'  An  Act  for  the  rega- 
lating  of  the  importation  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn,  and  the  payment  of  the  doty 
on  foreign  com  imported,  and  of  the 
bounty  on  British  com  exported/' 

2.  "  That  it  is  expedient,  that  so  much 
of  the  said  Act  of  the  31st  year  of  his  pre- 
sent Majesty's  reign,  as  regulates  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  from  Great  Britain,  for 
▼ictualling  and  providing  any  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's forces,  forts  or  garrisons,  or  the  ex- 
portation of  com  to  certain  places  from 
cerrtain  ports  in  Great  Britain,  as  describ- 
ed in  the  table  marked  (C.)  in  the  said 
Act :  and  also  so  much  of  said  Act  as  pro- 
hibits the  exportation  of  corn  or  bounties 
thereon,  be  repealed. 

3.  "  That  it  is  expedient,  that  so  much 
and  such  parts  of  any  Act  or  Acts,  passed 
by  the  parliament  of  Ireland,  as  regulate 
the  exportation  or  importation  of  com,  or 
as  grant  or  allow  any  duties  or  bounties 
thereon,  be  repealed. 

4.  "  That  it  is  expedient,  that  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  and  grain,  from  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  should  be  per- 
mitted, at  all  tiroes,  without  the  payment 
of  any  duty,  and  without  receiving  any 
bounty  whatever. 

5.  "  That  it  is  expedient,  that  Ireland 
should  be  divided  into  four  maritime  dis- 
tricts, and  four  inland  districts;  and  that 
the  prices  of  corn  and  grain,  with  them, 
should  be  taken  and  returned  to  the  re- 
ceiver of  corn  returns,  in  like  manner  as  in 
Engtand. 

6.  "That  it  is  expedient,  that  the  duty 
on  the  importation  of  corn,  grain,  and  flouf^ 


into  it,  not  becauta  he  was  averse  to  going 
into  the  question,  bat  because  he  thoagba 
it  should  be  deferred  till  another  session  ; 
for  the  question  was  of  too  much  impor- 
tance to  be  disposed  of  mt  such  a  period 
of  the  session;  and  if  he  could  consent  to 

into  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
should  be  regulated  by  the  aggregate 
average  price  of  com,  in  the  whole  of  the 
twelve  maritime  districts  of  England  and 
Wales;  the  four  maritime  districts  of 
Scotland,  and  the  four  maritime  district* 
of  Ireland. 

7.  "  That  it  is  expedient,  that  the  im- 
portation of  com  and  grain,  into  the  United 
Kiqgdom,  should  be  permitted,  whatever 
the  price  thereof  may  be  in  any  part  of 
the  said  United  Kingdom ;  subject  only 
to  the  following  duty  (that  is  to  say)  when- 
ever the  average  price  of  wlieat,  rye» 
barley,  beer  or  biff,  oats,  peas  or  besna, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom, shall  exceed  the  total  amount  of  the 
average  price  of  each  com  or  grain  raspec* 
tively,  within  Great  Britain,  for  the  20 
years  ending  the  5th  dav  of  November 
then  next  ensuing,  together  with  a  sum 
equal  to  one-fifth  part  of  such  average 
price  added  thereto,  then,  and  in  such 
case,  a  duty  shall  be  paid  on  the  importa* 
tion  of  each  such  com  or  srain  respec- 
tively into  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, at  and  aner  the  rate  of  U.  for  every 
quarter  of  such  com  or  grain  respectively, 
and  no  more ;  and  whenever  the  average 
price  of  any  such  corn  or  grain  respec- 
tively, shall  be  less  than  the  amount  of 
such  average  price  in  Great  Britain,  such 
20  years,  with  the  iKidition  of  one-fifUi 
part  as  aforesaid,  by  the  sum  of  Is.  or  2t. 
or  any  Airther  sum  of  U.  then  a  further 
increased  duty  shall  be  paid  on  the  impor- 
tation of  each  such  grain  respectively,  at 
the  rate  of  It.  for  every  quarter  so  im- 
ported in  respect  of  and  equal  to  every 
shilling  by  which  the  price  of  such  grain 
respectively  shall  be  less  than  the  amount 
of  such  20  years  average  price,  with  the 
addition  of  one-fifth  part  as  aforesaid. 

8.  ^  That  corn  or  grain,  the  growth  or 
produce  of  Quebec,  or  the  other  British 
colonies  or  planutions  in  North  America, 
may  be  imported  into  any  part  of  the 
United  Kinsdom,  whatever  the  price  of 
corn  or  grain  may  be,  without  the  pay- 
ment of  any  duty  whatever  mi  the  impor- 
tation of  the'same. 

9.  <' That  it  is  expedient,  that. no 
wheaten  flour  or  meal  of  wheat,  nor  any 
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go  into  ibe  eommitteej  h^  should  object  to 
the  Resolottoiis  of  hit  hon.  firiend>  as  he  ao* 
derstood  them  to  be  totally  difierentto  the 
recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee. 
The  noble  lord  adverted  to  the  Report ;  he 
said  that  it  was  alleged  that  the  quantity 
of  corn  grown  was  insufficient  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  country,  and  it  yras  there- 
fore dependant  on  foreign  countries;  it 
was  proposed  to  render  it  independent  by 
the  Resolutions  of  his  honourable  friend ; 
but  he  must  say,  that  he  would  prefer 
partial  dependance  with  low  prices,  to  ab- 
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oatmeal,  nor  any  other  meal  or  Hour,  nor 
any  corn  ground,  nor  any  malt,  should  be 
imported  into  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, from  parts  beyond  the  seas,  provid^ 
always  that  wheaten  flour  or  meal  may  at 
all  times  be  imported  into  Great  Britain. 

10.  '*  That  it  is  expedient,  that  the  im« 
portation  of  wheaten  flour  or  meal  into 
that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  called 
ivreat  Britain,  should  be  permitted,  what- 
jever  the  price  thereof  may  be  in  any  part 
of  the  said  United  Kingdom*  subject  only 
to  a  duty  upon  every  hundred  weight  of 
such  flour  or  meal  equal  to  one  third  of 
the  amount  of  duty  payable  on  the  quar- 
ter of  wheat  at  the  time  of  such  importa* 
tioD. 

Ih  ^  That  the  doty  on  the  importation 
of  Indian  com  and  maize,  shall  be  regu- 
lated according  to  the  prize  of  barley — and 
such  Indian  com  or  maize  shall  be  con- 
ndered  as  barley  imported  from  parts  be- 
yond the  seas. 

12.  ''That  whenever  it  shall  happen 
that  the  price  of  wheat  on  an  average  of 
8  months  preceding  the  1st  day  of  Sept. 
In  any  year,  shall  have  exceeded  the 
price  at  which  foreign  grain,  imported 
into  any  pan  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall 
be  made  liable  to  a  duty  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  5«.  per  quarter^  then  and  in 
such  caie  the  distillation  of  spirits  from 
corn  or  grain  shall  be  prohibited  in  Great 
Britain,  until  the  Ist  day  of  Sept.  then 
next  following:  and  whenever  it  shall 
happen  that  the  price  of  wheat  on  an  ave- 
rage of  the  eight  months  preceding  the 
1st  day  of  Sept.  in  any  year,  shall  not 
have  exceeded  the  price,  at  which  foreign 
wheat,  imported  into  any  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  shall  be  made  liable  to 
a  doty  of  Bs.  per  quarter ;  then  and  in 
such  case  the  distillation  of  spirits  from 
sugar  shall  be  in  like  manner  prohibited 
untfl^  the  l8t  day  of  Sept.  then  next 
following/^ 


solute  independence  and  bread  at  a  high 
price.  The  high  price  of  grain  was  con- 
sidered to  be  such  as  to  form  a  ground  for 
parlian^ntary  interference :  and  yet  the 
Resolutions  of  his  hon.  friend  would  raise 
the  price  still  higher.  The  exports  from 
Ireland  last  year  amounted  to  2,900,000/. 
and  in  former  years  to  ], 700,000/.  and  yet 
the  gentlemen  of  Ireland  were  discon- 
tented !  He  did  not  know  what  exports 
would  content  them.  The  export  of  grain 
from  Ireland  had  been  so  great,  that  the 
Committee  recommended*8ome  of  the  Sira- 
ble  land  of  England  to  be  laid  down  in 
grass  to  provide  more  butcher's  meat; 
and  yet  his  hon.  friend  spoke  of  extending 
the  agriculture  of  England,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  growing  more  corn.  In  the  Re- 
port,* the  Committee  recommended  that 
permission  should  be  given  to  export  corn, 
till  it  arrived  at  a  very  high  price.  On 
that  point  he  should  say  but  tittle ;  it  was 
quite  sufficient  to  state,  that  the  high  pirice 
was  125s.  per  quarter,  to  inAuence  every 
man,  conversant  with  the  subject,  to  op- 
pose such  a  principle.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  legislature  ought  to  hazard  such 
essential  alterations  in  the  existing  com 
laws,  on  such  slight  grounds  as  those  de* 
tailed  in  the  Report ;  particularly  as  the 
Committee  was  composed  of  a  description 
of  persons,  who,  from  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits and  habits,  could  not  be  supposed  to 
have  the  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  With  respect  to  the  assertion, 
that  the  proposed  changes  would  benefit 
the  affricultural  interest,  a  little  reflection 
would  prove  that  this  was  not  the  fact.  If 
the  price  of  corn  was  greatly  and  perma- 
nently raised,  it  was  evident,  that,  on  the 
expiration  of  a  farmer's  lease,  his  landlord 
would  expect  a  proportionate  increase  of 
rent;  and,  therefore,  it  was  a  mere 
mockery  to  make  these  alterations  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  him  an  advantage  for  the 
few  years  to  which  his  tenure  Uiight 
happen  to  extend.  The  principle  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  would  have^the 
obvious  eflect  of  rendering  the  high  price 
of  corn  permanent  in  those  countries.  It 
would  extend  to  Scotland,  and  there  was 
no  place  where  a  false  step,  in  legislating 
on  this  subject,  would  be  attended  with 
more  fatal  consequences.  The  laws  res- 
fiecting  com,  in  that  country,  had  become 
almost  a  dead  letter,  and  the  result  was, 
that  agriculture  had  greatly  increased. 
From  all  ihese  considerations,  he  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  oppose  the  motion ; 
and  he  should    therefore  move,    as  an 
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amendment,  "  That  the  Report  be  taken 
Into  consideration  this  day  three  montba/' 
Mr«  Rose  taid,  the  subject  was  one  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  country  ge- 
nerally, and  demanded  the  most  serious 
consideration.     In    jgiving  his  vote,  he 
could  assure  the  House  he  acted  from  the 
most  disinterested   feelings;    as,  neither 
within  nor  without  door^s,  had  he  entered 
into  any  discussion  of  the  question,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  bias  his  Tiew  of  it. 
In  three  instances,  which  went  radically 
to  alter  the  com  laws,  as  at  present  con* 
•tituted,  he  entirely  disagreed  from  the 
principles  advocated  by  the  hon.  baronet. 
The  first  was  allowing  i^  premium,  with* 
out  any  limit,  to  the  exportation  of  grain ; 
thus  overthrowing  a  principle,  which  he 
believed  was  originally  acted  on  in  the 
reign  of  Fx) ward  1,  nearly  500  years  ago. 
Surely  such  a  deviation  as  this  ought  not 
to  be  acceded  to,  without  the  most  ex- 
tended examination;  and  this  waa  pre- 
vented by  the  very  late  period  of  the  ses- 
sion at  which  the  subject  was  brought 
forward.    The  second  point  to  which  he 
objected  was,  that,  instead  of  a  fixed  price, 
stated  by  law>  at  which  exportation  and 
importation  should  be  allowed   to  take 
place,  it  was  proposed  that  a  system  should 
be  introduced,  which  would  occasion  a 
constant  fluctuation  of  price.    For  it  was 
recommended,  that,  after  the  month  of 
January,  1814,  the  prices  should  be  cal 
culated  on  the  average  of  the  preceding 
20  years.    The  hon.  baronet  had  remark- 
ed, as  a  reason  for  this,  the  great  increase 
in  the  price  of  wheat  in  the  last  21  years. 
That  such  an  increase  bad  taken  place 
was  undoubted ;  but  a  variety  of  causes 
had  concurred  to  produce  this  effect.  And, 
when  the  hon.  baronet  recollected,  that 
two  of  these  years  were  years  of  scarcity, 
and  that  a  considerable  depreciation  bad 
taken  place  in  the  Value  of  money,  it  could 
net  be  denied  that  much  of  this  increase 
must  be  attributed  to  these  causes.     In 
the  third  place,  he  differed  entirely  from 
the  hon.  baronet,  in  prohibiting  the  im* 
portation  of  flour  and  ineal.    Grain,  being 
a  weighty  article,  its  exportation  from  our 
North  American  colonies  did  not  always 
answer.    The  Canadians  had,  therefore, 
at  a  great  expence,  erected  milb  for  the 
manufacture  of  flour;  but,  by  the  new 
system,  these  would  be  rendered  useless, 
and  instead  of  benefiting  that  country^  a 
great  and  evident  injury  would  be  in- 
flicted on  it.  The  hon.  baronet  bad  atated^ 
that,  previous  to  the  year  17a5j  this  was 
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an  exporting  country,  but  thai,  since  tkaa 
period,  it  bad  ceased  to  be  so.     This 
change,  however,  could  not  be  fiairly  sa- 
tributed  to  the  corn  laws»  but  moat  bt 
considered  in  connection  with  a  variety  of 
novel  circumstances  which  had  since  oc- 
curred.   It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  projected  alteration  would  operate  any 
decrease  of  the  price  of  grain.     It  was 
clear,  from  all  experience,  if  95s.  were 
the  price  at  which  grain  most  arrive,  be- 
fore it  would  be  admitted  to  be  impone4» 
it  would  never  fall  lower.    In  1805,  graia 
was  at  678.  per  quarter ;  in  1810  at  69a. : 
but  if  the  suggestion  of  the  Commttlee 
were  attended  to,  the  price  woald  never 
descend.    It  would  have  the  efl^ct  of  rais- 
ing com  from  its  present  rate  to  95s.  per 
quarter.     He  was  anxious  that  a  iiair  pro- 
tection should  be  |iven  to  the  grower; 
but,  let  that  protection  be  plainly  noder- 
stood  and  perfectly  discussed.    When  Uie 
price  at  which  importation  was  mdnitted, 
with  a  very  moderate  duty,  was  raised  to 
669,  per  quarter,  it  could  not  be  forgattca 
that  it  never  afterwards  fell  below  thai 
sum.   And  if  it  were  now  extended  to  95iu 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  that  the 
same  result  would  follow.    As  to  the  pro- 
priety of  settling  the  price  at  95s.  it  was  a 
matter  of  argument.    To  prove  this,  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  stated,  that,  ia  the 
county  where  he  lived,  certain  sorveyoif 
had  estimated  the  value  of  grain  at  80s* 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  this  was  a 
correct  estimate,  but  it  shewed  that  ibe 
price  was  a  matter  which  admitted  ef 
much  controversy.     It  was  said  that  the 
proposed  alteration  would  benefit  the  ma- 
nufacturer.    Now,  if  the  manufacturer,  in 
consequence  of  an  increased  price  of  coni, 
was  obliged  to  give  to  his  workmen  an  ad- 
ditional rate  ofwages,  it  would  be  Keces- 
sary  for  him  also  to  raise  the  price  df  his 
manufactures,  and  in  time  ef  peace  this 
woukl  operate  against  him.  He  was  await 
that  this  coontry  did  not  gcow  com  s«A- 
cient  for  our  consumption ;  but  a  varietv 
of  circumstances  might  be  addoced,  wkidi 
tended  to  occasion  this ;  the  moat  proaai- 
nent  of  which  was  our  increase  of  pepehi- 
tion  within  the  few  last  ^ears.    This  d^- 
ciency  would  be  also  m  a  conaideraUa 
degree  lessened,  by  the   inclosing  and 
tilling  of  waste  lanm,  a  sy«tem  which  was 
now  very  prevalent  throughout  the  cooh 
try.    In  conclusion,  the  right  boa.  gev» 
tleman  observed,  that  thoogh  he  agreed 
in  many  of  the  propositions  of  the  bmu 
baronety  yet  at  that  mt  period  ef  Ike  aee* 
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•ion^  he  coald  not  consent  to  proceed  in 
to  important  a  measure. 

Lord  Daart  obserred,  that  the  noble 
lord  who  bad  recently  addressed  the  House, 
seemed  to  have  decided  on  the  part  be 
would  take,  in  consequence  of  instructions 
from  his  constitnents,  followed  ap  by  con* 
Tersations  out  of  doors,  rather  than  from 
any  internal  conviction  of  his  own  mind. 
A  great  part  of  his  speech  consisted  of 
comments  on  the  evidence  given  by  gen- 
tlemen before  the  Committee,  and  by  no 
means  affected  the  general  principle  which 
the  Committee  had  in  view.  It  was  said, 
indeed,  that  they  had  not  contemplated 
any  great  general  principle,  but  their  only 
object  was  to  serve  the  landed  interest. 
This  he  dented  ;  at  the  same  time,  it  most 
be  admitted,  that  if  the  suggestions  of  the 
Committee  went  to  benefit  the  landholders, 
in  a  great  and  extensive  sense,  it  would 
be  a  most  desirable  object  for  the  country 
at  large,  and  roi^ht  be  made  the  basis  of 
the  most  beneficial  effects.  This  was  not 
merely  an  agricultural  question.  It  was  a 
great  commercial  subject,  deeply  inter- 
esting to  the  landed  proprietors,  to  the 
famer,  and  to  every  clam  and  rank  of 
society.  He  was  in  favour  of  going  into 
the  Committee,  and  thoucht  the  measures 
recommended  to  the  House  would  be 
likely  to  take  from  the  enemy  an  ad- 
vantage he  at  present  held  over  us,  and 
famish  resources  which,  in  the  event  of 
our  losing  our  naval  superiority,  would 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  coun- 
try. He  wished  such  measures  to  be  taken 
as  would  secure  the  empire  an  indepen- 
dent supply,  and  could  not  but  lament  that 
the  eight  million  given  to  France,  our  in- 
veterate enemy,  for  com,  had  not  been 
given  to  the  improvement  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Fresim  was  in  favour  of  going  into 
a  committee,  as  the  likely  means  of  pro- 
moting the  incease  of  agriculture,  and 
enabling  us  to  depend  on  our  own  re- 
sources for  supply,  instead  of  a  precarious 
dependence  upon  the  continent.  He  was 
convinced  it  was  impossible  for  any  gen- 
tleman to  do  more  good  .than  by  employ- 
ing his  time,  his  talents,  and  hu  capital, 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The  way 
to  enrich  the  farmer  and  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  labourer,  was  not  by  rais- 
ing the  prices  of  corn,  but  by  extending 
the  cultivation  of  the  land.  He  thought 
the  answers  in  the  Report  were  in  general 
to  the  purpose  and  intelligent,  though 
perhaps  not  framed  with  all  the  accuracy 
#f  a  special  pleader.    He  bad  for  the  last 
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16  years  laid  out  no  inconsiderable  capital 
in  the  growth  of  corn,  in  preference  to  the 
cultivation  of  grass ;  and  from  the  bene- 
ficial effects  he  had  reapelli  he  only  wish- 
ed he  could  prevail  on  other  gentlemen  to 
follow  his  example,  for  the  improvement 
of  their  fortunes  and  the  good  of  their 
country.  ,  As  to  the  high  price  of  corn, 
which  it  was  said  would  be  the  coosa* 
quence  of  this  measure,  it  should  bo  re* 
membered  that  it  had  been  much  higher. 
Formerly  this  country  grew  as  much  com 
as  was  wanted  for  its  consumption.  What 
was  the  reason  why  it  should  not  do  the 
same  now  ?  The  general  answer  was,  that 
the  population  was  so  much  increased,  and 
that  a  great  part  of  the  land  was  turned 
into  pasture;  but  to  these  reasons  he  would 
reply,  that  if  the  population  was  increased, 
the  capital  wu  also  increased ;  and  as  tm 
the  land  being  turned  into  pasture,  that 
would  give  so  much  more  animal  food, 
and  of  course  reduce  the  consumption  of 
corn.  He  should,  therefore,  vote  for  going 
into  the  committee. 

Mr.  Brwui  said,  the  question  wu  how 
tut  the  com  grown  in  the  country  wae 
sufficient  for  the  population,  and  if  it  was 
deficient,  what  were  the  best  means  to 
procure  it  from  abroad }  He  was  not  in« 
dined  to  agree  with  his  hon.  friend  who 
brought  forward  the  motion,  and  others 
who  went  with  him,  in  the  extent  of  plaice, 
but  he  thought  it  a  fair  opportunity  to 
come  to  some  decision  on  the  subject,  and 
should  therefore  vote  for  the  committee. 

Mr;  Alderman  Atkku  said,  he  perfectly 
agreed  with  the  hon.  baronet  who  brought 
forward  this  subject  in  almost  all  his  ai^  ^ 
gumenu  and  the  results  drawn  from  them, 
yet  he  thooffht  that  at  the  present  late 
period  of  the  session  it  would  not  be 
right  to  press  the  subject.  He  wisb* 
ed  to  have  the  opinions  of  persons  in  both 
countries  conversant  in  the  business,  and 
therefore  hoped  the  hon.  baronet  would 
agree  to  defer  the  committee  till  another 
session,  when  he  should  have  all  the  as* 
sistance  in  his  power  to  promote  the  ends 
he  had  in  view. 

Lord  CatUereagh  said,  he  thought  the 
late  period  of  the  session  by  no  means  a 
sufficient  reason  for  putting  off  the  deci- 
sion of  the  House  to  another  session. 
They  bad  already  pledged  themselves  to 
come  to  a  final  decision  on  another  most 
important  measure,  whicb  would,of  course, 
occupy  their  attention  for  a  considerable 
time  longer ;  and  dnring  that  discussion, 
there  would  no  doubt  be  many  interrdi 
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in  wbicb  they  might  tarn  their  attention 
to  the  present  subject,  which  was  also  Tery 
important.  He  should,  therefbre>  recom- 
aend  that  the  House  should  make  as  much 
progress  in  it  as  possible.  As  to  any  fur- 
ther information  on  the  subject,  he  thought 
it  unnecessary ;  and  that  it  was  only  call- 
ing  on  parliament  to  restate  its  own  prin- 
ciples. He  thought  that  as  we  were  cir- 
cumstanced at  present,  nothing  c6uld  pro* 
tect  us  against  the  great  inequalities  of 
price ;  the  great  remedy  for  which  was  to 
give  the  agriculturist  adequate  protection, 
and  that  could  only  be  done  by  the  inter- 
position of  parliament.  He  was  decidedly 
of  opinion  the  scale  ought  to  be  adranced, 
and  we  ought  not  to  be  discouraged  from 
going  into  the  question,  because  we  might 
now  enter  upon  it  without  any  feer  of 
alarming  the  popular  feelings. 

Sir/.  Newport  agreed  in  thinking  this 
the  best  time  for  taking  the  question 
into  consideration.  It  had  been  said 
that  the  trade  in  grain  should  be  left 
perfectly  free.  This  would  be  very 
well  if  every  thing  else  was  free.  Was 
agriculture  a  less  essential  manufacture 
than  that  of  woollen  cloth,  or  wu  it  less 
deserring  of  the  protection  of  the  le* 
ffislature?  A  noble  lord  (A.  Hamilton) 
had  said  to  what  extent  do  the  Irish  gen- 
tlemen wish  to  extend  their  exportation  of 
prain  f  The  exports  from  Ireland  were 
indeed  great  Admit  this.  But  who  had 
benefited  from  this  ?  Great  Britain*  He 
would  say  to  the  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain  what  nation  was  their  best  cus- 
tomer ?  The  imports  of  Ireland  had  kept 
pace  with  the  exports,  and  7-8ths  of  the 
exports  were  from  Great  Britein.  The 
peasantry  of  Ireland  had  shared  with  the 
landholder  in  the  adfantages  resulting 
from  an  increased  tillage. 

Mr.  Western  said,  it  was  well  known  the 
price  of  corn  was  now  very  high,  and  that 
there  were  many  thousands  of  people  who 
could  hardly  purchase  bread  at  all.  By 
going  into  this  committee,  the  House  was 
going  to  tell  them,  by  way  of  consolation, 
that  they  could  never  hope  to  have  bread 
cheaper;  for  that  henceforth,  according 
to  some  arguments  adduced  this  evening, 
it  nlBver  could,  nor  ever  ought,  to  be  below 
a  certain  price.  Whatever  the  opinion  of 
the  noble  lord  might  be  as  to  popular  feel- 
ings, he  differed  with  him  on  that  point, 
and  thought  there  never  was  a  time  in 
which  this  subject  was  likely  to  excite 
more  popular  clamour.  He  should  there* 
fore  object  to  go  into  the  committee,  and 
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his  great  objection  was  to  the  particular 
time. 

Sir  W.  Curtis  was  against  going  into  the 
committee,  and  thought  the  fiirmers  oug^ 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  high  prices  they  at 
present  received. 

The  ChonceUor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  be 
was  confident  the  more  this  subject  was 
examined  and  the  oftener  it  was  discussed, 
the  less  danger  there  would  be  of  any  po- 
pular disapprobation  of  it.  If  the  people 
were  realty  distressed,  what  could  be  more 
proper,  more  discreet,  or  more  humane, 
than  for  the  legislature  to  enquire  into  it  ? 
The  hon.  alderman  had  said  it  was  unne* 
cessary  40  enter  into  this  enquiry  till  next 
session,  because  the  farmer  must  be  satis- 
fied with  the  present  prices ;  but  this  mea- 
sure would  ensure  a  greater  steadiness  of 
prices,  which  was  highly  desirable.  The 
people  had  for  several  years  past  been 
suffering  under  a  certain  feverish  appre- 
hension of  a  scarcity,  which  had  proved 
almost  as  great  a  punishment  as  the  high- 
est prices  could  possibly  be.  Whether 
the  average  propc«ed  was  too  high  or  not, 
he  woula  not  say;  that  would  be  a  fit 
consideration  for  the  committee,  which 
had  his  entire  approbation. 

Mr.  Homer  was  astonished  that  the 
right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, should  lend  his  authority  to  a  project 
like  the  present.  It  so  happened  at  pre- 
sent that  though  we  had  corn  laws  in  our 
statute-book,  we  had,  in  fact,  no  corn  laws, 
and  that  there  was  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom in  the  trade  of  grain.  Now,  what  was 
the  state  of  the  country  with  respect  to 
agricultural  improvement  ?  The  fact  was 
that  tillage  had  never  increased  so  much, 
and  that  prices  had  never  been  before  so 
regular.  For  this,  if  reference  was  neces- 
sary, hejwould  refer  to  the  Report  itself. 
With  respect  to  the  supply  of  grain  from 
foreign  countries,  the  evil  was  admitted  to 
be,  not  in  the  supply  itself,  but  in  the  dan- 
ger to  which  it  was  exposed  of  being  cot 
off.  Now,  it  so  happened,  that  at  a  time 
when  it  was  the  policy  of  an  enemy  to  pre- 
vent our  supply,  and  when  political  cir- 
cumstances were  the  most  favourable  for 
such  a  measure,  the  amount  of  foreign 
grain  imported  into  this  country  had  been 
greater  than  ever.  This  Report  proved, 
that  in  spite  of  all  the  regulations  of  the 
enemy,  whenever  this  country  was  in  want 
of  foreign  grain,  it  could  get  it.  There 
were  several  principles  in  the  Report,with 
which  he  agreed.  He  had  no  hesitation  in 
agreeing  to  exportation,  and  the  abolition 
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of  a  bounty.  Bat  the  discussion  of  that 
'  night  convinced  him  that  these  principles 
were  merely  thrown  oat  by  way  of  con- 
eiliation>  and  that  the  main  object  of 
the  measure  was  to  prevent  importation 
from  foreign  countries,  except  when  prices 
shoald  rise  to  the  enormous  sums  stated  in 
the  Report.  At  present^  he  contended^ 
the  price  of  com  was  high  beyond  ex- 
ample/  and  was  such  as  to  aflford  a  fair 
profit  both  to  landlord  and  tenant.  Sup* 
posing  the  measure  of  his  hon.  friend>  the 
worthy  baronet,  to  be  adopted,  then  would 
the  increase  in  the  price  of  grain  go  on, 
depending  not  on  the  value  but  on  the  de- 
preciation of  the  commodity.  The  poor 
lists  of  the  different  parishes  in  the  coun- 
try, he  contended,  were  loaded  with  per- 
sons perfectly  able  to  exist  by  their  lal^ur, 
were  it  not  tor  the  high  artificial  price  of 
commoditiet.  It  was  only  by  those  arti- 
ficial prices  that  the  poor  were  prevented 
from  living  without  being  burdensome  on 
the  community. 

Mr.  fF.^Fii/s^erali  supported  the  motion, 
denying  thai  the  object  of  it  was,  or  could 
be,  to  raise  the  prices  of  com.  He  wished 
to  see  the  country  put  above  the  necessity 
of  foreign  assistance  in  so  important  an  ar- 
ticle as  that  of  grain.  If,  in  accomplish- 
ing this  object,  the  prices  should  increase, 
which  he  thought  they  would  not  do, 
then  shoald  they  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  high  prices  were  given 
to  their  own  subjects,  and  not  to  foreigners. 
He  voted  for  the  committee,  therefore, 
not  on  the  principles  imputed  to  those 
who  should  be  of  that  mind  by  the  noble 
lord  on  the  other  side,  but  from  a  convic- 
tion that  in  going  into  such  committee  the 
House  would  best  consult  the  interests  of 
the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr,  LoKciles  thought,  that  before  the 
House  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
the  subject,  it  ought  to  be  made  more  in- 
telligible to  the  country  at  large,  and  he 
therefore  wished  that  some  explanatory 
resolution  ahould  be  previously  agreed  to. 
It  should  also  be  satisfactorily  made  out, 
that  the  measure  was  not  directed  to  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  the  agriculture  of  Ire- 
land, or  to  that  of  England,  but  to  the  ge- 
neral advantage  of  the  empire. 

Mr.  Gooch  was  of  opinion,  that  this  was 
not  the  time  for  the  House  to  enter  into 
the  consideration  of  the  measure,  nor  could 
he  perceive  the  peculiar  object  intended 
b^  t^  motion.  By  entertaining  it,  much 
dissatisfaction,  without  the  chance  of  any 
essential  benefit,  might  be  ceused  through- 
oat  the  country. 


Mr.  Pck  Carew  denied  that  the  object 
of  the  measure  was  to  raise  the  prices  of 
com.  It  appeared  to  him,  on  the  contrary, 
to  tend  to  their  stability,  according  to  the 
best  possible  standard  which  could  be  fur- 
nished from  the  experience  the  House  had 
both  of  the  corn  laws,  of  the  C4>m  trade, 
and  the  difficulties  of  obtaining  foreign 
supplies  of  grain. 

Sir  Hemy  Parnell  having  replied  to  ihit 
several  objections,  the  House  divided. 
For  the  Motion       -      -       ISO 
Against  it         .      a      •        52 

Majority      .      -      -—104 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  the 
Committee. 

Ma.  Palmer's  Pkr-Centage  Biu.] 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a 
Committee  on  this  Bill, 

Mr.  Roee  expressed  his  objection  to  th^ 
meuure,  and  quoted  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Pitt  and  lord  Camden  to  justify  the  objec- 
tion. For  from  this  evidence  it  appeared, 
that  Mr.  Palmer's,  claim  to  rewaro  was  to 
rest  not  merely  upon  the  invention  he  sug- 
gested, for  the  improvement  of  communis 
cation  by  the  post,  but  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  duties^  as  comptroller  ge- 
neral to  the  Post-office.  These  duties,  he 
maintained,  Mr.  Palmer  had  violated,  and, 
to  prove  that  violation,  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman read  an  extract  from  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Palmer  to  his  deputy  Mr.  Bonnor,  in 
which  Mr.  Palmer,  after  stating  to  the  lat- 
ter, that  the  charges  of  a  Mr.  Wilson  were 
quite  scandalous,  still  urges  him  to  procure 
payment  of  Wilson's  account  from  lord 
Walsingham.  The  right  hon.  gentlemaa 
read  another  extract  of  a  letter  firom  Mr. 
Palmer,  officially  recommending  a  plan  of 
delay  in  the  delivery  of  letters  in  London. 
From  these  letters  he  argued  that  Mr. 
Palmer  had  violated  his  contract  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  forfeited  his  title  to  the  remune- 
ration which  he  now  sought. 

Colonel  Palmer  referred  to  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  former  committee  upon 
his  father's  claim,  and  abo  to  the  deci- 
sions of  the  House  respecting  it,  to  shew 
that  nothings  fraudulent  or  dishonourable 
had  ever  been  attributed  or  attributable  to 
the  claimant.  The  letters  auoted  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  he  did  not  mean  to 
defend  ;  but  he  contended  that  they  be* 
trayed  no  dishonourable  purpose,  as  would 
appear  upon  the  reading  the  whole  of 
them.  Mr.  Palmer  had,  in  fact,  been 
much  embarrassed  in  the  execution  of  his 
plan,  by  the  hostility  of  the  postmasters- 
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genertU  and  pariicalarly  lord  WaliiDg- 
ham.  To  pro?e  this  bostility,  the  boo. 
officer  read  margtnal  notes,  made  by  the 
noble  lord*  opoo  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missionerB  who  aome  years  since  inTesti* 
gated  and  reported  in  fayoar  of  Mr.  Pal* 
mar's  claiai.  As  to  the  e? idence  alluded 
to  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman, it  seemed  to 
bim  rather  extraordinary  that  in  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Long,  that  right  hon.  gentle* 
man  so  yery  minutely  detailed,  in  1813, 
those  points  which  he  never  noticed,  or 
perhaps  did  not  recollect,  when  deliyering 
his  efidenoe  upon  the  same  subject  in 
1807.  One  objection  to  this  claim  had 
been  applied  to  iu  amount ;  but  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  common  candour  of  the 
Home,  whether  that  amount  which  arose 
out  of  the  time  the  claim  had  been  post- 
poned, could  be  consistently  urged  against 
the  justice  of  the  claim  itself.  Had  that 
claim  been  acceded  to  in  due  time,  the 
amoont  would  not,  of  course,  have  so  ac- 
cumulated. Fife  years  had,  he  said,  now 
elapsed  since  he  entered  that  House,  and  at 
that  period  he  declared  that  he  had  scarcely 
the  honour  of  being  acquainted  with  any 
member  of  it ;  yet  when  he  brought  this 
question  under  its  consideration,  a  majority 
of  nearly  two  to  one  decided  in  favour  of 
Mr.  Palmer's  claim,  although  that  claim 
was  opposed  by  the  eloquence  of  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  other 
distinguished  persons.  To  what  then  could 
such  ajmajority,  under  such  circumstances, 
be  attributed,  but  to  the  intrinsic  justice  of 
the  claim  itself?  It  had  been,  he  under- 
stood, insinuated  that  the  pressure  of  this 
claim  was  disrespectful  to  the  memory  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  but  the  disrespect  to  that  me* 
mory  was,  he  was  persuaded,  evinced 
rather  by  the  opponents  than  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  claim.  For  he  would  ask 
Chose  advocates  whether  Mr.  Pitt  would 
have  pursued  the  course  which  they  had 
followed— whether  he  would  have  resisted 
the  vote  of  that  House— whether,  after  that 
House  had  ordered  a  trial  by  a  jury  in  this 
case,  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  directed  the 
crown  lawyers  to  defieat  the  vote  by  mere 
technical  objections :  whether  after  that 
House  had  addressed  the  crown  to  dis- 
charge Mr.  Palmer's  claim,  Mr.  Pitt 
would  have  advised  the  rejection  of  that 
address  ?  an  address  of  the  same  nature, 
as  that  which  had  produced  th«?  payment 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  own  debts.  After  illustrating 
the  character  of  Mr.  Palmer's  claim,  which 
bore  a  marked  difference  from  perhaps 
any  other  claim  upon  the  public,  because 
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It  imported  an  application  for  a  compara- 
tively small  reward  for  actual  services  ren- 
dered to  the  public,  both  in  acconnoda- 
tion  and  revenue,  the  honourable  officer 
apologised  for  having  so  long  trespassed 
upon  the  time  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Ho^d  objected  to  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  as  it  went  to  call  upon  the 
House,  with  the  misconduct  of  Mr.  Palmer 
before  it,  to  vote  that  he  had  performed 
his  contract 

Mr.  Bnxmc  said,  he  had  ever  consider- 
ed, that  m  a  case  like  the  present,  where 
great  services  were  acknowledged  to  be 
rendered  to  the  public,  by  the  talent,  the 
invention  and  the  industry  of  an  individual, 
it  was  ill  suited  to  the  liberality,  nay 
ill  suited  to  the  justice  of  parliament,  to 
look  with  fcmtinixing  eyes  for  loop-holes 
or  technical  objections  whereby  to  era  ~ 
the  full  measure  of  advantage,  in  the  t 
surance  of  which  the  individual  had  bo 
led  to  employ  himself  in  the  public  ser- 
vice. This  principle  had  governed  his 
mind  in  all  his  former  votes  upon  this  sob* 
ject:  and  the  more  he  considered  the 
case,  both  upon  the  former  testimony 
and  that  which  had  been  recently  taken, 
the  more  he  was  satisfied  that  any  attempt 
to  connect  Mr.  Palmer's  per-centage  with 
official  duties,  or  with  any  thing  else  bnt 
the  success  of  the  plan,  was  bo&  illiberal 
and  unjust.  He  knew  it  had  been  pre- 
sumptuously insinuated  that  the  opi- 
nion of  the  House,  as  before  expressed, 
had  been  owing  to  the  influence  of  per- 
sonal feeling  and  kindness,  but  he  oonM 
assure  the  House,  that  he  had  voted  in 
favour  of  this  claim  before  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the 
gallant  officer  whose  feelings  were  so 
much  interested  on  the  present  occasioB, 
and  the  only  effect  of  his  present  intimacy 
with  his  hon.  friend  had  been  to  stimulate 
him  to  express  that  approbation,  which 
otherwise  he  should  have  been  content  to 
express  by  bis  vote.  The  case  was  not  to 
be  considered  on  the  construction  of  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Palmer,  but  it  was 
considered  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  on  which  that  appointment  was 
founded,  and  it  is  most  clear,  that  the 
basis  of  the  contract  was  a  per  centre 
of.  2f  per  cent,  on  the  increased  revenue. 
For  that  per  centage  Mr.  Palmer  under- 
took to  commence  and  to  carry  into  eftct 
his  plan.  As  be  proceeded  upon  it»  and 
as  it  promised  success,  Mr.  Pitt  says  him- 
self that  he  thought  that  to  connect-  Mr. 
Palmer  with  the  office  by  official  appoint^ 
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inent>  would  still  farther  beaefit  the  re- 
YeDae^  and  therefore  geye  him  official  si- 
tuation both  as  a  reward  for  bis  sertiocs 
and  a  sUmulus  to  fotiire  exertion.  He  de- 
veloped the  pkn — ^he  put  h  in  motion  for 
the  per  centage.  Whaterer  took  place 
grew  from  this  bottom—the  pablic  have 
been  in  possession  of  the  plan^  they  have 
reaped  the  benefit  of  it,  in  the  cele- 
rity, the  security,  and  general  character  of 
the  Post-office,  the  revenue  has  increased 
above  a  million  per  annum,  and  it  is  un- 
fit to  deny  to  Mr.  Palmer  his  personal 
advantage  from  a  plan  from  which  so 
much  publicad  vantage  has  accrued.  Mr. 
Freeliog's  ttsiimony  ascribes  to  Mr.  Pal- 
mer the  whole  merit  of  the  Post-office  ar- 
rangement. Such  a  testimony  from  such  a 
public  officer,  in  wImmo  praise  one  univer- 
sal voice  is  raised  in  the  counuy,  will  serve 
to  console  Mr.  Palmer  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  anxieties  and  injustice  he  has  been 
exposed  to  in  the  progress  of  this  subject. 
He  did  not  defend  the  letters  of  Mr.  Pal- 
mer, bot  he  believed  they  proceeded  from 
no  other  wish  but  to  disengage  himself 
from  the  controul  of  the  post-maslers,  and 
lo  put  hioiself  his.  own  plan  into  useful 
effecL  He  thought  the  dismissal  from 
office  a  sufficient  mortification  for  the  of- 
fence* 'without  80  flagrant' a  violation  of 
justice,  as  the  withholding  from  him  the 
pecuniary  benefits  of  bis  contract. 

Mr.  jLoa^  denied  that  any  tittle  of  evi- 
dence could  be  produced  to  shew  that 
Mr.  Pitt  intended  to  remunerate  Mr.  Pal- 
mer independently  of  his  official  duties. 
On  the  contrary  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Pitt 
went  directly  to  prove  that  the  percentage 
was  **  given  with  a  double  view,''  to  use 
his  own  wordsy-^-4hat  of  rewarding  the  in- 
vention, and  as  an  incentive  to  Mr.  Palmer 
to  persevere  in  bringing  his  plan  to  per- 
fection. There  was  a  oeclaration  also  in 
one  of  Mr.  Palmer's  letters^  which  shewed 
that  he  himself  considered  the  per  centage 
asdependentupon  officialdaty :  *•  I  could," 
says  he,  **  expose  the  post-masters  most 
damnably,  bot  three  or  four  thousand  a 
year  is  not  ,io  be  trifled  with.'^  How 
could  these  three  or  four  thousand  a-year 
run  the  risk  of  being  lost  if  they  arose 
solely  as  a  reward  for  producing  his  plan? 
Mr.  Palmer,  however,  knew  that  such  was 
not  the  case ;  he  knew  that  his  per  centage 
depended  upon  his  performance  of  certain 
duties,  and  it  wastiot  till  after  the  increase 
of  the  revenue  in  the  Post-office  rendered 
it  a  desirable  and  convenient  object,  that 
be  began  to  consider  his  claim  as  a  right. 

(Vt)L.  XXVI.) 
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He  (Mr.  todg)  had  advised  Mr.  Pitt  to 
give  him  3,000/.  a  year  ;  and  Mr.  Palmer 
had  communicaled  with  him  repeatedly 
upon  that  allowance,  but  in  all  bis  com- 
muiiications  he  never  mentioned  his  claim 
of  right.  He  would  tell  the  House  why 
Mr.  Pitt  turned  his  reward  into  salary,  anid 
into  per  centage.  It  was  that  Mr.  Palmer 
might)  have  something  certain,  in  case  the 
revenue  of  the  Post-office  should  keep 
below  that  sum  at  which  Mr.  Palmer's  per 
centage  was  to  commence. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Best  supported  the  motion, 
and  related  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's case  had  been  prevented  from 
coming  before  a  jnry,  as  'alluded  to  by 
cc^eoel  Palmer.  He  thought  the  claim  a 
just  one,  and  that  parliament  would  only 
coosolt  its  own  honour  and  justice  in  cam- 
plying  with  it.  He  contended  that  Mr. 
Palmer  had  taken  the  3,000/.  a  year  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity.  He  was  far, 
however,  from  meaning  to  defend  or  jus- 
tify Mr.  Palmer's  conduct :  but  Mr.  Pal- 
mer's demand  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
conduct. 

Mr.  Bankea  spoke  against  the  Bill,  but 
the  House  was  so  impatient  for  the  ques- 
tion, that  the  hon.  member  was  interrupted 
by  incessfint  coughing.  He  concluded  by 
observing,  that,  as  a  matter  of  liberality, 
parliament  might  grant  a  sum  ;  but  there 
certainly  existed  no  right. 

Mr.  WoTtley  spoke  against  the  motion, 
but  said,  that  in  a  future  stage  of  the  Bill, 
he  should  move  to  insert  a  sum,  less  than 
what  was  now  claimed,  as  a  compensation 
to  Mr.  Palmer. 

The  House  then  divided— For  the  mo- 
tion^76.  Against  it  28,  Majority  48. 

The  Bill  then  went  through  a  commit- 
tee, and  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bankes  was  negatived. 

Treaty  with  Sweden.]  Mr.  Pontonly 
rose,  pursuant  to  the  notice  he  had  given, 
to  move  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
praying  his  Boyal  Highness  to  lay  before 
the  House  any  communications  that  had 
taken  place  between  this  country  and 
Denmark.  In  the  treaty  lately  concluded 
with  Sweden,  its  object  was  set  forth  to 
be  the  defence  of  the  independence  of  the 
North,  and  one  of  the  stipulations  it  con- 
tained went  to  guarantee  to  Sweden  a 
large  portion  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark 
— the  country  of  Norway.  Ministers,  it 
appeared,  from  an  instrument,  published 
by  the  French  government,  had  proposed  , 
to  Denmark  the  cession  of  Norway  to 
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Stveden,  and  offered  her  in  Ilea  of  it,  whftt 
was  called  in  the  instrument  he  had  al- 
luded to,  part  of  the  maritime  depart- 
ments, by  which  he  (Mr.  P.)  undentood 
Hamburgh^  and  tome  of  the  Hanseatic 
towns  to  be  meant.  He  observed  also 
from  the  accounts  published  by  the  French 
government,  that  an  action  had  taken  place 
at  Hamburgh,  in  which  the  Danes  took 
part  against  the  French,  and  after  which 
H  was  stated  by  the  French  general,  that 
the  dead  bodies  of  many  Danes  were  fooud. 
From  this  he  thought  it  clear,  that  at  that 
time  the  crown  of  Denmark  was  not  dit* 
posed  to  fall  into  the  views  of  France,  and 
might  have  been  induced  to  take  part  with 
England.  What  had  passed  between 
England  and  Denmark  he  knew  not ;  but 
•this  he  knew,  that  a  minister  had  been 
tent  from  Denmark,  not  for  war,  bnt  for 
peace ;  and  it  was  now  known  that  Den* 
mark  stood  in  a  situation  opposite  to  that 
in  which  she  had  lately  been  seen,  and 
was  at  present  actively  engaged  on  the 
side  of  France.  What  he  desired  there- 
fore was,  that  the  noble  lord,  would  agree 
to  the  production  of  such  papers  as  were 
necessary  to  explain  the  conduct  of  the 
government  of  this  country  towards  Den- 
mark.  It  was  clear  that  ministers  by  the 
late  treaty,  not  only  allowed  Sweden  to 
take  Norway,  but  bound  themselves  to 
co-operate  with  Sweden  in  the  attempt. 
This  could  not  but  engender  increased 
hostility  on  the  part  of  Denmatk.  That 
such  must  be  the  consequence  was  so 
clear,  that  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
say  any  thing  more  on  the  subject.  He 
concluded  by  moving,  **  That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Pnnce  Regent,  to  entreat  his 
Royal  IJighness  to  direct  copies  or  extracts 
of  all  letters  or  papers  which  may.  have 
passed  between  his  Majesty's  principal 
aecretary  of  state  for  foreign  aflTain,  and 
any  accredited  -  minister  from  the  crown 
of  Denmark,  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year  to  be  laid  before  the  House.'' 

Lord  Ctutlereagh  thought  it  was  best  not 
to  debate  the  subject.  He  understood  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  to  move  for  the 
papers  in  question,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  whether  the  conduct  of  go- 
vernment had  been  right  or  wrong  in  the 
late  negociations  with  Denmark,  but  in 
order  to  enable  the  House  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  the  treaty  lately  concluded 
with  Sweden.  He  apprehend^  the  papers 
called  for  were  not  at  all  necessary  in  this 
point  of  view.    Nothing  that  had  recently 
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taken  place  between  this  country  and 
Denmark,  could  have  prevented  the  treaty 
with  Sweden,  which  was  signed  on  the 
3d  of  March.  The  propriety  or  impro* 
priety  of  that  treaty  was  to  be  decided  on 
by  those  grounds  of  policy  on  which  it 
was  concluded,  and  not  by  what  had  sub- 
sequently occurred.  The  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman was  certainly  at  liberty  to  arraign 
the  policy  of  that  treaty,  but  the  papers 
he  called  for  could  not  affect  it.  He 
therefore  on  the  grounds,  6rit,  that  the 
papers  were  unnecessary,  and  secondly, 
that  part  of  the  discuMions  which  hiid 
taken  place  he  had  ah  objection  to  {»'odoce, 
must  aecline  concurring  with  the  motion. 

Mr.  Paimmiy  observed,  his  motion  was 
not  confined  to  papers  which  had  pasaed 
between  the  government  of  thu  conntiy 
and  that  of  Denmark  since  the  3d  of 
March,  but  extended  to  all  that  had  pasaed 
in  the  present  year.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  reasozis  given  by  the  noble  lord 
for  not  producing  the  napers.  He  coald 
not  conceive  that  Sweden,  Denmark,  or 
Russia,  could  be  injured  by  such  a  disclo- 
sure, and  he  therefore  called  for  them,  as 
their  production  would  be  innocent,  and 
was  necettary  for  the  discussion  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  Sweden. 

Lord  Casilereagh  remarked,  that  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  said  he  could 
not  conceive  on  what  grounds  the  papers 
were  withheld.  He  was  sure  the  nght 
hon.  gentleman  must  feel  that  he  (lord  C.) 
could  not  explain  himself  on  this  subject, 
without  making  the  disclosure  he  was 
anxious  to  avoid.  He  further  observed, 
that  had  the  late  negociation  broke  ofi^  on 
no  other  point  than  that  relating  to  Nor- 
way, on  that  he  should  have  been  ready 
to  defend  the  conduct  of  government. 

Mr.  Ponaonby  said,  if  the  noble  lord 
meant  to  argue  that,  it  was  sufiicient. 

Lord  Casiiereagh  did  not  mean  to  argue 
it  to  the  extent  which  the  right  hon«  gen« 
tieman  might  suppose.  Other  considera- 
tions were  connected  with  it. 

Mr.  Homa^  wished  to  know  tbe  date  of 
the  first  communication  with  Denmark. 

Lord  CaHkreagh  BtVLted  the  first  formal 
communication  to  have  been  made  on  tbe 
23d  of  February.  Had  the  proposition 
then  received  been  admissible  instead  of 
being,  as  it  was,  wholly  inadmissible,  mi- 
nisters would  have  been  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion very  difi&rent  from  that  in  which  they 
had  stood. 

'  The  question  was  then  put  and  n^- 
tifed. 
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Wednesdi^,  June  16. 
PapbksbblatinotoSwedbn.]  Lord  Cae* 
iiereagh  presented  the  following  Papers: 

Substance  of  tbe  Engagements  between 
the  Courts  of  St.  Petersburgh  and 
Stockholm,  signed  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
the  24th  of  March,  1812,  so  far  as 
tbe  same  are  referred  to  in  the  Treaty 
between  bis  Majesty  and  tbe  King  of 
Sweden*  signed  at  Stockholm  on  the 
3d  of  March,  1813.  , 

Tbe  object  of  the  emperor  of  Russia 
and  tbe  king  of  Sweden,  in  forming  an 
alliance,  is  stated  to  be  for  tbe  purpose  of 
securing  reciprocally  their  states  and  pos* 
sessions  against  tbe  common  enemy. 

The  French  government  baying,  by  the 
occupation  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  com- 
mitted an  act  of  hostility  against  the 
Swedish  government,  and  by  tbe  move- 
ment of  iu  armies  having  menaced  tbe  ' 
tranquillity  of  tbe  empire  of  Russia,  the^ 
contracting  parties  engage  to  make  a  di- 
version against  France  and  her  allies,  with 
a  combined  force  of  25  or  30,000  Swedes, 
and  of  }  5  or  20,000  Russians,  upon  such 
point  of  the  coast  of  Germany  as  may  be 
judged  roost  convenient  for  that  purpose. 

As  the  kin^  of  Sweden  cannot  make 
this  diversion  in  flavour  of  the  ^common 
cause  consistently  with  tbe  security  of  his 
dominions,  so  long  as  he  can  regard  tbe 
kingdom  of  Norway  as  an  enemy,  bis  ma- 
jesty the  em)>eror  of  Russia  engages,  either 
by  negotiation  or  by  mil  i tar v  co-opera- 
tion, to  unite  the  kingdom  of  Norway  to 
Sweden.  He  engages,  moreover,  to 
guarantee  tbe  peaceable  possession  of  it 
to  his  Swedish  majesty. 

The  two  contracting  parties  engage  to 
consider  the  acauisition  of  Norway  by 
Sweden  as  a  preliminary  military  opera- 
tion to  tbe  diversion  on  tbe  coast  of  Ger- 
many, and  the  emperor  of  Russia  pro- 
mises to  place  for  this  object,  at  tbe  dis- 
posal and  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden,  the  corps  of 
Russian  troops  above  stipulated. 

The  two  contracting  parties  being  un- 
willing, if  it  can  be  avoided,  to  make  an 
enemy  of  the  kin^  of  Denmark,  will  pro- 
pose lo  that  sovereign  to  accede  to  this  al- 
liance, and  will  ofifer  to  his  Danish  majesty 
to  procure  for  him  a  complete  indemnity 
for  Norway,  by  a  territory  more  contigu- 
ous to  his  German  dominions,  provided 
his  Danish  majesty  will  cede  for  ever  his 
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rights  on  the  kingdom  of  Norway  to  the 
king  of  Sweden. 

In  case  his  Danish  majesty  shall  refuse 
this  ofifer,  and  shall  have  dfecided  to  re- 
main in  alliance  with  France,  the  two 
contracting  parties  engage  to  consider 
Denmark  as  their  enemy. 

As  it  has  been  expressly  stipulated  that 
tbe  engagement  of  bis  Swedish  majesty 
to  operate  with  bis  troops  in  Germany  in 
favour  of  the  common  cause,  shall  not 
take  effect  until  after  Norway  shall  have 
been  acquired  by  Sweden,  either  by  tbe 
cession  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  or  in  con- 
sequence of  military  operations,  his  ma- 
jesty the  king  of  Sweden  engages  to  trans- 
port bis  army  into  Germany,  according 
to  a  plan  of  campaign  to  be  agreed  upon, 
as  soon  as  the  above  object  shall  have 
been  attained. 

His  Britannic  Majesty  to  be  invited  by 
both  powers  to  accede  to,  and  to  guaran- 
tee the  stipulations  contained  in  the  said 
treaty. 

By  a  subsequent  Convention,  signed  at 
Abo,  the  30th  of  August  1812,  the  Russian 
auxiliary  force  was  to  be  carried  to  35,000 
men. 

An  AccovNT  of  Bills  of  Exchange  drawn 
on  tbe  Lords  Commissioners  of  his 
Majesty's  Treasury,  and  of  Monies 
issued  under  their  Lordships'  War- 
rants, for  tbe  Service  of  tbe  Swedish 
Government,  in  virtue  of  the  Treaty 
of  the  3d  March,  1813. 
Bills  drawn  by  Edward  Thornton,  esq.  accepted 
by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  bis 
Majesty's  Treasury,  and  which  #ere  paid 
prior  to  and  on  tbe  16tb  June,  1813  :— 
DateqfBUU.  DaU  qf  Payment.        Sum. 
1813.  1813.  £.       t.    i. 

March  3  May  5  ..«,..  18,334  19     1 

8  27  10,000    0    0 

13  17  15,067    8     7 

15  31  3,050    0    0 

19  Jane  11  11,424  10  10 

22  16  12,130  17    8 

w^.69,997  16    2 


Bills  drawn  by  Edward  Thornton,  esq.  accepted 
by  order  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  bia 
Majesty's  Treasury,  and  wbicb  become  due 
•obseqnently  to  tbe  t6th  June,  1813 : — 
Bait  ^  BuU.    DaU  when  Due.  Sumi. 

1813.  1813.        £.      i.    d. 

March  25  June  17 9,354    9    7 

April    3  9  5,427  10     1 

10  24  11,300  12    2 

16  28  28,002  12    IS 

24  July    5  31,617  17    9 

May    1  13  36,291    7  lOi 

14 4  23,000    0    0 


^.144,924    9    7} 
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Monies  issued  to  Banm  de  Rehausen,  by  the 
Paymaster-General,  under  warrants  of  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Migesty's  Trea- 
sury : — 
Warrant  dated  1st  June,  1 813...  ^^.75,000    0    0 
.. ■  75,000    0    0 
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^.150,000    0    0 
Total ^.364,999    5    9| 


Memorandum  of  Swediah  troops  arriTcd 
at  Stralsand  :— 

Foreign  Office,  June  16,  1813. 

"  It  appears  by  the  latest  advices  receiT- 
ed  from  his  Majesty's  servants  on  the  con- 
tinent, that  successive  divisions  of  Svpedish 
troops  had  arrived  at  Stralsund  from  their 
difierent  points  of  embarkation  in  Sweden : 
the  total  strength  of  which  (exclusive  of 
a  corps  of  Pomeranians)  is  stated  to  amount 
to  about  28,000  men." 

East  India  Company's  Affairs.]  The 
order  of  the  day  being  read  for  the  fur- 
ther consideration  of  the  Resolutions, 
which,  on  the  ^th  instant,  were  reported 
from  the  Committee  of  the  whole  House, 
to  whom  it  was  referred  to  consider  of  the 
Afi&irs  of  the  East  India  Company,  the 
fourth  Resolution  was  read  and  agreed  tOk 
Upon  the  fifth  Resolution  beine  read, 

Mr.  Crecoey  said,  that  after  the  disposal 
of  the  profits  by  the  existing  Act,  which 
had  never  been  attended  to,  the  present 
Resolution  could  only  arise  from  parlia<^ 
mentary  infatuation.  He  should  not  op* 
pose  it,  but  when  all  the  Resolutions  came 
to  be  disposed  of,  he  should  endeavour  in 
two  or  three  concise  Resolutions  to  express 
the  real  state  of  the  Company's  affairs. — 
This  Resolution,  together  with  the  6th, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  question  being  put  on  the  seventh 
Resolution, 

Mr.  Crecvty  observed,  that  this  Resola- 
tion,  which  obliged  the  Company  to  sepa- 
rate their  political  from  their  commercial 
accounts,  would  be  of.  no  avail,  as  the 
Company  wo«ld,  according  to  custom, 
refer  every  thmg  to  political  expence. 

l^rdCastUreagh  said,  that  the  Company 
would  be  checked  by  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul. 

The  Resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  eighth  Resolution,  concerning 
India-built  shipping,  was  negatived,  lord 
Castlereagh  having  stated,  that  it  was  his 
intention  to  omit  this  subject  in  the  Bilh 

On  reading  tho  ninth  Resolution, 

Mr.  Crcevey  objected  to  the  Company 
making  dividends,  without  having  in  fact 


any  profits;  whereas,  in  former  times, 
they  applied  to  parliament,  when  tlie 
funds  out  of  which  those  dividends  were 
payable  were  net  sufficient,  and  this 
wholesome  practice  gave  the  House  a  pm* 
ramount  controol  over  their  managenient» 
By  their  charter  the  dividends  were  to  be 
paid  out  of  the  surplus  of  the  territorial 
revenue  in  India,  afVer  discharging  the 
necessary  expences,  but  now  they  were  in 
the  practice  of  making  dividends  for 
themselves  at  any  rate«  and  for  which  they 
provided  by  loans  or  any  other  way  they 
thought  most  canvenient.  It  was  not  to 
he  endured,  that  after  the  experience  the 
House  YoA  had,  the  Company  should  bsve 
another  lease  of  20  years,  to  go  on  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  manner.  He  thought 
it  necessary,  in  consequence,  to  proTidle  a 
clause  by  which  they  should  be  prevented 
from  making  dividends  for  themselves 
unless  they  bad  really  a  surplus  of  territo- 
rial revenue,  and  obliging  them,  iu  case 
this  should  fail,  to  apply  to  parliament. 

Mr.  Fresttm  thought  the  Company  ooght 
to  have  their  funds  at  their  own  disponJ, 
unlcM  parliament  should  come  forward  to 
gurantee  the  payment  of  their  dividends. 

Lord  Ca$tkrcagh  denied  that  the  Com* 
pany's  dividends  were  to  be  paid  out  of 
their  territorial  funds.  The  trade  with 
China  alone  was  sufl^ient  to  cover  their 
dividends.  Their  dividends  were  paid 
out  of  the  net  produce  of  their  sales  at 
home. 

Mr.  Creevey  thought  the  noble  lord  and 
he  differed  only  ia  appearance,  but  not  ia 
point  of  fact  ,  The  diitidends  were  freia 
the  net  produce  of  the  sdes,  but  these  sales 
were  from  investments  made  in  India,  en 
the  faith  of  the  territorial  revenue. 

Lord  CastUrcaghstdd,  it  was  the  intentioB 
of  the  Resolution  to  prevent  the  Comfmay 
from  applying  their  territorial  revenue  te 
purposes  of  commerce  withoat  the  spedal 
consent  of  the  Board  of  Controul,  as  there 
would,  in  that  case,  bean  uaCurcompeti- 
tion  against  the  private  trader. 

Sir  John  Newpiurt  wished  to  have  seme 
parliamentary  cheek  on  the  Company, 
with  respect  to  their  dividends,  as  the 
Company,  ha  contended,  bad  been  known 
to  borrow  money  from  thia  country,  and 
send  it  out  to  India,  ibr  the  perpose  e£ 
procuring  investments,  out  of  which  the 
dividends  have  been  paid  here. 

The  Resolfition  was  then  agreed  to,  as 
were  also  the  tenth  and  eleventh  Reselu* 
tiens. 

Lord  Caakreagh  than  moved  ^m  third 
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Befoimion,  which  btd  been  preTioasly 
postponed. 

Mr.  Baring  expressed  his  wisb>  rather 
to  go  on  with  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
Resolutions ;  and  to  postpone  the  third  till 
to-morrow^  as  a  right  hon.  friend  of  bis> 
(Mr.  Tierney),  who  proposed  making  an 
amendment  on  this  Resolution,  was  still 
confined,  from  the  unfortunate  accident 
he  had  met  with,  but  would  be  able,  in 
all  probability,  to  attend  in  his  place  to* 
morrow. 

Lord  €a$ikreagh  was  anxious  to  afibrd 
every  accomm^ation ;  but  any  post- 
ponement till  to-morrow  would  be  ex- 
uemely  inconvenient,  as  there  were  other 
matters  of  sufficient  importance  to  occupy 
the  whole  of  to-morrow  night. 

The  third  Resolution  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Baring  was  aware  of  the  inconve- 
nience which  would  arise  ffiom  delaying 
the  progress  of  this  important  question, 
and  could  only  have  been  induced  to  pro- 
pose the  postponement  of  the  considera- 
tion of  the  third  Resolution,  in  the  appre- 
hension that  the  time  of  the  House  might 
be  occupied  in  discussing  those  which  re- 
mained. As,  however,  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient not  to  acquiesce  in  his  suggestion, 
be  should  take  the  liberty  of  proposing  an 
amendment,  which  was  consistent  with 
that  his  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Tierney) 
had  in  contemplation.  The  object  of  the 
present  Resolution  was  to  throw  open  the 
trade  to  India  altogether.  This  was  a 
measure  of  so  much  importance,  that  he 
thought  it  ought  not  to  be  adopted  with 
too  much  precipitation.  He  thought  it 
much  better  that  the  proposed  alteration 
in  the  trade  as  it  at  present  existed,  should 
be  effected  gradually,  and  to  this  end  he 
conceived  the  best  course  to  pursue,  in  the 
first  instance,  would  be,  at  the  same  time 
that  vessels  were  allowed  to  sail  from 
every  port  of  the  empire  to  India,  that  in 
their  return  they  should  be  confined  to  the 
port  of  London  only.  He  meant  not  by 
thb  arrangement  to  confine  the  trade  ul- 
timately to  the  port  of  London,  but  he  did 
think  that  such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
would  tend  to  dissipate  many  of  those 
alarms  which  were  now  felt  in  the  con- 
templation of  the  intended  changes.  As 
it  respected  the  merchants,  this  arrange- 
ment would  be  found  most  advantageous; 
and,  in  the  end,  he  was  inclined  to  think 
that  all  parties  would  find  themselves  in  a 
more  beneficial  situation.  By  this  plan, 
also,  the  gentlemen  of  the  out-ports  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  trying  that  expe- 
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riinent  without  any  possibility  of  danger 
to  themselves,  and  the  government  would 
have  the  advantage  of  witnessing  the  ef- 
fect of  the  experiment  without  endanger- 
ing their  revenue.  He  was  aware  that 
the  port  of  London  could  have  no  parti- 
cular claim  to  preference,  except  so  far  as 
it  was  best  calculated  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  the  merchants  in  general.  £sta-, 
blishments  had  been  formed  in  the  port, 
of  London,  however,  with  the  view  of 
affording  facilities  to  a  trade  of  such  mag- 
nitude, which  did  not  exist  in  other  porti^ 
and  he  thought  it  but  fair  that  those  persons 
who  had  embarked  in  these  establishments 
should  have  every  encouragement  which 
circumstances  would  allow,  and  not  be 
hurled  at  once  into  ruin.  By  taking  this 
sort  of  middle  course,  that  asperity  of  dis*. 
appointment,  which,  under  other  circum- 
stances, might  arise,  would  be  avoided, 
and  the  measure  would  be  regarded  in  a 
less  obnoxious  light.  If  the  House  agreed 
to  the  amendment  which  he  should  pro- 
pose, it  would  be  easy  to  suggest  other 
regulations  which  its  adoption  would  na- 
turally require.  The  House  might  not  be 
inclined  to  agree  in  the  view  which  he 
took  of  the  case,  but,  in  all  events,  jie  en- 
treated them,  in  making  the  experiment 
they  had  in  view,  to  be  cautious,  and  weigh 
well  the  possible  results  as  well  to  private 
individuals  as  to  the  nation  at  large.  The 
hon.  gentleman  concluded  by  moving  an 
amendment,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
confine  the  return  of  vessels  from  India  to 
the  port  of  London.  If  this  amendment 
was  agreed  to,  he  should  propose  such  a 
limited  period  for  the  continuance  of  the 
arrangement,  as  the  House  might  be  dis- 
posed to  agree  to.  He  would,  for  the  pre- 
sent, propose  five  years. 

Mr.  Gra^ll  supported  the  amendment, 
on  the  ground  that  such  a  limitation  would 
operate  to  the  better  security  of  the  reve- . 
nue,  and  would  offer  a  more  convenient 
market  for  foreigners. 

Sir  John  Newport  opposed  the  general 
principle  of  the  third  Resolution,  and  said, 
that  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man only  went  to  confine  the  delusion  to 
a  shorter  period  than  that  which  the  Re- 
solution itself  proposed.  If  it  really  was 
the  interest  of  the  merchants  to  make  their 
return  to  the  port  of  London,  they  had  it 
in  their  power  so  to  do  under  the  present 
clause  :  it  was  unnecessary,  therefore,  to 
come  to  any  specific  regulation  for  that 
purpose.  In  his  opinion,  the  out-pocta 
had  already  ceded  too  much,  and  had  got 
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much  lefs  than  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect ;  he  most  object^  therefore^  to  any 
proposition  which  tended,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  to  lessen  those  privileges  which 
the  noble  lord  was  inclined  to  grant  them. 
The  object  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
moved  the  itoendment,  seemed  to  be,  to 
bring  under  the  eye  and  controul  of  the 
East  India  Company  those  persons  who 
were  iheir  competitors  in  trade.  Thb  was 
the  very  thing  which  he  deprecated. 
What  he  was  anxious  for  was,  that  the 
trade  should  be  perfectly  free  and  un- 
shackled. To  attain  this,  he  had  already 
used  his  most  strenuous  exertions,  and 
haying  failed,  \t  now  only  remained  for 
him  to  take  care  that  no  new  shackles 
were  imposed,  or  no  new  measure  adopt- 
ed, the  effect  of  which  would  be,  to  render 
the  arrangements  of  the  noble  lord  more 
oppressive  than  they  at  present  really 
were.  He  should,  therefore,  give  his  de- 
cided negative  to  the  amendment  of  his 
hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Fining  advocated  the  claims  of  the 
out-ports,  and  contended  that  they  only 
asked  to  participate  in  the  same  advantages 
which  were  already  enjoyed  by  the  Ame- 
ricans. He  denied  that  the  opening  of 
the  trade  to  India  was  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  House  would  agree  with  him  in  be- 
lieving, that  from  the  evidence  which  had 
been  submitted,  the  certainty  of  success 
was  clear  and  manifest.  As  to  danger, 
none  was  to  be  apprehended.  Those  gen- 
tlemen who  had  been  examined  at  the  bar, 
had  distinctly  stated,  that  no  apprehen- 
sions were  to  be  entertained  that  any  con- 
siderable number  of  persons  would  attempt 
to  settle  in  India,  and  if  they  did,  the  re- 
gulations which  were  there  in  existence 
would  be  quite  adequate  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  any  ill  consequences  from 
•uch  an  event.  With  respect  to  the  propo- 
sition of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  moved 
the  amendment,  he  thought  it  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  he  had  ever  heard. 
It  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  saying 
to  the  out-ports,  '*  we  will  grant  you  a 
free  trade  to  India,  but  will  deprive  you, 
by  bringing  you  to  the  port  of  London, 
of  the  advantages  which  you  would  be 
likely  to  derive  from  such  a  privilege.'* 
He  denied  that  it  was  the  interest  of  the 
merchants  of  the  out-ports  to  bring  their 
goods  to  the  port  of  London.  He  would 
ask,  could  it  be  the  interest  of  the  manu- 
facturers  of  Lancashire  to  have  their  cot- 
tons  brought  to  London  instead  of  to 
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Liverpool  ?  Would  it  not  be  far  more  for 
their  benefit  to  have  the  raw  material  of 
their  manufactures  brought  to  that  port 
which  was  most  convenient  to  the  place  of 
its  consutnption?  For  his  own  part,  he 
was  distinctly  of  opinion  that  the  out-ports 
should  be  perfectly  free  to  take  their  car* 
goes  to  whatever  place,  in  their  own  opi- 
nion, might  be  most  conducive  to  their  in* 
terests.  With  regard  to  the  alarm  which 
was  felt  respecting  the  collection  of  the 
revenue,  he  denied  that  any  just  ground 
existed  for  such  an  alarm,  and  contended 
that  the  smuggling  in  the  out-poru  was 
nothing  when  compared  with  the  port  of 
London.  If  this  argument  was  once  ad* 
mitted  it  might  as  well  be  said  that  the 
vessels  from  the  West  Indies  and  other 
places  should  be  excluded  from  the  ont- 
ports. 

Mr.  Proikeroc  said,  the  merchants  of  the 
out-ports  were  infinitely  obliged  to  the 
hon.  gentleman  whd  had  moved  the  amend- 
ment for  the  care  which  he  seemed  to  take 
of  their  interests.  They  could  hardly 
help  regarding  his  profeaed  friendship  for 
them,  however,  with  some  degree  of  dis- 
trust, vrhen  they  recollected  that  he  had 
come  down  that  night,  as  the  professed 
representative  of  a  right  hon.  gentleman 
(Mr.  Tierney ),  who  was  the  acknowledged 
advocate  of  the  East  India  Company — 

**  Tiroeo  Danaos  et  dona  fereutes.*' 
The  seneral  policy  of  the  measure  pre- 
pared for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
was  so  evident,  that  it  required  little  arga- 
ment  to  support  it.  Nothing  could  be 
more  satisfactory  to  him  than  to  find  that 
the  general  merits  of  this  measure  had 
been  acceded  to  by  the  Hou^e  upon  no 
other  evidence  than  that  which  bad  been 
presented  by  the  India  Company  itself. 
The  out- ports  had  an  immense  body  of 
evidence  which  th^y  could  have  brought 
forward,  but  this  he  was  extremely  happy 
to  find  was  wholly  uiioecessary.  In  con- 
clusion, the  hon.  gentleman  said  he  per- 
fectly agreed  in  what  had  fallen  from  the 
hon*  member  who  spoke  last. 

Mr.  Robert  TWitfoa  observed,  that  there 
had  been  already  so  much  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  should  have  felt  it  unnecessary 
to  make  any  further  remarks,  but  that  he 
was  influenced  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  enter 
his  protest  against  the  measures  that  were 
in  contemplation,  which  he  considered 
most  dangerous  and  detrimental  to  the 
country.  The  cause  of  the  success  of 
the  Americans  in  the  trade  to  India  con- 
sisted in  their  neutral  character,  and  ha 
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deeply  regretted  that  they  had  ever  been 
admitted  to  a  participation  of  that  trade ; 
but  aniess  they  could  transform  the  out- 
ports  into  neutrals/  they  could  not  give 
them  the  advantages  possessed  by  the 
Americans.  There  was  great  delusion 
opon  this  subject — delusion  which  was  al- 
most become  proverbial :  but  yet  it  was 
so  eagerly  sought  by  the  out-ports,  that  he 
might  apply  to  them  the  line  in  the  old 
•onff— 

«'  iJttle  Water  Wagtail,  come  and  be  killed." 
The  gentlemen  of  the  out-ports  were  ready 
to  be  killed — they  embraced  the  delusion, 
and  would  suffer  destructive  consequences. 
If  no  beneficial  effect  could  be  proved  to 
be  likely  to  arise,  the  proposed  change 
should  not  take  place.  They  should  not> 
with  a  sweeping  hand,  turn  adrift  those 
numerous  classes  of  persons  who  had  been 
ingraffed  on  the  present  system  for  a 
period  of  200  years.  It  was  true,  that  in 
one  sense  their  lease  was  out,  but  he  bad 
always  beard,  that  when  the  tenant  had 
been  an  improving  and  'eligible  one,  a 
sensible  landlord  seldom  refused  a  renewal 
of  it,  unless  when  a  much  greater  benefit 
could  be  expected  by  not  doing  so,  which 
was  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance. 
A  great  statesman,  now  no  more,  had  once 
exclaimed,  **  Perish  commerce — live  the 
constitution  V*  he  would  adopt  his  words, 
and  apply  them  to  the  proposed  commerce 
of  the  out-ports^— he  would  say.  Perish 
that  c6mmerce — live  the  constitution ! 
Live  the  country  !  Live  all  that  was  valua- 
ble, either  in  this  country  or  in  India !  It 
was  for  the  good  of  the  whole  empire  that 
every  commodity  should  be  brought  from 
India  to  the  port  of  London.  The  Com- 
pany were  often  taunted  with  having 
given  up  the  export  trade,  by  some  gen- 
tlemen, while  others  charged  them  with 
not  being  disposed  to  give  up  any  thing. 
Now,  he  thought  it  rather  hard  to  be 
tannted  in  both  ways,  and  the  fact  was, 
that  they  had  never  given  up  the  export 
trade,  there  had  been  only  something 
said  of  it  in  conversation.  The  jl^esent 
measure,  he  contended,  was  the  conse- 
quence of  disappointment  in  every  other 
trade,  for  which  the  Company  were  now 
to  suffer.  In  this  spirit  of  blind  specu- 
lation skates  and  warming-pans  had  been 
sent  to  a  climate  where  ice'  was  a  phe- 
nomenon totally  unknown.  Scrambling 
and  clamour  would  surely  attend  the  open- 
ing of  the  trade,  which,  bethought,  should 
be  more  wisely  confined  to  Billingsgate 
than  extended  to  the  oat-portt.    With  re- 


spect to  the  taunting  language  about  con- 
ceding and  conciliating,  he  said,  the  Com- 
pany had  conceded  nothing,  though  they 
were  willing  to  adopt  any  fair  and  liberal 
measure  of  arrangement. 

Mr.  Pinlay  said,  in  explanation,  that  he 
did  not  desire  the  outports  to  be  made 
neutral,  but  placed  on  the  same  footing  at  ' 
neutrals  in  India. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  that  he  saw  some  diffi- 
culties in  deciding  upon  the  present  ques- 
tion, but  firom  a  fair  and  impartial  consi- 
deration of  all  the  circumstances,  he 
thought  it,  on  the  whole,  most  desirable, 
that  the  East  India  Company  should  ac- 
quiesce in  the  regulations  which  had  been 
submitted  to  the  legislature.  On  one  point 
he  entertained  no  doubt,  that  of  giving  the 
import  trade  to  the  out-ports,  when  they 
gave  them  the  export  trade.  The  incon- 
veniences which  would  result  from  chang- 
ing place,  from  delays  which  would  arise 
by  the  necessity  of  having  two  ware- 
houses, instead  of  the  merchant  bringing 
bis  cargo  at  once  to  his  own  door,  and  the 
loss  of  time  in  waiting  for  the  sales  of  the 
Company,  three,  four,  or  five  months, 
would  be  productive  of  great  loss  and  in- 
jury to  the  merchant  at  the  out-port,  who 
might  thus  lose  the  opportunity  of  re*ship» 
ping  his  goods  for  another  market.  Such 
a  proposition  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
merest  mockery.  Much  had  been  said 
also  of  the  danger  which  would  be  incur- 
red in  the  department  of  the  revenue,  by 
suffering  the  out-ports  to  import  direct 
from  India,  but  this  apprehended  danger, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  appeared  to 
him  most  visionary.  The  Company  bad 
laid  much  more  stress  on  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Vivian,  the  solicitor  of  the  excise, 
than  on  that  of  the  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms and  excise.  For  his  part,  he  knew 
Mr.  Vivian,  and  entertained  the  highest 
respect  for  his  character  and  ability,  but 
he  was  the  last  person  whom  he  would 
consent  to  take  as  authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject^ nor  had  he  ever  re>d  any  thing  more 
misconceived  than  his  evidence.  He  bad 
said  so  to  Mr.  Vivian  himself,  for  he  would 
assert  nothing  there  that  he  had  not  men- 
tioned in  his|)resence.  For  his  own  part, 
he  believed  there  was  more  danger  of 
smuggling  in  the  port  of  London,  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  The  facilities 
for  illicit  practice  from  the  channel  up  to 
London  on  each  side  were  innumerable, 
nor  with  all  the  assiduity  that  could  be  ex- 
erted, was  it  found  possible  to  prevent  it.  • 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  commented 
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OD  the  eridence  of  Mr.  ViTiani  tnd  ad- 
duced several  argaments  and  hcts  to  dit- 
prove  the  statements  which  had  been  made 
relative  to  this  part  of  the  subject^  and 
concladed  by  again  expressing  his  firm 
conviction,  that  all  the  fears  of  smuggling 
were  visionary,  and  that  the  manifests 
would  be  sufficient  to  protect  the  revenue 
from  this  evil. 

Mr.  Grant,  senior,  obsenred,  that  the  first 
expectation  which  bad  been  entertained  of 
the  great  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
opening  the  trade  appeared  now,  in  a  great 
degree,  to  have  subsided,  while  the  mea- 
sures which  had  first  been  contended  for 
were  contended  for  still  as  strongly  as 
ever.  Whatever  opinion  might  be  enter- 
tained of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
Company  during  the  period  they  had  en- 
joyed the  exclusive  trade  to  India,  the  vast 
importance  of  the  subject  in  all  its  branches 
should  be  well  weighed>more  particularly 
as  there  was  another  great  interest  de- 
pending on  the  resalt  of  their  decision, 
whose  happiness  or  mi^ry  would  in  so 
great  a.  degree  be  affected  by  it.  The 
chief  arguments  which  had  been  advanced 
by  the  opponents  of  the  C<mipany  were 
founded  in  theory  and  presumption,  while 
the  evidence  of  facts  was  invariably 
against  them.  The  consequences  which 
were  likely  to  follow  could  not  be  reme- 
diied  by  any  after  regulation.  The  hon. 
gentleman  then  advanced  a  variety  of  ar- 

Suments  on  the  danger  of  smuggling,  and 
efended  the  conduct  of  the  Company 
from  the  charges  brought  against  them. 
It  would  be  extremely  proper  to  make 
tome  experiment  on  a  less  extended  scale, 
by  the  success  of  which  they  would  be 
able  to  legislate  a  measure  of  larger  com- 
pass, should  the  nation  in  future  deem 
iuch  a  measure  proper.  He  cordially 
•opported  the  motion  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  disposed  to  give  full 
credit  to  the  directors  for  sincerity,  and 
for  believing  th^^  assertions  which  they 
made  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian  trade  ; 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  give  up  his 
judgment  to  them,  or  believe  that  the 
merchants  of  the  out-ports  were  not 
equally  capable  of  judging  with  the  East- 
India  Company,  how  far  a  free  trade  to 
India  could  be  carried  on  to  advantage. 
The  people  of  the  North  country  could 
build  ships  fit  to  sail  round  the  world  as 
well  as  the  £ast  India  Company.  The 
two  ships  in  which  captain  Cook  jailed 
round  tha  world  were  built  at  Whitby. 
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Captain  Cook  himself  was  a  Yorkshire- 
man,  and  chose  those  ships  in  prefereooe 
to  any  other,  and  he  believed  they  lasted 
uncommonly  well.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  East-India  Company  fitted  out  ships 
20,  30,  and  even  40  per  cent,  dearer  than 
ordinary  merchants  did.  He  was  informed 
by  one  of  the  Company's  ship-buildefs 
whom  he  would  not  name,  that  the  Com- 
pany paid  for  their  shipping  40/.  per  ton. 
He  asked  that  gentleman  at  what  rate  he 
could  fit  oat  a  merchantman  for  Calcutta, 
in  his  own  way,  and  he  said  he  thoaght  be 
could  do  for  25/.  that  for  which  the  Com- 
pany were  paying  40/.  This  was  carry- 
ing  on  trade  at  an  extraordinary  rate  in- 
deed! The  India  Company's  ships  were 
fitted  up  very  expensively ;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  necessary  to  fit  <Hit  vessels  so 
expensively  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  goods  to  India.  The  captains  in  the 
North  were  quite  astonished  when  told  of 
the  expence  of  the  Company's  ships.  The 
hon.  gentleman  ridiculed  the  pretensions 
of  the  India  Company  to  continue  the  mo- 
nopoly, because  they  had  been  sufifered  lo 
monopolize  so  long.  Indeed,  these  pre- 
tensions ,  called  to  his  memory  a  Petitioo 
which  was  presented  in  the  15th  century 
from  Bridport,  praying  the  king  and 
council  not  to  allow  hawsers  and  cables 
to  be  manufactured  in  any  other  part  of 
England,  because  the  inhabitants  of  that 
place  had  derived  considerable  benefit 
from  having  long  exclusively  enjoyed  the 
manufacture  of  these  articles.  He  also 
recollected  a  petition  from  Worcester,  that 
no  village  in  the  neighbourhood  should  be 
allowed  to  manufacture  woollen  cloth,  but 
that  the  manufacture  should  be  confined  to 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  because  they 
had  long  derived  great  advantage  from  it. 
But  many  other  instances,  of  equally  ab- 
surd pretension,  might  be  quoted  \  none, 
however,  he  musi  confess,  at  all  on  a  par, 
or  approaching  to  par  with  the  pretensions 
set  forth  upon  this  subject  by  the  mer- 
chants upon  the  \i^x^%  of  the  Thamei.  In 
fact,  Itheir  monopoly  was  so  excessive, 
that  government  could  not  send  a  thief  to 
Botany  Bay,  without  a  licence  from  the 
India  Company,  and  it  occurred  to  him, 
that  a  friend  of  his  at  Hull  having  once 
hired  a  ship  to  government,  for  taking  out 
transports,  brought  home  some  wood, 
which,  of  course,  be  was  obliged  to  com- 
mit to  the  warehouses  of  the  India  Com- 
pany. For  this  article  his  friend  paid 
350/. ;  and  it  was  actually  sold  by  the 
Con^pany  for  50/.    Such  was  the  &tie  of 
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•  priTale  trader  under  the  discretion  of  ibis 
fiunodf  Company,  in  praise  of  which  so 
many  writers  had  been  lately  in  such  ac- 
tifitv,  as  to  deluge  the  country  with  their 
productions.  Among  these  writers  he  had 
lately  seen  the  name  of  Macpherson,  who 
was,  he  understood,  pretty  remarkable  for 
book-making,  and  this  gentleman,  in  a 
work  entitled  <'  The  History  of  the  India 
Company,''  asserted,— what  would  the 
House  conjecture? — why,  that  the  com- 
mercial and  political  administration  of  that 
Company  was  as  near  perfeotioil  as  possi- 
ble. Who  paid  for  the  writing  of  this 
book  he  did  not  know,  though  certain  re- 
viewers had  hinted  pretty  strongly  at  the 
matter.  In  opposition  to  all  these  writ- 
ings, there  were  but  few  on  the  other  side. 
One  of  these  few,  however,  very  recently 
published,  had  just  come  under  his  view, 
and  among  other  extracts  of  letters  frofh 
Calcutta  it  was  stated  that  the  Indian  go- 
vernment, aware  no  doubt  of  the  object  of 
the  pending  discussion,  had  imposed  a 
duty  of  8  per  cent,  upon  ail  cotton  ex- 
ported by  private  merchants,  while  the 
India  Company  were  to  pay  no  duty  what- 
ever. Such  was  the  liberality  of  the 
Cocfipany  towards  private  traders,  and  he 
hoped  the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  the  noble  lord  (Castle- 
reagh)  would  take  care  to  provide  against 
similar  exactions  in  future:  for  if  the 
agents  of  the  Company  should  be  at  li- 
berty to  exercise  such  partiality,  the  open- 
ing of  the  India  trade  to  private  merchaqtt 
would  be  quite  a  mockery,  as  no  mer« 
chanu  could  calculate  upon  success  asainst 
the  rivalry  of  the  India  Company,  if  op- 

S>sed  by  such  a  system.  As  to  what  the 
ouse  had  heard  upon  the  subject  of 
smuggling,  which  it  was  alleged  must  go 
to  a  great  extent  if  the  trade  were  ex- 
tended to  the  out-ports,  and  so  fully 
opened  to  private  traders,  it  was  a  fact 
generally  reported,  that  there  was  more 
smuggling  from  the  ships  of  the  India 
Company  than  from  all  the  shipping  of 
England  besides.  The  report  was,  indeed, 
justified  by  the  extreme  precautions  ge- 
nerally taken  to  prevent  such  smuggling, 
revenue  cutters  being  uniformly  sent  to 
watch  the  ships  of  the  India  Company  as 
soon  as  they  were  understood  to  come 
Within  reach  of  land.  Now,  with  respect 
to  the  danger  said  to  be  apprehended  mm 
the  introduction  of  strangers  into  India, 
be  thought  the  apprehension  quite  chime- 
rical, while  he  could  not  help  considering 
it  as  most  extraordinary*  that  the  mann- 
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facturers  of  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
should  .be  excluded  from  trying  whether 
they  could,  by  penetrating  into  the  coun- 
try, induce  the  Indian  people  to  buy  sbme 
of  those  wares  which  all  other  people  in 
the  world  to  whom  access  could  be  found, 
were  enticed  to  deal  in.  He  would  ask 
upon  what  principle  our  manufacturers 
should  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing this  experiment,  especially  as  it  was 
stated  in  evidence  that  for  the  last  twenty 
years  the  people  of  India  had  not  bought 
a  single  new  article  of  British  produce  ? 
This,  he  was  persuaded,  could  not  be  the 
case,  if  the  people  of  those  extensive  terri- 
tories were  accessible  to  the  enterprise  of 
British  manufacturers.  But  he  trusted  that 
opportunity  for  such  access  would  in  fu- 
ture be  fully  granted,  and  not  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  agents  of  the  India  Com- 
pany. The  hon.  gentleman  quoted  the 
authority  of  lord  Wellesley  in  support  of 
the  opinion  that  the  trade  of  India  should 
be  so  fully  open  as  to  enable  British  mer- 
chants to  bring  home  the  whole  produce 
of  India,  which  the  India  Company  were 
notoriously  unable  to  do,  and  which  in 
consequence  was  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
ported by  foreigners,  who  could,  as  well 
as  our  own  private  merchants,  carry  on 
the  India  trade  with  more  advantage  than 
the  Company,  because  they  incurred  less 
expence  in  freight  or  shipping,  reouired  a 
less  crew,  and  could  accomplish  the  voy- 
age within  a  much  shorter  period,  the 
American  ships  having  often  performed 
the  voyage  to  and  from  India  in  four  or 
five  months.  From  these  considerations^ 
and  persuaded  that  the  opening  of  the  trade' 
would  operate  to  increase  the  shipping,  the 
seamen,  and  the  revenue  of  England,  he 
declared  his  intention  to  support  the  ori* 
ginal  Resolution. 

Sir  Wiiliam  CuriU  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
East  India  Company,  which  from  its  ori- 
ginal establishment  had  contributed  most 
materially  to  benefit  the  country — a  Com- 
pany whose  shipping  and  various  resources 
had  often  been  most  successfully  employed 
for  the  service  of  the  empire— -a  Company 
which  had,  by  introducing  the  article  of 
tea,  actually  contributed  no  less  than  four 
millions  to  our  annual  revenue.  Witli 
such  claims,  he  thought  the  claims  of  the 
East  India  Company  entitled  to  the  pecu- 
liar attention  of  the  British  parliament. 
He  was  astonished  to  hear  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  had  last  sat  down  adduce  the 
failure  of  an  alderman,  in  a  speculation 
to  Botany  Bav,  as  an  argument  against 
(2Y)       • 
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^he  East  India  Company.  That  aldennan, 
whoever  be  might  be,  seemed  to  know 
Tery  little  of  the  basioess  of  a  merchaot, 
akboogh  (he  part  of  the  country  to  which 
be  presumed  him  to  belong  was  allowed 
to  produce  men  of  veryacotf  knowledge. 
With  respect  to  the  shipping  employed  by 
the  £a8t  India  Company,  he  would  appeal 
to  any  man  of  sense,  whether  they  could 
be  built  for  251.  per  ton  ?  Could  any  pri- 
Tate  ship,  built  at  such  an  expence,  be 
capable  of  contending  against  an  enemy  of 
the  description  oppoMd  to  the  ships  of  the 
Company  ?  or  could  such  private  ships  be 
fit  for  the  service  of  the  country,  in  the 
«Tent  of  a  war  breaking  out,  under  such 
circumstances  as  th^  Company's  shipping 
had  to  contend  with  ? 

Mr.  Abercromhy  Robinson  replied  to  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Thomson  with  respect 
to  the  sale  of  private  property  in  the 
Company's  warehouses.  Th^  regulation 
of  duties  which  had  been  alluded  to,  had 
jaot  proceeded  from  the  Court  of  Directors, 
but  was  merely  local,  and  he  was  clearly 
of  opinion  that  no  alteration  should  take 
place  in  that  respect  without  the  sanction 
of  the  authorities  at  home.  He  should 
▼ote  for  the  Amendment,  though  he  was 
of  opinion  it  did  not  go  far  enough* 

Mr.  Thmoi  CourtenayntLxd,  he  had  listen- 
ed to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  director  who 
•poke  last  with  much  pleasure,  because  its 
tendency  was  to  bring  the  House  back  to 
tbe  real  question  before  it.  The  hon. 
chairman  of  the  Company  had  spoken 
early  in  the  evening ;  but  true  it  was,  be 
bad  said  something  about  Smithfield,  and 
something  about  Billingsgate,  as  if  to  put 
them  in  mind  that  tbe  question  really  re* 
lated  to  the  city  of  London  ;  yet,  nearer 
to  the  question  he  had  not  gone.  He, 
however,  could  not  withhold  his  surprize 
from  the  conduct,  of  those  who  opposed 
the  system  that  was  wished  to  be  esta- 
blished, for  they  would  thereby  support 
an  untried,  unmitigated,  and  outrageous 
system  of  monopoly— he  would  say  fur* 
ther,  that  the  supporters  of  the  Amend- 
ment could  not  be  considered  the  friends 
even  of  the  present  system.  The  transfer 
of  British  capital  to  India  he  could  not 
consider,  with  an  honourable  director,  as 
m  danger;  it  was  not  considered  as 
such  by  lord  Wellesley.  He  thought  the 
people  of  India  had  a  right  to  as  great  an 
extension  of  the  private  trade  as  was  pos« 
sible  tor  accomplish;  and  if  ultimately 
the  increase  of  the  trade  of  India  should 
become  such  as  to  supersede  that  of  this 
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ooontry— why,  it  would  be  e  dnpensmtkNi 
of  Providence  to  which  we  ought  to  sob- 
mit.  He  thought  the  House  ought  to  ne^ 
gative  the  Resolutioa  before  them,  or  W 
exclude  the  Aoiendment. 

Mr.  Marriott  argued  in  favour  of  epen« 
ing  the  trade.  He  treated  the  danger 
which  was  apprehended  iron  tbe  influx  of 
strangers  into  India  as  chimerical ;  and 
contended,  that  the  Company  tbenselvea 
appeared  to  have  abandoned  that  ground 
of  opposition,  because  it  was  futile  to  sup* 
pose,  that  more  danger  was  to  be  appre* 
bended  from  persons  proceeding  from  the 
out-ports  and  returning  there,  than  from 
those  who  proceeded  n'om  the  out»poils, 
and  afterwards  entered  the  port  of  London. 
With  respect  to  the  increased  facility  pf 
smuggling  he  observed,  that  the  large 
vessels  of  the  Company  afibrded  greater 
cJ()portunities  for  the  concealment  of  goods, 
than  the  comparatively  small  ships  which 
would  be  employed  by  the  private  mer- 
chant could  present.  And  be  was  con- 
vinced, that  many  years  would  elapse, 
before  the  private  trade  would  give  rise 
to  so  much  smuggling,  as  was  at  present 
carried  on  in  the  ships  of  the  East  India 
Company, 

Mr.  ForAsf  complained  of  therestricttmis 
laid  upon  the  private  trade,  and  shoold  the 
sovereignty  be  continued  to  tbe  Com* 
pany,  be  feared  any  explanation  that 
might  be  m&de  would  be  of  little  avail* 
He  wished  the  Company  had  confined 
themselves  to  the  Cbina  trade,  and  left 
that  of  India  open  to  the  private  traders. 
The  Company  should  be  bound  to  give 
every  facility  to  private  trade,  and  no 
alteration  on  the  subject  of  the  exist- 
ing duties  should  take  place  without  the 
sanction  of  the  government  at  home.  But 
the  Company  wished  to  establish  an  ex- 
clusive trade  in  India,  and  these  lords  of 
Asia  were  in  the  practice  of  opening  sbopa 
for  breeches,  pantaloons,  stockings,  and 
similar  articles,  as  stated  in  private  letters, 
of  which  the  hon.  gentleman  read  a  Ta- 
riety  of  extracts.  In  the  year  1793  the 
number  of  Europeans  in  India  had  amount- 
ed to  15,000,  now  they  were  30,000,  and 
piece  goods  had  become  in  great  request 
among  the  natives.  The  investments  order- 
ed from  India  this  year,  by  the  Company, 
amounted  to  four  millions  sterling— double 
the  raloe  of  what  had  ever  been  ordered 
before. 

Mr.  ilffctf  lamisnted,  that  notwithstand- 
ing-the  Tflcrious  services  whidi  tbe  emjpifs 
hs^l  derived  fipom  tbe  patriotic  exertion 
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of  the  Compan  J,  a  disposition  was  mani- 
fested on  all  tides  of  the  House  to  destroy 
a  system  that  had  produped  so  much  good. 
He  contended,  that,  however  the  gentle- 
men who  opposed  the  Company  mi|;ht 
exclaim  against  monopoly*  the  proposition 
which  they  supported  recognized  that 
principle*  since  the  trade  was  to  be  thrown 
open  to  only  a  few  favoured  ports. 

Mr.  Camuiig  observed,  that  when  be 
^sonsidered  the  most  wide  and  complicated 
nature  of  the  subject  they  were  then  dis- 
cassing,  he  was  not  surprized  that  many 
gentlemen  who  had  spoken  upon  it  were 
tempted  to  wander  into  more  discussive 
disquisition,  embracing  all  the  topics  con- 
nected with  it  But,  while  he  thought 
that  some  advantage  resulted  from  allow- 
ing to  hon.  gentlemen  the  liberty  of  such 
diffasion,  he  could  not  but  think  it  would 
be  more  advantageous  if  they  were  to 
confine  their  debate  to  the  specific  sub- 
ject under  discussion;  and  that  more  es- 
pecially on  a  mght,  when,  bv  their  vote, 
they  were  about  to  express  their  opinion 
upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  great 
cause  to  be  tried  before  them.  The  sin- 
gle <}ue8tion  was,  not  whether  the  Indian 
jempire  was  to  be  shaken  by  the  influx  of 
adventurers — not  whether  the  ruin  of  the 
out-ports  was  to  take  place  from  the  eager- 
ness of  injudicious  specolaMon— but  whe- 
ther all  ships  going  to  India  (for  wisely  or 
unwisely*  it  had  been  determined  that 
ahips  should  go  out  from  certain  out-ports), 
were  to  be  confined,  on  their  return,  to 
the  port  of  London.  He,  for  one,  was 
most  willing  to  admit  that  the  motion  of 
the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Baring),  had  been 
brought  forward,  according  to  bis  own  de- 
claration, from  pore  benevolence,  from 
pure  kindness,  from  pure  mercy  to  the 
out-ports.  It  did  not  originate  in  any  de- 
sire to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  Xast 
India  Company ;  it  was  not  to  preserve 
to  that  boay  its  exclusive  monopoly ;  it 
was  not  to  exclude  the  rest  of  the  country 
from  participating  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Eastern  trade !  No — it  was  to  step  be- 
tween the  rashness  of  adventurers  and 
their  ruin ;  it  was  to  implore  the  interpo- 
sition of  parliament  in  behalf  of  heedless 
men  .who  did  not  foresee  their  own  dan- 

fer ;  it  was  to  prevent  that  House  from  in- 
icting  on  those  whose  petitions  loaded 
their  table,  the  intolerable  grie?ance  ef 
granting  the  prayer  of  their  petitions;  it 
was  to  snatch  the  out-ports  from  that 
awful  gulf  of  ruin  into  which  they  were 
^precipitating  themselves;  and  oh !  unex- 


ampled patrioti«m!  to  permit  the  Eaist 
India  Company,  in  the  generous  enthu- 
siasm  of  their  feelings,  to  plunge  into  It 
themselves !  The  out-ports,  like  so  many. 
Curtii,  were  preparing  to  leap  into  tke ' 
abyss  which  they  had  dug,  as  it  were,  by 
their  own  petitions;  but  the  East  India 
Company  rushed  between .  them  and  per- 
dition, and  were  willing  to  sacrifice  th«m- 
selves  fiur  the  good  of  their  country  :  for 
himself,  however,  be  must  own  that  he  did 
not  precisely  see  the  necessity  of  this  self- 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  Directors. 
He  really  thought  the  gentlemen  of  the 
out-ports  were  tolerably  shrewd  and  die- 
cerning,  and  not  in  that  state  of  infantine 
innocence,  and  in  that  simplicity  of  igno* 
ranee,  which  rendered  them  objects  of 
the  humane  interposition  of  parliament* 
He  was  rather  inclined  to  think  they 
might  safely  be  left  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. The  question,  however,  narrowed ' 
to  its  true  limits,  presented  itself  in  a  state 
that  the  Hou^  need  not  long  deliberate 
what  to  do.  It  had  been  complained  by 
the  Directors  that  the  proposition,  as  it 
stood,  would  infallibly  sub?ert  their  em* 
pire  in  India,  throw  its  commerce  into 
confusion,  and  create  distress  from  ene  end 
of  the  kingdom  to  the  other ;  and  they 
fancied  they  had  found  a  panacea  for 
those  evils  in  recalling  to  the  port  of  Lon- 
don all  the  ships  allowed  to  go  from  this 
country.  But  what  relation,  what  propor- 
tion was  there  between  the  evil  and  the 
remedy?  If  it  were  true,  that  sending 
forth  adventurers  from  hence  would  de- 
stroy all  our  interests  in  India,  that  the  al- 
legiance of  our  subjects  there  would  be 
impaired,  that  discord  would  be  sown,  and 
ruin  become  inevitable^  by  what  possible 
magic,  he  would  ask,  could  the  simple 
calling  back  of  tha  ships  to  the  port  of 
London,  not  cure,  but  relieve  those  evils  ? 
How  was  it  to  happen,  that  he  who,  when 
in  India,  would  exhibit  in  his  conduct  the 
worst  features,  that  he  who  would  foment 
dissention  among  the  natives,  who  would 
embro»l  our  affairs,  and  who  would  weaken 
our  authority,  was  to  be  transformed,  not 
•nly  into  an  innocent,  but  into  an  highly 
meritorious  and  useful  being,  by  the  mere 
circumstance,  that  the.  «hip  in  which  he 
had  sailed  from  Liverpool  would,  on  its 
return,  enter  the  port  of  London  ?  What 
relation,  then^  was  there  between  the  cir- 
cumstances?— There  was  this  relation,  and 
he  wished  the  hon.  gentleman  had  openly 
and  candidly  stated  it  as  his  plan :  it  would 
render  the  whole  system  uselese— it  would 
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destroy  the  fabric  which  parliameDt  was 
rearing  with  so  much  care  and  assiduity  ; 
for  the  oot*ports,  thwarted*  crippled,  and 
confined  by  such  a  regulation,  would 
abandon  the  trade,  and  then  the  East 
India  Company  would  ftgain  possess  its 
monopoly  undisturbed.  That  was  the  ob« 
ject  of  the  amendment.  Fire  years  of 
disappointment  and  difficulty  would  damp 
the  spirit  of  enterprize,  and  make  the 
out- ports  reject  the  boon  with  which  par- 

^liament  would  but  mock  them  if  that 
amendment  passed.  The  hon.  member 
had  disclaimed  any  view  to  the  interests 
of  London  in  proposing  his  amendment ; 
and  he  (Mi:.  Canning)  had  no  doubt  that 
disclaimure  had  produced  on  the  minds  of 
mar^y  gentlemen  the  same  impression  that 
it  had  produced  upon  his.  In  the  inno- 
cence of  his  own  apprehension,  he  re* 
garded  it  as  a  Tery  generous  renunciation ; 
and  yet  he  could )  not  help  puzzling  him- 
self to  comprehend  how  the  interests  of 
the  port  of  London  did  not  interfere  with 
ihofe  of  the  out-ports.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  the  same  whether  limited  to  any  one, 
it  would  impose  an  intolerable  fetter  upon 
trade.  It  had  been  said  that  it  was  mo- 
nopoly against  monopoly;  that  Bristol, 
Liferpool,  and  Hull,  were  contending  for 
monopoly,  and  London  wu  contending  for 
monopoly.  He  denied  that,  howe?er: 
Bristol,  Liferpool,  and  Hull,  were  con- 
tending generally  for  the  nation ;  and  it 
was  parliament,  which  in  its  wisdom, 
ll^ought  proper  to  impose  limits.  They 
asked  for  no  limit,  the  prayer  of  their 
petitions  was  for  a  free  trade ;  they  did 
not  prescribe  any  restrictions  :  it  was  par- 
liament who  prescribed  limitation,  and  it 
was  parliament  who  indicated  the  boun- 
daries of  that  limitation,  though  it  was  to 

-  be  remembered  that  parliament  as  yet  bad 
indicated  nothing :  and  it  surely  was  not 
the  fault  of  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Hull, 
that  they  were  in  a  state  of  greater  prepara- 
tion and  forwardness  for  the  reception  of 
the  East  India  trade,  according  to  the  re- 
gulations contemplated  by  government, 
than  any  other  of  the  out-ports.  He  denied, 
however^  absolutely,  that  the  port  with 

*  which  he  was  more  immediately  connected 
(and  he  doubted  not  the  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  other  ports  could  do  the 
tame)  entertained  any  idea  of  exclusive 
privilege,  or  any  desire  of  monopoly,  if 
the  amendment  were  adopted,^  its  direct 
operation  would  he  to  pronounce  trade  to 
be  synonimous  with  the  prosperity  of 
London  only.    The  out-ports  would  be 
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doomed  to  wait  like  hand-maids  upon  the 
metropolis,  and  to  receive,  if  he  might  use 
the  expression,  her  cast  off  clothes  as  tbe 
Ifift  of  her  bounty.  But,  if  they  coold 
impose  such  restrictions  (and  he  did  ii«t 
mean  to  doubt  thepossibility),  would  it 
be  wise  to  do  so?  Would  it  be  prudent  Co 
inipoverish  the  extremities  of  the  empire, 
that  the  head  might  be  swollen  to  a  mor* 
bid  bulk  ?  It  was  not  right  that  Loodoa 
should  be  allowed  to  prosper  ai  the  ez- 

Sence  of  the  other  poru  of  the  kingdom.— 
[e  then  alluded  to  the  continuance  of  an 
arbitrary  power  in  the  resident  govemorm 
of  India,  to  lay  whatever  new  duties  they 
might  please.  The  letter  read  by  his  hon. 
friend  had  been  called  anonymous.  But 
it  was  not  so,  as  it  had  the  sanction  and 
the  names  of  some  of  the  most  respecrtaUe 
merchants  in  India.  A  letter  had  been 
put  into  his  blends  that  night,  which  was 
not  anonymous,  as  it  was  written  by  the 
secretary  of  the  government  of  Bombay, 
in  May,  1810,  to  a  most  respecUble  mer- 
cantile house,  informing  them  that  tbe 
government  had  prohibited  any  exports  of 
pepper  for  England  until  further  orders; 
This  proved  the  abuse  and  the  existence 
of  the  arbitrary  power  which  had  been 
already  noticed.  The  parliament  might 
grant  freedom  of  trade,  but  whilst  thh 
power  was  allowed  to  continue,  it  woold 
defeat  that  freedom.  Was  this  a  sute  that 
such  a  trade  ought  to  be  in  ?  No  soch 
orders  ought  ever  to  be  given  withoot  au- 
thority from  home.  A  necessary  controol 
at  home  was  requisite  over  these  local  aii« 
thorities,  and  if  this  was  duly  arrangtKl, 
he  believed,  notwithstanding  all  the  oppo- 
sition and  disparagement  given,  that  tbe 
interests  of  the  Company,  and  those  of  tbe 
country,  would  not  be  found  incompatible. 

Lord  Casthrtagh  admitted  that  such  a 
regulation  might  happen  from  the  local 
duties,  but  it  was  intended  in  this  Bill  lo 
provide  against  soch  occurrences  as  this 
by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  duties  abroad. 
It  was  intended  that  the  Company  shoold 
pay  the  same  duties  as  the  private  trader 
in  every  case  where  they  came  in  compe- 
tition. 

The  House  then  divided :  For  the  Amend- 
ment, 43;  Against  it  131;  Majority  88. 

Mr.  Baring  then  proposed  another 
Amendment  respecting  the  nomination  of 
the  outporu  to  be  admitted  to  the  free 
trade ;  but  he  ^as  reminded  bv  the  Speaker 
that  he  was  out  of  order,  as  the  House  had 
decided  by  negativing  his  former  amend* 
ment,  that  the  words  as  they  now  stood 
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shoald  stand  part  of  the  ResolotioD.  It 
%voold  therefore  he  necessary  that  the  hod. 
member  put  his  amendment  in  some  other 
shape. 

•Sir  J.  Newport  said^  he  should  propose 
mn  amendment  not  liable  to  this  objection^ 
^vhich  he  thought  would  meet  the  views 
of  vthe  hon.  gentleman.  His  amendment 
was,  that  such  outports  should  be  added, 
from  time  to  time,  as  might  be  determined 
on  by  parliament.  To  vest  the  nomina- 
tion in  goTornment  was  giving  ministers 
too  much  power.  He  therefore  moved, 
that  it  be  added  at  the  end  of  the  first  pa- 
ragraph, **  and  provided  also  that  the 
names  of  such  outports  shall  be  appointed 
by  parliament."  - 

Lord  CaHlereagh  thought  this  rather  an 
extraordinary  sort  of  an  amendment,  as 
the  paragraph,  as  it  now  stood,  directed 
that  the  names  of  such  outports  be  laid 
before  parliament.  Something  ought  to  be 
leh  to  the  executive.  It  would  be  enough 
to  make  it  necessary  to  take  the  sense  of 
the  House  upon  the  names  proposed. 

Mr.  Baring  contended,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  have  the  outporu  fixed  by  law, 
which  would  relieve  ministers  from  the 
teasing  applications  that  they  misht  other- 
wise be  liable  to.  He  contended,  that  the 
whole  sjibject  remained  still  open  to  regu- 
lation. . 

Mr.  Bathunt  observed,  that  the  measure 
opened  the  poru  generally;  but  there 
might  be  local  regulations  necessary, from 
a  consideration  of  the  revenue,  and  there- 
fore this,  in  the  first  instance,  ought  to  be 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  executive,  as  the 
natural  guardians  of  the  revenue.  He  was 
for  the  clause,  therefore,  as  Jt  now  stood. 

Mr.  A.  Robimon  thought  the  power 
might  be  exercised  by  mmisters  for  im- 
proper objecu,  such  as  electioneering 
j»erposes. 

Mr.  P.  Robinson  contended,  that  the 
aarae  vgament  might  be  applied  to  par- 
liamenty  as  the  ministers,  according  to  the 
-paragraph  now,  could  not  select  any  out- 
port  without  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  parliament. 

Lord  Miiion  thought  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  spoke  last  must  have  misunderstood 
the  Resolution,  as  it  intrusted  the  power  6f 
nomination  to  government  The  exercise 
of  this  power  might  be,  no  doubt,  subject 
to  the  review  of  parliament,  but  a  specific 
motion  and  considerable  enquiry  would 
he  previously  necessary. 

The  Amendment  was  negatifod  without 
a  division. 


Lord  CaaUreogh  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, providing  that  wiib  respect  to  placea 
not  immediately  within  the  Company'a 
charter  an  application  should^ be  made 
only  for  licences  to  the  Board  of  Controul, 
who  might,  on  their  part,  consult  the 
directors,  if  they  thought  necessary. 

Mr.  Creevey  objected  to  the  private 
trade  having  any  licence  firom  the  Com- 
pany. 

Sir  John  Newport  and  Mr.  Homer  op- 
posed the  amendment,  not  seeing  it  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  any  licence 
at  all  with  respect  to  places  not  within  the 
Company's  charter.  Mr.  C.  Grant,  sen. 
and  sir  Mark  Wood,  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Camdng  said,  he  should  have  Kked 
it  better  had  there  been  no  licences  at  all  ; 
but  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  he  saw 
no  great  objection  to  this  arrangement,  as 
they  might  be  considered  more  properly 
as  certificates  than  licences. 

After  a  conversation  between  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Findlay,  Mr« 
Abercromby,  sir  J.  Newport,  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  and  Mr.  Baring,  the  amendment  of 
lord  Castlereagh  was  agreed  to :  For  the 
amendment  122;  Against  it  19;  Majority 
103. 

Mr.  Boring  proposed  an  amendment, 
taking  from  the  Board  of  Controul  the 
power  of  obliging  the  Company  to  grant 
licences  to  persons  going  to  India,  which 
was  uegatifed  without  a  division. 

A  motion  of  adjournment  having  been 
proposed  by  lord  Milton,  it  was  negatived* 
and  the  third  Resolution,  as  amended, 
agreed  to. 

The  I2ih  Resolution  was  agreed  to  after 
a  lonff  conversation.  On  the  13th  a  desul- 
tory discussion  took  place ;  a  question  of 
adjournment  was  proposed  and  withdrawn, 
but  at  last  it  was  consented  to  adjourn  the 
debate  on  this  Resolution  to  Tuesday,  it 
being  understood  that  a  Bill  should  be  in 
the  mean  time  brought  in  on  the  other 
Resolutions,  and  that  they  be  sent  to  the 
Lords.  The  14th  Resolution  was  agreed 
to,  and  leave  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  or 
Bills  in  pursuance  of  the  Resolutions. 
The  Resolutions  were  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  the  Lords,  and  a  conference  to  be  de- 
sired with  their  lordships  thereon. 


HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 
Tkur$day,  June  17. 
East  India  Company's  Affairs.]    A 
Message  from  the  Commons,  by  Mr.  Ro* 
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biDioo  and  oth«r  jPBtBiben»  doBtred  a  con- 
ference on  the  sabject  of  ibe  Kast  India 
Company'i  Afiairt.  Tbe  conference  being 
agreed  to»  and  Mr.  Ouarme,  Ibe  deputy 
«sber  of  the  Black  Rod,  baring  soon  after- 
wards notified  ibat  the  Commons  were 
waiting  tbe  conference  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  tbe  managers  appointed  bj  tbe 
lords,  namely,  tbe  earl  of  Bockingbaoi- 
abire,  the  earl  of  Radnor,  tbe  earl  of  Li- 
verpool, the  earl  of  Clancarty,  tbe  bishop 
of  Chester,  lord  Walsingham,  and  lord 
Dynevor,  went  forth.  On  their  return,  tbe 
earl  of  Bockinghamshire  reported,  that  the 
Commons  had  communicated  certain  Re- 
solutions, on  tbe  East  India  Company's 
Affairs,  to  which  they  desired  their  lord- 
ships' concurrence.  On  the  motion  of 
the  earl  of  Buckinghamshire,  tbe  Resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  his 
lordship  save  notice  of  bis  intention  to 
inoTe  on  Monday,  for  the  House  to  go 
into  a  committee  on  that  day,  to  take  thm 
inio  consideration. 

HOUSE   OF  COMMONS. 

Thundmf,June  17. 

Palace  Court — Ma.  Crutchlbt^s  Pe- 
tition.] Mr.  Brand  rose  to  move  that  Mr. 
•Crutcbley's  Petition,  presented  some  time 
ago,  complaining  of  certain  abuses  in  this 
court,  be  referred  to  tbe  consideration  of  a 
select  committee.  The  petitioner's  com- 
plaint was  twofold :  1.  That  tbe  fees  of  the 
Marshalsea  court  had  been  illegally  raised 
by  tbe  judge*  which  as  its  jurisdiction  in 
Tarious  causes  extended  OTer  about  a  mil- 
lion of  people,  might  prove  a  Tery  serious 
abuse :  and  2dly,  that  when  the  petitioner* 
as  prothonotary  of  tbe  court,  remonstrated 
against  the  abuse,  he  was  suspended  from 
his  office.  The  bon.  member  professed 
himself  ignorant  of  the  troth  of  the  allega- 
tions in  the  Petition,  but  thought  them 
deserving  of  investigation.  With  that 
▼iew  he  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee. 

Mr.  WharUm  observed,  that  he  thought 
the  charges  in  tbe  Petition  were  not  at 
present  a  fit  matter  for  the  consideration 
of  tbe  House.  If  any  of  ^the  litigants  in 
the  Marshalsea  court  thought  themselves 
itggrieved  by  the  exaction  of  illegal  fees, 
they  had  tbeir  remedy  in  tbe  courts 
below.  But  be  particularly  objected  to 
the  present  motion,  because  serious 
charges  were  pending  at  present  against 
the  petitioner  himself.  The  hem.  mem- 
ber entered  into  a  detail  of  their  na^ 
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ture»  the  substance  of  which  was  that  the 
Treasury  had  made  an  agreement  with  the 
petitioner,  as  clerk  of  the  Marshalsea 
court,  that  if  tbe  fees  did  not  amount  to 
iOOL  per  annum,  the  difference  should  be 
made  good  to  him  by  the  Treasury.  Tbe 
petitioner  had  for  some  time  represented 
that  the  fees  did  not  amount  to  that  sooi, 
and  had  accordingly  received  tbe  differ- 
ence from  the  Treasury.  On  his  suspeo- 
siou  from  oflke,  however,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  this  was  a  misrepreseotation, 
and  the  solicitor  to  the  Treasury  bad  been 
ordered  to  institute  proceedings  against 
him  for  tbe  recovery  of  the  money  so 
fraudulently  obtained.  The  proceedings 
were  not  yet  commenced,  but  they  woakl 
be,  and  m  the  mean  time  it  would  be 
wrong  to  bring  this,  with  other  matters, 
before  a  committee  of  the  House.  The 
bon.  member  said,  it  was  at  one  time  in 
contemplation  to  prosecute  this  individual 
for  peijury  in  his  conduct  in  this  business, 
but  tbe  law  officers  of  the  crown,  on  being 
consulted,  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that 
frotn  some  informality,  it  could  not  be 
maintained. 

Mr.  Brmi  consented  to  withdraw  his 
motion  for  the  present 

WiNDsoa  Forest.]  Mr.  WhiAnadwA, 
that  very  serious  alarm  had  been  excited 
in  tbe  vicinity  of  Windsor,  by  the  report 
that  it  was  intended  to  cut  down  all  the 
fine  trees  in  tbe  forest  and  park.  This 
report  was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
all  tbe  timber  has  been  marked  as  if  for 
felling,  and  it  was  understood  that  tbe 
money  so  obtained  was  to  be  applied  to 
the  building  of  a  new  and  magnificent 
palace  in  Windsor  park.  He  wished  to 
be  informed,  whether  there  was  any  founr 
dation  for  these  unpleasant  rumours  ? 

Mr.  Wharton  answered,  that  such  re* 
ports  bad  also  reached  his  ears,  but  that 
be  believed  the  trees  had  only  been 
marked  with  a  view  to  ascertain  tbeir 
value,  and  to  prevent  depredations  for 
fire-wood,  which  had  been  carried  on  to  a 
shocking  extent.  It  was  under  contem- 
plation to  take  the  wood  land  into  the 
park,  but  there  was  not  the  most  distant 
intention  of  cutting  down  any  of  the  orna- 
mental wood. 

Mr.  Whitbrcad  begged  a  reply  to  what 
he  had  said  regarding  a  new  palace. 

Mr.  Wharton  added,  that  he  had  heard 
nothing  about  building  a  new  palace,  bnf 
that  one  of  the  lodges  was  to  ba  re- 
paired. 
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Peace.]  Mr.  ffhiibread  obserred,  that  a 
motton  to  be  made  by  him  on  the  subject 
of  Peace  and  the  foreign  relations  of  Great 
Britain,  stood  for  Taesday  se'nnight. 
Since  tie  gave  that  notice,  the  most  im- 
portant intelligence  had  been  received  of 
the  conclusion  of  an  Armistice,  to  continue 
in  force  until  the  20th  of  July.  Pre* 
raming  that  it  was  impossible  that  such  a 
step  could  have  been  taken  by  the  allies, 
without  the  concurrence  of  sir  C.  Stewart 
and  lord  Cathcart,  and  not  wishing  to 
throw  any  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
great  and  good  work  which  he  hoped 
would  soon  be  conaummatedi  he  should 
for  the  present  waive  the  motion  of  which 
be  had  given  notice. 

Irish  Distilleries.]  Sir  G.  Hill,  after  t 
few  prefatory  remarks  upon  the  import- 
ance of  the  measure,  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  for  more  effectually 
preventing  illicit  distillation  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  Weltesley  Pole,  in  a  most  emphatic 
and  strenuous  manner,  resisted  the  further 
progress  of  this  Bill,  the  principle  of 
which  was  to  compel  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Ibe  town-lands  or  parish  to  pay  a  propor- 
tion of  any  fines  levied  upon  that  district 
for  an  illegal  still,  for  a  part  or  appendage 
of  an  illegal  still,  or  for  any  liquor  the 
produce  of  an  illegal  still.  He  insisted 
that  such  a  law  was  most  nnjost  and  un- 
necessary, and  ought  not  to  be  tolerated 
by  any  people  under  the  face  of  heaven. 
This  Bill,  which  had  previously  existed 
for  20  years,  was  repealed  by  him  frhen  he 
came  into  office,  for  the  judges  told  him 
that  juries  would  not  find  verdicts  under  it, 
and  that  the  very  fountain  of  justice  was 
polluted  without  the  accomplishment  of  a 
single  object.  One  of  them  had  declared 
(and  all  seconded  the  opinion,)  that  such  a 
measure  might,  if  successful,  be  endured 
in  Turkey,  but  if  not  successful  it  could 
not  be  endured  even  there.  The  law  offi- 
cers of  the  crown  were  unanimous  for  its 
repeal,  although  it  greatly  diminished 
tfaeir  fees.  The  bad  effects  upon  the 
morals  of  the  people  were  incalculable ; 
it  led  to  all  kinds  of  vice,  perjury,  fraud, 
collusion,  theft,  and  to  every  species  of 
wickedness,  crime,  enormity,  iniquity,  and 
abomination.  The  effects  upon  the  coun- 
try were  equally  fatal,  since  whole  pa- 
rishes had  been  frequently  depopulated,' 
because  the  natives  were  unable  to  pay 
the  enormous  fines  levied  upon  them. 
Wb«n  be  came  into  office,  however,  he 
remedied  all  these  miseries — for  what  did 
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he  do?  He  repealed  the  Bill;  Could 
he  do  better.  No.  He  sent  for  all  th« 
judges,  and  all  the  law  officers— 4ie  or« 
dered  them  to  attend  him,  and  he  told 
them  be  would  repeal  it,  at  which  informa* 
tion  they  were  overjoyed.  Had  the  pre- 
sent Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for 
Ireland  contnlted  any  of  the  law  ambo- 
rities  ?  No.  Was  it  not  his  duty  to  do 
so  ?  Yes.  Why  had  he  not  done  so?  Be- 
caese  their  opinions  would  be  against  the 
revival  of  this  Bill.  He  asserted  and  re- 
asserted nmny  times,  and  vouched  for  the 
truth  of  the  fact,  npon  his  responsibility, 
that  all  the  judges,  all  the  law  officers, 
and  all  the  people  of  Ireland  would  b« 
against  the  Bill  now  attempted  to  be 
carried  through  the  House.  He  knew 
what  would  be  the  consequences  of  such 
an  attempt,  and  be  warned  the  House  of 
them.  His  experience  was  not  to  be  de- 
ceived afler  the  numerous  enquiries  that, 
at  his  suggestion,  and  under  his  controul 
and  management,  had  been  made  into  this 
subject.  The  right  hon.*  gentleman  then 
very  energetically  proceeded  to  shew 
how  fallacious  was  the  Report  of  the  last 
committee,  which  he  did.not  condescend 
to  attend,  but  the  echo,  which  the  loud- 
ness of  his  vociferation  occasioned  some- 
times, drowned  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  Hawthorn  and  Mr.  Chichester  sup- 
ported  the  Bill. 

Sir  John  ^inopor/ ^pqke  warmly  in  favour 
of  the  Bill.  He  said  that  14  out  of  32  coud- 
ties  derived  their  consumption  of  spirits  from 
illicitdistillation.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  declared  with  that  warmth  which  dis- 
tinguished his  speeches  on  this  subject,  and 
indeed  on  almost  every  other,  that  tho  law 
making  the  districts  hable,  was  without  a 
parallel.  But  the  hw  which  made  the  vici- 
nage answerable  for  offences  committed  in 
it,  was  as  old  as  Alfred.  Much  had  been 
said  of  the  opinion  of  the  judges:  but 
without  wishing  to  derogate  from  their  au- 
thority, he  must  say  that  his  respect  for 
them  was  confined  to  their  proper  pro- 
vince, that  of  executing  the  law  of  the 
land ;  nor  could  he  allow  them  an  addi- 
tional voice  in  the  legislature,  much  less 
could  he  think  it  decent  or  warrantable  in 
them  to  declare  any  law  sanctioned  by 
the  legislature  to  be  monstrous  and  intole- 
rable. Their  opinion,  however,  of  this 
law,  did  Tiot  appear  till  1810,  when  they 
were  questioned  for  this  purpose  by  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  though  it  had  exist- 
ed ever  since  1793.  Reprobated  as  it  was 
by  him,  it  had  the  sanction  of  the  repre- 
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tentalivet  of  those  Tory  counties  where  the 
illicit  distillation  was  carried  on.  He 
owned,  he  thought  it  monstrous  and  into- 
lerable,  that  one  part  of  the'community 
should  pay  threefold  to  make  up  for  tiie 
delinquencies  of  the  other.  Into  one  of 
these  districts  an  excise  officer  had  been 
forced  to  go  in  disguise,  and  the  magis- 
trates had  refused  to  carry  the  act  into 
execution.  This  was  a  state  of  things 
which  could  not  and  ought  not  to  continue. 
The  right  hon.  member  then  described 
the  relaxation  of  the  law  as  equally  de- 
structive to  the  morals  and  the  revenue  of 
the  country,  and  maintained,  that  the  pre- 
sent measure  was  the  only  adequate  re- 
medy for  the  evil  complained  of. 

Mr.  iVr/  concurred  entirely  in  what  had 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  baronet.  It  was 
to  him  almost  a  sufficient  argument  for  its 
necessity,  to  find  that  it  was  supported  by 
almost  the  whole  of  the  representatives  of 
Ireland.  It  had  been  stated  that  all  the 
iudges  disapproved  of  it.  Now,  although 
he  did  not  allow  that  there  was  any  ne- 
cessity to  consult  the  judges  upon  the 
policy  of  the  laws,  yet  he  would  state, 
that  he  had  received  a ,  letter  from  the 
chief  justice  of  Ireland,  dated  on  the  4th 
of  June  last,  which  declared  an  opinion 
decidedly  favourable  to  the  Bill.  He  had 
also  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Gregory, 
one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  revenue, 
who  stated  that  if  the  Bill  had  been  in 
force  but  six  months  longer,  illicit  distilla- 
tion would  have  been  put  down  in  Ireland. 
He  would  much  rather  it  should  be  put 
down  by  the  assistance  of  the  judges  of 
the  land,  than  by  the  generals  command- 
ing districts.  He  then  stated  the  number 
of  soldiers  which  were  now  conceived  ne- 
cessary in  Ireland  to  act  against  those 
illicit  distillers.  He  conceived  that  it  was 
injurious  to  the  discipline  and  feelings  be- 
coming the  army.  It  was  also  committing 
the  soldiers  in  a  hostile  manner  against  the 
people,  which  was  a  thing  that  ought  as 
much  as  possible  to  be  avoided.  The  peo- 
ple should  learn  to  consider  the  soldiers  as 
the  protectors  of  the  country,  and  ought 
not  to  be  taught  to  view  them  in  the  light 
of  enemies. 

Mr.  Hawthorn  was  convinced,  that  the 
measure  now  proposed  to  be  revived,  was 
the  more  beneficial  of  the  two.  Under  the 
present  system  only  1^000  stills  had  been 
discovered  within  the  year,  in  the  county 
which  he  represented,  and,  in  one  year, 
under  the  system  proposed  to  be  revived, 
2,700  private  stills  had  been  discovered. 
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Sir  Henry  Montgome)^  and  lord  Desart 
supported  the  measure.  Major  O'Hara 
was  against  the  Bill. 

Mr*  fT.  Fiitgerald  was  happy  to  say,  in 
answer  to  the  challenge  held  out  to  him  by 
the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  (W.  Pole),  not 
only  from  oral  information,  while  on  the 
spot,  but  also  from  information  by  lettera, 
which  he  had  since  received,  that  it  was 
the  tinanimous  opinion  of  all  those  con- 
nected with  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  that 
nothing  but  the  measure  now  proposed 
could  put  an  end  to  the  evils  thereby  sought 
to  be  guarded  against. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time. 

Printing  op  Monbt  Bills.]  Lord 
Milion  rose,  pursuant  to  notice,  to  move 
that  the  printing  of  the  Money  Bills  be  in 
future  made  a  standing  order  of  the  House. 
Neither  the  members  of  the  House,  nor 
the  country,  as  thoBe  Bills  now  passed, 
had,  or  could  have,  any  information  con- 
cerning them.  If  an  indosure  or  a  road 
Bill  were  required  to  be  printed,  it  was 
surely  fully  as  important  that  the  coun* 
try  should  be  informed  as  to  the  duties  to 
be  imposed  on  articles  of  consumption. 
His  lordship  had  received  information  as 
to  an  extraordinary  clause  which  had  beea 
introduced,  and  allowed  to  pass,  in  a  Bill 
carried  into  a  law  in  the  present  session, 
by  which  it  was  provided,  that  it  should 
be  in  the  power  of  his  Majesty,  with  the 
advice  of  his  council,  while  parliament 
should  not  be  sitting,  to  suspend  the  pay- 
ment of  any  of  the  duties  specifi^  la 
that  Acf,  for  a  time  to  be  specified.  Wat 
there  anv  man,  he  asked,  who  knew  of 
such  a  clause  being  in  this  Bill  ?  He  con* 
tended  it  went  to  the  very  subversion  of 
the  constitution,  it  being  impossible  thai 
the  existence  of  such  a  clause  in  the  Bill 
conid  be  known,  it  not  being  printed. 
This  clause  alone,  his  lordship  contended, 
aflfbrded  a  ground  for  the  present  motion. 
He  could  not  help  also  adverting  to  the 
late  period  of  the  session  when  such  Bills 
were  brought  in.  If  it  was  fit  that  ihe 
public  should  know  in  what  articles  they 
were  to  be  taxed,  then  ought  the  present 
motion  to  be  granted ;  if  it  was  not  fit 
that  they  should  be  so  informed,  then 
ought  the  motion  to  be  negatived.  He 
concluded  by  moving.  That  all  Bills  grant- 
ing supplies  to  the  crown  shall  be  print- 
ed ;  and  that  copies  of  the  same  should  be 
ready  for  delivery  to  the  menibers  of  the 
House,  previous  to  the  second  reading  id 
the  Bills. 
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The  Chmicelfor  cf  the  Exchequer  said^ 
tiiat  tax  Bilk  were  generaliy  a  repetition 
of  former  Acts,  and  if  the  noble  loro'i  mo* 
Hon  were  to  be  acceded  to,  it  would  be 
neeeasary  every  year  to  print  the  Land  and 
llalt  Tax  Bills,  and  several  others,  full  of 
long  muster  rolls  of  names,  which  had 
liever  been  printed  since  the  Revolution. 
According  to  the  noble  lord's  motion,  the 
Bilb  ought  to  be  printed  before  going  into 
m  committee,  and  consequently  before  the 
blanks  wete  filled  op.  Tne  clause  in  ques- 
tion had  been  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
m  committee  of  the  House ;  and  there  was 
It  similar  clause  in  the  Act  4^' Geo.  3,  cap. 

Sir  X  Niwocri  said  such  a  clause  could 
only  be  justified  in  case  of  emergency. 

Mr.  Atrkam  said,  that  such  cUuses  could 
only  give  rise  to  injurious  speculations. 

Mr.  irii«4»siofi  opposed  the  motion. 

Lord  Mikm  said  he  would  take  a  fiiturft 
opportunity  of  drawing  op  his  motion  in  a 
Way  better  calculated  to  attain  Ihe  object 
of  it,  and  would,  therefore,  withdraw  it 
for  the  present. 

Ecclesiastical  Covrts*  Bill.]  Sir 
W*  Scon  brought  up  the  report  of  the  Bill 
for  the  better  regulation  of  Ecclesiaistical 
oourts.  On  his  motion  that  it  be  taken 
into  consideration, 

Mr.  Wesiem  said,  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  the  Bill  did  not  accomplish  the  object 
which  it  was  understood  the  right  hon. 
And  learned  gemleman  had  in  view.  The 
measure,  it  was  well  known,  originated  in 
the  motion  made  by  a  noble  lord  (Folke- 
stone) last  year,  who  tben  brought  forward 
a  number  of  grievances,  to  which  the  sub* 
jects  of  this  country  were  liable  from 
the  proceedings  of  ecclesiastical  courts. 
The  right  hon.  and  learned  gentleman 
then  ui^ertook  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  re- 
lieving the  subjects  of  those  grievances 
stated  so  forcibly  by  the  noble  lord.  His 
attention  was  drawn  to  this  subject  from  a 
case,  the  circumstances  of  which  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  shew  the  House  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  proceedings  of 
these  courts,  and  how  inconsistent  they 
were  with  the  principles  of  the  common 
law  of  Englandi  There  was  no  man  in 
this  country  who  could  be  exempt  from 
the  arbitrary  authorily  of  these  arbitrary 
tourts.  The  case  was  defamatory ;  the 
drcomstances  of  it  were  brief.  The  as- 
iignee  of  a  bankrupt,  who  was  one  of  his 
I>rinc'rpabcred  iters,  found  it  necessary  to 
examine  into  the  afiairs  of  the  bankrupt, 
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imd,  in  the  conrseof  the  examination,  hb 
found  krge  sums  of  money"  posted  op,  to 
be  paid  to  a  person  whose  initials  only 
u^e  entered  in  the  ledger.  The  sums 
were  so  large  as  to  amount  to  ^odt  2^3d8 
of  the  bankrupt's  whole  eiCscto.  It  was 
found  that  the  initials  represented  a  lady 
with  whom  the  bankrupt  had  been  con- 
nected ;  and  at  a  meeting  when  the  bank^ 
rupt  and  %  friend  of  his  were  present,  a 
resolution  was  come  to,  that  this  lady  was 
not  a  proper  creditor,  and  a  denomination 
was  applied  to  her  by  one  of  thettssignees, 
which  subjected  individuals  to  a  prosecu- 
tion in  ecclesiastical  courts.  An  action 
was  brought  before  the  commissary  court 
of  Smrey,  which  ended  in  the  defendant 
being  acquitted,  and  the  prosecutor  being 
subjected  to  costs.  But  on  the  same  evi- 
dence  the  defendant  was  again  prosecuted 
before  the  court  of  Arches,  and  on  the  same 
evidence  the  bankrupt  and  his  firiend  found 
guilty.  He  was  condemned  to  do  pe* 
nanc^ ;  that  is,  to  go  into  church«-into 
the  sanctuary  of  his  God,  and  there  de- 
clare himself  guilty  of  an  oflfbnce  of  which 
he  knew  he  was  not  guilty,  and  of  which 
he  had  been  declared  innocent  by  another 
court.  Such  a  power  ought  not  to  bt 
vested  ita  any  court  The  matter  did  not 
rest  here.  Next  came  a  dispensation  from 
performance  by  purchase,  for  which  ha 
had  to  pay  95f.  He  W^s  cdnfident  that  in 
almost  all  cases  these  actions  of  defama^ 
tion  Were  brought  ftom  malicious  motived 
alone.  The  Bill  provided  no  remedy 
against  k  recurrence  of  similar  cases  of 
oppression  to  what  had  been  stated.  It 
did  not  take  away  ihe  consequences  of  a 
sentence  of  excommunication.  No  court 
ought  to  have  a  power  to  enforce  such  a 
penanee  aS  that  he  had  been  describing. 
The  ecclesiastical  court  ought  to  have  the 
pow^r  which  other  courts  possessed  6f  en- 
forcing their  sentences,  but  these  sen- 
tences should  be  more  accordant  with  the 
spiHt  of  the  constitution. 

Silr  IT.  ScoU  said,  it  was  hard  on  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  to  be  condemned  on 
tic  parte  evidence.  If  parties  did  not  ap- 
pear and  suffered  judgment  to  go  against 
them,  the  courts  of  justice  were  not  an- 
swerable. With  respect  to  defamation,^ 
all  the  penance  consisted  in  going  into  the 
vestry,  and  in  presence  of  the  minister  and 
a  few  friends,  express  sorrow  for  the  of- 
fence. Would  the  hon.  gentleman  wish, 
then,  his  wifo,  his  mother,  or  his  sister, 
should  be  insulted  with  impunity  by  everv 
blackguard  who  chose  to -load  them  with 
(2Z)  ^  T 
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opprobrioot  epithets.  With  retpect  to  the 
case  before  the  deaa  of  Arches,  was  it  ne* 
cessary,  eren  Mipposing  the  thing  to  be 
true,  that  opprobrious  terms  should  be  mp- 
plied  to  anv  iodividoal,  and  that  in  the 
course  of  crvil  transactions,  persons  should 
be  aspersed,  as  happened  in  the  case  in 
aoeslion  ?  No  man  could  wish  such  of- 
fences to  pass  with  impunity. 

Sir  J.  Nicholl  said,  in  the  case  alluded  to, 
a  lady  had  been  called  a  common  whore 
and  a  struuipet  at  more  than  one  meeting, 
and  she  ^as  proTed  by  witnesses  to  be  of 
good  character. 

Sir  S.  RomiUy  thought  Tery  considerable 
improvement  necessary,  or  rather  loudly 
called  for,  in  the  present  slate  of  the  ec* 
clesiastical  law.  The  law  was,  in  fact, 
such  that  the  judge,  however  correct  his 
intentions,  must  pronounce  an  exception- 
able decision ;  for  if  any  man  should  ven« 
'  ture  to  describe  a  woman  as  she  deserved, 
and  as  it  might  become  necesMry  too  (for 
instance  in  a  case  of  bankruptcy,  where  the 
prodigality  of  an  improper  woman  might 
be  the  cause  of  that  bankruptcy)  the  per- 
son so  describing  her  would  be  liable  to 
the  vbitation  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  for 
defamation,  and  it  would  avail  nothing  to 
the  accused  to  prove,  or  be  able  to  prove, 
the  justice  of  the  accusation.  In  fact,  the 
justification  of  the  judge  in  these  cases 
consisted  in  the  condemnation  of  the  law; 
but  the  inquiry  in  such  cases  ought,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  sent  to  a  jury,  as  was  the 
practice  in  certain  cases  in  the  court  of 
Chancery  ;  or  rather  he  should  think  it  a 
great  improvement  to  take  away  altoge- 
ther the  jurisdiction  of  spiritual  courts  in 
cases  of  defamation.  Indeed,  the  expence 
attending  the  progress  of  such  cases  in 
these  courts  was  such  as  to  justify  this 
proposition.  The  hon.  arid  learned  gen- 
tleman concluded  with  declaring  his  in- 
tention to  move^  upon  bringing  up  the 
Report,  that  certain  qualifications  should 
be  granted  to  judges  in  the  Consistory 
court,  with  regard  to  the  power  of  refer- 
ring facts  to  the  investigation  of  a  jury, 
and  also  that  the  time  for  bringing  actions 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  should  be  li- 
mited. 

Mr.  fT.  Smith  dwelt  upon  the  case  of  a 
troman  who  had  been  confined  eleven 
years  at  Nottingham,  because  she  refused 
to  adroit  that  she  was  not  a  married  wo* 
roan,  which  case  he  had,  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, mentioned  in  that  House.  But  the 
radical  fault  of  the  ecclesiastical  law  was, 
that  the  accnted  must  submit  to  indefinite 


punishment,  or  confess  guilt,  whether  the 
statement  to  which  the  accusation  applied 
were  true  or  false.  Thus  a  court,  profes- 
sedly religious,  was  professedly  indififerent 
to  truth,  and  often  demanded  the  declara- 
tion  of  a  falsehood,  as  the  only  means  of 
escaping  from  punishment. 

Mr.  Siepken  vindicated  the  conduct  of 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  but  confessed 
that,  in  his  judgment,  in  all  charges  of 
defamation  it  should  be  allowed  to  pro- 
duce evidence  as  to  the  truth  of  such 
charges,  although  he  was  not  prepared  to 
grant  impunity  to  the  use  of  certain*  terms 
of  abuse  against  women,  whether  deserved 
or  not. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee,  when 

Sir  S,  RtmiUy  proposed  two  new  clauses, 
one  enacting  that  no  person  should  be 
apppointed  a  judge  of  any  consistorial 
court,  who  had  not  practised  as  an  advo* 
cate  in  the  court  of  Arches,  or  who,  if  a 
barrister,  had  not  practised  three  years  in 
the  courts  of  Westminster-hall ;  and  the 
other,  that  after  passing  the  said  Bill  no 
action  for  tythes  should  be  brought,  nor 
any  suit  instituted  in  any  civil  court  unless 
brought  within  six  years  after  such  tythes 
should  have  become  due.— Both  clauses 
were  agreed  to,  the  Report  brought  up, 
and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  to-morrow. 

RsFOaT   ON  THE  AcTS  SBSPBCTING  Co« 

FTB1CHT.]  Mr.  Davies  Giddy  presented 
the  following 

REPORT. 
The  CoMMiTTBE  appointed  to  examine 
several  Acts  passed  in  the  8th  year  of 
<  Queen  Anne,  and  in  the  1 5th  and  41st 
years  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  the 
encouragement  of  Learning,  by  vest- 
ing the  Copies  of  printed  Books  in 
the  Authors  or  Purchasers  of  such 
Copies,  and  for  other  purposes  there- 
in mentioned ;  and  to  report,  whe- 
ther any  and  what  Alterations  are 
requisite  to  be  made  therein,  toge- 
ther with  their  Observations  thereon, 
to  the  House;— 

•  '*  Have,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House,  proceeded  to  consider  the  said 
Acts;  and  have  received  various  state- 
ments, and  examined  several  persons  con- 
nected with  the  printing,  the  publishing^ 
or  with  the  sale  of  books ;  and  tif^er  much 
attention  bestowed  on  the  subject  they 
beg  leave  to  observej— 
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''That  althoagh  great  changes  Uave 
taken  plaee  in  the  literary  systems  of  this 
country,  since  the  first  of  the  laws  referred 
to  them  was  enacted^  on  which  the  others 
depend ;  yet  they  conceive  that  the  sab- 
•tance  of  those  laws  is  proper  to  be  re- 
tained ;  and  in  particular  that,  continuing 
the  delivery  of  all  new  works  and  in  cer- 
tain cases  of  sabseqoent  editions,  to  the 
libraries  now  entitled  to  receive  them,  will 
tend  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  and 
to  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  without  im- 
posing any  considerable  burden  on  the 
authors,  printers,  or  publishers  of  scTch 
works.  But  that  it  will  be  expedient  to 
modify  some  of  the  existing  provisions,— 
As  to  the  quality  of  the  paper,  which  may 
fairly  be  reduced  from  the  finest  sort  and 
largest  size,  to  that  used  in  the  greater 
pan  of  an  edition  ; — by  sabstitating  a  de- 
livery on  demand,  after  due  and  proper 
notice  has  been  given  of  the  publication, 
to  a  distribution  in  the  first  instance : — and 
by  afiR>rding  an  alternative  with  respect  to 
•ubseaueot  editions  in  certain  cases. 

''  Your  Committee  would  however  sug- 
gest one  exception  to  these  rules,  in  favor 
of  the  British  Museum;  this  national 
establishment,  augmenting  every  day  in 
utility  and  importance,  ought,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  your  Committee^ to  be  furnished 
with  every  publication  that  issues  from 
the  press,  in  its  most  splendid  form. 

«<  Having  presumed  to  advise  certain  re- 
gulations with  the  view  of  lightening  as 
much  as  possible  the  pressure,  whatever 
may  be  its  amount,  on  all  those  connected 
with  the  publication  of  books,  your  Com- 
mittee would  be  wanting  in  the  discharge 
of  their  dutv,  were  they  not  to  recommend 
a  strict  enforcement  of  such  obligations, 
as  for  usefiil  |>arposes  remains  to  be  dis- 
charged :  by. annexing  suitable  penalties 
to  the  neglect  of  performing  them ;  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  by  adding  the  for- 
feiture of  copyright. 

**  The  attention  of  your  Committee  has 
natuially  been  directed  to  the  late  decision 
in  the  court  of  King's-bench,  ascertaining 
the  true  interpretation  of  the  statute  of 
queen  Anne ;  and  they  find,  that,  pre- 
viously to  that  decision,  an  universal  mis- 
apprehension existed  as  to  the  real  state  of 
the  law ;  and  that  works  were  undertaken, 
and  contracts  made  on  the  faith  of  long 
eaublisbed  usage.  Your  Committee  are 
fully  aware,  that  in  expounding  the  law, 
no  attention  can  be  paid  by  courts  of 
justice  to  the  hardships  that  may  inciden- 
tally bo  produced ;  but  it  will  deserve  the 


serious  deliberation  of  parliament,  wliethe^ 
all  retrospective  effect  should  not  be  taken 
away  from  a  construction,  which  might  be 
thought  to  bear  hardly  on  those  who  have 
acted  on  a  different  understanding  of  the 
law. 

**  Lastly ;  your  Committee  have  taken 
into  their  consideration,  the  subject  of 
Copy  Right;  which  extends  at  present  to 
fourteen  years  certain,  and  then  to  a 
second  period  of  equal  duration,  provided 
the  author  happens  to  survive  the  first. 
They  are  inclined  to  think,  that  no  ade- 
quate reason  can  be  given  for  this  con- 
tingent reversion,  and  that  a  fixed  term 
should  be  assigned  beyond  the  existing 
period  of  fourteen  years.'' 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 
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Friday t  Jvmt  \%, 

East  Ifn>iA  Company's  AFFAias.]  The 
Earl  of  Buckmgkamshire  sUted  that  the  Re- 
solutions received  from  the  Commons 
being  now  on  the  table,  it  was  his  inten- 
tion to  move  on  Monday  for  the  House 
to  go  into  a  committee  upon  them  on  that 
day. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  deprecated  pro- 
ceeding-upon  this  most  important  ques-  • 
tion,  without  the  requisite  information  be* 
ing  before  the  House.  He  had  moved  for 
papers  several  days  ago,  the  production  of 
which  was  essential  to  the  right  conside* 
ration  of  the  Question,  because  their  ob^ 
ject  was  te  show  how  far  it  was  practicable 
for  the  East  India  Company  to  so  on  by 
means  of  the  remittances  from  India  with- 
out  applying  to  parliament  for  aid*  H% 
trusted,  therefore,  a  delay  of.  a  few  days 
would  be  allowed. 

The  Earl  of  Buckinghamihire  admitted 
that  the  papers  moved  for  by  the  noble 
earl  were  of  importance,  but  it  was  es- 
sential that  no  time  should  be  lost  in  go- 
ing into  the  consideration  of  this  question. 
He  had  heard  nothing  of  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Company  to  apply  to  par* 
liament  for  aid. 

Earl  Ofvy  urged  the  impropriety  of  go- 
ing into  the  discussion  of  this  question  at 
so  late  a  period  of  the  session,  without 
the  requisite  information  before  them,  and 
without  the  possibility  of  giving  it  that 
due  consideration  which  its  great  im* 
portance  demanded.  Was  this  the  manner 
in  which  a  question  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance, involving  the  commercial  interesta 
of  the  country,  the  welfkre  of  our  pOMta* 
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81001  iJi  Indj^M  tnd  th^  happiuest  of  tiztv 
millions  of  smI^cU  attached  to  the  Bettish 
empire,  ought  to  be  ueated?  Were,  bie 
noble  friend,  instead  of  asking  the  delay 
of  a  few  days,  to  desire  tbe  ppAponeiieat 
of  the  qQeition  altogether  till  next  session, 
such  a  motion  should  h,ave  his  decided 
support,  conceiving  that  it  could  not  at 
this  period  of  the  year  oMet  vrith  ad^uato 
deliberation  or  due  coasideratioii. 

The  Earl  of  Lwerpool  maintained  thai 
the  interests  of  the  counUy,  and  the  wel« 
fare  of  our  possessions  in  India,  demanded 
that  there  should  be  as  little  delay  as  pos- 
sible in  coming  to  a  decii^on  npon  this 
question.  Had  it  been  altogether  ^aew 
question^  there  might  hafe  been  kome 
ground  for  urging  delay^  but  the  fact 
was,  that  it  had  alceady,  for  a  considerable 
period,  been  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House.  The  Resolutions  (not  now 
altered  in  any  material  point)  had  been 
communicated  to  the  House,  they  Had 
undergone  mnch  discussion,  and  a  com- 
mittee had  sat  for  a  considerable  period, 
examining  evidsnce  upon  the  subject*. 
There  wai^  liierefore,  he  contend^,  ae. 
reason  that  tbe  qneation  ahouM  be  my 
longer  delayed. 
Lsnd  Grmaiik  utas  onwiHiag  to  prolong 
^  a  conyersooon  that  might  interrepi  the 
important  boaineia  fixed  fot  that  evening; 
but  it  having  been  thus  annonnced  by  qsi- 
nislers,  that  it  was  their  design  to  pceii 
through  botb  Houses  a  Bill  for  eslnbliffaing 
a.  system  of  cooMnerce  and  go«ern«ienl  fee 
India^  he  could  not  help  noticing  that  in* 
tentton.  He  had  o£  late  years  seen  and 
lamented  many  gross  violations  of  pnMic 
decency  in  tbe  coodnct  of  minielew  to» 
wardaparliament :  buft  if  parliament  were 
prepared,  in  compliance  with  the  wisb  of 
ministers,  thvs  to  hurry  thaongh  a  mea- 
sure of  such  vast  importance,  thev  wonU 
fix  an  eternal  stigma  upon  their  ctaractet 
in  tbe  eyes  of  all  nations.  Wm  there  one 
man  in  the  Housewho  could  honestly  say, 
that  a  Bill  so  important  ^  this^  bronght  m 
in  July,  could  receive  thai  attention  which 
was  doe  to  it?  Not  one  of  his  MMosly's 
ministen  had  hitherto,  cond^ecended  to 
explain  his  views  of  the  qnestion  in  all 
iu  bearings.  Was  it  to  be  endured,  that 
hi  tbe  mentis  of  July  a.  Bill  was,  for  the 
ficst  time,  to.  enler  their  lordships*  House^ 
which  fixed  a  system  of  government  fer 
sixty  milliont  of  people?  U  this  were  te- 
leiated,  then  it  must  be  said,  that  no  other 
function  remained  to  their  lordships'  House, 
bat  that  of  tamiely  registering  the  me^ 
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sores  of  government.  What  be  mainlj 
complained  of  was,  that  the  authors  of  this 
measure  unnecessarily  procrastinated  ita 
discussion.  He  would  not,  howeter,  make 
himself  a  party  to  that  mockery  of  public 
duty  whicii  it  was  now  proposed  to  exhibit. 
He  bad  deeply  studied  the  question  in  all  iu 
bearings,  convinced  that  it  was  one  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  interests  of  this 
country,  and  in  which  the  happiness  of  a 
greater  portion  of  his  felLow-creatures  was 
concerned,  than  in  any  to  which  he  could, 
direct  his  attention.  Had  he  seen  a  dis- 
position in  ministers  to  discuss  it  [oraTeiy 
and  deliberately,  he  should  have  lent  all 
the  attention  and  assistance  which  he 
could  lupply,  without  any  view  whatever 
to  considerations  of  domestic  party  or  po« 
litics ;  but  he  knew  we^l  at  this-  period  of 
the  session  there  could  be  no  adequate, 
investiffation  ;  and  he  would  not  lend 
himselT  to  the  hypocritical  and  baee  pre* 
tence  of  discussion  when  none  cenld  take 
plfice. 

The  Earl  of  BncW^gAmas^rg  pcoiemed 
bis  asionishmentattl^  langua»r  of  the 
noble  lord.  He  bad  insinuated  that  the 
exMoination  which* th<  subject  h^d  nnder* 
gone  was  hypocritical  and  base.  Those 
of  the  noWe  lords  viko  had  fended  to  it 
in  the  committee,  wece  incapable  of  such 
conduct,  and  deserved  no.  sncb  epithet. 
But  why  did  ^  neUe  lord,  whe^was  sp 
ready  to  citarge  others,  neglect  hia  own 
duty  by  not  attending  that  Cpmmittee? 
The  noble  lord  might  tWnk  as^  highly  of 
himself  as  he  pleased;  but  Ummo  of  iLeif 
lordships  who  had  attended  to  this.mies« 
tion,  were  as  incapable  as  bi«M<(lC  oT  tb« 
base  dereliction  of  duty  which,  he  had  de« 
scribed.  In  tbe  yeai;  17.99»  udien,  the 
charter  was  renewed,  the.  noUe  Utd  h«d 
the  manaffementof  itin  that  lAoose:  the*^ 
was  very  Tittle  diflbDanqe  aatotbe^ason 
at  which  it  was  introduced^  and  tbeRe  wm 
then  neither  a  commijUeeappoiohod,  nor  i^ 
resolution  proposed :  and  now*  lifter  20 
years'  experience  since  that  period*,  and 
the  information  accumulated  thiii  aesspon, 
it  was  too  much  for  tbe  noble  lord  to.  Xtik 
of  the  disgrace  which  would,  be  entmM 
on  parliament  by  proceeding,  fqrtber  thjt 
session.  Much  as  be  respected,  th^*  noble 
load,  he  respected  the  authority  nC  tbe 
Hpuse  still  more,  and  i£he  shonld  heve  tbe 
good,  fortune  to  obtain  the-  teactioit  of 
their  approbation,  he  ahonld  nojt  much  i^ 
pine  at  any  di0erentfl(entimenta  which  tbn 
noble  lord  magbt  entertain,  - 
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know  whetfier  it  was  really  tkt  iiHentioA  of 
miaislcrs  to  pieas  thii  sobjiect  on  Mofiday» 
before  Uae  papers  which  he  bad  moved  for 
were  laid  upon,  iho  table  ? 

The  Houso  beiAg  about  to  proceed  tA 
other  busine8«> 

Lord  GnnvilU  asked*  whether  it  was  to 
be  endured  that  the  King's  ministers 
should  refuse  an  answer  to  such  a  question  ? 

The  Earl  oC  Lauderd^  said*  if  it  was  in- 
ieoded,  under  the  circumstances  he  had 
stated,  to  press  the  discussion  on  Monday* 
ho  should  certainly  more  its  postpone- 
nent*  He  now  moved*  that  the  papers, 
moved  for  should  be  presented  forthwith. 

The  Earl  of  Buckmghamhire  urged  the 
importance  of  proceeding  without  delay  to 
the  discus^on  of  tbequesiion.  As  to  the 
papers,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  they 
would  be  laid  on  the  uble  on  Monday* 
but  they  could*  at  all  events*  make  some 
prmress  in  the  Reeolutions. 

The  Earl  of  Lavderdok  sakt,  the  papers 
he  had  moved  for  were  connected  with  the 
very  first  Sesoktjpn,  because  they  referred 
to  the  poini*  whothtr  tbo  East  India  Coas«< 

Ky  could  go  OH  wtthatal  applying  to  par- 
lent  for  aid*  and  if  Ibo  retnrne  should 
be  such  a»  he  senpocted*,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  argua  aminst  granting  a  monopoly 
of  the  China  trado»  anil  the  righia  in  India 
to  tba  Company  ion  2Qt  yeaffs*  upon  the 
ground  iha^.  the  Compony  could  not  exist 
without^  coming  In  parUaiiMiit  every  year 
Ibrakl*  bnt.wkkoistJbeeo  papers  he  conld 
Doi^  mnite  op  bis  asind  upon  the  sul^oct 
T\m  Papea  wMre  ordMed  to  be  presented 
forthwith.. 

American  WAa*}  Earl  Grey  askedLwhe^ 
ther  a^y  oflkial  intelligence  bad  been  re- 
ccaved  relstivci  to  the  recent  mtsfbrtane 
anstained.  by  our  arms  in  Upper  CNinda  ? 

Earl  Bmimr¥  mi  ha  had  veceifted  no 
ofioial  intelligfKico  relative  to  this  event* 
nor  bad  he  anr  other  information  upon,  the 
auhjectthan  nam  the  documents,  before 
Ibe  pnblicw  puUMhed  by  the  Amerioan 
gofiafnoinnl^ 

Earl  Gr^  adierted  tawhat  ha  had  said 
npon  a  foamer  occasion  Mspecting  the  neg^ 
leet  ol  aMistei)%  in  not,  proiidinfr  ade- 
^nalely  far  the  es^^encses  of  the  Amerkan 
war».  wid  paotiailarly  i»  not  taking-caae 
to  ensuae  a:sm»erioril«  of  nanal  fonee  upon 
Ihoi  Inkaik.  Wha»  bad  now  happened 
piove4  the  tr^tbt  oC  whal  he  had  then 
alat^.aai^ap|Mared*.  thai  owing  to.  the 
naglect  of  mimstntt^^the  Anterioans  had  a 
snptiinr  naval  lano*  upon  the  lakea»    it 
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was  his  intention  therefore*  to  move  for 
the  instructions  given  to  sir  James  Yeo  on 
his  leaving  this  country  to  proceed  to  tlMt 
lakes  to  estahUsb  a  nayal  force -there. 

Earl  BMhuwit  said  he  had  no  reason  to» 
believe  that  the  Americans  had  a  supevior 
naval  force  upon  the  lakes.  With  respect 
to  sir  James  Yeo»  sir  George  Prevost  bad 
stated  an  additional  number  of  sailors  to» 
be  requisite  to  man  the  naval  establish- 
ment upon  the  lakes»  and  sir  James  Yeo 
and  the  seamen  were  immediately  sent« 
They  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St» 
Lawrence*  before  the  ice  would  allow  of  a 
passage*  and  proceeded  up  the  river  on  Um 
25tb  of  April*  as  soon  as  it  waa  open.  , 

Earl  Grey  contended*  that  what  the 
noble  earl  bad  stated*  decidedly  proved 
the  neglect  of  ministers.  It  was  thus  de« 
laying  uotil  they  heard  from  sir  George 
Prevost,  to  send  a  force  to  the  lalm^ 
where  they  musi  have  previously  known 
that  a  naval  superiority  on  our  part  waa 
absolutely  necessary*  thai  formed  hia 
charge  against  them.  It  was  a  poor  le* 
turn  for  the  loyalty  and  seal  evinced  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Canada*  to  subject  then 
to  invasion  merely  fronuthe  want  of  thaa 
naval  soperiovity  which,  the,  foresight  of 
ministers  ought  to  have  provided.  The 
noble  earl  had  denied  that  the  Americana 
bad  a  naval  superiority  upon  the  lakes  ; 
but  according  to  the  accounts  which  he 
(earl  Grey)  had  received*  they  had  do* 
stroyed  a  great  part  of  our  vessels  at  York^i 
and  were  proceeding  to  Kingston  to  de« 
stroy  the  remainder. 

Earl  Bathuni  denied  that  there  was  any 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Americans  had 
a  naval  superiority  upon  the  lakes.  It  ap- 
peared by  the;  official  dispatch  of  their  own 
commander,  that  he  had  been  unable  to 
de^roy  any  vessels  except  one*  because 
they  had  been  previously  removed  from 
York. 

The  Marqnis  of  Buekit^mm  tsmttd  that 
the  attention  of  Uie  House  would  be  called 
to  this  subject*,  and  that  informatiott  wodid 
be  required  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
ministers  for  the  defence  of  Canada* 

The  Earl  of  DamUy  said*,  thatjminislers 
ought  to  have  foreseen  the  necessity  of  hav- 
in^a  maritime  force  on  the  lakes  as  well  as  on 
the  ocean.  It  was  bis  design  to  have  called 
the  attention  of  parliament  to  the  general 
mal-administration  of  our  naval  afiairsiatbe 
course  of  the  present  session*  and  to  have 
moved  for  certain  documents  on  which  he 
might  have  grounded  some  specific  propo* 
sition^   the  late  period^  however>  which 
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the  settion  bad  reached  before  be  had  ao 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  his  purpose, 
indaced  him  for  the  present  to  abandon  it; 
but  be  hoped  to  bring  the  subject  forward 
early  in  the  next  session,  unless  indeed  his 
noble  friend  who  was  so  much  more  com* 
petentto  the  task,  should  take  it  out  of  his 
hands,  if  affairs  should  remain  in  the  same 
imfortunate  situation  as  at  present* 

Treaty  wtXH  Swbdbn«^]  Earl  Grty  ob* 
lerTed,  that  the  substance  of  the  engage- 
ment between  Russia  and  Sweden,  which 
had  been  laid  upon  the  table,  was  not  that 
document  which  the  House  had  a  right  to 
look  for.  The  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Sweden  hating  been  communicated  to  this 
govertiment,  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
terms  of  the  articles  to  which  our  treaty 
with  Sweden  referred,  should  not  have 
been  laid  before  the  House,  nor  could  he 
consent  that  foreiffn  goTernments  should 
be  taught  that  parliament  would  not  call 
for  engagements  to  which  the  British  go- 
▼eroment  acceded,  it  being  so  well  known 
that  the  forms  and  practice  of  our  consti- 
tution required  treaties  in  which  subsi- 
diary engagemenu  were  entered  into  to 
be  ratified  by  the  sanction  of  parliament 
He  did  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  minis- 
tera  would  intentionally  mislead  the  House, 
but  persons  might  differ  in  opinion  upon 
the  meaning  of  terms  which  were  actually' 
before  them,  and  the  same  idea  might  not 
be  conveved  in  what  was  called  the  sub- 
stance of  the  engagement  which  would 
arise  from^he  actual. terms  of  the  articles. 
He  would  not.  however,  insist,  in  this  in- 
stance, upon  moving  for  the  terms  of  the 
engagement,  as  ministers,  by  producing 
iu  subsunce,  had  rendered  their  treaty 
utterly  indefensible.  They  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  made  their  caae  worse,  and 
therefore  he  would  uke  it  upon  their  own 
shewing.  With  respect  to  the  correspon- 
dence between  this  country  and  Denmark, 
he  felt  it  of  great  importance  to  the  due 
consideration  of  this  treaty,  that  it  should 
be  produced. 

Supposing  that  the  cause  of  war  be- 
Iween  Great  Britain  and  Denmark  were 
orrginally  just,  if  the  laUer  should  make 
m  proposal  for  peace,  it  formed  a  new  sera, 
and  it  the  proposal  were  rejected,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  ministers  to  shew  that 
what  this  country  had  a  right  to  demand 
had  not  been  offered  by  her  antagonist. 
It  was  the  practice  of  most  nations,  but 
more  particularly  of  this,  when  a  nego- 
ciation  for  a  cessation  of  war  had  been 
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broken  off,  that  the  causes  of  the  rupture 
should  be  publicly  and  distinctly  stated. 
In  Great  Biritain,  Indeed,  the  documents, 
together    with    the    official    declaratioD^ 
were  invariably  communicated  to  parlia- 
ment ;  that  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  of 
the  world,  her  conduct  might  appear  jus- 
tifiable.     How  much  more  necessary  was 
it  then  in  the  present  instance,  where  hos- 
tilities were  not  only  continued  after  an 
ofier   of  peace,   but   a  treaty   had  been 
entered  into  with  another  power  for  the 
spoliation  of  the  dominions  of  Denmark* 
It  was  doubly  necessary,  that  it  should 
now  be  pro?ed  that  Denmark  had  refused 
that  justice   which  Great  Britain  had  a 
right  to  demand.     Ministers  most  stste 
their  reasons  for  rejecting  the  propositions 
made  to  them,  because  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  assert  that  the  treaty  with  Sweden  was 
signed  before  any  offer  bad  been  made  by 
Denmark.     The  motion  with   which  be 
should  conclude,  would  require  all  docu- 
ments that  had  passed   between  the  two 
governments  within  the  last  year,  for  the 
sake  of  having  every  part  of  the  transact 
tion  onder  th6  view  of  the  Hotise.    The 
fact  was,  that  the  tceaty  was  not  signed 
till  the  Sd  of  March,  and  the  porU  of  Den- 
mark had  been  closed  against  the  priva- 
teers of  France,  and  every  facility  was 
given  to  our  commerce  as  early  as  the 
iOth  or  12th  February.    Soon  a&erwards 
an  official  agent  arrived  from  Copenhagen, 
and  he  was  succeeded  by  count  Sieni- 
storf,  the  accredited  minister.    Thus  it 
appeared,  that  long  before  the  treaty  was 
concluded  Denmark  bad  not  only   pron 
posed  pacific  arrangements,  bot  had  done 
certain   incontrovertible   overt    acts    to 
prove  incontestjbly  her  friendly  disposi- 
tion towards  this  country.     Let  the  fact 
be  as  it  might,  the  House  had  a  right  to 
have  it  completely  ascertained,  before  it 
gave  its  sanction  to  any  treaty,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  invade  the  territories  of 
a  power  which  had  so  recently  shewn  a 
disposition  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  to 
join  the  allies  against  the  common  enemy* 
His  lordship  was  at  a  loss  to  anticipate 
any  substantial  objection  to  his  raotioo, 
because,  in  his  opinion,  acquiescence  in  it 
could  produce  no  injury,  and  might  be  of 
most  material  benefit.    It  could  not  injure 
Denmark  with  respect  to  France,  beoaiue, 
if  our  cause  were  iust,  she  was  omr  enenn^ : 
if  indeed  she  maJe  a  foir  and  honest  oror 
of  co-operation,  what  became  of  the  jus^ 
tice  of  the  cause  of  Great  Briuin  in  con- 
Unoing  to  wage  war  agaiait  hkt  ?  She  had 
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proved  that  sbe  w|tf  sincere  in  her  propo« 
saU,  by  abedding  her  blood  against  France^ 
and  by  occupying  Hamburgh  with  her 
troops. 

Bat  it  was  possible  that  this  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  a  treaty 
of  robbery  and  spoliation,  was  to  be  com- 
pensated to  Denmark  by  the  cession  of 
other  territories  in  lieu  of  those  she  lost. 
In  that  case,  would  the  exposition  now 
required  be  detrimental  ?  The  fact  was, 
that  if  there  was  any  reason  for  conceal- 
ment, it  was,  because  disclosure  would 
show  that  a  robbery  was  to  bare  been 
committed  on  one  power,  which  was  to 
be  compensated  for  by  a  further  robbery 
of  others.  The  countries  which  were  to 
have  suffered  the  projected  spoliation  had 
perhaps  been  designated.  Perhaps  the 
Ilanse  Towns  were  to  have  been  the  prey  ? 
Was  the  independence  which  they  had 
io  gloriously  attempted  to  establish,  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  secret  article  of  a  treaty, 
and  were  they  to  be  made  the  miserable 
dependents  of  a  miserable  dependent? 
[liere  a  negative  was  given  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice,  by  some  peer  on  the  ministerial 
side  of  the  House.]  He  was  glad  to  hear 
that  was  not  the  case ;  he  was  glad  to 
hear  that  people  who  had  taken  up  arms 
with  so  much  spirit  and  vigour  to  reacue 
their  country  from  a  foe,  were  not  to  find 
that  they  had  purchased  with  their  blood 
only  the  privilege  of  being  sacrificed  by 
treacherous  friends.  If  the  Hanse  Towns 
were  not  to  be  the 'compensation,  of  what 
was  it  to  consist  ?  All  the  countries  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  Danish  dominions  might  be 
under  no  unreasonable  apprehensions  that 
they  were  to  be  the  victims,  but  the  pro- 
duction of  the  documents  now  required 
would  allay  ihe  apprehensions  of  many, 
though  it  would  place  beyond  a  doubt  the 
fate  of  the  devoted  country  that  was  to 
form  the  equivalent.  Was  Denmark  to 
receive  Bremen,  or  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tories between  the  Elbe  and  the  WeSer? 
Was  she  to  have  transferred  to  her  a  por- 
tion of  the  late  dominions  of  the  King  ? 
Was  she  to  obtain  a  part  of  the  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg  ?  His  lordship  insisted  that 
ministers  were  bound  to  explain  this  mys- 
tery. It  was  the  duty  of  government  to 
shew  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the 
engagements  by  which  they  had  pledged 
the  honour  and  character  of  the  British 
nation.  His  lordship  concluded,  by  mov- 
ing. That  an  humble  Address  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Prince  Regent*  for  an  ac- 
count pf  ^11   communications   that  had 
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taken  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
Denmark  since  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  with  a  view  to  a  pacific  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  powers. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said,  that  in  re- 
plying to  the  noble  lord,  he  should  con- 
fine himself  strictly  to  the  motion,  and 
merely  state  the  grounds  of  his  objections 
to  it.  On  the  first  part  of  the  speech  just, 
delivered,  which  related  to  the  treaty 
with  Russia,  he  should  say  nothing,  be- 
cause the  noble  lord  had  moved  nothing. 
He  admitted  that  some  reasons  had  been 
urged  why  the  correspondence  'between 
the  governments  of  England  and  Den- 
mark should  be  produced,  but  it  would  be 
for  the  House  to  judge  on  the  balance  of 
the  whole,  .whether  the  inconveniencies  of 
such  a  step,  did  not  outweigh  the  advan- 
tages. He  had  stated  before,  and  would 
now  repeat  it,  that  the  documents  moved 
for,  in  reality  had  no  connection  with  the 
subject  that  was  this  night  to  be  debated, 
on  this  ground,  that  the  treaty  between 
this  country  and  Sweden  was  substantially 
concluded  before  Denmark  had  made  pa- 
cific overtures  to  Great  Britain*  The  first 
communication  was  received  from  the 
Danish  minister  at  Stockholm,  on  the  25th 
February.  An  answer  was  returned  on 
the  SSth  of  the  same  month,  and  it  did 
not  arriTe  in  the  Swedish  capital  until  the 
4th  March,  the  day  subsequent  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  compact  now  upon  the 
table.  It  might  be  said  that  this  disposi* 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  court  of  Copen- 
hagen ought  to  have  been  foreseen,  but 
that  reduced  the  subject  to  another  ques- 
tion, viz.— whether,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, the  treaty  with  Sweden  was  a  pro- 
vident and  politic  measure*  He  would 
not  now  enter  more  at  large  into  the  dis- 
cussion, since  he  could  not  do  it  so  regu- 
larly as  when  the  order  of  the  day  was 
moved ;  but  he  thought  that  the  reasons 
he  had  stated,  combined  with  the  proba- 
ble inconvenience  that  might  arise  from 
unnecessary  disclosures,  were  sufficient  to 
induce  the  House  to  negative  the  ppopo« 
sition. 

Lord  OrefwUU  thought  that  the  noble 
earl  had  assigned  no  satisfactory  reason 
for  rejecting  the  motion,  for  even  were  the 
documents  altogether  unconnected  with 
the  matter  presently  to  be  discussed,  why 
were  they  not,  as  an  independent  subject  of 
enquiry,  to  be  produced  ?  A  war  had  been 
long  ago  commenced  against  Denmark, 
ua&f  which  an  immense  naval  robbery 
had  been  committed,  and  now  a  treaty  was 
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entered  into  with  anotlMr  |K>wer^  after  a 
proposal  for  peace,  under  wbicb  another 
mighty  robbery  was  to  be  attempted ;  the 
country  reqaiied  that  this  new  itQUstice, 
this  lawless  violence  should*  if  possible,  be 
satisfactorily  explained.  He  appealed  to 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  peer,  whether 
be  recollected  an  instance  w^re  the 
grounds  of  a  fruitless  negociatioB  had  not 
been  laid  before  the  country.  Eren  if  no 
convention  had  been  made  with  l^eden 
(and  he  wished  to  God  it  never  had  been 
concluded),  he  should  oonlend  that  the 
motion  ought  to  be  acceded  to ;  bat  under 
the  present  ciroumsUnces  his  lordship 
thought  resistance  unjustifiable.  The 
noble  earl  Ibad  made  a  statement  of  dates 
to  prove  that  the  papers  reouired  were 
unnecessarv,  but  in  his  Ttew  they  conclu- 
sively established  that  the  question  that 
was  presently  to  come  under  the  notice  of 
the  House,  could  not  be  duly  discussed 
without  them.  The  other  day  it  was  con- 
fidently asserted  that  the  Swedish  treaty 
long  preceded  theoverturesfrom  Denmark; 
but  now  it  was  obvious  that  the  proposal 
from  the  latter  was  received  previous  to 
any  fermal  or  regular  conclusion  of  the 
arrangement  with  the  court  of  Stockholm. 
If  there  existed  a  hop6  of  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  Denmark,  she  ought  to  have 
been  included  in  the  treaty,  as  on  the  im- 
mutable principles  of  justice  she  had  en- 
titled herself  to  erery  favourable  consider- 
ation* In  his  opinion  (he  ensuinff  debate 
could  not  be  properly  conducted,  unless 
the  documents  moyied^  for  were  laid  before 
the  House. 

The  bar  was  then  cleared,  and  a  division 
tuok  place.  The  numbers  were :  For  lord 
Grey's  motion,  Contents,  V7 ;  Notion- 
tents,  72;  Majority,  45. 
When  strangers  were  readmitted. 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  was  speaking  on 
the  main  question.  The  engagements 
entered  into  by  the  Treaty  were  wise  and 
just.consideringall  the  circumstances  of  the 
period  at  which  it  was  concluded.  But 
ne  vrould  go  farther,  and  maintain,  that  at 
whatever  time  it  had  been  concluded,  it 
was  founded  upon  those  principles  of  po« 
licy  by  which  alone  the  safety  of  Europe 
could  be  effectually  secured.  In  consi* 
dering  the  subject  more  particularly,  it 
was  necessary  to  advert  to  the  antecedent 
state  of  Europe*  Let  any  one  reflect  on 
what  was  the  state  of  Europe  last  year } 
Let  any  one  consider  what  a  storm  was 
banging  over  the  Russian  dominions. 
Great  as  had  been  the  exertions  of  France 
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in  her  attacks  en  Anstria,  mad  Prustiau 
snd  other  states,  they  were  as  nothing* 
when  compared  with  her  exertions  for  the 
invasion  of  Russia.  A  force  of  little  les«» 
if  at  all  less,  than  fire  hundred  thousand 
men,  with  60,000  cavalry,  formed  «  coo^> 
bination  greater  than  eyer  had  been 
brought  to  hear  against  any  particular 
country.  Was  there  m  man  out  of  an 
hundred  thousand  who  did  not  dread  thu 
issue— who  did  not  fear  Russia  would  aink 
before  this  mass  of  troops  ?  And  did  not 
the  noble  lord  (Grey)  himself  say,  that 
the  event  was  such  as  could  not  have  been 
expected  ?  But  while  this  storm  was  hang- 
ing over  the  Russian  dominions,  there  were 
two  thinffs  necessary  to  giv^  Russia  any 
chance  of  ultimate  success:— Firsts  peace 
with  Turkey ;— Second,  the  co^operatioii 
of  Sweden.  The  first  point  had  been  ef- 
fected confessedly  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  mediation  of  this  country.  The  other 
was  hardly  less  impoitant.  It  was  the  inte- 
rest of  France  br  erery  means  in  her  power, 
to  secure  the  afliance  and  co*operation  of 
Sweden  in  her  attack  upon  Russia;  and 
afier  having,  in  the  usual  manner  of  that 
puwer,  tried  the  eflfect  of  intimidation,  by 
seizingthe  Swedish  Pomeranian  dominions, 
France  made  large  offers  to  Sweden.  The 
restoration  of  Finland,  and  other  advan- 
tages, were  proffered,  through  the  medinm 
of  neutral  powers,  and  every  attempt  was 
made  to  gain  the  accession  of  Sweden  t6 
the  French  system ;  but  Sweden  assumed 
a  tone  highly  gratifying  to  those  who 
wished  well  tothe  independence  of  Europe. 
A  great  difference  of  opinion  existed 
among  Russian  statesmen  as  to  the  real 
value  of  the  conquests  which  Russia  had 
been  making  for  these  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years ;  bat  there  was  no  doubt  among 
them  but  the  acquisition  of  Finland  was  a 
most  important  object,  even  with  a  view 
to  the  securitv  of  the  Russian  dominions. 
He  would  ask,  then,  whether  it  was  not 
reasonable  that  the  Swedish  government 
should  hate  some  allowance  for  so  mate- 
rial a  loss,  when  about  to  embark  in  what 
had  been  considered  as  almost  a  desperate 
cause  ?  Sweden  b«l  engaged  to  unite  with 
Russia  against  the  common  enemy ;  but  it 
was  necessary  to  the  safety  of  Sweden, 
that  Norway  should  be  added  to  her  domi- 
nions ;  and  it  was  agreed  in  the  first  place 
between  Russia  and  Sweden  to  make  com- 
mon cause  for  that  purpose,  that  thej 
might  afterwards  bring  the  whole  of  their 
united  force  against  France  and  her  alliei. 
To  this  treaty  between  Russia  and  Swu- 
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^en^  Great  Britain  wm  called  upon  to 
accede. 

There  were  three  considerations  necet- 
sary  to  be  attended  to  here,  in  order  to 
form  a  jast  conclusion  as  to  the  propriety 
of  acceding  to  the  treaty  in  question:  Ist, 
Were  Russia  and  Sweclen  justified  in  en- 
tering into  these  engagements?  '2d, 
Whether  Great  Britain  was,  or  was  not, 
joslified  in  acceding  to  that  treaty  ?  3d, 
Whether  it  was  wise  and  politic  in  Great 
Britain  to  accede  to  it  ?  First  then,  he 
contended,  that  Russia  and  Sweden  were 
justified  in  entering  into  these  engage- 
ments. It  was  an  important  fact,  which 
the  noble  lord,  in  speaking  on  this  subject 
the  other  night,  kept  entirely  out  of  view, 
that  Denmark  formed  a  part  of  the  confe- 
deracy against  Russia.  Denmark  engaged 
at  the  time  of  the  French  preparations,  to 
assist  the  object  of  Buonaparte,  by  occupy 
iDg  the  north  of  Germany  mitk  her  troops ; 
and  this  was  as  complete  a  co-operation 
with  France,  as  if  the  Danish  troops  had 
marched  with  Buonaparte  to  Smolensko 
and  Moscow.  The  countries  which  Den- 
mark had  agreed  to  occupy,  were,  some  of 
them,  at  least,  in  alliance  with  Russia,  es- 
pecially the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  which 
had  been  partly  the  origin  of  the  last  dis* 
pnte  between  Russia  and  France.  In  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  if  a  nation  set  op 
Its  weakness  as  a  plea  for  protection,  it 
ought  to  set  up  that  plea  against  the 
enemy,  as  well  as  against  you.  But  Den- 
mark bad  thought  it  for  her  interest  to 
adhere  to  France,  and  was  following  the 
steps  of  France,  and  co>operating  in  the 
objecu  of  that  power.  With  respect  to 
the  justice  of  the  accession  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  engagements  between  Russia  and 
Sweden,  were  we  not  at  war  with  Den- 
mark ?  He  had  no  objection  to  discuss  the 
origin  of  that  war  over  again  at  a  proper 
opportunity ;  but  at  all  events  we  were 
actually  at  war.  Danish  seamen  manned 
the  French  ships ;  their  ports  were  hostile 
to  OS  ;  their  privateers  covered  the  seas  in 
that  quarter,  annoying  our  trade  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  Was  there  any 
one  who  could  say,  that  Great  Briuin  was 
not  as  much  justified '  in  conquering  Nor- 
way, as  in  conquering  any  place  belong- 
ing to  the  enemy  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
any  where  else.  The  idea  of  annexing 
Norway  to  Sweden  was  not  a  new  idea,  as 
their  lordships  must  be  aware.  Sweden 
liad  lost  Finland,  owinff  to  her  refusal  to 
accede  to  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which 
that  country  was  embarked  in  a  war  with 
(VOL.  XXVI.) 
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both  RiiHia  and  France.    Their  lordships 
knew  that  an  expedition  had  saijed  from 
this  country,    under   the   laie   sir    John 
Moore,  to  co-operate  with  Sweden  in  the 
conquest  of  Norvvay,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  Finland.     He  would  not 
say  any  thing  of  the  revolution  which  had 
since  taken  place  in  Sweden,  or  of  the 
nominal  war  in  which  she  had  been  en« 
gaged  with  this  country.     Though  that 
war  had  never  been  more  than  nominal,  it 
could  not,  he  would  allow,  be  contended, 
that  it  had  not  released  Great  Britain  from 
her  former  engagement,  but  as  Sweden 
had  co-operated  so  powerfully  with  £ng- 
land,  and  evinced  such  a  determination  to 
support  its  independence,  it  had  a  strong 
claim  upon  the  liberality  of  this  country 
to  promote  its  objects  m  any  legitimate 
contest.    He  could  not,  therefore,  con- 
ceive how  any  one  could   i;nagine  that 
Great  Britain  was  not  fully  justified  in 
making  common  cause  with  Russia  and 
Sweden.    In  regard  to  the  policy  of  ac- 
ceding to  the  engagements  between  these 
two  nations,  there  was  no  object,  except 
the  independence  of  the  peninsula,  so  im- 
portant to  Great  Britain,  as  that  Norway 
should  belong  to  a  power,  able  and  will- 
ing to  preserve  its  independence  against 
France.    It  was  a  maritime  country,  full 
of  harbours,  from  which  we  procured  a 
considerable  portion  of  our  naval  stores. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  for  that 
reason  solely  Denmark  ought  to  be  de- 
prived of  it ;  but  if  it  could  with  justice  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  power  more  will- 
ing to  co-operate  in  the  great  cause  of 
Europe,  it  was  highly  desirable,  with  a 
view  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  that 
such  a  change   should   be   carried  into 
effect.     He  joined   issue  upon  this,  and 
insisted,  that  we  were  completely  justified 
in  acceding  to  the  treaty  for  annexing 
Norway  to  Sweden ;    and  that  it  was  for 
the  interest  of  this  country,  that  Norway 
and  Sweden  should    be  united.     There 
might  be  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
how  far  the  power  of  France  could  be  re- 
duced, or  as  to  the  exertions  which  thia 
country  ought  to  make  for  reducing  that 
power:    but  all  mutt  agree,  that  it  waa 
desirable  for  this  country,  that  Norway 
should  be  as  independent  of  France  as  pes* 
sible.   Until  Denmark  was  prepared  to  sa- 
crifice her  German  dominions  for  her  insu- 
lar independence,  she  must  be  dependant 
on  France*    But  it  had  been  the  policy  of 
Denmark, — whether  a  wise  policy  or  not, 
was  not  now  the  question,— to  cling  to  htr 
(»A)  J 
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German  posMssioas ;  and  thereibre»  wfail« 
Norway  iras  in  the  power  of  Denmrnrk,  k  was 
likely  to  be  under  the  controul  of  France. 
It  was  our  interest  that  it  should  belong 
to  a  power  able  and  willing  to  maintain 
its  independence.  Sweden^  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  Norway,  might  do  so,  and 
such  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  the 
Swedish  goyernment,  in  every  point  of 
tiew.  Tl^n  he  maintained,  that  it  was 
justifiable  for  this  country  to  accede  to 
these  engagements  ;  and  that,  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  Europe,  it  was  a  most  im- 
portant object,  with  the  view  to  the  in- 
terests of  Great  Britain,  that  Norway 
ihould  belong  to  Sweden.  He  would  not 
now  say,  whether  a  diversion  in  Germany 
would  have  been  useful  at  the  begimiing 
of  last  year's  campaign ;  but  though  it  was 
thought  a  main  object,  whenever  practi- 

,  cable,  yet  it  was  considered  a  duty  to  ab- 
stain from  a  treaty  to  such  effect,  till  the 
time  should  arrive  when  it  could  be  car- 
ried into  effect.  Even  in  the  course  of 
last  autumn,  eveuts  happened  which  in- 
fluenced the  conduct  of  that  extraordinary 
campaign :  a  large  Swedish  force  in  the 
North  kept  a  French  marshal  in  check : 
an  engagement  had  been  made  by  Russia 
to  employ  a  considerable  force  solely  for 
Swedish  objects ;  and  yet  at  the  very  time 
when  Buonapart6  was  marching  to  Smo- 
lensko,  the  i  8>000  Russians  who  were  in 
Finland  were  released  by  the  Swedes,  and 
left  at  liberty  to  act  solely  against  the 
French.  The  destruction  of  the  French 
army  at  the  Beresina  might  be  ascribed  to 
the  junction  of  that  corps  with  Wittgen- 
tein :  yes,  to  the  co-operation  and  good 
will  of*  the  Swedes,  resisting  as  they  had 
all  the  offers  uf  France,  and  making  com- 
mon cause  with  Russia,  might  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Russians  in  that  quarter  be 
ascribed.  He  knew  that  the  Russian  go- 
vernment felt  this,  and  that  they  were 
anxious  that  Great  Bruain  should  accede 
to  the  agreement  subsisting  between  them 
and  Sweden.  It  was  under  these  circum- 
stances that  last  winter  a  negociation  was 
opened  between  this  country  and  Sweden. 
There  was  no  question  of  justice  as  against 
us :  all  that  we  had  to  enquire  was,  Mrhe- 
ther  Sweden  was  in  earnest  in  the  com- 
mon cause ;  and  our  principle  of  proceed- 
nig  had  been,  that  the  condition  of  the 
treaty  must  depend  on  the  operation  being 
first  made  on  the  continent  by  Sweden. 
On  this  ground  alone  the  stipulation  was 
agreed  to.     He  had  already  stated,  that 

'  While  Sweden  was  presenting  every  means 
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of  resistance  to  France,  Denmark,  so  far 
from  exhibiting  in  the  hour  of  danger  any 
manifestation  of  good-will  to  the  common 
cause,  was  "(melted  down^ — they  might 
call  it,— in  the  mass  of  French  connec- 
tions) actively  concurring  and  co-operating 
with  France  against  Russia.  At  the  very 
time  when  Buonapart6  was  marching  in 
full  forte  to  Smolensko,  Denmark  was 
sounded  by  the  Russian  government,  ajid 
answered,  that  she  was  determined  to 
stand  or  fall  with  FraAce.  Was  it,  then, 
morally  unjust  to  refuse  to  forego  the  aid 
of  an  important  ally— for  what? — for  ten- 
derness to  a  power  who  had  exerted  all 
her  means  of  injury  against  us,  and  had 
made  common  cause  against  us  ?  Surely 
there  was  neither  sense  nor  policy  in  stny 
line  of  conduct,  except  the  endeavoar  to 
conciliate  those  who  had  shewn  a  favour- 
able disposition  towards  us,  instead  of 
sparing  a  determined  enemy.  No  fbrmal 
offer  had  been  made  by  Denmark  to  Eng- 
land tiir  February  last:  he  was  not  dis* 
posed  to  deny,  that  before  this,  that  ta, 
after  the  evacuation  of  Moscow  by  the 
French,  the  Danish  ambassador  at  Su  Pe« 
tersburgh  had  shewn  some  disposition  to- 
wards a  friendly  junction.  But  what  waa 
the  consequence  ?  When  this  was  knowti 
at  Stockholm,  and  endeavours  were  made 
on  the  part  of  Sweden  to  follow  up  tbta 
disposition,  it  was  distinctly  disavowed  by 
the  government  at  Copenhagen.  Perhaps 
the  Danish  ambassador  had  acted  withoot 
instructions;  or,  though  he  had  been  so 
instructed  at  the  time  of  Buonaparte's 
greatest  danger,  yet  his  escape  to  Pftrta 
operated  a  complete  alteration  in  the 
Danish  councils.  It  was  only  after  the 
almost  complete  destruction  of  the  French 
army,  that  public  overtures  were  made  by 
Denmark;  m  the  then  doubtful  state  of 
Europe,  she  might  wish  to  keep  well  with 
both  powers,  and  to  chime  in  with  tboee 
who  might  be  the  strongest.  He  pot  it 
therefore  to  the  generosity  and  policy 
of  the  House,  whether  the  Iriendship  of  a 
power  who  had  done  the  utmost  to  support 
the  common  struggle,  was  to  be  thrown 
aside  at  that  timci  for  the  sake  of  acceding 
to  propositions  from  a  government  whose 
views  were  so  equivocal.  The  queaUon 
then  came  to  this;  how  far  the  Swedish 
government  had  shewn  a  disposition  to 
perform  the  treaty  ?  and  here  he  conid 
say  that  there  never  bad  been  an  instance 
of  more  complete  and  zealous  exertions 
than  had  been  shewn  by  Sweden.  Troops 
wera  iaun^iately  in  preparation  to  sail* 
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VHiy  bad  they  not  arriyed  ?  Because  the 
transports  which  were  to  convey  them  on 
the  3l8t  of  March,  and  the  8th  of  April, 
4id  not  reach  the  place  of  destination,  on 
account  of  contrary  winds,  till  five  weeks 
after  the  appointed  time.  This  was  the 
^1e  cause  of  the  delay,  for  the  Swedish 
troops  were  in  readiness  to  embark  di- 
irectiy.  It  was  true,  that  a  considerable 
•alarm^  which  had  prevailed  at  Hamburgh^ 
|iad  induced  the  inhabitants  to  require  a 
part  of  the  Swedish  force:  it  was  not 
thought  prudent  to  comply  with  this  re- 

Suest^  as  complying  with  the  wishes  of 
le  inhabitants,  they  would^  in  all  proba- 
bility, have  been  cut  off  by  the  enemy. 
Sweden  had  at  no  time  held  out  false 
hopes;  she  had  before  revised  to  open 
Iralde  with  Hamburgh;  she  knew  that  the 
fate  of  that  town  must  depend  on  the  ope- 
rations of  the  banks  of  the  Elbe :  if  they 
should  be  adverse,  no  operations  on  the 
part  of  Sweden  could  save  Hamburgh* 
The  circumstance  was  unfortunate,  but 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  any  want  of 
zeal  or  preparation  among  the  Swedes. 
The  Swedish  corps  was  now  in  the  v^ry 
situation  where  it  could  act  with-  the 
inost  effect  towards  ultimate  success^  and 
k  was  to  be  recollected  that  the  fate  of 
that  town  depended  on  the  movements  of 
the  great  armies :  and  if  the  allies  were 
obliged  to  retire  upon  the  Oder,  the  pre- 
servation  of  Hamburgh  was  impossible. 
As  to  the  compensation  given  to  Sweden 
for  her  exertions,  the  idea  of  ceding  a 
West  India  island  to  that  power  was  not 
new  :  and  there  never  was  a  case  when  it 
was  more  material ^  and  less  detrimental 
to  this  country^  to  make  such  cession, 
than  on  the  present  occasion.  In  return 
for  this,  a  depot  for  British  commerce  was 
to  be  opened  in  Sweden :  and  be  would 
uak,  whether  such  aa  effectual  reversing 
of  the  continental  system  was  not  in  itself 
a  counterbalance,  to  be  purchased  at  al- 
most any  price  ?— In  the  past  year  it  was 
felt  that  the  last  struggle  of  Europe  de- 
pended on  Russia.  Look  at  the  state  of 
|hiogs  now.  Let  their  lordships  compare 
■^e  present  state  of  things,  the  firmly  es- 
tablished independence  of  Russia,  and  the 
mature  of  the  last  contests  with  the  French 
armies,  with  the  prognostications  which 
were  formerly  spread  abroad.  The  suc- 
cesses iiad  not,  perhaps,  been  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  most  sanguine  expectations; 
^ttt  they  had  been  great.  Laal  year  the 
most  mighty  army  ever  prepared  wa| 
complete^  de^^ro^jlied.    'Xb^  r M!(tioo»  ^ 


had  been  expected,  was  most  formidable, 
on  the  part  of  France.  But  had  the  mi- 
litary course  of  the  French  commander 
been  in  his  heretofore  usual  style  ?  Were, 
his  triumphs  marked  with  the  usual  cir- 
cumstances ?  The  battle  of  the  Elbe,  aa 
well  as  the  other  battle,  had  shewn  that 
the  spirit  of  the  people  was  roused.  It 
was  the  duty  of  this  country,  who  was 
more  safe  than  other  powers,  to  set  the. 
example  of  generosity ;  and  not  to  treat, 
in  the  same  manner  those  who  submitte4, 
to  the  enemy  and  those  who  resisted*,  ' 
Those  who  resisted  must  be  paid  by  those 
in  whose  cause  they  act. — (Hear,  hear^ 
from  the  opposition  benches.)  He  main*, 
tained  that  this  was  but  strict  justice. 
On  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade,  it  had^ 
always  been  deemed  important  to  obtain, 
the  concurrence  of  other  nations  in  tta 
abolition,  and  this  had  been  provided  foe 
by  the  present  treaty. ,  For  the  last  seven 
years,  by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  England 
had  been  excluded  from  the  code  of  £u« 
rope  :  she  had  struggled  against  this  ex<» 
elusion,  and  whatever  else*  might  be  said* 
she  had  by  the  present  treaty  sot  rid  of 
the  maritime  treaty  of  Fr^ce*  The  noble 
earl  then  concluded  by  moving  an  Ad- 
dress of  thanks  to  the  Prince  Regent  fojp 
laying  this  Treaty  before  parliament,  and 
to  assure  his  Royal  Highness  of  their  rea^*- 
diness  to  co-operate  with  him  to  carry  the 
same  into  effect. 

Lord  Holland  rose  to  reply  to  the  noble 
earl  who  had  just  sat  down,  but  felt  many 
difficulties  as  to  the  course  he  should  take 
on  the  occasion.  He  felt  a  difficulty  in 
answering  the  speech  of  the  noble  earl, 
because  from  what  he  could  collect,  he 
feared  that  they  annexed  different  mean- 
ings to  the  same  words.  When  the  nobla 
lord  talked  of  justice,  the  principles  of 
justice,  and  the  independence  of  Europe, 
the  meaning  he  (lord  Liverpool)  ajppa- 
rently  attached  to  them  was  different  from 
that  in  which  he  should  use  the  same 
terms.  He  felt  also  another  difficulty  in 
answering^  the  noble  earl,  though  he  should 
not  compTiment  him  by  saying  that  there 
was  any  difficulty  in  answering  his  argu- 
ments, or  refuting  the  logic  with  which 
they  were  enforced.  But  there  was  a  dif- 
ficulty growing  out  of  the  nature  of  the 
noble  lord's  assertions  which  he  would 
own  pressed  upon  his  mind.  The  noble 
lord  created  this  difficulty  when  he  con- 
tend^d  before  their  lordships  that  this 
country  had  derived  an  advantage  from 
the  treaty^    Waf  not  the  first  question  in 
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this  case,  whether  they  were  to  sftiiction 
an  act  of  flagrant  iojastice— whether  they 
should  tttcrifice  the  hoaour  of  the  nation 
and  the  glory  of  the  crown— ^whether  they 
sfaoald  abandon  that  principle  for  which 
they  bad  been  twenty  years  contend- 
ing? He  could  not  bring  himself  to  con- 
sent to  any  such  proceeding— no— not  the 
defence  of  Russia,  nor  even  the  eloquence 
and  arguments  of  the  noble  lord  should 
ever  induce  him  to  sacrifice  the  fair  fame 
.  and  the  high  character  of  the  British  na- 
tion in  such  a  manner.  It  was  necessary 
for  him  to  follow  the  noble  earl  through 
the  whole  of  bis  speech.  He  must  ob- 
aerve,  howeyer»  that  in  stating  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  and  the  cesaions  under  it» 
the  noble  earl  had  somehow  oyerlobked 
the  million  of  English  money  which  was 
to  be  giyen  to  Sweden.  The  noble  lord 
dealt  out  millions  liberally*  and  might 
have  thought  this  circumstance  not  worth 
notice.  He  should  endeavour  to  come  to 
a  right  understanding,  by  stating  the  oqt- 
Iine  of  the  treaty,  as  he  miderstood  the 
atipulatioDf.  This  country  was  to  cede 
to  Sweden  the  island  of  Guadaloupe, 
in  perpetuity,  and  was  to  assist  her 
in  despoiling  her  neighbour  of  a  part  of 
bis  hereditary  dominions.  One  million 
of  the  money  of  the  people  of  this  country 
was  to  be  paid  to  Sweden.  We  engaged 
also  never  to  make  peace  with  the  com« 
non  enemy  without  reference  to  these 
stipulations  in  the  treaty;  that  is,  we 
were  never  to  make  peace  unless  Swedeo^ 
voluntarily  gave  op  her  claims,  or  was 
pot  in  possession  of  Norway,  to  which  it 
bad  no  title,  and  of  Guadaloope,  which 
we  had  indiscreetly  given  upi  In  return 
for  this,  Sweden  was  to  do  what  she  was 
already  obliged  to  do  by  treaty,  and  to 
give  right  of  entrep6t  at  Gottenburgh, 
Carlsham,  and  Stralsund  (if  she  preserved 
this  last  place).  It  was  remarkable  too, 
that  though  we  gave  Guadaloupe  in  per- 
petuity, though  we  stipulated  not  to  make 
peace  except  on  the  above  conditions  in 
perpetuity,  yet  the  entrepftt  was  given 
us  only  for  20  years.  The  treaty  refers 
to  a  former  treaty  concluded  between 
Russia  and  Sweden  last  year,  the  substance 
~  of  which  had  been  before  their  lordships. 
But  for  the  questions  pat  by  bis  noble 
friend  (lord  Grey)  they  should  have  been 
obliged  to  debate  the  treaty  on  its  own 
words,  for  it  referred  merely  to  the  alli- 
sufice  of  the  north,  without  mentioning 
what  its  stibulations  were.  The  noble  earl 
who  preceded  him  had  an  absolate  neces* 
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sity  for  some  fiction  to  help  him  out  with 
his  speech,  and  he  had  resorted  to  as  good 
a  one  as  could  be  imagined,  by  supposing 
that  what  was  done  last  year  baa  been 
effected  by  the  treaty  then  before  the 
House.  This  treaty  was  said  to  have 
been  necessary,  to  secure  the  co-operadon 
of  Sweden,  though  it  was  difficult  to  con* 
ceive  how  the  treaty  before  them  could 
have  brought  about  transactions  vrbich 
passed  last  year.  The  nohje  earl  had  said 
that  this  was  not  to  be  considered  as  an  io- 
sulated  transaction,  but  with  reference  to 
the  general  state  of  Europe,  and  not 
merely  the  state  of  Europe,  but— what  ? 
our  general  policy  ? — No!— The  anterior 
state  of  Europe?  No!  but  the  state  of 
Europe  at  the  time  when  the  treaty  re* 
ferred  to  was  signed;  Ruuia  had  last 
year  found  it  necessary  to  sign  a  treaty  in 
which,  for  self-preservation,  she  was 
obliged  to  depart  from  the  principles  of 
justice;  and  for  self-preservaiion  such  a 
departure  was  justifiable.  Russia  did  this, 
and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  noble 
earl,  it  was  wise  in  Great  Britain  to  be- 
come an  accessary  after  the  fact— to  step 
in  and  bear  her  share  of  the  guilt  and  po- 
nishment — to  share  the  disgrace  ^hich 
mankind  attached  to  the  deed.  He  wonld 
call  on  them  to  examine  this  point  closely, 
Russia  had  derived  all  the  advantage  from 
this  treaty  with  Sweden.  Russia,  by  an 
act  of  robbery  and  plunder,  had  wrested 
from  its  ally  a  part  of  his  domiiuon  ;  and 
instead  of  restoring,  agreed  with  this  ally 
to  rob  a  third  party.  It  had  been  asked, 
were  we  not  at  war  with  Denmark  ?  He 
would  ask  were  they  at  war  with  Den- 
mark ?  The  Danish  minister,  he  believed, 
was  still  at  St.  Petersburgh :  but  certain  it 
was  that  he  was  there  after  the  Sd  of 
March.  What  a  tissue  of  crime  would 
the  history  of  mankind  be  if  the  principle 
of  this  treaty  were  adopted  ?  What  an  ar- 
gument it  would  afford  for  universal  rob- 
bery, if  a  weak  power  was  to  be  despoiled 
on  such  grounds.  If  there  was  a  caose  of 
war  with  Denmark,  let  war  be  openly  de- 
clared ;  it  was  base  to  carry  on  a  covert 
war.  The  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden  had 
said^^that  Norway  was  to  htm  a  necessary 
accession,  and  that  he  could  undertake  no 
operation  on  the  continent  as  long  as  be 
was  liable  to  have  Denmark  for  an  enemy. 
This  might  be  a  good  reason  for  taking 
military  poMession  of  Norway,  or  for  ap- 
plying to  Denmark  lor  guarantees  on  this 
subject.  Nothing  of  this  though  h  done, 
bat  at  lait  he  consents  to  ,iet  oat  on  a 
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crusade  in  Germany,  and  requests  to  have 
from  us  that  in  peroetuity  which  we  had 
no  right  to  gi?e.  Norway  and  Denmark, 
it  is  true,  have  become  his  enemy ;  but 
then  he  has  got  Guadaloupe  and  a  million 
%  year,  and  all  danger  Irom  Norway  at 
once  vanishes.  The  sugar  island  and  the 
million  would  operate  as  a  complete  pro- 
tection against  any  incursions  from  that 
quarter.  To  hear  the  noble  lord,  one 
would  think  that  the  treaty  was  '  functus 
officio  ;*  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
though  it  undertook  to  furnish  25  or 
30,000  men  for  a  cooperation  in  Germany, 
it  was  not  till  15,000  men  of  Russia  should 
march  against  Norway,  and  at  the  time 
when  the  greatest  armament  eyer  known 
was  marching  into  the  heart  of  Russia, 
these  men  were  to  be  detached  to  conquer 
Norway,  though  without  such  aggression 
they  could  have  defended  Sweden  against 
any  injuries  from  that  quarter.  It  might 
be  observed,  thst  these  troops  who  could 
conquer  Norway,  could  defend  Sweden 
against  it,  yet  these  troops  were  tk>  be  em- 
preyed  against  Norway,  with  all  the  troops 
Sweden  could  command,  while  the  great- 
est expedition  ever  assembled  marched 
against  Moscow.  It  might  be  said,  it  was 
not  their  business  to  canvass  an  engaffe- 
ment  between  two  foreign  nations;  but 
when  we  were  referred  to  this,  to  justify 
those  excessive  engagements  into  which 
we  had  entered,  they  should  be  considered 
with  reference  to  their  principles  and 
policy.  It  was  ramarkable  what  a  conve- 
nient indemnity  had  been  given  to  Den- 
mark. It  bad  been  said,  that  she  was 
ever  necessarily  dependent  on  Prance, 
because  she  was  contingent  to  the  north 
of  Germany,  which  (it  was  assumed)  most 
always  be  subject  to  France.  Yet  to 
Germany  she  was  to  go  to  be  indemni- 
fied for  the  k>ss  of  Norway.  Such  were 
die  absurdities  which  a  man  was  forced 
into  when  he  once  departed  from  the 
itraight  road.  His  policy  became  as  in- 
consistent with  sound  views,  as  his  ideas  of 
justice,  with  what  was  written  in  all 
hearts.  It  was  said  that  firom  the  struggle 
in  Russia-^from  the  experience  of  the 
ardonr  with  whkh  a  people  have  struggled 
in  defence  of  its  sovereign,  its  indepen- 
dence, and  its  national  prtjodices,  great 
political  advantages  still  remamed  to  Eng- 
land and  her  allies,  but  on  the  moral 
lesson  thus  afibrded^  the  corollary  was, 
that  the  Swedes  were  to  march  upon  Nor- 
way, and  to  force  the  inhabitanu  of  that 
country  to  yindlcate  their  independence* 


Whilst  h6  felt  it  his  doty  to  speak  thus 
of  this  most  disgraceful  treaty,  he  should 
do  wrong,  were  he  to  pass  over  without 
his  warmest  expression  of  applause  and 
admiration,  the  spirit,  the  vigour,  and  the 
magnanimity  displayed  by  Russia  in  sap- 
port  of  her  independence,  and  in  assertion 
of  her  natural  rights.  The  great  prinei-  ^ 
pie  upon  which  she  had  acted,  was  that 
which  called  forth  her  noblest  energies, 
and  ought,  indeed,  to  excite  the  noblest 
energies  of  all  countries  against  the  law* 
less  invasion  of  despotism,  and  insatiable 
ambition.  It  was  a  principle  which  ought  ^ 
to  unite  by  one  common  and  irresistible 
impulse,  the  people  of  all  nations,  from  the 
palace  to  the  cottaf^e,  against  the  violator 
of  their  peace,  their  happiness,  and  their 
independence.  But  if  that  principle, 
great  and  stimulating  as  it  was,  went  for 
any  thing  in  the  estimation  of  their  lord- 
ships, it  surely  ought  to  possess  all  its  va- 
lue and  all  its  weight,  no  less  with  regard 
to  the  people  of  Norway,  than  to  the  peo« 
pie  of  Knssia.  Was  it  to  be  deemed  sa- 
cred, when  Russia  was  invaded,  and  threa- 
tened with  subjugation;  and  to  be  of 
no  consideration,  and  of  no  avail,  when 
Norway  was  to  be  conquered,  and  torn 
firom '  her  rightful  sovereign  ?  Those 
therefore,  who  praised  Russia  for  her 
energies  and  magnanimity,  in  the  gallant 
and  patriotic  assertion  of  her  national  in- 
dependence, could  -not  ^with  the  slightest 
appearance  of  propriety  and  consistency^ 
advocate,  or  be  parties  to  an  act,  by  which 
the  native  independence  of  Norway  was 
to  be  extinguished,  and  her  people  con« 
veyed  against  their  will  to  the  mle  and 
obedience  of  another  sovereign.  He  was 
at  a  loss  to  find  out  any  reason  why  Nor- 
way was  to  be  attacked,  and  Co  have  cdl 
her  ties  and  connections  with  her  legiti* 
mate  prince,  ancient  as  they  were, 
wrested  from  her  and  trampled  under  foot, 
because  we  had  assisted  Russia,  when  she 
fought  and  bled  for  ties  and  connections 
of  the  same  nature.  The  corollary  which 
the  noble  lord  drew  from  the  nrinciple  - 
which  he  himself  had  admitted,  had  at 
least  the  merit  of  singularity,  which  chal* 
lenged  every  sentiment  and  feeling  of  na* 
taral  ^ght,  of  acknowledged  honour,  and 
nationafsympathy*  He  should,  however, 
candidly  admit,  that  the  cause  and  the  ob* 
ject  might  be  a  very  good  one  with  Swe- 
den herself,  who  might  have,  and  no  doubt 
had,  particular,  and,  perhaps,  justifiable 
views  in  the  conquest  and  annexation  of 
Norway  to  her  territory;  but  how  we 
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could  reconcile  the  spoliation  and  dismein* 
berment,  settled  and  adjusted  by  the  trea* 
ty,  wiih  our  own  policy  with  respect  to 
the  continent,  as  set  forth  in  our  declara- 
tions against  the  territorial  violations  and 
uoprincipled  infringements  and  partitions 
of  France^  he  should  leave  the  noble  earl 
to  decide.     He  wished  to  know  whether 
any  propositions  were  ever  made  by  us  to 
Denmark,  by  which  any  option  was  left 
to  her  of  ceding  Norway  ox  not  ?     He  un- 
derstood that  this   cession  was  a  iine  qua 
non,  and  that  Denmark  had  no  option  but 
either  to  cede  Norway  with  good  will,  or 
have  it  taken  from  her  by  force.    The 
principal  article  of  our  treaty  obliged  the 
king  of  Sweden  to  furnish   a   force   of 
50,000  men  for  a  direct  operation  on  the 
continent  in  conjunction  with  a  stipulated 
force  to  be  furnished  by  Russia.    Now  if 
the  Crown  Prince  performed  his  part  of 
the  agreement,  but  Russia  did  not  send  the 
citipulated  force  to  join  him,  would  he  not 
in  that'case  be  fully  entitled  to  every  thing 
we  had  engaged  to  do  for  him,  even  al- 
though he  had  not  struck  a  single  stroke 
against  the  enemy  ?     If  the  treaty  was 
tripartite,  then  the  failure  of  one  of  the 
parties  exonerated  the  other  two ;  but  in 
this  treaty   with    Sweden,  if   Russia  did 
not  give  the  force  that  she  engaged  to 
||ive,  was  not  the  Crown  Prince  still  en- 
titled to  all  the  benefits  of  his  engagen^ents 
with  this  country  ?     In  former  negocia* 
tions  foir  peace  -with  France,  we  declared, 
that  we  only  looked  to  the  restoration  of 
^uropCj  and  that  to  purchase  the  restoration 
of  her  ancient  states,  we  were  willing,  from 
the  lap,  of  victory,  to  give,  up  what  we  had, 
con^uimd  by  our  arma*    If  there  were 
now  a  pegociation  for  peace^,  Great  Bri- 
tain could  no  longer  speak  of  the  re-esta* 
blishment  of  the  ancient  states  of  Europe, 
if  she  was  pledged  to  the  dismemberment 
of  one,  of  the  most  ancient.    He  would 
v?ish  to  know,  whether,  if  the  present  ar- 
Xfustice  should  put  an  end  to  the  possibi- 
lity of  any  operations  of  the  Crown  Prince 
ih  Germany,  would  this  country  be  still 
bound  by  iu  engagements  to  ai^ist  him  in 
the  scheme  of  conquering  Norway?— As 
to  another  pojnt,— the  cession  ofGuada- 
loupe, — he  would  agree,  that  it  was  ^  very . 
di^jrahle  thing  to  ei^age  Sweden  and  the 
o^fac^r  European  powers  in  the  g^n/Brai  in- 
t^rests  of  the  commercial  world,  but,  the 
manlier  in  which  that  island  had  heei^ 
givei^  op  in  the  present  instance  m^t  with 
lys  disapprobation.     It  had  bei^  said,  ^nd. 
upiy\,  tbyat  t^e  (lor^  I^)  h^^^expr^d  a 
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wishthatall  nations,  nomioaMy  indepeo* 
dent,  should  be  really  independent  of 
France;  arid  it  was  concluded  that  he 
ought,  in  consistence,  to  defend  this  trea- 
ty. This  was  one  reason  why  he  objected 
to  it.  Sweden  was  independent  of  France^ 
but  Finland  was  not  to  be  given  back  to 
Sweden  because  it  was  inconvenient  for 
Russia.  Speaking  on  the  general  policy 
of  England,  he  should  have  objections,  in- 
dependently of  consideraiions  of  justice^ 
that  Sweden  should  possess  Norway  ;  but 
it  was  most  important  that  she  should  not 
be  encroached  on  by  Russia. 

The  policy  of  the  present  measure  might 
be  traced  to  the  partition  of  Poland,  Uie 
principle  of  which  had  been  so  success- 
fully adopted  by  other  powera  of  Europe, 
and  was  novv  90  audaciously  avowed  in 
that  House.  But»  he  would  ask>  what 
were  we  doing  with  Sweden  ?  We  were 
planting  a  power  by  the  side  of  Russia^ 
who  must,  sooner  or  later,  connect  herself 
with  France*  and  not  with  Great  Britain. 
The  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  indeed* 
seemed  to  have  a  mu,ch  more  rational  ide^ 
of  the  interest!  oC  his  country  than  our 
ministerji  had.  In  his  letter  to  Buona- 
parte he  very  justly  observed,  that  Swe- 
den had  constantly  been  the  ally  of 
France  since  the  time  of  Gustavua  Vasa, 
The  very  circqmstapces  which  the  noble 
earl  had  presseda  a&  reasons  why  Sweden, 
would  become  independent  of  Frajpce^ 
were  precisely  those  b^  which  he  waa 
convinced  she  would*  ultimately,  sink  into 
a  sUite  of  dependence  upon  that  country.. 
Lookinff  at  the  treaty,  therefore*  in  every 
point  (^  view*,  and  as  tar  as  he  could  com* 
prebend^  it  was  most  unjust,  most  impo- 
litic* and  Qiost  ii^urious.  If  the  Prince 
Regent's  ra^inisters  could  make  such  a 
treaty  with  thcj  scholanr  of  Buonapart^— a^ 
treaty  which  abandoned  all  the  iub«t%n« 
tial  interest^  of'  this  oQuntry*  what  might 
be, expected,  of  thcQi  shoijld  they  have  to 
negociate  with,  his  master?  Woi^d  it  be 
too  muqh  to  anticipate  that  the  interesta  qC 
Great  Britain  would  b^  completely  sacri- 
fiped?  In  jostification  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  traaty  the  noble  ea^l  found  if 
necessary  to.  have  recourse  to  the  new 
school  of  morality*  but  he  trusted  he  would 
find  no  juspfica^ion,  when  he  appealed  to 
the  luo^d^  of  GresKt  Britain.  Ih^  noble 
earl  seemed,  tp  m^aintain  the  doctrine  that 
it  was  desirs^U^  to  fight  the  eoeo^  with 
his  own  w^^pons;  now  the  weapons  of 
Bnonapart6  had  been  wapt  of  principle^ 
(ho^h  10,  tkp^  exar^ia^  of  tbaA^  wea[^ 
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he  had  never  neglected  the  interests  tf 
France :  but  the  noble  earl  and  his  coK 
leagues  had  outdone  their  prototype,  and 
in  their  gratuitons  love  for  that  want  of 
principle,  they  bad  contrived  to  shock,  to 
disgust,  and  to  render  abhorrent  every" 
man  in  the  kingdom,  and  that  without 
securing  one  single  advantage  to  their 
country.  His  lordship  concluded  with 
moving,  that  all  the  words  of  the  motion, 
after  ^he  word  '  thai,'  be  Uh  out,  and 
that  words  to  the  following  e0ect  be  sub- 
stituted :— 

''  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent, 
thanking  him  £r  his  gracious  communica- 
tion of  the  Treaty  of  Concert  and  Subsidy 
concluded  between  this  country  and  Swe- 
den :  that  their  lordships  having  taken  the 
said  treaty  into  their  most  serious  conside- 
ration, begged  to  express  to  bis  Royal 
Highness  their  deep  feelings  of  regret  and 
sorrow  at  the  principles  upon  which  it  was 
formed;  principles  by  which  the  right  was 
laid  down  and  recognised,  of  tranferring 
the  kingdom  of  Norway  to  the  crown  of 
Sweden:  and  the  injustice  of  which  was 
increased  by  the  offer  made  to  Denmark 
of  certain  territories  in  Germany ;  mea* 
sures  altogether  irreconcileable  with  the 
established  laws  of  nations,  and  the  true 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  national  honour, 
and  public  morality ;  that  they  humbly 
begged  to  represent  to  his  Royal  High- 
ness, that  no  value,  no  compensation  could 
be  made  for  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  jus- 
tice and  rectitude ;  that  the  cession  of  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe  was  altogether  un- 
warranted either  by  a  consideration  of  the 
actual  interests  of  this  country,  or  by  iu 
eventual  interests  on  the  negociation  of  a 
treaty  of  peace ;  that  the  subsidy  granted 
to  Sweden,  however  desirous  they  were  at 
all  times  to  make  every  necessary  sacri- 
fice, was  inconsistent  with  the  financial 
diflScolties  under  which  the  country  la- 
boured ;  and  that  they  therefore  humbly 
begg^  his  Royal  Highness  to  use  all  pro- 
per and  justifiable  means  to  suspend  the 
execution  of  the  said  treaty,  which,  after 
the  most  mature  consideration,  appeared 
to  their  lordships  so  highly  injurious  to  the 
honour  of  the  crown  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  country/* 

The  Earl  of  Hanowby  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  revert  to  the  former  situation 
of  Europe,  or  to  enouire  into  the  causes 
which  had  induced  Russia  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Finland.  The  treaty  ought,  in  his 
optnioi^  to  be  considered  aa  it  more  parti- 


cuhrly  related  to  the  state  of  Sweden  her- 
self;  and  by  an  impartial  consideration  ef 
her  situation.  Previous  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty,  their  lordships  would  find 
ample  cause  to  justify  ministers  in  acced- 
ing to  that  nleasure.'  The  policy  of  Swe* 
den,  aAer  all  her  wars  and  privations,-^ 
after  her  sofi^rings  of  various  kinds,  re* 
duced  in  territory,  impaired  in  resources, 
and  diminished  in  population,  was  evi- 
dently to  enjoy  for  a  considerable  period 
the  blessings  of  peace,  and  to  cultivate  alt 
the  means  by  which  she  might  be  enabled 
to  acquire  national  strength  and  opulence; 
He  contended  that  it  was  the  interest  6f 
Sweden  to  have  kept  free  altogether  of 
the  contest,  dismembered  as  she  had  been 
in  a  former  war,  and  that  neutrality  waa 
her  obvious  policy.  With  regard  to  Deki- 
mark,  Russia  had  distinctly  cause  of  war 
with  that  country  as  co-operacmg  with 
France  against  her.  But,  did  Russia,  at 
that  moment,  commence  hostilities  ?  On 
the  contrary  did  she  not  make  an  ofier  to 
Denmark  that  an  equivalent  should  be 
given  to  her  for  Norway  ?  And  who  were 
the  powers  proposing  to  give  that  equiva- 
lent ?  Sweden  and  Russia !  Sweden  Waa 
ready  to  give  Pomerania,  and  Russia  was 
ready  to  give  what  she  had  power  to  be- 
stow. There  was  no  reason  to  doubt,  in 
the  event  of  the  allied  powers  having  been 
successful,  that  indemnities  might  have 
been  found  without  violating  any  other 
territory.  That  Sweden  was  sincere  iits 
her  co-operation,  there  could  be  no  reason 
to  doubt,  from  the  magnanimity  with 
which  she  released  the  Russian  army  of 
Finland  consisting  of  1 8,000  men,  at  the 
most  critical  juncture  of  her  affairs ;  and 
it  should  be  further  remembered,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  demonstrations  made 
on  the  coasts  of  Sweden,  France  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  from  50  to  60,000  men  to 
watch  the  ports  of  the  north  of  Germany. 
These  were  surely  indications  of  a  cordial 
and  sincere  disposition  on  her  part  to 
make  common  t:ause  with  Russia  against 
France.  Sweden  also  had  been  one  of 
the  first  powers  to  acknowledge  the  Cortes 
and  Ferdinand  7th  of  Spain,  than  which, 
she  could  have  done  nothing  more  morti- 
fying to  Buonaparte. 

With  regard  to  the  treaty,  whatever  of 
impolicy  there  might  be  in  it,  (though  he 
was  far  from  admitting  there  was  any  im- 
policy,) he  distinctly  contended  it  was 
foundfed  upon  no  principle  of  injustice. 
We  were  at  war  with  Denmark,  and  if  we 
could  have  spared  a  force  for  the  purpose^ 
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we  had  an  oDdoubted  righi  to  attack  and 
con^aer  Norway  if  we  coold.  If  then  we 
bad  soch  a  right  to  do  it  ouraeWen,  what 
precluded  as  from  aiding  and  atnittinff 
another  power  to  do  it  ?  If  we  had  a  good 
cause  of  quarrel  with  Denmark*  were  we 
to  abstain  from  uniting  with  another  power 
who  had  not  equal  cause  of  quarrel,  but 
who  was  willing  to  assist  us  in  weakening 
our  avowed  enemy  ?  He  would  be  a  buld 
man  who  would  say  that  we  ought  to  do 
so.  The  argumenu  of  the  noble  lord 
(Holland)  which  went  to  affirm  that  by 
atrengthening  and  extending  the  power  of 
Sweden,  we  only  secured  the  necessary 
consequence  of  making  her  dependent 
upon  r ranee,  seemed  to  him  a  little  ex- 
traordinary •—The  acquisition  of  Norway 
by  Sweden  would,  he  maintained,  natu* 
rally  draw  closer  the  alliance  between  this 
country  and  the  former  instead  of  between 
France  and  Sweden.  The  Address  which 
the  noble  lord  bad  moTed*  contained  many 
strong  expressions  and  much  glowing  lan- 
guage, and  if  it  was  the  opinion  of  their 
lordships  that  the  treaty  was  founded  in 
injustice,  and  was  hostile  to  the  true  po- 
licy of  ih'iM  country,  in  God's  name  he 
would  bid  them  carry  up  the  declaration 
of  that  opinion  to  the  Prince  Regent :  but 
i^  on  the  contrary,  they  were  confinced 
it  contained  nothing  that  was  injurious  to 
the  interestt  of  Great  Britain,  nothing  that 
was  against  the  acknowledged  rights  of 
nations,  then  they  would  vote  for  the  ori- 
ginal Address. 

The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  observed, 
that  tlie  noble  earl  had,  on  the  present  oc- 
casion, disclosed  to  their  lordships  what 
was  now  the  extent  and  aim  of  the  policy 
of  Eneland,  and  it  appeared  that  be  had 
cordislly  adopted  that  very  system  which, 
only  a  few  years  since,'  he  so  loudly 
condemned,  and  so  vehemently  stigmatis- 
ed as  the  system  of  Buonaparte.  Now, 
however,  it  was  to  form  the  principle  of 
his  own  policy.  He  knew  not  whether  it 
was  true,  in  nature,  that  every  poison  car- 
ried with  it  its  own  antidote ;  but  of  this  he 
was  sure,  that  in  morals  every  bad  principle 
contained  its  own  refutation.  A  stronger 
illustration  of  that  fact  could  not  be  found 
than  what  the  speech  of  the  noble  earl 
had  that  night  afforded.  If  he  could 
agree  with  the  noble  earl  that  the  treaty 
in  question  was  founded  either  in  wisdom 
or  honour,  or  that  it  was  warranted  by  the 
existing  diplomatic  relations  of  £urope, 
he  should  then  cordially  agree  with  the 
Address  he  had  proposed;  but,  consider- 
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iDg  it,  aa  he  did,  the  most  disgraceful 
treaty  that  ever  stained  the  annals  of 
an^  country,  thinking  it  mischievooa  In 
principle,  and  inefficient  in  operation,  be 
could  not  concur  with  the  nol>le  earl.  In 
contemplating  it  he  knew  not  which  to 
wonder  at  most ;  the  weakness  of  ite  pro- 
visions, or  the  dishonesty  of  iu  principle. 
What  was  the  situation  of  Europe  at  the 
time  the  treaty  was  formed  ?  What  were 
the  measuies  that  ministers  possessed  of 
deciding  the  great  destinies  of  Europci 
and  which  had  been  put  in  their  power  by 
such  a  concurrence  of  events  as  wookL 
hardly  be  expected  to  happen  again  ?  For 
the  first  time  Buonaparte  had  been  beateo 
and  discomfited  upon  European  ground. 
He  bad  roused  the  energies  of  a  great 
country;  he  had  driven  it  to  desperation; 
the  winter  suddenlv  closed  in  upon  him, 
and  Europe  beheld  the  destructit>n  of  the 
mightiest  army  that  perhaps  was  ever  as- 
sembled. Their  leader  was  defeated  ;  the 
basis  of  his  power  was  shaken,  and  his 
downfall  was  contemplated  as  an  event 
which  it  was  probable  was  not  far  distant. 
What  an  opportunity  was  here  furnished 
for  completing  the  work  of  ruin  which  had 
been  commenced  in  Russia !  At  such  a 
period  wisdom  would  have  united  the. 
whole  north  of  Europe  against  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Had  this  been  done  ?— - 
No.  Denmark*  while  engaged  in  testi^ring 
her  sincerity  to  re-establish  the  relations 
of  amity  and  peace  with  this  country,  was 
told  in  language  which  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, that  she  had  no  alternative,  but  to 
be  hostile  to  us*  and  was  thus  forced  into 
the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  present  had 
by  some  very  unaccountable  means  ob- 
tained the  name  of  the  New  Era.  In  some 
points  of  view,  and  those  arere  truly  af- 
fecting, it  mi^bt  well  lay  claim  to  that 
title.  It  was  indeed,  a  new  era,  when 
our  arms  by  sea  sufiered  defeat  and 
disgrace;  it  was  a  new  era  when  we 
fought  for  principles  which  we  once  de- 
tested and  abhorred ;  it  was  a  new  era, 
when  we  gave  our  confidence  to  one  who 
had  proved  himself  a  Frenchman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  and  who  had  shewed  in 
every  transaction,  that  while  he  professed 
himself  attached  to  Swedish  interests,  he 
sought  the  gratification  of  his  own  pecu- 
liar wishes,  and  his  own  selfish  motiTea. 
Contrast  the  conduct  of  Sweden  with  what 
had  been  done  by  Denmark,  by  oppressed 
and  injured  Denmark.  Her  troops  were 
the  only  ones  that  had  really  operated 
against  France^  till  we  forced  them  to  ad 
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with  Prance.  The  opportantty  of  saying 
£arope  had  paued  by,  and  we  had  esta- 
hlished  the  principle  of  dismembering  one 
power  to  bribe  another. 

Tne  Earl  of  Clcancarty  snpported  the 
original  Address,  and  obseryed,  that  in  all 
the  House  bad  heard  from  its  opponents, 
he  had  witnessed  much  severity  of  lan- 
guage, but  no  argument. 

The  Marc^is  of  Daugloi  spoke  in  favour 
of  the  Amendment. 

Earl  Grty  expressed  his  surprise  at  the 
obsenration  of  the  noble  earl  (Clancarty), 
particularly  after  the  able  and  augmenta- 
tive speech  of  his  noble  friend  (lord  Hoi* 
land);  but  possibly  after  what  he  was 
about  to  say,  or  afler  what  the  most  able 
mdvocate  might  be  capable  of  ofTering  on 
the  same  side  of  the  question^  the  noble 
€arl  would  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the  same 
observation*  Still,  with  all  the  fear  which 
be  ought  to  feel  of  the  noble  earl's  denun- 
ciation, he  could  not  forbear  from  pronounc- 
ing this  treaty  to  be  an  act  of  gross^  unquali- 
fied injustice — in  hci,  one  of  meditated 
lobbery  upon  an  independent  nation, 
^hich  had  given  no  provocation  to  those 
concerned  in  its  promotion,  and  especially 
Qone  to  this  country,  and  at  a  time  when 
an  opportunity  offered  of  cultivating  a 
close  connection  with  Russia,  which  was 
our  obvious  policy,  he  could  not  help  la- 
menting, that  other  more  honourable  and 
^ectual  means  were  not  adopted  for  the 
success  of  that  policy— that  our  connec- 
tion with  that  power  should  be  sullied  by 
any  act  of  a  doubtful  character— by  any 
act  calculated  to  introduce  into  the  con- 
nection the  very  seeds  of  dissention. 
Feeling,  as  he  did,  that  this  treaty  endan- 
gered the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
stained,  though  not  inevitably,  he  hoped, 
its  honour,  he  could  not  give  a  silent  vote 
gn  the  occasion,  though  he  should  thereby 
incur  the  danger  of  repeating  much  that 
had  been  said  by  his  noble  friend  (lord 
Holland),  who  had  spoken  with  an  en* 
lightened  ability,  and  a  warmth  of  elo- 
quence, that  seemed  tohave  descended  upon 
bim  from  one  of  the  greatest  men  who  had 
ever  taken  a  share  in  the  politics  of  this 
country.  Far  was  it  from  bis  wish  to  dero- 
gate from  the  cause  of  Russia,  or  the  glo- 
rious exertions  she  had  made  in  de- 
fence of  her  own  independence.  He 
thought  it  the  interest  and  policy  of  this 
country  to  cultivate  the  closest  connec- 
tions with  Russia ;  but  the  more  strongly 
did  he  regret  that  that  connection  should 
|iave  been  sullied  by  engagements  which 
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bound  us  to  assist  in  rabbing  an  inde- 
pendent power.  Having  premised  thus 
much,  he  should  restate  what  he  had  ad- 
vanced in  the  preliminary  discussion  of 
this  evening ;  namely,  that  he  Would  not 
consent  to  purchase  any  advantages  at  the 
expence  of  justice  ;  but  he  was  prepared 
to  contend  that  the  treaty  under  conside- 
ration was  inconsistent  as  well  with  policy 
as  with  justice— with  those  maxims,  which 
were  necessary  to  the  common  protection 
of  all  nations — with  those  principles  of 
public  law,  the  violation  of  which  on  the 
part  of  France,  that  House  bad  so  often 
heard  reprobated  in  terms  as  seveife  as 
they  were  just.  He  pointedly  censured 
the  treaty  with  Sweden,  which  authorised 
the  spoliation  of  the  territories  of  a  friendly 
and  unofiending  power,  as  a  siae  qua  mvi.aS 
an  essential  preliminary;  there  was  no  con- 
cession on  the  part  of  Denmark  which 
could  have  avoided  that  spoliation.  What- 
ever the  original  cause  of  war  with  Den* 
mark  may  have  been,  it  was  impossible  to 
justify  it,  except  on  the  plea  of  necessity, 
and  by  the  law  of  nations,  when  that  ceased 
tooperate,  ample  reparation  should  be  made 
for  the  injuries  inflicted.  It  was  not  only 
the  money  advanced  under  the  treaty  that 
Sweden  pocketed.  She  had  also  upwards  of 
300,000/.  plundered  from  the  merchants 
of  this  country.  Our  new  ally  Sweden  had 
been  long  attached  to  French  politics,  and 
in  point  of  fact,  a  French  minister  conr 
tinned  at  Stockholm  till  the  end  of  De- 
cember; and  the  Swedish  government 
was  reproached  by  the .  French  minister 
Bassano,  with  wanting  to  wrest  Norway 
from  Denmark.  The  real  cause  of  com* 
plaint  on  the  part  of  Sweden  against 
France  was,  that  the  latter  refused  to  con* 
cur  in  its  designs  upon  Norway.  The 
conduct  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  in  ac- 
ceding to  such  a  treaty  with  them,  had  no 
foundation  whate^ver,  in  true  policy  or  in 
justice.  The  annexation  of  Norway  to 
Sweden  would  eventually  prove  highly 
injurious,  as  Russia  would  naturally  bo 
connected  with  this  country,  and  Sweden 
with  France.  The  treaty  in  question  was 
more  derogatory  to  the  honour  of  the 
crown,  and  degrading  to  the  character  of 
the  country,  than  any  ever  yet  submitted 
by  any  minister  to  parliament.  How 
stood  the  situation  of  Russia  and  Sweden 
in  regard  to  Denmark  when  they  framed 
tbis  treaty }  Denmark  was  at  war  with 
neither.  What  causes  of  complaint  bad 
Russia  against  her  ?  The  Crown  Prince  of 
Sweden  bad  assigned  none ;  nothing  bad 
(SB) 
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been  put  forward  in  that  quarter,  but  the 
old  French  ground  of  a  moral  and  phy- 
sical connection  which  made  Norway  the 
natural  appendage  of  Sweden.  Would 
their  lordships  stamp  with  hypbcrisy  all 
their  own  declarations  against  the  un- 
principled ambition  of  France  ?  Bearing 
m  mind  the  annexation  of  Belgiumi  Savoy 
and  Holland  to  France,  which  annexation, 
by  the  way,  with  respect  to  Savoy  at  least, 
had  the  professed  sanction  of  a  demand 
from  a  great  portion  of  the  people  of  those 
countries.  Was  it  neceteary  for  him  to 
add  any  thing  to  the  indignant  language 
in  which  the  grounds  of  such  annexation 
were  reprobated  by  Mr.  Burke,  which 
language  it  was  impossible  to  forget  ?  In- 
deed the  mere  statement  of  such  grounds 
was  sufficient  to  revolt  every  heart  suscep- 
tible of  any  regard  for  justice  or  policy. 
He  would  only  for  a  moment  make  the 
iSase  our  own.  Suppose  that  Russia  and 
Sweden  had  demanded  from  our  sovereign 
Che  sui;render  of  Hanover.  On  this  point 
be  spoke  disinterestedly,  for  he  thought  it 
would  have  been  better  for  this  country, 
bad  Hanover  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
fea;  but  a  sense  of  the  honour  of  the 
crown  would  have  induced  him  rather  to 
risk  war,  than  to  accede  to  such  a  proposal. 
But  supposing  these  powers  bad  added, 
we  will  give  you  Calais  and  Boulogne 
in  exchange  for  it,  he  should  have  thought 
that  they  joined  insult  to  injury.  Instead 
i>f  any  rational  inducement  being  held 
out  to  Denmark  to  join  the  allies,  she 
was^  totd,  that  she  must  pay,  as  the  pre- 
mium of  our  friendship,  the  very  price 
Vfh'xch  would  be  exacted  from  her  as  the 
punishment  of  hostility ;  and  then  follow- 
ed that  hypocritical  provision,  that  the 
robbery  was  to  be  carried  into  efiect,  with 
all  due  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the 
people  of  Norway,  But  if  the  Norwe- 
gians, mindful  of  their  allegiance,  and  of 
their  duties  to  their  sovereign,  should  re- 
sist their  forcible  separation,  then  ministers 
bound  themselves  to  carry  fire  and  sword 
into  the  peaceful  homes  of  a  people  really 
attached  to  this  country,  and  to  visit  them 
with  all  the  miseries  of  war,. because  their 
sovereign  refused  to  barter  them  like  cattle, 
^ut  it  was  said,  that  Denmark  had  been 
uniformly  hostile  to  this  country,  and  that 
her  weakness  was  no  excuse.  Certainly  if 
a  weak  power  became  a  ready  instrument 
\n  the  hand  of  oar  enemy,  we  were  en- 
titled to  deprive  her  of  the  means  of  injury. 
But  the  overwhelming  inAuence  of  France 
was  withdrawa;  -Denmark  sent  ber  mi- 
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nister  to  make  peace  with  this  country; 
she  sent  her  troops  to  defend  Hamborgb, 
and  that  was  the  moment  when  ministers 
announced  to  ber  that  they  had  become 
parties  to  her  spoliation.  *  The  noble  4ord 
next  took  a  view  of  the  policy  of  the  treaty* 
That  a  powerful  diversion  on  the  side  t>f 
Pomerania  would  have  been  highly  de- 
sirable could  not  be  denied;  but  this 
Swedish  diversion  was  perfectly  useless, 
unless  the  co-operation  of  Denmark  were 
first  secured.  The  hostility  of  Denmark 
conSpletely  neutralised  the  efforts  of  Swe- 
den. The  noble  lord  then  took  a  view  of  the 
political  relations  of  the  northern  powers, 
and  contended  that  it  was  by  no  means  a 
just  policy  to  aggrandise  Sweden.  But 
had  it  been  shewn  to  be  advantageous,  all 
communities  must  equally  condemn  a  de- 
parture from  the  principles  of  justice,  and 
he  contended,  that  a  departure  from  them, 
in  this  instance,  was  not  less  disadvan* 
tageous  thbn  dishonourable.  He  ascribed 
the  signal  discomfiture  which  Buonapart6 
had  experienced  last  winter,  to  his  making^ 
his  military  operations  dependant  on  po- 
litical speculations,  over  which  he  had  no 
controul.  The  retreat  from  Moscow  had 
annihilated  the  mightiest  army  which 
France  had  ever  sent  forth ;  ber  palaces 
had  been  filled  with  lamentations,  and  her 
land  covered  with  mourning :  yet  such 
were  the  resources  of  that  man's  mind-« 
such  the  power  of  the  country  over  which 
he  ruled,  that  he  had  tibsohitely  re-created 
his  army ;  and  by  two  great  battles,  ren* 
dered  his  supremacy  in  Germany  knoro 
complete  than  ever.  The  spring,,  he 
thought,  ought  to  have  witnessed  some  at- 
tempt at  negociation.  Had  such  an  efibn 
been  made,  the  war  might  have  probably 
been  happily  terminated.  The  situatioa 
of  Buonaparte  was  such,  that  it  was  likely 
he  would  not  have  refused  to  attend  tor 
moderate  propositions  had  fair  oflers  been 
made,  and  terms  beneficial  to  every  power 
in  Europe  might  have  been  obtained,— To 
the  imbecility  of  ministers  was  to  beascrib* 
ed  the  contrast  between  the  present  situa- 
tion of  France,  and  that  which  she  exhi* 
bited  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaigo. 
With  his  noble  friend  he  agreed-  an  op« 
portunity  had  been  lost  never  to  be  re- 
called. A  disposition  towards  peace  might 
have  been  shewn  with  dignity  and  efiect, 
showing  equally  the  moderation  and  jus- 
tice of  the  country.  Moderation  in  suc- 
cess was  an  Infinitely  superior  policy  to 
solicitatioTi  after  failure.  Su<:b  a  line  of 
conduct  trould  have  enabled  ttunisteiy 
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«ither  to  make  peace  advantageomly,  or 
tQ  cairy  on.  hostilities  with  increased 
vigour  and  effect. 

£arl  Batkunt  observed,  that  the  noble 
«arl  had  displayed,  nay,  exhausted  a  great 
<leal  of  ingenuity  and  eloquence ;  but  in 
Ills  mind  had  adVanced  little  of  argument 
•Applying  to  the  real  merits  of  the  case. 
With  respect  to  the  ships  which  were  de- 
lained  by  Sweden,  and  not  liberated  until 
fines  were  imposed,  as  mentioned  by  the 
noble  lord,  the  fact  was,  that  a  number  of 
British  ships  were  driven  into  Carlsbam 
and  other  of  the  Swedish  ports :  the  coun« 
tries  were  then  at  peace,  but  before  the 
vessels  could  sail  thev  became  hostile,  and 
ibeir  detention  was  the  consequence.  This 
country  had  acted  so  in  similar  circum* 
•tances.  He  granted  that  if  our'  acquies* 
cence  in  the  treaty  was  morally  wrong,  it 
could  not  be  truly  politic :  but  that  it  was 
the  former,  not  one  word  of  the  nebJe  earl's 
tended  to  prove.  We  were  at  war  with 
Denmark  at  the  time,  and  therefore,  with* 
oat  moral  reproach,  we  might  have  at- 
tacked Norway  ourselves^  and  kept  pos* 
session  of  it,  as  well  as  of  their  West  India 
poasessions,  or  the  isle  of  Heligoland ;  and 
in  that  view  an  attack,  if  necessary  or 
expedient,  in  concert  with  our  allies,  was 
equally  justifiable^  In  treaties  of  alliance 
no  one  of  the  parties  could  fairly  treat 
but  in  conjunction  with  the  rest— -a  consi- 
deration that  operated  with  others  in  the 
late  negeciations  at  Denmark.  Aq  ac- 
quiescence in  the  treaty,  in  question  was 
equally  founded  in  political  expediency 
as  in  morality.  If  it  were  withheld,  in 
what  a  situation  would  the  country  be 
Diaced.  The  Crown  Prince  might  then 
have  demanded  the  35,000  men  from 
Kussia,  and  with  all  the  forces  of  Sweden 
in  addition,  have  attacVed' Norway.  That 
force  was  now  otherwise  employed  :  and 
without  such  a  diversion  the  allies  may 
Mve  been  driven  from  the  Oder  to  the 
Vistula !  If  they  had  guaranteed  the  do- 
minions of  Denmark,  this  country  might 
have  been  ere  now  in  a  state  of  war  with 
Bussia  and  Sweden  ;  or  in  a  situation,  in 
vrhich^  whether  Russia  or  France  were 
victorious,  all  would  be  loss  to  this  coun- 
try :  whereas  by  acceding  to  the  treaty, 
fi^He  complicated  difficulties  were  avoided; 
^md  they  would  be  enabled  by  it  to  bring 
^  force  of  65,000  men  to  act  against 
Trance  in  the  present  campaign,  which 
'Could  not  otherwise  have  been  so  employ- 
.cd.  The  whole  time  the  negociation  be- 
4ifMii   thif  oottotry  and  .Iknmark  was 
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carrying  on,  the  fact  was  known  to  Francet 
who  notwithstanding  continued  to  stile 
Denmark  its  good  and  faithful  ally,  and  to 
keep  its  minister  resident  at  Copenhagen. 
This  may  be  considered  with  reference  tp 
the  sincerity  and  objects  of  the  court  of 
Denmark  in  the  transaction  ;  whose  real 
design,  however,  in  his  opinion,  seemed 
to  be  to  keep  well  at  the  same  time  with 
both  France  and  Eosland ;  but  in  all 
situations  of  that  kind  it  must  naturally 
be  expected  that  a  little  falsehood  might 
be  told  to  at  least  one  of  the  parties.  Re- 
curring to  the  conduct  of  ministers  in 
acceding  to  the  treaty  in  question,  the 
noble  earl  contended  it  was  justifiable  in 
point  of  justice  and  morality,  warranted 
by  sound  policy,  and  called  for  by  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  The 
noble  earl  pronounced  a  warm  eulogy 
upon  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  people^ 
and  more  particularly  upon  tlte  cabitiet 
which  had  placed  the  fleet  of  the  emp  ire 
in  the  hands  of  the  British  gorernmjnt, 
thereby  erecting  a  splendid  monument  of 
the  liberality  of  Russia,  and  of  the  honour 
of  Great  Britain. 

Earl  Grty  alluded  to  the  terms  em- 
ployed in  the  treaty,  particularly  the 
wording  of  the  articles  respecting  Nor- 
way and  Guadeloupe,  contending  that  it 
was  a  guarantee  in  perpetuity  of  both  to 
the  Swedish  government. 

The  Earl  of  Lhtrpool,  on  the  contrary, 
contended,  that  it  was  only  a  virtual 
guarantee,  contingent  upon  the  perform- 
ance of  certain  stipulations  on  the  part  of 
Sweden.  He  dcuiled  to  the  House  the 
particulars  of  the  Resolutions  themselves 
in  support  of  his  position. 

A  division  then  took  place,  whep  the 
numbers  were :  ContenU  78  ;  Proxies 
62—140.  Not  ContenU  40;  Proxies 
37—77.  Majority  in  favour  of  the  origi- 
nal Address,  OS* 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Friday,  June  1 3. 

Victuallers  Relief  Bill.]  Mr.  Rose 
moved  that  the  House  should  go  into  a  com« 
mitiee  on  the  Victuallers'  Bill. 

Mr.  Giddy  opposed  the  Speaker's  leav- 
ing the  chair,  on  the  principle  that  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was  beneath  the  at- 
tention of  the  legislature.  A  sounder 
maxim  could  not  be  laid  down  than  that 
well  known  one,  De  minimis  non  curat  lex. 
It  also  interfered  improperly  in  a  private 
transaction  between  individuals,  in  itself 
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perfectly  liarmlen,  for  their  motaal  ac* 
commodatioii.  It  was  said  in  the  pream* 
ble,  to  be  one  object  of  the  Bill  to  take 
away  the  temptation  to  the  crime  of 
atealing  pewter  pots,  to  which  children 
urere  now  regularly  trained,  and  for  which 
they  were  constantly  convicted.  He  had 
looked  at  the  ages  of  some  of  those  in- 
fants, whose  morals  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man was  so  anxious  not  to  have  contami- 
nated, and  he  found  some  of  them  as  fol- 
lows : — ^John  Jones,  73 ;  Sarah  Davies,  69 ; 
Thomas  Lad  brook,  64,  &c.  Upon  an 
average,  the  ages  of  the  supposed  infantine 
offenders  exceeded  50.  So  much  for  the 
care  of  the  friends  of  this  Bill  for  the 
irising  generation.  Besides,  if  the  mere 
possibility  of  the  temptation  to  commit 
crime  were  a  sufficient  ground  for  &  law 
of  this  kin(|,  we  might  shut  up  the  jewel- 
lers' shops,  and  ought  not  to  carry  watches 
or  silk  nandkerchiefs  about  our  persons. 
He  believed  the  secret  motive  for  the 
desire  of  the  publicans  for  the  Bill,  was 
the  hope  that  by  preventing  the  sending 
out  of  beer  in  pots,  it  would  lead  to  tippling 
in  ale-houses.  He  moved  as  an  amendment 
that  the  Bill  should  be  committed  on  that 
day  three  months. 

Mr.  Rose  said,  that  notwithstanding 
the  contempt  with  which  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman bad  treated  his  Bill,  an  Act  of  the 
same  kind  had  passed  in  the  reign  of 
George  2,  under  the  auspices  of  no  less 
men  than  sir  R.  Walpole  and  lord  Hard- 
wicke.  This  Act  did  not  now  operate, 
merely  because  the  King's  printer  had, 
by  mistake,  written  over  against  it  '  re* 
pealed.'  The  injury  to  the  publicans, 
vrhich  he  wished  to  prevent,  was  not  a 
possible  or  imaginary  evil.  They  had 
the  positive  allegations  of  a  hundred  indi- 
Tidoals,  that  they  suffered  a  loss  amount- 
ing to  about  S5l.  annually  by  this  prac- 
tice. The  reason  why  most  of  the  per- 
sons by  whom  the  offence  was  committed 
appeared  in  the  returns  to  be  old  people, 
ivas,  that  it  was  generally  committed  by 
children,  who  were  too  young  to  be  pro- 
iecuted. 

Mr.  Croker  ridiculed  the  idea,  that  this 
offence  was  committed  generally  by  chil- 
dren, though  the  returns  gave  us  only  a 
list  of  veteran  delinquents.  He  denied 
that  any  such  Act  as  that  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  had  said  was  repealed  by 
the  King's  printer,  had  ever  passed.  In 
one  of  the  Excise  Acts  of  sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, indeed,  a  clause  was  inserted  to  pre- 
Tont  publicans  from  sending  out  beer  in 
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any  vessel,  whether  pewter,  silver^  or 
otherwise,  in  less  quantity  than  one  or 
two  gallons,  but  this  had  nothiiOg  to  do 
with  the  species  of  vessel  used.  The  hon. 
gentleman  then  entered  into  a  general  ar« 
gument  against  the  present  Bill,  for  the 
necessity  of  which  he  contended  no  just 
cause  bad  been  assigned.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Kc»e)  himself  knew  no- 
thing of  those  who  had  signed  the  allega- 
tions. He  (Mr.  Croker)  thought  Uie 
foundation  of  the  Bill  was  altogether  as 
unsound  as  the  superstructure  was  ridi- 
culous. 

Mr.  Ro$e  defended  the  Bill,  and  read  a 
part  of  the  former  Act,  which  he  contended 
was  expressly  directed  against  stealing 
pewter  pots.  He  said,  he  was  sorry  the 
hon.  gentleman  seemed  disposed  to  add 
insult  to  injury. 

Mr.  WhUbread  said  that,  as  he  had  been 
unexpectedly  made  an  umpire  in  thu  dis-  * 
pute,  he  must  say  that  the  word  «  pots' 
appeared  to  be  in  the  former  Act.  Mr. 
Croker  had  objected  to  his  right  hon. 
friend,  that  he  had  no  acquaintance  among 
the  class  of  persons  whom  the  Bill  pro- 
fessed to  relieve  :  he  would,  perhaps,  ob- 
ject to  him,  that  he  had  too  much  ac- 
quaintance among  them,  though  he  by  no 
means  thought  so,  and  wished  to  extend 
it  as  much  farther  as  possible.  But  he 
Could  say  from  personal  knowledge,  that 
the  present  practice  was  a  serious  injury 
to  the  publican,  and  be  should  strenuously 
support  their  claim  to  relief. 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there 
were  for  Mr.  Qiddy's  Amendment,  42 1 
Against  it,  67  ;  Majority  for  the  Bill,  25. 

Local  Tokens  Bill.]  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Local 
Tokens  Bill. 

Mr.  Huskiuon  thought  this  a  proper  op- 
portunity to  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
whether  it  was  intended  by  the  present 
Bill  to  prohibit  the  circulation  of  the  local 
tokens  of  copper  ?  Of  this  description  of 
tokens  there  was  an  immense  quantity  is- 
sued in  various  populous  neighbourhoods 
in  the  country,  ami  from  the  sparioos 
metal  of  which  they  were  formed,  they 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  enhance  the  price 
of  the  first  necessaries  of  life  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  society.  These  tokens,  which 
were  generally  issued  by  large  manufac- 
turers, and  were  exchanged  at  par  for 
bills  at  twelve  months  after  sight,  so  that 
when  they  were  taken  by  shopkeepers  ia 
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payment  for  the  commodities  in  which 
they  dealt,  it  was  natural  that  these  men 
•hoold  place  sach  a  price  on  their  goods 
as  wooid  indemnify  them  for  the  interest 
of  their  money,  which  it  was  seen  would 
be  locked  up  for  twel?e  months,  and  se- 
cure them  against  the  possible  risk  they 
might  run  from  the  probability  of  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  house  from  whence  the 
tokens  might  be  issued.  The  labouring 
classes  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  im- 
position which  was  thus  practised  upon 
them  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  em- 
ployment. 

The  Chancelhr  of  the  Exchequer  said, 
that  the  Bill,  as  it  was  at  present  framed, 
did  not  at  all  apply  tp  copper  tokens. 
The  suggestions  of  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man were  extremely  important  and  very 
just,  and  he  should  be  extremely  happy  to 
attend  to  any  propositions  which  he  might 
think  proper  to  make  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  Rose  was  not  aware  of  the  exis- 
tence of  the  practices  which-had  been  ad- 
verted to  by  his  right  hon.  friend,  but  he 
certainly  thought  they  were  of  such  a 
complexion  as  to  call  imperati?e]y  for  le- 
gislative interference. 

Lord  A.  Hamilion  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment that  any  necessity  should  be  felt 
for  introducing  the  present  Bill,  after  the 
intimation  which  had  been  given  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  the  pro- 
bability of  a  favourable  increase  of  ex- 
change between  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, before  the  expiration  of  the  present 
session  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Grtrtfell  thought  the  evil  which  had 
been  complained  of  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman opposite  might  be  remedied  by 
the  government  putting  In  circulation  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  copper  coin  of 
,  the  realm.  Whatever  scarcity  there  might 
be  of  silver  and  gold,  there  surely  was  no 
scarcity  of  copper.  - 

The  Chancelhr  qf  (he  Exchequer  said, 
there  had  been  that  favourable  change  in 
the  exchange  between  this  and  other 
countries  which  he  bad  anticipated,  and 
there  had  also  been  considerable  arrivals 
of  bullion.  Although  this  had  been  the 
case,  however,  the  nature  of  our  expendi- 
tares  upon  the  continent  had  been  such  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  at  present  of 
making  any  advantageous  alteration  in  our 
current  coin.  With  respect  ro  the  copper 
currency  which  had  been  alluded  to  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  spoken  last, 
be  apprehended  there  was  no  want  of  the 
legal  copper  coin  of  the  realm.    Jn  Lon- 


don^ the  circulation,  be  believed,  was  too 
prolific,  and  if  the  coin  was  wanted,  he 
had  no  doubt  it  could  be  procured  in  any 
quantity. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time, 
and  ordered  to  be  committed  on  Monday. 

Treaty  with  Swbdbh.]  Mr.  FFiWf- 
bread,  before  the  debate  commenced,  was 
desirous  of  asking  a  question  of  the  nobte 
lord  opposite,  which  it  was  extremely  de- 
sirable the  House  should  have  answered. 
The  second  article  of  the  Treaty  between 
this  country  and  Sweden  was  as  follows  :— 
"  The  said  courts  having  communicated  to 
his  Britannic  Majesty  the  engagements 
subsisting  between  them,  and  havine  for* 
mally  demanded  his  said  Majesty^  ac- 
cession thereto,  and  his  Majesty  the  king 
of  Sweden  having  by  the  stipulations  con- 
tained in  the  preceding  Article,  given  a 
proof  of  the  desire  which  animates  him  to 
contribute  also  on  his  part  to  the  success 
of  the  common  cao^ ;  his  Britannic  Ma- 
jesty being  desirous,  in  return,  to  give  an 
immediate  and  unequivocal  proof  of  his 
resolution  to  join  his  interests  to  those  of 
Sweden  and  Russia,  promises  aind  engages 
by  the  present  Treaty  to*  accede  to  the 
conventions  already  existing  between 
those  two  powers.^'  The  Convention 
here  alluded  to,  between  Sweden  and 
Russia,  it  appeared,  had  been  signed  in 
March,  1812,  and  that  with  his  Britannic 
Majesty  not  until  the  3d  of  March,  1813. 
He  was  desirous  of  being  informed  by  the 
noble  lord,  at  what  period  the  Convention 
between  the  two  first- mentioned  powers 
was  communicated  to  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  answered,  that  he 
could  not  speak  to  the  precise  time,  but 
he  believed  it  was  some  time  in  July, 
1812.  The  noble  lord  then  moved,  first, 
'*  That  the  House  should  resolve  into  a 
Committee  of  Supply;"  and  next,  *' That 
the  Treaty  with  Sweden,  presented  to  the 
House  by  command  of  bis  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent,  be  referred  to  the  said 
Committee.'' 

Mr.  Ponsonby  rose  and  said :— Sir,  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  conceive  the  most 
convenient  method  of  raising  the  debate 
on  the  merits  of  the  Swedish  Treaty,  is  to 
proceed  with  the  discussion  prior  to  your 
leaving  the  chair :— because,  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  if  we  were  to  take  its 
merits  into  consideration,  we  could  finally 
do  nothing  more  than  come  to  a  vote  for 
or   against   the   proposed   subsidy— wa 
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coald  preieot  no  Addreis  to  the  throne  on 
the  sabject— >nor  coald  any  of  our  pro* 
ceedings,  beyond  the  mere  Tote  of  Sup- 
ply, appear  on  the  Journals.  As  it  is  my 
wish  to  present  to  the  crown  an  Address 
from  this  Hoase,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Treaty,  calling  on  the  Prince  Regent  to 
take  such  steps  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  honour  of  the  crown  and  the  public 
faith  of  the  country,  to  suspend  the  exe- 
cution of  such  parts  of  the  Swedish 
Treaty,  as  may  be  suspended ;  and,  Gnal  ly , 
to  enter  into  negociations  to  disengage 
himself,  if  it  be  possible,  from  the  Treaty 
altogether,  I  think  the  most  proper  period 
for  moving  such  an  Address,  is  previous 
to  your  leaving  tbe.chair.  Sir,  I  believe 
this  is  the  first  instance  in  which  a  treaty, 
containing  the  cession  of  a  valuable  posses- 
aion  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  has 
been  laid  on  the  table  of  either  House  of 
Parliament,  the  minister  of  the  crown  in 
such  House  not  having  expressed  a  desire 
to  take  the  sense  of  parliament  upon  it* — 
If  it  Were  merely  a^reaty  of  subsidy,  the 
necefsity  of  that  subsidy  might  be  exa- 
mined in  a  Committee  of  Supply ;  and 
the  House,  by  granting  or  withholding 
the  subsidy,  might  signify  their  appro- 
bation of,  or  dissent  from,  its  propriety . 
But  the  present  is  not  merely  a  treaty  of 
subsidy ;  it  is  also,  among  other  things,  a 
treaty  of  cession  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  for  the  island  of  Guadaloupe. 
And  I  did  suppose,  when  a  treaty  for  the 
cession  of  that  island  was  laid  on  the  table, 
that  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  imme- 
diately have  moved  an  Address  to  the 
croWn,  by  which  the  House  would  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  expressing  either  its 
satisfaction  or  disapprobation,  with  refe- 
rence to  that  cession.  The  noble  lord  has, 
however,  followed  another  course.  In 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  as  far  as 
we  are  cognisant  of  its  proceedings,  the 
minister  of  the  crown  cannot  pursue  the 
bourse  adopted  by  the  noble  lord.  He 
most  move  an  Address  to  the  crown,  either 
approving  or  disapproving  any  treaty 
which  it  may  have  entered  into— and,  on 
that  motion,  the  sense  of  the  House  may 
be  taken.  But,  in  the  present  case,  where 
the  minister  of  the  crown  has  forborne  to 
move  any  Address— -in  the  present  case, 
where  his  Majesty's  cabinet  have  re- 
mained silent  on  that  subject — I  am 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  this  rather 
unusual  mode,  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  sense  of  parliament  on  the  merits  of 
t))!S  treaty.    Sir,  the  first  and  moat  re- 
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markable  thii^  in  the  treaty  concluded 
between  Sweden  and  Russia,  to  which 
treaty  his  Majesty  was  advised  to  accede;, 
the  most  remarkaole  thing  that  strikes  os 
in  that  treaty  is— the  object  of  it— as  pro- 
fessed by  the  two  -  contracting  partiei. 
The  object  of  that  treaty  (as  staoed  in  the 
document  laid  before  the  House,  which 
the  noble  lord  has  told  us  comprises  the 
substance  of  the  Convention)  is  "  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  reciprocally  tbeif 
states  and  possessions  against  the  common 
enemy."  This  is  the  professed  object  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  concluded 
by  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of 
Sweden,  ''  the  security  of  their  states  and 
possessions  against  the  common  enemy  ;^' 
meaning  France ;  for,  I  believe,  there  is 
no  other  power  wiih  which  they  were 
then  unitedly  at  war.  Sir,  in  the  coarse 
of  the  last  war  between  Russia  and  France, 
which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  certain  negotiations  subsisted  be- 
tween these  governments,  and  a  certain 
understanding  took  place  between  them 
on  particular  subjects,  which  were  not 
then  divulged  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  But 
soon  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  Russia 
attacked  Sweden,  and  acquired  the  domi- 
nion of  Finland ;  a  dominion  long  desired 
and  ardently  sought  for  by  that  power,  in 
the  course  of  difierent  wars  and  negotia- 
tions. Russia  having  obiained  Finland, 
by  the  connivance,  if  not  by  the  open  as* 
slstance  of  France,  as  soon  as  ever  she 
found  herself  likely  to  be  involved  in  a 
new  war  with  that  power,  she  determined 
to  secure  herself  in  the  possession  of  Fin- 
land, which  she  had  acquired  from  Sweden. 
That  object  she  did  not  attempt  to  attain 
by  force,  but  by  buying  over  and  con- 
ciliating the  state  to  which  the  province 
originally  belonged—by  transferring  to 
her  part  of  the  dominions  of  another 
power.  In  order  to  induce  Sweden  not  to 
insist  on  the  restitution  of  Finland,  Russia 
entered  into  an  understanding  with  her, 
and  ultimately  concluded  the  Convention, 
the  substance  of  which  is  contained  in  the 
paper  laid  before  the  House.  By  this  Con- 
vention it  is  stipulated,  that  the  cession  of 
Norway  to  Sweden,  by  the  crown  of  Dea* 
mark,  is  to  be  procured  either  by  treaty 
or  by  force — ^And,  for  this  purpose,  Russia 
is  bound  to  provide  a  force,  of  from  15 
to  20fi00  men,  to  co-operate  with  Sweden. 
By  a  subsequent  convention»  dated  the 
30th  of  August,  IS  12,  the  Russian  auxiliary 
force  is  to  be  carried  to  35,000  men.  Th|i 
latter  convention,  I  believe,  was  entered 
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into  at  the  very  time  when  his  Majes- 
ty's ambassador^  loi-d  Cathcart,  was  |^re- 
wnt  at  Abo.  Now,  Sir,  to  induce 
Denmarkto  make  the  cession  of  Norway 
to  Sweden,  what  steps  were  taken  by  the 
two  contracting  parlies  to  that  treaty  ? 
They  expressed  themselves  thus :— •*  As 
the  king  of  Sweden  cannot  make  this 
diversion  in  favour  of  the  common  cause, 
consistently  with  the  security  of  his  domi- 
nions, so  long  as  he  can  regard  the  king- 
dom of  Norway  as  an  enemy,  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  Russia  engages,  either  by 
negociation.  or  by  military  co-operation, 
to  unite  the  kingdom  of  Norway  to  Sweden/' 
Here  is  a  stipulation,  not  to  procure  for 
Sweden  any  territory  to  irhich  she  has  a 
just  claim — not  to  procure  for  Sweden  any 
security  which  she  might  demand  against 
the  forces  of  Denmark— not  to  procure  for 
Sweden  the  possession  of  forts  or  fortresses 
—not  to  procure  for  her  what  is  called 
military  possession  of  Norway,  to  prevent 
any  attack  from  Denmark  in  that  quarter 
—No,  this  stipulation  is  to  procure,  either 
by  negociation  or  force,  the  perpetual 
cession  of  Norway  itself.  The  treaty  goes 
on  to  say,  ''  The  two  contracting  parties 
being  unwilling,  if- it  can  be  avoided,  to 
make  an  enemy  of  the  king  of  Denmark." 
If  it  can  be  avoided !  How  modest  are 
their  expressions !  how  gentle  their  man- 
ners! how  kind  their  intention!  Being 
unwilling  to  make  an  enemy  of  the  king 
of  Denmark  !  Unwilling  to  make  an  enemy 
of  whom  ?  of  a  monarch  with  whom  nei- 
ther of  the  parties  pretended  to  have  the 
slightest  cause  of  quarrel.  Feeling  this 
virtuous  reluctance,  what  do  they  propose 
to  do—"  they  will  offer  to  his  Danish  ma- 
jesty, to  procure  for  him  a  complete  in- 
demnity for  Norway,  by  a  territory  more 
contiguous  to  his  German  dominions,  pro- 
tided  his  Danish  majesty  will  cede  for 
ever  bis  Hgbts  to  the  kingdom  of  Norway/' 
Here  are  the  deliverers  of  Europe,  con- 
tracting between  themselves,  for  the  pur« 
poses  of  their  own  base  ambition;  to  take 
from  an  unoffending  potentate  a  portion  of 
his  ancient  territory — to  tear  from  him 
who  wore  the  crown  of  Denmark,  a  most 
valuable  part  of  his  dominions,  that  it 
might  be  given  to  one  of  these  parties,  as 
an  equivalent  for  that  which  bad  been 
wrested  from  him  by  the  other.  But,  it 
seems,  they  are  to  give  to  the  king  of 
Denmark  a  full  compensation  for  Norway. 
That  is,  by  granting  to  him  **  certain  other 
,  territories,  more  contiguous  to  his  domi- 
luoiu  in  CkrmaDy  V*   I  do  beseech  yoo, 


Sir,  to  look  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  flagitious  offer  was  made. 
France  was  to  be  driven  back  to  her  an- 
cient boundaries  :  Germany  wasto  be  de- 
livered— all  Europe  was  to  be  freed  front 
the'  grasp  of  the  French  emperor,  by  the 
united  force  of  Russia  and  Sweden  !  and 
in  order  to  induce  the  people  of  Germany 
to  make  an  effort  against  France,  how  did 
these  liberators  act  ?  They  take  a  part  of 
Denmark  and  give  it  to  Sweden— a  pro- 
vince to  which  neither  had  any  claim-— 
and  they  offer  to  indemnify  the  former 
power  by  some  dominions '  contiguous  to 
his  German  territories.  The  policy  of 
this  stipulation,  which  must  disg^ust  the 
people  of  Germany,  is  equal  to  its  justice. 
And  how  any  cabinet  in  this  country^ 
acting  under  a  monarch,  remakable  for 
his  own  good  faith,  and  high  sense  of 
honour— remarkable  for  his  own  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  dictates  of  justice — a  mo- 
narch, the  greater  part  of  whose  reira 
has  been  spent  in  carrying  on  a  bloody 
and  expensive  war,  to  prevent  France 
from  establishing  the  very  principles  con- 
tained in  this  treaty,  a  monarch,  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  nation,  remarkable,  I 
hope,  for  probity  and  rectitude— a  nation, 
which  has  borne  its  burdens  and  priva- 
tions with  unsubdued  magnanimity,  be- 
cause they  appeared  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  rights  of  mankind— for  the 
r^-establisbment  of  the  public  law  of  na- 
tions— for  the  interests  of  honour  and 
justice  amongst  the  human  race — that  the 
ministers  of  such  a  king  and  such  a  na- 
tion could  have  the  hardihood  to  call  on 
that  monarch  and  that  people  to  accede 
to  a  treaty  like  that  entered  into  beiween 
Russia  and  Sweden,  exceeds  any  thing  to 
be  found  in  the  history  of  courts,  or  of 
the  world.  Sir,  if  the  ministers  oT  this 
country  absolutely  wanted  to  establish  the 
system  of  France  throughout  Europe— that 
system  so  often  anc|  so  justly  reprobated— 
they  could  not  have  adopted  a  proceed- 
ing better  calculated  to  produce  that 
efi^ct,  than  by  advising  the  crown  and 
the  parliament  to  sanction  this  conven- 
tion. Do  we.  Sir,  throughout  the  whole 
of  it,  find  any  one  sentence  expressive 
of  an  anxiety  for  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind, or  the  general  interests  of  the  world  } 
Yet,  Sir,  notwithstanding  the  abominable 
and  atrocious  stipulations  which  this  con- 
vention contains,  we  are  made  to  say,  in 
oor  treaty  with  Sweden,  which  recognises 
the  convention ;  that  the  transfer  of 
Norway  from  its  rightful  monarcbi^thai 
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th^  separation  of  the  people  from  their 
.  lawful '  soverei^,  '<  shall  take  place  with 
every  possible  regard  and  conaideration 
for  the  happiness  and  liberty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Norway/'  But,  Sir,  can  we  dis- 
cover in  all  this  any  principle  which  is 
likely  to  excite  Europe  to  an  opposition 
against  the  power  of  France  ?  The  spirit 
of  this  treaty— its  stipulations — its  various 
objects— are  all  conceived  exactly  inHhe 
aame  policy,  in  which  the  former  most  un- 
principled, disgraceful,  and  ruinous  con- 
duct of  Russia,  in  the  partition  of  Poland, 
.was  conceived.  That  conduct  which 
banished  the  law  of  nations  from  Europe, 
and  introduced,  in  its  stead,  the  law  of 
the  strongest.— This  system,  too,  was  per- 
severed in  at  a  time,  when  the  assistance 
of  the  Poles  themselves  was  \vanting  against 
'  the  common  enemy.  For  no  greater  en- 
gine could  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  ruler,  than  the  power  of  terrifying 
Eussia,  in  the  present  war,  by  pointing  to 
the  doubtful  allegiance  of  those  very  peo- 
ple. This  treaty  speaks  volumes  to  the 
Poles — this  treaty  speaks  volumes  to  the 
people  of  Germany.  And,  when  these 
papers  are  read  on  the  Continent,  what  will 
the  minister  of  any  independent  power 
say  to  the  noble  lord,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  rights  of  nations,  of  the  freedom  of  Eu- 
rope ?  Will  he  not  tay,  that  England,  by 
acceding  to  such  a  treaty,  has  assisted  in 
destroying  them  }  Now,  Sir,  what  is  the 
professed  purpose  of  our  treaty  of  cession  ? 
The  contracting  parties, "  penetrated  with 
•the  urgent  necessity  of  establishing  with 
each  other  a  close  concert,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  independence  of  the  North, 
and  in  order  to  accelerate  the  so-much- 
.  wished-fbr  epoch  of  a  general  peace,  have 
agreed  to  provide  for  this  two-fold  object 
by  the  present  treaty.''— So  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  North  is  to  be  established  by 
wresting  a  part  of  his  dominions  from  one. 
of  the  most  independent  and  ancient  of  the 
northern  powers,  and  a  general  peace  is  to 
be  brought  about  by  transferring  a  portion 
of  Germany  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  from 
whom  you  propose  to  take  the  kingdom  of 
Norway.  In  short,  you  will  effect  the 
two  avowed  objects  of  this  treaty,  by  mak- 
ing yourselves  accessary  to  a  state  of 
things  which  were  calculated  to  produce 
war  if  none  had  existed  before.  But  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  England,  that  Norway 
fhould  be  taken  from  Denmark  ?  I  have 
always  understood  that  Norway  was  as 
happily  placed  for  the  security  of  England 
is  it  was  possible  for  any  country  to  be. 
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There  was,  therefore,  no  private  ioteroti 
to  create  a  desire  in  England  tliat  Norway 
should  be  so  disposed  of.  But  then  '*  tb« 
independence  of  the  North''  is  most  hypo- 
critically and  deceitfully  placed  in  tbe 
front  of  this  treaty,  as  a  public  groood  for 
agreeing  to  the  cession  of  Norway,  at  tbe 
Very  moment,  when  that  independence  ii 
violated  in  the  most  essential  point!— 
(Hear).  And,  after  this  act,  to  talk  of  a 
desire  of  accelerating  peace,  when  it  was 
thus  placed  farther  off  than  ever,  exceeds, 
in  my  opinion,  all  that  the  most  confident 
ministers,  before  the  present  day,  erer 
thought  of  inserting  in  a  public  taitro- 
ment !  The  kin^  of  Denmark  is  to  be  cosi- 
pensated  for  this  loss  of  territory.  He  is 
to  be  induced,  or  compelled,  to  gife  op 
Norway.  Some  few  days  since,  I  moved 
for  an  account  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  government  of  this  coontry  and 
that  of  Denmark.  And  I  was  then  told, 
by  the  noble  lord,  that  the  public  service 
rendered  it  improper  to  make  sacha  dis- 
closure. How  the  public  service  could 
be  affected  by  it,  is  difficult  to  be  con- 
ceived. Is  it  because  either  Denmark  or 
France  must  be  so  nearly  concerned  in.thit 
correspondence,  that  the  noble  lord  felt 
himself  called  on  to  withhold  tbe  trans* 
action  from  the  public  ?  Denmarki  being 
one  of  the  parties,  must  of  course  be  in 
possession  of  all  the  circumstances.  And 
does  the  noble  lord  imagine  that  France  is 
ignorant  of  what  passed  on  that  occasion^ 
Could  the  noble  lord  suppose  this,  when  it 
was  well  known  that  a  French  general  was 
resident  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen  at  tbe 
time  ?  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  it.  No, 
Sir,  a  very  different  cause  can  be  asiigned. 
Left  as  we  are  to  conjecture  on  this  inform 
mation,  I  do  conjecture,  that  there  was 
much  discussion  on  the  subject  of  com- 
pensation, for  the  cession  of  Norwayi  with 
tbe  minister  of  the  king  of  Denmark. 
And  this,  I  conceiye,  is  the  point  which  bis 
Majesty's  ministers  do  not  wish  to  make 
public— I  may  be  wrong  in  this  opinion— 
possibly  I  am  wrong ;  but  I  think  tbe 
great  reluctance  to  produce  the  correspon- 
dence, is  full  as  likely  to  have  arisen 
from  this,  as  from  any  other  cause.  It 
cannot  be  supposed,  that  it  originated 
either  in  any  fear  of  the  power  of 
France,  or  in  any  apprehension  lest  the  io' 
terestsof  Denmark  should  sufier;  and  | 
certainly  shall  not  recede  from  this  beliu 
till  very  strong  reasons  are  adduced  in 
support  of  a  different  opinion.  There  )h 
Sir,  in  the  2d  article  of  the  treaty,  some* 
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thing  extremely  curious,  and  particularly 
worthy  the  atteutioo  of  the  House.  The 
wording  of  the  article  is  exceedingly  re- 
markable ;  one  should  suppose,  on  the 
first  view  of  it,  that  an  option  was  given  to 
the  king  of  Denmark,  either  to  concede 
Norway  to  Sweden  or  not,  just  as  he  pleased. 
Now,  Sir,  the  exact  reverse  of  any  such 
option  IS  the  truth ;  for,  by  the  stipula- 
tions existing  between  Russia  and  Sweden, 
Norway  must  be  given  up — there  is  no- 
thing, optional  left.  His  Majesty  is  made 
a  party  to  these  stipulations,  and  in 
the  treaty  with  Sweden  is  made  to  say— 
"  that  he  will  not  only  not  oppose  any 
obstacle  to  the  annexation  and  union,  in 
perpetuity,  of  the  kingdom  of  Norway,  as 
ao  integral  part,  to  the  kingdom  of  Swe- 
den, but  also  will  assist  the  Tiews  of  his 
majesty  the  king  of  Sweden  to  that  effect, 
either  by  his  good  offices,  or  by  employ- 
ing, if  it  should  be  necessary,  his  naval 
co-operation,  in  concert  with  the  Swedish 
or  Russian  forces.  It  is  nevertheless  to 
be  understood,  that  recourse  shall  not  be 
bad  to  force,  for  effecting  the  union  of 
Norway  to  Sweden,  unless  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Denmark  shall  have  previously 
refused  to  join  the  alliance  of  the  North.^' 
Thus,  Sir,  on  reading  this  paragraph,  it  is 

00  worded,  that  you  might  imagine  the 
king  of  Denmark  to  have  the  option  of 
joining  the  alliance  of  the  North,  and  of 
retaining  Sweden.  Whereas,  if  you  look 
to  the- stipulations  of  the  treaty,  you  will 
find,  that  nothing  will  satisfy  Sweden,  but 
the  cession  of  Norway ;  ancfall  the  option 
left  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  is,  to  receive 
the  compensation  marked  out  by  Russia 
and  Sweden.  But,  as  to  keeping  Norway 
•i-4is  to  retaining  one  of  the  most  valuable 
possessions  of  his  crbwn««^is  to  continuing 
his  reign  over  subjects  remarkable  for 
their  affection  to  his  person  and  govern- 
ment, no  such  choice  is  given  to  him. 
He  must  give  up  that  territory*— he  must 
part  with  those  affectionate  subjects^-and, 
in  return,  he  piust  receive  a  country  of 
which  he  is  ignorant-— he  must  be  content 
to  accept  strangers,  who  never  owed  to 
him  the  duty  or  the  allegiance  of  subjects. 

1  defy  the  noble  lord  or  a^y  other  person 
in  this  House  to  deny  the  statement. 
Under  these  stipulations,  nothing  can,  by 
possibility,  satisfy  Sweden  and  Russia,  but 
the  cession  of  Norway — and  the  Sole  op- 
tion left  to  the  king  of  Denmark  is,  to  re- 
sist force  by  force,  or  to  content  himself 
with  whatever  these  powers  are  di.<tposed 
lo  give  him.     Now,  Sir,  as  to  the  principle 
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of  this  treaty  for  the  partition  of  Denmark 
(the  true  and  legitimate  offspring  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  partition  of  Poland.)    I  know 
not  what  there  was  that  could  induce  £ng« 
land   to  assent  to  it.     That  this  country 
should  so  far  accede  to  a  treaty,  formed 
and  conceived  in  violence  and  fraud,  was 
what  no  interest,  no  prospect  of  advantage, 
should  ever  have  induced  her  to  do.     But 
what  profit  is  she  to  derive  from  giving  it 
her  sanction  ?  The  alliance  and  co-opera- 
tion of  Sweden  1  But^  does  she  not,  at  the 
same  time,  call  down  the  provoked  and 
aggravated  hostility  of  Denmark  ?     Thus, 
if  you  gain  Sweden,  you  lose  Denmark— 
and  the  one   power,  I  believe,  is  very 
neady  as  great  as  the  other — but,  it  is 
said,  **  we  were  at  war  with   Denmark, 
and,  therefore,  we  were  justified  in  an- 
noying her  as  much  as  we  could.''     Now, 
Sir,  let  us  examine  this  argument— >let  us 
fairly  investigate  it.    The  only  legitimate 
object  of  war  (as  laid  down  by  any  writer 
on  public  law,  or  by  any  author  of  great 
character,)  is  stated  to  be,  the  attainment 
of  peace.     It  has  never  been   acknow* 
ledged  by  any  government,  whatever  its 
practice  may  have  been,  that  it  waged 
war  for  the  extinction  of  that  nation,  with 
which  it  was  embroiled  ;  that  it  prosecut- 
ed   hostilities  for  the   sole   purposes    of 
subjection   and  slavery.     Every  govern- 
ment asserts,  that  it  has  just  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  that  it  seeks,  by  war,  for  a 
proper  satisfaction :— -or  else  it  sets  forth, 
that  it  fears  some  sudden  act  of  hostility, 
and  desires  to  have  security  against  that 
power,  from  which  it  apprehends  any  la- 
tent  danger.     Now,  in  the  negociatioa 
which  this  country  carried  on  with  Den- 
mark, the  first  duty  of  the  minister,  by 
whom  it  was  conducted,  was  to  have  en- 
deavoured to  produce  that  state  of  things, 
between  the  two  countries,  which  would 
have  rendered  the  return  of  peace,  not 
only  possible,  but  near.     Instead  of  abet- 
ting a  treaty,  by  which  the  powers  of  the 
North  were  to  be  forced  into  fresh  hostility 
agsiinsteach  other,  a  wise  statesman  in  the- 
present  posture  of  affairs,  would  have  join- 
ed all  the  northern  states  in  one  commoa 
interest,  and  directed   their  united  force 
against  the  usurpations  of  France.     But, 
Sir,  the  stipulations  of  the  Swedish  treaty 
render  such  an  union  impossible.      The 
justification  for  these  stipulations,  is,  "  We 
were  at  war  with  Denmark.'^    But,  surely. 
Sir,  we  were  not  at  war  for  her  extinction. 
We  went  to   war  with  her,  because  we 
feared  that  France,  with  her  usual  disre« 
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gard  of  justice,  would  seize  the  naval 
power  which  Denmark  then  possessed, 
^nd  torn  it  against  us— therefore,  it  may 
be  said,  we  were  compelled,  by  the  dic- 
tates of  self-defence,  to  proceed  as  we  had 
done.  But,  Sir,  if  I  admit  the  truth  of  this 
allegation,  what  is  there  to  justify  eternal 
%rar  against  Denmark  r  What  is  there  to 
justify  thin  country  in  joining  in  a  treaty, 
ty  which  Denmark  is  to  be  deprived  of  a 
portion  of  her  territory,  and  bv  which 
freSb  dissensions  will  be  produced  in  Eu- 
rope ?  Ifi  order  to  obtain  this  alliance  and 
co-operation  of  Sweden,  Russia  has  stipu- 
latea  to  place  a  force  of  35,000  men,  at 
ber  disposal,  for  the  conquest  of  Norway. 
Thii  force  she  was  permitted  to  unite  with 
ber  own;  and  she  was  then  allowed  to 
make  ose  of  it  against  Denmark,  before 
the  commenced  any  direct  operation  on 
what  is  called  'the  continent,'  that  is,  Ger- 
nany.  This  was  the  stipulation  which 
ministers  found  existing,  when  his  Ma- 
jesty was  invited  to  accede  to  the  terms  of 
that  treaty,  it  was  not,  however,  suited 
to  the  views  of  this  country,  that  Sweden 
should  employ  her  own  forces,  and  those 
of  Russia,  in  conquering  Norway,  before 
the  general  interests  of  the  allies  were 
consulted ;  because  the  bimdest  and  most 
Inexperienced  statesman  must  see,  that 
'if  those  troops  were  to  be  employed 
fn  Norway,  against  the  Danes,  we  should 
'only  have  bought,  at  a  very  great  ex- 
pence,  a  diversion  against  ourselves,  in 
favour  of  France.  It  was  not  a  mat- 
ter of  any  importance  to  the  ruler  of 
'France,  what  forces  were  combating 
the  Danes  in  Norway— his  great  object 
*vvas  to  prevent  a  coalition  between  the 
northern  powers  against  him.  This  being 
the  case,  ministers  were  desirous  of  chang- 
ing that  stipulation  in  the  Russian  Treaty, 
by  which  Sweden  was  at  liberty  to  ad- 
Tahce  her  troops,  and  those  of  Russia 
'against  Norway,  in  the  first  instance.  And 
how.  Sir,  did  they  ef!bct  this  ^  Sweden, 
the  friend  of  enslaved  Europe— Sweden, 
on  whom  we  relied  so  much,  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  on  whom,  perhaps,  many  still 
rely,  for  an  efficient  and  useful  co-opera- 
tion against  the  common  enemy-^Sweden, 
the  enemy  of  tyranny,  refuses  to  give  up 
ber  intended  attempt  on  Norway*  unless 
greater  benefits  are  proffered  to  her,  than 
Uiose  held  out  by  Russia ;  and  in  order 
to  induce  her  to  act  in  that  way  which 
ministers  desired,  we  agree  to  give  her  a 
million  of  money,  and  to  cede  to  her  the 
island  of  Goadaioope,    In  short,  we  boy 
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off  and  do  away  the  stipulations  whidi 
existed  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  by 
which  the  former  power  was  permitted  to 
conquer  Norway,  before  she  joined  the 
common  cause,  and  we  induce  her  not  to 
employ  her  forces  for  the  subjugation  of 
Norway,  but  to  assist  with  her  arms  the 
operations  in  Germany.  So  here,  Sir,  we 
have  a  tolerable  specimen  of  the  disinter- 
ested conduct  of  Sweden.  If  we  wanted 
any  additional  proof  of  the  motives  which 
actuated  the  ministers  of  the  king  of  Swe- 
den, we  should  find  it  in  this  transaction. 
But  his  Majesty's  ministers  having  obtain- 
ed this  point,  the  promised,  the  supposed 
CO  operation  of  Sweden  in  Germany,  we* 
are  now  to  consider  what  benefit  has  re* 
suited  from  it?  Why,  Sir,  the  Swedish 
troops  arrived  on  the  continent  exactly  td 
time  to  witness  two  defeats  of  the  allied 
powers  1  and  to  be  idle,  nseless  and  im- 
moveable spectators  of  the  armistice  which 
has  just  been  concluded ! — ^Tbis,  Sir,  is 
what  we  have  got  for  a  million  of  nloney> 
and  the  island  of  Guadaloupe.  Certainly, 
the  wisdom  which  procured  such  advan- 
tages, is  equal  to  the  probity  that  advbed 
his  Majesty  to  become  a  party  to  tbe 
treaty  between  Russia  and  Sweden !  But, 
it  appears,  we  have  received  other  advan* 
tages;  we  are  invested  with  a  right  of 
eniirpSt,  in  three  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Sweden,  Gottenborgh,Carlsham,  and  Stral- 
sund,  for  the  space  of  twenty  years.  Have 
we  obtained  this  right,  in  perpetuity,  from 
Sweden,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  given 
op  Guadaloupe  ?  No  such  thing.  We 
cede  Guadaloupe  for  ever ;  his  Majesty 
gives  it  up,  as  tar  as  he  can  possibly  make 
over  his  right — and  we  are  presented  with 
the  privilege  of  entrepdt  in  these  towns, 
for  twenty  years  only.  1  Relieve,  Sir,  it 
is  declared,  by  all  writers  on  the  law  of 
nations,  that  where  a  state  possesses  itself 
of  that  which  belonged  to  another  coon- 
try,  and  the  war  still  continued — where 
one  state  acquired,  and  one  state  lost— .it 
is  generally  held  that  the  acquiring  state 
cannot  be  considered  in  full  and  lawful 
possession  of  the  territory,  so  as  to  have 
a  right  of  transfer,  until  a  treaty  has 
taken  place,  and  that  it  is  ceded  by  the 
party  to  whom  it  originally  belonged. 
But  we,  in  the  very  same  war  in  which 
Guadaloupe  was  captured,  without,  I  may 
undertake  to  say,  any  ne^ociation  having 
been  entered  into  for  that  purpose,  are 
called  upon  to  give  up  alt  his  Majesty's 
rights  in  that  island,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
ceded,  to  Sweden.    Gaadaloope^  certainly 
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9iie  of  the  mopt  Talustble  of  th^  West  lo- 
dia  islanda,  apd  situated  in  a  mo9t  favoura** 
ble  position  to  annoy  the  trade  of  Great 
Britain^  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  mari- 
time power^  is  ceded  without  aoy  prospect 
of  present  or  future  advantage.  Now, 
Sir*  let  lis  examine  this  boasted  right  of 
cR/r^^^— which  must  be  considered  both 
with  reference  to  a  time  of  p.i^ace  and  a 
time  of  war.  Suppose  this  country  at 
peace  with  the  world—- suppose  a  general 
peace  concluded  on  the  continent  to-mor- 
row—what use  then  would  this  right  of 
cnirepdi  be  to  this  country  ?  We  could 
ih%n  s^nd  our  goods  and  merchandize  di- 
rectly to  those  ports  where  we  wished  to 
establish  an  erurepdt — surely  we  should  not 
require  the  interference  of  his  Swedish 
majesty  ?  Surely  we  should  not  want  a 
variety  of  stages  in  our  commercial  trans- 
actions ?  Suppose  the  war  with  this  coun- 
.iry  tp  continue,  and  that  France  succeeded 
in  one  of  her  great  objects,  that  of  com* 
pelling  the  different  powers,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace,  to  receive  the  continental 
system  again — I  do  not  think  that  the 
right  of  emrepSt  will  then  enable  us  to 
force  our  goods  thropgb  the  continent ;  I 
do  not  think  this  right  will  be  at  all  bene-* 
ficial  to  our  commerce.  In  time  of  peace 
it  is  useless,  in  time  of  war  it  is  unprofita- 
ble,— so  that  we  have  given  up  this  mil- 
lion of  money,  and  the  island  of  Guada- 
loupe,  for  that  which  U  worth  nothing. 
Sir,  it  will  be  said,  that  it  is  a  very  un- 
usual thing,  in  either  House  of  Parliament, 
to  interfere  with  the  prerogative  of  the 
crown  in  concluding  treaties.  I  grant 
that  itisqnusual,  but  it  is  not  unprece- 
dented ;  and  even  if  it  were  unprecedented, 
^t  would  be  right,  on  this  occasioq,  to  have 
recourse  to  such  a  proceeding,  because 
the  treaty,  with  reference  to  which  we 
wish  to  apply  this  unused  power,  is  itself 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy. 
I  do  not  mean  to  go  the  length  of  a  direct 
interference. — I  do  not  mean  to  refuse  to 
the  Prince  Regent  the  means  of  discharg- 
ing the  subsidy  which  he  has  stipulated  ^o 
gant  to  Sweden — but  I  will  propose  to 
e  House,  that  his  Royal  Hignnrss  fhall 
be  enabled,  ilf  it  must  be  so,  to  follow  up 
the  treaty  he  has  made. — At  the  same 
tiipe  that  I  would  advise  hi|n  to  suspend, 
if  he  can,  consistently  with  the  honour  of 
the  crown  and  the  public  faith,  the  exe- 
cution of  that  treaty;  that  he  piay  dis- 
engiige  himself,  finally,  if  possi'^te,  from 
the  whole  of  its  stipulatioQa.  When  we 
f  ote  tl)^  a|^n  pcopomid  to  th^  Qtonn,  we 
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enable  the  Prince  Regent,  if  he  thinks 
proper,  to  discharge  the  subsidy;  and, 
when  we  inform  him  of  the  nature  of  this 
treaty ;  when  we  tell  him  that  we  wish, 
consistently  with  the  public  honour  and 
faith,  that  It  should  be  rejected— we  do 
all  which  it  is  in  ouc  power  to  do. — We 
give  his  Royal  Highness  an  opportunity 
of  preserving  the  treaty,  if  it  must  be  pre* 
served— but  we  advise  him,  if  it  be  possi- 
ble, to  relieve  himself  from  its  stipulations* 
He  can>I  suppose,  enter  Into  fre^b  negocia-^ 
tions  with  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden^ 
on  this  momentous  subject.  The  treaty 
is  not  of  such  a  nature  ibat  he  cannot 
proceed  further.  If  thi^  \9  the  meaning  of 
the  7th  article,  the  House  ought  to  look 
with  attention  to  the  a'huiiliori  in  which 
England  is*  placed.  That  anicle  saysi^^ 
"  From  the  day  of  the  signature  of  the 
present  treaty,  his  Maje<!ty  thf^  King  of 
the  United  Kmgdom  of  Great  Briuin  and 
Ireland,  and  his  MnjeMy  tha  King  of 
Sweden,  reciprocally  promise  not  to  sepa- 
rate their  mutual  inttre^t^^  and  pariuu- 
larly  those  of  Sweden,  which  ure  retVrred 
to  in  the  present  treaty,  in  any  hegoi;iaiiurt 
whatever  with  their  common  enemies." 
If,  Sir,  the  words  of  this  article  impf>rt  an 
actual  guarantee  to  Svvt^den,  of  ih«f  posses- 
sion of  Norway,  which  is  l^^  be  adhered  to 
under  all  circumstances-— if,  when  we  enter 
into  negociations  with  the  continental 
powers,  we  are  tiot  even  to  mention  the 
separation  of  Norway  from  Sweden— if 
such  an  engagement  as  this  has  been  made 
between  two  powers,  before  the  war  is  at 
an  end— if  no  negociations  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted on  this  point— if  no  stipulation  of 
other  territories,  is  to  be  allowed,  in  lieu 
of  Norway,  when  the  period  for  treating 
of  a  general  peace  arrives— then.  Sir,  I 
am  justified  in  saying,  that  this  improvi- 
dent treaty  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
the  wprld.  Here  is  a  stipulation,  in  ex- 
press terms,  by  which  it  is  decided  that 
nothing  i^hall  be  done  in  contravention  of  ^ 
this  particular  provision— by  which  Eng- 
land is  bound  to  guararitee  Norway  40 
Sweden.  (Lord  Casilert^agh  here  mo* 
tioned  dissent.) — The  nobie  lord  Neems  to 
dissent  from  this — I  wish  he  hail  expressed 
himself  in  au  inteiligible  manner,  for  the 
words  of  the  treaty  cannot  be  mistaken. 
In  that  article,  vihat  is  referred  to  ?  7'he 
ceAnioji  of  Gui«daloUpe,  and  tne  acquisition 
of" Norway— and  we  are  b(»nnd^  on  no  ac» 
count  to  stipulate,  in  any  negoeiation,  so 
as  to  separate  our  interests  from  iho.<«e  of 
Sweden  on  these  two  points.    £ut^  Sir^  let 
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tj8  s^  what  the  effect  of  this  treaty  will 
be  in  another  point  of  view.    Does  France 
derive  no  advantage  from  it  ?  Is  it  not  af- 
fording her  an  argument,  in  justification 
of  her  frauds  and  violences  against  other 
European  powers,  when  you  give  her  an 
opportunity  of  pointing  at  England,  as 
having  acceded  to  a  treaty  conceived  in 
baseness  and  perfidy  ?— (Hear,  hear.)— Is  it 
not  an  advantage  to  France  to  have  it  in 
her  power  to  say  to  those  nations  which  ac- 
cuse her  of  injustice,  "  I  am  not  worse 
than   England ;    she  engages   in  treaties 
with  contending  powers— she  employs  her 
money — she  cedes  her  possessions — she 
does  ail  this,  to  further  the  object  of  one 
nation  in  its  robbery  of  another— while 
those  who  commit  the  robbery,  have  no 
ostensible  cause  for  their  conduct  ?"  After 
this  treaty,  in  what  respect' will  our  cha- 
,  racter  stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of 
the  other  powers  of  Europe  than  the  cha- 
iracter  of  France  ?  If  this  House  agrees  to 
the  treaty,  I  maintain  that  our  character 
MiWl  stand  in  a  worse  light  than  that  of 
France,  because  in  France    the   people, 
living  under  a  despotic  government,  must 
accede  to  whatever  is  done  by  those  in 
power;  and  it  is  so  in  all  absolute  govern- 
ments.    But,  in  free  governments,  where 
the  minister  who  acts  may  be  called  to  an 
account  for  his  conduct,  it  is  in  the  power 
of  the  people  to  redeem  their  character, 
by  compelling  the  minister  to  recall  that 
Vrhich  is  obnoxious.     If,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  matter  has  gone  too  far  to 
leave  it  in  our  power  to  compel  an  abandon- 
ment of  it,  at  all  events,  it  is  not  too  late  to 
express  our  opinion  on  the  subject.     And, 
if  the  House  of  Commons  do  not  express 
their  sentiments  plainly  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, on  the  occasion,  they  become  part- 
ners  to  the  crimes  and   follies  of  this 
treaty.    It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  a  free  government,  that  it  elevates  the 
character  of   mankind — fills  them  with 
great  and  noble  sentiments — teaches  them 
to  carry  on  war  as  it  should  be  carried  on 
in    civilized    states — instructs    thetn    in 
forming  treaties  with  their  neighbours,  on 
principles  of  mutual  honour — and  takes 
care  to  bottom  all  its  proceedings  on  the 
foundation  of  rectitude  and  probity.     But 
in  the  present  case,  the  stipulations  of 
this  treaty  are  founded  in  force  and  fraud, 
and  they  inflict  a  palpable  injustice  on.  an 
nnbffending  nation,  which  has  done   no 
injury  either  to  the  one  party  or  to  the 
other.    I,  therefore,  entreat  the  House  to 
pause  before  they  sanction  it.  .  Before  1 
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sit  ddwn,  I  would  draw  your  iiltention  to 
the  recent  state  of  the  continent.     Ger- 
many, we  were  told,  was  about  to  resist 
the  power  of  France — an  insurrection  was 
certain  to  take  place,  if  the  people  were 
encouraged  and  protected  by  a  force  suffi* 
cient  for  that  purpose — Hamburgh  and 
Hesse  were  to  rise— -all  the  small  states  of 
Germany  were  to  rise— -a  holy  insurrec- 
tion was  to  rescue  the  German  empire. 
And  now.  Sir,  what  must  they  say  to  their 
liberators  ?    to  those  who  called  on  them 
to  encounter  and  to  provoke  the  hostility 
of  France  ?  What  temptation  do  they  hold 
out  to  the  German  people  to  act  ?    The 
transfer  of  a  portion  of  those  yery  Ger- 
mans, as  a  compensation  for  an  unprinci- 
pled  robbery.     What   is  the   protection 
they  receive  ?  The  landing  of  an  army  of 
Swedes,  at  Stralsund,  after  the  allies  were 
defeated.      But  what   was  to  form    the 
compensation  to  be  given  to  Denmark? 
Is   it   a    secret  ?     I   presume    the   noble 
lord   is  well    acquainted    with   the   fact. 
It  would  be  curious  if  he  were  not.     That 
compensation  was  not  to  be  taken  from 
any  part  of  the  Swedish  dominions.  It  was 
not  to  be  Hamburgh — it  was  not  to  be  the 
Hanse  towns,  nor  any   territory   around 
them.      I  know.  Sir,  it  is  said,  and  many 
persons  believe  it,  that  the  compensation 
was  to  be  derived  from  that  quarter.  Now, 
let  us  look  at  what  was  going  on  there,  at 
the  time  of  the  negociation.     Hamburgh 
was  made  the  very  centre  of  that  insurrec- 
tion which  was  to  free  Germany — at  the 
precise  moment,  when,  it  is  said,  we  were 
willing  to  transfer  it  as  an   indemnity  to 
Denmark.^Sir,   I  cannot  believe   it.    I 
cannot  imagine  that    this  town,  whick 
was   the  heart  and  soul  of  the  German 
confederation,  was  to  be  made  an  article 
of  barter,  as  you  would  sell  one  beast 
for  another — I  cannot  suppose  that  any 
intention  existed    to   give  it    up  to  the 
king  of  Denmark,  at  the  moment  that 
it  was  shedding  its  best  blood  in  the  cause 
of  Europe.— There  is  a  baseness,  a  wicked- 
ness, a  depravity,  in  such  conduct,  that  is 
beyond    credibility.      Sir,  the  Addreis, 
which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  move,  is 
somewhat  longer  than  may  be  thought 
necessary  ;  but  as  it  is,  in  some  measure, 
interfering  witli   the  prerogative  of  the 
crown,  by   advising  the  Prince  Regent 
to  disengage  himself,    if  possible,  from 
the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  House  to  make,  a  represen- 
tation of  some    length,   to   explain  the 
motives    by   which  they    are    aauated. 
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*Ihh,  Sir«  I  hope^  will  be  receired  as  an 
•pology. 

The  right  hon.  gentlemaD  then  con- 
cluded by  moving  an  Address,  which  em- 
braced the  variotis  topics  urged  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  and  concluded  by 
intreating  his  Royal  Highness,  if  practica- 
ble and  consisttnt  with  the  honour  and 
good  faith  of  the  crown,  to  take  such  mea- 
sures as  would  disengage  him  from  the 
stipulations  with  which  he  had  been  ad*. 
Tised  to  enter  into  the  Treaty  with 
Sweden. 

Mr.  fVynn  seconded  the  Amendment 
Lord  CastUreagh  said,  the  course  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  had  felt  it  his 
duty  to  take  on  this  occasion,  with  respect 
to  the  mode  of  bringing  forward  the  sub- 
ject under  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
was  one  unusual  in  parliament,  though  it 
was  one  which  adequate  circumstances 
might  justify  ;  but  it  was  something  more 
than  unusual  to  pronounce  an  unfounded 
judgment,  not  only  on  the  ministers  of  the 
crown,  but  on  the  allies  of  this  country, 
before  an  opportunity  had  been  given  to 
the  former  to  submit  to  the  House  that  ex- 
planation which  they  were  ready  to  offer. 
He  thought  it  required  the  peculiar  view 
of  the  subject,  taken  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman,  to  justify  the  adoption  of  such 
a  course,  before  the  minister  bad  called 
for  the  supply  required.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  said  he  was  not  disposed  to 
stand  between  the  crown  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Treaty  as  far  as  related  to 
money,  but  he  was  prepared  at  once  to 
•degrade  the  ministers  by  whom  it  had 
been  concluded,  and  to  degrade  the  powers 
who  were  parties  to  it.  He  would  put  it 
to  the  right  hon.  gentleman  if  this  was 
pursuing  a  course  very  amicable  towards 
the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  king  of 
Sweden  ?  The  Unusual  course  he  (Mr.  P.) 
had  taken,  placed  him  (lord  C.)  in  a  situa- 
tion, which,  without  the  special  indulgence 
of  the  House,  would  be  most  painful,  as  it 
imposed  upon  him  the  task  of  attempting 
that  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  Treaty,  the  detail  of 
which  he  had  only  expected  to  be  called 
upon  to  give  in  the  committee,  as  expla- 
nation might  be  required.  He  was  cer- 
tainly extremely  astonished  at  the  lan- 
guage held  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
when  speaking  of  the  treaty,  as  when  he 
bad  Brst  called  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  this  subject,  he  had  made  use  of  no  such 
words  as  "  atrocious  stipuiationls,''  when 
•peaking  of  that  part  of  it  which  related 
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to  Norway ;  and  he  had  understood  hint 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  there  was  nothing 
immoral  in  the  conduct  of  this  country, 
seeing  that  we  were  at  war  with  Denmark, 
,  in  turning  her  arms  against  any  part  of 
that  kingdom,  not  merely  for  our  own  ad* 
vantage,  but  also  for  the  advantage  of 
those  who  might  be  united  with  us  io 
alliance.  He  had  believed  it  was  the  in« 
tention  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
bring  it  forward  only  for  the  purpose  of 
arraigning  its  policy.  Saying  this,  bow- 
ever,  be  by  no  means  meant  to  give  up  the 
political  morality  of  the  treaty,  which,  on  * 
the  contrary,  he  was  fully  prepared  to  de- 
fend, but  be  had  understood  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  to  say,  the  engagements 
entered  into  with  Norway  were  not  to  be 
questioned  on  that  ground,  but  on  the 
policy  by  which  they  had  been  dictated. 
He  declined  entering  on  the  present  occa- 
sion into  the  late  negociations.with  Den- 
mark. These,  if  the  issue  of  them  had 
been  to  unite  Denmark  with  the  allies, 
would  not  have  justified  the  treaty^  if  h 
were  not  justified  by  the  circumstances  of 
the  time,  or  antecedent  to  the  time  at 
which  it  was  concluded.  That  which  had 
subsequently  occurred  could  not  affect  it, 
as,  if  it  were  not  justified  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  3d  of  March,  it  could  not 
be  successfully  defended  at  all.  On  this 
ground,  he  (lord  C.)  had  refused  the 
papers  called  for  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, and  on  this  ground  he  should 
have  opposed  the' production  of  papers 
relative  to  the  negociations  with  Sweden ; 
feeling  as  he  did,  that  nothing  was  so  in- 
jurious to  this  country  in  the  eyes  of  fo- 
reign nations,  as  the  premature  produc- 
tion of  such  documents — (Hear,  bear!) 
and,  in  his  opinion,  to  grant  such  merely 
to  vindicate  individuals,  was  a  line  of 
conduct  most  unworthy  and  unjustifiable. 
If,  however,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
called  for  papers  relating  to  Sweden, 
though  he  should  have  opposed  their  pro- 
duction, he  should  have  understood  why 
they  were  asked.  They  might  in  some 
measure  bear  on  the  subject.  Those 
called  for  respecting  Denmark  could  not. 
He  could  not  but  feel  that  he  owed  some 
explanation  to  the  House,  on  the  subject 
of  a  treaty  being  concluded  with  any  fo- 
reign power,  and  considerable  advances 
made  on  that  treaty,  parliament  bein^ 
sitting,  without  making  any  communica- 
tion to  them  respecting  it.  He  apologised 
for  this,  and  hoped  the  House  would  t>e 
satisfied  when  he  bad  stated  the  cause  ef 
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{lb  Tlia  rtittcatioM  of  the  Iretljo  ihrMigb 
ccfttia  faUlitiet  wkkb  aticwl  our  cem- 
mttaicAtloo  wiih  ik%  Nortln  wtre  nol  m- 
ceiT«d  till  the  lOUi  of  Moy.  He  tboeld 
bave  feli  it  hit  doty  iimedinleljr  le  adyiae 
the  Pf  iaee  Reg  em  to  coaiiiuinic;ate  k  to 
parUameBtp  k^  he  not  thoof  bt  oothkig 
covld  have  beto  more  uniatisfactory  to 
tktm,  or  iii|orioM  lo  the  oegociatioM  then 
going  Qa»  than  to  have  this  trealy  dif- 
cuncd  al  that  time  while  oegociaUoot 
with  Denmark  were  going  on.  These  no* 
gotiations  continued  pending  ibr  fooe 
tune*  and  he  did  net  know  the  final  result^ 
till  the  erenittg  of  the  day  on  which  the 
HoQflo  broke  op  for  the  Whitsun  holidays; 
nod  he  beliefed  be  had  presented  the 
treaty  to  the  Hoose  on  the  first  day  but 
one  afiber  the  recess.  If  the  stipulation  for 
bringing  Sweden  en  the  continent  was 
worth  any  thing,  he  thooght  it  wonld  be 
admitted  that  iu  armies  ought  not  to  have 
be^n  suffered  to  remain  inactive  for  want 
of  means.  Assistance  firom  this  country 
was  indispensable  to  prevent  this;  and 
one  month's  proportion  of  the  subsidy, 
aoOflOOL  had  therefore  been  advanced. 
The  delay  which  had  Uken  place  in  con* 
keying  the  Swedish  troops  to  the  conti- 
pent»  was  in  Oo  part  attributable  to  the 
Swedish  government.  The  troops  had 
been  sot  leady  before  the  English  govern* 
ment  had  a  right  to  expect  they  could  be 
cot  readv«  and  they  had  crossed  over  to 
Streisand  sooner  than  it  had  been  calco« 
lated  they  could  reach  that  place.  The 
delay  which  had'  occurred,  did  not  rest 
with  Sweden,  it  had  been  occssioned  by 
their  waiting  for,  English  transports,  and 
ibr  this  delay  the  Transport  Board  were  so 
Jar  from  feeling  themselves  answerable ; 
that  the  transports  had  actually  sailed 
from  Gottenburgh  three  weeks  sooner  than 
they  would  take  upon  themselvea  to  an- 
swer for  their  sailing ;  but  the  wind  had 
been  so  unHsvourable,  that  it  bad  taken 
them  five  weeks  to  get  round  from  Got- 
tenburgh to  Carlscrona,  where  the  Swedish 
troops  were  waiting  for  them.  In  exa- 
minmg  the  present  treaty,  he  did  not 
know  that  he  was  bound,  under  all  cir- 
cumstanoes,  to  justify  engagements  en- 
tered into  between  Eussia  mi  Sweden; 
and  even  thoogh  exceptions  might  be 
made  to  their  propriety  (he  did  not  say 
•nch  were  to  be  made  in  the  present  in- 
stance, that  he  should  come  to  presenily)* 
yet  if  such  exceptions  were  to  be  takea,suJl 
nt  the  period  at  which  England  had  acced- 
ed to  the  trsaty,  her  condect  might  be  per- 
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fecajrjnstifieUeandwiie.  He^boweTei;,dHl 
not  condemn  the  part  which  the  allies  hn4 
taken  }  he  wonld  contend  that  their  con* 
dnct  was  jqstified'by  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  no  pari  of  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  give^  him  ao 
much  pain,  and  appeared  to  him  moce 
unwise  from  one  who  wished  to  see  this 
country  get  well  through  her  difficulties 
(as  he  was  satisfied  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man did),  than  that  where  be  had  run 
direct  at  the  alUes,  and  condemned  their 
conduct,  without  waiting  for  that  explanar 
tion  which  could  be  afltorded.  The  cigirt 
hon.  gentleman  had  particolarly  com- 
mented on  the  engagements  betweeii 
Russia  and  Sweden  having  been  entcre4 
into  in  March,  1812,  and  aicceded  to  by 
England  in  March,  181$.  If  the  House 
would  permit  him,  he  would  recall  to  their 
recollection  what  bad  bfen  the  state  of 
things  at  the  period  when  Russia  and 
Sweden  entered  into  the  treaty  alluded  to. 
It  was  concluded  just  on  the  eve  of  the 
approach  of  the  French  armies  to  Russia^ 
Buonaparte,  it  was  true,  had  not  left  Paris, 
but  it  was  not  concluded  before  his  perfi- 
dy (perfidy  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  world)  was  manifest  to  all.  It  was 
no  secret  for  what  the  great  armies  be  had 
collected  in  the  neighbourhood  were  as- 
sembled;  and  his  great  grievance — his 
chief  cause  of  compTaint  against  Sweden 
and  Russia  was,  that  being  at  war  with 
England,  they  did  not  push  their  hostility 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent  in  order  lo 
effect  the  ruin  of  this  country.  This  was 
the  ostensible  cause  of  the  war,  but  he 
(lord  Castler^agh)  believed  that  Buona- 
parte's tarnished  reputation  in  Spain  had 
in  no  small  degree  urged  him  on  to  seek 
compensation  in  the  North,  for  the  defeats 
his  armies  had  sustained  in  the  peninsula. 
He  however  demanded  of  Russia  aM  Swe- 
den, that  they  should  abstain  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  England,  and  adhere  with 
the  utmost  strictness  to  what  was  called 
the  continental  system,  at  the  Tefy  mo- 
ment when  he  (Buonspart6)  was  relaxing 
it  for  himself,  for  his  own  benefit  and  en- 
joyment. In  pursuance  of  the  plan  he 
bad  formed  he  invaded  Siyedish  Popiera- 
nia,  but  intimated  to  Sweden,  that  if  she 
would  assist  him  to  conquer  Russia,  by 
attacking  her  with  40^0  men  oi|  the  side 
of  Finland,  he  would  give  Finland  to  her, 
and  in  every  thing  else  support  the  ^le- 
resu  of  Sweden.  What  then  was  the  si- 
tuation of  these  two  pow/Kf»  ?  He  thought 
the  Homp  mm  fm^i  thitt  if  git^ksia  had  ^ 
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been  enabled  to  Mcure  btsnl^iragatBiit  an 
attack  on  the  side  of  Finland^  While  Buo- 
naparte M  his  armres  agaimit  her  on  the 
Vistuia,  she  must  have  so  divided  her 
forces,  as  to  make  herself  whoUy  incom- 
petent to  meet  thte  arms  of  Pranee— soc- 
cessfully  to  withstand  the  mighty  shocik. 
He  thought  the  indtvtdui^ls  forming  the 
Swedish  government,  in  the  circumstances 
of  that  country,  having  lately  lost  Finland, 
were  bound  well  to  consider  on  What 
grounds  of  policy  fhey  should  refuse  to 
acrtfde  to  the  proposition? of  France.  He 
he!d  a  vain  anxiety  for  territorial  acquisi- 
tioti  to  be  an  unworthy  feeling;  but  con - 
tenileil  th^t  Mwedtn  bad  a  rif^ht  to  look  for 
military  security  on  the  side  of  Norway. 
If  ihfy  looked  to  1808,  they  would  see 
that  France,  to  force  Sweden  to  come  into 
the  continental  system,  had  compelled 
Dentnark  to  go  to  war  whh  Sweden,  and 
to  threaten  her  with  an  invasion  from 
Norway.  Such  was  the  means  taken  by 
France  to  coerce  Sweden  to  conform  to 
ber  measures  and  submit  to  her  decrees. 
He  would  ask  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
then,  if  the  assistance  of  the  Swedes  was 
of  any  importance  to  Germany,  how  could 
they  go  there  without  first  obtaining  se- 
curity on  the  side  of  Norway  ?  He  codd 
not  see  how  they  could  go  without.  The 
affairs  of  Europe  had  been  so  changed, 
that  Denmark,  whatever  she  was  formerly, 
conld  not  be  independent.  She  must  bend 
to  the  influence  of  France,  and  feeling  this, 
the  most  rational  course  which  Sweden 
conld  pursne,  was  to  endeavonr  to  exclude 
French  inOuence  from  all  the  northern 
ahores  of  the  Baltic.  He  now  came  to 
atate  what  had  been  the  effects  produced 
by  the  friendly  disposition  of  Sweden  on 
the  last  campaign.  The  Russian  army  of 
Finland  regularly  amounted  to  eiKbteen 
thousand  men.  What  then  would  have 
been  the  consequence,  had  Sweden,  with 
her  increased  military  force  (for  since  that 
individual,  who  now  principally  ruled  her 
councils,  had  been  made  her  Crown Princci 
a  great  increase  had  been  made  in  this 
respect ;  and  as  a  military  power  she  was 
now  very  different  from  what  she  had 
been)  what  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence had  she  closed  with  the  overtures 
of  Buonaparte,  and  gone  over  to  him  ? 
Could  Russia  have  done  what  she  had  done 
if  Sweden  had  acted  thus  ?  If  Sweden  had 
Qot  been  embarked  with  Russia,  she  might 
have  marched  her  armies  to  the  frontier,  and 
kept  that  Russian  force  of  eighteen  thou- 
aand  men  occupied  in  Finland^  which  her 
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fKendtfbip  re1e»ed  and  aent  to  the  theatre 
of  war,  where  they  fought  under  general 
Wittgenstein.  If  Sweden  bad  acted  dif« 
ferently,  the  issue  of  the  last  campaign 
would  not  have  been  sueh  ae  it  was.  Had 
Sweden  acted  en  onffeiieroos  part,  the 
victories  of  general  Wittgenstein  on  the 
Dwiiia  would  never  have  taken  place,  as 
by  means  of  the  troops  thus  sent  to  his 
*atd  the  actions  in  which  he  was  engaged 
were  determined ;  and  the  retreat  of  the 
French  firom  Moscow  was  rendered  much 
more  disastrous  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  been.  But  for  the  close  and  intimate 
alliance  of  Sweden,  Rus?ia  could  not  so 
successfully  have  repelled  the  enemy; 
the  retreat  of  Moscow  might  have  been 
destructive  ;  but  not  so  destructive  as  it 
had  been,  had  Sweden  given  her  weight 
on  the  other  side,  instead  6f  thiM  contri- 
buting to  the  successes  of  Wittgenstein. 
From  the  character  which  belonged  to 
Denmark,  from  her  conduct  in  1808,  when 
she  actually  deoiared  war  against  Sire- 
den  in  obedience  to  the  mandate  of 
France,  It  was  impossible  Sweden  could  be 
safe  without  excluding  French  influenee 
from  the  Northern  shores  of  the  Bakie. 
It  was  for  the  Swedish  government  to  de« 
termine  to  close  with  France  to  cet  Fta- 
land  restored,  or  to  resolve  to  stand  or  fall 
with  Russia.  Uniting  with  Russia  it  was 
necesaarily  their  policy  to  exclude  French 
influence  from  the  North,  and  not  to  cal- 
culate on  what  might  be  the  timid  policy 
of  Denmark.  Russia,  he  contended,  had  a 
legitimate  cause  of  war  viMth  Denmark  if 
she  had  thought  proper  to  aet  upon  it;  at 
the  time  the  trealy  was  concluded  between 
her  and  Sweden.  At  the  period  to  which 
he  alluded^  so  predominant,  so  terribly 
predominant,  was  the  power  of  France  in 
Europe,  that  its  greatest  military  powers 
were  constrained  to  march  their  armies  as 
auxiliaries  to  assist  in  the  subjugation  of 
I^tmsia,  Denmark  was  called  upon  to  a^ 
sist  tn  this  undertaking ;  and  though  she 
could  not  seiid  an  army  into  the  field,  lo 
unite  with  the  French  armies,  she  was 
obliged  to  furnish  her  contingent  accom- 
modation. She  agreed  to  Ime  the  shores 
of  the'Baltic  with  ber  troops,  to  complete 
the  destruction  of  Russia,  and  the  exact 
spot  was  pointed  out  which  they  were  to 
occupy.  They  Were  to  occupy  the  duchy 
of  Oldenburgh,  a  place  which  was  almost 
Russian,  and  which,  if  not  actually  Russian, 
was  so  connected  with  Russian  families  and. 
Russian  interests,  that  Russia  had  a  just 
cause  of  war  with  Denmark  on  this  point. 
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if  sbe  had  tbooghl  proper  to  act  apon  it. 
Sweden  did  not  want  a  cause  for  war. 
Her  condact  was  justified  by  the  necessity 
of  the  case.  To  preserve  every  thing  dear 
in  Earope,  it  was  necessary  .to  exclude 
French  influence  from  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Baltic.  This  effected^  Sweden 
could  be  independent  if  she  chose :  and 
she  did  choose  to  be  so,  and,  he  trusted, 
had  already  made  considerable  advances 
towards  independence.  He  came  now  to 
speak  of  the  part  which  this  country  had 
tcEiken.  The  treaty  entered  into  by  Swe- 
den and  Russia  was  communicated  to  the 
English  governcnent  in  July  last  year.  Had 
not  the  war  exploded  in  the  North,  it  was 
probable  they  would  never  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  its  stipulations,  and  it  was 
also  probable  they  would  never  have  been 
acted  upon.  Had  not  such  a  war  broke 
out,  it  was  likely  they  would  have  been 
considered  as  having  been  entered  into  for 
their  mutual  conservation,  and  as  that 
which  was  not  to  be  resorted  to  in  times 
of  safety.  The  English  goTernment  re- 
ceived strong  representations  from  both 
the  Russian  and  Swedish  governments, 
claiming  their  accession  to  the  treaty,  and 
desiring  to  know  if  England  would  em- 
bark with  Russia  and  Sweden  in  the  plan 
which  they  had  formed.  The  answer  of 
our  government  to  this  had  been,  '*  they 
could  see  nothing  that  merited  reproach  in 
the  conduct  of  the  governments  of  Russia 
and  Swedeii.  That  they  were  justified  by 
the  necessity  of  the  case,  that  they  would 
act  with  them,  and  give  what  assistance 
they  could  to  the  parties.'^  They,  how- 
ever, liad  declined  becoming  a  party  to 
the  treaty,  uoless  entering  into  such  an 
engagement  they  could  do  something  for 
the  common  cause  of  Europe.  The  Rus- 
sian armies  were  at  that  time  retiring,  and 
felt  the  necessity  of  making  a  demonstra- 
tion in  Germany,  to  prevent  the  whole 
mass  of  the  French  armies  falling  on  them 
at  once.  The  English  government  pro- 
posed to  the  Swedish  government  to  effect 
.  this,  and  offered  in  that  case  not  only  to 
accede  to  the  treaty  in  the  qualified  man- 
ner in  which  she  had  done,  but  to  become 
a  party  to  it,  and  to  assist  Sweden  with  a 
subsidy.  Sweden,  though  she  had  re- 
quired the  cession  of  Norway  as  a  prelimi- 
nary, had  relaxed  in  her  demands,  so  far 
that  it  had  been  hoped  Denmark  would  be 
induced  to  join  the  league  against  France. 
Ministers,  pressed  as  they  had  been  by 
Russia  to  conclude  the  arrangement  with 
Sweden^  had  found  Sweden  desirous  of 
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giving  efiect  to  the  wishei  of  Russia,  b«t 
the  obstacles  which  had  stood  in  the  way^ 
not  only  justified  the  conduct  of  Swedeo» 
but  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  exert 
herself  more  than  she  had  done  in  opposi- 
tion to  France.      The  armament  which 
Sweden  had  prepared  in  the  last  campaign, 
had  such  an  effect  on  Buonaparte,  that  he 
had  kept  two  corps  d'armee  to  watch  it, 
between  the  Vistula  and  the  Danish  terri- 
tories, the  one  at  Stralsund,  the  other  at 
Konigsburgh,  and  thus    no    fewer  than 
60,000  French  troops  were  kept  in  Ger- 
many, which  would  otherwise  have  march- 
ed into  Russia.     It  was  not  till  the  season 
was  very  far  advanced,  that  Buonaparte 
ventured  to  move  one  of  these  corps  ;  and 
when  it  at  length  marched  into  Russia,  it 
did  not  join  the  French  army  till  after  the 
battle  of  Borodino.    Sweden  had  there- 
fore not  only  essential  fy  served  the  caose, 
but  had  contributed  largely  to  the  salva* 
tion  of  the  Russian  empire.    No  military 
man  could  do  other  than  approve  of  the 
conduct  of  Sweden  in  the  last  campaign. 
If  the  English  government  had  done  other 
than  assent  to  the  treaty  concluded  be- 
tween Russia  and  Sweden,  it  would  hare 
shook  the  whole  alliance  of  the  North,  and 
a  relaxation  in  their  efforts  would  ba^e 
taken  place,  instead  of  the  most  united 
exertions  ever  made  in  the  history  of  war. 
In  the  last  campaign,  the  English  govern- 
ment refused  to  advance  the  subsidy  which 
Sweden  required.     The    language    then 
held  was,  "  We  cannot  withdraw  any  por- 
tion of  the  resources  of  this  country  frona. 
the  allies   of  England,  who  are  now  ac* 
tually  in  the  field  to  assist  you,  but  from 
tjie  moment,  when  you  can  convey  your- 
selves to  the  continent,  you  will   be  on  a 
par  with  those  who  are  already  fighting 
the  common  enemy,  and  that  assistance 
which  we  can  afford  we  will.    You  knovr 
the  principle  on  which  we  act ;  that  com- 
plied  with,  we  shall  be  happy  to  give  yon 
any  aid  in  our  power."    In  the  month  of 
February,  a  new  representation  on  the 
subject  of  Sweden  was  received  from  Ros- 
sia.-~In  justice  to  Russia  he  felt  it  right  to 
state,  that  her  conduct  had  in  no  instance 
been  selfish.     Never  bad  any  country  en- 
gaged in  so  mighty  a  struggle  pressed  so 
litije  on  an  ally  for  pecuniary  aid.     It  was 
not  till  she  was  pressed  on  her  own  fron- 
tier, that  her  representations  were  strong 
on   the  subject  of  Sweden.      A  country- 
placed  in  her  situation,  to  guard  against 
a  recurrence  of  the  necessity  for  making 
so  great  an  effort  for  her  saivaiioD»  «W 
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jmittied  in  calling  on  all  connected  with 
her  for  the  greatest  aids  they  could  sup- 
ply. She  elated  herself  to  be  ready  to 
call  forth  her  resources  to  the  utmost,  to 
try  to  rescue  Prussia  from  the  situation  to 
which  she  had  been  reduced  ;  but  it  ^as 
stated  with  much  military  intelligence, 
that  she  was  fearful  that  when  the  French 
army  retired  on  the  Prussian  fortresses, 
and  particularly  on  the  line  of  the  Oder, 
that  unless  a  military  diversion  were  made 
Hi  her  favour,  she  might  not  be  able  to 
force  the  French  line.  This  diversion  she 
wished  us  to  prevail  on  Sweden  to  furnish. 
Sweden  in  the  last  campaign  had  refused 
to  put  herself  in  the  rear  of  an  army  of 
550,000  men,  the  best  soldiers  in  Europe, 
It  was  now  represented  to  her,  that  acting 
in  the  rear  of  the  French  she  would  be  in  a 
different  situation,  as  she  would  act  against 
a  force  reduced  in  numbers,  reduced  in  ef- 
ficiency, and  above  all  reduced  in  military 
reputation.  To  place  herself  in  this  situa- 
tion, however,  was  to  risk  great  peril ; 
and  agreeing  to  do  it,  she  required  of  Eng- 
land to  endeavour  to  confine  the  Danish 
force  at  present  in  Zealand  to  that  island, 
to  give  a  subsidy;  and  then  mentioned 
what  had  been  brought  forward  before, 
her  wish  to  possess  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  gratifying  her  in  this  respect, 
by  giving  her  the  island  of  Guadaloupe, 
We  did  not  bind  ourselves  to  secure  it  to 
her  for  ever.  Except  by  offering  our 
good  offices  with  France,  we  could  not  se- 
cure it  to  her  on  the  return  of  peace.  The 
cession  of  this  island  was  of  great  advan- 
tage to  Sweden,  but  an  advantage  equally 
great  was  obtained  by  England;  for  no- 
thing was  more  important  to  England, 
than  to  give  other  nations  an  interest  in 
ttru^gling  with  her  for  the  conservation  of 
the  Tiberiics  of  the  world.  Two  objects 
were  gained  by  this  cession :  in  the  first 
inatance  we  gave  Sweden  a  natural  interest 
to  be  friendly  with  this  country,  and  in 
the  second  we  gave  her  a  particular  inte- 
rest in  opposing  the  projects  of  France. 
He  felt  it  quite  unnecessary  to  offer  any 
apology  for  this  part  of  the  treaty.  After 
the  great  military  discussions  that  had 
taken  place,  in  which  an  officer  who  had 
again  left  this  country  (general  Hope)  had 
taken  a  diatinguished  part,  and  displayed 
great  ability  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
operation  of  Sweden  could  be  most  useful 
to  the  common  cause,  Sweden  had  deter- 
mined on  acting  a  most  gallant  part.  Her 
object  was  to  give  the  Russians  the  power 
of  advancing  further  into  Germany  than 
VOL.  XXVI.) 


they  could  otherwise  have  done.  After 
the  calamity  which  befel  the  French 
army,  which  was  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude, as  diseases  thinned  their  ranks  when 
the  sword  had  ceased  to  destroy,  and  re- 
duced their  once  grand  army  to  a  mere 
wreck,  they  were  unable  to  take  up  the 
line  of  the  Oder,  and  the  Russians  were 
enabled  to  penetrate  this  grand  military- 
barrier,  without  assistance  from  Sweden  ; 
but  the  House  would  see  that  the  proposed 
aid  of  Sweden  might  have  been  most  im- 
portant. He  hoped  the  House  would  not 
think  what  had  been  given  to  obtain  such 
co-opecation  had  been  unwisely  conceded. 
What  had  been  given  had  been  given  with 
a  view  to  secure  some  great  advantage  to 
the  common  cause,  but  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments which  had  taken  place,  an  eye  had 
been  had  to  the  possibility  of  detaching 
Denmark  from  the  interest  of  the  commoa 
^nerny.  Of  this,  however,  sanguine 
hopes  could  not  be  entertained,  as  Den- 
mark was  a  power  which  had  always  beea 
in  the  habit  of  seeking  safety  in  submis- 
sion to  France.  A  knowledge  of  this 
ought  to  save  Sweden  from  reproach,  as  it 
must  be  remembered  that  she  had  been 
exposed  to  invasion  through  it,  and  that 
sir  J.  Moore  with  10,000  men  had  been 
sent  to  Sweden,  to  co-operate  with  the 
Swedes  in  repelling  an  attack  from  that 
point.  Still,  however,  the  possibility  of 
detaching  Denmark  from  France,  had  beea 
kept  in  view  by  the  British  government, 
and  modifications  had  been  proposed  to 
Sweden  with  respect  to  Norway,  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  the  right  boo.  gentle- 
man opposite  could  wish.  Sweden  had 
intimated  to  Denmark,  that  she  was  ready 
to  discuss  with  her  the  point  in  question. 
Denmark  bad  been  apprized  of  the  en- 
gagements of  England.  He  (lord  C.)  had 
particularly  instructed  Mr.  Thornton  to 
state  these  to  the  Danish  ambassador  at 
Stockholm,  that  his  government  might  not 
be  kept  in  the  dark  on  this  subject. 
Sweden  had  manifested  a  disposition  to 
relax  as  far  as  she  could.  (What  relaxa- 
tion did  she  make?  was  asked  by  Mr* 
Porisonby.)  He  (lord  C.)  would  tell  the 
right  hon.  gentleman.  The  great  stum- 
bling block  in  the  way  was  not  the  cession 
of  Norway  for  an  equivalent,  btit  the  ces« 
sion  of  it  as  a  preliminary  as  required  by 
Sweden  was  the  great  obstacle.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  seemed  quite  provukeu  at 
the  mention  of  an  equivalent,  but  when 
had  a  treaty  of  peace  been  concluded  of 
late  vears  without  equivalents  ?  The  doc* 
(3D)  ^  , 
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trine  of  eqoiTalepti  threw  no  difikalty  in 
the  way,  but  the  difficulty  arose  from  Nor* 
way  being  required  as  a  preliminary,  ab- 
solute, and  not  contingent.  Sweden,  bow- 
eve^  had  so  far  relaxed  as  to  say,  "iboogh 
I  feel  the  whole  of  Norway  necessary  %q 
my  security ;  yet  if  the  power  of  France 
be  diminished,  I  will  be  content  with  the 
bishoprick  of  Drontheim/'  Sweden  in 
making  this  proposition,  was  not  actuated 
by  a  sordid  desire  of  acquiring  territory, 
far  she  intimated  that  she  was  not  indis- 
posed to  alienate  Pomerania.  If  Den- 
mark, from  a  feeling  that  her  honour  was 
affected  by  the  cession  of  the  crown  of 
Iforway,  raised  a  difficulty  on  that  ac- 
count, Sweden  was  ready  to  enter  into  her 
feelings,  and  say,  "  this  shall  be  arranged 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  and 
I  will  leave  it  to  Denmark  to  take  Nor- 
way, or  the  equivalent  tendered,  with  ao 
understanding  that  she  will  not  refuse  to 
cede  to  me  Drontheim  if  she  prefer  Nor- 
way.'' Sweden,  'he  contended,  was  ac- 
tuated by  no  base  and  sordid  motive.  In 
the  first  campaign  she  had  sacrificed  her 
own  objects  to  the  common  cause,  in  this 
ihe  had  raised  her  auxiliary  force  from  1 5 
to  55,000  men.  He  felt  it  a  duty  to  pro- 
tect her  character  and  repel  the  unfound- 
ed attack  which  had  been  made  upon  her 
and  Russia.  He  noticed  and  lamented 
the  fall  of  Hamburgh,  but  observed,  the 

fovernment  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of 
nowing  they  had  excited  no  false  hopes. 
They  had  promised  no  aid  which  they  bad 
not  afforded — they  had  done  all  that  had 
been  required  of  them  in  sending  arms. 
He  explained  the  conduct  of  the  Swedes 
at  Hamburgh  much  to  their  credit. 
When  but  ]  2,000  men  had  landed  there, 
they  were  fearful  of  placing  themselves 
between  the  French  and  the  Ihnes  in  the 
situaflon  in  which  Sweden  and  Denmark 
fcad  stood  with  respect  to  each  other.  The 
Swedish  commander  however,  with  the 
feelings  of  a  brave  soldier,  imprudently  (as 
it  had  been  thought)  advanced  to  the  as- 
sistanpe  of  Hamburgh,  and  had  ultimately 
been  obliged  to  retire  by  night  to  avoid 
being  cut  off  with  his  corps,  a  con- 
joint movement  having  been  made  by 
the  French  and  Danes  for  that  pur- 
pose. A  great  disposition  existed  to  be- 
lieve that  no  obstacle  had  existed  to  the 
union  of  Denmark  with  the  allies  but  Noi'- 
ff ay.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  had  said 
the  Danes  had  been  committed  against  the 
f  ranch  in  Hamburgh.  The  acts  of  the 
•Qldien  be  would  observe  might  not  be 
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the  acts  of  their  govemottof,  anv  more 
than  wef  e  the  acu  of  the  Saxons,  who  were 
at  one  time  seen  assisting  the  Prasaians  in 
besieging  the  French  in  the  fortresses,  and 
at  another  fighting  against  the  allies.    No 
rational  conclusion  was  to  be  drawn  from 
this,  any  more  than  from  the  condoct  of 
the  king  of  Saxony,  who  was  seen  one  day 
flying  to  Austria  for  protection  against 
France,  and  the  next  flying  from  Anstria 
into  the  arms  of  Buonaparte.    It  was  not 
clear  that  what  had  taken  place  at  Ham- 
burgh was  authorised  by  the  Danish  go- 
vernment.   Buonaparte  did  not  appear  to 
view  it  in  that  light.    He  did  not  assume 
from  that  that  the  government  of  Denmark 
was  alienated  firom  him.    This  was  plain 
from  his  condoct:   for  on  the  l6th  May, 
count  Bobna  arrived  at  his  head-quarters 
with  certain  propositions  from  the -court 
of  Austria.     He  returned  on  the  17  th  with 
an  answer  from  Buonaparte,  stating  he  was 
ready  to  agree  to  a  congress  being  held  at 
Prague,  where  all  the  great  powers  should 
be  represented.    He  enumerated  those  for 
and  those  against  him,  and  it  might  have 
been  expected,  that  if  he  had  not  known 
Bernstorff  was  charged  with  propositions 
to  which  England  could  not  accede,  he 
would  at. any  rate  (knowing  what  had 
taken  place  at  Hamburgh*  and  knowing 
that  Bemstor£P  was    in    London),    have 
omitted  the  name  of  Denmark  among  his 
allies,  as  he  did  that  of  Austria.    In^ead 
of  doinff   this,  however,   Denmark   was 
placed  the  second  on  the  list,  being  only 
preceded  by  the  United  States  of  Ame* 
rica.    This,  too,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
impouible  for  him  to  have  been  informed 
of  the  British  ambassador's  return.    He 
believed  Denmark,  though  at  heart  no 
friend  to  France,  was  at  present  afraid  to 
risk  offending  Buonaparte.    The  first  pro- 
position made  from  Denmark  to  this  coan« 
try,  was  on  the  25th  of  February;  the 
basis  offered  was,  that  we  should  make  a 
separate  treaty,  and  if  we  acceded  to  this, 
that  we  should  surrender  all  our  conquests 
Without   receiving  an  equivalent,  make 
complete  restitution  of  her  fleet,  and  in- 
demnity for  its  seizure.    We  were  thus  to 
go  down  upon  our  knees  to  Denmark,  give 
op  all  we  have  gained,  and  make  atone- 
ment in  every  respect.    Did  these  propo- 
sitions seem  dictated  by  a  sincere  desire 
for  peace  with  England  ?    His  sincere  be- 
lief was,  that  the  object  of  Denmark  had 
been  merely  to  gain  time.     Our  answer 
therefore  was,  that  we  could  only  view 
her  proposition  as  indicative  of  a  disposi* 
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tion  to  change  her  policy,  and  that  six 
weeks  before  full  instructions  had  been 
given  to  Mr.  Thornton  (who  was  then  at 
Stockholm),  to  treat  with  Denmark,  so 
that  negociations  could  be  entered  into 
with  him  without  loss  of  time.  Denmark 
would  not  negociate  with  Sweden,  and 
her  first  proposition  was,  that  we  should 
Tiolate  the  en^gements  we  had  entered 
into  with  Kussia  and  Sweden,  by  entering 
into  a  separate  treaty  with  her.  The  pro- 
positions were  so  intolerably  insulting,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  listen  to  them  with 
temper.  By  way  of  preface,  she  de- 
manded, that  we  should  violate  our  en- 
gagements with  our  allies ;  and  then  she 
demanded,  that  we  should  surrender  all 
our  conquests  gratuitously — surrender  her 
fleet— Hosake  compensation,  and  guarantee 
the  integrity  of  the  whole  of  her  domi- 
nions, but  more  especially  of  Norway, 
which  she  knew  we  had  engaged  to  assist 
-  Sweden  to  obtain.  He  ofFered  this  expla- 
nation to  Tindicate  the  allies  from  the 
Tery  unjust,  imprudent,  and  severe  impu- 
tations which  had  been  thrown  on  them. 
Some  jealousy  seemed  felt,  with  respect  to 
the  individual  who  had  become  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Sweden.  It  was  a  bold  thing 
to  answer  for  the  conduct  of  any  man  in 
so  high  a  situation,  but  with  respect  to  this 
individual  they  had  some  means  of  judg- 
ing of  his  character.  He  (lord  Castle- 
reagh)  had  never  heard  any  thing  of  him 
which  was  not  honourable  to  him  as  a  man, 
and'  which  did  not  tend  to  establish  the  in- 
tegrity and  purity  of  his  character.  He 
had  never  heard  of  his  conduct  in  any 
country  into  which  he  had  formerly  car- 
ried the  arms  of  France,  which  was  not 
eminently  advantageous  to  his  personal 
character.  For  a  considerable  time  he 
had  exercised  the  highest  office  in  Swe- 
den, with  the  greatest  justice  and  lenity, 
and  without  any  view  to  his  own  emolu- 
ment. It  was  natural  for  him  to  have  felt 
attachment  to  France,  but  when  the  con- 
duct of  France  went  to  overturn  the  whole 
system  of  things  where  he  was,  he  fairly 
told  Buonaparte,  that  he  (Bernadotte) 
must  act  for  the  interest  of  the  country 
which  had  adopted  him.  He  came  to 
Sweden  with  attachments  to  France,  but 
he  did  not  come  to  betray  her.  When 
the  tyranny  of  France  was  carried  so  far 
that  resistance  was  necessary,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  oppose  Buonaparte,  and  that 
too  at  a  moment  which  was  the  last  he 
would  have  chosen  to  do  so,  had  he  not 
beea  a  bold  maoi— that  at  which  flushed 


with  success,  the  ruler  of  France  threaten- 
ed to  overwhelm  Russia.  He  had  acted 
faithfully  and  honourably  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  and  he  (Lord  C.)  would  not  be 
the  man  to  augur  that  he  would  now  de- 
part from  that  line  of  conduct.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  hesitate  to  reject  the 
addreis  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  as  the 
allegations  it  contained  were  unfounded. 
It  went  to  cast  such  a  censure  on  the  con- 
duct of  ministers,  that  if  it  were  agreed 
to,  it  was  impossible  they  could  retain 
their  situations.  If  they  could  be  content 
to  remain  in  office  after  such  a  censure 
were  passed  upon  them,  they  would  prove 
themselves  wholly  unworthy  the  confi- 
dence of  the  country.  He  objected  to  the  '^ 
address  as  casting  an  unmerited  stigma 
on  the  treaty,  as  unjustly  condemniqg  the 
conduct  of  his  Majesty's  ministers,  but 
above  all  he  objected  to  it  (and  in  this  he 
trusted  the  House  would  feel  as  he  did), 
for  the  language  it  held  respecting  our 
allies,  for  the  unwarrantable  aspersions  it 
went  to  cast  on  the  conduct  of  Sweden  and 
Russia.  He  trusted  he  had  shown  that  the 
allegations  contained  in  it  were  unfound« 
ed,  and  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  add, 
that  if  the  censure  which  it  involved  upon 
ministers  were  just,  they  hot  only  must  be 
considered  as  unfit  any  longer  to  conduct 
the  administration  of  the  government,  but 
must  be  sent  condemned  and  disgraced  to 
the  allies  to  revoke  those  conditions  which  ' 
they  had  so  recently  recommended  as  wise, 
politic,  and  conducive  to  the  promotion 
of  those  great  and  common  interests  for 
which  they  were  united.  He  hoped  he 
was  not  too  sansuine  in  presuming,  zhet 
the  statement  wnich  he  bad  made,  that 
such  would  not  be  the  decision  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  that  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  and  the  situation  which  he  had 
formerly  the  honour  to  hold,  made  it  natu- 
ral for  him  to  wish  to  give  his  opinion  to 
the  House  upon  the  present  question.  He 
could  not  avoid  troubling  them  with  some 
observations  upon  the  topics  with  which 
the  noble  lord  concluded  his  speech,  al- 
though he  must  say,  that  he  did  not  seek 
subjects  of  conflict  with  him.  Indeed  he 
was  the  more  disinclined  from  seeking  for 
subjects  of  personal  controversy  with  the 
noble  lord,  from  the  frank,  manly,  and 
useful  cO'Operation  which  he  had  received 
from  him,  in  a  cause  (the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion) which  was  nearest  to  his  heaf  t.  He 
must  say,  however,  that  his.  first  feeling  . 
upon  reading  this  treaty,   was  a  feeling 
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iffrbicb  be  believed  most  persons  enteriaiii- 
ed  on  the  first  reading  of  it,— »a  sense  of 
8hame>  regret,  and  indignation.     The  ex- 

Elanations  which  the  noble  lord  bad  given, 
ad  much  diminished  this  feeling,  without 
altogether  removing  it  in  substance.  The 
House  was  to  consider  whether  the  inte- 
rests and  honour  of  the  country  hafl  been 
suiBciently  guarded  in  those  documents 
which  were  before  them,  and  in  those  sti* 
pulations  which  had  been  embodied  in  a 
treaty  that  was  now  before  all  the  powers 
of  Europe,  and  which  most  go  forth  to  the 
world  unaccompanied  by  the  explanations 
of  the  noble  lord  :  and  posterity,  in  exa- 
mining its  features,  would  look  to  what 
appeared  on  the  face  of  it,  as  that  House 
was  bound  to  do.  We  were  certainly 
bound  to  look  attentively  to  the  situation 
of  the  other  powers  of  £urope,  for  it  was 
only  by  a  combination  of  those  powers 
we  should  be  able  to  work  out  our  own 
and  their  deliverance  from  the  evils  with 
which  Europe  was  now  surrounded.  If  in 
giving  their  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
engagements  acceded  to,  the  House  should 
feel  it  their  duty  to  pass  a  strong  condem- 
nation on  this  treaty  of  accession,  they 
would  not,  on  the  one  hand,  travel  out  of 
the  question  before  them  to  consider  of 
the  engagements  between  Russia  and  Swe- 
den, neither  should  they,  on  the  other 
band,  be  so  fastidious  as  to  decline  exa- 
mining the  conduct  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, because  it  was  connected  with  en- 
gagements which  other  powers  had  first 
entered  into,  and  to  which  they  had  only 
acceded.  In  the  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Sweden  (to  which  our  government 
had  acceded)  there  were  many  ambigui- 
ties which  he  should  wish  to  hear  explain- 
ed. The  noble  lord  had  alluded  to  pro- 
jects of  hostility  having  been  formed 
against  Norway,  when  he  (Mr.  Canning) 
was  in  office.  It  was  true  such  projects 
were  formed,  but  they  were  formed  on  the 
principle  that  Denmark  was  an  enemy  to 
this  country,  and  that,  therefore,  we  had 
a  right  to  form  hostile  projects  against 
bcr.  He  perceived,  however,  a  very  wide 
difference  between  a  military  expedition 
against  a  province  belonging  to  a  country 
that  we  were  at  war  with,  and  a  stipula- 
tion about  what  was  to  be  the  permanent 
state  of  that  province  after  peace  should 
be  concluded.  If  there  was  any  principle 
in  the  conduct  of  France  which  we  in- 
veighed against  more  than  another,  as  a 
violation  of  the  common  law  of  nations,  it 
was  that  of  premature  aanexations  of  ter* 
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ritory,  and  of  pretendkil;  to  settle  tbe  fa* 
ture  fate  of  coanlriea  that  bad  not  been 
ceded  to  ber  by  any  treaty.  It  was  a 
principle  laid  down  by  all  the  writors  aa 
the  law  of  nations,  that  territories  acquired 
in  war  could  not  be  traBsferred  before  a 
peace  ;  and  that  oonqnests  by  tbe  sword 
required  tbe  adjudication  of  treaties  to 
confer  upon  them  a  valid  title.  In  tbe  eiw 
gagementa  no^  entered  into,  it  was  not 
merely  the  military  occupatioa  of  Norway 
which  was  to  be  given  to  Sweden,  but  the 
permanent  possession  of  it  was  to  be  gua* 
ranteed.'  This  was  what  our  state  of  war 
with  Denmark  gave  us  no  power  to  da 
If,  indeed,  Norway  bad  of  itself  shewn  a 
disposition  to  separate  itself  from  Denmark 
by  its  own  act,  and  to  unite  itself  to  Swe* 
den,  then  he  would  allow  that  it  would  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  nations  to 
recognise  such  an  act ;  but  be  thought  it 
was  inconsistent  with  the  established  law 
of  nations  to  add  Norway,  against  ber  will, 
to  the  dominion  of  another  power.  As  to 
the  origin  of  the  war  with  Denmark,  be 
should  refer  to  every  thing  which  had 
passed  before  that  House  and  the  public, 
whether  that  measure  bad  not  always  been 
justified,  at  the  time,  upon  the  ground  of 
paramount  necessity ;  and  whether  it  had 
not  been  most  expressly  stated,  that  the 
hostility  which  necessity  had  created 
should  be  confined  and  limited  by  that  ne« 
cessity.  It  had  been  always  asserted  that 
such  hostility  ought  not  to  be  pushed  be* 
yond  the  measure  of  necessity.  If,  how- 
ever, the  origin  of  the  war  with  Denmark 
was  minutely  enquired  into,  and  it  were 
asked,  why  did  we  go  to  war  with  Den* 
mark,«-the  answer  would  be,  that  it  was 
in  consequence  of  engagements  to  which 
Russia  had  been  a  party.  If  we  were  to 
ask,  why  an  indemnity  must  be  found  for 
Finland,— the  answer  was,  that  Russia  had 
wrested  that  province  from  Sweden,  and 
would  not  give  it  up.  This  consideration 
should  have  made  us  hesitate  in  acceding 
to  engagements  for  dismembering  Den- 
mark. He  was  willing  to  allow  that  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  had  very  gene- 
rously abstained  from  calling  for  the  force 
which  Russia  had  engaged  to  furnish  him 
with,  for  the  conquest  of  Norway  :  and 
that  by  this  abstinence  on  his  part,  and  his 
determination  not  to  give  Russia  any  trou* 
ble  in  Finland,  he  did  allow  a  great  body 
of  Russian  troops  to  be' free  and  disposable, 
and  in  this  maaner  rendered  an  important 
service  to  the  common  cause.  If  Sweden 
set  up  a  claim  o^  renranaraiion  for  those 
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MrTic€0,  he  did  not  di#p«l«  the  claim ; 
bat  only  meant  to  say,  that  we  should  not 
have  paid  it  in  that  way.  He  could  not 
see,  however,  bow  the  plea  which  Sweden 
bad  first  set  up  was  borne  out  by  the  fact. 
At  first  it  was  stated  that  Sweden  could 
not  co-operate  on  the  continent,  for  fear  of 
Norway.  Although  this  was  thb  very 
foundation  of  the  treaty  between  Russia 
and  Sweden,  it  now  appeared  that  Sweden 
could  co-operate  on  the  continent  without 
apprehending  any  danger  from  Norway, 
(Hear.)  As  to  the  second  article  of  our 
treaty  (aHhoogh  the  word  guarantee  was 
not  expressly  mentioned)  yet  he  conceived 
it  to  amount  to  a  guarantee.  If  it  had 
been  intended  not  to  guarantee,  that  should 
hare  been  expressly  mentioned.  As  to 
the  co-operation  which  was  stipulated,  in 
order  to  give  Sweden  military  possession 
of  Norway,  he  saw  no  objection  at  all  to 
that  in  point  of  principle,  if  there  was  to 
be  no  guarantee  of  the  permanent  posses- 
sion of  it.  The  only  objection  which  he 
could  see  to  this  would  be  the  diversion  of 
so  considerable  a  part  of  our  naval  force, 
at  a  time  when  it  might  be  so  much  Want* 
ing  in  other  quarters.  If,  however,  there 
was  no  guarantee  of  the  permanent  posses- 
sion of  Norway,  he  must  allow  that  his 
principal  objection  was  removed.  He  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  argue  on  the  pro- 
positions which  Denmark'  made  to  us,  but 
he  wished  to  know  whether  any  proposi- 
tions were  ever  made  by  us  to  Denmark, 
by  which  any  option  was  left  to  her  of 
ceding  Norway  or  not }  He  understood 
that  this  cession  was  a  sine  qua  nan,  and 
that  Denmark  had  no  option  but  either  to 
cede  Norway  with  good  will,  or  have  it 
taken  from  her  by  force.  He  wished  also 
to  know  if  on  acceding  to  the  treaty  it  was 
understood  that  we  were  to  lend  our  aid 
to  a  military  operation,  and  not  to  a  gua- 
rantee. The  principal  article  of  our  treaty 
obliged  the  king  of  Sweden  to  furnish  a 
force  of  30,(K)0  men  for  a  direct  operation 
on  the  continent,  in  conjunction  with  a 
stipulated  force  to  be  furnished  by  Russia. 
Now  if  the  Crown  Prince  performed  his 
part  of  the  agreement,  but  Russia  did  not 
send  the  stipulated  force  to  join  him, 
would  he  not  in  that  case  be  fully  entitled 
to  every  thing  we  had  engaged  to  do  for 
biro,  even  although  he  had  not  struck  a 
single  stroke  against  the  enemy  ?  If  the 
treaty  was  tripartite,  then  the  failure  of 
one  of  the  parties  exonerated  the  other 
two ;  but  in  this  treaty  with  Sweden,  if 
Bnssia  did  not  give  the  force  that  she  en- 


gaged to  give,  was  net  (be  Ciowa  Prince 
still  entitled  to  all  the  benefiU  of  bis  en^ 
gagemcnto  witk  this  country  ?  In  fbra»r 
negociatioBS  ht  peace  with  France,  vre 
declared,  that  we  only  looked  to  the  re* 
storatioD  of  Europe,  and  that  to  purchase 
the  restoration  of  her  ancient  states,  we 
were  willing,  from  the  lap  of  victory,  t^ 
give  up  what  we  had  conquered  by  our 
arms.  If  there  were  now  a  negociatioti 
for  peace.  Great  Britain  could  no  longer 
speak  of  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
states  of  Europe,  if  she  was  pledged  to  the 
dismembermeat  of  one  of  the  most  ancient* 
He  would  wish  to  know,  whether,  if  the 
present  armistice  should  put  an  end  to  the 
possibility  of  any  operations  of  the  Crown 
Prince  in  Germany,  would  this  country  be 
stilt  bound  by  its  engagements  to  assist 
him  in  the  scheme  of  conquering  Nor- 
way ?  If,  however,  he  was  told  that  what 
we  had  promised  was  limited  to  the  con* 
tinental  war,  his  great  objection  would  be 
done  away,  and  he  would  only  say  he  was 
sorry  the  matter  could  have  been  so  mis* 
understood.  With  respect  to  Guadaloupe, 
he  agreed  that  the  reasoning  of  the  noblo 
lord  was  good  on  the  subject  of  general 
commerce,  and  if  a  compensation  for  ser- 
vices, this  island  might  be  as  cheap  a  mode 
of  remunerating  Sweden  for  the  service 
which  she  had  undertaken  to  perform,  as 
any  other.  He  had,  however,  the  same 
objection,  in  point  of  principle,  to  trans« 
ferring  during  a  war  a  conquest  to  whicb 
we  had  acquired  no  right  by  treaty.  This^ 
according  to  Vattel  and  the  other  writers, 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  It 
might  be  said,  that  while  he  was  in  adrni* 
nistration,  it  was  also  in  contemplation  to 
cede  a  conquered  colony  to  Sweden.  It 
was  true  that  such  was  the  case,  but  it  was 
a  Dutch  colony,  the  colony  of  a  power  that 
had  ceased  to  exist.  Even  then,  however, 
he  had  stated  that  it  could  not  be  done 
during  war,  and  that  the  only  engagement 
Britain  could  enter  into,  was  to  do  her  ut- 
most to  obtain  it  for  that  power  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace.  To  do  otherwise 
was  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations ;  and 
he  objected  to  it,  not  on  the  score  of  im- ' 
moraUty,  but  as  putting  an  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  peace.  Guadaloupe  could  not 
enable  Sweden  to  make  a  greater  stand  on 
the  continent :  and  without  wishing  to 
express  an  illiberal  opinion,  he  would  say, 
that  England  had  experienced  enough  to 
teach  her  not  to  put  out  of  her  hands  that 
which  would  enable  her  to  secure  con« 
tinued  co*operation.  By  ceding  this  islandf 
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we  would  have  to  pay  the  enemy  dear  in 
making  peace,  and  from  coming  to  the 
market  with  fewerl^compensations  to  offer, 
we  would  be  the  less  able  to  make  our 
arrangements  for  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the 
Bast  Indies,  especially  considering  that, 
after  last  war,  Ceylon  and  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  were  the  only  equivalents  we 
could  obtain  from  France.  His  great  ob- 
jection was  not  to  the  assisting  Sweden  to 
gain  military  possession  of  Norway,  nor  to 
the  cession  of  a  colony  to  her  as  the  price 
of  her  active  co-operation  in  the  conti- 
nental war;  but  to  the  principle  of  gua- 
ranteeing what  we  had  no  right  to  gua- 
rantee, the  permanent  possession  of  that 
to  which  the  right  had  not  been  established 
by  treaty.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  then 
offered  a  few  remarks  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  sense  of  parliament  could,  be 
taken  on  a  subject  of  this  description  : 
and  concluded  by  condemning  a  part  of 
the  conduct  of  ministers ;  but  stating  at 
the  same  time  that  he  could  not  think  it 
right  to  record  that  portion  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  amendment  which  in  a 
complicated  manner  referred  to  the  actions 
^f  our  allies* 

Lord  Casilereagh  replied,  that  as  to  the 
doubt  upon  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man laid  the  greatest  stress,— whether 
the  engagement  did  or  did  not  amount  to 
a  guarantee,  he  was  surprised  that  such  a 
doubt  should  enter  into  a  mind  so  well  dis- 
tiplined  in  diplomatic  matters  as  that  of 
the  ri^ht  hon.  gentleman.  He  could  as- 
sure him,  however,  that  no  such  doubt  was 
in  the  mind  of  the  Swedish  government, 
as  the  question  of  guarantee  or  not  gua- 
rantee had  been  fully  discussed  in  the 
negociation,  and  this  government  had 
expressly  refused  to  guarantee.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Rufsia  indeed,  had  engaged  with 
Sweden  not  only  to  furnish  an  army 
to  assist  in  the  occupation  of  Norway, 
but  also  to  guarantee  the^  possession  of 
it.  As  to  Guadaloupe,  we  were  to  give 
it  op  to  Sweden,  but  we  did  not  gua- 
rantee the  permanent  possession  of  it.  The 
king  of  Sweden  was  only  put  in  the  shoes 
of  his  Majesty;  the  island  was  to  be 
ceded  to  him ;  and  although  we  hoped 
that  he  might  retain  it,  there  was  no 
guarantee.  It  was  natural,  however,  to 
suppose,  that  two  powers  who  fought 
together  would  treat  together,  and  that 
each  would  be  anJiious  to  obtain  for  its 
ally  the  best  terms  that  circumstances 
would  admit  of.  We  were  bound  not  to 
oppose  the  conquest  of  Norway^  but  to 
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exert  ourselves  for  the  common  interest 
With  regard  to  the  waver  of  Norway,  it 
had  been  made  by  general  Hope,  Mr. 
Thornton,  and  a  Swedish  minister,  with 
full  powers  and  officially  enabled  to  come 
to  a  conclusive  arrangement  on  that  point 
As  to  the  Crown  Prince  venturing  a  co* 
operation  on  the  continent  now,  wbieb  he 
thought  dangerous  kist  year,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  after  the  event  of  the  last 
campaign,  he  did  not  apprehend  the  in« 
fluence  of  France  over  Denmark  to  be  so 
great  this  year  as  it  was  at  that  period. 

Mr.  WhUbrcad  said  be  had  not,  in  the 
worst  times  of  the  French  Revolution, 
heard  arguments  more  hostile  to  good  go« 
vernment,  than  those  which  bad  fallen 
from  the  right  hon.  gentleman  this  even- 
ing.  As  well  might  France  say  that  Ire* 
land  was  disaffected  from  the  government 
of  this  country ,  and  that,  therefore,  she  was 
warranted  in  endeavouring  to  effect  the 
junction  of  that  country  to  Spain,  as  we 
were  warranted  in  saying  that  Norway 
was  not  well  affected  to  Denmark,  ano, 
therefore,  that  we  were  entitled  to  enter 
into  a  treaty  to  separate  her  firom  Den* 
mark,  and  to  render  her  subject  to  Swe- 
den. He  had  come  down  to  the  House, 
full  of  all  those  prejudices  against  the 
treaty  which  it  was  naturally  calculated  to 
produce ;  and  though  the  noble  lord  (Cas* 
tlereagb)  had  made  what  he  might  call  an 
exceedingly  good  speech,  he  had  not 
taken  the  sting  out  of  it,  nor  enabled  him 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  to  say  that  he  did  not 
still  condemn  the  treaty.  We  had  now 
been  at  war  for  twenty  years,  in  the 
slcuggle  in  which  we  were  now  engaged, 
and  in  this  struggle  we  had  acted  various 
parts,  and  the  part  we  were  now  acting 
was  at  variance  with  all  our  farmer  pro- 
fessions. He  then  took  a  short  view  of 
the  conduct  of  Russia  in  possessing  herself 
of  Finland.  Taking  advantage  of  the  im- 
becility of  Sweden,  she  had  conducted 
herself  in  the  basest  manner  towards  that 
government,  to  which,  imbecile  and  insane 
as  it  was,  the  ministers  of  that  day  con- 
signed a  great  armament.  Russia  was 
not  willing  to  atone :  and  her  stipulation 
with  Sweden  was  one  of  mere  barter: 
"  we  keep  Finland,  and  give  you  Norway/' 
If  Russia  would  have  restored  Finland  to 
Sweden,  would  there  have  been  a  single 
question  about  Norway }  We  had  seen 
Russia,  without  complaint  or  remonstrance 
on  our  part,  in  the  basest  manner,  deprive 
Sweden,  whom  we  now  jointly  pretended 
to  regard  as  a  friend,  of  her  territory,— 
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The  time  bad  now  come  that  Russia  was 
afraid  of  the  eocroacbmeiits  of  France"— it 
then  became  necessary  for  her  to  en- 
deavonr  to  make  a  friend  of  Sweden ;  but 
to  do  so,  she  did  not  say  tjiat  she  would 
restore  to  Sweden  Finland,  but  that  she 
woold  assist  Sweden  in  wresting  Norway 
froiq  Denmark.  The  noble  lord  had 
spoken  tauntingly  and  slightingly  of  the 
Danes,  of  whose  injuries  the  hon.  member 
could  never  think  without  the  deepest  re- 
gret; but  we  had  oflen  measured  our 
strength  with  them,  and  even  lord  Nelson 
acknowledged  that  there  were  no  harder 
battles  foagbt  than  those  in  which  the 
Danes  were  engaged.  The  attack  upon 
Copenhagen  had  been  defended  on  the 
plea  of  the  secret  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  and  yet  the  armament  there  em- 
ployed had  sailed  six  days  before  the  na- 
ture of  that  secret  article  was  known.  It 
was  to  be  observed,  too,  that  Denmark 
must  feel  more  indignant  against  this 
country  than  against  any  other  power  in 
Earope.  The  count  BernstorfF,  in  the  late 
negociations,  had  demanded  the  restitution 
of  the  Danish  fieet,  and  who,  when  this 
was  refused,  was  the  colleague  of  the  noble 
lord  opposite,  but  lord  Sidmouth,  who  had 
declared  by  a  motion,  recorded  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  that  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  they  ought  to  be  returned  as  an  act 
of  justice  ;  and  that  to  efftci  the  pacifica* 
tion  of  Earope,  without  first  doing  it, 
would  be  most  unjustifiable.  Yet  this 
was  stated  to  be  an  insulting  proposition 
when  made  to  the  present  ministers  I  They 
then  objected  to  the  proposition  that 
Norway  should  be  guaranteed  to  Den- 
mark; but  did  the- noble  lord  think  that 
more  unreasonable  than  it  would  have 
-  been  in  him,  in  a  similar  case  where  Eng- 
land was  a  party,  and  where  he  was  her 
minister,  to  have  stipulated  that  Ireland 
should  be  guaranteed  to  this  country.  He 
conceived  the  present  treaty  to  be  a  most 
unworthy  act  of  diplomacy.  It  had  been 
said  that,  after  all,  Sweden  was  not  able  to 
stir  a  step  in  the  common  cause  ;  but  he 
had  just  read  an  ofiicial  bulletin,  without 
date,  importing  that  the  Swedes  had  en- 
tered Brunswick ;  was  it  true  ?  [Lord 
Castlereagh  said,  be  did  not  know  to  what 
the  hon.  gentleman  alluded.]  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  then  read  the  news  from  an  evening 
paper,  which  said,  after  stating  that  the 
allies  had  beaten  the  French  at  Halber- 
•tadt,  taken  14  pieces  of  cannon,  and  en* 
tered  Brunswick,  that  lieutenant  general 


Tettenborn  had  pat  himself  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Swedes,  and  that  he  had 
10,000  men  under  his  orders.  [Lord  Cas- 
tlereagh said  that  the  Swedes  were  not 
engaged  in  this  victory.]  So  then,  (said 
Mr.  Whitbread)  there  were  no  Swedes 
engaged  in  point  of  fact,  and  this  bulletin 
was  perhaps  only  issued  for  the  purposes  of 
to-night's  debate.  The  hon.  member  would 
not  detain  the  House  longer  than  to  ob- 
serve upon  the  noble  lord's  panegyric 
upon  the  Prince  Royal  of  Sweden.  That 
nation  had  followed  an  example  set  by 
this  country,  of  sending  from  the  throne  a 
being  unfit  by  folly  and  mismanagement 
to  reign,  by  a  revolution  without  bloodshed 
or  the  disturbance  of  property ;  and  he 
was  happy  to  find  that  the  founder  of  the 
new  dynasty  in  Sweden  was  a  man  of  so 
mild  a  disposition,  and  one  who  "  bore  his 
faculties  so  meekly.'^  The  noble  lord 
could  form  no  expectations  of  what  any 
crowned  head  could  do,  but  in  the  praises 
of  Bernadotte,  he  spoke  with  perfect  con- 
fidence. He  was  happy  to  hear  the  per- 
son alluded  to  was  so  deserving  of  com- 
mendation ;  but  he  would  rather  not  have 
seen  him  a  party  to  such  a  treaty  as  the 
present,  to  which  he  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
could  not  give  his  support. 

Mr.  Carnitn^rose  to  move  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  while  the  House  assured  his 
royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent  that 
they  would  without  delay  take  his  most 
gracious  message  into  consideration,  they 
must  request  of  his  Royal  Highness  to 
cause  inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  nature 
of  our  engagements  with  Sweden,  relating 
to  the  conquest  of  Norway,  in  the  event 
of  the  return  of  peace. 

The  Speaker  said  the  amendment  al- 
ready before  the  House  must  be  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  Ponsonby  continued  of  opinion,  that 
nothing  could  make  amends  to  the  cha- 
racter of  this  country  for  the  adoption  of 
such  a  treaty  as  the  present. 

The  House  divided  on  the  original 
motion.— For  the  Motion  115;  For  the 
Amendment  5224 ;  Majority  against  Mr. 
Ponsonby's  motion — 109. 

The  House  again  divided  on  Mr.  Can- 
ning's Amendment.— For  the  original 
Amendment  225  ;  For  Mr.  Canning's 
Amendment  121;  Majority  in  favour  of 
the  original  Amendment— -104; 

The  Honse  then  went  into  a  committee, 
when  the  vote  was  agreed  to,  and  Hhe 
Report  ordered  to  be  received  on  Monday. 
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Loan  Bill.]  On  the  motion  for  the 
third  reading  of  this  Bill, 

The  Ear  I  of  Lauderdale  coiikl  not  per- 
mit it  to  pass  their  lordibips'  Hoose^  with- 
out making  one  remark  upon  the  interest 
which  was  attached  to  this  loan  of  twenty 
•even  millions.  He  had  observed,  that 
taking  the  average  interest  of  loans  for  a 
aeries  of  years,  the  interest  of  this  exceed- 
ed all  former  ones,  he  believed,  by  109. 
per  cent.  This  was  a  subject  well  de- 
serving serious  consideration  ;  for  if  so 
great  an  increase  took  place  this  year, 
what  might  not  be  the  consequences  of 
such  increases  in  future  years.  He  should 
have  expected  that  the  noble  earl  would 
have  explained  the  cause  of  this  altera- 
tion, in  the  terms  of  contract ;  still  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  say,  that  this  loan 
could  be  procured  on  better  terms ;  for  in 
fact  they  were  better  than,  from  all  cir- 
cumstances considered,  he  should  have 
thought  ministers  would  have  obtained. 

The  Earl  of  Lioerpool  did  not  intend  to 
tay  much  in  explanation  of  the  subject,  to 
which  the  noble  earl  had  confined  bis  ob- 
•ervations;  but  if  attention  were  paid  to 
the  magnitude  of  loans,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  interest  often  varied  according  to 
the  amount.  A  large  loan,  like  the  pre* 
tent,  being  five  millions  more  than  the 
greatest  loan  of  last  session,  would  neces- 
sarily carry  with  it  a  higher  interest,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  which  varied  with 
their  abiount.  But,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, he  would  say,  that  the  present  was 
effected  on  as  good  terms  as  any  former 
loan.  Indeed  the  noble  earl  had  admitted 
that  the  terms  exceeded  his  own  expecta- 
tions. In  addition,  also,  to  the  reason  he 
bad  assigned  on  account  of  the  magnitude, 
it  was  also  to  be  considered  that  the  times 
bad  their  effect  upon  transactions  of  this 
nature.  They  were  affected  by  the  state 
of  the  commercial  world,  and  it  would  be 
recollected  that  we  had  not  perfectly  re- 
covered from  the  consequences  of  those 
continental  measures  which  at  one  time 
were  adopted  by  the  enemy*  Besides,  it 
was  not  always  true  that  a  loan  was  pro* 
cnred  on  good  terms,  because  those  terms 
were  low.  He  thought  it  consistent  with 
the  terms  of  a  loan  that  they  should  be 
not  only  advaatageous  to  the  government, 
but  also  to  the  public,  and  they  ought  to 
be  such  as  were  fair  to  all  parties. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  would  not  say 
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what  might  really  be  the  case  of  this  in- 
crease of  interest ;  he  had,  boweTer,  his 
own  opinions  upon  that  subject.  But  be 
would  never  agree  to  one  of  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  noble  earl,  that  it  resulted 
from  any  effect  of  that  continental  system 
to  which  he  had  alluded.  He  should  be 
extremely  sorry  to  find  any  such  beli^in 
the  world;  he  should  regret  that  the 
people  of  the  continent  could  be  brought 
to  conclude  that  Great  Britain  had  been 
injured  by  the  measures  which  were 
adopted  by  the  enemy  against  her  com* 
merce.  The  fact  was  indeed  otherwise; 
for  he  couid  shew  in  that  period,  that  the 
exports  and  imports  had  considerably  in- 
creased. It  was,  therefore,  clear  to  his 
mind,  that  the  reason  assigned  by  the 
noble  earl,  in  this  respect,  bad  not  been 
any  cause  for  the  disadvantageous  terms  of 
the  present  loan. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Vaccination  Bill.]  Lord  Bcrmgdm 
presented  a  Bill  for  more  effectually  pre- 
venting the  spread  of  infection  from  the 
small  pox.  His  lordship  observed,  that 
though  this  country  had  the  honour  of 
originating  the  discovery  of  vaccination, 
it  had  benefited  less  from  it  than  any  other 
country  in  which  vaccination  had  been 
carried  into  practice.  This  had  arisen 
from  prejudices  amongst  the  people 
against  the  practice  of  vaccination ;  and 
thus,  whilst  in  other  countries  the  vario- 
lous disorder  had  been  exterminated,  it 
appeared  by  the  bills  of  mortality  of  last 
year,  that  there  had  been  no  less  than  1,200 
deaths  by  it  in  London  and  its  suburbs. 
At  the  same  time  to  prohibit  altogether 
variolous  inoculation,  would  be  perhaps 
considered  too  strong  a  measure  ;  be  had, 
therefore,  framed  a  Bill,  with  provisions 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  the  infection 
of  the  small  pox,  in  the  committee  on 
which  he  should  be  happy  to  agree  te 
any  amendmenu  that  might  be  thought 
more  adequately  to  effect  the  desired 
object. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  first  time  and  oi^ 
dered  to  be  printed. 

East  India  Company's  Affairs.]  The 
Earl  of  Buddngfumuhire  moved  the  House 
to  go  into  a  Committee  on  the  East  India 
Resolutions. 

The  Marquis  of  Lawdowne  had  exp^ted 
that  the  noble  earl  would  have  gone  into 
a  detail  upon  the  question,  but  he  should 
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not  DOW  detain  the  Hosse,  iotending  when 
the  CoBimittee  had  gone  through  the  Re- 
solutions, to  move  to  postpone  the  consi> 
deration  of  the  Report. 

The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com* 
jDittee. 

The  Earl  o^  BuckingharMhir€t  on  moving 
the  Resolutions,  went  into  some  detail, 
for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  policy  and 
expediency  of  adopting  tbem.  His  lord- 
ship contended,  that  no  possible  injury 
could  arise  to  the  East  India  Company 
from  the  proposed  extension  of  the  trade. 
The  advantages  which  were  intended  to 
be  extended  to  the  merchant  of  this  coun* 
try  by  the  Act  of  1793,  bad  failed  in  their 
application,  and  the  provisions  of  that  Act, 
instead  of  by  their  operation  opening  a 
trade  to  the  merchants  of  this  country, 
had  thrown  a  considerable  trade  into  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  It  was  but  just, 
therefore,  thai  this  commerce  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  own  merchants, 
and  by  thus  opening  the  trade  to  India, 
be  was  satisfied,  that  by  the  same  mea- 
sure the  prosperity  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Company  in  India  would  be  greatly 
increased.  With  regard  to  the  trade  to 
China«  he  was  equally  convinced  of  the 
expediency  of  continuing  the  monopoly 
to  the  Company.  He  did  not  mean  to 
state,  that  by  opening  that  trade  it  would 
be  destroyed,  but  there  were  several  cir- 
comstances  which  rendered  the  continu- 
ance of  the  monopoly  highly  expedient. 
Tea  had  become  in  this  country,  from  its 
general  consumption,  a  necessary  of  life, 
and  it  was  of  importance  to  keep  it  at  a 
price  which  placed  it  within  the  reach  of 
the  lower  orders  of  the  people.  To  open 
the  trade  would,  instead  of  lowering  the 
price,  have  the  effect  of  raising  it;  for 
the  fact  was,  that  the  Hong  merchants  at 
Canton  had  a  monopoly  of  the  sale  of  tea, 
and  a  competition  of  buyers  must  neces- 
sarily produce  a  rise  in  the  price,  whilst 
the  buyers,  having  a  monopoly^  counter- 
acted the  monopoly  of  the  Hong  mer- 
chants, and  procured  the  tea  from  them 
at  a  fixed  steady  price.  The  East  India 
Company  also  were  bound  under  the  Com- 
mutation Act  to  keep  in  their  warehouses 
25,000,000  pounds  of  tea,  being  one  year's 
consumption.  This  could  not  be  so  well 
managed  if  the  trade  was  thrown  open. 
Another  consideration,  likewise,  was,  the 
public  refenue  derived  from  tea,  which 
•mounted  to  nearer  4,000,000^.  than 
d,0(X),000i.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
finances  of  the  conntry  it  would  be  im- 
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prudent  to  risk  so  large  a  revenue.  The 
noble  earl  went  through  the  Resolutions, 
observing  that  it  was  not  intended  to  in- 
terfere with  the  government  of  India ; 
and  that  to  prevent  the  evils  which  might 
arise  from  an  indiscriminate  intercourse 
with  the  Company's  possessions  in  India, 
licences  and  certificates  were  directed, 
without  which  individuals  could  not  go 
there.  With  respect  to  the  Resolution 
relative  to  a  church  establishment  in 
India,  his  lordship  observed  that  there 
were  143,000  persons  in  India  of  the 
church  of  England ;  and  from  his  own  ex- 
perience he  could  say,  that  a  superintend- 
ing church  establishment  would  be  found 
highly  useful.  He  was  satisfied,  upon  re- 
viewing the  whole  question,  that  no  loss 
whatever  would  be  sustained  by  the  India 
Company,  in  consequence  of  the  proposed 
opening  of  the  trade ;  that,  on  the  con« 
trary,  they  would  gain,  as  sovereigns,  in 
the  increased  prosperity  of  their  possei- 
sions  in  India.  He  would  only  say  a  few 
words  as  to  the  government  of  India.  If 
the  Company  rejected  the  proposition 
which  would  be  made  to  them,  he  was 
satisfied  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
substituting  the  name  of  the  Crown  for 
that  of  the  Company;  and  that  means 
might  be  easily  adopted  for  placing  the 
appointments  in  India  under  that  species 
of  management  which  would  not  tend  in 
any  degree  to  injure  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  by  increasing  the  influence 
of  the  crown. 

The  Resolutions  were  read  by  lord  Wal- 
singham,  the  chairman,  and  agreed,  to. 
The  earl  of  Lauderdale  saying  not  con- 
tent to  the  first,  and  stating  that  they 
were  all  objectionable,  but  he  did  not  in 
that  stage  intend  to  discuss  them,  and  in 
the  Resolution  respecting  a  church  estab- 
lishment in  India,  the  noble  earl  read  an 
Amendment,  which  he  had  intended  to 
propose,  but  which  he  did  not  now  intend 
to  bring  forward,  for  establishing  these 
ministers  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  con- 
tending that  at  least  half  the  persons  in 
India  mentioned  by  the  noble  earl  were 
of  that  church.  It  was  his  intention,  how- 
ever, to  propose  a  clause  to  that  effect  in 
the  Bill.  The  marquis  of  Lansdowno 
again  stated  his  intention  of  moving  to 
postpone  the  consideration  of  the  Report, 
and  lord  Grenville  stated,  that  he  had  not 
taken  any  part  in  the  Committee,  intend- 
ing to  support  the  postponement  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Report.  The  House 
having   resumed,    lord   Walsingham  re- 
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ported  that  the  Committee  bad  gone 
through  the  Resolutions,  ^nd  the  earl  of 
Liverpool  moved  that  the  Report  be  re- 
ceived to-morrow. 

The  Marquis  <f  Lansdoiume  stated  his 
opinion,  that  for  their  lordships  to  proceed 
to  an  immediate  determination  on  this  im- 
portant question,  was  to  preclude  them- 
selves from  the  discharge  of  their  legisla- 
tive duty.  The  present  measure  was  not 
like  those  which  were  generally  left  to 
the  end  of  a  session,  a  vote  of  credit,  or 
the  consolidation  of  the  stamp  duties.  Or 
it  would  be  a  vote  of  credit  to  ministers, 
which  would  amount  to  an  abdication  and 
delegation  of  their  legislative  character. 
If  a  simple  proposition  had  been  brought 
before  the  House,  for  instance,  either  to 
continue  the  charter  exactly  as  it  was,  or 
to  throw  open  the  trade  altogether,  then 
indeed  they  might  have  come  to  a  more 
immediate  decision  on  such  a  broad  and 
general  principle.  But  when  we  looked 
at  the  Resolutions,  we  found  them  including 
all  principles,  and  adopting  none,  partly 
consisting  of  monopoly,  and  partly  of  free 
trade,  partly  of  arbitrary  government,  and 
partly  of  a  system  of  liberty ;  partly  of 
an  army  dependent  on  the  crown,  and 
partly  independent  of  it;  Resolutions,  in 
short,  which  reminded  him  of  Mr.  Burke's 
description  of  a  certain  ministry,  a  diver- 
sified mosaic,  with  here  a  piece  of  white 
atone,  and  here  a  piece  of  black.  '  If  it 
was  ultimately  found  necessary  to  adopt 
a  system  of  such  opposite  and  conflicting 
interesU,  it  would  depend  upon  their  lord- 
ships' wisdom  to  adjust  and  combine 
them  into  a  settled  and  consistent  form  of 
government.  The  question  was  still  more 
important,  from  the  peculiar  crisis  of  the 
times  in  which  we  lived ;  when  the 
greatest  alterations  were  every  day  taking 
place,  and  when  no  one  couldf  foresee  into 
what  form  the  waves  would  settle  that 
agitated  the  face  of  Europe.  His  lord- 
ship then  proceeded  to  animadvert  on  se- 
i^eral  points  contained  in  the  Resolutions, 
which  he  thought  required  the  most  de- 
liberate consideration  of  the  House,  be- 
fore they  could  decide  upon  them;  the 
selection  of  the  ports  to  which  merchants 
should  be  allowed  to  import  Indian  mer- 
chandize in  this  country— the  system  of 
granting  licences  to  trade  in  India — the 

Suestion  of  the  China  monopoly,  which 
id  not  appear  to  him  to  be  justified  even 
by  the  same  colour  of  reason  as  that  of 
the  India  trade :  namely,  a  probable 
lia^ger  to  the  existing  government— the 


collection  of  the  revenne— the  army  rego* 
lations  with  respect  to  India — the  sending 
out  missionaries — and  many  other  topics 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  the  utmost  delicacy.  His  radical 
objection  to  the  proposed  plan  was,  that 
it  appeared  to  be  a  system  of  compromise, 
which,  while  it  retained  the  monopoly  of 
the  India  Company,  where  it  was  most 
valuable,  afiected  to  hold  out  to  the  coon- 
try  the  advantages  of  a  free  trade.  He 
feared  that  this  promise  was  a  fallacioot 
one,  and  that  in  a  country  governed  by 
an  arbitrary  sovereign,  and  that  arbitrary 
sovereign  itself  a  trader,  monopoly  must 
either  overturn  the  free  trade,  or  that,  ia 
the  struggle  between  both,  the  whole 
system  might  be  endangered.  Feeling 
that  the  future  state  of  India,  would  con- 
stitute either  the  shame  or  glory  of  the 
government  and  the  legislature,  the  imh> 
perishable  monument  of  their  wisdom,  or 
the  melancholy  memorial  of  their  folly 
and  precipitation,  he  should  move,  as  an 
amendment,  that  the  Report  be  received 
this  day  three  months,  instead  of  to- 
morrow. 

Lord  MehUle  said  the  objections  of  the 
noble  marquis  would  be  well  foimded,  if 
this  was  the  first  time  the  subject  bad  been 
brought  before  them.  But  in  fietct  it  was 
several  months  since  the  Resolutions  had 
in  substance  been  proposed  to  them,  and 
they  had  acquired  all  the  information  oa 
the  subject  which  it  was  possible  to  coi-> 
lect  Their  inquiries  had  advanced  with 
the  season.  He  thought  that  more  consi- 
deration would  have  been  required,  if,  as 
the  noble  marquis  suggested,  it  had  beea 
proposed  to  throw  open  the  trade  alto« 
gether,  than  now,  when  the  object  of  go* 
vemment  was  to  continue  the  existing 
system  under  certain  modifications.  The 
principle  of  the  Resolutions  was  to  carry 
into  effect  the  plan  of  1793,  and  to  remoTe 
the  unforeseen  impediments,  which,  in  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Company,  were 
found  to  interfere  with  its  execution.  His 
lordship  contended  that  it  was  right  to 
continue  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade^ 
because  we  bad  no  controol  over  the  go- 
vernment of  China^  and,  therefore,  no 
power  to  remedy  any  abuses  that  mighl 
take  place.  Many  complaints  had  been 
made  that  the  period  for  which  the  charter 
was  to  be  renewed  wa9  too  long,  but  those 
who  urged  this  opinion  seemed  to  forget 
that  the  experiment  conld  not  be  fairlr 
tried  in  a  shorter  time.  In  the  speech  ad- 
dressed by  the  noble  marquis  bis  lordship 
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aeemed  to  hare  confounded  things  tempo- 
rary with  those  that  were  permanent; 
thus  he  had  argued  as  if  it  were  not  in 
the  power  of  parliament  to  legislate  for 
India,  because  it  could  not,  under  the 
terms  of  the  new  charter,  interfere  in 
commercial  regulations.  They  were  sub- 
jects of  a  nature  totally  distinct,  and  the 
House  might  hereafter  legislate  for  the 
gOTernment  of  India,  if  it  so  pleased, 
every  day.  Under  all  the  Circumstances 
he  thought  that  the  House  could  not  adopt 
the  amendment  proposed. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  complained, 
that  this  subject  had  been  most  precipi-- 
tately  introduced,  and  that  the  noble  earl 
(of  Buckinghamshire)  had  eondescended  to 
give  the  House  very  little  information. 
It  was  a  subject  in  every  respect  new ;  but 
even  if  the  proposition  had  been  now  to 
renew  the  same  charter  as  that  of  1795, 
8tiH  it  must  be  deemed  a  novel  question, 
for  the  circumstances  of  India  had  entirely 
changed  since  that  period.  The  regula- 
tions then  adopted  had  never  been  strictly 
edhered  to,  the  provision  in  the  Bill  that 
the  Company  should  not  extend  its  terri- 
tories by  conouest  having  been  totally 
disregarded.  In  other  particulars  it  had 
been  evaded.  It  provided  that  the  Com- 
pany  should  not  receive  10^  per  cent, 
antil  500,000/.  were  paid  to  the  public ; 
but  to  get  rid  of  this  impediment  the 
Company  adopted  the  curious  device  of 
borrowing  that  large  sum  from  the  public, 
to  be  paid  again  to  the  public,  that  the 
proprietors  might  receive  the  interest  sti- 
pulated. What  compensation  was  to  be 
made  to  Ireland  under  the  new  system,  for, 
at  the  time  of  the  Union  the  alteration  of 
the  situation  of  the  Company  was  held  out 
as  an  inducement  and  t^on  to  the  natives 
of  the  sister  kingdom  ?  It  was  ridiculous 
to  call  the  plan  now  proposed  a  free  trade, 
for  the  monopoly,  as  far  as  respects  its  in- 
jurious effects,  would  exist  as  strongly*  as 
ever.  The  great  consideration  was,  whe- 
ther a  radical  change  in  the  government 
of  India  was  not  absolutely  necessary? 
Were  the  twenty  four  directors  capable  of 
the  civil  and  niilitary  controul  of  India? 
Were  they,  who  had  been  known  to 
decide  political  questions  by  a  throw  of 
the  dye,  to  be  entrusted  with  the  fate  of 
60  millions  of  souls  ?  If  indeed  ^as  was 
contended  by  ministers)  the  best  form  of 
government  for  India  was  the  establish- 
jnent  of  the  Directory,  it  gave  the  lie  to 
all  experience,  as  to  the  comparative  excel- 
lence  of  varioua  fiMmu  of  goveromeai  since 


the  existence  of  society,  and  even  the 
British  constitution  in  King,  Lords,  and 
Commons,  so  dearly  and  so  duly  prized^ 
must  yield  to  a  body  of  24  directors,  se- 
lected for  the  controul  of  our  public  af- 
fairs. It  followed  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, that  if  24  directors  residing  here 
were  the  best  government  for  India,  24 
directors  residing  in  India  would  be  the 
best  government  for  Great  Britain !  His 
lordship  then  went  on  to  complain  of  the 
deficiency  of  information,  excepting  from 
the  servants  of  the  Company,  who  must 
naturally  be  swayed  by  a  grateful  bias  in 
favour  of  their  patrons,  f^e  documents 
he  had  moved  for  had  been  denied,  on  the 
ground  that  they  roust  be  conveyed  in 
waggons,  notwithstanding  it  was  ordered 
by  the  act  of  1793,  that  they  should  an- 
nually be  laid  before  parliament.  He 
maintained  that  the  government  of  the 
Company  was  a  system  of  robbery  upon 
the  British  nation,  which  impoverished  its 
coffers  and  seduced  its  citizens. — The  no- 
ble earl  then  quoted  a  dispatch  from  the 
board  of  directors, to  their  servants  in  India, 
directing  them  to  increase  the  remittances 
without  any  view  to  the  profit.  He  thence 
contended  that  if  the  trade  were  thrown 
open,  and  such  a  system  were  pursued  by 
the  Company,  that  body  would,  from  the 
quantity  of  goods  exported,  necessarily 
sell  at  a  loss,  and  thus  exclude  the  private 
trader  from  the  market,  unless  he  followed 
the  same  course.  It  was  contended,  that 
the  present  plan  was  in  pursuance  of  the 
ideas  of  lord  Melville ;  but  that  nobleman, 
in  a  letter  to  the  court  of  directors,  had 
said  that  the  debt  (then  much  less  than  at 
present)  was  the  great  enemy  of  the  Com- 
pany, and  should  be  reduced.  How  was 
it  to  be  known,  therefore,  that  lord  Mel- 
ville would  approve  of  the  system  now 
proposed  with  such  a  debt  as  now  pressed 
on  the  Company  ?  It  was  said,  that  a 
free  trade  to  India  was  to  be  granted^ 
but  the  mere  circumstance  that  the  mer- 
chant could  not  derive  profit  from  the 
continuation  of  his  voyage  to  China, 
which  must  always  be  the  great  induce^ 
ment  to  India,  would  render  the  conces- 
sion of  little  avail?  It  was  said,  that  if 
the  trade  to  China  were  thrown  open,  the 
number  of  the  Chinese  merchants  remain- 
ing the  same,  and  the  number  of  buyers 
increasing,  the  monopoly  would  be  thrown 
into  the  hands  of  the  former  class  of  men, 
instead  of  the  present  possessors  of  it.  If 
this  were  just,  it  would  apply  to  the  Ame- 
ricans^ who»  however,  got  their  teas  $5 
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percent,  cheaper  than  they  were  to  be 
purchased  in  this  country.  He  thought  it 
a  gross  act  of  injustice  to  continue  the 
monopoly  of  the  China  trade  in  the  hands 
of  the  India  Cotnpany.  The  people,  in 
17S4,  submitted  to  the  tax  on  windows, 
which  was  imposed  in  commutation  for 
the  duty  then  existing  on  teas,  under  the 
supposition  that  the  price  of  this  article 
would  be  continued  low;  but  it  was  a 
violation  of  this  engagement,  to  soflTer  this 
monopoly  to  remain  unrestricted  in  the 
hands  o?  the  Company,  by  which  the 
price  might  be  raised,  not  indeed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  but  for  that  of  indi- 
viduals. It  had  been  said,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  that  this  question  had 
been  fully  discussed ;  for  bis  own  part,  he 
felt  that  he  was  merely  on  the  threshold 
tif  discussion  ;  and  were  they  thus  prema- 
turely to  renew  the  charter  for  20  years, 
while  that  body  would  not  be  able  to  find 
means  to  meet  their  expenditure,  and 
would  be  obliged  to  call  on. parliament  to 
make  good  the  deficiency  ? 

The  £arl  of  Buckinghamihire  briefly  re- 
plied to  some  poinu  of  the  speech  of  the 
earl  of  Lauderdale.  To  throw  open  the 
trade  to  China,  he  contended,  would  en- 
danger the  existence  of  the  trade  altoge- 
ther. The  reason  of  the  inferior  price  of 
American  teas  were,  that  they  were  of  in- 
ferior quality.  The  surplus  of  the  reve- 
nue of  India,  after  meeting  the  political 
expences,  was  1,100,000/.  and  the  profit 
of  the  China  trade,  in  12  years,  bad 
amounted  to  20  millions. 

The  Earl  of  Rouiyn  said,  that  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  home  ezpence,  to  the 
amoant  of  4,300,0001.  would  be  met,  had 
not  been  stated. 

The  Earl  of  Budcingham»hire  contended 
that  it  would  be  met  by  remittances. 

The  Earl  of  Clancarty  said,  the  sum  men- 
tioned by  the  noble  earl  (Rosslyn)  was 
only  the  possible  and  not  the  probable  ex- 
pence.  The  probable  amount  was,  in  his 
opinion,  3,500,000/.  As  to  the  opening 
the  trade  to  India,  although  he  was  not 
disposed  to  foster  excessive  hopes  on  the 
subject,  yet  it  was  to  be  considered  that  it 
was  a  trade  from  which  the  Americans  de- 
rived great  advantage,  and  that  the  im- 
ports to  this  country  had  increased  from 
200,000/.  to  1,100,000/.  yearly  value. 
The  noble  earl  supported  the  general 
principle  of  the  Resolutions,  and  condemn- 
ed the  proposition  for  delay,  as  likely  to 
produce  no  good  consequence.  The  argii* 
menia  which  bad  been  adduced  by  the  no- 


ble lord  who  had  spoken  so  eloquently  (loid 
Lauderdale),  so  far  from  provio^g  the  ex- 
pediency of  postponing  the  measure  to 
the  next  aession,  in  bis  opinion  were  calcu- 
lated to  produce  a  contrary  effect,  as,  fron 
the  minuteness  and  extent  of  his  obser- 
vations, he  bad  fully  proved  that  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  information,  at  least  on 
his  side  of  the  House. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  in  explanation, 
said,  that  be  certainly  bad,  in  the  course 
of  his  speech,  adverted  to  a  great  variety 
of  documents;  there  were  others,  bow- 
ever,  which  he  considered  absolutely  es- 
sential to  the  fair  discussion  of  the  present 
question,  and  until  they  were  produced, 
and  the  House  had  full  time  to  examine 
and  well  weigh  their  contents,  he  contend- 
ed that  the  measure  ought  to  be  post- 
poned. 

Lord  GrenviUe  said  he  did  not  mean  te 
trouble  the  House  with  his  opinion  upon 
the  question  under  their  discussion,  but 
he  rose  merely  to  state  the  reasons  on 
which  he  opposed  the  motion,  and  to  de- 
cline aU  further  attendance  on  this  sub- 
ject, provided  his  noble  friend's  amend- 
ment were  rejected.  Not  a  word  had  been 
uttered  by  the  noble  lords  opposite  to  biro, 
which  did  not  add  to  the  arguments  of  his 
noble  friends  for  the  postponement  of  the 
ereat  question  which  was  now  brought  be- 
fore them.  They  were  called  on  to  pass 
a  taw  on  this  subject  at  that  time,  for  which 
duty  it  was  contended  they  were  qualified 
by  the  long  and  deep  investigation  which 
the  subject  has  undergone  ;  but  when  this 
investigation  came  to  be  dissected,  two 
noble  lords  coold  not  agree  as  to  a  mere 
matter  of  fact.  The  India  Cobipany  had 
desired  to  call  witnesses  at  the  bar,  and  they 
had  been  examined  by  tlie  counsel  of  the 
Company.  He  (lord  G.)  had  been  blamed 
for  not  attending  that  examination,  and  in 
his  defence  "he  could  only  say,  that  after 
having  attended  the  examination  of  two 
witnesses,  he  found  it  was  not  possible  for 
him  to  employ  his  time  to  less  advantage; 
for.  he  was  able  to  learn  much  more  from 
an  examination  of  the  printed  minutes 
than  from  mere  recollection  of  the  oral 
evidence.  They  had  seen  that  night,  al- 
ter all  this  investigation,  the  utter  inabi- 
lity of  the  noble  lords  opposite  to  meet 
the  statement  of  his  noble  friend  (earl  of 
Lauderdale).  After  having  reflected  mocb 
on  the  subject,  he  saw  the  necessity  of 
many  inquiries  before  it  was  possible  to 
follow  the  subject  in  detail.  All  objeo* 
tioQs  to  the  hMtincM  of  the  proceediiigi 
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were  answered  by  sayiog^  that  there  was 
not  any  change  to  be  effected  in  the  go> 
yernmeht  of  India.  This  was  no  reason 
lor  precipitation,. bat  afforded  a  reason  for 
much  inqairy,  on  the  most  important  ques* 
lions.  Whether  that  goTernment  was  the 
best  adapted  to  the  country  over  which  it 
was  established  ?— and  whether  it  was  well 
administered  with  a  view  to  the  happiness 
of  the  people  subject  to  its  influence  ?-— 
and  whether  there  was  any  assurance  that 
it  would  continue  to  be  well  administered  ? 
He  could  not  without  inquiry  answer  in 
the  negative ;  but  there  were  many  occa- 
sions which  inclined  him  to  doubt  the  truth 
of  the  affirmative.  What  was  a  stronger 
reason  for  this  than  the  great  extent  of  re- 
mittances necessitated  by  the  double  cha* 
racier  of  the  Company  as  merchants  and 
sovereigns,  which  must  have  the  effect  of 
draining  that  country  ?  Were  these  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  saying  that  the 
present  was  the  system  of  171)3  ?  Why 
was  that  system  established  for  20  years, 
unless  to  enable  parliament  to  judge  by 
experience  on  a  subject  in  which  critical 
knowledge  could  not  decide  ?  Did  their 
lordships  feel  justiBed,  without  inquiry  and 
without  knowledge,  lo  decide  for  20  years 
on  the  continuance  of  a  system,  without 
knowing  whether  it  would  be  productive 
of  good  or  evif?  The  revenue  of  India 
had  been  spoken  of  to  ascertain  whether 
it  exceeded  the  expenditure ;  but  a  very 
important  question  was  to  know  bow  it 
was  raised — whether  by  taxes  that  pressed 
on  the  people  or  afforded  a  temptation  to 
corruption  ?  Whether  a  great  part  did 
not  arise  from  a  most  oppressive  and  ruin- 
ous land  tax  ?  It  had  been  stated  some- 
where, that  his  (lord  G/s)  opinion  was, 
that  this  tax  was  not  excessive ;  but  this 
opinion  he  had  never  uttered,  because  be 
was  not  even  able  to  know  what  the  pro- 
portion was.  This  last  problem  he  should 
be  obliged  to  any  one  to  solve.  It  had 
been  stated  by  high  authorities,  that  the 
proportion  was  excessive,  and  the  system 
it  was  said  was  not  to  be  extended  to  the 
conquered  provinces.  The  simple  ques- 
tion with  respect  to  the  zemindar  system, 
was,  whether  you  would,  or  would  not  say 
to  the  person  on  whom  you  lay  the  tax, 
you  shall  know  what  the  amount  shall  be. 
The  principle  of  extending  this  system  of 
settled  taxation,  was  what  actuated  the 
mind  of  sir  Philip  Francis,  of  Mr.  Burke, 
of  Mr.  Fox,  and  of  Mr.  Pitt,  it  was  adopt- 
ed b^'  parliament, -end  makes  a  part  of  the 
e^mting  law  of  Iiidia.    But  since  this  pe- 


riod we  had  acquired  other  provinces,  and 
yet  it  did  not  seem  the  intention  of  the 
Company  to  extend  the  principle  to  them ; 
it  was  not  the  language  of  the  Company, 
of  ministry,  nor,  he  was  sorry  to  add,  of 
parliament  itself.  The  India  Company  in 
one  of  their  Reports  seemed  to  anticipate 
the  greatest  advantages  from  leaving  the 
system  unsettled,  and  levying  the  taxes 
according  to  tbe  increasing  wealth  of  the 
districts,  or  even  of  individuals.  A  noble 
lord  (Melville)  bad  said  something  as  If 
the  proposed  regulations  might  be  al- 
tered, as  if  the  contract  between  tbe 
government  and  Company  was  voida- 
ble at  the  will  of  the  granter:  or  at 
least,  if  tbe  China  monopoly  was  to  con- 
tinue, that  tbe  other  parts  of  the  char- 
ter were  to  be  open  to  revision,  per* 
haps  in  the  very  next  session.  He  was  not 
sorry  to  hear  tbis-^thatthe  renewal  of  the 
charter  was  to  be  considered  as  a  fine 
sound  for  India,  and  that  it  meant  little 
else.  He  feared,  however,  that  this  re- 
newed charter  would  stand  in  the  way  of 
what  parliament  might  in  less  than  20 
years  feel  to  be  their  paramount  duly  to 
do ;  namely,  to  take  from  the  Company 
all  share  whatever  in  the  government  of 
India.  He  would  trouble  their  lordships 
no  longer  on  the  present  occasion ;  but  on 
the  most  mature  consideration,  he  felt  it 
bis  duty  to  withdraw  himself  from  a  dis- 
cussion to  which  he  did  not  think  himself 
competent ;  in  doing  otherwise,  he  should 
only  deceive  his  country,  make  a  shew  of 
deliberation  when  there  was  none,  and 
contract  his  own  mind  by  pledging  him- 
self to  opinions  and  conclusions  for  which 
he  had  no  substantial  grounds. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  »M,  that  the  com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  was  an 
open  one,  to  which  every  noble  lord  was 
at  liberty  to  attend.  No  information 
which  was  demanded  had  been  refused, 
and  every  possible  pains  was  taken  to, 
give  to  tbe  question  the  most  full  and  de- 
liberate consideration.  So  far  back  as 
the  month  of  Noyember  it  was  recom- 
mended to  the  consideration  of  parliament 
by  the  Prince  KegenU  Since  the  month 
of  December  the  Resolutions  which  were 
now  under  consideration  were  substantially 
on  their  table ;  and,  in  fact,  every  facility 
had  been  given  to  the  House  to  form  a 
competent  judgment  upon  the  various 
topics  which  the  question  embraced.  No 
ground,  in  his  estimation,  had  been  as- 
signed which  ought  to  induce  their  lord- 
ships to  accede  to  the  proposed  delay; 
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bot,  on  the  contrary,  the  strongest  possi- 
ble  considerations  had  been  adduced  ^o 
induce  their  lordships  to  approve  of  the 
Kesolutions.  The  noble  earl  then  went 
into  some  of  the  usual  argumenu  on  the 
subject,  and  contended  that  government 
had  built  their  determinations  on  expe- 
rience. They  had  continued  the  China 
trade  to  the  Company  because  experience 
had  shewn  it  to  be  beneficial :  they  had 
thrown  open  the  India  trade,  because  it  was 
unproductive  in  their  hands.  He  entertain- 
ed no  great  hope  of  immediate  advantage 
to  the  merchant  from  the  export  trade, 
but  he  thought  very  great  advantages 
would  accrue  from  the  import  trade  to  this 
country  from  India.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  lord  in  the  propriety  of  extending  a 
permanent  system  of  regular  taxation  to 
all  the  provinces  of  India. 

Lord  Melville  stated,  that  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  implying  that  the  charter  to  the 
Company  w^s  not  to  be  fulfilled  in  all  its 
part^,  political  as  well  as  commercial,  but 
merely  that  government  would  of  course 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  of  correct- 
ing any  instances  of  oppression  oir  misrule 
in  the  Company. 

The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  briefly 
replied,  when  the  House  divided  on  lord 
Lansdowne's  amendment. 

For  the  original  Motion   -    -    4.9 

For  the  Amendment  •    -     -     14 
Majority     -    -    -     -   —35 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Monday,  June  2\. 

laisn  Illicit  Distillation  Bill.]  On 
the  Report  of  the  Irish  Illicit  Distillation 
Bill  being  brought  up,  sir  George  Hill 
moved  that  it  should  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration. 

Mr.  WeUeslty  Pole  observed,  that  the  Bill 
was  contrary  to  every  principle  of  justice. 
The  taw,  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
icevive,  had  been  suspended  two  years  ago 
at  the  recommendation  of  all  the  judges. 
,  The  effect  of  the  Bill  would  not  be  to 
punish  the  illicit  distillers,  but  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people;  and  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  it  into  execution, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  military. 
He  should  therefore  move  as  an  amend- 
ment, that  the  Report  be  taken  into  consi- 
deration that  day  three  months. 

Sir  George  Hill  said  this  was  the  only 
measure  which  could  have  the  effect  of 
putting  down  the  mischievous  practice  of 
illicit  distillation;    and   be    believed  it 
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would  be  more  beneficial  for  Ireland,  than 
any  measure  which  had  been  adopted 
since  the  Union. 

Colonel  Bagwell  conceived  the  measure 
tlosely  connected  with  the  civilization 
and  morality  of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Cr<^cer  supported  the  Bill. 

Mr.  W,  Pittgerald  said  it  had  the  almost 
unanimous  concurrence  of  the  representa- 
tion of  Ireland. 

The  House  then  divided;  For  the 
Amendment,  7 ;  Against  it,  82 ;  Majority 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  75. 

Mr.  Palmsr's  Per  Centage  Bill.] 
On  th^  motion  for  bringing  up  the  Report 
of  this  Bill, 

Mr.  Siuari  Woriley  rose,  to  move  thtt 
the  Bill  be  recommitted,  for  the  purpose 
of  altering  the  grant  contained  in  it :  he 
was  inclined  to  be  very  liberal  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  whose  invention  had  been  of  the 
utmost  service  to  the  public :  he  thought, 
therefore,  that  some  compensation  was 
due  from  the  nation  to  that  gentleman, 
though  it  was  not  to  be  claimed  as  a  mat- 
ter of  right.  The  sum  which  he  proposed 
to  give  would  be  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
sum  already  mentioned  in  the  grant. 

Colonel  Pahner  slated,  that  as  the  ar- 
rangement proposed  by  the  hon.  member 
was  not  agreed  to  by  the  administration, 
he  had  no  alternative  but  to  endeavour  to 
carry  the  Bill  as  it  stood ;  that  he  had 
done  every  thing  in  his  power,  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  the  individual  whose 
cause  he  had  undertaken,  to  prevent  the 
necessity  of  a  further  appeal  to  parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  sincerely  regretted  that  an 
offer,  made  by  him  to  government,  after 
the  last  session,  to  refer  the  matter  to  ar- 
bitration, had  been  rejected.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  friends  to  the  Bill 
would  pardon  the  trouble  he  had  been 
compelled  to  give  them,  and  would  reject 
the  motion  for  its  recommitment. 

After  some  discussion,  the  House  di- 
vided— For  the  Amendment  44 ;  Against 
it  77 ;  Majority  33.  The  Report  was  then 
taken  into  consideration.  The  Bill,  with 
its  amendments,  were  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  third  reading  was  fixed 
lot  to-morrow, 

Hellbston  Election— Duke  op  Leeds.] 
Mr.  Swan  rose  and  moved,  That  the  spe« 
cial  Report  of  the  Helleston  Election  Com* 
mittee  be  read.  The  said  Report  was  ac- 
cordingly read  as  follows : 
"  Resolved,  That  it  appears  to  this  Coii»» 
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••  mittee^  that  an  illegal  agreement  has  for 
'*  some  time  existed  between  the  most 
«'  noble  George  Frederick  duke  of  Leeds, 
"  and  the  greater  part  of  the  members  of 
**  ihe  corporation  of  the  borough  of  Hel- 
"  leston^  m  relation  to  the  return  ofmem- 
'*  bcrs  to  serve  in  the  Commons  of  the 
"  United  Kingdom  for  the  said  borough, 
'•  in  violation  of  the  freedom  of  election, 
''  and  contrary  to  the  standing  orders  of 
*'  this  House  and  the  laws  of  the  realm, 
'«  made  for  the  prevention  of  bribery  and 
"  corruption/* 

Mr.  Swan  then  rose.  He  said,  that  in 
bringing  forward  the  motion  which  he  was 
about  to  submit  to  the  House,  he  had  no 
political  interest  to  answer,  and  no  resent* 
ments  to  gratify.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  had  declined  to  submit  any 
motion  to  the  House  on  the  Report,  al- 
though the  majority  in  the  committee  was 
II  to  3.  The  House  ought  to  be  inform- 
ed of  the  proceedings  of  the  committee. 
The  committee  were  unanimously  of  opi- 
nion, that  those  voters  who  had  benefited 
by  the  corrupt  influence  which  had  been 
proved  had  disfranchised  themselves.  He 
should  be  sorry  to  say  any  thing  against 
the  noble  duke  alluded  to  in  the  Report, 
or  against  the  hon.  members  returned,  but 
he  conceived  it  incumbent  on  him  in  this 
case  to  lay  before  the  House  the  nature  of 
the  transactions  which  bad  taken  place, 
and  to  state  the  nature  of  the  constitution 
of  the  borough  of  Helleston.  The  hon. 
and  learned  gentleman  proceeded  to  ob- 
serve, that  three  of  the  aldermen,  who  had 
got  the  majority  of  influence  into  their  own 
hands,  managed  that  influence  for  the  Go- 
dolphin  family,  which  family  had  in  re- 
turn paid  the  parish  rates  of  Helleston 
from  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth  to  the 
year  1804,  when,  in  consequence  of  some 
disagreement,  the  duke  of  Leeds  lost  the 
patronage  of  the  borough.  Then  a  ba- 
ronet (sir  Christopher  Hawkins)  who  was 
undentood  to  think  that  the  best  plan  for 
making  his  way  to  the  House  was,  (as 
others  were  supposed  to  have  done)  by 
the  possession  of  borough  patronage,  be- 
came patron  of  the  borough  in  lieu  of  the 
duke  of  Leeds.  Subsequent,  as  well  as 
before  that  period,  it  was  notorious  that 
the  seau  were  sold  for  5,000  guineas  each, 
and  such  practices  took  place  as,  to  adopt 
the  language  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
in  the  chair,  our  ancestors  would  have 
shuddered  at  the  very  mention  of.  But 
the  new  patron  having  soon  ceased  to  re- 
tain bis  iofliience^  in  consequence  of  a 
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Resolution  of  that  House,  the  duke  of 
Leeds  was  again  invited  to  resume   the 
patronage,  which  invitation  his  grace  ac- 
cepted, upon  the  terms  of  an  agreement 
by  which  his  grace  became  pledged  to 
pay  the  towD  rates  in  return  for  the  power 
of  nominating  the  representatives.    This 
fact  was  proved  before  the  committee,  and 
the  result  of  the  agreement  was  to  afford 
the  duke  of  Leeds  an  opportunity  of  de- 
riving a  profit  of  800/.  a  year  from  the 
patronage  of  the  borough,  while  each  of 
the  voters  being  relieved  from  the  pay- 
ment of  town  rates,  was  insomuch  bribed 
to  vote  for  the  members  recommended  by 
his  grace.    The  manner  of  managing  the 
patronage  of  this  borough  he  thought  it 
not  amiss  to  describe  to  the  House,  be- 
cause it  was  pretty  generally  the  system 
in  the  Cornish  boroughs.    The  patron  was 
not  allowed  to  have  any  direct  connection 
with  the  voters.    All  the  patronage  was 
distributed  by  the  leading  members  of  tha 
corporation,  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
their  own  consequence  in  the  borough, 
and  to  render  the  voters  dependent  on 
themselves  alone.    With  this  view  the  per- 
sonal interposition  of  the  patron  was  stu- 
diously excluded,  while  the  business  of 
the  borough  was  managed  by  those  upon 
whom  he  was  to  depend  for  the  retention 
of  his  influence;  every  favour  he  granted 
being  so  conveyed,  that  the  obligation 
should  be  felt  rather  towards  the  agent 
than    towards  the   principal   or   patron. 
And  by  whom  was  this  system  of  can- 
ning and  corruption  arranged  and  con- 
ducted ?     Why,   chiefly  by  clergymen. 
Yes,  wherever  bribery,  corruption,  treat- 
ing, intimidation,  or  political  persecution, 
or  any  species  of  undue  influence,  or  dirty 
vvork  was  to  be  managed,  the  clergy,  who 
ought  to  shrink  from  and  reprobate  such 
practices,  were  the  most  active  and  pro- 
minent agents.    In  the  case  of  Penryn, 
which  had  so  justly  provoked  the  indigna- 
tion of  that  House,  it  would  be  remem- 
bered that  the  rev.  Mr.  Dillon  was  a  prin- 
cipal agent;  in  the  case  of  Tregony,  also, 
a  clergyman  was  among  the  foremost  in 
delinquency;  and  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, he  found  the  rev.  Thomas  Tre- 
vethan  and  the  rev.  Richard  Grylls  among 
the  most  active  in  the  work  at  Helleston. 
Indeed,  the  duke  of  Leeds   lost  ground 
considerably  in  the  borough,  as  it  appear- 
ed, from  his  neglect  or  incapacity  to  pro- 
cure a  living  for  the  son  of  a  clergyman. 
But  no  patron  could,  in  fact,  retain  his 
influence  in  a  Cornish  borough,  who  bad 
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it  not  io  hi|  power  to  make  a  rietnrn  of 
church   patrooage.     A  patron  wai  also 
called   opon  to  take  a  mortgage  by  the 
corporation,  who,  when  they  wished  to 
get  rid  of  him,  were  always  ready  to 
adopt  another  mortgagee.    Another  part 
of  the  system  respecting  the  management 
of  HelLeston,  and  some  other  of  the  Cornish 
boroughs,  referred  to  the   poor's  rates. 
Instead  of  selecting  respectable  men  for 
overseers  of  the  poor,  the  corporation  took 
care,  especially  on  the  approach  of  an 
election,  to  have  some  low  dependent  per* 
sons  appointed,  in  order  to  have  swept  off 
the  rates  the  names  of  such  men  as  were 
likely  to  give  an  independent  vote.    Then 
when  complaint  was  made,  the  parties 
complaining  were  spurned  at,  desired  in  a 
tone  of  denance  to  do  their  best,  being 
taantingly  told,  that  the  overseers  would 
be  supported  by  the  corporation,  and  the 
corporation    by  the  patron.      This  lan- 
guage, indeed,  was  generally  so  decisive, 
that  no  proceedings  were  taken,  the  affair 
was  usually  compromised  after  the  election, 
and  the  names  of  the  disfranchised  voters 
were  again  put  on  the  rates.    Here  the 
hon;  and  learned  gentleman  detailed  the 
particulars  of  some  unfair  treatment  which 
he  experienced  prior  to  the  last  election  at 
Penryn  from  the  party  connected  with  the 
hon.  gentleman  on  the  bench  below  him 
(Mr.  D.  Giddy),  that  party  improperly  re- 
fusing  to  let  him  have  in  due  time  a  view 
of  the  rate- book,  so  that  he  was  at  a  loss  to 
know  whom  to  canvass.    But  the  practices 
pursued  in  these  Cornish  boroughs  formed 
a  tissue  of  trick  and  low  artifice,  as  be  knew 
from  his  own  experience;  and  if  there 
was  a  borough  among  them  more  corrupt 
than  another  that  indisputably  was  He  I* 
leston.    It  required  more  favours  from  its 
patron,  and  exacted  more  from  its  repre- 
sentatives, than  any  other  borough  he  had 
beard  of.    In  saying  this,  however,  he 
begged  to  be  understood  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  bring  any  charge  against  its  pre- 
sent representatives.    But  from  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  it  was  evident  that  the 
borough  of  Hel leston  had  most  scanda- 
lously abused  its  privileges,  by  violating 
the  law  of  the  land  ;    and  it  was  for  that 
House  to  adopt  the  means  most  likely  to 
be  effectual  in  preventing  the  repetition 
of  such  mal --practices.     In  the  year  ]800, 
an  individual  was  prosecuted  for  certain 
transactions  at  Penryn,  and  chiefly  at  the 
instancy  of  a  noble  lord,  who  was  himself 
guilty  of  the  same  practices.     But  these 
practices  were  repeated  too  generally  in 
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Cornwall.     In  fact,  the  only  borough  in 
the  county  which  had  even  the  semblance 
of  independence,  was  that  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent  [loud  laughing}. 
For  this  reception  of  his  statement,  be  was, 
he  said,  fully  prepared.    The  borough  al- 
luded to  (Penryn)  had  been  no  dooU  cor- 
rupt;   but  then  it  had  only  about   100 
voters,  to  each  of  whom  the  patron  was 
generally  in  the  habit  of  presenting  20  gui* 
neas  at  each  election ;  but  now  the  voters 
amounted  to  nearly  400,  and  the  patroo 
cobld  not  prudently  be  so  liberal;    or, 
perhaps,  he  was  ashamed  or  afraid  to  make 
such  a  distribution,  lest  he  should    be 
brought  before  the  bar  of  that  House  to 
answer  for  the  delinquency.    The  hon. 
and  learned  member,  adverting  to  the  case 
of  Thomas  Croggon,  now  a  prisoner  in 
NewgaU,  for  merely  offisring  to  sell  a  seat, 
put  it  to  the  House  to  consider  whether 
the  distinct  agreement  of  the  duke  of 
Leeds,  stated  in  the  Report  before  the 
House,  could  be  consbtently  overlooked, 
or  rather  whether  it  was  not  deserving  of 
exemplary  punishment  ?  In  consequence 
of  this  agreement,  the  noble  duke  intro- 
duced Mr.  Hammersley  the  banker,  and 
Mr«  Home  the  barrister,  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, by  a  letter  under  his  grace's  own 
hand,  addressed  to  the  mayor  of  the  bo- 
rough.   With  Croggon's  example  then  in 
view,  he  asked,  whether  the  House  could, 
with  due  regard  to  consistency  of  cha- 
racter and  duty,  grant  impunity  to  the 
duke  of  Leeds?   In  fact,  if  it  were  not 
meant  that  rank  should  give  protection, 
and  that  poverty  alone  should  expose  a 
criminal  to  the  prosecution  of  that  House, 
it  was  impossible  to  let  the  conduct  of  the 
duke  of  Leeds,  in  this  case,  escape  the  visi- 
tation of  the  law   he   had  so  seriously 
offended..  The  hon.  and   learned  gentle- 
man expressed  his  regret  that  the  Solicitor 
General  was  not  a  member  of  that  House, 
in  order  that  it  might  have  the  advantage 
of  that  learned  gentleman's  opinion,  which 
he  knew  to  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
view  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  take  of 
the  subject.     He  concluded  with  moving. 
That  the  Attorney  General  be  instructed 
to  prosecute  the  most  noble  George  Fre- 
deric, duke  of  Leeds,  for  the  said  oflt'nce. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  added, 
that  he  meant  also  to  propose  the  prosecn- 
tion  of  four  of  the  aldermen  concerned  ia 
the  agreement  with  the  duke  of  Leeds. 
There  were  some  shades  of  difference  ia 
favour  of  the  mayor,  who  was  implicated 
only  to  a  certain  extent ;  firom  that  consi* 
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deration  he  thought  it  more  advantageous 
for  justice  rather  to  have  him  brought  for. 
warcl  as  a  witness,  than  prosecuted  as  a  de- 
linquent. The  iBotioi\for  the  prosecution 
of  the  duke  of  Leeds  being  put, 

Mr.  Giddy  thought'  that  the  speech  of 
4he  hon.  gentleman  was  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary  he  had  ever  beard,  though 
in,  substance  be  did  not  differ  from  the 
Beport  of  the  Committee.  Had  he  been 
a  member  of  the  Committee  he  should 
have  concurred  in  the  Report,  agreeing,  as 
he  did,  that  the  transaction  alluded  to  was 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House, 
and  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land. 
Knowing,  as  he  had  done  from  his  youth, 
the  gentlemen  who  were  implicated  in 
the  transaction  in  question,  and  highly 
as  their  general  character  was  entitled  to 
respect,  be  could  not  in  that  House,  after 
what  had  appeared^  stand  up  as  their 
champion  on  the  present  occasion.  At  the 
tame  time  he  did  not  think  this  a  case  in 
which  the  House  was  called  on  to  inter* 
fere  in  the  manner  proposed.     If  the  hon. 

fentlemao,  or  any  other  person,  chose  to 
le  an  information  in  the  nature  of  a  quo 
warranto,  against  the  parties  concerned,  or 
otherwise  to  proceed  against  them  at  law, 
he  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  penal- 
ties must  be  incurred.  But  still  he  saw  no 
incumbent  duty  imposed  on  the  House  to 
interfere  in  such  a  case  as  this.  It  was  in* 
cumbent  on  the  House  in  such  a  case  to 
ascertain,  quo  animo,  the  offence  bad  been 
committed.  That  the  Godolphin  family 
had  conferred  the  highest  obligations  on 
the  borough  of  Helleston,^  from  the 
earliest  times,  coald  not  be  disputed. 
That  family  had  built  for  the  inhabitants 
a  market  and  market-place,  and  had  for  a 
series  of  years  been  in  the  use  of  paying 
for  them  their  poor's  rates.  This  latter 
was  the  off*ence  now  complained  of,  and 
though  he  did  not  pretend  to  vindicate 
this  as  an  act  justifiable  in  its«lf,  as  con- 
nected with  the  right  of  election,  still  he 
submitted  that  the  five  aldermen  now  com- 
plained of  had  not  stipulated  for  this,  on 
the  present  occasion,  with  a  view  to  their 
own  private  interest  alone,  but  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
might  have  reproached  them  had  they 
subjected  them  to  a  payment  to  which 
they  were  unaccQstomed,  to  the  amount 
of  1,700/.  a-year.  He  did  not  urge  this, 
however,  as  a  justification,  but  merely  in 
mitigation.  That  the  family  of  the  Go- 
dolphins  would  not  have  recommended 
unworthy  persons  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
{VOL.  XXVI.) 
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borough  the  House  had  abundant  proofs 
from  looking  back  to  the  names  of  those 
who  had  been  members  for  that  borough, 
among  whom  they  would  find  some-of  the 
first  characters  in  the  kingdom.  There 
was  here,  he  submitted,  no  maius  animus, 
and  therefore,  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
House  to  interfere,  to  the  effect  of  marking 
the  noble  family  in  question,  and  the  other 
parties  to  the  transaction,  with  a  stigma 
more  distressing  to  their  posterity  than 
any  penalty  which  could  be  inflicted. 
Independently  of  the  prosecution  proposed, 
the  House  had  in  their  power,  a  measure 
to  which  he  could  have  no  objection,  but 
which  he  should  be  rather  prepared  to  re- 
commend, namely,  to  open  the  right  of 
voting  in  the  borough  in  question.  Of  a 
motion  to  this  eflfect  early  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, he^  had  no  objection  to  givelaotice, 
provided  the  present  motion  should  be  ne- 
gatived. The  parties  who  had  here  of- 
fended had,  as  appeared  from  a  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  already  done 
every  thing  in  their  power  to  atooe  for 
their  improper  conduct,  by  opening  the 
freedom  of  the  borough  to  about  eighty 
persons,  being  all  the  inhabitanu  above 
the  situation  of  journeymen.  As  to  the 
two  clergymen  who  had  been  named,  he 
bore  testimony  to  their  characters  and 
merits.  Having  stated  these  circumstances^ 
he  begged  the  House  to  recollect,  that 
though  in  point  of  strictness,  every  man 
who  was  eased  of  his  rate  had  accepted  a 
compensation,  yet  it  could  not  be  sup- 
posed that  men  of  their  respectability 
would  sell  and  sacrifice  their  righu  for  a 
mere  bribe  of  25/.  a  year. 

Mr.  WilHams  Wynn  regretted  the  long 
delay  which  had  intervened  between  the 
Report  of  the  Helleston  Committee  and 
its  present  consideration  by  the  House. 
Under  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
question  he  did  not  think  that  there  re- 
mained any  choice  as  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding which  the  House'  must  adopt. 
The  greater  part  of  the  arguments  he  had 
intended  to  adduce,  had  been  rendered 
wholly  unnecessary  by  the  resolution 
which  the  House  had  lagreed  to  without 
opposition  or  discussionl  **  That  a  corrupt 
agreement  had  been  entered  into  between 
the  duke  of  Leeds  and  the  corporation  of 
Helleston.''  The  House  had  declared, 
that  the  law  had  been  broken,  and  it  most 
now  pass  some  sentence,  or  forfeit  its  own 
dignity,  fie  thought  it  would  have  been 
more  decorous  if  those  who  opposed  tht 
present  motion,  bad  objected  to  the  pre- 
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Tiouf  resolution.  It  would,  indeed,  have 
been  disgracefdl  if  thatresolotioobad  been 
negatived  in  defiance  of  the  evidence,  but 
it  would  be  infinitely  lest  so  than  that  the 
House  should  proclaim  to  the  country  at 
large,  that  the  standing  orders  of  that 
House,  the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Commons  of  England,  had 
been  violated,  yet  that  no  punishment 
should  ensue.  The  last  speaker  had  dwelt 
much  upon  the  circumstances  of  palliation, 
and  he  felt  himself  bound  to  acknowledge, 
that  in  this  case  there  was  one  very  ma- 
terial one.  The  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Leeds  in  this  borough,  though  acquired  in 
an  illegal  and  unconstitutional  manner, 
bad  not  been  corruptly  applied.  Though 
the  representation  of  it  had  been  bought, 
yet  in  no  instance  had  it  been  sold  again, 
either  by  the  duke  or  his  family.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  look  back  at  the  names 
of  the  persons  who  had  sate  for  it  under 
bis  recommendation,  to  prove,  not  only 
that  they  bad  been  parties  to  no  corrupt 
or  pecuniary  contract,  but  that  they  had 
come  into  parliament  equally  clear  from 
that  dangerous  influence  which  claimed  to 
guide  the  votes  of  members,  and  to  deprive 
them  of  all  free  agency. 

Thus  much  it  was  just  ta  state  in  al- 
leviation of  the  noble  person's  offence,  but 
though  it  might  be  an  argument  for  lessen- 
ing the  quantum  of  punishment,  it  could 
be  no  reason  for  passing  it  wholly  by. 

Much  stress  had  been  laid  on  the  re- 
muneration paid  for  this  return  being  ap* 
plied  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  not  exclusively  for  those 
who  had  votes.  This  consideration 
never  had  and  never  ought  to  have  any 
weight  with  parliament.  If  persons  were 
to  purchase  a  return,  it  was  no  matter 
whether  it  was  by  building  a  church, 
by  paying  rates,  or  putting  money  into 
the  pocket  of  the  electors.  One  prac- 
tice might  be  less  prejudicial  than  ano- 
ther to^  the  morals,  but  it  was  equally 
destructive  of  the  freedom  of  election.  If 
money  is  once  allowed  to  be  eiven  upon 
any  pretence,  the  candidate  who  is  unwil- 
ling or  unable  to  bestow  it  must  be  re* 
jected,  and  hisopponent^  though  otherwise 
l^ssfit,  must  be  returned.  The  principle 
of  the  constitution  is,  that  the  return  shall 
be  made  freely,  tine  ipe,  sine  pretio,  and 
any  consideration  given  for  a  vote  is 
.  equally  illegal,  whatever  may.be  the  mo- 
tives of  those  who  have  paid  or  those  who 
have  received  it.  There  were  many  cases 
to  this  effect  on  the  Journals,  but  none 
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which  so  folly  illustrated  it  as  that  of  the 
city  of  Oxford  in  the  present  reign.  That 
corporation  having  for  public  purposes 
contracted  debts,  had  written  to  the  sitting 
members,  offering  to  secure  their  re-elec- 
tion, if  theywould  discharge  those  incum- 
brances. The  gentlemen  subscribing  the 
letter  could  not  individually  be  liable  for 
this  debt,  and  consequently,  the  remunera- 
tion was  not  for  their  private  benefit,  and 
the  terms  being  refused,  the  proposal 
was  never  carried  into  execution.  Yet 
the  House  upon  complaint  resolved  the 
mere  proposal  to  be  a  high  breach  of  the 
privilege  of  parliament.  The  mayor  and 
aldermen,  ten  persons  of  the  highest  re- 
spectability, were  committed  to  Newgate, 
and  afterwards  reprimanded  on  their  knees 
at  the  bar  of  the  House.  It  had  al^io  been 
said  that  this  was  an  ancient  practice,  of 
the  illegality  of  which  the  parties  were 
not  aware.  This  might  indeed  have  been 
contended,  if  it  had  been  continued  without 
interruption  ;  it  might  have  been  argued 
that  the  duke  of  Leeds  had  always  paid 
the  poor  rates,  and  had  also  recommended 
the  members  for  the  borough,  but  that  the 
two  facts  were  not  necessarily  connected 
or  dependent  on  each  other,  but  it  ap- 
peared clearly  from  the  evidence,  that 
when  the  duke  ceased  to  recomtnend  one 
of  the  members,  he  also  discontinued  the 
payment  of  one  half  of  the  poor  rate;  and 
that  previous  to  the  last  election,  the  seat 
of  which  he  had  formerly  given  up  the 
patronage  was  again  offered  to  him,  on  the 
express  condition  of  his  as^ii^  paying  the 
whole  of  the  poor  rate.  This  offer  he  had 
accepted,  had  recommended  the  members, 
and  paid  the  poor  rate.  No  proof  could 
ever  go  beyond  this,  here  was  that  con- 
tract completed,  the  bare  proposal  of 
which  had  been  voted  to  be  a  breach  of 
the  privilege  of  parliament,  and  so  severely 
punished  in  the  Oxford  case,  and  in  that 
of  Croggon,  who  by  the  vote  of  thin  very- 
House  of  Commons  has  been  committed  to 
Newgate,  for  having  meditaied  that  of- 
fence, which  the  duke  ot  Leeds  and  the 
aldermen  of  Helleston  have  actually  com- 
mitted. The  plea  of  ignorance  of  the  law 
was  one  that  never  could  be  attended  to ; 
yet  even  this  the  aldermen  were  not  en- 
titled to  urge,  since  it  appeared  that  they 
objected  to  signing  the  letter  to  the  duke» 
lest  they  should  hereafter  be  brought  be- 
fore the  House  for  it;  they,  therefore,  were 
fully  aware  of  the  illegality  of  this  offer 
at  the  time  when  they  made  it.  Ha 
hoped  that  the  resolution  now  under  dis* 
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cusston  would  be  followed  ap  by  the  mea* 
sure  suggested  by  a  forager  speaker  (of  dis- 
franchising the  borough),  but  >till  the 
House  would  have  the  Resolutions  of  their 
committee  recorded  upon  their  journals 
as  agreed  to  by  themselves.  By  them  the 
guilt  of  the  parties  concerned  would  be 
recorded,  and  it  was  for  the  House  now  to 
determine,  whether  that  verdict  was  to  be 
a  mere  bnUumfiilmen  to  impose  on  the  ig- 
norant, or  to  be  directed  elFectually  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  similar  practices. 
If  the  motion  should  be  negatived,  it  would 
prociaim  to  the  world  that  that  might  be 
done  with  impunity  by  a  member  of  either 
House  of  Parliament,  which  they  visited 
so  severely  upon  others.  He  was  not 
himself  aware  of  any  circumstance  which 
could  prevent  the  House  from  proceeding 
ID  this  case  in  its  accustomed  manner^  but 
respect  for  the  private  character  of  the 
duke  of  Leeds.  To  this  sentiment  he 
would  allow  its  full  weight,  but  it  was  not 
sufficient  to  induce  him  to  swerve  from 
his  duty  :  he  should  therefore  vote  for 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Tremajfne  bore  testimony  to  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  clergy  in  Corn- 
wall. He  thought  that  in  such  a  case  as 
the  present  the  punishment  ought  to  fall 
on  the  borough  itself,  which  had  generally 
sinned.  The  paper  produced  by  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Giddy,)  as  containing  the 
names  of  all  the  inhabitanU  of  the  bo- 
rough, who,  it  was.  said,  were  now  ad- 
mitted to  the  right  of  voting,  he  thought, 
however,  made  the  case  infinitely  worse. 
He  would  much  rather  have  members  no* 
rainated  by  the  noble  family  alluded  to 
than  by  the  lowest  classes  in  the  borough 
of  Helleston.  He  should  rather  propose, 
that  the  right  of  voting  for  that  borough 
should  be  thrown  open  to  the  whole  free- 
•  holders  of  the  hundred,  which  was  a  wide- 
ly extended  district. 

Mr.  Brand  professed  his  astonishment 
that  the  hon.  member  who  had  opened  the 
discussion,  and  who  had  detailed  so  many 
of  the  abuses  of  the  Cornish  boroughs, 
should  not  have  voted  for  the  motion  he 
had  brought  forward  for  parliamentary  re- 
form, and  in  which  those  particular  abuses, 
in  those  very  boroughs,  formed  the  prin- 
cipal feature.  He  should,  however,  in- 
cline more  to  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  gen- 
tleman who  spoke  second  in  the  debate, 
and  hoped  that  instead  of  wailing  for  next 
session,  he  would  immediately  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  throw  the  borough  open.  This 
was  the  only  mode  of  effectually  correct* 
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ing  the  abuses  of  close  elections.  He 
had  been  told,  indeed,  that  the  freeholders 
of  that  district  were  not  likely  to  be  more 
incorruptible  than  the  corporation ;  if  that 
assertion  proved  to  be  founded,  he  should 
move  that  the  right  of  election  be  trans* 
ferred  to  some  of  the  populous  hundreds 
in  Great  Britain,  and  he  gave  notice  once 
for  all,  that  should  any  similar  instance  of 
mal -practice  in  any  Cornish  borough  be 
brought  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
House,  he  should  move,  that  the  right  of 
nomination  be  transferred  to  some  of  the 
populous  hundreds  of  Yorkshire  or  Lan- 
cashire. This  was  a  safe  way  of  effecting 
a  parliamentary  reform.  Nor  need  the 
friends  of  reform  be  alarmed  at  the  slow 
progress  on  which  they  might  calculate 
in  that  way  ;  for  they  might  rest  assured 
that  numberless  instances  of  similar  prac- 
tices would  be  brought  before  the  House, 
and  that  corruption  would  soon  ruin  the 
power  of  those  who  had  built  upon  it.  He 
expected  to  see  the  time  when,  by  the 
gradual  effect  of  these  means,  the  purity 
of  election  would  be  completely  restored ; 
meanwhile  he  did  not  see  the  necessity, 
in  the  present  instance,  of  animadverting 
too  severely  on  individuals.  With  regard 
to  the  noble  duke  more  immediately  con- 
cerned, he  regreued  the  distressing  situa- 
tion in  which  he  stood,  convinced  as  he 
was,  that  he  had  acted  from  bo  corrupt 
motive,  but  only  according  to  an  heredi- 
tary practice  in  his  family. 

Mr.  Bankes  thought  that  the  House  could 
not  order  the  proposed  prosecution  with 
any  moral  certainty,  or  great  probability 
of  success;  and  if  they  failed  in  the  mea- 
sure, they  would  leave  the  case  much 
worse  than  it  actually  was.  He  could  not, 
for  his  own  part,  perceive  such  clear  and 
specific  grounds,  as  could  induce  him  to 
entertain  any  confident  hopes  of  success  ; 
and  yet  was  free  to  say,  that  the  commit- 
tee were  fully  justified  in  the  report  they 
had  made.  He  deemed  it,  therefore,  more 
advisable  to  abandon  the  prosecution ;  and 
begged  leave  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
bringing  in  a  Bill  for  throwing  open  tha 
borough  to  the  adjacent  hundreds. 

Mr.  Preston  said,  whatever  their  sus- 
picions might  be,  and  he  strongly  sus- 
pected that  illegal  and  corrupt  practices 
had  been  resorted  to,  in  the  election  for 
the  borough  of  Helleston,  yet,  as  there  was 
DO  evidence,  on  which  a  lawyer  would 
say  that  the  case  was  likely  to  go  to  a 
trial,  with  a  prospect  of  success,  he  would 
oppose  the  Resolution,  atid,  instead  of  it. 
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submit  the  following  amendment  to  the 
judgment  of  the  House:  "  That  this  House 
will,  early  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
ment, take  into  its  consideration  the  state 
of  the  borough  of  Helleston,  with  a  view 
to  extend  the  right  of  election  therein/'  • 

Mr.  Astell,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  had  reported  upon  the 
Helleston  efection,  stated,  that  in  the  com- 
mittee he  had  urged  what  he  considered 
as  reasons  against  their  reporting  to  the 
House  in  the  way  they  had.  His  reasons 
were,  that  be  did  not  think  any  success 
could  attend  upon  the  proceedings  that 
were  likely  to  be  had  upon  it  in  that  House. 
Those  re^ons  were  now  strengthened,  and 
he  should  therefore  certainly  vote  against 
the  motion,  and  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Stuari  Wartlat  said,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  act  passed  in  the  last  parliament, 
the  conduct  pursued  by  the  duke  of  Leeds 
could  not  be  termed  illegal ;  and  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  make  a  distinc- 
tion between  an  illegal  proceeding,  under 
such  circumstances,  and  the  pursuit  of 
corrupt  practices  ;  a  distinction  which  the 
committee  itself  had  made;  because, 
throughout  the  whole  business,  no  fnalus 
animus,  no  corrupt  intention,  appeared  to 
actuate  those  who  were  concerned  in  it. 
They  had  heard  a  speech,  filled  with  the 
horrors  of  Cornwall  electioneering.  All 
he  had  to  say  on  this  head  was,  let  the 
misdeeds  of  Helleston  be  visited  on  Helle- 
aton,  but  let  not  the  crimes  of  the  entire 
county  be  arrayed  against  that  borough. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Croggon  had  been  most 
invidiously  and  unnecessarily  introduced 
in  the  debate.  He  hoped,  however,  the 
imprisonment  of  that  individual  would  not 
be  alleged  as  a  reason  for  proceeding 
against  the  duke  of  Leeds.  Although  he 
was  averse  to  the  motion  for  commencing 
a  prosecution  against  his  grace,  he  was 
free  and  willing  to  throw  open  the  bo- 
rough to  the  surrounding  hundreds,  as  par- 
liament were  bound  to  do  something  in 
•upport  of  their  dignity. 

Mr.  Barham  denied  the  assertion,  that 
the  invariable  custom  of  the  House  was  to 
prosecute  in  cases  of  illegal  and  corrupt 
conduct  with  respect  to  elections.  In 
proof  of  this,  he  referred  to  the  circum- 
stances of  a  contested  election,  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  In  that  case,  although 
bribery  was  clearly  proved,  it  was  deter- 
mined by  the  House,  that  no  prosecution 
should  take  place. 

Mr.  P.   Carcw  obserred,  that  if  they 
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should  order  to  prosecute,  and  fail,  tha 
they  could  not  then  proceed  to  disfran- 
chise  the  borough.  He  was  therefore 
against  the  motion. 

Mr.  WiUiatn  Holmes  defended  the  con- 
duct of  the  clergyman  of  Tregony,  which 
had  been  alluded  to  in  tlie  course  of  the 
debate.  Much  misrepresentation  bad 
taken  place,  in  the  committee,  with  refer- 
ence to  this  gentleman,  with  whose  upright 
and  excellent  character  he  was  perfectly 
acquainted.  Two  of  the  authors  of  these 
calumnies  had  been  indicted  for  their 
malicious  practices. 

The  leaker  called  the  hon.  gentleman 
lo  order.  The  House  must  see  the  oceaa 
they  were  plnnginK  into,  if  they  permitted 
the  minutes  of  the  Tregony  Election  com- 
mittee to  be  referred  to  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Holmes  then  proceeded  to  make 
some  remarks  on  the  injustice  with  which 
Mr.  CroKgon  had  been  treated.  He  was 
again  called  to  order  ;  after  which  he  ob- 
served, that  he  should  move  to-morrow 
for  the  liberation  of  Mr.  Croggon. 

Lord  Castkreo^h  said,  that  m  one  view 
of  the  question  there  could  be  but  one 
feeling  in  the  House,  and  that  was,  that 
nothing  personally  attached  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  noble  duke.  .  He  had  acted 
merely  upon  the  long  established  practice 
of  Ihe  borough,  and  it  was  utterly  impossi* 
ble  to  impute  corruption  to  him.  At  the 
same  time  the  House  was  in  a  dilemma,  in 
having  agreed  to  the  resolution  of  their 
committee.  In  reference  to  an  objection 
that  had  been  started  by  an  hon.  member 
(Mr.  Bankes),  he  owned  it  had  soot 
weight  with  him ;  but  if  he  were  tho- 
roughly convinted  that  a  prosecution 
could  not  be  succesful,  he  should  feel  that 
the  House  was  not  called  upon  to  proceed 
any  further.  He  could  not,  bovreveri 
come  to  any  decisive  opinion  from  hit 
own  knowledge,  and  he  should  wish^ 
therefore,  to  be  assisted  by  the  legal  de- 
claration of  some  professional  geotlemaoj 
whose  opinion  might  be  entitled  to  mor^ 
authority  than  that  of  his  hon.  friend,  upon 
a  question  involving  purely  a  point  of  law^ 
It  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  bis  mind 
than  coming  to  a  vote  without  such  assist- 
ance: for  he  should  certainly  support  the 
motion  if  he  learned  that  it  was  likely  to 
be  successful :  and  he  could  wish  that  the 
Attorney  General 

Mr.  iVynn  rose-  to  order.  He  utterly 
objected  to  the  principle  of  appealing  to 
the  opinion  of  the  law  officers  of  tbe  crown 
in  that  House.    If  once  adjaittedi  a  nmUtr 
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call  might  be  made  in  every  case ;  and 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  that  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  made  the  ar- 
biter of  the  proceedings  of  that  House  on 
all  occasions  similar  to  the  present  one. 

Lord  CoitUreagh  contended^  that  there 
were  many  occasions  in  which  the  House 
bad  referred  to  the  opinions  of  the  law 
officers  amone  them>  and  they  had  found 
the  beneBt  of  such  a  practice  in  assisting 
their  judgments  upon  questions  of  a  judi- 
cial nature. 

Lord  Arditbald  Hamilum  moved  that  the 
Besolntion  of  the  House  upon  the  Tregony 
election^  and  upon  the  commitment  of 
Thomas  Croggon,  should  be  read  by  the 
clerk,  which  was  done  accordingly.  The 
noble  lord  then  proceeded  to  comment 
upon  the  difference  of  their  proceedings 
nponthat occasion,  and  upon  what  they 
were  likely  to  be  on  the  present.  He  con- 
tended that  the  cases  were  precisely  simi- 
Jar,  except  in  what  related  to  the  condition 
of  the  parties  offending*  With  respect  to 
the  noble  duke,  no  one  would  bear  more 
willing  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his 
character,  than  he  himself;  and,  in  Totipg 
for  the  motion,  he  should  do  so  with  more 
pain  than  he  had  ever  felt  in  giving  a  vote 
in  that  House, — pain,  not  only  as  affecting 
himself,  but  arising  from ,  the  reflection 
that  any  person  of  his  rank  should,  with- 
out being  actuated  by  any  corrupt  motive, 
have  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  called 
before  that  House  on  such  an  occasion. 
He  lamented  the  event  most  sincerely,  and 
yet,  much  as  he  lamented  it,  no  option  was 
left  him  as  to  what  vote  he  should  give, 
for  there  was  nothing  before  that  House 
but  prosecution  or  impunity.  He  did  not 
fee  the  force  of  the  objection  made  by  an 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Bankes) ;  he  thought 
there  was  as  much  probability  of  success 
as  there  could  be  in  any  case ;  he  meant 
upon  the  illegality  of  the  transaction ;  and 
f:orroption  was  disbelieved  by  all.  The 
noble  lord  opposite  had  expressed  a  wish 
for  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Would  he  vote  for  the  motion,  if  that  opi- 
nion was  favourable  as  to  the  probability 
of  success  ?  He  did  not  think  he  would. 
["  He  said  he  would,''  repeated  from  se- 
veral parts  of  the  House.]  He  stood  cor- 
rected ;  he  was  very  happy  to  find  him- 
9elf  wrong;  he  believed  it  was  the  first 
time  that  noble  lord  had  ever  been  acces« 
•ary  to  a  vote,  that  went  to  prosecute  for 
practices  of  that  kind.  At  the  same  time 
tie  had  no  doubt,  the  noble  lord  was  well 
aware,  that  the  Attorney  GeneraPs  opi- 
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nion  was  one,  which  would  not  reduce 
him  to  the  necessity  of  so  unpleasant  a 
duty. 

The  Aitomey  General  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  oner  any  remarks  upon  the 
question  before  them^  nor  should  he  now 
present  himself  to  their  notice,  but  for 
some  expressions  that  had  fallen  from  the 
noble  lord.  If  he  understood  him  rightly, 
and  he  really  hoped  he  did  not  understand 
him — he  had  said  that  his  noble  friend 
(lord  Castlereagh)  had  secured  to  himself 
a  refuge  in  making  any  pledge,  because 
he  knew  that  his  (the  Attorney  General's) 
opinion,  if  called  for,  would  prevent  him 
from  acting  upon  his  own  declaration,  by 
being  in  favour  of  his  view  of  the  question. 
He  was  compelled  to  state,  therefore,  that 
though  he  did  confer  in  private  upon  the 
evidence,  in  order  that  if  called  upon,  he 
might  give  such  an  opinion  as  would  not 
disgrace  his  professional  character,  yet 
neither  his  noble  friend,  nor  any  other 
person,  except  those  with  whom  he  had 
confidentially  consulted  upon  the  cascf 
knew  what  l>is  opinion  might  be  ;  and  he 
had  cautiously  abstained  from  disclosing  it, 
because  he  thought  it  possible,  though  not 
probable,  that  he  might  be  required  to 
state  it  in  that  House.  Such  was  the  fact, 
and  he  could  impute,  therefore,  what  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  lord  only  to  the 
hurry  of  expression,  which  left'  him  no 
time  to  reflect  upon  what  he  was  saying. 

Lord  A,  Hamilion.  1  did  not  mean  to 
insinuate  that  the  noble  lord  was  apprised 
of  what  opinion  the  Attorney  General 
would  give  if  called  upon  :  what  I  intend- 
ed to  say  was,  that  probably  the  noble 
lord  was  aware  that  bis  own  opinion  was 
the  same  as  what  the  Attorney  General's 
must  be. 

Lord  Castlereagh,  I  must  say  I  never 
witnessed  any  thing  more  unwarranted 
and  more  injurious  in  this  House  than  what 
has  fallen  from  the  noble  lord.  I  can  ac- 
count for  it  only  by  supposing  that  the 
noble  lord  did  not  hear  distinctly  what  f^ll 
from  me  :  but  then,  it  might  have  beea 
expected  he  would  not  throw  out  insinua* 
tions,  or  put  illiberal  constructions,  with* 
out  being  sure  of  what  I  had  said. 

Lord  A,  Hamilton.  I  do  not  think  I 
said  any  thing  injurious  to  the  noble  lord; 

Lord  Castlereagh.  I  think  the  noble  lord 
did  me  injustice,  in  first  attributing  to  me 
what  I  did  not  say,  and  then  in  drawing 
harsh  inferences  from  it. 

Mr.  Canimi^  expressed  his  satisfaction 
that  the  Attorney  General  had  delivered 
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no  opinion  upon  the  question.  The  noble 
lord  had  argued  the  matter  at  if  the  single 
poii^t  to  be  considered  was,  whether  they 
should  vote  for  the  motion,  or  whether 
ihey  should  do  nothing.  But  it  was  not 
BO.  They  were  called  upon  to  adopt  an 
allernative,  whether  they  should  concur  in 
the  motion,  or  apply  another  remedy  by 
altering  the  condition  of  the  borough,  so 
that  the  same  practices  should  not  again 
occur.  They  ought  to  be  guided  altoge- 
ther by  the  character  of  the  transaction. 
If  it  were  grossly  corrupt,  it  should  be  se- 
Terely  animadverted  upon;  but  if  illega- 
lity was  all  that  belonged  to  it,  they 
should  look  rather  to  that  remedy  which 
would  visit  the  oflience  where  the  crimi- 
nality chiefly  lay,  and  take  away  that 
franchise  which  had  been  so  much  abused. 
No  person  could  read  the  evidence  with- 
out being  satisfied  that  no  soil  or  sUin  of 
pecuniary  corruption  could  attach  to  the 
character  of  the  noble  duke;  therefore,  so 
far  as  that  noble  personage  was  individu- 
ally concerned,  the  motion  seemed  onne- 
celsary,  and  they  might  safely  pass  it  by 
as  one  that,  at  best,  was  vindictive,  and 
not  remedial.  Upon  that  short  ground 
he  should  vote  for  the  Amendment,  which 
went  to  the  root  of  the  evil. 

Mr.  Bathirsi  spoke  in  favour  of  the  ori- 
ginal motion ;  which,  he  observed,  ought 
to  receive  the  concurrence  of  every  gen- 
tleman who  wished  to  preserve  the  consis- 
tency and  dignity  of  parliament.— He 
thought  the  Committee  right  in  their  opi- 
nion of  the  ille^lity  of  the  contract,  and 
should  think  this  a  fair  case  to  go  before  a 
jury.  If  the  prosecution  should  fail,  the 
borough  might  still  be  disfranchised. 

Sir  fF.  Lemon  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Gid^  said,  there  was  not  time  in 
)he  present  session  to  bring  in  a  Bill  and 
carry  it  through  the  House;  but  he 
pledged  himself  to  produce  a  measure  to 
extend  the  right  of  yoting,  early  in  the 
^suing  session. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  declared,  that  on 
examination  of  the  minutes  of  evidence, 
be  saw  sufficient  reason  to  say,  that  this 
was  not  one  of  those  desperatecases  which 
precluded  all  chance  of  convic^on.     In 

giving  his  vote  for  the  original  motion,  he 
id  nut  wish  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  some  measure  to  purify  the  present 
mod6  of  election  in  the  borough  ;  he  was 
ready  to  propose  a  resolution  of  that  de- 
scription so  soon  as  the  present  question 
was  disposed  of. 
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Mr*  Swan,  in  reply,  said,  he  was  appre- 
hensive the  Amendment  was  a  kind  of 
side  wind,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  of  the  question  of  reform  alto- 
gether. He  had  no  interest  at  stake,  and 
no  resentments  to  gratify,  and  the  House 
might  exercise  its  judgment  upon  the  mo- 
tion* 

The  House  then  divided,  when  there 
appeared— For  the  original  motion,  52; 
Against  it,  55  ;  Majority,  3. 

Mr.  Banka  then  stated,  that  he  wished 
the  Amendment  to  be  negatived,  that  a 
Bill  might  be  brought  in  immediately. 
The  Amendment  having  been  withdrawn, 
he  moved.  That  leave  be  given  to  brinf 
in  a  Bill  to  secure  the  freedom  and 
purity  of  election  in  the  borough  of  Hel- 
leston. 

Mr.  Brand  thought  it  a  most  serious 
matter  to  be  stated,  that  the  first  indivi- 
dual in  that  House  had  been  returned  by 
a  peer,  it  was  stated,  that  the  seats  for 
Hel  leston  were  repeatedly  bought  and 
sold  :  after  which,  by  a  majority  of  three, 
it  was  determined,  that  no  prosecution 
should  be  instituted  against  the  individual 
materially  concerned  in  the  illegality.  He 
concurred  in  the  plan  for  throwing  the 
borough  into  the  hundred  on  general  prin- 
ciples. If  the  House,  however,  suspended 
proceedings  in  this  business,  till  next  ses- 
sion, what  person  in  the  country  would 
suppose  that  they  were  serious  in  their 
disposition  to  reform  the  state  of  represen- 
tation for  Helleston?  The  difficulties  in 
which  the  House  would  place  itself,  were 
singular  and  dangerous,  and  could  only  be 
removed  by  an  instantaneous  proceeding. 
He  was  anxious  to  do  away  what  was  un- 
constitutional, and  to  reform  the  state  of 
the  borough ;  in  which  view  he  should 
agree  to  the  proposed  Bill. 

Mr.  Rose  agreed  in  the  propriety  of 
coming  to  an  immediate  determination  of 
bringing  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  fVesum  said,  if  there  existed 
grounds  upon  which  they  could  disenfran- 
chise the  borough,  there  also  existed 
grounds  for  instituting  the  prosecution. 

Leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton  then  intimated  his 
intention  of  moving  to-morrow  for  the  li- 
beration of  Mr.  Croggon. 

Corn  Trade.]  Sir  Henry  Pamell 
moved  the  order  of  the  day  for  going  into 
a  Committee  to  consider  further  of  the 
Report  which,  upon  the  1 1th  of  May,  was 
made  from  the  Select  Committee  9ppoint^ 
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ed  to  enquire  into  the  Corn  Trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Roic  declared  that  the  Resolations 
proposed  a  complete  alteration  of  the 
Com  Laws,  which  in  his  opinion  would  be 
a  very  mischievous  measure. 

Sir  William  Curtis  and  Mr.  Peel  said  a 
few  words  concerning  the  propriety  of 
postponing  the  motion  till  more  extensive 
information  relating  to  the  com  trade  could 
be  obtained. 

Mr.  Lascetta  maintained  that  further 
delay  was  wise,  proper  and  expedient. 

Mr.  Banka  wished  to  warn  the  House 
against  passing  the  measure  without  fur- 
ther information  ;  though  they  had  abun- 
dant reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  com  laws,  he  did  not 
know  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed 
measure  would  make  them  any  better. 

Mr.  Froiheroc  deprecated  ^tbe  introduc- 
tion of  any  measure  that  even  seemed  cal- 
culated to  increase  the  price  of  corn. 

Mr.  Finlay  deemed  the  measure  to  be 
unseasonable  and  improper,  and  wis  de- 
termined to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Alderman  C.  SmUh  was  against  the 
interference  of  the  House  in  the  price  of 
bread,  or  any  other  of  the  necessaries  of 
life,  as  such  interference  always  made 
them  dearer. 

Mr.  W>  SmUh  thought  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  object  to  the  details  of  the  Bill, 
when  it  should  be  before  the  House.  At 
present  the  only  question  was,  whether 
the  subject  should  be  discussed  at  all, 
or  not. 

Mr.  Homer  was  for  discussing  t^e  tie- 
solutions,  with  many  of  which  he  agri'ed. 

Sir  If.  Pamell  did  not  think  tha('  any 
information  upon  the  subject  was  wanting. 
They  had  before  them  all  the  official  pa- 
pers on  the  corn  trade,  and  every  impor- 
tant document  in  the  possession  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Farming  So- 
ciety of  Ireland. 

Mr.  Baring  spoke  against  the  Reso- 
lations. 

Sir  James  Shaw  said,  that  he  conceived 
the  high  prices  of  corn  for  the  last  twenty 
years  was  encouragement  enough  to  agri- 
culture, and  that  it  should  be  well  consi- 
dered how  far  such  a  measure  would  affect 
the  poor,  and  the  manufacturers.  He 
thought  it  would  be  better  that  a  subject 
of  such  great  importance  should  be  post- 
poned till  next  session. 

The  House  divided  on  the  order  of  the 
day  for  going  into  a  committee.  Ayes  57 ; 
Koes  27  9    Majority  30.     On  the  next 
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question,  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the 
chair, 

Mr.  Baring  said,  the  measure  in  con* 
templation  i^as  calculated  to  exclude  from 
the  most  populous  part  of  this  empire  the 
best  and  the  cheapest  corn,  for  the  sake 
of  the  country  which  produced  the  dearest 
and  the  worst.  Wheaten  bread  would 
soon  be  as  great  a  luxury  to  the  working 
people  here  as  those  in  Ireland.  Much 
had  been  said  about  this  country  having 
exported  grain  in  the  first  half  of  the  last 
century,  and  imported  it  in  the  latter ;  but 
was  this  not  owing  to  our  increased  ma- 
niifactures  in  this  last  period,  and  to  the 
increase  of  our  army  and  navy  ?  The 
House  were  not  in  possession  of  sufficient 
information  on  the  subject.  The  Bill,  in 
every  stage,  should  have  his  opposition. 
Much  pains iiad  been  taken  to  conciliate 
different  interests  to  this  measure.  The 
representatives  of  Ireland,  the  West  India, 
the  growers  of  corn  in  Canada,  and  all 
the  great  interests  had  been  endeavoured 
to  be  conciliated,  while  the  manufacturing, 
interests  of  this  country  had  not  been 
consulted  as  to  the  operation  of  the  Bill 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Barham  said,  it  had  been  the  con- 
stant practice  of  the  hon.  eentleman  who 
spoke  last  to  represent  the  West  India 
islands  as  in  a  prosperous  stat«.  He  would 
rather  take  the  profits  of  the  individual 
house  to  which  the  hon.  member  belonged, 
than  those  of  the  whole  West  India  is- 
lands. The  hon.  gentleman  supported 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  baronet  (sir  H. 
Parnell)  and  deprecated  the  idea  that  those 
who  with  him  were  the  advocates  of  that 
measure  were  not  as  anxious  for  the  in- 
terest of  the  labouring  poor,  as  its  oppo- 
nenu  were  or  could  be. 

Mr.  Huskisson  followed  on  the  same  side, 
declaring,  that  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, from  which  this  measure  emanated, 
he  was  not  actuated  in  his  consideration 
of  the  question  by  any  solicitude  far  thd 
corn  grower  or  the  landlords,  or  for  Ire- 
land, in  which  he  had  no  personal  interest, 
but  for  the  general  interests  of  the  empire, 
which  were  best  consulted,  by  securing 
to  all  classes  an  adequate  supply  of  com, 
which  supply  would,  he  trusted,  be  the 
result  of  the  measure  before  the  House. 

Mr.  Abercromby  maintained  that  as  the 
object  of  the  Resolution  was  to  raise  the 
price  of  corn,  in  order,  as  it  wsts  professed, 
to  encourage  the  corn-growers,  the  result 
must  be,  to  raise  the  renu,  for  it  could 
hardly  be  supposed  that  landlords  wonld 
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not  cootrire  to  participate  io  any  addi- 
tional profits  derived  from  the  use  of  their 
land  ;  that  was,  if  the  measure  should 
have  any  success,  for  be  must  confess,  that 
in  his  judgmenl  its  success  was  problema- 
tical. 

The  gallery  was  cleared  for  a  division^ 
but  no  division  took  place.  On  the  sixth 
Resolution,  by  which  the  protecting  duty, 
or  price  at  which  corn  may  be  imported, 
is  to  be  fixed  on  an  average  of  the  whole 
twelve  maritime  districts  of  England,  Ire« 
land  and  Scotland,  instead  of  the  four  ma- 
ritime districU  of  England  alone,  a  pretty 
long  conversation  took  place,  in  which  sir 
W.  Curtis  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  Alderman  At- 
kins,  Mr.  Horner,  Mr.  Finlay,  &c.  opposed 
the  Resolution ;  and  Sir  H.  Parnell,  lord 
Castlereagh,  Mr.  Barham,  Mr.  Huskiason, 
&c.  supported  it.  The  Committee  divided 
-*For  the  Resolution  38  ;  Against  it  20; 
Majority  in  favour  of  the  Resolution  18. 

Some  other  Resolutions  were  gone 
through,  when  the  chairman  reported 
progress,  aod'obtained  leave  to  sit  again. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

Tucidaj/,  June  22. 

East  India  Company's  Affairs  1  On 
the  motion  of  the  Earl  of  Buckingnam- 
ihire  the  East  India  Resolutions  reported 
firom  the  Commiit/ee  were  agreed  to. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  adverted  to  a 
duty  lately  imposed  at  Madras,  upon  the 
export  of  cotton,  and  observed,  that  if  the 
Company  were  to  be  allowed  to  fetter  the 
trade  to  India  with  duties  at  their  pleasure, 
the  regulations  for  an  open  trade  would  be 
nugatory. 

The  Earl  of  Buckingharmhire  stated  that 
there  was  a  clause  in  the  Bill  prohibiting 
the  imposition  of  any  new  duties  in  India 
on  exports  or  imports,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  government  here. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  asked,  with 
regard  to  the  trade  to  China  in  tea, 
whether  the  monopoly  was  to  extend  to 
the  Pai  ific  west  of  Cape  Horn,  and  whe- 
ther, for  instance,  a  ship  trading  from 
Liverpool  or  Bristol  to  Lima,  and  taking  on 
board  their  tea  as  a  part  of  her  cargo, 
could  legally  sell  that  tea  at  Bourdeaux  or 
Cadiz,  or  any  neutral  port. 

Some  coivversation  took  place  upon 
this  point,  between  his  grace  and  the  earls 
of  Liverpool  and  Buckinghamshire,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that 

The  EajrJ  of  Liverpool  stated,  that  it 
was  intended  the  Company  should  hav6 
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the  monopoly  of  tea  io  the  same  manner 
as  they  now  held  it,  and  that  therefore,  no 
other  British  subjects  or  British  vessels 
could  legally  trade  in  that  article,  bat  with 
respect  to  other  articles  it  was  intended 
to  allow  a  circuitous  trade  with  China., 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  intimated  bis  in- 
tention of  moving  some  provision  upon 
this  subject  when  the  Bill  came  before 
the  House. 


I 


HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 

Tueidwf,  June  22. 

Irish  BAaRACx  Expenditure.]]  Mr. 
Fremantle,  in  rising  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  this  subject,  declaied  that 
he  had  no  object  in  view  but  to  check  an 
extraordinary  system  of  expence  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  the  exaqnination  and  controol 
of  parliament.  To  such  an  extent,  indeed, 
had  this  system  gone,  that  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  government  effectually  to 
controul  it,  without  the  aid  of  parliamenu 
Feeling  this,  he  had  of  course  no  inten- 
tion to  cast  any  censure  upon  government, 
but  to  give  it  strength  for  the  reform  of 
enormous  abuses — for  those,  abuses  must 
be  so  deemed,  which  oo  government  since 
the  Union  had  contrived  to  overcome. 
Government  then  either  wanted  the  means 
of  producing  this  reform,  or  was  destitute 
of  that  energy,  which  ought  to  belong  to 
every  government.  He  did  not,  however, 
mean  to  inculpate  any  set  of  men,  but  to 
point  out  a  great  public  irregularity, 
which,  he  trusted,  all  men  would  feel  the 
propriety  of  removing.  For  what  could 
be  more  irregular,  or  rather  more  flagrant, 
than  the  habit  of  voting  to  the  barrack 
department  in  Ireland  large  sums  upon 
account,  instead  of  upon  estimate,  which 
was  the  system  with  respect  to  every 
other  public  department,  and  particularly 
that  of  barracks  in  England,  jjut  without 
any  invidious  detail,  the  plainest  way  of 
stating  the  case  was  by  reference  to  the 
documents  upon  the  table.  From  these 
documents  it  appeared  that  there  were 
three  descriptions  of  barracks  in  Ireland, 
namely,  the  permanent,  those  rented,  and 
those  hired  only  by  the  year.  With  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  he  undecstood  from  aih 
thentic  private  information,  that  the  most 
scandalous  malversation  prevailed.  This, 
however,  he  could  not  attribute  to  the 
immediate  agents  of  government.  But  ay 
to  the  extent  of  the  Irish  barracks  gene- 
rally, they  were  actually  capable  of  acr 
commodating  no  less  than  90,000  men* 
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mnd  1  S9,000  men  were  as  moch  as  could 
be  required  or  calculated  upon  for  the 
home  establishment  of  the  country.  'Then 
while  Ireland  was  profided  for  ^,00(), 
the  remainder  only  would  be  left  for 
England  to  accommodate.  How,  he  would 
ask,  could  such  a  disproportion  be  neces- 
oesxary,  or  the  expence  arising  out  of  it 
justifiable  ?  But  the  disproportion  appeared 
throughout  the  system.  In  England  the 
actual  expence  of  barrack  masters  at  pre- 
aent  amounted  to  43,000/.  a  year,  while  in 
Ireland  it  reached  30,000/.  In  the  former 
the  rent  of  barrapks  was  only  38,000/. 
while  in  the  latter  it  amounted  to  50,000/. 
mnd  it  was  remarkable,  that  the  rent  of  the 
temporary  barracks  in  Ireland  had  for  se- 
Teral  years  been  always  the  same.  It  was 
also  to  be  observed,  that  the  expence  of 
the  barrack  office  in  England  amounted 
to  30,000/.  a  year,  while  in  Ireland,  when 
the  barrack  office  was  abolished,  the  duties 
of  the  office  were  committed  to  one  officer 
belonging  to  the  Board  of  Woiks,  with 
only  a  salary  of  600/.  a-year,  still  the 
contingencies  of  the  Irish  barrack  de- 
partment  were  equal  to  25,000/.  a-year. 
The  expence  of  building  barracks  in  Ire- 
land^  within  the  last  four  years,  amounted 
to  721,000/.  while  the  same  item  in  Eng- 
tand  was  only  450,0(X)/.  The  annual  ex- 
pence  of  fire,  and  candle,  and  lodffing  for 
soldiery  in  England  was  annually  about 
12,000/.  while  in  Ireland  it  exceeded 
15,000/.  Thus  in  every  item  the  excess 
was,  considering  all  circumstances,  to  an 
extraordinary  degree  on  the  side  of  Ire- 
land. But  without  entering  into  further 
detail,  the  aggregate  of  expence  in  the 
barrack  department  in  Ireland  since  the 
Union  amounted  to  4,594,774/.  indepen- 
dently of  barracks  for  the  ordnance  de* 
Sirtment,  which  amounted  to  1,261,000/. 
e  put  it  to  the  House  whether  such  an 
extent  of  expenditure  did  not  call  for 
inquiry  and  examination.  Again,  he' 
wished  to  be  understood  that  he  meant  no 
reflection  upon  the  Irish  government;  on 
the  contrary  he  thought  that  government 
manifested  a  disposition,  as  far  as  it  was 
practicable,  to  act  upon  the  principles  of 
economy  and  reform.  Indeed  the  right 
bon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Peel)  had  the  merit 
of  at  length  bringing  up  the  accounu 
of  lord  Tyrawlcy,  whom  every  govern- 
ment since  1 803  had  either  neglected  or 
been  unable  to  brinff  to  any  explanation. 
This  nobleman  had  been  chief  of  the 
barrack  department  in  Ireland  until  1803, 
frhtn  he  resigned,  the  apparent  debtor  of 
(VOL.XiVI.) 


the  public  in  no  less  a  sum  than  1,835^234/. 
the  noble  lord,  however,  now  affirming 
that  he  is  a  defaulter  for  only  45,000/. 
Such,  in  fact,  was  the  amount  of  the  sum 
unaccounted  for;  and  one  should  ima- 
gine, that  upon  the  discovery  of  such  a 
debt  some  new  regulations  would  have 
been  adopted  to  controul  the  expenditure 
and  audit  the  account  of  his  successor  in 
office.  Bat  no:  general  Freeman  suc- 
ceeded the  noble  lord  on  the  same  terms, 
and  so  held  the  office  to  this  hour.  iSo 
stubborn,  however,  were  abuses  in  this  de- 
partment, that  no  regulations  were  as  yet 
found  efiectual  in  restraining  them.  Even 
the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  the  chair,  which  were 
alike  honourable  to  his  probity  and  pene- 
tration, had  never  been  enforced.  Here 
the  hon.  member  entered  into  an  historical 
detail  of  the  barrack  department  in  Ire- 
land, and  its  mode  of  government,  and 
urged  strongly  the  necessity  of  placing  the 
whole  of  that  department  under  the  same 
controul  and  regulations  as  the  barrack 
department  in  England,  whose  estimates 
were  regularly  submitted  to  the  view  of 
parliament,  the  good  effect  of  which  sys- 
tem the  House  had  lately  witnessed  in 
preventing  improvident  expenditure,  al- 
luding to  the  proposition  for  building 
barracks  in  Marylebone  P^rk.  He  con- 
cluded with  moving  the  toUowing  Reso- 
lutions : 

1.  '*  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that 
there  are  barracks  now  building,  built, 
purchased,  held  on  lease  or  temporary 
hire'  in  Ireland,  capable  of  containing 
74,055  officers  and  men.  2.  That  the 
estimates  for  works  and  buildings  now 
carrying  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
barrack  department  in  Ireland  amount  to 
the  sum  of  304,797/.  of  which  there  has 
already  been  advanced  the  sum  of 
274,130/.  3.  That  the  annual  renU  for 
permanent  and  temporary  barracks  in 
Ireland  amount  to  the  sum  of  50,000/. 
4.  That  the  charge  of  the  barrack  depart- 
ment in  Ireland,  not  including  military 
buildings  erected,  and  expences  incurred 
under  the  authority  of  the  ordnance  de- 
partment, has  not  amounted  since  the 
union  of  the  two  countries,  to  less  than 
the  sum  of  4,594,774/,  5.  That  an  hum- 
ble Address  be  presented  to  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Prince  Regent,  that  he  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions,  that, 
so  long  as  it  shall  be  found  indispensably 
necessary  for  the  public  service  to  conduct 
the  barrack  department  of  Great  Britain 
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and  Ireland  by  separate  and  distinct  Boards 
of  Commissioners,  estimates  of  the  sums 
required  for  the  expenditure  of  the  barrack 
department  of  Ireland  may,  within  a  rea- 
Bonable  time  after  the  commencement  of 
e?ery  session  of  parliament,  be  laid  before 
this  House,  framed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  detailed  under  the  same  heads  as 
in  the  accounts  prepared  annually  of  the 
estimated  barrack  expenditure  of  Graat 
Britain/' 

On  the  first  Resolution  being  put  from 
the  chair, 

Mr.  Peel  requested  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  while  he  shortly  followed  the 
hon.  gentleman.  He  was  surprised,  after 
the  speech  they  had  just  heard,  in  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  so  severely  cen- 
sured the  present  system  in  Ireland,  that 
he  should  conclude  with  a  motion,  in 
which  he  (Mr.  Peel)  could  concur,  name- 
ly, that  the  barrack  estimates  of  Ireland 
should  be  framed  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  of  England.  The  hon.  gentleman 
had  enumerated  the  charges  for  barracks 
in  Ireland,  and  stated  to  the  House  the 
number  of  men  those  barracks  would  con- 
tain, but  he  had  not  stated  as  he  ought  to 
have  done,  that  the  permanent  barracks 
were  unoccupied,  and  that  they  were 
erecting  to  relieve  the  public  from  the  ex- 
pence  of  hired  barracks.  The  whole  of 
the  hon.  gentleman's  speech  he  regarded 
but  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  permanent 
barracks.  Many  of  those  buildings  he 
enumerated  which  were  expected  to  be 
fit  to  be  occupied  by  the  end  of  the  pre- 
sent year.  He  then  proceeded  to  shew, 
that,  in  comparing,  the  heads  of  expendi- 
diture  the  hon.  gentleman  had  not  taken  a 
correct  view  of  the  subject,  as  items  were 
comprised  in  the  Irish  barrack  estimates 
which  were  not  included  in  the  English. 
The  expence  of  salaries,  &c.  of  barrack 
offices  he  had  said  were  but  32,000/.  in 
England,  while  on  a  scale  so  much  smaller 
they  amounted  to  25,000/.  in  Ireland.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  the  charge  on  that 
Lead  he  would  find  was  but  7,&S2/.  and 
contingencies  not  provided  for  in  the 
corresponding  English  estimate  raised  the 
sum  to  the  amount  stated.  He  admitted' 
the  present  mode  of  arranging  the  esti« 
mates  was  improper.  He  should  haVe 
brought  them  forward  in  the  same  way  as 
the  English,  if  he  could  have  effected  it,  in 
the  present  year,  but  this  he  had  not  been 
able  to  do.  He  hoped  to  do  it  in  another 
year.  With  respect  to  the  complaint  of 
sums  being  granted  on  account  for  this 


service,  he  stated,  that  in  the  hst  year  th« 
sum  of  125,000/.  bad  been  so  granted* 
The  amount  of  the  expenditure,  however^ 
had  not  exceeded  62,000/.  and  thus  a  sav- 
ing of  half  the  grant  had  been  made.  He 
should,  agree  to  the  metion,  but  conld  not 
agree  to  the  reasoning  on  which  it  was 
grounded,  which  went  to  shew  the  Barrack 
Board  was  not  under  proper  controal.  In 
the  Irish  barrack  estimates,  items  were 
comprised,  which  caused  more  than  half 
the  total  charges  which  were  not  inclndcd 
in  the  English  barrack  estimates.  He 
thought  it  would  have  been  better  if  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  moved  for  the  rega* 
lations  in  the  Irish  barrack  department  be* 
fore  he  ventured  on  the  seneral  censure  in 
which  he  had  indulged.  Had  he  done 
this,  he  would  have  found  that  the  mattcfs 
•f  which  he  complained  had  long  been  re* 
medied,  and  that  nothing  could  be  more 
incorrect  than  to  charge  the  government 
of  1813  with  the  errors  of  1803.  These 
remarks  on  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man he  apologised  for  having  troubled  the 
House  with,  so  much  at  length,  as  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  oppose  the  Resolu- 
tions. 

Sir  H.  Parnell,  while  he  admitted  that 
great  improvement  had  been  made  in  the 
barrack  department  in  Ireland,  was  not 
disposed  to  go  the  full  extent  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  ia  eido- 
gium  upon  that  department  as  it  at  present 
existed. 

The  BesolntioDs  were  then  agreed  to; 

Motion  for  the  Discharob  of  Tho- 
mas Ceogoon.]  Lord  Archibald  Hamittim, 
in  rising  to  move  for  the  liberation  of  Mr. 
Thomaa  Croggon,  said,  that  he  was  avrare 
there  was  no  precedent  for  the  discharge 
of  a.  person  confined  under  snch  circum- 
stances, but  on  petition ;  he,  neverthelesi^ 
conceived,  that  if  he  could  make  ont 
clearly  a  case  of  great  hardship,  the  Home 
would  not  scruple  to  depart  from  the  or- 
dinary course  of  theur  proceeding.  No- 
thing,  he  conceived,  could  be  more  unjust 
than  to  keep  Mr.  Croggon  in  confinement 
for  the  space  of  nine  weeks,  after  the  de- 
cision to  which  the  House  had  come  in 
two  recent  instances.  In  the  case  of  the 
interference  of  the  dakeof  Cumberland  in 
the  election  for  Weymouth,  he  (lord  A* 
Hamilton)  had  stated,  that  he  was  able  to 
bring  forward  evidence  to  prove  that  the 
interference  of  that  iUustrieas  personage 
had  been  palpable  and  direct,  bat  tie 
House  thought  proper  to  decide  odierwise. 
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Still,  howeyer,  he  trotted  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  retain  his  own  opinion  of 
that'  transaction,  eTen  though  the  House 
bad  decided  in  contradiction  to  it    The 
other  case  upon  which  the  House  had  de« 
termined  was  that  of  last  night,  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  ofier  reasons  as  strong 
against  the  confinement  of  Mr*  Croggon, 
for  he  feared  it  might  be  calculated  to  pro-^ 
doce  an  impression  outside  those  doors, 
that  by  some  means  or  otheo  offenders  of 
rank  or  distinction  always  escaped  with 
impunity,  while  those  of  an  humble  de- 
scription were  visited  by  a  measure  of 
punishment  partial  and  unequal.      The 
ground  on  which  the  House  decided  not 
to  hear  any  e?idence  against  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  was,  that  the  committee  had 
not  reported  upon  any  part  of  his  conduct, 
80  as  to  justify  such  a  proceeding ;  where- 
as in  the  case  of  the  duke  of  Leeds,  which 
was  before  the  House  last  night,  the  com- 
mittee had  reported,  and  the  House  had 
taken  their  report  into  consideration.     In 
submitting    the    motion  with  which  he 
meant  to  conclude,  he  had  aeveral  grounds 
to  go  upon.    The  first  of  those  grounds 
was,  that  the  House  woukl  be  guilty  of 
great  partiality  and  injustice,  if  they  suf- 
fered Mr.  Croggon  to  remain  in  prison, 
after  thev  had  pasted  over  the  two  cases 
to  which   he  had  referred.     The  nett 
ground  was,  that  the  House  had  gone  be- 
yond  the  Resolution  of  the  Committee, 
which  was,  «« that  Thomas  Croggon,  cur- 
rier, of  Truro,  did  endeavour  to  procure 
the  return  of  two  members  to  serve  in  this 
present  parliament   for   the  borough  of 
Tregony.''      The    House    resoWed    that 
Thomas  Croggon  had  'openly'  and  'cor- 
ruptly' endeavoured  to  procure  such  re- 
turn.    This,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  very 
material  variation  from  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  ;    and  the  House  should,  also 
recollect    that   Croggon    had    not    been 
brought  to  trial  to  prove  him  guilty  of  the 
ofience  charged  against  him.    He  had  not 
been  permitted  te  offer  any  thing  in  his 
defence,  as  he  would  in  a  court  of  law,  but 
on  the  mere  evidence  of  the  Committee 
the  House  had  come  to  a  decision ;  and  the 
Serjeant  at  Arms,  on  the  next  day,  reported 
that  Thomas  Croggon  was  in  custody; 
and  without  any  otMr  form  of  trial,  they 
at  once  decided  that  he  should  be  com* 
mitted  to^ewgate.    The  third  ground  on 
which  he  rested  his  present  application 
was,  that  ef  en  though  Croggon  had  been 
guiltv  of  the  offebee  imputed  to  him,  and 
that  bit  guilt  had  been  establisbed  accord* 


ing  to  the  forms  of  law,  yet  l^e  should  not 
be  confined  in  the  manner  in  which  he 
was— he  should  not  be  obliged  to  sleep  in 
the   same  bed  with   a  convicted    felon. 
(Hear,  hear!)    It  was  last  night  deter- 
mined, that  though  there  had  been  an  ille- 
gal endeavour  to  procure  a  return,  and 
that  the  act  had  been  performed,  yet  that 
there  had  been  no  corrupt  motive  which 
could  justify   a  prosecution  by  the  At* 
tomey  General.    In  the  case  of  Croggon 
the  illegal  act  had  not  been  done,  the  illegal 
endeavour  had  not  been  proved,  and  yet 
he  had  been  sentenced  to  nine  weeks'  im- 
prisonment, on  a  charge  for  which,  though 
substantiated,  they  had  last  night  acquitted 
another.    The  most  unfavourable  impres- 
sion might  be  made  on  the  public  mind 
by  an  appearance  of  partiality  such  as 
this,  where  persons  of  high  station  could 
be  supposed  to  be  exempt  from  an  equal 
measure  of  impartial  justice;    while  the 
House,  In  order  to  preserve  an  appearance 
of  purity  and  a  character  for  indepen- 
dence, selected  persons  of  inferior  rank, 
and  visited  on  them  the  punishment  which 
was  equally  due  to  their  superiors.  Having 
stated  the  grounds  on  which  he  rested  his 
application,  he  would  now  mention  the 
reason  why  Croggon  could  not  petition. 
The  principle  of  obliging  any  person  who 
had  been  committed  by  the  House  on  a 
charge  of  actual  guilt,  to  petition  and  ac- 
knowledge their  offence  before  they  could 
be  liberated,  was  one  which  he  had  op- 
posed on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  this 
case  was  fraught  with  the  highest  injustice. 
If  he  was  informed  right,  the  ground  of 
Croggon's  not   petitioning  was  that  he 
could*  not  with  any  colour  of  consistency, 
prosecute  for  perjury  the  witnesses  who 
had  deposed  against  him  before  the  Com- 
roiflee,  if  he  previously  admitted  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  the  offence  imputed  to  him, 
which  he  felt  that  he  could  never  do.    He 
(lord  A.  H.)  could  never  think  that  the 
substantial  ends  of  justice  were  answered 
by  a  mode  of  proceeding  in  which  the 
House  compelled  a  man  to  acknowledge 
his  guilt;  without  aflbrding  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of   proving  his  innocence.     The 
noble  lord  having  recapitulated  the  argu* 
ments  he  had  used,  proiessed  himself  to  be 
solely  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  the 
House  and  to  himself,  by  an  opmion  of 
Croggon's  innocence,  and  a  wish  to  do 
him  justice  before  the  session  expired.    He 
then  concluded  by  moving,  «•  That  Tho- 
mas Croggon  be  brought  to  die  bar  of  |^# 
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Hon<!e  to-morrow,  in  order  to  his  being 
discharged/' 

Mr.  Holmes  rose  to  second  the  motion  ; 
and  in  explaining  the  reason  of  his  vote, 
took  a  view  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
committee  on  the  Tregony  election,  and 
read  some  extracts  from  the  evidence,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  Croggon  had  an 
interview  with  him  on  the  evening  before 
the  poJl  closed  in  Tregony;  whereas  there 
were  different  gentlemen  in  the  House, 
among  whom  he  might  refer  to  the  hon. 
members  for  Penryn  and  Gram  pound,  who 
could  prove  that  he  was  absent  32  miles 
from  the  place  at  the  close  of  the  poll. 
Bills  of  indictment  had  since  been  found 
against  some  of  the  witnesses  for  perjury, 
and  Croggon  had  declared  that  he  never 
would  petition,  though  suffering  under  the 
pressure  of  illness  in  consequence  of  his 
confinement,  because  he  felt  a  thorough 
conviction  of  his  innocence.  The  only 
act  of  agency  (if  such  it  could  be  called) 
ever  performed  for  him  by  Croggon  was, 
that  he  merely  informed  him  of  the  state 
of  the  borough.  The  influence  which  was 
exerted  to  prevent  its  independence  was 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  treatment  which 
those  electors  had  received  who  had  voted 
for  him ;  for  out  of  127  voters  in  his  fa- 
vour, 98  were  next  day  driven  out  of  their 
houses  into  the  street,  and  on  the  day 
after  were  called  on  for  their  rents,  the 
costs  of  the  proceedings  against  them 
being  soon  run  up  to  more  than  ten  times 
the  amount  of  the  original  sums;  for  the 
whole  amount  of  the  rents  sued  for  was 
only  HI.  while  the  costs  were  98/. !  (Hear!) 
Croggon  had  been  in  the  receipt  of  3  or 
400/.  a  year  by  his  business ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  ruin  to  which  he  had  been 
reduced,  he  believed  that  he  was  now 
unable  to  pay  his  gaol  fees.  Under  all 
the  circumstances,  he  trusted  that  those 
who  voted  against  the  motion  of  last  nieht 
would  give  their  voices  for  that  which 
was  now  before  them. 

Mr.  Bankee  did  not  think  the  noble  lord 
had  offered  sufficient  grounds  to  induce 
the  House  to  depart  from  their  usual  prac- 
tice in  similar  cases,  though  he  acknow- 
led  that  there  were  extenuating  circum- 
stances in  the  present  one,  as  stated  by 
the  noble  lord,  and  he  thought  it  very 
singular  that  there  should  be  no  other 
place,  for  a  prisoner  committed  by  that 
House  to  repose  on  than  the  bed  of  a  felon. 
This,  he  thought,  formed  a  ground  for  in- 
quiry, for  the  otFence  of  Croggon,  though 
greats  and  deserving  punishment,  did  not 


merit  such  a  degree  ^  that.  With  reaped 
to  some  of  the  observations  of  the  noble 
lord,  he  had  to  complain  that  he  expressed 
himself  on  the  subject  of  the  feelings  by 
which  the  House  were  actuated  in  dealing 
out  punishment ;  and,  for  himself^  denied 
the  charge  of  being  influenced  by  aa^ 
motive  in  his  vote  last  night  than  an  o|h- 
nion  that  the  case  would  not  bear  out  a 
prosecution.  He  was  sure  that  other  gen- 
tlemen acted  as  purely  ;  but  he  had  dis- 
tinctly stated  the  reasons  of  his  vote.  He 
had  no  wish  that  Croggon  should  be  con- 
fined longer,  but  he  saw  no  reason  for  de- 
parting from  precedent. 

Lord  A.  HamikoH  denied  that  he  bad 
imputed  any  improper  motives  to  the 
members  of  that  House,  and  said  that  he 
had  only  observed  upon  the  surmises  or  opi- 
nions which  might  be  formed  by  the  public. 

Mr.  Brand  thought  that  there  was  consi- 
derable difficulty  in  proceeding  upon  the 
present  occasion,  for  a  confession  of  crime 
being  completely  impossible,  in  what  man- 
ner could  a  petition  be  drawn  up,  so  at  to 
satisfy  the  House  ?  Or  how  could  a  repri- 
mand be  delivered  from  the  Chair,  wbea 
there  was  no  crime  to  justify  it  ?  In  hit 
opinion,  the  most  just  and  constitutional 
way  would  be,  to  relieve  the  individual 
when  nothing  had  been  proved  to  esta* 
blish  his  guilt,  and  to  suspend  the  practice 
of  parliament  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Baihursi  admitted  that  the  punish- 
ment had  been  great,  and  the  treatmeok 
which  Croggon  bad  received  in  prison 
highly  reprehensible.  The  noble  lord 
had,  however,  as  it  appeared  to  him  very 
improperly,  attempted  to  show  that  be- 
cause the  House  had  rejected  the  motion 
respecting  the  alleged  interference  of  the 
duke  of  Leeds,  they  ought  to  adopt  that 
which  he  proposed  for  the  liberation  of 
Croggon.  The  noble  lord  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  out  his  case ;  for  al- 
though two  bills  of  indictment  had  been 
found  against  two  persons  for  perjury 
against  Croggon,  there  were  other  groonda 
of  specific  charge  against  him,  which  re- 
mained unrefuted.  The  way  lay  clearly 
before  him  :  he  had  merely  to  petition  the 
House  in  the  usual  manner,  stating  the 
reasons  why  he  could  not  acknowledge  bis 
guilt.  The  best  mode  seemed  to  be  to 
proceed  to  the  other  orders  of  the  day, 
and  the  noble  lord  would  then  be  at  U- 
berty  to  have  the  petition  framed  according 
to  the  facts,  and  the  peculiar  nature  i^ 
the  case.  He  concluded  by  moving,  tha^ 
the  other  orders  of  the  day  be  read. 
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Mr.  Wyrm  referred  to  the  minutes  of 
evidence  taken  before  tfae  Committer  on 
the  Tregony  election,  and  contended  that 
tbey  sufficiently  profed  the  violation  of 
the  law  by  Mr.  Croggon,  than  whom  there 
bad  never  been  a  fitter  object  of  the 
punishment  of  the  House.  Having,  how- 
ever,  been  imprisoned  ten  weeks,  be 
thought  his  punishment  had  been  suffi- 
ciently severe,  but  he  decidedly  objected 
to  bis  liberation  od  the  motion  of  the  noble 
lord.  He  thought  that  at  a  given  period— 
a  week  for  instance — Mr.  Croggon  might 
be  called  to  the  bar,  be  reprimanded  by 
the  Speaker,  and  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Stephen  suggested,  that  the  prisoner 
should  present  a  Petition  to-morrow,  sim- 
ply stating  the  circumstances  of  his  case, 
as  they  had  that  night  been  described  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Stuart  Wonky  mainUined,  that  Mr. 
Croggon  had  been  treated  with  great, 
hardship,  and  resisted  the  doctrine,  that 
when  a  person  had  been  committed  by  the 
House  for  an  oflfence.he  should  be  allowed 
to  lie  in  prison  till  he  confessed  his  crime. 
If  the  motion  for  passing  the  order  of  the 
day  should  be  negatived,  he  would  move, 
as  an  amendment  to  the  original  motion  ; 
that  Mr.  Croggon  having  sustained  ten 
weeks  imprisonment  for  his  conduct  should 
be  called  to  the  bar  to-morrow  and  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  Co^ane  Johmtone  read  part  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Croggon,  in  which  he 
described  his  situation  in  Newgate  as  most 
wretched^  being  confined  on  the  felons' 
side,  in  a  ceU  with  several  other  men, 
some  of  whom  were  under  sentence  of 
death.  Previous  to  his  confinement  the 
unfortunate  man  had  been  for  three  weeks 
in  a  state  of  insanity,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  being  sent  to  prison^  was  in  lery  bad 
health.  He  stated  in  his  letter,  that  he  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  leave  to 
sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  one  of  the 
men  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  for 
this  permission  he  was  obliged  to  pay  a 
considerable  sum  to  the  turnkey.  He  so- 
lemnly protested  his  innocence,  and  con- 
cluded his  letter  by  declaring,  that  al- 
though he  had  been  ruined  in  his  circum- 
stances by  the  prosecution  and  confine- 
ment, he  was  determined^  in  despite  of  bis 
afflictions  and  distress^  to  continue  an 
honest  man. 

Lord  A.  HandUon  made  a  short  reply. 
If  his  own  motion  should  be  negatived^  he 
should  have  no  sort  of  objection  to  accede 
to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon*  genllemaD, 


(Mr.  Wortley).  He  defended  himself 
from  the  imputation  of  having  unfairly 
connected  the  present  question  with  the 
subject  under  discussion  on  the  preceding 
evening ;  maintaining  that  the  cases  of 
the  duke  of  Leeds  and  Mr.  Croggon  were 
strictly  analogous,  although  the  results  had 
been  so  contradictor}'.  It  did  not  appear 
to  him  that  a  petition  from  Mr  Croggon 
ought  to  be  considered  as  indispensibje  to 
his  liberation.  The  House  ought  to  do 
justice,  without  reference  to  any  other 
consideration ;  and  no  precedent  would, 
in  his  opinion,  justify  a  difi'erent  conduct. 

Sir  Jama  Shatv  took  that  opportunity  of 
doing  justice  to  the  very  high  character 
maintained  by  Mr.  Newman,  the  keeper 
of  Newgate,  for  humanity,  bent* volence, 
and  integrity.  From  bis  personal  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Newman's  good  qualities, 
and  the  general  estimation  in  which  he 
was  justly  held,  it  would  seem,  thai  some 
misconception  had  taken  place  in  the 
mind  of  the  writer  of  the  letter.  The 
prison  was  at  all  times  subject  to  the  exa- 
mination of  a  committee  of  the  Court  of 
Aldermen,  who  were  ready  to  correct 
every  abuse,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
grounds  of  complaint  against  Mr.  New- 
man. If  the  hon.  member  would  favour 
him  with  the  letter  in  question,  or  a  copy 
of  it,  he  wsuld  undertake  to  make  every 
proper  inquiry  into  the  subject. 

Mr.  Coniuii^  said,  that  although  he 
could  not  support  the  original  motion  of 
the  noble  lord,  yet  conceiving  that  the 
unhappy  individual  in  question  had  been 
sufficiently  punished  for  the  delinquency 
imputed  to  him,  be- would  certainly  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  hon*  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Wortley). 

Mr.  P,  Gratfdl  hoped,  for  the  honour 
and  dignity  of  the  House,  that  aHer  what 
they  had  that  night  heard,  a  Select  Com- 
mittee would  be  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  manner  in  which  persons  committed 
by  the  House  to  prison  were  treated. 

Lord  A.  /fofniiiofi expressed  his  readiness, 
should  the  motion  for  passing  to  the  order 
of  the  day  be  negatived,  to  withdraw  his 
original  motion,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
way  for  the  amendment  suggested  by  Mr. 
Wortley. 

On  a  division  there  appeared — 

For  the  Orders  of  the  Day 59 

Against  them 77 

Majority -—18 

Resolved,  "  That  Thomas  Croggon, 
having  been  committed  to  his  Majesty's 
gaol  of  Newgate^  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
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this  House  of  the  ISth  of  April  \n»t,  and 
ha? ing,  upon  that  commitment,  sufiered  an 
imprisonment  of  ten  weeks,  be  brought  to 
the  bar  of  this  House  to-morrow,,  in  order 
to  his  being  discharged ;  and  that  Mr. 
Speaker  do  issue  his  warrants  accord- 
iDgly." 

And  It  haying  been  stated,  by  a  Mem- 
ber in  his  place,  that  great  impropriety 
had  taken  place  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  said  Thomas  Croggon  has  been  impri- 
soned under  the  authority  of  this  House ; 

Ordered,  '*That  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  imprisonment  of 
Thomas  Croggon  in  his  Majesty's  gaol  of 
Newgate/'—- And  a  Committee  was  ap- 
pointed accordingly. 

East  India  Company's  Affairs— 
Propagation  of  Christianity  in  India.] 
The  order  of  the  day  being  read  for  re- 
suming the  adjourned  debate  on  the  13th 
Resolution  of  the  Committee  on  the  Af- 
fairs of  the  East  India  Company, 

Lord  Caalereagh  rose  and  said,  that,  be- 
fore he  proceeded  to  make  his  next  mo- 
tion, which  would  be,  that  the  House  do 
now  proceed  todisbuss  the  ISth  Resolution, 
he  was  anxious  to  offer  a  few  observations 
upon  it.  He  was  the  more  particularly 
called  upon  to  do  this,  because  there  was 
no  point  on  which  greater  misconception 
and  misrepresentation  had  gone  forth,  than 
en  this  particular  resolution.  A  yery  ge- 
neral idea  had  been  entertained,  that  it 
was  intended  to  encourage  an  unrestrained 
and  unregulated  resort  of  persons  to  India, 
for  religious  purposes ;  precisely  on  the 
same  ground,  as  it  was  imagined,  that  an 
unrestricted  and  unlimited  commercial 
intercourse  would  be  permited  to  that 
country.  The  House  must  now  be  aware, 
that  government  never  contemplated  the 
uncontrolled  admission  of  persons  into  In- 
dia^  for  the  purpose  of  commerce ;  and, 
he  would  add,  that  it  never  entered  the 
minds  of  those  who  had  drawn  up  the  13th 
Resolution,  that  an  unrestrained  and  unre- 
restricted  resort  of  persons,  with  religious 
Tiews,  would  be  consonant  with  the  tran- 
quillity and  security  of  the  British  domi- 
nions in  India.  They  did,  howeTer, 
think,  that  no  danger  would  arise  from  al- 
lowing a  certain  number  of  persons,  under 
the  cognisance  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
who  were  again  controlled  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  to  proceed,  as  missiona' 
riea,  to  India.  He  thought,  as  the  House 
bad  adverted  to  the  interetta  of  religion. 
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in  one  of  the  resolutions  entered  into  at 
the  renewal  of  the  charter,  in  1793,  and  as 
tlie  subject  had  been  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  eourse  of  their  debates,  that  it 
would  seem  as  if  they  were  less  disposed 
lo  the  cause  of  Christianity,  on  the  present 
occasion,  if  a  proposition  of  tbe  nature 
contained  in  this  resolution  had  not  beea 
submitted  to  the  legislature.  His  lord- 
ship then  contrasted  the  present  resolotioa 
with  that  agreed  to  in  1703,  and  argued 
that  the  present  was  preferable,  as  it  pro- 
vided a  salutary  controul,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  number  of  persons  going  oet, 
and  to  their  character,  which  was  omitted 
in  the  other.  As  to  the  dread  which  some 
gentlemen  seemed  to  suppose  would  he 
created  amongst  the  Hindoos,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  missionaries  in  India,  he  saw 
no  just  ground  for  any  apprehension  of 
the  kind.  He  did  not  think  the  Hindoos 
would  be  more  alarmed  by  the  appear^ 
ance  of  Christian  ministers  amongst  them, 
than  they  were  by  an  intercourse  with 
the  professors  of  Mabometanism,  or  of  the 
various  sects  into  which  the  country  was 
divided. — ^There  was  (he  less  foundation 
for  such  an  opinion,  when  it  was  recollect* 
ed,  that  a  controul  would  exist  to  prevent 
too  numerous  a  body  of  missionaries  pro* 
ceeding  to  that  country.  At  the  same 
time,  when  he  considered  the  length  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  expence  which  the 
individuals  proceeding  to  Hindostan  must 
incur,  he  was  inclined  to  believe,  that  tfa^ 
spirit  of  proselytism  was  not  so  exuberant 
in  our  times,  as  to  tempt  any  very  alarming 
body  of  persons  to  proceed  on  religious  mis- 
sions tothat  country.  Under  proper  coin 
troul  no  evil  was  likely  to  occur.  What 
progress  Christianity  might  make,  it  was 
impossible  for  him,  who  had  never  been  in 
India,  to  say.  Great  advantages,  he 
thought,  might  be  obtained  from  such  an 
intercourse  with  the  people,  as  might  lead 
them  away  from  many  immoral  and  dis- 
gusting habits;  such  as  the  sacrifice  of 
women,  for  instance.  This  might  be  ac- 
complished more  speedily  than  by  direct 
measures  of  the  government,  which  were 
not  always  advisable.  He  hoped,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  discussed  discreetly  and 
temperately  :  and  concluded  by  moTing 
the  adjourned  Resolution. 

Sir  Hcm^  MmUgomay  rose  to  state  \m 
objections*  He  said  that  in  a  residence 
of  twenty  years  in  India  he  bad  never 
known  an  instance  of  any  convert  beii^ 
made  to  Christianity,  nor  had  he  evea 
heard  ef  any^  except  one  who  was  ooa* 
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verted  by  that  yery  respectable  individoal 
Mr.  Scbwarts.  It  wat>aid,  indeed,  that 
that  gentleman,  who  by  the  bye,  was  a 
politician,  had  many  convetts:  it  was 
true  that  he  was  followed  by  several  per* 
pons  of  the  lowest  class,  in  the  scarce  sea*- 
8on ;  and  these  were  called  rice  Christians. 
Neither  the  Portugaese,  the  Dutch,  or  even 
the  Mahometans,  had  ever  made  any 
converts  except  by  force*  There  were, 
indeed,  many  Christians  in  India,  as  there 
were  Jews,  Parsees,  and  persons  of  other 
religions;  not  that  they  were  converted 
Hindoos,  but  descendants  of  those  who  had 
settled  there.  The  attempt  to  introduce 
Christianity  had  never  succeeded,  but  it 
had  been  productive  of  endless  massacres' 
and  mischiefs,  and  was  the  cause  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  from  the 
country  both  th^e  and  m  Japan.  The 
Dutch,  who  succeeded  them,  were  obliged 
to  trample  on  the  cross  before  they  were 
admitted  into  the  country.  These  tran- 
tactions  were  not  forgotten  by  .the  natives. 
The  Romish  priests  had  begun  with  per- 
suasion, and  they  had  ended  with  force; 
bad  they  any  reason  to  suppose  that  we 
should  not  do  the  same  ?  The  religion  of 
the  Hindoos  was  pure  and  unexceptionable; 
their  custom  of  exposing  children  made  no 
part  of  their  religious  code.  Those  to 
whom  he  had  spoken  of  it  excused  it  from 
the  miserable  state  of  the  country  at  that 
time,  and  from  the  fear  that  at  a  certain 
age  they  would  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  Mussulmen.  Neither  was  the  women, 
burning  themselves  on  the  death  of  their 
husbands  any  more  a  religious  rite  than 
suicide  was  a  part  of  Christianity.  It' 
might  be,  pr  it  ought  to  be,  prohibited  by 
proclamation  of  the  government.  As  to 
what  had  been  said  «f  the  dancing  girls  and 
their  indecent  postures,  he  had  never  seen 
any  thing  of  them,  or  they  had  no  effect 
upon  himw  If  gentlemen  would  look  at 
home,  and  only  attend  to  the  number  of 
loose  women  that  they  would  see  in  the 
street  that  night,  they  would  have  work 
enough  [a  laugh.]  He  considered  the 
account' of  Dr.  Buchanan  as  an  imposition 
on  this  coimtry  and  a  libel  on  India.  If 
we  wished  to  convert  the  natives  of  India, 
we  ought  first  to  reform  our  own  people 
there,  who  at  present  only  gave  them  an 
example  of  lying,  swearing,  drunkenness, 
and  other  vices.  In  the  D^n,  where  he 
resided,  with  a  capital  containing  300,000 
inhabitanu,  and  600,000  in  the  rest  of  the 
district,  there  were  only  88  commitmenu 
ior  every  speciua  of  crime  in  ten  years ; 


whereas  in  the  city  of  London  alone,  there 
were  ]  063  commitments  in  the  last  year. 
He  thought  the  good  to  be  done  to  the 
morals  of  the  people  very  little,  and  the 
danger  great.  The  insurrection  ofVel* 
lore  had  arisen  from  a  suspicion  of  a  de* 
sign  to  change  the  religion  of  the  coun- 
try. This,  at  first,  originated  merely  in 
the  alteration  of  the  form  of  a  cap  xtom 
square  to  round  ;  but  it  was  insinuated  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  other  evil  disposed 
persons,  that  it  was  a  prelude  to  a  total 
subversion  of  their  religious  rites  and 
customs.  The  .missionaries  were  not  the 
cause  of  the  unhappy  affair  at  Vellore  ; 
but  if  missionaries  were  to  be  allowed  to 
act  without  restriction  in  India,  this  feeling 
would  revive,  and  there  would  be  a  repe* 
lition  of  the  scene  of  Vellore  in  every  part 
of  India.  The  accounts  furnished  by  the 
missionaries  of  the  number  of  cooversioni 
were  not  implicitly  to  be  relied  on ;  for 
instance,  he  held  a  missionary  pnblicaiioo 
in  his  hands>  in  which  the  baptisms  of  25 
men  were  stated;  but  upon  enquiry  it 
would  be  found  that  these  2.5  men  belonged 
to  his  Majesty's  24th  regiment,  who  were 
probably  all  baptised  before  leaving  this 
country.  He  had  lived  20  years  in  India^ 
and*  be  had  li?ed  10  years  in  this  country 
since,  and  he  thought  the  moral  character 
of  the  Hindoos  a  great  deal  better  than 
the  moral  character  of  the  people  of  this 
country  in  general,  taking  them  high  and 
low.  He  was  more  anxious  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  30,000  of  his  fellow  country- 
men  in  India,  than  to  save  the  souls  of  all 
the  Hindoos  by  making  them  Christians 
at  so  dreadful  a  price. 

The  hon*  Frederick  DaugUu  addressed 
the  House  for  the  first  time.  He  con* 
tended  that  religion  was  not  the  original 
cause  of  the  disturbances  at  Vellore, 
though  it  was  afterwards  called  in.  He 
thought  missionaries  ought  rather  to  be 
tolerated  than  encouraged;  and  that  a 
number  of  chaplains  belonging  to  the  es- 
tablished religion  ought  to  be  appointed, 
with  fixed  residences,  that  the  civil  go- 
vernment might  always  be  able  to  lay 
their  hands  on  them.  He  could  not  but 
pay  great  deference  to  the  facts  quoted  by 
the  hon^  baronet,  especially  when  he  con- 
sidered how  great  a  length  of  time  that 
individual  had  resided  in  India;  but  in 
all  that  had  been  said  by  him,  lie  had  not 
heard  any  thing  that  ought  to  induce  the 
House  to  reject  the  plan  proposed  in  the 
Resolution  before  them. 
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Mr.  Wilberforce  rose  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows :* 

I  have  listened  with  no  little  pleasure  to 
the  hon.  gentleman,  who,  for  the  first  time, 
has  been  just  delivering  bis  sentiments; 
and  I  cordially  congratulate  him  on  the 
manifestation  of  talents  and  principles 
which,  I  trust,  will  render  him  a  valuable 
accession  to  this  House,  and  to  his  coun- 
try ;  but  before  I  proceed  to  the  more  di- 
rect discussion  of  the  question  before  as, 
he  will  allow  me  to  express  my  dissent 
from  his  opinion,  that  it  might  be  advisa- 
ble to  employ  our  regular  clergy  as  mis- 
'aionaries.  It  was  a  proposition,  indeed, 
which  naturally  recommended  iUelf  to  the 
mind  of  any  one,  who,  like  my  hon.  friend 
^nd  myself,  being  attached,  on  principle, 
to  the  church  of  England,  and  being 
deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the 
blessings  which  we  ourselves  derive  from 
it,  are  of  course  desirous  of  communicating 
the  same  blessings  to  others  of  our  fellow- 
aubjects. 

I  grant  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
and  among  the  Roman  Catholics  it  has 
been  the  reproach  of  the  Protestant 
churches,  that  they  have  taken  so  little 
interest  in  the  conversion  of  the  hfathen 
nations;  and  I  may  take  this  opportunity 
of  declaring  it  as  my  opinion,  that  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted,  that  our  excellent 
church  establishment  contains  within  it- 
self no  means  of  providing  fit  agents  for 
the  important  work  of  preaching  Chris- 
tianity to  the  heathen.  Nor  is  this  a  new 
opinion :  on  the  contrary,  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  stating  it  many  years  ago  to  two 
venerable  and  most  respected  prelates, 
the  late  archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
late  bishop  of  London ;  and  they  expressed 
themselves  favourably  of  a  proposition 
which  I  submitted  to  their  consideration, 
that  there  should  be  a  distinct  ordination 
for  missionaries,  which  should  empower 
them  to  perform  the  offices  of  the  church 
in  foreign  countries,  but  should  not  render 
them  capable  of  holding  church  prefer- 
ments, or  even  of  officiating  as  clergy- 
men in  this  kingdom.  It  is  obvious,  that 
the  qualifications  required  in  those  who 
discharge  the  duties  of  the  ministerial 
office  in  this  highly  civilized  community, 
where  Christianity  also  is  the  established 
religion  of  the  land,  are  very  different 
from   those  for  which  we  ought  chiefly 
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to  look,  in  men  whose  office  it  will  be 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  na- 
tions, which  they  will  find  anacquaiated 
with  the  first  principles  of  religion  and 
morality;  from  the  qualifications  vvbich 
we  should  require  in  instructors  who  wiH 
probably  be  cast  among  barbarians,  and, 
besides  having  to  encounter  the  grossest 
ignorance  and  its  attendant  vices^  will 
also  have  to  endure  great  bodily  hardships 
and  privations.  But  this  is  not  the  time 
for  enlarging  farther  on  this  pointy  or  oa 
the  suggestion  of  my  hon.  firiend.  It  will 
not,  I  know,  escape  him,  passing  over 
other  objections  to  the  measure,  that  it 
necessarily  implies,  that  the  missionaries 
who  are  to  officiate  in  India,  are  to  be  ex- 
pressly commissioned  and  employed  by 
the  state,  or  by  the  East  India  Company ; 
whereas,  I  am  persuaded,  we  shall  all  con- 
cur in  thinking,  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  spontaneous  benevolence  and  zeal  of 
individual  ChristianSi  controuled  of  course 
by  the  discretion  of  government,  to  en- 
gage in  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
to  the  natives  in  our  Indian  territories ; 
and  that  the  missionariesshould  be  clearly 
understood  to  be  armed  with  no  autho- 
rity, furnished  with  no  commission,  from 
the  governing  power  of  the  country. 

Allow  me,  Sir,  before  we  proceed  far- 
ther, to  eindeavour  to  do  away  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  thirteenth  Resolution,  which 
appears  generally  to  prevail,  that  the  only 
object  it  has  in  view  is,  to  secure,  to  such 
missionaries  as  the  Board  of  Controol  shall 
sanction,  permission  to  go  to  India,  and 
to  remain  there,  so  long  as  they  shall  con- 
tinue to  exercise  the  duties  of  their  office 
in  a  peaceable  and  orderly  manner.  This 
undoubtedly  is  one  object  of  the  Resolu- 
tion, bat  by  no  means  the  only,  perhaps 
not  the  principal,  one.  I  beg  you  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  very  terms  of  the  Resoto- 
tion,  expressly  state,  that  "  we  are  to  en- 
lighten and  inform  the  minds  of  the  sub- 
jects of  our  East  Indian  empire.''  And 
after  much  reflection,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  that,  from  enlightening  and  in- 
forming them,  in  other  words,  from  eda- 
cation  and  instruction,  fi'om  the  difiiuion 
of  knowledge,  from  the  progress  of  science 
more  especially  from  all  these  combined 
with  the  circulation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  the  native  languages,  I  uliimatelv  ex- 
pect even  more  than  lirom  the  direct  la- 
bours of  missionaries,  properly  so  called. 

By  enlightening  the  minds  of  the  na- 
tives>  we  should  root  out  their  errors,  with- 
out provoking  their  prejudices;  mod  it 
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would  be  iicpoasible  that  men  of  enlarged 
and  instracted  minds  could  continue  en- 
slaTed  by  such  a  monstrous  system  of  fol- 
lies and  superstitions  as  that  under  tbe 
yoke  of  wbich  tbe  natives  of  Htndostan 
now  groan.  They  would,  in  short,  be- 
come Christians,  if  I  may  so  express  my- 
self, without  knowing  it. 

Before  I  enter  further  into  the  argu- 
ment, more  especially  after  what  we  have 
lately  heard  from  several  of  my  oppo- 
nents, it  is  due  to  myself,  as  well  as  re- 
spectful to  the  House,  to  state,  that  though 
I  cannot,  like  them,  speak  of  India  from 
my  own  personal  observation,  yet  that  I 
do  not  presume  to  address  them  on  this 
important  question,  without  having  studied 
it  with  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering 
diligence.  That  my  attention  has  been 
long  directed  to  the  subject,  will  indeed 
sufficiently  appear,  when  I  remind  the 
House,  that  I  had  the  honour,  in  1793,  of 
moving  the  Resolution  of  late  so  often  re- 
ferred to,  which  declared  it  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  legislature,  to  diftuse  among  our 
East  Indian  fellow*subjects  the  blessing  of 
useful  knowledge  and  moral  improvement; 
a  Resolution  which,  with  little  or  no  op- 
position, wa»  repeatedly  sanctioned  by 
the  approbation  ^f  the  House  :  and  I  can 
truly  declare,  that  I  have  never  since  lost 
mght  of  this  great  object|  though  various 
circumstances  concurred  in  preventing  my 
again  bringing  it  before  the  House  :  above 
all,  that  of  my  being,  for  almost  the  whole 
of  that  period,  engased  in  the  pursuit  of 
an  object  of  a  kindred, nature. 

Before  I  enter  into  the  argument,  let  me 
also  clear  away  another  n^isconception 
which  has  sometimes  prevailed,  by  dis- 
tinctly and  most  solemnly  assuring  the 
House,  that,  in  the  work  of  conversion,  I 
abjure  all  ideas  of  compulsion  ;  I  disclaim 
all  use  of  the  authority,  nay,  even  of  the 
influence,  of  government.  I  would  trust 
altogether  to  the  effects  of  reason  and 
truth,  relying  much  on  the  manifest  ten- 
dency of  the  principles  and  precepts  of 
Christianity  to  make  men  good  and  happy, 
and  on  their  evident  superiority  in  these 
respects^  more  especially  when  the  minds 
of  the  natives  shall  become  more  enlarged 
and  instructed  than  they  are  at  present, 
over  the  monstrous  and  absurd  supersti- 
tions of  their  native  faith. 

And  now.  Sir,  let  me  enter  into  the  dis- 
cussion, by  assuring  the  House,  that  there 
never  was  a  subject  which  better  deserved 
the  attention  of  a  British  parliament  than 
that  on  which  we  are  now  d  eliberatiog.  Im- 
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mense  regions,  with  a  population  amount- 
ing, as  we  are  assured,  to  sixty  millions  of 
souls,  have  providentially  come  under  our 
dominion.  They  are  deeply  sunk,  and 
by  their  religious  superstitions  fast  bound, 
in  the  lowest  depths  of  moral  and  social 
wretchedness  and  degradation.  Must  we 
not  then  be  prompted  hy  every  motive, 
and  urged  by  every  feeling  that  can  in- 
fluence the  human  heart,  to  endeavour  to 
raise  these  wretched  beings  out  of  their 
present  miserable  condition,  and  above  all 
to  communicate  to  them  those  blessed 
truths  which  would  not  only  improve 
their  understandings  and  elevate  their 
minds,  but  would,  in  ten  thousand  ways, 
promote  their  temporal  well-being,  and 
point  out  to  them  a  sure  path  to  everlast- 
ing happiness  ? 

But  our  opponents  confidently  assure 
us,  that  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  pains; 
for  that  the  natives  of  Hindostan  are  so 
firmly,  nay,  so  unalterably,  attached  to 
their  own  religious  opinions  and  practices, 
however  unreasonable  they  may  appear  to 
us,  that  thehr  conversion  is  ^utterly  im- 
practicable. 

I  well  know.  Sir,  and  frankly  acknow- 
ledge, the  inveterate  nature  of  the  evils 
with  which  we  have  to  contend;  that 
their  religious  system  and  customs  have 
continued  with  little  alteration,^  for  pet- 
baps  thousands  of  years ;  that  they  have 
diffused  themselves  so  generally  through- 
out all  their  institutions  and  habits,  as  to 
leaven,  as  it  were,  the  whole  mass  both 
of  their  public  and  private  lives:  but» 
nevertheless.  Sir,  I  boldly  affirm,  that  this 
position,  that  their  attachment  to  their  own 
institutions  is  so  fixed  that  it  cannot  be 
oyercome,  is  a  gross  error,  abundantly 
falsified  by  much,  and  even  by  recent, 
experience.  I  beg  the  House  to  attend  to 
this  point  the  more  carefully,  because  it 
serves  as  a  general  test  by  which  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  the  opinions  so  confidently 
promulgated  by  the  greater  part  of  those 
gentlemen  who  have  spoken  of  Indian  af- 
fairs, both  in  this  House  and  out  of  i^ 
from  personal  experience.  This  is  a  per- 
suasion universally  prevalent  among  them ; 
and  if  it  can  be  disproved,  as  easily,  as  it 
will  shortly  I  trust  appear  to  yon  to  be,  it 
will  follow,  that  those  gentlemen,  how- 
ever respectable  where  their  undersund- 
ings  have  fair  play,  in  point  both  of  na- 
tural talents  and  acquired  knowledge  (aud 
no  man«admits  their  claim  to  both  mora 
willingly  than  myself),  are  here  under  the 
influence  of  prejudice,  and  are  not  there- 
(3H) 
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fore  entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  w^igbt 
as  if  tbpy  were  free  from  all  undue  bias. 

And  first,  ^ir,  it  might  afford  a  strong 
presuibption  against  the  absolute  inrinci- 
bility  of  the  religions  principles  and  cos- 
toms  of  the  Hindoos,  that  great  and  bene- 
ficial reforms  bare  been  effected  in  Ta- 
rioQs  o^her  most  inOportant  instances  hi 
whidi  their  existing  systems  were,  so  far 
as  we  know,  equally  dear  to  them,  and 
which  were  conceived  to  be  equally  un- 
changeable ;  for  even  in  these,  their  reK- 
glon  was  more  or  less  implicated,  because, 
as  I  before  remarked,  it  has  been  most  art- 
Iblly  diffused  throughout  all  their  other 
institutions. 

In  proof  of  this  ataertion,  it  may  be  suf- 
ficient Cb  specify  that  mighty  change  in- 
troduced about  twenty  years  ago,  by 
which  the  British  ffovemment  granted  to 
all  classes  of  Ismdbolders  an  hereditary 
property  in  their  estates  ;  a  privilege  till 
then  unknown  in  Asia :  the  rents  to  be 
paid  to  government,  which,  as  sovereign 
of  the  country,  was  proprietor  of  the  soil 
throughout  all  India,  were  equitably  and 
unalterably  settled;  and  I  ought  net  to 
omit  to  state,  that  care  was  taken  to  secure 
to  the  inferior  occupants,  no  less  than  to 
Ibe  great  ch'reflains,  the  secure  possession 
of  th«ir  properties  without  any  increase  of 
their  rents. 

Again :  the  most  important  reforms  have 
been  introduced  into  tlie  judicial  system; 
and  in  the  military,  even  the  most  con- 
firmed religious  principles  and  habits  have 
in  some  particulars  been  quietly  over- 
come, ana  have  fallen  into  disuse,  with 
little  or  no  observation.  Nay,  the  general 
spirit  of  our  government,  as  it  respects  the 
natives,  has  for  some  time  been  such,  as 
even  that  passionate  lover  of  liberty,  sir 
William  Jooes,  dared  not  to  anticipate  in 
the  case  of  the  natives  of  India ;  whom 
with  pain,  he,  but  a  few  years  before,  had 
pronounced  to  be  given  up  to  an  unmiti- 
gated and  unalterable  despotism. 

But  it  is  not  only  where  their  religion 
bas  been  indirectly  concerned,  that  it  has 
appeared  that  their  institutions  are  suscep- 
tible of  the  same  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  every  other  country;  but 
also,  in  many  instances  in  which  religion 
has  been  directly  in  question.  How  else 
can  we  account  for  that  immense  number 
of  MahomeUns,  estimated  at  from  ten  to 
fifteen  millions,  scattered  over  India,  most 
of  whom  are  supposed  by  the  be^  judges 
|o  be  converts  from  the  Hindoo  faith? 
And  let  me  remind  you  of  the  stern  and 
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persecuting  spirit  of  MahometanitBi,  and 
of  the  increased  difficulty  which  woakl 
be  hereby  occasioned ;  since  ft  it  now  an 
established  truth,  that  persecntion  coon- 
teracts  her  own  purpose  and  promolea  the 
prevalence  of  the  reKgion  she  woald  sup- 
press. 

Again  :  what  shall  we  say  of  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Seiks,  so  numerous,  as  to  be 
supposed  able  to  raise  200,000  horse^  who 
within  a  few  centorries  have  forsaken  the 
Hindoo  faith,  and  freed  themselTes  from 
its  burthensome  restrictions  ?* 

The  followers  of  Budha  abo,  who  reject 
Caste,  are  very  numerous ;  and  vrithin  the 
pale  of  the  Hindoo  faith  itaelf,  difierent 
sects  spring  up  from  time  to  time  asm 
other  countries.  Mr.  Orme  says, ''  Every 
province  has  fifty  sects  of  Gentoos,  and 
every  sect  adheres  to  different  observ- 
ances." 

But  we  have  still  surer  grounds  of  hope ; 
we  have  still  better  reasons  than  these  for 
believing,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
or  principles  of  a  Hindoo  which  renders  it 
impossible  for  him  to  become  a  Christian; 
for  it  is  notorious,  that  from  the  earliesl 
times  there  have  been  many  churches  of 
native  Christians  in  India.  For  the  whole 
of  the  last  century,  the  work  of  conversioQ 
has  been  going  on  with  more  or  less 
success;  and  at  this  moment,  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  native  Christians 
in  the  East  Indies. 

But  here  again,  in  justice  to  my  argu- 
ment, I  cannot  but  remind  the  House  of 
the  signal  example  which  this  instance  sfw 
fords  of  the  utter  ignorance  of  onr  oppo- 
nents on  the  subject  we  are  now  consioer^ 
ing :  for  a  gentleman  of  high  character, 
of  acknowledged  talents  and  information, 
who  had  passed  thhrty  years  in  India,  and 
who  having  fairly  made  his  way  to  the 
first  situations,  possessed  for  full  ten  years 
a  scat  in  the  Supreme  Council  in  Bengal, 
stated  at  your  bar,  thilt  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  existence  of  a  native  Chris- 
tian in  India,  until  aAer  his  return  to  Eng- 
land ;  he  then  learned  the  fact,  to  which, 
however,  he  seemed  to  give  but  a  doubting 
kind  of  assent,  from  the  writings  of  Dr. 

*  Sir  J.  Malcolm's  highly  interesting 
publication  concerning  the  Seiks,  suggests 
many  most  important  considerations  re- 
specting the  mischiefs  which,  if  not  pro- 
vided against  by  timely  precautions,  may 
hereafter  result  from  the  galling  and  se- 
vere pressure  of  the  system  of  Castes  oa 
the  lower  orders  of  India. 
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BuGhanao.  Can  any  thing  more  ckarly 
prove,  that  gentlemen,  instead  of  seriously 
turoiBg  their  minds  to  the  subject,  and 
opening  their  eyes  to  the  perception  of 
truth,  have  imbibed  the  generally  prevail- 
ing prejudices  of  men  around  them,  with- 
out question,  and  have  thus  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  led  away  to  the  most  erro- 
neous conclusions. 

liel  me  mention  also  another  circum- 
stance, which  well  deserves  consideration. 
If  the  assertion  of  our  opponents  were  cor- 
rect, that  the  sensibility  of  the  natives  of 
India  in  all  that  regards  their  religion,  is 
so  extremely  great  that  they  can  scarcely 
listen  with  temper  or  patience  to  any  ar- 
guments that  are  urged  against  it,  it  would 
naturally  follow,  that  the  Christian  mis- 
sionaries, if,  even  from  the  dread  of  pu- 
nishment, their  lives  should  be  safe,  would 
be  universally  regarded  with  jealousy  and 
detestation ;  whereas,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
confute  the  unreasonable  prejudices  of  our 
opponents,  the  most  jealous,  laborious,  and 
successful  missionaries  have  commonty 
been,  among  all  classes  of  the  natives,  the 
most  esteemed  and  beloved  of  all  the 
Europeans;  and,  let  me  repeat  it,  this  is 
not  only  true  of  the  ever  memorable 
Swarts,  but  of  Gericke,  of  Kolhoff,  &c., 
as  well  asof  Ziegenbalg  and  bis  colleagues, 
the  miAsionariesof  a  preceding  generation. 
Swartz's  eulogium  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  pronounce,  because  our  opponents 
themselves  are  loud  in  his  praise.  And  it 
is  acknowledged  that,  during  his  long  and 
laborious  ministry,  he  was  among  the  na- 
tives, from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  an 
object  of  the  highest  respect  and  warmest 
a£^tioo. 

But  an  hon.  baronet  rather  insinuates, 
that  Mr.  Swarts's  popularity  among  the 
natives  might  arise  from  points  in  his  cha- 
racter which  were  less  estimable  in  a  re- 
ligious view.  Swartz,  says  the  hon. 
baronet,  was  a  politician.  Yes,  Sir;  I 
thank  the  hon.  baronet  for  reminding  me 
of  it;  Swartz  was  a  politician,  but  not  a 
volunteer  in  that  service:  he  became  la 
politician  at  the  earnest  and  importunate 
intreaty  of  the  Eist  India  government; 
because,  having  to  negociate  wiih  Hyder 
Ally,  they  could  find  no  one,  in  whose  in- 
tegrity and  veracity  that  chieftain  would 
confide,  but  Swartz  the  .missionary  ;  he 
therefore  became  a  politician,  and  an  ac- 
credited envoy,  because,  as  a  missionary, 
be  had  secured  to  himself  the  ani versa! 
confidence  betb  of  Mahometam  and  of 
Uindoofc 
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But  even  Swartz's  converts,  it  is  alleged^ 
were  all  of  the  lowest  class  of  the  people, 
wretches  who  had  lost  caste,  or  were  below 
it ;  and  the  samQ  assertion  is  generally 
made  concerning  the  native  Christians  at 
this  day.  This  again.  Sir,  is  one  of  th^sa 
wretched  prejudices  which  receive  eaay 
credence,  because  they  fall  in  with  the 
preconceived  notions  of  the  receiver,  and 
pass  current  from  man  to  man  without 
being  questioned,  in  spite  of  the  plainest 
and  most  decisive  refiitation.  Even  ouv 
opponents  themselves  will  refer  to  |tfr. 
Swartz's  own  authority ;  and  that  excel- 
lent  man  having  happened  to  read  in 
India  much  such  a  speech  concerning  mis- 
sionaries as  the  hon.  baronet  has  this  ilay 
uttered,  which  had  been  made  in  the  In- 
dia-House the  year  before,  by  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery Campbell,  be  positively  contra- 
dicted all  those  stale  asetrtions  m  dispa« 
ragement  of  the  missionaries  and  their 
followers,  which  had  been  so  generally 
circulated ;  among  the'  rest,  this  of  tbo 
low  degraded  quality  of  their  converts; 
by  stating  that  if  Mr.  Campbell  had  even 
on^e  attended  their  church,  he  would 
have  observed,  that  more  than  two  thirds 
were  of  the  higher  caste,  and  so  it  was,  he 
said,  at  Tjranqoebar  and  Vepery.  In  like 
manner.  Dr.  Kerr,  who  was  officially  com* 
missioned  by  the  Madras  government,  in 
1806,  to  visit  the  Malabar  coast,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  obtainii^  every  possible 
information  in  regard  to  the  establishment, 
&c.  of  the  Christian  religion  in  that  part 
of  the  peninsula,  aft^r  stating,  that  the 
character  of  the  qative  Christians,  whaae 
numbers,  according  to  the  best  accounts, 
are  estimated  at  from  70  to  80,000,  is 
marked  by  a  striking  superiority  over  the 
heathens  m  every  moral  excellence,  and 
that  they  are  remarkable  for  their  vera* 
city  and  plain  dealing*  adds,  "  They  are 
respected  very  highly  by  the  Nairs"  (the 
nobility  of  the  country),  "  who  do  nol 
consider  theposelves  denied  by  associating 
with  them,  tboMgb  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Nairs  are  the  mo8|  particular  of  all  the 
Hindoos  in  this  respect ;  and  the  Riyahf 
of  Travancore  and  Cochin  admit  them  x% 
rank  next  to  Nairs*.'* 
'  Again  :  a  letter  from  a  respectable  gen* 
tleman  in  India  to  the  venerable  and 
justly  honoured  dean  of  Westminster,  Dr. 
Vincent,  published  in  the  Report  of  1799 
of  the  Society  for  promoting  Chriaiian 

«  See  Dr.  Kerr's  Report  to  the  Madras 
gofoniBwot^  dated  November  3,  1800. 
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knowledge^  mentions  the  almost  universal 
prevalence  of  the  grossest  misconceptions^ 
conperning  the  native  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  strongly  opposes  thetn.  After 
stating  that  the  number  is  very  consi- 
derable, he  adds ;  "  That  they  consist  of 
the  lower  or  Pariar  cast  is  a  vulgar  error  ; 
and  instead  of  being,  as  is  often  asserted, 
despised  and  contemptuously  treated  by 
their  fellow  natives,  they  are  universally 
respected/'  He  proceeds,  however: 
"  You  may  ask  five  gentlemen  out  of  six, 
vi^ho  return  from  India,  their  opinion  of  the 
state  of  the  native  Christians ;  their  reply 
will  probably  be,  that  they  see  no  use  in 
the  endeavours  to  propagate  Christianity 
there ;  and  this  will  be  followed  by  a  re- 
petition of  the  common  place  idea,  trans- 
ferred from  one  to  another  without  exa- 
mmation,  « What  can  a  black  fellow 
know  about  Christianity  ?'  '*  I  dwell  the 
more.  Sir,  on  this  topic,  because,  how 
little  soever  deserving  of  notice  these  pre- 
judices may  appear  to  the  eye  of  truth  and 
reason,  they  are  in  fact  the  most  powerful 
enemies  with  which  we  have  to  contend. 
Dr.  Vincent's  correspondent  truly  re- 
marks ;  "  It  is  from  this  sort  of  cant  and 
jargon  of  ignorance  and  indifierence,  that 
false  ideas  respecting  the  native  converts 
have  been  instilled  into  the  minds  of  many 
at  home/'  Miserable,  however,  as  this 
jargon  may  be  in  the  estimation  of  Dr. 
Vincent's  correspondent,  it  is  not  to  be 
despised,  when  its  tendency  is  to  detain 
an  immense  region  of  the  earth  In  darkness 
and  degradation.  What  we  have  heard 
in  this  House  may  convince  us,  though  it 
IS  with  pain  and  shame  that  we  witness 
the  anomaly,  that  men  of  excellent  under- 
standings and  of  liberal  and  well-in- 
formed minds  can  be  misled  by  these 
groundless  prepossessions.  Even  the  ex- 
cellent historian.  Dr.  Robertson,  did  not 
escape  this  contagion.  Though  commonly 
he  is  most  justly  to  be  respected  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  statements,  he  seems, 
though  reluctantly,  to  admit  the  imprac- 
ticability of  converting  the  natives  of 
India;  and  states,  that  in  200  years,  the 
converts  amount  but  to  about  12,000  in 
number;  whom  also,  if  I  mistake  not,  he 
represents  to  be  of  the  very  lowest  of  the 
people,  and,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
most  decisive  testimony,  to  be,  even  after 
their  conversion,  a  disgrace  to  the  Chris- 
tian name.  I  could  multiply  lacts  and 
arguments ;  but  I  trust.  Sir,  I  have  al- 
ready decidedly  established,  that  this  no«- 
tion  of  its  bemg  impracticable  to  conyert 
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the  Hindoos  is  a  Tain  and  gronndless 
theory  ;  and  that,  in  maintaining  the  op- 
posite position,  my  friends  and  I  stand  on 
the  solid  and  sure  ground  of  abundant  and 
indisputable  experience. 

But  our  opponents  encouraging  oneano^ 
ther  ih  their  error,  take  still  higher  ground; 
Jind  affirm,  that  if  it  were  practicable  to 
convert  the  Hindoos  to  Christianity,  it  is 
not  desirable.  The  principles  of  the 
Hindoos  are  so  good,  their  morals  are  so 
pure;  better  than  our  own,  as  we  are  told 
by  more  than  one  hon.  gentleman ;  that 
to  attempt  to  communicate  to  them  our 
religion  and  our  morality,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  superfluous,  perhaps  a  mischieveiif, 
attempt. 

This,  by  the  way,  is  no  new  doctrine; 
but,  considering  iu  origin,  it  is  not  alto- 
gether without  shame,  as  well  as  grief,  that 
I  find  it  receiving  any  countenance  in  this 
assembly.  It  sprang  up  among  the 
French  sceptical  philosophers,  by  whom 
it  was  used  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
Christianity,  by  shewing,  that  in  coantries 
which  were  wholly  strangers  to  its  light, 
the  people  were  in  general  more  ^ntle 
and  peaceable,  and  innocent  and  amiable^ 
than  in  those  countries  which  had  for  the 
longest  period  professed  the  Christian 
faith.  After  the  practical  comment,  how- 
ever, which  a  neighbouring  kingdom  has 
afforded  of  the  dt>ctrines  of  the  French 
philosophers,  the  opinions  of  our  oppo- 
nents will  not  experience  a  more  fiiToora- 
ble  reception  in  this  House,  or  in  this 
country,  on  acconnt  of  their  issuing  from 
such  a  source. 

But  really.  Sir,  I  can  only  say,  that  if 
the  principles  and  morals  of  oar  East 
Indian  fellow-subjects  were  indeed  so  ad* 
mirable,  if  they  were  ever  better  than  our 
own,  it  would  be  a  fact  that  would  belie 
the  experience  of  all  other  times  and  cooa- 
tries.  When  was  there  ever  yet  a  nation 
en  which  the  light  of  Christianity  never 
shone^  which  was  not  found  in  a  state  of 
the  grossest  moral  darkness,  debased  by 
principles  and  practices  and  manners  the 
most  flagitious  and  cruel?  Is  not  this 
true  of  all  the  most  polished  nations  of  an- 
tiquity? Did  not  more  than  one  prac- 
tice prevail  among  them,  sanctioned  often 
by  the  wisest  and  the  best  among  tben^ 
which  in  all  Christian  countries  would 
now  be  punished  as  a  capital  crime  ?  Bat, 
Sir,  have  not  moral  causes  their  sore  and 
infallible  effects  ?  Is  it  not  notortoos  that 
the  nations  of  India  have,  from  the  reir 
earliest  tio^,  groaned  under  the  doobfa 
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yoke  of  political  and  reiigioas  despotism  ? 
And  can  it  then  be  maintained,  that  these 
mast  not  have  produced  a  proportionate 
degradation  of  their  moral  character? 
And  is  it  in  a  British  House  of  Commons, 
above  all  other  places,  where  such  a  doc- 
trine as  this  is  maintained  ?  Are  we  so 
little  sensible  of  the  value  of  the  free  con- 
stitution and  religious  liberty  which  we 
enjoy,  and  so  little  thankful  for  them,  as  to 
tolerate  such  propositions?  No,  Sir:  I 
trust  we  shall  be  protected  by  our  feel- 
ings, no  less  than  by  our  understandings, 
against  being  carried  away  by  any  such 
delusions.  No«  Sir:  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  not 
to  be  so  outraged ;  and,  in  truth,  we  find 
the  morals  and  manners  of  the  natives  of 
India  just  such  as  we  might  have  been  led 
to  expect  from  a  knowledge  of  the  dark 
and  degrading  superstitions,  as  well  as  of 
the  political  bondage,  under  which  they 
have  been  so  long  bowed  down.  To 
which  I  may  add,  that,  such  is  the  nature 
of  their  institutions  and  custom^,  that  not 
religion  only,  but  common  humanity, 
should  prompt  us  to  exert  all  legitimate 
methods  for  producing  the  discontinuance 
of  them. 

But  honourable  gentlemen  have  read  us 
passages  firom  their  religious  books^  some 
of  which  breathe  a  strain  of  pure  and 
even  sublime  morality.  The  Institutes  of 
Akbar  also  have  been  cjuoted  upon  us,  and 
a  learned  work  by  a  Bengal  ofiicer  has 
been  published,  resting  almost  entirely  on 
this  basis,  with  large  extracu  from  the  sa- 
cred writings  of  the  Hindoos. 

Let  me  beg  the  attention  of  the  House, 
•while  I  ask  such  of  our  opponents  as  urge 
this  argument,  whether  they  did  or  did  not 
luiow  that  which  is  an  undfeniable  fact  (I 
refer  to  Mr.  Halhed's  translation  of  the 
Hindoo  laws),  that  if  a  Soodra  should  get 
byJieart,  nay,  if  he  should  read,  or  even 
listen  to  the  sacred  books,  the  law  con- 
demns him  to  a  most  cruel  death.  If  our 
opponents  were  ignorant  of  this,  it  shews 
how  little  they  are  qualified  to  be  safe 
guides  to  us  in  the  road  we  are  now  travel- 
ling :  if  they  knew  it,  was  it  candid,  nay. 
Sir,  was  it  fair,  to  quote  these  passages  of 
aoblime  morality,  in  proof  of  the  superior 
moral  state  of  the  bulk  of  the  East  Indian 
population?  Why,  Sir,  it  is  much  the 
same  in  India  (only  worse)  as  it  was 
among  the  most  polished  nations  of  the 
Pagan  world.  There,  they  bad  their  exo- 
teric and  their  esoteric  doctrines;  and 
mkilit,  in  the  writings  of  their  pbiloso- 


phers/we  meet  witl^  passages  of  high 
moral  excellence,  we  know,  that  the  moral 
opinions  and  practice  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people  were  such  as  would  appear  to  us  at 
this  day  almost  insufierably  depraved,  ab* 
surd,  and  monstrous.  Where  can  we  find 
more  elevated  strains  than  in  the  lofty  spe- 
culations of  the  imperial  philosopher  An- 
toninus ?  And  in  return  for  the  Instituted 
of  Akbar  I  might  name  those  of  Tamer- 
lane, justly  declared  by  one  of  our  oppo- 
nents to  be  one  of  the  most  bloody  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  a  throne,  which  are 
yet  declared  by  Mr.  Gibbon  to  form  one 
of  the  most  perfect  systems  ever  published 
on  the  basis  of  absolute  monarchy. 

The  topic  we  are  now  considering  is  of 
so  great  importance,  that  in  justice  to  my 
argument,  I  must  be  permitted  to  enlarge 
upon  it;  though,  after  all,  I  must  leave 
much  unsaid,  in  order  that  I  may  not 
trespass  on  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
too  largely ;  and  as  the  authority  of  seve- 
ral gentlemen,  long  resident  in  India,  is 
urged  upon  us  in  proof  of  the  probity  and 
superior  morality  of  the  natives  of  India,  I 
must  beg  leave  to  bring  forward  my  au- 
thorities also.  And  when  the  House  shall 
have  heard  all  I  have  to  adduce,  I  am  con- 
fident, that  not  a  doubt  will  remain  in  their 
minds,  that  my  representation  of  the  moral 
character  of  the  natives  of  India  is  borne 
out  by  an  irresistible  weiaht  of  unobjec- 
tionable testimony.  And  first.  Sir,  let  me 
quote  to  you  some  general  opinions  of  the 
moral  state  of  the  Hindoos,  which  have 
been  given  by  authors  of  established 
credit,  as  well  as  by  others  whose  autho- 
rity is  still  higher,  persons  who  held  high 
stations  in  the  Company's  service  for  many 
years,  and  who,  from  having  lived  so  long, 
and  having  had  so  much  intercourse  with 
them,  must  be  supposed  to  have  been  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  their  real  character. 
Several  of  the  passages  which  I  am  about 
to  read  to  you,  are  contained  in  a  most 
valuable  document  lately  laid  before  the 
House,  the  work  of  a  dear  and  most  ho- 
noured friend  of  mine,  a  member  of  this 
House''^,  whose   excellent  understanding 

*  I  refer  to  a  Memoir,  by  Mr.  Grant, 
on  the  Moral  State  of  India,  the  causes 
which  have  produced,  and  suggestions  lor 
improving  it.  The  Memoir  was  princi-^ 
pally  written  as  long  ago  as  1792,  soon 
after  his  return  from  India,  and  was  laid 
before  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1797.  It 
contains  withm  a  small  compass,  a  larg» 
store  of  most  valuable  information  con- 
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and  acknowledged  worth  eniiile  all  his 
opinions  to  be  received  with  the  utmost 
deference,  and  whose  long  residence  in 
India  and  familiar  acquaintaaca  with  ita 
inhabitants  have  rendered  him  pecoliarly 
competent  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on 
ibe  point  which  we  are  now  considering. 

The  first  witness  I  shall  bring  forward 
is  the  traveller  Bernier,  an  author  of  such 
established  credit  that  his  work  was  al- 
lowed to  be  received  as  evidence  at  Mr. 
Hastings's  trial.  He,  who  travelled  among 
the  natives  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago,  places  thejcharacter  of  the  people 
in  general,  and  more  especially  that  of  the 
brahmins,  in  the  most  unfavourable  light ; 
but  as  he  no  where  gives  a  summary  view 
of  it,  I  will  only  refer  generally  to  his 
high  authority.  The  same  unfavourable 
character  of  them,  and  more  especially  of 
the  brahmins,  is  also  expressed  by  Mr. 
Scrafton*,  whose  instructive  work  was  pub- 
liafaed  about  fifty  years  ago;  and  Mr. 
Orme,  the  excellent  hutorian  of  the  Car- 
natic,  leads  us  to  form  a  siill  lower  esti- 
mate of  their  moral  qualities.  "  Were 
not  the  Oentoos  infamous  for  the  want  of 
generosity  and  gratitude  in  all  the  com- 
merces of  friendship;  were  they  not  a 
tricking,  deceitful  people  in  all  their  deal- 
ings; their  charity  cduld  not  be  deemed 
to  arise  from  the  influence  of  superstitton,'^ 
-^Orme's  India,  toL  4,  4to.  p.  4S4'. 

"  Every  offence  is  capable  of  being  ex- 
piated by  largesses  to  the  brahmins,  pre- 
scribed by  themselves  according  to  their 
own  measures  of  avarice  and  sensuality/' 

Orme's  character  of  the  East-Indian 
Mahomedans  is  still  more  unfavourable 
than  that  of  the  brahm.ins.  *'  A  domineer- 
ing insolence  towards  all  who  are  in  sub- 
jection to  them,  ungovernable  wilfulness, 
inhumanity,  cruelty,  murders,  and  assassi- 
nation, perpetrated  with  the  same  calm- 
neis  and  subtlety  as  the  rest  of  their  poK- 
tics,  and  insensibility  to  remorse  for  these 
crimes,  which  are  scarcely  considered 
otherwise  than  as  necessary  accidents  in 
the  course  of  life ;  sensual  excesses,  which 
fevolt  against  nature;   unbounded  thirst 

earning  the  religion  and  laws,  the  social 
and  moral  state  and  character,  of  the  Htn^ 
doos.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped,  tliat  his 
great  modesty  may  not  prevent  his  pub- 
lishing to  the  world  this  vdnable  ckicii- 
ment,  and  thereby  obtaining  for  it  a  more 
general  perusal. 

*  Reflections  on  the  Govemmenti  of 
Hindoitan,  by  Luke  Scrafton,  «sq. 
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of  power,  and  a  rapacsous^ess  of  wealth 
equal  to  the  extravagance  of  his  propen- 
sities and  vices !  '*  •*  This  is  the  character 
of  an  Indian  Moor/'—- Orme,  on  the  Man- 
ners, &c.  of  the  Indian  Moors,  Ibid.  p. 
423.* 

Governor  Holwell  gives  a  summary  ac^ 
count  of  the  native  East  Indian  character 
in  such  clear  terms  that  his  own  words 
shall  be  quoted  ;  and  let  it  be  remember* 
ed  that  Holwell's  mind,  to  say  the  leasl, 
was  not  in  any  degree  biassed  by  his  at- 
tachment to  the  Christian  system,  as  com* 
pared  with  that  of  the  natives  of  India  :-^ 
"  A  race  of  people,  who,  from  their  in* 
fancy,  are  utter  strangers  to  the  idea  of 
common  faith  and  honesty.  The  Gentoos 
in  general  are  as  dangerous  and  wicked  a 
people  as  any  race  of  people  in  the  known 
world,  if  not  eminently  more  so,  espe- 
cially the  common  run  of  brahmins.  We 
can  truly  aver,  that  during  almost  five 
years  that  we  presided  in  the  judicial 
cuM^herry  court  of  Calcutta^  never  any 
murder  or  other  atrocious  crime  came  be- 
fore us,  but  it  was  proved  In  the  end,  a 
brahmin  was  at  the  bottom  of  it.'' 

Lord  Clive'sf  testimony  is  givmi  in  the 
same  clear  and  compendious  language :— - 
<«  The^inhabitants  of  this  country  we  know, 
by  long  experience,  have  no  attachment 
to  any  obligation*'' 

An  equally  unfavourable  character  of 
them  is  given  by  ffovernor  Verelst  %,  eap^ 
cially  in  respect  of  avarice,  treachery,  and 
ingratitude. 

Mr.  Shore  H  (now  Lord  Teignmonth) 

1)ainU  their  character  in  still  darker  oo- 
ours : — **  The  natives  are  timid  and  ser- 
vile :  individuals  have  little  sense  of  ho* 
nour,  and  the  nation  is  wholly  void  of 
public  vlitnt.  They  make  not  the  least 
scruple  of  lying,  where  falsehood  is  at- 
tended with  advantage.  To  lie,  stealj, 
plunder,  ravi^,  or  murder,  are  not  deemed 
sufficient  crimes  to  merit  expulsion  firom 
society." 


*  Well  might  Mr.  Orme  exclaim,  after 
so  humiliating  a  picture  of  human  de- 
pravity, **  How  grateful,  how  noble,  are 
the  reflections  iiUpired  by  such  a  retro- 
spect, in  favour  of  the  cause  of  Chris* 
tianity,  and  in  favour  of  the  caose  of  liber* 
ty  !"-.Orme's  India,  vol.  4,  p.  430. 

t  See  Bolt's  Considerations;  vol.  %. 

X  See  VereUt's  View  of  the  English 
Government  in  BengaL 

II  See  the  Parliamentary  proceedings 
against  Mr.  Hastings. 
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"  With  a  Hindoo  alt  is  centered  in  him- 
self;  his  own  interest  is  his  gaide/'  With 
other  particulars  of  a  similar  complexion. 

Sir  John  Macpherson,  who  was  gorer* 
nor-general  between  twenty  and  thirty 
years  ago,  commenting  on  the  foregoing 
description,  thus  confirms  the  accuracy  of 
the  delineation:  "I  am  afraid  that  the 
picture  which  he  (Mr«  Shore)  draws,  and 
the  low  ebb  at  which  he  states  the  popular 
Tfrtues  of  the  Bengalese,  are  not  fictitious 
representations/' 

liOrd  Comwalfis  proved  by  his  conduct 
that  he  considered  the  natiTcs  as  unworthy 
of  all  coofideace;  for,  contrary  to  the 
general  usage  of  men  occupying  such  sta- 
tions as  he  filled,  he  never  reposed  any 
trust  in  any  one  of  them,  nor  placed  a 
single  individual,  either  Hindoo  or  Maho- 
medan,  about  bis  person,  above  the  rank 
of  a  menial  servant. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  unworthy  of  notice, 
that  a  character  equally  unfevourabte  of 
the  natives  of  Hindostan^  was  given  four 
hundred  years  ago  by  their  great  con- 
queror Tamerlane.  "  The  native  of  Hin- 
dostan,"  he  says,  "has  no  pretensions  to 
humanity  but  the  figure;  whilst  impos- 
ture, fraud,  and  deception,  are  by  him 
considered  as  meritorious  accomplish- 
ments.''—The  foregoing  compilation  of 
•authorities  is  closed  by  my  hon.  friend, 
with  the  following  compendious  delinea- 
tion of  the  native  Indian  character. 

*'  Upon  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  re- 
cognizing in  the  people  of  Hindostan  a 
race  of  men  lamentably  degenerate  and 
base ;  retaining  but  a  feeble  sense  of  moral 
obligation ;  obstinate  in  the  disregard  of 
what  they  know  to  be  right ;  governed  by 
malevolent  and  licentious  passions;  strong- 
ly exemplifying  the  effects  produced  on 
society  by  great  and  general  corruption 
of  manners;  sunk  in  misery  by  their 
vic^,  in  a  country  peculiarly  calculated 
by  its  natural  advantages  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  its  inhabitants." 

jSut  we  are  far  from  having  laboured 
through  the  long  and  melancholy  succes- 
sion or  witnesses,  who  attest  the  moral  de- 
gradation of  the  natives  of  India.  Several 
of  the  passages  I  have  already  recited  are 
accounts  of  earlier  times;  and  it  might 
perhaps  be  hoped,  that  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  natives  has  been  improved, 
in  consequence  of  their  having  lived  so 
long  under  our  government.  Alas,  Sir! 
grieved  I  am  to  be  under  the  necessity  of 
stating,  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  fact. 
I  might,  I  fear,  go  still  farther,  and  affirm. 


tl^at  the  moral  standard  of  the  natives  has 
been  even  deteriorated  of  late  years.  The 
first  witness  whom  I  shall  call  tn  proof  of 
the  present  depraved  state  of  the  natives 
of  India,  is  a  gentleman  well  known  in 
this  House  for  his  talents  and  his  elo-i 
quence,  and  whom  there  is  reason,  I  trusty 
to  believe,  that  we  shall  shortly  have  the 
honour  of  indoding  in  our  number:  I 
scarcely  need  explain,  that  I  am  speaking 
of  sir  James  Mackintosh.  He,  it  is  well 
known,  lately  presided  on  the  bench  of 
justice  in  Bombay;  and  in  a  charge  to 
the  grand  jury  at  Bombay,  delivered  in 
the  year  180S,  he  thus  expressed  himself: 
**  I  observe,  that  the  accomplished  ancl 
justly  celebrated  persoii,  sir  William  Jones, 
who  carried  with  him  to  this  country  a 
prejudice  in  favour  of  the  natives,  which 
be  naturally  imbibed  in  the  course  of  his 
studies,  andf  which  in  him,  though  not  per- 
fectly rational,  was  neither  unamiable  nor 
ungraceful,  I  observe,  that  even  he,  after 
long  judicial  experience,  reluctantly  con* 
fesm  their  general  depravity.  The  pre* 
valence  of  peijury  which  he  strongly 
states,  and  which  I  have  myself  already 
observed,  is  perhaps  a  more  certain  sign 
of  the  general  dissolution  of  moral  prin- 
ciple than  other  more  daring  and  ferocious 
crimes,  much  more  horrible  to  the  imagi- 
nation, and  of  which  the  immediate  con- 
sequences are  more  destructive  to  so- 
ciety." 

Again,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  re- 
marks; '•  An  ofience,  of  the  frequency  of 
which  I  formerly  spoke  from  information, 
but  can  now  speak  from  large  and  de- 
plorable experience,  I  mean  perjury.—" 

A  melancholy  proof  of  the  low  standard 
of  morals  in  the  East  was  afibrded  on  one 
of  the  occasions  which  drew  from  sir 
James  Mackintosh  the  above  remarks.  A 
woman  who  was  one  of  the  witnesses, 
having  prevaricated  shockingly,  was  asked 
by  the  Recorder,  *«  Whether  there  was 
any  harm  in  false  swearing  V*  she  answered, 
''  that  she  understood  the  English  had  a 
ffreat  horror  of  it,  but  there  was  no  such 
horror  in  her  country."  See  the  Bombay 
Law  Reports,  given  in  the  Astatic  Register 
for  1804. 

But,  perhaps,  the  most  decisive  proofs 
of  all  are  contained  in  the  answers  to  cer- 
tain interrogatories  concerning  the  moral 
state  of  the  natives,  which  were  sent  round 
by  lord  Wellesley,  when  governor-ge- 
neral. Lord  Wellesley,  wishing  to  obtain 
the  most  authentic  and  complete  informa- 
tion, would  of  course  consult  such  persons 
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is  he  cooceired  to  be  best  qealified  from 
the  siteations  which  they  occupied,  to 
give  him  the  intelligence  which  he  de- 
sired. He  therefore  applied  to  the  judges 
of  circuit,  and  also  to  magistrates  perma- 
nently settled  in  the  different  prorinces. 
A  Tain  attempt,  indeed,  has  been  made  to 
do  away  the  effect  of  this  testimony,  by 
asking  what  judgment  we  should  form  of 
the  moral  character  of  our  own  people,  if 
we  were  to  take  our  estimate  of  it  from  the 
criminals  who  fill  our  gaols.  I  must  say, 
I  wonder  that  the  hon.  gentlemen  who 
held  this  language,  were  not  checked  by 
recollecting  that  they  were  in  reality  re- 
flecting strongly  on  the  discretion  of  lord 
Wellesley  himself,  for  having  applied  for 
information  to  a  description  of  persons 
which  he  ought  to  have  known  not  to  be 
qualified  to  supply  it.  But,  Sir,  you  will 
observe,  that  it  is  concerning  the  general 
character  of  the  natives  that  the  gentle*^ 
men  interrogated  by  lord  Wellesley  were 
questiened;  and  I  cannot  conceive  that 
there  can  be  any  set  of  men  better  quali- 
fied in  all  respects  to  form  a  correct  opi« 
nion  of  the  general  character  and  conduct 
of  the  natives,  than  such  of  the  Company's 
fervants  as  are  resident  magistrates.  I  will 
^ot  weary  the  House  with  the  whole  of 
the  melancholy  detail ;  but  a  few  of  the 
answers  I  must  lay  before  them.  The  first 
shall  be  the  statement  of  Mr.  Edward 
Colebrook,  second  judge  pf  the  Patna 
,  court  of  circuit,  dated  Patna,  2l8t  April, 
1 804*.  '*  Another  not  less  heinous  offence 
attaching  to  those  affrays  is  perjury,  to 
which  recourse  is  invariably  had,  both 
for  the  prosecution  and  defence  of  such 
charges.  To  such  a  pitch  of  audacity  has 
this  crime  long  since  reached  in  this  pro- 
vince, that  a  total  distrust  of  human  testi* 
mony,  on  every  occasion,  is  the  conse- 

J|uence.  No  rank,  no  caste,  is  exempt 
rom  the  conUgion.  A  zemindary  dewan, 
a  brahmin,  who  had  circumstantially 
sworn  to  the  nature  and  number  and  to 
the  authors  of  the  wounds  on  two  of  his 
cutcherry  amla,  alleged  to  have  been  mur- 
dered in  an  attempt  to  dispossess  him  from 
the  cutcherry,  scarcely  blushed  when  the 
two  men  were  produced  alive  and  unhurt 
in  court,  and  merely  pleaded  that  had  he 
not  sworn  as  directed,  he  should  have  lost 
his  employ.'' 

Let  me  now  r^ad  an  equally  humiliating 
extract  from  the  answers  of  Mr.  J.  D.  Pa- 
terson,  judge  of  Decca,  Jellelpore,  &c.  to 
the  president,  &c.  members  of  the  police 
committee,  30th  Aug.  1799.    «' As  a  pic- 
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tnre  of  human  degradation  and  depravky 
can  only  give  pain  to  a  reflecting  mind,  I 
shall  be  as  brief  as  possible,  consistently 
with  the  necessity  of  furnishing  the  re- 
quired information.  Their  mincb  are  to- 
tally uncultivated ;  of  the  duties  of  mo- 
rality they  have  no  idea ;  they  possess  in 
a  great  degree  that  low  cunning  which  so 
generally  accorop^ies  depravity  of  heart. 
They  are  indolent  and  grossly  sensual; 
they  are  cruel  and  cowardly,  insolent  and 
abject  They  have  superstition  without 
a  sense  of  religion ;  and  in  short  they  have 
all  the  ^es  of  savage  life,  without  any  of 
its  virtues.  If  we  look  a  step  higher,  we 
find  the  same  total  want  of  principles  with 
more  refined  cunning,  no  altachment  but 
ft  hat  centers  in  self,  for  the  ties  of  rela- 
tionship seem  only  to  render  inveteracy 
more  inveterate." 

*'  Even  the  honest  men,"  say  the  judges 
of  circuit,  in  a  report  made  on  terminating 
their  session;  '*  Even  the  honest  men 
as  well  as  the  rogues  are  perjured.  The 
most  simple  and  the  most  cunnine  alike 
make  assertions  that  are  incredible,  or 
that  are  certainly  false." 

"  In  the  course  of  our  judicial  duties," 
says  the  report  from  Moorshed  abad,  court 
of  appeal  and  circuit  (26th  Jan.  180%) 
"  we  still  meet  with  the  same  barefaced 
disregard  of  truth  which  always  charac* 
terised  the  natives  of  India." 

"  No  falsehood,"  says  judge  Stracey, "  is 
too  extravagant  or  audacious  to  be  ad- 
vanced before  the  court  of  circuit.'  Per- 
jury is  extremely  common." — 5th  Report 
of  Committee  on  East  India  Affairs. 

**  They  are  probably  somewhat  bore 
licentious  than  formerly.  Chicanery, 
subornation,  and  fraud  and  perjury  are 
certainly  more  common."— Judge  Stre- 
cey's  AAswer  to  Interrogatories,  SOth  Jan. 
1802. 

*'  The  lower  classes  are  in  general  pro* 
fligate  and  depraved.  The  moral  duties  are 
little  attended  to  by  the  higher  ones.  All 
are  litigious  in  the  extreme,  and  the  crime 
of  perjury  was  never,  we  believe,  mora 
practised  amongst  all  ranks  than  at  pre- 
sent."—Answers  of  Magistrates  of  the 
24  Pergunnahs  to  Interrogatories,  &c. 

But  perhaps  the  House  may,  with  the 
least  trouble,  form  a  summary  opinion  of 
the  result  of  the  answers  alluded  to,  by 
hearing  an  extract  from  a  judicial  letter 
from  the  court  of  directors  to  Bengal, 
dated  25th  of  April  1806,  which  will  shew 
the  impression  which  the  information  they 

had  received  bad  made  on  their  minds ; 
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and  I  beg  Uvre  to  recennmend  it  the  ra- 
ther to  the  af tentiofi  of  the  House,  because 
it  wiH  shew  what  was  then  the  court  of 
directors'  opinion  of  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  the  natives  of  India,  however  some 
•f  them  may  now  hare  been  led,  I  must 
rather  say  misled,  into  forming  dif- 
ferent sentiments.  *'  The  nefarious  and 
dangerous  crime  of  perjury  we  are  much 
concerned  to  find  continues  to  prevail  in 
aif  directions,  and  even  increases  to  such 
a  pitch  as  to  baflle  and  perplex  the  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  the  courts,  so  that  the 
judge  receives  all  oral  testimony  with  dis- 
trust, and  is  frequently  obliged  to  investi- 
gate the  character  of  the  witne^is  more 
closely  than  that  of  the  criminal/'  The 
directors  very  judiciously  go  on  to  remark 
on  the  probable  cause  of  this  low  state  of 
moral  principle  :— <<  The  little  obligation 
attached  by  the  natives  to  an  oath  seems 
to  proceed,  in  a  great  degree,  from  the 
nature  of  their  superstitions  and  the  de- 
graded character  of  their 'deities,  as  well, 
as  the  almost  entire  want  of  moral  instruc- 
tion among  them  ;  and  this  points  to  the 
necessity  of  other  remedies,  as  well  as  to 
the  most  rigorous  punishment  of  a  crime 
to  hurtful  to  society  as  perjury." 

If  such  be  the  moral  state  of  the  natives 
in  general,  We  might  well  expect,  at  least 
it  would  be  expected  by  all  who  have  a 
just  sense  of  the  intimate  connection  be* 
tween  virtue  and  humanity,  arrd  on  the 
contrary  between  depravity  and  cruelty, 
that  the  crimes  of  actual  viohitors  of  the 
laws,  and  not  of  an  individual  criminal, 
but  of  the  class  of  robbers  in  general, 
would  be  extremely  shocking ;  but  I 
quote  the  following  passage  from  Mr. 
Dowdeswell's  Report  on  the  Police  of  Ben- 
gal, in  order  to  counteract  that  strange  and 
most  unjust  persuasion,  which  has  been  at- 
tempted to  be  di£Rised,  that  the  Hindoos 
are  a  gentle  and  humane  people.  '*  Were 
I  to  enumerate  only  a  thousandth  part  of 
the  atrocities  of  the  Decoits  (a  set  of  here- 
ditary robbers),  and  of  the  consequent 
sufferings  of  the  people,  and  were  I  to 
ioflen  that  recital  in  fircry  mode  which 
language  would  permit,  I  should  stilt  de- 
spair of  obtaining  credit  solely  on  my  own 
Authority  for  the  accuracy  of  the  narra- 
tive."—Mr.  Dbwdesweirs  Report  on  the 
General  State  of  the  Police  of  Bengal^ 
p.  60S. 

'^  Robbery,  rape,  and  even  murder  it- 

ielf,  are  not  the  worst  figure  in  this  hideous 

and  disgUKting  picture.    Volemes  might 

be  filled  with  the  recital  of  the  atrocities^ 
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of  the  Deceits,  every  lia<e  of  which  wooM 
make  the  blood  roncofd  with  horror."' 
Ibid. 

I  could  corroborate  my  general  repre- 
sentation of  the  moral  degradation  of  the 
Hindoov,  by  still  farther  extracts,  selected 
from  that  massy  volume  on  the  table.* 
But  I  will  adduce  but  one  more,  taken  from 
a  document  I  have  already  referred  to, 
the  letter  to  the  venerable  dean  of  West* 
minster,^Dr.  Vincent.  Speaking  generally 
of  the  morals  of  the  natives,  his  correspon- 
dent says  ;  "  The  state  of  morality  among 
the  natives  is  very  low  indeed.  I  have 
bad  transactions,  with  many  of  those  who 
have  the  character  of  most  respectable 
men,  rich,  and  of  good  credit*  I  declare 
to  you,  I  never  met  with  one  who  had  any 
idea  of  the  obligation  of  an  oath,  or  who 
would  not  break  it  without  scruple,  pro* 
vided  the  crime  could  be  effected  without 
discovery  and  punishment,  and  produce  to 
him  a  pecuniary  profit.  There  may  be 
natives  of  a  different  character  ;  all  I  can 
say  is,  that  I  never  met  with  one.  1  am 
speaking  of  those  who  are  not  Christians. 
Now  1  am  clear,  that  no  man,  in  the  course 
of  his  dealings  in  England  with  various 
characters  for  some  years,  could  truly 
make  a  similar  assertion." 

Before  we  dismiss  the  long  and  melan- 
choly train  of  witnes«es  whose  estimate  of 
the  moral  character  of  the  natives  of  India 
I  have  been  laying  before  you,  let  me  beg 
that  you  will  attend  carefully  to  two  con- 
siderations, which  are  applicable  to  alimost 
all  the  opinions  which  I  have  adduced. 
These  are,  first,  that  the  statements  you 
have  heard,  are  aM  of  them  the  opinions  of 
intelligent  and  respectable  men,  formed  and 
aiven,  without  reference  to  any  particular 
(}oestion,  which  happened  for  the  time  to 
interest  and  divide  the  public  mind  ;  and 
still  more,  that  they  are  the  opinions  of 
men  who  were  upon  the  spot  when  those 
opinions  were  formed,  and  whose  attention 
had  been  specially  called  to  the  subject  of 
them,  while  the  natives  were  actually 
under  their  view.  These  considerations. 
Sir,  deserve  the  more  attention,  becauise, 
when  we  find  conflicting  testimony  among 
men,  all  of  whom  we  respect,  we  naturally 
look  for  circumstances  which  may  explain 
the  discrepancies  which  we  witness. 
Without  presuming  to  take  upon  me  to 
estimate  how  moch  weight  is  to  be  as* 
signed  to  this  consideration,  lam  persuaded 


*   Fifth  Report  from  the  East  India 
Committee. 
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that  our  opponents  themselves  will  frafikly 
acknowledge,  that%m  the  iwh  important 
particulars  which  I  have  jnst  now  noticed, 
they  are  oppositely  circumstanced  to  the 
individuals  whose  testimony  I  have  been 
laying  before  you.  First,  the  favourable 
opinions  of  the  people  of  India  which 
they  deliver,  are  such  as  occur  to  them  in 
this  country ;  which  must  render  them 
peculiarly  subject  to  the  influence  of  that 
common  cause  of  erroneous  judgment  of 
nations,  the  drawing  of  general  inferences 
from  individual  instances  ;  and  secondly, 
they  will  not  deny,  that  from  the  infirmi* 
ties  of  oor  common  nature,  they  cannot 
but  be  liable  to  have  their  opinions  in 
some  degree,  though  imperceptibly,  biass- 
ed by  the  particular  occasion  on  which 
they  are  led  to  form  them. 

And  now,  JSir,  after  the  decisive  weight 
of  testimony  which  I  have  laid  before  you, 
in  proof  of  the  general  depravity  of  the 
people  of  Hindostan,  what  must  we  think 
of  the  soundness  of  the  judgment  pro- 
nounced by  oor  opponents,  that  their 
morals  are  in  general  equal,  nay,  even  su* 
perior,  to  those  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. We  have  been  long  accustomed. 
Sir,  to  read  difSerent  characters  of  the 
same  people  from  different'  travellers,  of 
the  intentions  of  all  of  whom,  to  speak 
the  tratb»  we  have  entertained  not  the 
slightest  suspicion;  but  a  difference  like 
this,  I  never  before  witnessed.  In  fact, 
however,  Sir,  we  are  relieved  from  oor  dif- 
ficulty, by  the  very  extent  to  which  the 
assertion  of  our  opponents  is  pushed. 
Had  it  been  merely  attempted  to  soften 
the  colours  in  which  we  had  painted  the 
native  character,  you  might  have  been 
more  at  a  loss  which  was  the  correct  re- 
presentation. But  when,  instead  of  the 
dark  hues  which  we  have  assigned  to  it, 
our  opponents  give  it  almost  the  fairest 
and  loveliest  tints  of  moral  colouring,  we 
are  led  infallibly  to  conclude  that  our  op- 
ponents are  either  ill-informed,  or  that 
they  are  under  the  influence  of  prejudice ; 
ancf  happily,  we  are  furnished,  in  the 
course  of  our  discussion,  with  such  fla- 
grant instances  of  prejudice  on  this  parti- 
colar  topic  of  religion,  as  to  furnish  a 
pretty  clear  explanation  of  those  opinions 
of  our  opponents  which  would  otherwise 
appear  the  most  inexplicable  as  well  as 
extravagant. 

1  have  already  had  occasion  to  shew. 
Sir,  in  one  notable  instance,  that  on  this 
subject  alone  of  religion  and  morals,  as 
connected  with  the  East  Indies,  men  the 
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most  able  and  the  best  informed  on  all 
other  topics  are  strangely  and  lamentably 
ignorant.  There  is  a  sort  of  inaptitude,  if 
I  may  so  term  it,  in  what  regards  the  sub- 
ject of  religion,  which  we  discover  in  the 
generality  of  the  Anglo  Indians,  which 
causes  their  judgments,  however  valuable 
on  other  occasions,  to  fail  them  egregi- 
oosly  in  this.  We  have  a  curious  illus- 
tration of  this  remark  in  the  Fifth  Report, 
which  I  quote  the  rather,  because.  I  un- 
derstand the  character  of  the  writer  to  be 
excellent,  and  his  authority  beyond  ex- 
ception in  all  other  matters.  I  speak  of 
Mr.  Dowdeswell.  After  that  shocking  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  the  police  which  I 
lately  read  to  the  House,  suitably  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  evils  of  which 
he  had  been  speaking,  and  very  justly  re* 
marking  also,  that  these  dreadful  prac- 
tices must  be  severely  punished,  ''  but 
that  a  great  deal  more  most  be  done  in 
order  to  eradicate  the  seeds  of  those 
crimes,  the  real*  sources  of  the  evil  lying 
in  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  people,  he 
adds,  (and  let  me  beg,  that  gentlemen  wiU 
observe  that  Mr.  Dowdeswell  very  justly 
ascribes  the  perpetration  of  such  crimes 
to  general  and  moral  causes,  not  merely 
to  individual  {nd  accidental  depravity ;) 
*'  if  says  he,  "  we  would  apply  a  lasting 
remedy  to  the  evil,  we  must  adopt  means 
of  instruction  for  the  different  classes  of 
the  community ;  by  which  they  may  be 
restrained,  not  only  from  the  commission 
of  public  crimes,  but  also  from  acts  of 
immorality,  by  a  dread  of  the  punishments 
denounced  both  in  this  world  and  in  a  fu« 
ture  state  by.  their  respective  religious  opi- 
nions. The  task  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
so  difficult  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear 
to  be.  Some  remains  of  the  old  system 
of  Hindoo  discipline  still  exist.  The  in- 
stitutions of  Mahomedanism  of  that  de« 
scription,  are  still  better  known.  Both 
might  be  revived,  and  gradually  moulded 
into  a  regular  system  of  instruction  for 
both  those  great  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity/'* 

We  are  led  irresistibl  v»  by  this  passage, 
to  a  conclusion,  which,  I  confess,  has  been 
suggested  to  me  by  various  other  circum- 
stances, that  in  the  minds  ^f  too  many  of 
our  opponents,  Christianity  and  India  are 
inconsistent,  totally  incompatible,  ideas. 
We  cannot  but  be  reminded  of  the  ex- 


*  Fifth  Report  on  East-India  Aflairs» 
p.  617.  Mr.  Dowdeswell's  Report  on  the 
Police  of  Bengal,  Sept.  22,  1809. 
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pression  of  a  former  ornament  of  this 
Hoose,  (a  name  of  high  authority  in  this 
country),  that  "  the  Europeans  were  com- 
monly unbapiized  in  their  passage  to 
India/'  I  will  not  presume  to  adopt  so 
strong  a  position;  but  Mr.  Burke  himself 
could  not  have  desired  a  stronger  confir- 
mation of  his  assertion,  than  some  with 
which  we  have  been  supplied  in  the  course 
of  these  discussions,  more  especially  with 
4his,  wherein  we  find  that  a  gentleman  of 
intelligence  and  respectability,  long  re- 
sident in  India,  bewailing  such  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  moral  principle  as  rendered  it 
difficult  for  the  frame  of  society  to  hold 
together,  and  looking  round  solicitously 
for  some  remedy  for  the  evil,  never  so 
much  as  thinks  of  resorting  to  Christianity, 
but  proposes  to  resort  to  the  revival  of 
Hinduism  and  Mahomedanism,  as  the  only 
expedient  to  which  it  is  possible  to  have 
Tccourse.- 

Agreeing  with  him  in  my  sense  of  the 
viruit^nce  uf  the  disease,  1  difi'er  entirely 
with  respect  to  ihe  remedy ;  for,  blessed 
te  God,  we  have  a  remedy  fully  adequate, 
and  specially  appropriate  to  the  purpose. 
That  remedy,  Sir,  is  Christianity,  which 
I  justly  call  the  appropriate  remedy  ;  for 
Christianity  then  assumes  her  true  cha- 
racter, no  less  than  she  performs  her  na- 
tural and  proper  office,  when  she  takes 
under  her  protection  those  poor  degraded 
beings,  on  whom  philosophy  looks  down 
with  disdain,  or  perhaps  with  contemptu- 
ous condescension.  On  the  very  first  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity,  it  was  declared 
by  its  great  Author,  as^ ''  glad  tidings  to 
the  poor ;"  and,  ever  faith^l  to  her  cha- 
racter, Christianity  still  delights  to  in- 
struct the  ignorant,  to  succour  the  needy, 
to  comfort  the  sorrowful,  to  visit  the  for- 
saken. I  confess  to  you,  8ir,  that  but  for 
my  being  conscious  that  we  possessed  the 
means  of  palliating,  at  least,  the  moral 
diseases  which  I  have  been  describing,  if 
not  of  effecting  a  perfect  cure  of  them,  I 
should  not  have  had  the  heart  to  'perse- 
vere in  dragging  you  through  the  long 
and  painful  succession  of  humiliating 
statements  to  which  you  have  been  lately 
listening.  For,  believe  me.  Sir,  though  I 
trust  that  to  many  in  this  House,  I  scarcely 
need  to  vindicate  mysf  If  against  such  a 
charee,  that  it  is  not  to  insult  over  the  me- 
lancholy degradation  of  these  unhappy 
people,  or  to  indulge  in  the  proud  triumph 
of  our  own  superiority,  that  I  have  dwelt 
so  long  on  this  painful  subject:  but  it  is 
because  I  wish  to  impress  you  with  a  just 


sense  of  the  malignity  of  their  disease, 
that  yon  may  concur  with  me  in  the  ap- 
plication of  a  remedy  :  for,  I  again  and 
again  declare  to  you,  a  remedy  there 
doubtless  is.  God  forbid  that  we  should 
have  only  to  sit  down  in  hopeless  dejection, 
under  the  conviction,  that  though  these 
evils  exist  they  are  not  to  be  removed. 
Sir,  such  a  supposition  would  be  absolute 
blasphemy ;  to  believe  that  the  Almighty 
Being,  to  whom  both  we  and-  our  £ast 
Indian  felloe-subjects  owe  our  existence^ 
has  doomed  them  to  continue  for  ever, 
incurably,  in  that  wretched  state  of  moral 
depravity  and  degradation,  in  which  they 
have  hitherto  remained !  No,  Sir,  Provi- 
dence has  provided  sufficient  means  for 
rescuing  them  from  the  depths  in  which 
they  are  now  sunk,  and  1  now  call  on  you 
to  open  the  way  for  their  application ;  for 
to  us.  Sir,  I  confidently  hope,  is  committed 
the  honourable  office  of  removing  the 
barrier  which  now  excludes  the  access 
of  Christian  light,  with  its  long  train 
of  attendant  blessings,  into  that  be- 
nighted land,  and  thus,  of  ultimately 
cheering  their  desolate  hearts  with  the 
beams  of  heavenly  truth,  and  love,  'and 
consolation.  And  thereiore.  Sir,  1  indig- 
nantly repel  the  charge  which  has  been 
unjustly  brought  against  me,  that  I  am 
bringing  an  indictment  against  the  whple 
native  population  of  India;  and  <'  what 
have  they  done  to  provoke  my  enmity  V* 
Sir,  1  have  lived  long  enough  to  learn  the 
important  lesson,  that  flatterers  are  not 
fi-iends:  nay.  Sir,  they  are  the  deadliest 
enemies.  Let  not  our  opponents,  there- 
fore, lay  to  their  souls  this  flattering  unc- 
tion, that  they  are  acting  a  friendly  part 
towards  the  Hindoos.  No,  Sir :  they,  not 
I,  are  the  real  enemies  of  the  natives  of 
India,  who,  with  the  language  of  hollow 
adulation  and  *  mouth  honour'  on  their 
tongues,  are  in  reality  recommending  the 
course  which  is  to  keep  those  miserable 
beings  bowed  down  under  the  heavy  yoke 
which  now  oppresses  them.  The  most 
able  of  our  opponents  has  told  us,  that 
some  classes  of  the  natives  are  as  much 
below  others  as  the  inferior  animals  are 
below  the  human  species.  Yes,  Sir,  iMrell 
know  it ;  and  it  is  because  I  wish  to  do 
away  this  unjust  inequality,  to  raise  these 
poor  brutes  out  of  their  present  degraded 
state  to  the  just  level  of  their  nature,  that 
I  am  now  bringing  before  you  their  real 
character,  and  explaining  to  you  their  true 
condition.  And  am  not  1,  therefore,  act- 
ing the  part  of  the  real  friend?   For  true 
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frien<kbip.  Sir,  is  appreheasive  and  ioli* 
citous :  it  is  often  jealous  and  suspicious 
of  evil ;  often  it  even  dreads  the  worst 
concerning  tbe  objects  of  its  affection, 
from  the  solicitude  it  feels  for  their  well* 
being,  and  its  earnestness  to  promote  their 
happiness. 

Animated,  Sir,  by  this  unfeigned  spirit 
of  friendship  for  tbe  natives  of  India,  their 
religious  anid  moral  interests  are  undoubt- 
edly our  first  concern;  but  the  courae 
we  are  recommending  tends  no  less  to 
promote  their  temporal  well  being,  than 
their  eternal  welfare  ;  for  such  is  their  real 
condition,  that  we  are  prompted  to  endea- 
vour to  communicate  to  them  the  benefits 
nf  Christian  instruction,  scarcely  less  by 
religious  principle  than  by  the  feelings  of 
common  humanity.  Not,  Sir,  that  I  would 
pretend  to  conceal  from  the  House,  that 
the  hope  which,  above  all  others,  chiefly 
gladdens  my  heart,  is  that  of  being  in- 
•trumenial  in  bringing  them  into  the  paths 
by  which  they  may  be  led  to  everlasting 
felicity.  But  still,  were  all  considerations 
of  a  future  state  out  of  the  question,  I  hesi- 
tate not  to  affirm,  that  a  regard  for  their 
temporal  well-being  would  alone  furnish 
abundant  motives  for  our  endeavouring  to 
diffuse  among  them  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tian Jight  and  moral  instruction. 

Aod  surely  it  cannot  be  necessary  for 
me  to  attempt  in  this  place  to  prove,  that 
though  much  of  the  large  mass  of  com- 
forts which  we  in  this  country  enjoy,  be- 
yond those,  I  believe,  of  any  other  nation 
in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  is  owing  to 
our  invaluable  constitution,  yet  that  it  is 
in  no  small  degree,  also,  to  be  ascribed  to 
our  religious  and  moral  superiority ;  for  it 
is  with  gratitude  alike,  and  with  pleasure, 
that  I  declare  my  firm  persuasion,  that  the 
influence  of  Christianity  is  greater  in  this 
country  than  in  any  other  upon  earth. 

But  surely.  Sir,  after  the  account  we 
have  received  of  the  low  «tate  of  morals 
'  among  the  natives  of  India,  it  cannot  be 
necessary  for  me  to  prove  by  a  reference 
to  their  various  institutions,  or  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  social,  condition,  that 
their  situation  is  such  as  to  interest  «very 
hun^ane  mind  in  improving  it.  Por  cer« 
tainly  such  an  enlightened  assembly  as 
this  needs  scarcely  to  be  reminded,  that 
the  moral  Gofernor  of  the  univecse  thas 
established  a  neverfailing  and  inseparable 
connection  between  vice  and  misery, 
though  for  a  time  they  may  appear  dis-> 
severed,  and  vice  may  seem  .even  to  have 
associated   herself  wi^  bappioess.     Sir, 
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the  eviJs  of  India  are  not  merely  such  as^ 
deap^tic  government  never  fails  to  iotro^ 
dace  and  continue.  In  countries,  grea( 
countries  especially,  groaning  under  tbe 
most  absolute  despotism,  there  may  ofteo  be 
much  domestic  and  even  social  bappiaeik 
It  was  to  the  condition  of  the  subjecu  4 
an  absolute  government,  that  oar  grest 
poet  beautifully  alluded  when  he  ob- 
served, 

**  With  secret  course^  which  nolood  ■tonnti^BBf, 
'*  Glides  the  smooth  current  of  domestic  joy.^ 

And  truly  in  the  main,  though  somewhat 
too  broadly  and  strongly  shaded,  be  addi^ 
*'  Of  all  the  ills  that  human  hearts  endure, 
**  How  few,  that  courts  ur  kings  can  cauie  or  enre.'' 

But  the  evils  of  Hindostan  are  iamilr,  fice- 
side  eviU  :  they  pervade  the  whole  aiaii 
of  the  population,  and  embitter  the  do- 
mestic cup,  in  almost  every  family.  Wbf 
need  I,  in  this  country,  insist  on  the  eviU 
which  arise  merely  out  of  the  institolioi 
of  Caste  itself;  a  system  which,  tboogb, 
strange  to  aay,  it  has  been  complimeatod 
as  a  device  of  deep  political  wisdom,  fDoik 
surely  appear  to  every  heart  of  traeJBritiib 
temper  to  be  a  syi^em  at  war  with  trotb 
and  nature;  a  detestable  espedieot  (or 
keeping  the  lower  orders  of  the  coauBOr 
nity  bowed  down  in  an  abject  state  of 
hopeless  and  irremediable  vassalage,  it 
is  justly.  Sir,  the  glory  of  this  country,  tbst 
no  member  of  our  free  commiupity  isaa- 
turally  precluded  from  rising  into  tbe 
highest  classes  in  society.  And,  in  fact, 
.we  have  all  witnessed  instances  of  mea 
who  have  emerged  out  of  their  origioal 
poverty  and  obscurity,  and  have  ris«o  to 
the  highest  level  by  the  inborn  buoysocj 
of  their  superior  natures ;  our  free  eoa- 
stitution,  to  which  such  occurrences  a^ 
scarcely  less  honourable  than  to  the  indi- 
viduals who  are  tbe  subjects  of  tbeq, 
opening  the  way  for  the  developesMDt, 
and  Providence  favouring  the  exercite  of 
their  powers..  Even  wipere  slavery  bii 
fixhied,  it  has  commonly  been  pmviM, 
(though  in  the  West  Indies,  alas!  artifi- 
cial difficulties  have  been  interposed,)  for 
individuals  to  burst  their  bonds,  and  aiiert 
the  privileges  of  their  nature.  Bot  tbe 
Qftore  cruel  shackles  of  Caste  are  never  to 
lie  shaken;  as  well  might  a  dog,  or  say 
other  of  the  brute  creation,  it  is  the  ho- 
nourable gentleman's  own  illustmtioo^  A*- 
r're  to  the  dignity  aad  righu  af  JBM* 
will  not  think  so  injuriously  ^  tifr 
opptonenls  as  not  to  be  persnadad*  ^W 
they  wouM  iodif^iaatt^r  itporo  at  ^ 
very  idea  of  iauodnoH^  aucb  a  syir 
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tem  into  thU  couiitry.  And  are  not  the 
natives  of  Iodia«  our  fellow-aubjects,  fairly 
iatitled  to  all  the  benefits  which  we  can 
safely  impart  to  them  ?  And  if  there  be 
any  which  we  cannot  as  yet  venture  to 
communicate,  should  we  not  at  least  be 
longing  with  eager  and'  almost  impatient 
expectation  for  the  time  when  we  can  ren- 
der them  partakers  of  the  best  blessings 
which  we  ourselves  enjoy  ?  And  here. 
Sir,  in  justice  to  my  cause,  I  cannot  but 
animadvert  upon  the  spirit  and  tone  with 
which  our  opponents  have  descanted  on 
the  impossibility  of  making  the  natives 
acquainted  with  the  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  of  thereby  effecting  the  moral  improve- 
ment which  Christianity  would  produce. 
I  should  have  expected.  Sir,  if  they  were 
unwillingly  compelled  to  so  unwelcome  a 
conclusion,  as  that  all  hopes  of  thus  im- 
proving the  natives  of  Indi^  must  be 
abandoned  as  utterly  inipracticable,  that 
they  would  form  the  opinion  tardily  and 
reluctantly,  and  express  it  with  the  n)ost 
manifest  concern.  I  need  not  remind 
the  House  with  what  an  air  of  cheerful- 
ness, not  to  say  of  levity,  the  declaration 
has  been  made.  But  it  is  fair  to  say,  that 
one  of  the  hon.  members  supplied  the  ex- 
planation, by  plainly  intimating,  that  in 
his  opinion,  all  religions  were  alike  accep- 
table to  the  common  Father,  of  the  uni- 
verse ; — the  same  truth,  a  little  differently 
expressed,  as  was  taught  by  one  of  the  brah- 
mins, who  stated  to  one  of  our  missiona- 
ries, that  heaven  was  a  large  palace,  to  which 
there  was  a  number  of  different  roads,  and 
that  each  nation  or  individual  might  choose 
his  own  at  pleasure.  But,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  our  opponents  should  remem- 
ber, that  Christianity,  independently  of  its 
efiects  on  a  future  state  of  existence,  has 
been  acknowledged  even  by  avowed  scep- 
tics, to  be,  beyond  all  other  institutions 
that  ever  existed,  favourable  to  the  tem- 
poral  interests  and  happiness  of  man :  and 
never  was  there  a  country  where  there  is 
greater  need  than  in  India  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  its  genial  influence. 

In  reasoning  concerning  the  happiness, 
no  less  than  the. virtue,  of  any  people,  all 
who  consider  how  many  of  the  charities  of 
life,  bow  large  a  p9rtion  of  the  greatest 
and  best  of  our  earthly  comforts,  arise  out 
of  our  domestic  relations,  will  think  it  dif- 
ficult to  overrate  the  sum  of  the  ev^s  pro- 
duced, aod  the  happiness  impaired  and 
lost,  from  the  single  circumstance  of  the 
prevalence  of  polygamy.  Here  again,  to 
jpvore  tbe :  eg^  ^  polygaiay,  J  woold 


refer  to  one  who  had  no  peculiar  zeal  for 
Christianity ;  though  his  understanding 
was  too  enlightened,  and  his  mind  too  well ' 
informed,  for  him  not  to  recognize  its  su- 
perior excellencies  ;  I  mean,  to  the  presi* 
dent  Montesquieu.  Would  we  see  a  live- 
ly picture,  of  the  Jealousies,  the  heart- 
burnings, the  artifice,  the  falsbood,  the 
cruelty,  the  rage,  and  the  despair  of  which 
po^gamy  is  the  fertile  source,  let  U3  look 
to  that  great  writer's  Per^iian  J^uers, 
And  here  also.  Sir,  we  may  find  a  d«;cisive 
settlement  of  the  question,  concerning 
which  there  has  been  some  difierence  of 
opinion,  as  to  the  rank  in  the  scale  of  be- 
ing which  is  assigned  to  the  female  sex 
among  the  natives  of  India.  An  hon. 
friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Smith]  has  quoted 
some  passages  from  their  great  law^^iver, 
which  speak  of  women  in  general  in  the 
most  disparaging  and  even  contemptuous 
terms.  We  see  the  same  estimate  in  many 
of  the  Hindoo  customs  and  institutions^ 
but  this  system  of  polygamy  alone  might 
havejftufficed  to  prove,  that  the  female  sex 
could  not  possess  in  India  that  equality^ 
in  point  of  nature  and  rank,  with  ours,  to 
which  it  is  considered  to  be  eniUled  ip 
every  Christian  country,  and  on  which,  ip 
fact,  so  much  of  the  real  dignity  and  hap.- 
piness  as  well  as  so  many  oi  the  benefits  of 
the  married  state  essentially  depend. 

Again  in  India,  we  find  prevalent  thajt 
evil,  I  mean  infanticide^  against  which  wie 
might  have  hoped  that  nature  herself 
would  have  supplied  adequate  restraints^ 
if  we  had  not  been  taught  by  experience, 
that  for  our  jdeiiveraace  even  from  this 
detestable  crime,  we  are  indebted  to 
Christianity.  For  it  is  not  to  philosophy, 
it  is  not  to  civilization  ;  it  is  not  to  progress 
in  refinement,  or  in  the  arts  and  comforu 
of  social  life  f^it  is  not  even  to  liberty  her- 
self, that  the  world  is  indebted  for  this 
emancipation.  The  friends  of  Christianity 
may  justly  glory  in  the  acknowledgment 
of  one  of  its  greatest  enemies,  that  infan- 
ticide was  the  incorrigible  vice  of  all  an- 
tiquity ;  and  it  is  very  striking,  that  both 
in  India  and  in  China,  where  the  light  of 
Revelation  has  never  penetrated,  tins  de* 
testable  crime  still  asserts  its  superiority 
over  nature  itself,  no  less  than  over  virtue. 
To  this,  in  India,  is  added,  the  destruction 
of  the  sick  and  the  aged,  often  by  their 
nearest  relatives. 

There  is  another  practice  on  the  preva- 
lence of  which  it  J8  the  rathei:  necessary 
for  fue  to  insist,  bemuse  it  has  been  con* 
c^ired  >y  many  i^ntle^en,  otherwise 
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well-informed  on  East  Indian  topics,  that 
whatever  may  have  been  formerly  the 
ca.ie,  the  practice  now  exists  in  a  very  in* 
considerable  degree.  The  House  must 
have  anticipated  my  mention  of  the  burn- 
ing of  widows  on  the  funeral  pile  of  their 
deceased  husbands.  A  writer  of  great 
authority,  Mr.  Dow,  many  years  ago, 
stated  the  custom  to  have  become  almost 
extinct.  But  sorry  I  am  to  say«  that  this 
is  so  far  from  being  the  truth,  that  the 
practice,  which  Bernier  states  to  have  been 
greatly  discouraged,  though  not  absolutely 
prohibited,  by  the  Mahometan  govern- 
ment, and  which,  iu  consequence,  had 
considerably  declined,  has  increased  since 
the  country  came  under  our  dominion. 
Great*  pains  were  taken  by  the  missiona- 
ries, a  few  years  ago,  to  ascertain  the  num* 
ber  of  widows  which  were  annually  burnt 
in  a  district  thirty  miles  round  Calcutta, 
and  the  House  will  be  astonished  to  hear, 
that  in  this  comparatively  small  area, 
130  widows  were  burnt  in  six  months. 
In  the  year  1803,  within  the  same  space, 
the  number  amounted  to  275,  one  of  whom 
was  a  girl  of  eleven  years  of  age.  I  ought 
to  state,  that  the  utmost  pains  were  taken 
to  have  the  account  correct ;  certain  per- 
sons were  employed  purposely  to  watch 
and  report  the  number  of  these  horrible 
exhibitions;  and  the  place,  person,  and 
other  particulars  were  regularly  certified. 
After  hearing  this,  you  will  not  be  sur- 
prised on  being  told,  that  the  whole  num> 
ber  of  these  annual  sacrifices  of  women, 
who  are  often  thus  cruelly  torn  from  their 
children  at  the  very  time  when,  from  the 
loss  of  their  father,  they  must  be  in  the 
greatest  need  of  the  fostering  care  of  the 
surviving  parent,  is  estimated,  I  think,  in 
the  Bengal  provinces,  to  be  10,000 ;  the 
same  number  at  which  it  ^s  calculated, 
many  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  whose 
uncommon  proficiency  in  the  native  lan- 
guages gave  him  peculiar  advantages  in 
his  inquiries  on  this  subject,  the  highly 
respected  brother  of  the  late  sir  Robert 
Chambers. 

Nor  must  we  dare  to  flatter  burselves, 
though  it  would  in  truth  be  a  wretched 
consolation,  that,  as  has  been  sometimes 
atated,  these  sacrifices  are  spontaneous. 
Not  to  mention  what  Bernier  himself  re- 
lates firom  his  own  personal  view,  that  the 
women  are  always  carefully  fastened 
down,  sometimes  with  strong  green  bam* 
boos,  at  others  with  thick  strong  ropes 
thoroughly  soaked  in  water:  which  is 
4one,  as  Mr.  Marsbman  was  frankly  told. 
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lest  on  feeling  the  fire  they  should  run 
away  and  make  their  escape  ;  Bernier 
goes  on,  '*  When  the  wretched  victims 
drew  back,  I  have  seen  those  demons  the 
brahmins  thrusting  them  into  the  fire  with 
their  long  poles.^'  Sometimes,  indeed^ 
the  relations  and  friends  of  the  widow,  ex- 
erting their  utmost  influence  with  her, 
succeed  in  persuading  her  to  live ;  but 
too  commonly,  the  poor  wretches  are 
forced  into  these  acts  of  self-immolation 
by  the  joint  influence  of  their  hopes  and 
fears.  Their  fears,  however,  are  by  far 
the  more  predominant  of  the  two :  and 
while  the  brahmins  delude  tbem  with  the 
hopes  of  glory  and  immortality  if  they 
consign  themselves  to  the  flames,  their 
only  alternative  is  a  life  of  hard  fare,  and 
servile  offices ;  in  short,  a  life  of  drudgery, 
degradation,  and  infamy. 

Such,  Sir,  is  the  number  of  these  human 
sacrifices,  and  such  the  principle  on 
which  they  are  made.  As  to  their  nature 
—I  should  shock  the  feelings  of  the  hardest 
heart,  if  1  were  to  read  to  you  the  authen- 
ticated statements  of  the  borrid  scenes  of 
this  kind  which  are  continually  taking 
place;  to  which  the  people  are  so  accus- 
tomed, that  as  I  lately  learned  from  a  pri- 
vate friend  of  my  own,  who  witnessed  one 
of  these  dreadful  transactions,  a  great  con* 
Course  of  spectators  even  in  populous  dis- 
tricts is  not  collected  ;  and  what  is  worse 
than  all,  the  horrible  scene  is  beheld  with 
as  much  unconcern,  and  even  levity,  as 
we  see  among  the  lower  orders  in  this 
country,  when  the  destruction  of  one  of 
the  inferior  animals  is  the  subject  of  their 
savage  mirth.  But  I  will  spare  you  the 
disgusting  recital  ;*    and  yet  1  well  re- 


*  It  would  scarcely  be  justifiable  to 
forbear  inserting,  what  perhaps  1  was  col- 

{>able  in  not  reading  to  the  House,  the  fol- 
owing  account  of  one  of  these  horrible 
scenes,  at  which  the  missionary,  Mr.  Marsh- 
man,  was  present  a  few  years  ago.  I  will 
extract  his  own  words,  only  adding,  that 
he  is  a  man  of  the  most  established  in- 
tegrity, in  the  veracity  of  whose  account 
entire  reliance  may  be  justly  placed. 

'*  A  person  informing  us  that  a  woman 
was  about  to  be  burnt  with  the  corpse  of 
her  husband,  near  our  house,  I,  with  se- 
veral of  our  brethren,  hastened  to  the 
place:  but  before  we  could  arrive,  the 
pile  was  in  flames.  It  was  a  horrible 
sight  The  most  shocking  indifference 
and  levity  appeared  among  those  who 
were  present.     I  never  saw,  any  thing 
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lueniber  what  was  said  nearly  in  the  place 
^here  I  now  stand  on  an  occasion  not 
dissimilar,  by  a  right  hon.  gentleman  now 
no  more,  (Mr.  Fox),  ''that true  humanity 
consists,  not  in  a  squeamish  ear,  but  in 
feeling  for  the  suOerings  of  others,  and 
being  forward  and  active  in  relieving 
them/'  And,  Sir,  I  am  perfectly  sure, 
that  people  could  not  make  up  their  minds 
to  the  quiet  toleration  of  these  practices  ; 
they  would  not  suflfer  them,  I  mean«  to 
go  on,  without  using  every  lawful  effort  to 
put  a  stop  to  them  ;  but  for  our  having  not 
yet  learned  to  consider  India  as  a  part  of 
the  British  empire,  and  its  inhabitants  as 
our  fellow-subjects.  The  vast  distance 
also  of  the  scene  of  these  barbarities  tends 
considerably  to  deaden  the  impression 
which  they  would  otherwise  produce.  If 
these  transactions  took  place  in  any  part  of 
England,  instead  of  the  indifference  with 
which  they  have  been  too  long  regarded 
by  men,  I  am  sensible,  not  inferior  in  hu- 
manity to  ourselves,  the  public  zeal  would 
be  called  forth,  and  every  possible  en- 
deavour would  be'  used  to  put  an  end  to 
them.  IBut  here  again.  Sir,  we  see  the 
effects  of  that  strange  delusion  by  which 

more  brutal  than  their  behaviour.  The 
dreadful  scene  had  not  the  least  appear- 
ance of  a  religious  ceremony.  It  resem* 
bled  an  abandoned  rabble  of  boys  in  Eng- 
land, collected  for  the  purpose  of  worrying 
to  death  a  cat  or  a  dog.  A  bamboo,  per* 
haps  twenty  feet  long,  had  been  fastened 
at  one  end  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  held  down  over  the  fire  by  men  at  the 
other.  Such  were  the  cotifusion,  the  levity, 
the  bursts  of  brutal  laughter,  while  the 
poor  woman  was  burning  alive  before  their 
eyes,  that  it  seemed  as  if  every  spark  of 
humanity  was  extinguished  by  this  ac- 
cursed superstition.  That  which  added  to 
the  cruelty  was,  the  smallness  of  the  fire. 
It  did  not  consist  of  so  much  w6od  as  we 
consume  in  dressing  a  dinner :  no,  not  this 
fire  that  was  to  consume  the  living  and  the 
dead  !  I  saw  the  legs  of  the  poor  creature 
banging  out  of  the  fire  while  her  body  was 
in  flames.  After  a  while,  they  took  a 
bamboo  ten  or  twelve  feet  long  and  stirred 
it,  pushing  and  beating  the  half  consumed 
corpses,  as  you  would  repair  afire  of  green 
wood,  by  throwing  the  unconsumed  pieces 
into  the  middle.  Perceiving  the  legs 
hanging  out,  they  beat  them  with  the 
bamboo  for  some  time,  m  order  to  break 
the  ligatures  which  fastened  them  at  the 
knees,  (for  they  would  not  have  come 
Bear  to  touch  them  for  the  world).    At 


our  countrymen  are  led  into  adopting  one 
set  of  morals,  and  principles,  and  even 
feelings,  for  this  country,  and  another  for 
India.  And,  although,  after  the  proofs  of 
the  abilities  of  the  Anglo-Indians  which 
have  been  exhibited  to  this  House  in  the  ' 
course  of  this  very  inquiry,  the  grossest 
prejudice  alone  would  deny  that  they  ar« 
men  of  superior  talents  and  intelligence  ; 
yet,  I  must  say,  this  very  consideration^ 
that  they  have  one  rule  of  judging  for 
India,  and  another  for  Great  Britain, 
renders  them  judgea  against  whose  com- 
petency I  must  except,  when  the  question 
IS  concerning  the  introduction  of  British 
religion,  British  morals,  and  British  man- 
ners, among  the  in habitantsof  British  India. 
And  now.  Sir,  I  shall  do  little  more  than 
allude  to  another  class  of  enormities,  which 
by  that  very  enormity,  are  in  some  mea* 
sure  shielded  from  the  detestation  they 
would,  otherwise  incur  :  I  allude  to  the 
various  obscene  and  bloody  rites  of  their 
idolatrous  ceremonies^  with  all  their  unut*  . 
terable  abominations.  A  vain  attempt 
has  been  made  in  a  sinsle  instance  to  do 
away  this  charge ;  but  had  the  endeavour 

length  they  succeeded  in  bending  them 
upwards  into  the  fire,  the  skin  and  mus- 
cles giving  way,  and  discovering  the  knee 
sockets  bare,  with  the  balls  of  the  leg 
bones :  a  sight  this  which,  I  need  not  say, 
made  me  thrill  with  horror,  especially 
when  I  recollected  that  this  hapless  victim 
of  superstition  was  alive  but  a  few  minutes 
before.  To  have  seen  savage  wolves  thus 
tearing  a  human  body,  limb  from  limb« 
would  have  been  shocking ;  but  to  see 
relations  and  neighbours  do  this  to  one 
with  whom  they  had  familiarly  conversed 
not  an  hour  before,  and  to  do  it  with  an 
air  of  levity,  was  almost  too  much  for  me 
to  bear. 

<<  You  expect,  perhaps  to  hear,  that 
this  unhappy  victim  was  the  wife  of  some 
brahmin  of  high  cast.  She  was  the  wife 
of  a  barber  who  dwelt  in  Serampore,  and 
had  died  that  morning,  leaving  the  son  I 
have  mentioned,  and  a  daughter  of  about 
eleven  years  of  age.  Thus  has  this  in- 
fernal superstition  aggravated  the  common 
miseries  of  life,  and  left  these  children 
stripped  of  both  their  parents  in  one  day. 
Nor  IS  this  an  uncommon  case.  It  often 
happens  to  children  far  more  helpless  than 
these ;  sometimes  to  children  possessed  of 
property,  which  is  then  lefi,  as  well  aa 
themselves,  to  the  mercy  of  those  who. 
have  decoyed  their  mother  to  their  Cath^c'^k 
I  ftttt^rstl  pile  V\ 
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occecded,  instead  of  utterly  faiKnf ,  as  it 
certainly  drd,  what  woold  it  avail  when 
the  obscene  and  bloody  natore  of  the 
Hindoo  sopertthioBS  is  established  by  a 
clond  of  witnesses ;  and  I  will  add,  when 
from  our  more  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  language,  books,  and  institutions  of  the 
natives,  the  light  of  day  is  at  length  be- 
ginning to  shine  into  these  den«  of  dark- 
ness, and  to  expose  their  foal  contents  to 
ciur  drsgast  and  abhorrence.  We  might 
easily  anticipate,  that  the  people's  being 
accQ^tomed  to  witness  the  most  disgirst- 
ingly  indecent  exhibitions,*  in  broad  day, 
mast  have  the  effect  of  destroying  all  that 
Aatnral  modesty  which  the  Almighty  has 
implanted  in  as  for  the  most  beneficial 
purposes.  And  such  is  in  truth  the  fact : 
and  a  gentleman,  whose  name,  if  it  were 
mentioned,  would  at  once  establish  the 
undeniable  troth  of  any  statement  which 
is  made  on  his  aothority,  has  assured  me, 
that  whole  families  of  both  sexes  and  dif- 
ferent ages,  win  witness  together  a  sort  of 
theatrical  or  pantomimical  entertainment 
of  the  most  shockingly  indecent  kind. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  mach  to  his  honour, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  m  India,  declined 
an  invitation  to  an  amusement  of  this  inde- 
cent-krnd,  to  which  he  had  been  asked  by 
the  native  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  set* 
Clement,  Indeed,  to  all  who  have  made  it 
their  business  to  study  the  nature  of  idola- 
trous worship  in  general,  I  scarcely  need 
temark,  that  in  its  superstitious  rites,  there 
has  commonly  been  found  to  be  a  natural 
alffance  between  obscenity  and  cruelty ; 
and  of  the  H'mdoo  superstitions  it  may  be 


*  I  will  give  one  instance  only,  as  a 
specimen.  It  is  related  by  an  unexcep- 
tionable witness.  *'  I  suppose,  2^000  men, 
women,  and  children,  might  be  assembled. 
I  observed,  that  one  of  the  men  standing 
before  the  idol  in  the  boar,  dancing  and 
making  indecent  gestures,  was  stark  naked. 
As  the  boat  passed  along,  he  was  gazed  at 
by  the  mob ;  nor  could  I  perceive  that 
this  abomitnibie  actipn  produced  any  other 
sensation  than  those  of  laughter.  Before 
other  images,  young  men,  dressed  in 
^omen'i  clothes,  were  dancing  with  other 
men,  making  indecent  gestures.  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  but  that  the  volgarest  mob 
in  England  woold  have  arisen  on  these 
impudent  beasts,  and  have  almost  torn 
diem  in  pieces.  I  have  seen  the  same 
Abominations  exhibited  before  our  own 
door/*  Ward's  Acconnt  of  Retigion,  &c. 
df  Hindoos.  4to;  Rote  p.  $06. 
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Ircrty  altirmed,  that  they  are  scarcely  \m 
bloody  than  lascivious  ;  and  as  ihe  innate 
modesty  of  our  natore  is  efiaced  by  the 
one,  so  all  the  natural  feelings  of  humasitj 
are  extinguished  by  the  other.  Hence  it 
is,  that,  as  in  other  instances,  as  weH  si  is 
that  of  the  burning  of  widows,  we  oftei 
read  and  bear  of  spectacles  and  incidents, 
which  would  deeply  interest  the  feelings 
of  most  Europeans,  being  witneaied  by 
the  natives  with  utter  insensibility.  Were 
all  considerations  of  bmnanity  to  be  left 
out  of  the  question,  the  consequences  of 
some  of  the  prevalent  enormities  woaM 
deserve  our  attention,  even  in  a  politicil 
view,  on  account  of  the  numbers  which 
fall  victims  to  these  pernicions  sopersti- 
tions.  A  gentleman  of  the  highest  inte- 
grity, and  better  qualified  than  almost  any 
one  else  to  form  a  correct  judgment  in  this 
instance ;  I  mean  Dr.  Carey,  the  mission- 
ary, has  calculated,  that,  taking  in  all  the 
various  modes  and  forms  of  destroction 
connected  with  the  worship  at  the  temple 
of  Jaggemaut  in  Orissa,  the  lires  of 
100,000  human  beings  are  annually  ex- 
pended in  the  service  of  that  single  idol. 
It  has  of^en  been  truly  remarked,  parti- 
cularly I  think  by  the  historian  of  Aln^ 
rica,  that  the  moral  character  of  a  people 
may  commonly  be  known  from  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  objects  of  its  worship. 
On  this  principle,  we  might  have  andci- 
pated  the  moral  condition  of  the  Hindooi, 
by  ascertaining  the  character  of  their 
deities.  If  it  was  truly  affirmed  of  the 
old  pagan  mythology,  that  scarcely  a 
crime  could  be  committed,  the  perpetrator 
of  which  might  not  plead  in  hisjostrfici- 
tioh,  the  precedent  of  one  of  the  national 
gods ;  far  more  troly  may  it  be  said,  that 
in  the  adventures  of  the  countless  rabble 
of  Hindoo  deities,  yon  may  find  every 

Sossible  variety  of  every  practicable  crime. 
[ere  also,  more  truly  than  of  old,  erery 
vice  has  its  patron  as  welt  as  iu  example. 
Their  divii^ities  are  absolute  monsters  of 
lust,  injustice,  wickedness  and  cnielly. 
In  short,  their  reli]glous  system  is  one 
grand  abomination.  Not  hot  that  I  know 
you  may  sometimes  find,  in  the  sacred 
books  of  the  Hindoos,  acknowledgment! 
of  the  unity  of  the  greM  Creator  of  all 
things ;  but  just  as,  firom  a  passage  of  the 
same  sort  in  Cicero,  it  would  be  contrary 
alike  to  reason  and  experience  to  trgne» 
that  the  common  pagan  mythology  wasnot 
the  religion  of  the  boHc  of  mankind  in  me 
ancient  world ;  so  it  is  fat  more  sbsora 
and    groondless,  to   contend  that  flOTB 
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or  fewM*  ^  tb<  93,000,000  of  Hindoo 
god^  with  their  several  attributes  and  ad- 
▼entares,  do  not  constitute  the  theolo^  of 
the  bulk  of  the  natives  of  India.     Both 
their  ciril  and  religious  systems  are  radi* 
cally  and  essentially  the  opposites  of  our 
own.     Our  religion  is  sobliuie,  pure  and 
beneficent.     Theirs  is  mean,  licentious, 
and  cruel.    Of  our  civil  principles  and 
condition,  the  common  right  of  all  ranks 
tmd  classes  to  be  governed,  protected,  and 
punished  by  equal  la ws,  is  the  fundamental 
principle.     Equality,  in  short,  is  the  vital 
essence  and  the  very  glory  of  our  English 
laws.     Of  theirs,   the  essential  and  uni* 
versal  pervading  character  is  inequality  ; 
despotism  in  the  higher  classes,  degrada* 
lion  and  oppression  in  the  lower*    And 
such  is  the  systematic  oppression  of  this 
despotism,  such  its  universal  predominancy, 
that,  not  satisfied   with  condemning  the 
wretched  Soodrasfor  life  to  their  miserable 
debasement,  (nay,  death  itself  does  not 
mend  their  condition),  and  endeavouring 
to  make  that  degradation  sure,  by  con* 
demning  them  to  ignorance  as  well  as 
humiliation,  the  same  inequalities  pursue 
and  harass  their  victims,  m   the  various 
walks  and  occupations  of  life.     If  they 
engage  in  commerce,  they  are  to  pay  5L 
per  cent,  interest  for  money,  while  a  bra- 
min  pays  \l,  and  the  other  two  castes  2/. 
and  %l  per  cent.     Their  punishments  are 
far  more  severe  than  those  of  the  higher 
classes,  for  all  crimes ;    although,  with 
any  but  a  Hindoo  legislator,  their  inferior 
measure  of  knowledge  might  bf  held  to 
extenuate  their  guilt.     And  are  these  sys- 
tems which  can  meet  not  merely  with  sup* 
porters,  but  even  with  panegyrists,  in  a 
british  House  of  Commons  ?    But,  Sir,  1 
Terily  believe,  nay,  I  am  fully  persuaded, 
that  our  opponents  would  think  and  speak 
less  favourably  of  the  religious  and  moral 
system  of  the  Hindoos  if  they   knew  it 
better;     and   when    their    eyes  shall   at 
length   be  irresistibly  and  fully,  though 
tardily  and  reluctantly,  opened  to  its  real 
character,  by  that  growing  devclopement 
of  its  enormities  which  is  daily  effecting 
from  the  increased  and  increasing  light 
cast  on  the  subject  by  new  publications, 
Ihey  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  shocked  to  re- 
flect of  what  a  system  they  have  been  un- 
warily led  to  applaud  the  merits,  and  even 
contend  for  the  continuance.     I  beg  the 
House,  Sir,  to  observe,  that  in  all  the  state- 
MMiits  I  have  ooade  either  of  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  natives  of  India,  or  of  the  na« 
4are  of  their  superstiiloiiB  ptinciplei  and 
(VOL.  XXVI.) 


observances^  I  have  not  grounded  any  of 
my  assertions  on  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Buchanan ;  and  that,  because  I  knew  that 
endeavours  had  been  diligently,  I  hope 
not  successfully,  used,  to  call  in  question 
the  accuracy  of  his  representations ;  and 
therefore,  if  I  could  establish  my  positions 
by  other  witnesses,  against  whom  no  such 
prejudices  prevailed  as  had  been  excited 
in  Dr.  Buchanan's  instance^  prudence 
suggested  to  me  the  expediency  of  pre-* 
ferring  them.  But,  Sir,  I  should  be  shame* 
fully  wanting  to  the  cause  of  justice  and 
of  truth,  as  well  as  of  friendship,  if  I  were 
not  to  protest  against  the  prejudices  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  as  utterly  ground-* 
less.  I  beg  the  House  to  mark  my  asser* 
tion,  that  although  Dr.  Buchanan's  state* 
ments  have  been  scrutinised  with  jealous 
eyes,  I  am  yet  to  learn  one  single  instance 
in  which  any  of  his  statements  have  beea 
proved  erroneous.  But  his  character  shall 
be  laid  before  the  House  by  a  less  ques« 
tionable  authority  than  my  own.  Lord 
Wellesley  has  publicly  recorded  his  esti* 
mate  of  Dr.  Buchanan's  merits,  not  merely 
by  selecting  him  for  the  important  office 
of  vice-provost  of  the  College  of  Calcutta* 
but  by  the  terms  which  he  used  in  com* 
municating  to  the  Directors  his  having  ap« 
pointed  Dr.  Buchanan  to  that  important 
office  :-^"  I  have  also  formed,"  says  his 
lordship,  *'  the  highest  expectations  front 
the  abilities,  learning,  temper,  and  morals 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  whole  character  is  also 
well  known  in*  England,  and  particularly 
to  Dr.  Porteus,  bishop  of  London ;  and 
to  Dr.  Milner,  master  of  Queen's  College 
in  the  University  of  Cambridge." 

I  will  not  affirm  that  Dr.  Buchanan  ia 
exempt  from  the  ordinary  infirmities  of 
our  common  nature;  and  that  he  who  has 
published  so  much,  of  course  in  some 
cases,  on  the  authority  of  others,  may 
never  have  been  misinformed,  or  may 
never  have  been  betrayed  into  the  slightest 
inaccuracy  :  but  this.  Sir,  I  say,  and  I  will 
even  leave  jt  to  be  determined  by  those 
who  entertain  Che  strongest  prejudices 
against  Dr.  Buchanan,  and  who  may  com- 
plain the  most  loudly  of  the  supposed  in*- 
accuracy  of  his  statements,  whether,  at 
least,  his  conduct  was  not  that  of  one  who 
was  the  most  anxious  and  impartial  in- 
quirer after  truth;  and  whether  they  them* 
selves  could  have  suggested  any  method 
by  which  the  ^rrectness  or  incorrectness 
of  his  statements  could  be  more  decisively 
ascertained  than  that  which  he  adopted. 
He  did  not  wait|  as  his  opponents  have 
(3  K)  n  \ 
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done  in  calling  in  question  his  sapposed 
inaccuracies,  till  bis  return  to  England ; 
but  he  published  his  chief  work  while  yet 
in  India.  In  order  to  draw  more  attention 
to  it,  he  presented  it  to  goremment ;  and 
it  was  in  usual  circulation  for  three  years 
before  he  left  Calcutta,  on  the  very  spot, 
and  among  the  rery  people,  whose  opi- 
nions, institutions,  and  practices,  were  the 
fubjects  of  his  publication* 

To  those  who  have  known  as  long,  and 
as  well  as  myself,  the  unblemished  inte- 
grity of  Dr.  Buchanan  in  private  life,  this 
attestation  to  his  character  will  be  super- 
fluous ;  but  it  is  no  more  than  paying  a 
debt  of  justice  to  a  roan  to  whom  India,  I 
trust,  will  one  day  know,  and,  I  doubt  not, 
acknowledge,  the  unspeakable  obligations 
which  she  owes  him,  for  the  degree  of 
zeal  and  perseverance,  scarcely  to  be 
paralleled,  with  which,  in  contempt  of 
misconstruction  and  obloquy,  he  continues 
to  promote  her  best  interests,  and  to  render 
her  services,  the  amount  of  which  no  hu- 
man language  can  adequately  express. 

And  now.  Sir,  I  am  persuaded,  that  in 
all  who  hear  me,  there  can  be  but  one 
common  feeling  of  deep  commiseration  for 
the  unhappy  people  whose  sad  state  I  have 
been  describing  to  you  ;  together  with  the 
most  earnest  wishes  that  we  should  com- 
mence, with  prudence,  but  with  zeal,  our 
endeavours  to  communicate  to  those  be- 
nighted Regions,  the  genial  life  and  warmth 
of  our  Christian  principles  and  institutions, 
if  it  can  be  attempted  without  absolute 
ruin  to  our  political  interests  in  India. 
And  if  we  were  compelled  by  any  irre- 
sistible urgency  of  political  necessity,  to 
abstain  from  the  attempt,  however  cau- 
tiously and  prudently  it  might  be  made, 
we  should  at  least  require  this  necessity  to 
be  clearly  and  indisputably  established. 
For  my  own  part,  I  confess,  that  nothing 
but^absolute  demonstration  could  convince 
me  of  the  existence  of  such  a  necessity. 
For  I  should  deem  it  almost  morally  im- 
possible, that  there  could  be  any  country 
m  the  state  in  which  India  is  proved,  but 
too  clearly,  now  to  be,  which  would  not 
be  likely  to  find  Christianity  the  most 
powerful  of  all  expedients  for  improving 
Its  morals,  and  promoting  alike  its  tem- 
poral and  eternal  welfare.  And  I  rejoice. 
Sir,  iu  being  able  to  assure  you,  that  if  we 
proceed  with  that  prudence  and  caution 
frith  which  all  such  measures  should  be 
conducted,  the  endeavour  to  communicate 
lo  our  fellow-subjects  in  India,  the  benefits 
i>f  Cbristian  light  and  moral  improrement 
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may  not  only  be  made  without  danger,  but, 
what  is  more,  that  there  is  no  way  what- 
ever by  which  we  should  be  so  likely  to 
promote  our  political  interests  in  India ; 
because  there  is  no  other  way  by  which 
we  should  so  greatly  strengthen  the  founda- 
tions of  our  government  in  that  coi^itry. 
Here,  Sir,  as  m  the  whole  of  our  case,  we 
stand  on  the  sure  and  stable  ground  of  fact 
and  experience. 

Our  opponents  represent  the  nativet  of 
India  as  of  such  a  jealous  sensibility, 
wherever  their  religion  is  concerned,  that 
on  the  most  reserved  and  cautious  endea- 
vours to  convince  them  of  the  errors  of 
their  system,  and  to  bring  them  over  to 
our  purer  faith,  their  passions  would  be  at 
once  inflamed  to  madness,  and  some  vio- 
lent explosion  would  infallibly  ensue.  If 
this.  Sir,  were  true,  how  is  it  then  that,  for 
more  than  a  century.  Christian  missionaries 
have  been  labouring  in  India,  sometimes 
with  considerable  success,  and  yet  we  not 
only  have  heard  of  none  of  these  tumults, 
but,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  missionaries 
themselves,  who,  admitting  the  statement 
of  our  opponents  to  be  correct,  must  ne- 
cessarily be  supposed  to  be  the  objects  of 
universal  jealousy  and  even  antipathv, 
have  been,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  the 
most  esteemed,  but  the  most  beloved  and 
popular,  individuals  in  the  country.  No  ' 
longer  ago  than  in  the  year  1803,  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  venerable  Society  for  pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  as'  we  learn 
from  Its  report  for  that  year,  were  emi- 
nently successful.  Yet  we  beard  of  no 
insurrection,  nay,  of  no  discontent,  in  that 
part  of  the  country;  in  short,  we  only 
knew  of  the  proceedings  at  all,  from  tfa^ 
correspondence  published  by  the  Society. 

In  that  only  instance  in  which  our  op- 
ponents have  been  enabled  to  find  any 
just  matter  of  complaint  against  any  of 
the  missionaries,  or  rather  against  any  of 
the  converts  of  the  missionaries,  (for  it  is 
only  to  them  that  any  blame  can  be  im- 
puted), the  transaction,  taken  altogether, 
and  with  ^11  its  consequences,  tends  strongly 
to  confirm  our  conclusions,  and  to  inva- 
lidate those  of  our  adversaries.  The  story 
is  this — One  of  the  native  converts  of  the 
Baptist  missionaries,  translated  intoPersiao^ 
and  printed  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
missionaries,  a  sort  of  life  of  Mahomet,  con- 
taining many  abusive  and  highly  objection- 
able passages.  Of  this  book,  2,000  copies 
were  struck  off,  and  SOO  got  into  circnla« 
tion  in  and  about  Calcutta,  that  isi  in  the 
very  district  wherei  of  all  others,  tha 
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thickness  of  the  populatioo,  and  the  con- 
sequent ttatercourse  of  the  natives  with 
«ach  other,  must  naturally  favour  the  dif- 
fusion of  any  popular  discontent.  Yet 
what  was  the  result  ?  Did  the  circumstance 
transpire  in  consequence  of  some  sudden 
iBturrectioD  ?  Of  all  the  three  hundred 
copies,  one  alone  was  ever  heard  of.  And 
what  became  of  that  ?  It  was  brought  by 
the  son  of  a  native  merchant  to  o>ne  of  the 
Mahometan  professors  in  the  college  at  Cal- 
catta,  with  a  request  that  he  would  write 
an  answer  to  it,  and  vindicate  the  honour 
of  their  prophet  and  the  truth  of  the  Ma- 
hometan faith.  Could  any  thing  indicate 
less  of  that  headlong  violence  which  we  are 
told  we  are  to  expect  from  the  natives, 
whenever  we  attempt  to  call  in  question 
the  tenets  of  their  religion,  6r  to  inculcate 
oar  own  ?  Here  was  a  case  in  which  I  grant 
there  was  imprudence;  yet  so  far  from 
producing  any  commotion,  it  scarcely  ex- 
cited the  smallest  attention  ;  and  in  the 
only  instance  in  which  it  was  noticed,  it 
was  in  that  temperate  and  cool  way  of 
reason  and  argument,  which  can  never 
tend  to  the  disturbance  of  the  pub^c  peace, 
or  to  the  endangering  of  our  political  in- 
terests. The  true  conclusion.  Sir,  from 
the  incident,  would  be,  that  the  natives 
were  so  tolerant  and  patient  in  what  con- 
cerns their  religion,  that  even  the  grossest 
imprudence  couFd  not  rouse  them  to  anger. 
But  I  obght  not  to  close  my  account  of 
this  transaction  without  remarking,  that 
no  such  incident  can  ever  take  place  again ; 
for  it  was  settled,  and  indeed  willingly 
conceded  by  the  missionaries  themselves, 
that  all  publications  should  in  future  be 
inspected  and  licenced  by  a  government 
officer,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  before 
they  should  be  sent  into  the  world.  Nei- 
ther ought  I  to  dismiss  the  subject,  with- 
out remarking,  that  the  whole  conduct  of 
the  missionaries  on  this  occasion  was  in 
the  highest  degree  honourable  to  their 
Christian  character,  and  such  as  could  not 
but  obtain  for  them,  as  it  did,  the  warm 
approbation  of  their  superiors*.    In  truth, 

*  "  We  observe,  with  great  satisfaction 
the  temperate  and  respectful  conduct  of 
the  Society  of  Missionaries,  in  the  discus- 
sions which  took  place  on  the  subject  of 
the  publications  to  which  your  attention 
was  directed,  and  of  the  measures  which 
yon  felt  yourselves  called  upon  to  adopt,'' 
&c.-^Letter  of  Aug.  1808,  from  the  Court 
of  Directors  to  their  Presidency  at  Fort 
William  in  Bengal. 


if  they  had  behaTed  on  this  occasion 
otherwise  than  as  they  did,  they  would  have 
acted  in  a  manner  wholly  inconsistent  with 
their  own  deliberate  purpose ;  for  among 
other  general  resolutions  for  the  regula«. 
tion  of  their  conduct,,  into  which  they  en- 
tered previously  to  their  commencing  their 
professional  labours,  there  is  one,  the  good 
sense  and  prudence,  as  well  as  the  Chris- 
tian  meekness  of  which,  ought  to  caver 
with  shame  those  who  speak  of  them  as  a 
set  of  hairbrained  fanatics.  A  part  of  it 
is  as  follows:—"  It  is  necessary/'  they 
say, ''  in  our  intercourse  with  the  Hindoos, 
that,  as  far  as  we  are  able,  we  abstain  from 
those  things  which  would  increase  their 
prejudices  against  the  Gospel.  Those  parts 
of  English  manners  which  are  most  offen- 
sive to  them  should  be.  kept  out  of  sight ; 
nor  is  it  advisable  at  once  to  attack  their 
prejudices  by  exhibiting  with  acrimony 
the  sins  of  their  gods ;  neither  should  we 
do  violence  to  their  images,  nor  interrupt 
their  worship*." 

In  truth,  Sir,  these  Anabaptist  missiona- 
ries, as,  among  other  low  epithets  be- 
stowed OR  them,  they  have  been  conteipp* 
tuously  termed,  are  entitled  to  our  highest 
respect  and  admiration.  One  of  them. 
Dr.  Carey,  was  originally  in  one  of  the 
lowest  stations  of  society ;  but,  under  all 
the  disadvantages  of  such  a  situation,  he 
had  the  genius  as  well  as  benevolence  to 
devise  the  plan  which  has  since  been  pur- 
sued, of  forming  a  society  for  communi- 
cating the  blessings  of  Christian  light  tq 
the  natives  of  India ;  and  his  first  care  was 
to  qualify  himself  to  act  a  distinguished 
part  in  that  truly  noble  enterprise.  He 
resolutely  applied  himself  to  the  diligent 
study  of  the  learned  languages;  after 
making  a  considerable  proficiency  in  (hem, 
he  applied  himself  to  several  of  the  Ori- 
ental tongues,  more  especially  to  that 
which  I  understand  is  regarded  as  the  pa- 
rent of  them  all,  the  Shaiiscrit :  in  which 
last,  his  proficiency  is  acknowledged  to 
be  far  greater  than  that  of  sir  William 
Jones  himself,  or  of  any  other  European. 
Of  several  of  these  languages  he  has  al- 
ready published  grammars/ of  one  or  two 
of  them  a  dictionary,  and  he  has  in  con- 
templation still  greater  literary  enterprises. 
The  very  plan  of  one  of  them  would  ex- 
cite the  highest  admiration  and  respect  in 
every  unprejudiced  literary  mind.  All 
this  time.  Sir,  he  is  labouring  indf  faiigably 
as  a  missionary  with  a  warmth  ot  zeal 

*  See  Baptist  Missionary  Society's  Report* 
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only  equalled  by  that  with  which  he  pro* 
secutes  his  literary  labours.  Merit  like 
this  could  not  escape  the  distinguishiDg 
eye  of  lord  Wellesley,  who  appointed  him 
to  be  professor  of  the  Shanscrit,  and  of 
another  of  the  native  languages  in  the 
college  at  Calcutta.  Another  of  these  Ana* 
baptist  missionaries,  Mr.  Marshman,  has 
established  a  seminary  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  Chinese  language,  which  he  has 
studied  vvith  a  success  scarcely  inferior  to 
that  of  Dr.  Carey  in  the  Shanscrit. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  at  the  an* 
Dual  examinations  at  the  college  at  Cal- 
cutta, the  highest  eulogium  was  pro- 
nounced both  on  Carey  and  Marshman, 
by  the  governor  general ;  and  the  hap- 
piest consequences  were  predicted  from 
the  prosecution  of  their  literary  labours.''^ 

It  is  a  merit  of  a  mote  vulgar  sort,  but 
to  those  who  are  blind  to  their  moral  and 

^  I  ought  not  to  omit  the  honourable 
testimony  which  has  been  borne  to  these 
extraordinary  men  by  the  rev.  Dr.  Marsh 
of  Cambridge.  After  some  account  of 
their  literary  labours,  he  proceeds  i  '*  Such 
are  the  exertions  of  those  extraordinary 
men,  the  missionaries  at  Serampore,  who 
in  the  course  of  eleven  years  from  the 
commencement  of  1800,  to  the  latest  ac- 
counts, have  contributed  so  much  to  the 
translation  and  dispersion  of  the  Scriptures 
in  the  Oriental  languages,  that  the  united 
efforts  of  no  society  whatever  can  be  com- 
pared with  them.  These  are  the  men 
who,  before  the  Bible  Society  existed, 
formed  the  grand  design  of  translating  the 
Scriptures  into  all  the  languages  of  the 
East ;  these  are  the  men  who  have  been 
the  grand  instruments  in  the  execution  of 
this  stupendous  work;  these  are  the  men 
who  are  best  qualified  to  complete  the  de- 
sign so  nobly  begun,  and  hitherto  so  suc- 
cessfully performed,  who  in  the  knowledge 
of  language  which  they  themselves  have 
acquired, — who  in  the  seminary  at  Seram- 
pore, designed  for  the  education  of  future 
translators, — who  in  their  extensive  con- 
nections with  men  of  learning  throughout 
the  East,— who  in  the  missionaiy  printing 
office,  so  well  supplied  with  types  of  almost 
every  description, — and  who  in  the  exten- 
sive supplies  affarded  by  the  Baptist  So- 
ciety, augmented  by  their  own  noble  con- 
tributions, are  in  possession  of  the  means 
whichtare  required  for  that  important  pur- 
pose. These  are  the  men,  therefore,  who 
are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  British 
public."^ 
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even  their  lilerary  exccUeseietf,  il  may 
perhaps  afford  an  estimate  of  vakie  batter 
suited  to  their  prtBciples  and  babifeaof  cat- 
cttlation,  that  these  m6»,  and  Mr.  Ward 
also,  another  of  the  missiMiariet,  ac^mriaf 
from  l,000i.  to  1,300/.  per  aBMSna  each, 
by  the  various  exercise  of  their  talcali^ 
throw  the  whole  into  the  comnoD  alack 
of  the  mission,  which  they  thiw  wapport 
by  their 'pecuniary  contribatiaos  ool  j  leai 
effectually  than  by  their  reaearches  and 
labours  of  a  higher  order.  Such,  Sir,  are 
the  exertions,  such  the  merits,  s«cb  the 
success,  of  these  great  a»d  good  vbmb,  km 
so  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  term  them. 

The  hon.  gentleman  concluded  with 
apologising  to  the  Committee  for  the 
time  he  had  occupied,  and  declaring  that 
he  should  cordially  support  the  R^aoli- 
tion. 

Mr.  Forhe9  was  apprehensive  the  admit* 
sion  of  missionaries  into  India  vroold  be 
dangerous  to  our  Eastern  empire,  and 
thought  they  ought  to  pause  before  they 
risked  the  lives  of  the  Europeans  in  iodw 
by  adopting  the  proposition  before  the 
House.  He  had  no  objection  to  mimoo* 
aries  being  suffered  to  go  there  as  hereto* 
fore,  but  if  once  they  got  the  sanctioa  of 
government,  and  a  legislative  enactment 
were  made  in  their  favour,  he  waa  ef  epi« 
nion  the  danger  would  be  very  great, 

Mr.  Fawcett  opposed  the  ResoloHon. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  contended,  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Wilberforce,  that  there  was  not  a 
chaster  or  more  meritorious  set  of  men 
living  than  the  British  iiihabitanta  of  India. 
And  as  to  the  boast  of  making?  iOO  coo- 
verts,  he  would  ask,  whether  among  them 
was  there  on«  honest  man  ?  For  his  part, 
he  never  knew  one  of  these  converts  who 
did  not  turn  out  to  he  &  rogue.  Hitherto 
he  had  abstained  from  saying  any  thing 
upon  the  India  question,  because  his  opi- 
nions upon  the  subject  were  on  record  ; 
for  he  had  repeatedly  stated  to  that  House, 
and  in  fact  many  years  ago,  those  senti- 
ments which  were  of  late  echoed  by  variout 
persons,  and  upon  which,  for  the  moat 
part,  government  seemed  at  length  ent* 
posed  to  act.  ' 

Mr.  AUxandtf  resisted  the  Resolation. 

Sir  T.  Suitoii  objected  to  the  propositioB 
before  the  House.  He  thought  it  wottM 
defeat  its  own  object^  as  it  was  nee  the 
way  to  convert  another  to  oar  epitHoaB»  to 
set  out  by  stating  soch  to  be  our  inteniioiia. 
Every  thing  desirable  to  he  done  wtth  rs- 
speot  to  missionaries  might  be  done  with- 
out danger  imder  the  thwdSesofaitioAk 
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Mr«  Prmtkrgm$BM9d  thaf  the  condoct 
of  I>r«  Carey,  wbich  bad  betn  to  exem- 
plary darmg  lord  Wellesley's  govemnent, 
totelly  changed  on  the  departare  of  the 
noble  lord  :  that  one  da^  he  harangued  a 
large  mob  in  their  naiife  langiia|;e,  and 
abaaed  the  religion  of  the  nati?es  in  such 
'4em8  that  be  would  have  been  killed  but 
for  the  interference  of  the  police.  The 
hon.  gentleman  was  decidedly  against  the 
Resolution. 

Mr.  R.  Thomtm  wps  in  favour  of  the 
Resolution^  and  said  it  was  a  libel  on  truth 
to  suppose  lis  propagation  would  be  at» 
tended  with  e?il. 

Mr.  ff»  Sirn/A  followed  on  the  same  side. 
We  could  change  the  whole  tenure  of  the 
land,  he  observed ;  we  could  take  the 
temple  of  Jaggemaut,  and  seize  the  car  of 
the  idoly  when  a  paltry  revenue  was 
concerned,  but  in  the  present  instance  we 
were  afiraid  of  alarming  the  prejudices  of 
the  natives.  Let  men  fear,  when  there 
was  reason  to  fear;  in  attempting  to  benefit 
the  natives  of  India,  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm. 

Mr.  Lushkigton  said  the  present  Resolu- 
tion would  not  be  dangerous  to  our  govern- 
ment in  ludia.  He  was  sorry  it  had  not 
been  adopted  before,  and  hoped  it  would 
be  carried. 

Mr.  Jf.  Thornton  supported  the  Resolu- 
tion, and  contended  its  object  could  not  be 
obtained  under  the  third  Resolution,  which 
bad  been  so  often  alluded  to. 

The  House  divided,  when  the  numbers 
were— 

For  the  Resolution 89 

Against  it 36 

Majority —53 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Wednesday,  June  23. 

Thomas  Crogoon  reprimanobd  and 
l>i  sen  ARCED.]  liord  A.  Hamilton  moved 
the  order  of  the  day,  for  calling  Thomas 
Croggon  to  the  bar  to  be  discharged,  and 
congratolated  the  House  on  the  abrogation 
of  the  precedent,  that  no  person  committed 
should  be  discharged  but  on  petition. 

Thomas  Croggon  was  accordingly 
brought  to  the  bar,  where  he  received  the 
following  reprimand  from  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  was  ordered  to  be  discharged  out  of 
ooftody,  paying  his  fees. 
''  Thomas  Croggon, 

«<  This  House  having  khad  under  ita  con*> 
•ideration  the  proct^ings  which  took 
placo  at  ti»  last  eleotion  for  the  b(»roogh 
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of  Tregony :— Resolved,  « That  yon  did 
openly  and  corruptly  endeavour  to  pro« 
cure  the  retarn  of  two  persons  to  serve  in 
parliament  for  that  borough,  by  meana 
contrary  to  the  right  and  freedom  of  el«c« 
tion,  and  contrary  to  the  laws  and  consti- 
tution of  the  realm :' — and  for  that  offence 
you  were  committed  to  his  Majesty's  gaol 
of  Newgate. 

**  In  these  transactions  it  appears,  ac- 
cording to  the  evidence,  that  the  pari 
which  you  bore  was  prominent  and  profli- 
gate ;  inviting  some  persons,  by  promisea 
of  a  large  reward,  to  undertake  the  general 
task  of  corrupting  the  borough;  and 
holding  out  to  others  the  prospect  of  a 
specific  fund,  out  of  which  the  price  would 
be  paid  for  their  individual  votes;  so 
flagrant  an  oflence  this  House  has  justly 
visited  with  its  severest  indignation, 

*'  Nevertheless,  the  imprisonment  whtcb 
you  have  now  suffered  for  this  misconduct 
has  at  length  induced  the  House  to  con* 
sent  to  your  discharge,  hoping  that  tba 
notoriety  of  your  punishment  may  contri- 
bute  to  check  the  recurrence  of  similar 
practices :  and  you  are  therefore  now  di»» 
charged,  paying  your  fees/' 

Treaty  with  Swedvn.]  The  Chamcel' 
lor  qfthe  Exchequer  moved,  that  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  Supply  be  taken  into 
consideration. 

The  Resolation  on  the  Swedish  subsidy 
being  read, 

Mr.  Bankes  rose.  He  said  he  had  no 
intention  of  disagreeing  from  the  Resolu- 
tion, but  was  desirous  of  "offering  a  few 
observations  in  order  to  state  his  opinion 
to  the  House  upon  the  snbject..  He  de- 
sired that  the  Resolution  of  the  House, 
passed  in  1796,  on  the  subject  of  a  subsidy 
to  the  emperor  of  Austria,  might  be  read  :, 
it  expressed  a  hope  that  no  precedent 
would  be  drawn  from  that  proceeding, 
except  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency. 
This  was  a  caution  to  future  time,  that  no 
money  should  be  advanced,  during  the  sit- 
ting of  parliament,  without  noMce  given 
to  the  parliament.  There  mi^ht  be  many 
cases  of  diplomacy  which  required  se- 
crecy :  he  did  not  think  that  the  present 
was  one ;  there  could  have  been  no  rea- 
son for  concealing  the  transaction  ^n  a 
whole,  whatever  grounds  might  exist  for 
suppressing  particular  articles.  There  was 
here  no  sroond  for  secrecy  as  to  the  sub- 
ject itself,  whatever  there  might  be  as  to 
the  articles  of  it,  the  existence  of  the 
treaty  between  Russia  and  Sweden  har* 
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ing  been  communicated  to  Denmark;  and 
also  thai  England  was  a  party  to  it.  The 
House  had  a  right  to  complain  that  it  had 
been  kept  in  the  dark  so  long.  His  own 
general  view  of  the  late  treaty  was,  that  it 
of  all  others  was  the  treaty  (or  which  this 
country  was  to  pay  the  most,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  least.  All  that  we  gained  by  it 
was  the  giving  a  priority  to  the  continen- 
tal t^xped  it  ion' before  the.  seizure  of  Nor- 
way. This  at  least,  though  not  expressed, 
was  he  supposed  implied  in  the  treaty. 
But  he  had  to  complain  of  the  ambiguity 
of  its  laiigu  ige,  which  was  so  great,  that 
he  thought  no  gentleman  could  explicitly 
interpret  all  its  artir  les :  he  was  afraid 
that  not  e^en  the  noble  lotd  would  be  able 
to  give  him  satisfactory  answers  to  some 
questions  which  he  should  put.  It  was  a 
general  fault  in  the  treaty  that  no  mention 
was  made  of  the  mode  or  time  of  com- 
mencing the  campaign  :  though  it  was 
exceedingly  material  that  such  a  body  of 
troops  under  such  a  commander  as  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Sweden  should  have  been 
employed  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
campaign,  and  not  now  when  the  affairs 
of  the  allies  were  in  a  state  so  deplorable. 
Another  fault  was,  that  we  must  perform 
ally  and  receive  nothing:  we  must  sit 
down  with  the  loss  of  a  large  subsidy,  and 
of  an  island  important  as  to  trade  and  re- 
venue, and  as  far  as  he  could  understand 
the  treaty  receive  nothing  in  return ;  .for 
Sweden  only  engaged  to  act  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  Kussian  force  :  but  there  was 
no  stipulation  between  us  and  Russia  to 
that  effect.  He  would  ask,  therefore, 
whether  the  direct  co-operation  of  Sweden 
did  not  depend  on  the  junction  of  30,(X)0 
Russians  ?  If  so,  we  were  in  this  dilemma: 
Sweden  and  Eogland  might  be  disposed  to 
fulfil  the  treaty,  apd  yet  be  prevented  by 
the  unwillingness  or  inability  of  a  third 
power,  not  a  party  to  the  engagement. 
There  was  Ao  slackness  on  the  behalf  of 
Russia,  but  she  was  not  able  to  furnish  her 
contingent  of  men  :  a  probability  of  hazard 
which  was  incurred  at  the  time  of  making 
this  improvident  treaty.  Was  the  Crown 
Prince  bound  to  act  without  this  contin- 
gent ?  He  conceived  that  he  clearly  was 
not  bound.  He  would  ask,  whether  Swe- 
den was  a  party  to  the  present  armistice, 
if  she  was,  whether  the  payment  of  the 
monthly  subsidy  was  to  go  on  during  the 
cessation  of  hostilities,  and  if  this  armistice 
ended  in  a  continental  peace«  what  steps 
were  taken  to  provide  a  reciprocation  of 
iuteresta  i    He  might  appear  to  the  noble 
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lord  to  be  talking  absurdly^  but  he  kn 
not  himself  where  the  absurdity  lay :  the 
troops  were  to  be  paid  when  they  arrived 
on  the  continent:  28,000  were  now  at 
Stralsund,  and  the  Crown  Prince  bad 
therefore  a  right  to  demand  the  subsidy. 
He  would  also  ask^  whether,  if  Sweden 
should  make  peace  with  France  and  not 
with  Denmark,  we  should  not  be  lefi  snb- 
ject  to  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  secnring 
Norway  to  Sweden?  The  noble  lord  said* 
there  were  documents  to  prove  that  this 
country  was  not  bound  to  the  permanent 
annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden  :  be 
hoped  it  was  so,  for  then  the  objection  of 
imitating  French  aggression  would  be  re- 
moved. The  treaty,  however,  was  diffe- 
rently construed  in  Sweden ;  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  in  his  address  to  his  sol- 
diers, said,  that  treaties  whose  object  was 
the  tranquillity  of  the  north,  guaranteed 
the  union  of  Scandinavia.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  subsidy,  it  was  so  much  the  fashion 
for  all  parties  in  the  House  to  be  careless 
about  money  matters,  that  he  shoald 
merely  say,  it  was  an  improvident  con- 
tract, to  risk  so  large  a  sum  of  money 
without  an  equivalent  His  own  opinion, 
both  in  the  last  and  present  wars,  was  de- 
cidedly against  such  treaties  of  money. 
This  country  was  always  eager  and 
anxious  to  furnish  its  money  as  long  as  any 
other  country  was  ready  to  take  it !  yet 
all  our  bargains  of  this  sort  were  only 
so  many  memorials  of  money  idly  and 
foolishly  expended.  Let  them  look  at  Sar- 
dinia, Prussia,  Austria,  and  even  Russia; 
these  countries  had  all  been  subsidized 
again  and  again :  and  what  benefit,  what 
real  advantage  had  resulted  to  this  coun- 
try from  its  prodigal  disbursements?  With 
respect  to  the  cession  of  the  island  of 
Guadaloupe,  ministers  seemed  to  speak  of 
giving  it  op  with  a  gaiety  of  heart  as  if 
they  rejoiced  in  admitting  Sweden  to  a 
participation  with  them  of  the  commerce 
of  the  world.  He  was  afraid,  however, 
that  making  this  cession  during  the  war, 
would  prove  dangerous,  as,  being  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations,  it  might,  in  the  discussions  for 
peace,  give  an  opening  to  much  dispute, 
and  be  productive  of  the  greatest  incon- 
venience in  many  other  respects.  Swe- 
den, in  the  event  of  another  vrar,  might 
very  likely  be  a  neutral  power,  and  would, 
in  such  case,  have  a  great  opportnnity  of 
favouring  Buonaparte's  views,  by  having 
possession  of  this  island  so  very  near  to 
our  own^  and  capable  of  distressing  our 
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trade,  in  so  great  degree  &s  it  wonid  be  in 
their  power  to  do.  He  then  alluded  to 
that  part  of  the  treaty  which  related  to  the 
landing  by  Sweden  of  35,000  men  on  the 
continent  at  Stralsund.  The  cession  of 
Guadaloupe^  of  which  he  had  just  spoken, 
was  to  take  place  in  August  next,  or  else 
in  three  months  after  Sweden  had  landed 
that  number  of  troops.  These  two  erents, 
«8  things  had  turned  out,  were  likely  to 
happen  about  the  same  time,  and  it  was 
important  to  consider  what  we  were  likely 
to  obtain  by  way  df  equivalent  for  Guada- 
loupe ;  and  judging  from  circumstances 
which  had  happened,  and  from  those 
which  might  happen  in  consequence  of 
the  armistice,  it  would  seem  as  it  we  were 
likely  to  cede  Guadaloupe,  without  re- 
ceiving any  equivalent  whatever.  Unless, 
therefore,  there  was  some  other  article  on 
this  subject,  than  what  had  been  made 
known  to  the  House,  it  appeared  to  him 
that  the  treaty  was  very  vague  indeed. 
As  10  the  article  of  entrepSt,  he  could  not 
see  how  we  were  to  receive  any  consi- 
derable advantages  from  it.  In  the  first 
place,  we  were  to  pay  a  duly  ad  valorem 
Dearly  equivalent  to  the  privilege  to  be 
granted  us;  and  if  the  continental  system 
should  be  again  renewed,  which  was  by 
no  means  impossible,  perhaps  not  impro- 
bable, Sweden  might  be,  in  such  case,  as 
•he  had  been  before,  compelled  to  yield 
to  it ;  and  be  knew  not  why  we  should 
suppose  that  Sweden  would  now  be  more 
able  to  make  an  effectual  resistance 
'against  it  than  she  was  before.  Denmark, 
as  well  as  Sweden,  had  heretofore  been 
forced  into  it,  or  else  neither  of  them 
would  have  given  up  the  advantage  of 
their  commerce,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  the  power  of  Buonapari6 ; 
and  if  the  war  should  take  a  turn  in  hia 
favour,  or  he  should  succeed  in  making 
peace  to  the  exclusion  of  this  country,  he 
saw  no  security  we  had  wherewith  to 
flatter  ourselves,  that  Sweden  would  act 
otherwise  than  she  had  formerly  done. 
With  respect  to  that  part  relative  to  the 
subsidy  to  Sweden,  in  so  far  as  they  had 
relieved  Russia,  by  setting  free  a  great 
part  of'  her  forces  to  act  against  the 
French,  it  might  be  that  a  few  hundred 
thousands  were  well  laid  out;  but  how 
ministers  could  embarrass  themselves  with 
the  chance  of  entailing  on  this  country  a 
war  with  Denmark,  after  a  peace  withall 
the  other  powers  might  be  concluded,  be 
was  much  Surprised  at.  He  apologised 
br  bavin|(  detained  the  House  so  long. 


bat  felt  it  his  duty  to  offer  the  observa- 
tions he  had  madf :  be  did  not  wish  to 
make  any  distinct  motion  ;  but  hoped  the 
noble  lord  would  favour  the  House  with 
some  explanation  upon  the  points  he  had 
alluded  to* 

Lord  Castlereagh  said  the  hon.  member 
who  had  just  sat  down,  had  now  delivered 
his.  sentiments  at  great  length  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Swedish  treaty,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber not  having  been  present  when  that 
matter  was  fully  discussed  on  a  former 
night  As  he  (lord  C.)  had  on  that  occa- 
sion entered  very  fully  into  the  whole  of 
the  subject,  he  did  not  feel  it  necessary  to 
follow  the  hon.  member  through  the  va- 
rious parts  of  his  speech,  but  would  con- 
fine himself  to  a  few  of  the  prominent 
points  of  it.  He  admitted  first,  that  mi- 
nisters had  acted  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility, for  which  he  had  heretofore  thrown 
himself  on  t)ie  consideration  of  the  House  ; 
and  insisted  that  it  was  more  for  the  public 
interests  to  make  the  remittances,  in  the 
way  which  had  been  done,  rather  than 
wait  to  come  to  parliament  for  the  iponey, 
which  would  have  occasioned  a  delay, 
though  parliament  was  sitting,  that  might 
have  been  productive  of  the  most  injurious 
consequences,  and  have  drawn  them  into 
greater  embarrassments,  as  at  that  moment  ' 
they  were  not  in  circumstances  to  give . 
the  explanations,  without  which  they  could 
not  have  applied  to  parliament  with  any 
degree  of  propriety.  The  hon.  member 
had  gone  somewhat  diffusely  into  the 
treaty,  but  had  in  general  approved  of  it. 
He  seemed,  however,  to  go  on  the  theore- 
tical principle,  t()at  in  making  a  treaty, 
ministers  ought  to  throw  all  the  difficulties 
that  were  to  be  encountered  on  the  other 
contracting  parties.  Such  a  conduct  might 
do  in  the  minor  transactions  of  the  world, 
but  in  the  case  of  contracts  between  great 
powers  it  was  not  possible  ;  nor  would  it, 
in  the  end,  conduce  to  any  one  advantage 
or  good  effect.  In  this*  treaty,  Sweden 
had  never  been  considered  by  ministers, 
as  the  hon.  member  had  supposed,  to  have 
made  great  sacrifices  on  the  continent ; 
on  the  contrary,  there  was  no  power  so  little 
in  a  situation  to  do  so  as  Sweden  :  but  in 
having  freed  Russia  from  great  difficulty, 
by  putting  at  her  immediate  disposal  so 
large  a  force  in  the  course  of  the  last  cam- 
paign, ministers  did  conceive  that  Sweden 
had  done  the  most  essential  service  to  the 
general  cause;  and  that  they  were  therefore 
justified  in  granting  the  subsidy,  and  pay« 
ing  it  in  the  manner  they  had  done,    lie 
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iasnted  also,  thai  by  their  baTiog  landed 
tbeir,  forces  at  Stralsund,  they  had  greatly 
embarrassed  Baonapart^,  and  kept  him  so 
■iQch  in  check,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  considerable  forces  to  watch  their 
motions,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
employed  with  terrible  effect  against  the 
armies  of  the  allies.  Referring  to  the 
general  observations  apon  the  treaty  which 
the  hon.  gentleman  had  made,  he  thoaght 
that  he  was  not  stating  the  proposition  too 
broadly,  when  he  said  that  if  all  the  mem- 
bers of  that  House  entertained  the  same 
opinions  with  the  hon.  gpntleoian.  no  such 
thing  as  a  treaty  of  subsidy  would  ever, 
wider  any  circumstances,  be  made;  for 
the  whole  scope  of  the  arguments  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  was,  that  all  the  burden 
of  contingencies  should  be  thrown  upon 
the  other  parts  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
ourselves.  The  fact  was,  that  Sweden  had 
no  other  interest  in  view  by  landing  her 
troops  on  the  continent,  than  the  inU^rest 
of  the  confederation,  and  the  treaty  never 
bad  been  framed  under  any  such  impres- 
sion as  that  Sweden  waived  any  private 
interest  for  the  purpose  of  employing  her 
troops  against  the  common  enemy.  He 
bad  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  misconoeived  the  nature  of  the 
whole  treaty.  If  the  hon.  member  had 
read  the  treaty  with  the  intention  of  un- 
derstanding it,  instead  of  findine  fault  with 
it,  he  would  have  found  what  he  had  just 
•toted  to  be  the  fact.  The  hon.  member 
bad  thought  proper  to  put  many  construc- 
tional questions ;  but  he  (lord  C.)  could 
not  feel  himself  called  upon  to  declare 
what  advice  his  Majesty's  ministers  would 
think  it  their  duty  to  give  upon  circum- 
stances which  had  not  yet  arisen*  He 
should,  however,  decline  to  answer  the 
variety  of  questions  put  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber; but  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  be  able 
to  state  to  him  and  the  House,  for  their 
mutual  information,  that  the  allies  had 
every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  expedition  landed  at  Stralsund  ; 
that  the  number  of  men  was  even  larger 
than  had  been  stipulated  for;  and  that 
with  respect  to  the  great  personage  at  the 
head  of  the  Swedish  army,  there  was 
tvery  reason  to  place  the  most  'perfect 
confidence  in  bim,  both  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  his  intentions  and  his  abilities  in  leading 
on  his  forces  against  the  common  enemy. 
He  did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  give  any 
explanations,  as  to  what  was  intended  to 
be  done.  The  boa.  gentleman  seemed  to 
tblnk  it  WDuM  hare  been  wise  lo  bare  in- 
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serted  some  savins  stipulation,  in  case  oC 
failure  in  any  of  the  powers ;  bnt  though 
this  opinion  was  perfectly  consonaot  td  the 
economical  principles  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
man, nothing  could  have  more  efilecloally 
tended  to  separate,  instead  of  ceoieotiHg 
alliances.  In  order  to  relieve,  however, 
the  laudable  anxiety  of  the  hon.  member, 
he  was  happy  to  be  able  to  state  iu  addi- 
tion to  what  he  had  lat^y  said,  that  in  the 
view  of  the  person  at  the  head  of  the 
Swedish  armies,  the  stipulations  entered 
into  between  the  allies  for  the  direction  of 
those  forces  had  been  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  him ;  and  further,  he  was  enabled 
to  inform  him,  that  the  force  already 
landed  in  Stralsund  exceeded  the  nombor 
stipulated  for,  exclusive  of  the  Pomera- 
nian corps  and  some  additional  troops  ex- 
pected from  Sweden.  With  respect  to 
the  cession  of  Guadaloupe,  he  most  de- 
cline adding  any  thing  to  what  he  had 
recently  stated,  nor  could  he  say  that  the 
ministers  of  the  crown  might  think  it  their 
duty  to  advise  under  any  given  circum- 
stances. On  the  whole,  the  treaty  had 
been  concluded  under  the  most  important 
circumstances,  and  was  calculated  to  ad« 
vance  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  by 
entering  into  the  views  of  a  power  which 
had  already  assisted  in  the  salvation  of 
Russia,  and  whose  conduct  had  eminently 
contributed  to  those  extraordinary  and 
brilliant  successes  which  had  attended  the 
last  campaign  against  (he  arms  of  France. 
The  treaty  had  been  made  on  terms  which 
held  forth  the  greatest  advantages  to  the 
allies,  by  inducing  that  power  to  join  the 
common  cause  which  could  be  of  the  ut- 
most service  to  their  cause,  and  which,  by 
its  act,  would  draw  on  it  the  severest  ven- 
geance of  France ;  and  he  insisted,  that 
in  its  consequences  it  was  considered  as 
likely  to  lead  to  the  most  brilliant  et&cts. 
The  Resolution  was  then  agreed  to. 

Ordnancb  Estimates.]  The  House 
having  resolved^  itself  into  a  Committee  of 
Supply, 

Mr.  R.  Ward  brought  forward  the  Ord- 
nance Estimates.  He  said  the  first  esti- 
mate was  less  by  150,000/.  than  that  of 
last  year.  The  new  estimates  wonki 
amount  to  350,000/.  There  would  be  a 
considerable  and  necessary  augmentatton 
of  the  artillery.  The  great  differences 
would  be  found  in  the  extraordinaries,aQd 
principally  in  the  article  of  stores,  in 
which  there  was  a  great  diminution.  For 
Hilsea  the  large  snm  of  90^000^  vroold  be 
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requitite*  It  was,  indeed,  a  very  consi- 
derable son  to  ask  for,  bot  there  was  an 
absolute  necessity  for  it.  For  the  fortifi- 
cations of  Portsmouth,  and  the  defence  of 
that  most  important  place,  large  sums  had 
been  formerly  asked,  which  were  ren- 
dered useless  for  want  of  a  little  addi* 
tional  expence,  which  had  been  relvsed 
by  the  House,  when  required  by  the  duke 
of  Richmond.  The  consequence  was,  the 
proprietors  of  the  land  took  advantage,  and 
on  that  space,  which  was  then  a  common, 
bad  built  a  large  town  ;  so  that  now  if  any 
enemy  were  to  make  a  landing,  there 
Would  be  no  defending  Portsmouth  but  by 
knocking  down  the  whole  town.  -  It  would 
be  worth  the  while  for  the  nation  to  pur- 
chase the  whole,  but  it  could  not  afford  to 
do  so  at  this  moment  when  we  were  en- 
gaged to  so  great  an  extent  in  expences 
absolutely  unavoidable.  The  circumstances 
under  which  the  present  grant  was  asked 
were  these  :— tte  land  between  the  lines 
and  the  fort  of  Portsmouth  was  formerly 
common,  and  thus  could  not  have  been 
built  on. .  l*his  was  now  enclosed  by  act, 
and  apportioned,  and  plans  were  in  agita- 
tion for  building  on  it.  To  prevent  this 
it  was  proposed  to  purchase  it  for  govern- 
ment,  and  a  plan,  which  it  was  not  at 
present  necessary  to  put  in  execution,  was 
under  consideration  for  erecting  a  fort  on 
the  hilly  ground  on  the  land  in  question, 
which  would  command  the  lines,  and 
render  entrance  into  the  place  impracti- 
cable, except  after  a  delay  of  a  week 
or  ten  days.  Portsmouth  was  impreff- 
Dable  by  sea,  but  if  an  enemy  should 
make  a  landing,  and  obtain  possession 
of  Hilsea,  they  would  command  the 
fortifications  on  the  land  side.  It  was 
Dot  necessary  to  erect  fortifications  on  it 
at  this  moment,  but  we  ought  to  have  it 
in  our  power  to  do  so.  It  was  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  money 
granted  by  the  committee  would  be 
thrown  away ;  for,  on  a  survey,  Mr.  Wyatt 
bad  reported,  that  the  land  was  worth  the 
money  and  would  produce  3,000/.  per  an- 
num, so  that,  should  it  not  be  wanted,  it 
might  be  disposed  of  by  public  sale.  He 
then  moved  that  749,599i.  be  granted  to 
his  Majesty  for  Ordnance  Estimates* 

Mr.  Caiaraft,  adverting  to  what  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  said  about  lands  to  be  pur- 
chased at  Portsmouth,  observeii,  that  the 
bon.  gentleman 'was  wrong  in  represent- 
ing Portsmouth  as  a  fortress  of  a  superior 
order,  as  it  was  only  meant  lo  be  such  as 
!•  be  inaccessible  to  a  cfW  de  tnatPh    All 
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the  fortifications  which  had  been  men- 
tioned by  the  hon.  gentleman  were  not  in 
the  least  calculated  for  the  defence  of  the 
dock  yards,  as  they  were  at  all  times  ac- 
cessible from  the  sea.  He  hoped  that 
particular  accounts  would  be  laid  before  • 
parliament,  and  that  the  plans,  &c:  would 
not  merely  he  confined  to  the  Ordnance- 
office.  He  cautioned  the  hon.  gentleman 
and  the  board  to  see  the  whole  object  and  • 
intention  of  any  sum  which  was  to  be  ex- 
pended, and  ascertain  what  the  expendi- 
ture would  lead  to,  and  where  it  would 
end,  before  they  proposed  it  to  parliament. 
In  the  case  of  Jersey  they  began  with 
a  few  thousands :  in  1 806  they  voted 
30,000/.  then  15,000/.  20,000/.  10,000/. 
37,000/.  40,000/.  and  in  this  year  60,000/. 
So  that  the  whole  expence  was  244',000/. 
On  the  whole  he  approved  of  the  estimate, 
which  he  thought  was  as  reasonable,  as 
possible  ;  and  he  thought  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  might  have  taken  credit  to 
himself,  and  to  the  board,  for  the  small- 
ness  of  the  unprovided  estimates,  as  the 
amount  of  them  was  less  than  he  ever  re« 
mem  be  red  it  to  be  on  any  former  occa* 
sion.  Praise  was  due  to  the  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Ward),  on  the  small  amount  of 
the  *  Unprovided,'  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  sappers,  and  the  augmentation  of 
the  horse  artillery  ;  he  did  not,  however, 
see  any  necessity  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  artillery  drivers  corps. 

Mr.  Fremantle  objected  to  the  sum  for 
the  purchase  of  lands  at  Portsmouth ;  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  reasons  which 
had  been  assigned  for  that  purchase,  and 
therefore  his  vote  would  be  against  it. 
He  also  objected  to  the  sums  mentioned 
in  the  estimate  for  the  purchase  of  lands 
at  Woolwich,  Waltham  Abbey,  and  the 
manufactory  of  small  arms;  147  acres 
had  been  purchased  at  an  expence  of 
11,000/.— 10,000/.  had  been  expended  in 
like  manner  at  Waltham  Abbey,  and 
5,000/.  at  the  manufactories  of  small  arms 
— S0,000/.  had  been  expended  in  establish* 
ing  powder  magazines  on  the  Medway, 
which  if  at  all  necessary  must  have  been 
necessary  l>efore.  The  expence  of  towers 
on  the  coast  was  1 8,276/.— contingencies 
of  artillery  abroad  80,000/. — recruiting 
70,000/.  all  which  required  explanation. 
He  wished  to  know  why  it  was  necessary 
to  have  a  iiew  charge  of  50j000/.  for  nine 
powdei*  magazines  on  Jhe  Medway  ?  He 
also  wished  to  know  whether  the  charge 
of  18,000/.  for  towers  and  batteries  on  the 
coast' was  to  be  continued,  or  when  it  wat 
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likely  to  end  ?  The  sum  of  80»000/.  for 
artillery  on  foreign  service,  he  thoogbfc 
more  than  sufficient.  The  charge  of  re- 
cruiting was  estimated  at  70>000/.  which 
was  an  increase  of  'U},OOOL  above  the  sum 
in  the  estimate  of  last  year ;  he  wished  to 
know  the  cause  of  the  enormous  increase 
on  this  item; 

Mr.  J.  Smkh  readily  gave  every  tribute 
of  praise  to  the  magnificent  and  useful 
way  in  which  the  works  at  Woolwich 
were  carrying  on.  The  new  wharf  in 
particular  was  deserving  of  the  highest 
approbation.  As  very  large  sums  had 
been  expended  in  the  construction  of  the 
works  at  Dover,  he  was  desirous  of  being 
informedi  whether  it  was  intended  to  ex- 
tend them  on  the  same  scale.  Looking 
at  the  Ordnance  Estimates  as  a  whole,  he 
felt  it  hisduiy  to  admit,  that  they  were  less 
objectionable  than  any  which  had  been 
for  a  long  time  submitted  to  the  House. 
Yet  while  be  admitted  that  the  present  es- 
timates were  much  less  objectionable  than 
those  of  almost  *  any  former  year,  he 
thought  that  there  were  some  items  which 
required  explanation.  Among  these  he 
particularly  pointed  out  the  proposed 
erection  of  permanent  and  expensive  works 
in  Trinidad  and  other  of  the  conquered 
islands.  He  adverted  also,  however  com- 
mendable they  were,  to  the  enormous 
expence  of  the  works  at  Woolwich,  and 
expressed  bis  hope  -that  they  would  now 
be  terminated;  and  that  the  board  bad 
no  other  similar  undertaking  in  contem- 
plation. 

Mr.  Pole  Carew,  alluding  to  the  works 
for  the  defence  of  Portsmouth,  observed, 
that  with  the  increase  of  the  works,  the 
number  of  houses  on  them  also  increased. 
These  houses  could  be  of  no  use  what- 
ever, for  as  they  were  erected  on  the 
glacis,  they  would,  if  even  destroyed, 
prove  very  dangerous,  and  embarrass, 
instead  of  contributing  to  the  defence  of 
the  place. 

Mr.  Baring  wished  to  know  why,  when 
the  Bill  to  inclose  the  Isle  of  Portsea  was 
brought  in  last  session,  a  more  vigilant  at- 
tention was  not  paid  to  the  public  inte* 
rest,  and  a  clause  introduced  to  prevent 
those  by  whom  the  land  was  to  be  inclosed 
from  erecting  such  buildings  as  might  be 
detrimental  to  the  defence  of  the  place? 

Mr.  Huskmon  contended,  that  the  pro- 
posed vote  was  calculated  to  do  either  not 
enough  or  too  much.  If  there  were  many 
houses  erected  injurious  to  the  defence  of 
Portsmouth,  and  the  destruction  of  thoae 
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bouses  was  necessary,  they  ought  to  be 
destroyed.  Unless  the  works  were  com- 
plete, they  would  be  useless ;  but  he  did 
not  see  the  practicability  of  making  them 
so.  The  lines  extended  for  many  mile% 
and  an  immense  army  would  be  neces- 
sary for  their  defence.  It  was  utterly  in- 
capable of  sustaining  a  regular  siege. 
With  respect  to  the  other  items  of  the 
estimates  they  met  with  his  entire  appro- 
bation, with  the  exception  of  that  which 
related  to  the  artillery -drivers,  and  which 
he  concurred  with  an  hon.  gentleman 
in  thinking  might  be  advantageously  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  R.  ^ard  acknowledged  the  candour 
with  which  be  had  been  treated  on  the 
present  occasion,  and  declared,  that  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  be  so  opposed.  The  hon. 
gentlemen  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  no  work  should  be  undertaken  antil 
the  board  were  apprised,  not  merely  of 
the  expence  of  the  current  year,  but  of 
the  whole  expence,  only  echoed  the  senti- 
ments of  the  present  master-general  of 
the  ordnance,  who,  since  bis  entrance 
into  office,  had  uniformly  instructed  the 
engineers  not  to  forward  him  the  estimate 
of  the  minutest  work  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  undertake,  without  statins  the 
whole  expence  with  which  it  was  likely 
to  be  attended.  With  respect  to  Jersey 
he  had  the  satisfaction  to  say,  that  he  b^ 
lieved  the  present  vote  would  complete 
the  works  that  had  for  some  years  been 
carrying  on  in  that  island.  As  to  the  ar- 
tillery drivers,  any  reduction  in  that  item 
would,  he  was  persuaded,  be  injurious  to 
the  public  service.  So  far  was  lord  Wel- 
lington from  wishing  that  corps  to  be  re- 
duced, that  he  had  actually  applied  for  an 
additional  number,  stating  that  he  required 
three  times  the  amount  of  those  with  his 
army.  Adverting  to  the  proposed  yote 
for  the  purchase  of  the  land  within  the 
lines  at  Portsmouth,  he  observed  that  an 
hon.  gentleman  bad  recommended  not  to 
boy  the  ground  at  present  but  to  wait  till 
an  exigency  should  occur,  and  then  to 
destroy  any  building  that  might  be  neces- 
sary, and  make  compensation  to  the 
owners.  But  was  the  hon.  gentleman 
aware  that  in  that  case  the  sum  required 
would  be  at  least  twenty  times  the  anM>imt 
now  necessary?  The  fortifications  at 
Woolwich  were  undertaken  at  the  period 
when  the  alarm  of  invasion  was  general, 
and  sir  John  Shaw's  ground  contracted 
for  in  the  year  1803.  The  lease  ha?ing 
now  expired,  the  purchase  money  had 
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become  due,  Waltham  Abbey  had  been 
converted  into  a  powder  mill,  and  the 
boildiDgf  at  Enfield  and  Le  wish  am  were 
ibr  the  manufacture  and  what  was  called 
the  setting  up  of  small  arms.  As  to 
the  magazine  at  Pur  fleets  he  had  not  ez* 
pected  to  hear  that  censored,  as  it  had 
been  highly  approved  by  an  hon.  member 
not  now  in  his  place  (Mr.  Whitbread)^ 
who  was  in  the  babii  of  exercising  pretty 
considerable  vigilance  on  these  subjects. 
It  was  now  intended  to  suppress  the  naval 
magaaines,  of  which  there  were  nine^  and 
which  cost  the  country  three  thousand 
pounds  per  annum  severally,  and  to  erect 
four  or  five  on  shore  at  difierent  points- 
one  at  Plymouth,  one  at  Portsmouth,  and 
two  at  Sheerness.  Instead  of  Purfieet, 
it  was  now  in  contemplation  to  establish 
the  principal  magazine  on  a  moor  in  the 
vicinity  of  Uxbridge.  An  hon.  member 
(Mr.  J.  Smith)  had  inquired  respecting 
the  charge  of  a  fort  in  the  island  of  Trini-^ 
dad,  which  had  been  strongly  recom- 
mended by  general  Hislop,  in  consequence 
of  the  fire  some  years  since  at  Porto  Spain. 
The  wharf  at  Woolwich,  the  beauty  of 
which  was  universally  admired,  had  saved 
a  considerable  annual  expence  in  super- 
seding the  necessity  of  employing  lighter- 
men, and  the  item  of  12,000/.  was  on  ac- 
count of  some  new  and  most  useful  machi- 
nery.  He  alluded  particularly  to  the 
vertical  saw,  which  be  understood  had 
already  saved  in  the  expense  of  labour  not 
less  than  400/.  per  cent  With  respect  to 
what  had  been  said  upon  the  purchase  of 
the  ground  at  Hilsea,  he  was  a  good  deal 
surprised  to  hear  an  hOn.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Baring)  who  sat  on  the  Whig  side  of  the 
House,  object  to  granting  compensation  for 
freehold  property.  The  ground  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  purpose  of  building  a  fort 
to  intercept  the  progress  of  an  enemy 
from  the  side  of  Portsea, 

Sir  Mark  Wood  thought  a  much  greater 
expenditure  necessary  to  place  Ports- 
mouth in  an  adequate  state  of  defence. 
The  dock-yard  might  be  easily  destroyed 
from  the  Gosport  side  of  the  harbour. 

The  different  Resolutions  were  then  put 
and  carried. 

# 

Army  Extraordimaries.1  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  after  passing  a 
very  high  encomium  on  tbe  services  of 
the  army  under  the  command  of  lord 
Wellington,  moved,  that  the  sum  of 
663,400/.  be  granted  for  the  unprovided 
portion  of  the  extraordinary  expences  of 


the  army  for  the  present  year.  This  head 
of  expenditure  had  in  the  preceding  year 
exceeded  all  former  estimates,  having 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  five  mil- 
lions. At  the  suggestion  of  that  distin- 
guished person  who  was  at  the  head  of  our 
armies  in  the  peninsula,  a  commissioner 
had  been  sent  out  to  examine  and  audit 
the  accounts  on  the  spot.  Tbe  result  was, 
that  the  estimate  for  the  present  year  was 
4,665,400/.  Four  millions  had  been 
already  voted,  and  be  now  therefore  moved 
for  the  remaining  663,400/. 

Mr.  Bermet  took  the  opportunity  to  ani- 
madvert upon  tbe  farther  prosecution  of 
the  war  in  the  peninsula,  which  tended  but 
to  plunge  this  country  in  augmented  ex- 
penditure and  difficulties.  He  begged 
leave  to  ask  the  noble  lord  opposite,  what 
were  the  expectations  of  success  which  he 
entertained  ?  What  was  the  prospect  of 
the  success  which  presented  itself?  And 
was  the  war  to  be  protracted,  by  exhaust- 
ing the  heart  and  blood  of  Great  Britain, 
under  the  delusive  hope  that  the  Spaniards 
might  look  for  ultimate  success,  because 
they  had  been  occupied  for  300  years  in 
effecting  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors? 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  ob- 
served truly,  that  the  principal  item  was 
the  peninsular  war.  He  must  enter  his 
protest  against  the  prosecution  of  a  war 
which  would  wrench  tbe  last  shilling  from 
the  pockets  of  the  poor,  and  plunge  every 
family  in  the  country  into  distress.  Ti)e 
success  of  this  war  was,  to  say  the  least, 
problematical,  tbe  ruin  and  loss  certain  and 
dreadful.  He  adverted  to,  and  reprobated 
in  strong  terms,  the  contract  made  by  go- 
vernment vvith  major  Wingfield,  for  raising 
men  for  the  service  of  tbe  West  Jndies 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  with  count 
Delehaye  for  raising  Dutch  recruits,  which 
he  thought  incomprehensible.  It  was  well 
known,  that  the  officer  in  question  had 
entered  into  engagements  with  the  inha- 
bitants along  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of 
being  supplied  with  men,  and  thus  the 
slave  trade  was  to  be  iniquitously  revived 
and  perpetuated.  Another  objectionable 
point  which  struck  him  wa^  t)ie  liberty 
given  to  the  court  of  Portugal  to  liarry  on 
that  abominable  and  disgraceful  traffic. 
It  was  not  to  be  endured  that  Portugal 
should  be  suffered  to  exercise  that  horrible 
dealing,  directly  contrary  to  our  own 
principles  and  practice,  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  we  were  defending  her  best 
interests  and  existence  with  our  treasure 
and  our  blood.    Portugal  should  be  pla'mly 
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told,  that  \ye  would  not  allow  her  to  do  so, 
for  she  thus  counteracted  the  noblest  and 
most  benevolent  experiment  the  country 
ever  made  in  vindication  of  suffering  hu* 
manity,  anjl  the  best  claims  and  rights  of 
our  fellow-creatures.  He  ought  not  to 
forget  that  one  .  grant  was  to  a  Mr.  F. 
Cator,  for  the  invention  of  a  new  military 
cap.  He  should  be  glad  to  know  who  it 
was  that  had  advised  the  Prince  Regent  to 
adopt  this  most  absurd  and  contemptible 
dress.  It  was  so  absurd  that  when  a  regi- 
ment entered  a  town,  a  horse  soldier  was 
often  obliged  to  parade  the  streets  to  re- 
concile people  to  the  sight  of  it.  Our 
war  expences  in  the  last  year  alone  had 
increased  38  millions.  He  would  advise 
gentlemen  Xo  consider  the  consequences 
of  this  ruinous  system  of  unbounded  ex- 
pence— a  system  which  must  end  in  de- 
stroying the  people,  unless^  the  people 
destroy  it. 

Mr.  Stephen  Raid,  the  object  of  major 
Wingfield's  mission  was  to  enlist  recruits 
with  the  ulterior  view  of  saving  that  loath- 
some and  deplorable  waste  of  European 
life  in  our  West  India  regiments.  It  was 
not  fair  to  say,  however,  that  the  state  of 
these  black  soldiers  was  not  more  eligible 
than  that  of  the  slaves  employed  in  the 
colonies ;  they  had  all  the  allowances  of 
British  soldiers,  and  might  one  day  return 
with  the  rudiments  of  civilization  to  their 
native  land.'  The  scheme,  when  first  sug- 
gested to  government,  had  been  referred 
to  the  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  composing 
the  committee  of  the  African  Institution, 
and  approved  by  them  on  condition  of 
making  Sierra  Leone  the  general  depot. 
This  provision  had  answered  its  end,  and 
major  VVingfield  having  exceeded  the  line 
marked  out  for  him,  had  been  sent  home 
by  governpr  Maxwell  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  his  conduct.  He  thought  it  like- 
wise unjust  to  accuse  government  of  neg- 
ligence on  the  subject  of  the  abolition, 
particularly  afterv  the  zealous  and  cordial 
exertions  which  had  succeeded  in  in- 
ducing Sweden  to  relinquish  the  trade. 

Lord  Casilereagh  said,  that  there  was  a 
great  difficulty  i^  compensation,  till  hard- 
ships were  proved  in  a  court  of  justice. 
Government  had  been  attentive  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  parts  of  the  African  coast 
Portugal  had  a  right  to  trade  for  slaves. 
He  assured  the  hon.  genteman  that  go- 
vernment had  made  variou*)  representa- 
tations  on  this  subject  to  the  Portuguese 
court.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  sa- 
crifice the  cause  of  Europe  at  the  present 
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moment,  or  act  indeed  otlierwife  than  was 
consistent  with  the  treaty  between  tke 
two  countries.  Applicatioh  had  been  made 
as  urgently  as  was  possible  for  the  ceMtoo 
of  these  4>oinU,  which  created  local  diffi- 
culties in  deciding  «8  to  the  due  obser- 
vance of  the  treaty.  It  had  been  fooMi, 
however,  impossible  to  come  to  m  feial 
arrangement,  until  certain  complaints  fmei 
Bahia  and  other  parts  of  tbe  coast,  with 
respect  to  illegal  captures,  had  undergoae 
farther  adjudication  in  this  country,  aod 
the  question  of  the  propriety  of  atifordiog 
restitution  had  been  brought  to  an  issue. 

Sir  AJark  Wood  noticed  the  obserratioos 
formerly  made  on  the  dresses  of  tbe  amy, 
and  observed,  that  he,  who,  it  was  said, 
was  not  in  the  habit  of  doing  foolish  things, 
had  done  tbe  very  thing  complained  of, — 
Buonaparte's  dragoons  wore  similar  hel- 
mets, and  the  chief  complaint  lie  bad 
heard  was  that  our  equipment  was  teo 
much  like  that  of  Buonaparte's,  and  might 
cause  mistakes.  These,"  however,  were 
unlikely,  from  the  different  colour  of  the 
uniform ;  one  being  blue,  the  other  red. 
An  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  that  a  drs« 
goon  was  marched  through  a  town  pre- 
vious to  the  arrival  of  his  regiasent,  to  ac* 
custom  the  people  to  his  new  appearance. 
Fashion,  certainly,  was  merely  maUer  ef 
opinion  :  but  if  he  were  sent  into  a  town 
with  a  broad  cocked  hat  on  for  tbe  fifst 
time,  it  would,  at  least,  occasion  as  mach 
ridicule  as  the  helmet.  The  cocked  bat 
was  not  sabre  proof,  whereas  the  helmet 
was  so :  therefore  the  men  were  leas  ex- 
posed in  a  conflict  He  believed  the  sol- 
diers approved  the  alteration,  and  was 
confident  whether  in  hats  or  helmets  that 
they  would  do  their  duty. 

Mr.  Frananik  lamemed  the  thinness  of 
the  House  on  such  an  occasion.  He  did 
not  mean  to  disparage  so  distinguitbed  air 
officer  as  sir  Sidney  Smith,  but  there  was 
a  claim  on  bis  account  charged  last  year 
on  the  civil  list  qf  above  7,375/.  which 
was  incurred  about^  the  same  time  as  the 
present  charge.  This  ought  to  be  ex- 
plained. The  charge  of  9,362/.  for  cast 
iron  water  works  at  the  Cape  also  required 
explanation,  as  well  as  the  additional 
charge  of  2,000/.  which  he  did  not  well 
comprehend.  The  article  respecting  Dutch 
soldiers  seemed  unaccountable.  The  sum 
for  general  Sontag  and  another  general 
amounted  to  about  38,000/.  Another  item 
he  could  not  understand  related  to  St.  Co- 
lomba,  and  the  corps  of  general  de  Meu- 
roHj  on  which  there  was  a  charge  oi^ooOL 
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That  general  had  since  retire^  from  his 
regiment,  and  had  been  succeeded  by  an 
English  officer.  He  was  desirous  of  hav- 
ing this  matter  made  clear.  The  expence 
for  New  South  Wales  troops  was  45,000i. 
Why  might  not  this  article  be  brought 
into  the  calculation  for  the  regular  anny^ 
and  placed  in  the  account  of  the  general 
military  payments.  A  charge  of  3.500/. 
for  a  depot  of  foreign  officers  at  Lymington 
also  required  explanation,  as  to  its  nature 
and  objects,  for  which,  perhaps,  sufficient 
reasons  inight  be  given.  Having  noticed 
thote  particular  items^  he  could  not  refirain 
from  observing  on  a  general  view  of  the 
estimates  connected  with  the  army,  how 
little-  had  been  accomplished  by  so  im- 
mense an  increase  of  expenditure!  Our 
military  expenditure  had  increased  to 
24,000,000/.  annually  during  this  war«  and 
i^  was  indispensably  necessary  to  practise 
economy:  but  ministers  had  shewn  no  such 
disposition.  Public  expence  for  bridges, 
roads,  emigrants,  &c.  proceeded  as  if  we 
were  at  peace.  It  was  unpardonable  to 
call  for  these  grants  without  time  for  re- 
flection. Seeing  how  little  reason  there 
wat  for  expecting  peace  within  any  very 
abort  period,  he  could  not  but  observe, 
that  the  finances  of  the  country  must  ul- 
timately be  thrown  into  a  dreadful  and 
dangerous  state  of  convulsion,  except  our 
expellees  were  very  considerably  lessened. 
They  had  been  told,  that  the  national 
debt  had  only  increased  fifty-foor  mil- 
lions; but  such  a  statement  was  a  decep- 
tif>n,  for  he  was  ready  to.show,  calculating 
the  loan,  and  what  was  left  unfunded, 
that  it  had  increased  nearly  one  hundred 
millions.  He  would  maintain  that  it  was 
a  fallacy  to  l\old  out  to  the  public  that 
the  debt  had  only  increased  fifty- four  mil- 
lions,  since  in  that  statement  was  taken  off 
the  unfunded  debt. 

Mr.  Wl^artm  observed,  that  though  the 
hon.  gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  no- 
tic<Kl  the  increase  in  the  expenditure  of 
the  country,  he  had  pointed  out  very  few 
items  that  could  require  even  explanation. 
With  respect  to  the  item  for  South  Wales, 
the  charge  was  for  stores,  provisions,  &c.  for 
the  settlement,  and  was  one  which  had  al- 
ways been  placed  amongst  the  extraordi- 
naries,  and  distinctly  stated.  It  was  de- 
frayed by  bilb  upon  the  Treasury,  and  the 
amount  was  annually  voted.  In  1811  it 
was  30,000/^  The  question  on  the  Dutch 
troops  was  submittted  in  1 803  to  the  law 
officers,  and  the  sum  of  30,000/.  was 
awarded  on  the  claimi  of  count  Baben- 


haoFen  by  Mr.  Reeves.  A  subsequent 
award,  the  first  not  being  approved  of^  was 
made  by  Mr.  Richardson,  to  nearly  the 
same  amount,  and  the  sum  now  paid  was 
regulated  thereby. 

Mr.  Abercromby  X\iow^\ii  it  extraordinary 
that  every  thing  relative  to  New  South 
Wales  was  not  included  in  the  general  ex- 
pences  of  the  colony,  and  expressed  a  wish 
that  all  theexpences  for  the  colony  might 
henceforth  be  brought  into  one  estimate. 
He  inquired,  whether  there  existed  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  to 
take  any  notice  of  the  Report  that  had  been 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House,  ifi  ihe 
course  of  the  last  session  of  parliament,  re- 
specting the  improvement  of  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Wales. 

Mr.  Gouiburn  said,  government  waited 
for  a  farther  report  from  the  governor  of 
New  South  Wales.  The  expence  of  the 
cast  iron  water  works  was  only  au  advance 
till  the  colony  could  provide  for  it.  The 
whole  expence  was  18,000/.,  of  which 
7,000/.  were  already  paid.  As  to  the 
depot  at  Lymington,  he  should  ob^^erve, 
that  there  had  been  many  deserters  from 
the  enemy^s  armies  in  the  peninsula.  On 
their  arrival  here,  they  had  received  their 
respective  allowances,  as  ofiicers  and  pri- 
vates, till  they  could  be  sent  to  the  inde- 
pendent companies.  The  object  wa»*  not 
to  discourage  those  who  might  wish  to 
follow  their  example. 

Mr.  Pennant  thought,  that  consjdering 
the  style  of  conscription  which  had  of  late 
years  taken  place  in  Europe,  he  doubted 
much  whether  the  military  exertions  of 
this  country  would  be  sufficient  to  meet 
such  a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  He  thought  the  new  helmet  for 
our  cavalry  nothing  the  better  for  being 
like  those  of  Buonaparte. 

Mr.  Law  &aid  it  was  his  firm  opinion, 
that  without  a  radical  change  in  our  mili- 
tary system,  millions  might  be  thrown 
away  without  producing  any  benefit.  A 
general  change  of  military  system  had 
taken  place  in  Europe  during  the  last  20 
years.  Almost  all  the  other  powers  had 
introduced  conscription  instead  of  enlist- 
ment. Was  it  possible  that  our  system 
could  proceed  successfully  against  this 
change  ?  We  might  as  well  say  that  the 
militia  could  contend  against  a  regular 
army  ?  A  separate  peace>  leaving  us  out 
of  it,  was  not  improbable.  In  that  event, 
how  were  we  to  support  a  force  at  home^ 
and  one  in  the  peninsula,  on  the  present 
plan  ?  Regulatious  had  been  made>  not  to 
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facilitate  promotion  in  the  army,  bat  to 
make  it  almost  impouible  to  obtain  it  at 
an  active  period  of  life.  If  this  were  per- 
sisted in,  it  would  be  impossible  to  main- 
tain a  sufficient  army.  No  facilities  were 
given  for  military  education  to  officers 
esiroos  of  obtaining  it.  He  could  not 
understand  why,  at  the  end  of  a  campaign, 
there  was  so  great  a  reduction  by  illness 
in  our  armies :  whether  it  was  from  any 
inactivity  in  quarters,  or  from  what  other 
cause,  he  could  not  tell.  As  to  the  medi- 
cal department  of  the  army,  he  would  re* 
commend  it  to  the  humanity  of  the  govern* 
ment  to  adopt  better  plans  than  had 
hitherto  been  resorted  to  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  health  of  our  troops  in  the,  pe- 
ninsula during  seasons  of  inactivity. 

Mr.  bankti  protested  earnestly  against 
any  principles  which  went  to  the  intro- 
duction of  a  conscription  in  this  free  coun- 
try, the  consequepces  of  which  would  be 
most  dangerous  to  our  constitution.  After 
we  had  so  often  risen  superior  to  the 
greatest  dangers,  he  had  no  fear  of  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  system  of  which 
we  had  had  such  long  experience.  He 
was  not  for  opposing  violence  to  violence, 
and  wrong  to  wrongs  The  military  ez- 
pence  was  necessarily  large,  and  if  govern- 
ment  did  all  they  could  to  keep  it  down, 
it  was,  perhaps,  as  much  as  could  be  ex- 
pected. Parliament  and  individuals  ought, 
however,  to  help  government  in  this  re- 
spect. The  disadvantages  attending  the 
course  of  exchange  had  been  an  unfor- 
tunate source  of  expenditure.  As  for  pro- 
motion, if  it  were  allowed  too  rapidly,  it 
would,  through  the  meant  of  patronage,  be 
more  dangerous  to  the  constitution  than 
any  evils  which  at  present  existed,  by  iu 
slow  degrees.  He  thought  the  late  regu- 
lations a  great  improvement  in  the  army. 
He  therefore  objected  to  any  bolder  mode, 
to  which  favour,  as  well  as  merit,  would 
prevail.  As  to  the  expenditure  with 
which  this  war  was  carried  on,  it  was  of 
to  alarming  and  extensive  a  scale,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  this  country  to  support 
it  much  longer,  as  every  one  most  be  con- 
vinced that  knew  any  thing  about  the  state 
of  oc^r  finances.  If  there  were  not  a  pro- 
spect of  an  early  peace,  the  scale  of  our 
expenditure  must  be  reduced ;  for  the  sys- 
tem of  existing  three  years  without  further 
taxes  was  miserable,  disastrous,  and  de- 
liuive  in  the  extreme.  But  even  were  we 
to  continue  this  dreadful  struggle.  Heaven 
forbid  that  we  should  ever  see  the  day 
that  a  conscription  should  be  adopted  or 
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followed  in  this  country.  Were  we  to 
despair  of  the  safety  of  the  country  under 
a  constitution  which  bad  enabled  us  to 
come  safe  through  so  many  perils,  unless 
we  should  adopt  the  system  of  France,  a 
system  devised  by  tyranny,  for  its  safety, 
ajid  which  carried  misery  in  the  bosom  of 
every  family.     Thh  would  be  truly 

**  Propter  vitam  viveodi  perdere  causmm." 
He  hoped,  therefore,  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  have  but  few  followers. 

Mr.  Law,  in  explanation,  denied  that  ha 
proposed  to  recommend  the  introduction 
of  conscription  into  this  country,  but 
hoped  he  might  say,  Greece  had  in  ancient 
days  owed  her  safety  to  such  a  measure, 
and  Sweden  was  at  this  day  raised  to  im- 
portance by  it.  He  had  only  said  the  war 
could  not  be  carried  on  with  effect,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  some  measure  for 
filling  up  the  ranks  in  the  aituy.  This  he 
contended  was  necessary  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  glorious  conclusion,  and  without  this 
the  country  could  neither  carry  on  hostiii- 
ties  with  success,  nor  make  peace  witk  se- 
curity. 

General  P€rgu$(m  heard  the  favourable 
mention  of  conscription  with  regret  and 
astonishment.  By  means  of  voluntary 
enlistment  more  men  turned  out  into 
the  army  in  this  country  than  were  raited 
by  means  of  the  conscription  in  France, 
considering  the  difference  of  population. 
With  respect  to  the  medical  department 
of  our  army,  few  people  who  had  not  been 
on  service  were  judges.  Disease,  he  be- 
lieved, was  not  more  frequent  in  our  army 
than  in  any  other  exposed  to  the  same 
climate.  At  any  rate  he  was  sure  that  no 
medical  department  in  any  service  was 
better  than  ours. 

Lord  Paimenum  disapproved  of  the  men- 
tion made  of  conscriptions.  If  our  armies 
were  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  other 
nations,  they  had  qualities  which  rendered 
them  more  valuable.  Those  raised  by 
voluntary  enlistment  were  more  efifective 
than  those  raised  by  conscriptions;  and 
he  should  think  a  general  would  feel  much 
more  confidence  in  an  army  raised,  at  our 
armies  were  raised,  than  he  could  possibly 
have  while  leading  to  battle  a  band  of 
slaves,  torn  from  their  homes  by  force. 
He  thought  the  present  period  was  not 
that  at  which  it  could  justly  be  said  that 
our  troops  were  not  well  officered,  after 
thev  had  been  fighting  to  long,  and  with 
such  great  success,  under  lord  Wellington 
in  the  peninsula.  With  respect  to  tb^ 
sicknett  mentioned^  he  had  to  tay  that  h« 
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had  not  oflen  read  of  armies,  wfaicby  at  the 
close  of  an  active  campaign,  were  not  sub- 
jected to  the  visitations  of  sickness.  He, 
however,  was  not  aware  that  our  troops 
had  suffered  more  than  those  of  other  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Borii^  stated,  that  the  House  had  not 
the  items  of  the  charges,  which  precluded 
the  possibility  of  particularly  remarking 
upon  them ;  for  ail  that  was  before  the 
House  was,  that  Mr.  Commissary  drew  for 
aoch  and  such  sums  of  money,  on  such  ac- 
counts. The  estpence  in  the  peninsula 
had  been  greatly  increased  by  the  ex- 
change, but  it  had  also  been  incurred  by 
the  discount  on  great  bills,  which  arose 
from  the  bad  credit  in  which  those  bills 
were.  These  bills  drawn  by  the  com- 
missariat  in  Portugal  had  fallen  to  a  dis- 
count of  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pay- 
ment for  them  in  this  country.  At  the 
tame  time  he  understood,  that  some  of 
them  were  paid  from  partial  considera- 
tions. This  practice  he  deprecated  as  not 
only  unjust  but  injudicious,  as  inconsistent 
with  economy,  and  as  affecting  the  credit 
of  the  government.  He  understood  that 
a  considerable  amount  of  debt  had  been 
contracted  in  the  peninsula,  in  consequence 
partly  of  these  transactions;  but  debt 
must  be  the  consequence  of  such  a  system, 
for  bad  economy  must  lead  to  debt  and 
bad  credit.  He  wished  to  know  the 
amount  of  the  unfunded  debt  in  the 
peninsula. 

The  Chancellor  (tf  the  Exchequer  stated, 
that  the  subject  alluded  to  by  the  hon. 
gentleman,  had  occupied  a  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  attention  of  the 
Treasury.  Circumstances  like  those  he 
bad  mentioned  (respecting  the  discount) 
had  occurred,  and  had  caused  a  consider- 
able debt.  The  debt  fluctuated  very 
much ;  in  the  year  1812,  it  had  amountecl 
to  four  millions  of  dollars.  He  had  heard 
accusations  of  partiality,  but  always  found 
them  to  be  unfounded. 

Mr.  Bermet  wished  to  know,  for  what 
period  the  army  in  the  peninsula  was  in 
arrear,  as  to  its  pay. 

The  Chancellor  cfihe  Exchequer  said  three 
or  four  months. 

Mr.  Bermet  asked,  whether  the  last  pay- 
ment waa  not  on  the  24th  of  December. 

Mr.  Ixmg  said,  it  had  been  on  the  24th 
of  March. 

Mr.  Barit^  asked  for  an  explanation  as 
to  the  corn  purchased  in  the  Brazils. 

The  Chancellor  of  Oe  Exchequer  mi,  the 
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corn  purchased  in  the  Brazils  was  pur- 
chased at  ()3«.  per  quarter  only,  and  he 
was  happy  "to  say  that  the  army  in  the 
peninsula  had  provision  for  100,000  men 
for  twelve  weeks. 

The  Resolution  was  then  passed. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then 
moved,  that  a  sum  not  exceeding  100,000/. 
should  be  given  in  aid  of  queen  Anne's 
bounty. 

Mr.  Baring  objected,  on  the  ground  that 
the  church  collectively  had  sufficient  pro- 
perty if  it  were  properly  distributed. 
There  was  no  country  in  Europe,  or  the 
civilized  world,  in  which  the  church  en- 
joyed so  large  a  portion  of  the  produce 
and  property  of  the  people  as  it  possessed 
in  England.  The  amount  incfeed  of  the 
possession  was  unquestionable,  and  the 
only  question  was,  whether  this  ambunt 
was  equitably  distributed.  For  his  own 
part,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
distribution  was  inadequate,  or  this  propo- 
sition could  not  be  necessary.  In  fact,  it 
was  evident  that  while  the  church  de- 
rived so  much  from  the  industry  of  the 
public— while  its  profit  interfered  most 
injuriously  with  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  the  clergy  were  not  adequately 
provided  for.  Listead  of  making  the 
higher  livings  provide  for  the  lower,  which 
wasthe  principle  of  the  Stipendiary  Curates 
Bill,  it  was  proposed  by  this  motion  to 
burthen  the  public  purse,  leaving  the 
higher  livings  untouched.  This  was  now 
the  fourth  year  in  which  this  grant  had 
been  made,  and  he  understood  it  was  to  be 
followed  up  with  the  devout  intention  of 
raising  the  amount  to  one  million,  to  be 
invested  in  the  fundis.  Thus  it  seemed 
that  the  church,  in  addition  to  all  its  pro- 
perty in  land,  was  also  to  become  a  stock- 
holder. 

Mr.  Western  professed  great  respect  for 
the  church  establishment,  but  had  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  a  more  equal  distribu- 
tion of  church  property.  • 

Mr.  W,  Smith  conceived  the  clergy  to 
be  in  possession  of  a  tythe,  not  only  of  the 
produce  but  of  the  rent  of  the  country,  but 
still  he  vfould  not  object  to  an  ample  pro- 
vision for  them,  always  conceiving  that 
**  the  labourer  is  worthy  of  bis  hire." 

Mr.  P.  Carew  wished  that  means  should 
be  taken  to  enforce  the  residence  of  such 
clergymen  as  partook  of  this  grant. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  shli,  that 
a  condition  of  residence  always  accompa- 
nied any  grant  by  the  goyernon  of  queea 
Anne's  bounty  • 
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Mr.  Baring  hoped  that  no  part  of  th^ 
money  would  be  laid  out  in  the  porehase 
of  lands,  as  he  was  peculiarly  adverse  to 
the  grant  of  any  more  of  our  Und  in  mort- 
main. 

Mr*  P.  Carew  recommended  rather  that 
such  money  should  be  applied  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  land  tax. 

After  some  observations,  the  Committee 
divided.  The  numbers  were :  For  the 
motion,  94.  Against  it,  20.  The  several 
Resolutions  were  then  agreed  to. 


HOUSE  OF   COMMONS. 

Friday,  June  25. 

Patmastbr  General's  Accounts  Bill.] 
Mr.  Whartm  moved  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Creevey  took  that  opportunity  of  say- 
ing a  word  on  the  place  of  Joint  Paymas- 
ter of  the  Forces,  and  of  asking  whether 
or  no  it  was  the  intention  of  government 
to  suppress  it  ?  It  might  be  recollected, 
that  when  he  had  made  a  motion  to  that 
effect,  he  had  been  answered  by  the  gen- 
tlemen on  the  other  side,  that  it  was  per- 
fectly useless,  as  a  Bill  was  then  in  its  pro- 
gress in  another  place,  ^o  suppress  sine- 
cures under  which  description  the  place 
alluded  to  would  come.  It  was  however 
known  to  all,  that  the  Sinecure  Bill  had 
been  lost,  and  it  was  equally  notorious  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Long)  discharged  all  the  duties  of  the  si- 
tuation, while  the  noble  lord  who  was  his 
assistant  paymaster  (lord  C.  Somerset)  was 
employed  elsewhere.  In  fact,  the  place 
was  kept  up  solely  for  securing  the  inte- 
rest of  the  duke  of  Beaufort.  It  was  now 
too  late  in  the  session,  to  introduce  a  Bill 
for  the  suppression  of  that  place  ;  but  as 
long  as  he  should  be  honoured  with  a  seat 
in  that  House,  he  would  persevere  in  his 
efToru  until  he  had  attained  his  object. 
As  to  the  other  office  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded at  the  same  time,  he  meant  that  of 
Paymaster  of  the  Marines,  he  was  glad  to 
see  that  the  intention  of  the  Admiralty 
was  to  suppress  it,  at  least  he  gathered  so 
from  the  paper  placed  on  the  table  of  the 
House,  and  he  had  only  to  express  his 
hopes  that  the  other  place  would  share  the 
same  fate. 

Mr.  Croker  denied  that  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  had  in  contemplation  to  sup- 
press the  place  of  Paymaster  of  Marines. 
The  paper  on  the  table  proved  on  the  con- 
trary^  that  they  considered  that  office  as 
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absolutely  necessary,  and  they  merely  ia* 
tended  to  establish  new  regolaticMis. 

Mr.  Long  took  that  opportunity  of  ex- 
plaining that  in  a  former  night's  debate  be 
had  not  said  that  the  army  in  the  penia- 
soia  was  paid  to  the  24th  of  March,  as  bad 
been  reported,  bat  to  the  24th  of  Fe- 
bruary. 

Auction  Duties'  BaL.]  On  the  re- 
port of  this  Bill  being  brought  op, 

Mr.  Wkiihrcad  objected  to  the  maoaer 
in  which  this  Bill  had  be<*n  brought  mto 
the  Honse,  under  a  title,  as  he  waaiaforBi- 
ed,  different  from  what  it  now  bore,  so 
that  those  persons  who  were  most  interest- 
ed in  its  provisions,  were  absolutely  igno- 
rant that  any  such  Bill  was  passing  tbroosh 
the  Commons.  He  understood  that  the  Bill 
was  fbonded  upon  principles  nearly  simi- 
lar, if  not  exactly  so,  to  the  Auctioo  Bill 
brought  in  last  session  by  the  right  boa. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
which  was  ultimately  rejected  by  that 
House.  That  right  hon.  gentleman  bad, 
after  that  failure,  in  a  manner  pledged 
himself  to  the  auctioneers,  that  no  simi- 
lar enactment  should  be  attempted  :  bat 
the  Secretary  of  the  Trealury,  -not  at  all 
deterred  by  the  issue  of  the  last  attempt, 
had  declared,  as  he  was  informed,  that  he 
would,  notwithstanding,  "  try  the  expe- 
riment'^ He  wished  the  Bill  should  be 
printed. 

Mr.  Wharton  replied,  that  the  Bill  bad 
never  borne  any  other  title,  nor  had  it 
been  clandestinely  brought  into  the  Hoose. 
It  had  been  before  it  several  weeks^  He 
solemnly  denied  he  had,  on  any  occasion, 
ever  ottered  the  expression  that  he  would 
"  try  the  experiment."  All  the  commu- 
nications which  he  had  with  the  parties 
interested  in  the  measure  had  been  free, 
open  and  amicable.  He  did  not  anticipate 
any  opposition  to  the  Bill.  If  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  Hoose  that  it  should  be 
printed,  he  certainly  should  not  oppose  it. 
The  assertions  of  the  hon.  member,  be 
contended,  were  totally  unfDunded.  The 
city  of  London  was  deeply  interested  ia 
passing  this  Bill ;  a  deputation  from  it 
had  waited  upon  him,  to  express  their 
great  desire  for  such  an  Act,  and  there 
were  petitions  from  various  parts  of  the 
country,  speaking  the  same  language. 

Mr.  Wtiibread  said,  the  assertions  he  had 
used  were  no  assertions  of  bis ;  they  were 
what  he  had  received  from  respectable 
authority.  He  certainly  had  been  nosft 
grossly  mia-iaferaied  as  to  the  title  of  the 
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Bill*  Wkh  rtgaid  !•  dl«  aKjprMrioo  tf 
'^  trying  the  exptrimeiit/'  hq  vtuld  raftd 
!•  th«  H«iite~«  BMiteMe  from  »  ItOer 
wWcli  CMitaified  UuU  ftiaeriioa.  [Here  he 
feed,  from  a  letter^  a  pasiagt  itiri^ing 
Iboee  words  to  tba  Imoi.  member.}  He 
vir^uid  anggoii,  bovever,  as  so  much  mia- 
«ppfebenfioo  had  gone  fenh^  whether  it 
wpqid  net  be  better  to  print  the  Bill. 

The  OmrnxUfir^tht  Exoh^qim  said,  he 
certainly  bad  intended  to  bring  iQ  a  Bill  si- 
miiarlo  the  present,  but  ee  his  tame  was  so 
greatly  occupied,  he  hi^  reqaested  his 
bon.  friend  io  tabe  thai  trouble. 

Mr.  Firmmuk  contended,  that  i^  was  a 
Bill  of  groat  import^oe,  not  only  as  itaf- 
fiected  mdivideais,  but  the  revenues  of  the 
.sruwn,  and  therefore  ho  saw  no  reason 
why  the  bon.  gentleman  should  not  anti- 
#ifate  a  discnssien  upon  it.  One  of  the 
ciaoses,  he  underatood,  eneeted  that  all 
property  put  op  tn  sale  should  bo  Mablo 
%m  doty,  whether  sold  or  not.  There  were 
etbor'  points,  also,  thai  raqoived  disoos- 
eion,  in  his  opinion. 

Mr.  Wksarimt  said  be  had  been  tetrily 
piisapprehandod.  What  he  b^  said  was, 
ibat  in  tho  prosent  stage  of  the  Bill  be  had 
isoreaesil  to*expect  any  discussion.  In- 
tend he  did  not  apprehend  the  Bill  was  lia- 
ble to  mueh  ofciieotion ;  be  bad  had  frequent 
iniarvlews  with  the  principal  persons  af- 
ibded  by  its  provisiona,  and  he  had  fram- 
ed it,  as  nearly  as  possible,  upon  what  he 
#enceired,  from  those  commnnications, 
aronld  be  most  likely  to  seoore  the  iate- 
fioitsofthe  auotioncers  in  general.  He 
wonid,  howtver,  propose,  that  instead  of 
Abe  Bill  being  recomraiUf d  on  Monday, 
it  aboold  be  comenitted  now,  with  the 
sunendments,  asid  be  taken  into  further 
consideration  on  Tuosday  neiK. 

Mf.  Hu$kii9&B  wished  it  to  be  printed, 
4ogether  with  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Wkrnim  s^id,  thet  when  he  in- 
iroduoed  it,  he  kiUnded  it  should  have 
bean  printad  afrer  having  been  committod. 
Tho  BUI  had  boon  oommonicated  \o  a 
geeat  many  members :  and  soveral  of  the 
nmcsMiments  were  In  oonseqnenee  of  sug- 
Ifsalions  from  those  gentlemen.  Mock 
•noiione,  indeed,  b^d  become  an  evil  of 
MMb  intolerable  extent,  that  some  legula- 
lion  was  imperiously  called  for. 

Mr*  T^OMpsofi  spoke  in  favoor  of  the 
Bill.  He  thought  the  evil  of  mock  aoc<r 
eions,  vfbicb  woro  nothing  but  swindbng 
emneedions,  bad  been  oonfined  to  the  me* 
Ifopolis ;  but  be  frmnd  that  they  new 
infti^ed  eirory  p^  of  the  oopflry. 

(VOL.  XXVI.) 


Mr*  JP,  Jlfoofi  smd  a  few  werdi  in  ii?or 
of  the  Bill ;  when  it  was  committed.  It 
was  also  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Ma.  CaiBVBT'sCoiiPLAiiiT  ofaBrsaor 
OP  PaiviLBOB.]  Mr.  Cfsro^  proceeded 
to  make  the  motion  of  which  he  htd 
given  notice.  As  it  reapeoted  the  House 
and  the  public,  he  regretted  that  the  mo'« 
lion  had  been  so  long  delayed,  but  be  was 
glad  of  this  circumstance  as  conoeeted 
personally  with  himself,  becauso  the  fur- 
ther this  description  was  rcmpved  from 
the  sentence  that  had  been  passed  opoa 
him,  the  less  eould  it  be  oonsidered  as  one 
in  which  he  himself  was  intereeted  en  bis 
own  account.  During  the  progress  of  his 
Irial  it  was  never  his  intenlion  to  com« 
plain  to  the  House.  He  wu  determined 
that  sentence  shonld  be  passed  upon  him 
before  he  wookl  state  to  parliament  thac» 
which,  in  his  opinion,  deeply  affected  the 
privileges  of  every  man  in  that  House 
and  or  all  hu  saecesaors.  Strong  as  his 
freling  nndoubtedly  was  on  the  snbjeo^ 
he  would  not  now  ask  the  Honse  to  eonm 
^  to  any  resolution  on  the  case.  He  mejne* 
I  ly  meant  at  present  to  lay  the  fonnda* 
tioo  for  fbrlher  aod  ulterior  deliberation 
on  this  important  subject,  by  bringioa  be- 
fore the  House  a  iiitbfril  narrative  of  all  the 
facts  and  proceedings  in  this  case,  and  as 
an  inducement  to  the  Honselto  listen  to  bin 
wiih  attention,  be  would  observe  that  this 
was  the  first  case  in  the  history  of  parlia* 
ment,  in  which  a  member  of  parliament 
had  been  arraigned  for  words  which  were 
proved  to  have  been  spoken  by  him  in  hts 
place  in  parliamentj^  and  in  discbargo  pf 
his  public  duty,  let  such  words  or  spceoh 
have  been  afterwards  printed  and  publish- 
ed by  him  or  not.  The  facts  were  these : 
^^Early  in  the  last  session  of  the  last  par- 
liament, there  was  a  discussion  in  tho 
House  of  Commons  on  the  aiairs  of  tho 
East  India  Company.  Ho  believed  tho 
qaeetion  was  the  appointeaent  of  a  oom- 
mittee  to  examine  into  those  affiiirs.  On 
that  occasion  he  had  urged  the  expediency 
of  that  wbfch,  in  his  opinion,  would  have 
been  a  preferable  measure,  via.  the  open- 
ing of  the  trade  with  India  to  the  out- 
ports.  He  bad  stated  what  from  hjs  own 
recent  porsonal  obiervation  was  the  con- 
dition of  one  of  those  out-ports,  the  town 
of  livarpool.  He  had  scaled  the  evils 
which  had  resulted  from  tho  suspension 
of  the  trade  with  America,  and  ffom 
the  other  circumstances  which  had  pa- 
valyned  the  oemnieree  of  Liverpool; 
(3M) 
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eriltf  wtiicli  a  free  trade  to  India  alone 
was  cakalated  to  remedy.  In  the  coone. 
of  hit  speech  he  had  mentioned  in  detail 
the  misery  which  existed  in  Liverpool, 
inch  as  alie  great  and  increasiog  qoantity 
of  poor,  who  were  forced  to  apply  ^r  pa- 
rochial relief.  Shortly  afterwards,  doring 
h\t  absence  on  a  fisit  to  Liverpool,  general 
Tarleton  (then  a  member  for  LiTerpool) 
.declared  in  the  House,  that  those  detailed 
•accounts  were  much  exaggerated;  and 
read  a  letter  from  a  reapectable  merchant 
of  Liverpool  desiring  nim  to  contradict 
them.  When  he  (Mr.  Creevey)  returned 
to  London,  it  so  happened  that  on  the  first 
day  of  his  attendance  in  parliament,  ge- 
neral Tarleton  presented  a  petition  from 
Liverpool,  praying  for  a  free  trade  to 
India.  He  (Mr.  Creevey)  then  re*ttated 
what  he  had  before  said  (of  the  truth  of 
which  he  had  received  ample  confirmation 
during  his  visit) ;  and,  speaking  of  the 
distress  of  the  town  of  Liverpool,  took  oc- 
casion to  mention  a  great  additional  vexa- 
tion lately  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  by 
new  surcharges  of  property,  which  were 
attributed  to  an  inspector  of  taxes,  of  the 
name  of  Kirkpatrick.  Soon  afterwards  he 
aaw  very  incorrect  reporU  of  this  speech 
in  several  papers,  and  particularly  in  one 
published  at  Liverpool,  and  at  his  accuracy 
Lad  been  impeached  by  the  declarations 
of  general  Tarleton,  he  thought  it  his 
duty»  and  conceived,  and  still  did  conceive 
it  to  be  his  right,  to  cause  to  be  inaerted, 
in  that  paper  in  which  the  incorrect  ac- 
count had  been  inserted,  a  correct  state- 
ment of  all  that  he  had  sUted.  He 
gave  the  printer  of  the  Liverpool  paper 
40  which  he  had  alluded  authority  to  pub- 
lish this  corrected  speech  early  in  last 
March  twelvemonth.  It  was  printed  in  a 
few  days.  But  it  was  not  until  the  middle 
of  October,  at  which  period  he  was  one  of 
the  candidates  for  tne  representation  of 
Liverpool,  after  two  sessions  and  the  spring 
assizes  at  Lancaster  had  been  permitted  to 
pass  by,  that  he  learnt  that  an  indictment 
bad  been  preferred  against  him  at  the 
quarter  sessions  at  Manchester,  by  the 
King,  for  a  printed  libel.  He  then  thought, 
and  he  now  thought,  that  he  was  com- 
pletely justified,  in  causing  the  publication 
of  the  speech  in  question.  But  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  magistrates  who  com- 
pose the  bench  in  the  town  of  Manchester, 
who  were  most  respectable  persons,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  a  clergyman  of  high 
chalracter,  he  did  not  conceive  the  quarter 
fetsions  waa  the  proper  tribunal  to  decide 
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a  question  which  iavolved  the  priTileges  of 
parliament ;  and  he  therefore  moved  hia 
cause  by  Certiorari  to  the  aasixea  at  Lan- 
caster. Last  spring  amises  it  came  on  ta 
be  tried  before  Mr.  Justice  Le  Blanc.  It 
was  admitted  on  the  part  of  the  proaecn- 
tion,  that  all  that  had  been  written  by  bim 
had  been  said  byiiim  in  his  place  in  parlia- 
ment. The  witnesses  on  the  part  of  the 
protecntion  proved,  that  he  had  directed 
it  to  be  published  for  the  purpose  of  cor- 
recting misrepresentation.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  impute  to  him  malice  or  pri- 
vate resentment :  and  an  ulterior  sta^  of 
tha  trial  aflbrded  him  an  opportunity  of 
denying  by  his  affidavit,  that  be  bad  ever 
seen  the  prosecutor  in  his  life,  that  he  had 
ever  had  any  private  quarrel  with  him,  or 
that  he  entertained  towards  him  thesligfatest 
resentment.— ^His  (Mr.  Creeve3^s)  connsel 
contended,  upon  the  trial  at  Lancaster,  that 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  caae 
then  proved  or  admitted,  he  was  not  amen- 
able to  the  courts  belo^ ;  hot  Mr.  Jostice 
Le  Blanc  declared,  that  he  must  be  bound 
by  the  case  of  the  King  v.  the  earl  of 
Abingdon;  that  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment was  entirely  out  of  the  question; 
that  malice  w^  not  a  necessary  ingredient 
in  a  case  of  libel,  that  the  only  question 
was,  if  the  words  used  were  defamatory; 
and  that  in  his  opinion  they  were  defama- 
tory. On  this  direction!,  the  jury,  with- 
out hesitation,  pronounced  him  (Mr.  Cree- 
vey) pfuilty.  Last  term,  he  made  an  ap« 
plication  to  the  court  of  King's- bench  for 
a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  his  privilege 
as  a  member  of  parliament,  and  of  misdi- 
rection on  the  part  of  the  judge  by  whom 
he  had  been  already  tried.  He  waa  m 
court  when  the  application  was  made,  and 
he  witnessed  the  unanimous  declaratioD  of 
the  judges,  that  they  were  bound  by  the 
case  of  the  King  v*  the  earl  of  Abingdon. 
The  lord  chief  justice  (lord  EUenbormigfa) 
said,  that  he  had  neyer  heard  a  proposition 
so  extravagant  as  the  claim  of  a  member 
of  parliament  to  explain  out  of  the  Hoose 
any  conduct  which  he  had  pursued  or  any 
language  which  he  had  used  within  it. 
Mr.  Justice  Bailey  considered  the  sending 
of  a  speech  made  in  parliament  to  a  newt- 
paper  as  a  degradation ;  although  he  m«»t 
have  known  that  it  was  the  practice  at  all 
times,  of  the  most  distinflutshed  persons,  in 
both  Houses,  to  publish  their  own  Speecheiib 
and  although  he  must  have  known  that  bat 
a  few  months  ago  that  highly  reapectable 
judge,  Mr.  Baron  Wood,  sent  to  a  news- 
paper a  copy  of  a  charge  to  a  jory  whick 
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lie  had  made,  in  order  tocorrecl  a  misre* 
presentation  which  had  gone  forth  with 
respect  to  it  On  the  2(Hh  of  May,  he 
(Mr.  Creevey),  was  brought  up  in  the 
court  of  Kiog's-bench  to  recei?e  judg- 
ment; when  Mr.  Justice  Grose,  in  dis* 
chargidfT  that  duty,  pronounced  sentence 
upon  him,  that  he  should  pay  a  6oe  of 
\q6L  to  the  King,  and  be  committed  to  the 
King's-beneh  until  the  fine  was  paid.  The 
learned  judge  almost  made  an  apology  for 
his  lenity,  by  declaring  that  the  printed 
paper  which  had  been  the  subject  of  pro- 
flecuiion,  was  not  so  much  a  libel  upon  the 
tax-gatherer  as  a  libel  on  Mr.  Perceral, 
and-a  proceeding  bottomed  in  disafiection 
to  the  state-^thiis,  while,  pas^ng  sentence 
for  a  libel,  most  unjustly  and  most  ille^ly 
libelling  him  (Mr.  Creefey),  by  ascribing 
to  him  two  offences  for  which  he  had  never 
been  tried.  Now  what  was  the  nature 
of  the  case  so  strongly  relied  on  as  the 
ground  of  bis  conTiction  ?  Let  it  be  com- 
pared with  bis  own.  In  lord  Abinsdon's 
case  no  pobl|c  subject  was  concerned.  He 
bad  madetf  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
solely  directed  against  the  professional  cha- 
racter of  an  individual,  a  Mr.  Sermon,  his 
attorney.  It  was  proved  on  the  trial  that 
he  had  had  a  private  quarrel  with  tl^s  gen- 
Uenaa,  andthathe  bore  him  actual  malice. 
It  was  proved  on  the  trial  that  he  had 
gone  to  the  House  of  Lords  with  bis  speech 
ready  written,  that  immediately  after  he 
bad  delivered  it  he  caused  it  to  be  printed, 
and  that  be  paid  for  such  printing,  and 
that  be  had  evidently  done  all  this  with  a 
view,  under  the  shelter  of  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  making  a 
personal  attack  on  an  individual.  I^ch 
was  the  case  of  lord  Abingdon.  What  was 
bis  own  ?  The  speech  which  he  bad  made 
related  to  a  public  cause.  His  observa- 
tions bore  on  a  public  servant,  the  pro- 
priety of  whose  conduct  was  most  import^ 
ant  to  his  Majesty's  subjects— a  collector 
of  taxes.  He  had  spoken  of  a  grievance 
deeply  afiiscting  a  great  and  populous 
part  of  the  empire,  with  which  by  birth 
and  residence  and  various  other  ties  he  was 
closely  contiected.  No  attempt  was  made 
to  prove  against  him  any  private  quarrel 
or  personal  resentment,  and  it  was  proved 
by  him  that  so  far  from  going  to  the 
House  of  Commons  to  make  the  speech  for 
the  purpose  of  haviog  it  printed,  the  speech 
would  never  hav^  b^en  printed  if  the  in- 
accuracy of  those  to  whom  the  standing 
crders  of  the  House  refused  permission  to 
publish   the  proceedings  of  parliament 


at  all,  had  not  rendered  correction  indis* 
pensable.  So  far, .  therefore,  were  these 
two  cases  from  having  any  affinity,  that 
they  appeared  to  him  to  be  in  perfect  op- 
position* With  respect  to  the  decision  in 
his  case,  he  begged  the  House  to  consider 
to  what  extent  the  doctrine  might  be  car- 
ried if  the  law  were  such  as  it  had  been 
declared  to  be.  It  would  for  ever  pot  an 
end  to  all  communicatipn  between  the  re- 
presentative and  the  constituent  bodies  in 
this  kingdom.  That  which  he  might  not . 
publish  by  writing  he  presumed  he  might 
not  publish  by  speaking.  If  Mr.  Jantice 
Grose  was  right  in  proclaiming  his  offence 
to  be  bottomed  in  disaffection  to  the  state 
(that  was  in  proclaiming  it  to  be  a  seditious 
libel),  then,  had  he  (Mr.  Creevey),  instead 
of  printing  his  speech  as  he  had  done, 
waited  until  he  became  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  Liverpool,  and  on 
the  hustings  there,  either  voluntarily  or  in 
answer  to  a  proposed  cjuestion,  stated  that 
which  he  in  fact  had  written  ;  and  had  that 
seditious  libel  been  communicated  to  the 
Attorney  General  by  some  one  who  could 
have  proved  iu  utterance,  the  Attorney 
General  would  doubtless  have  filed  an  in* 
formation,  and,  according  to  the  justice 
dealt  out  to  ether  libellers,  he  (Mr.  Cree-, 
vey)  would  most  probably  have  expiated 
this  offence  in  a  distant  gaol.  Was  this 
English  law«  or  was  it  not  ?  Unquestion- 
ably it  appeared  to  him,  that  he  was  just 
as  liable  to  be  punished  for  a  vioa  voce 
statement  to  bis  constituents,  as  for  one 
written  and  published.  If  so^  it  was  most 
extraordinary,  that  up  to  the  present  time, 
no  one  had  ever  heard  of  any  member  of 
parliament  having  been  prosecuted  .  for 
any  statement  or  account  that  he  might 
think  it  his  duty  to  give  to  his  constituenu 
01^  any  of  the  various  subjects  in  which 
they  might  be  supposed  to  be  interested. 
It  was  well  known  that  the  greatest  men 
had  undergone  parliamentary  accusation* 
The  great  lord  Bacon  himself  had  nc^ 
escaped  impeachment.  If  any  member  or 
parliament  of  that  day  had  told  his  con- 
stituenu the  reasons  which  had  induced 
him  to  vote  against  lord  Bacon,  how  could 
he  have  done  so  without  using, defamntor^ 
words  ?  [The  Attorney  General  shook  his 
head.]  The  hon.  and  learned  gem  If  roan 
opposite  seemed  to  dissent  from  this  pro- 
position. For  his  part,  he  was  tore  it 
could  not  be  denied, and  he  should  b#*^lad 
to  bear  the  Attorney  General  deny  if  he 
could,  the  truth  of  what  he  was  stating 
or  the  inference  be  drew  from  it*    m 
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kid  Totod  for  lira  tspttUtoii  of  Mri  INdI 
for  the  impeachmeiit  of  lord  MeWille»  for 
tbo  address  lo  depriro  the  doke  of  York 
of  bis  stty  alios  as  com  madder  id  chief. 
In  all  these  cases  be  coild  not  conceiTe  ■ 
how  it  would  have  been  possible  for  him 
io  acc^ant  for  bis  cooduct  to  his  consti*  | 
Ittonis  witboQt  using  defamatory  words, 
and  thereby  being  guiky,  according  to 
modern  law,  of  a  libel.  The  absence 
of  malice  would  be  nothing,  the  botm 
JIde  nature  of  the  proceeding  and  the 
discharge  of  his  doty  to  his  constituents 
would  be  nothing;  if  the  words  were 
jN'oved  to  be  defomatory,  they  would  be 
considered  as  a  fit  subject  for  prosecution. 
^>-It  had  long  been  considered  as  a  settled 
point,  that  parliamentary  reports  should 
be  given;  so  that  according  to  the  new 
dictum  of  the  judges,  the  members  of  that^ 
House  were  at  the  mercy  of  the  reporters 
for  all  they  might  say  within  these  walls, 
and  at  that  of  the  judges  for  all  they 
might  explain  to  their  constituents  with* 
out  them.  All  accounts  given,  therefore, 
however  cbrrect,  by  themselves,  to  those 
who  elected  them,  or  by  whom  they 
sought  to  be  elected,  Were  attended  with 
danger,  and  exposed  them  to  the  liability 
of  prosecution.  He  was  perfectly  ready 
tb  admi^  that  be  and  every  member  of 
that  House  was  amenable  for  misconduct 
to  parliament  itself.  What  alone  ho  ob« 
jocted  to  was,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  infe- 
rior courts  over  such  cases.  He  had  of 
course,  before  he  brought  this  subject 
wnder  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
looked  for  such  light  and  instruction  from 
precedents  as  the  Journals  and  history  of 
parliament  afforded^  and  he  woald  state 
such  information  as  he  found  it,  foithfully 
in  the  House.  In  the  timo  of  the  Long 
Parliameati  when  the  House  of  Commons 
was  in  the  habit  of  debating  with  closed 
doors,  tho  attention  of  the  House 'seemed 
to  have  been  first  called  to  the  subject  of 

Srinting  speeches.  The  House  then  or- 
ered  the  speeches  of  their  favoorite  mem- 
bers to  be  published*  Amongst  these  was 
Mr.  Solicitor  St.  John's  speech  on  one  oc- 
oasion,  and  Mr.  Pym's  on  lord  Straflbrd^s 
Attainder  Bill.  These  were  members 
which  at  that  time  were  at  the  head  of  the 
party  which  had  then  most  InfluencO  in 
parliament.  King  Charles  thePirst  himself, 
HI  one  of  his  messages  or  speeches  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  justifies  himself  against 
wli^.t  be  considers  mis-sutements  or  mis- 
representations in  a  '<  printed'^  speech  of 
Mr.  Pym«    The  Comaoas,  Jiovrever>  had 
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laid  down  a  rolo,  My  for  ooo  fmft 
atid  not  for  their  opponioif^  who  btgiais 
conceive,  thai  if  what  vHts  laid  oa  en 
sida  might  bo  published,  that  whiih  «ii 
urged  on  the  other  was  entitled  to  iIm 
same  privilege.  Accordingly  lord  Bigkyi 
who  had  made  an  eicelleni  speoch  ea  sm 
of  the  stages  of  lord  Strafford's  Atisiato 
Bill,  exposing  in  the  strongest  point  eftitt 
the  abominable  and  illegal  traelty  of  ihil 
whole  measure.  Was  afWrwards  indeeid  is 
print  it,  Mr.  St*  MknH  and  Mr.  Fjfii'i 
speeches  on  the  same  eabjett^  b«tetttbtt|h 
posita  side,  being  already  jointed  by  ofdw 
of  the  House.  Upon  this  the  Hoose  of  Con* 
mons,  i.  e.  the  prevailing  party  in  it,  leeksf* 
fonce,  and  appointed  a  eommittee  lo  loi|iifs 
into  the  printing  of  speeohes  by  membeiif 
and  referred  the  report  of  lord  Digb^'s  to 
this  committee.  Oa  the  iSihof  Jely,  1MI| 
sir  John  Bvelynv  having  produced  lbs  tt* 
port,  they  resolved  that  the. said  primed 
speech  contained  matter  tutrae  Md  icia* 
dalous,  as  it  related  to  the  proctedingi  la 
both  Houses  of  Parliaaient ;  that  it  vrai  i 
criminal  ofiimce  agamst  tha  kgiditart) 
and  should  be  bari»ed  by  the  hands  of  ibe 
common  hangman.*  He  stated  this  cue 
in  order  to  shew  that  the  printihg  aspMdi 
made  io  parliament  was  an  ofience,  tf  ai 
ofi^nce  at  all,  cognisabla  by  parli«BKM 
alone.  If  lubject  to  any  oth^r  jaHsdietioSi 
how  had  it  not  occurred  to  Mr.  SeHcilsf 
Su  John  td  institute  legal  procedisgi 
against  lord  Digby,  who  had  gotis  so  fiir 
as  even  to  impeach  in  his  speech  the  teili« 
mony  of  sir  Harry  Vane  f  The  Hotae 
did  indeed  soon  afterwards  address  iIm 
king  not  to  confor  any  more  hoooirt  or 
marks  of  his'  favour  on,  lord  Dighy»  M 
never  appeared  to  imagine  that  there  st* 
isted  any  legal  ground  for  a  pros^c#(iofl. 
An  order  Was  subeaquenlly  made  hiterdicl' 
ing  any  ^rson  from  publishiog  any  tkisf 
said  or  done  in  that  House.  This  wasco^ 
tainly  a  strong  example  of  the  ahoss  9f 
privilege,  but  it  still  served  to  shew  tiK 
they  always  considered  themsehriis  is  tbs 
only  judge!  who  had  any  control  o?^ 
their  own  proceedings*  In  the  saais  par- 
liament sir  £.  Deering  printed  a  spsedi 
which  he  made  in  fovour  of  tbo  establidi- 
ed  churchi  which  •being  contrary  to  ibt 
principles  jDf  the  ruling  party  in  ths  Coo* 
mon^  they  voted  that  it  should  be  burari 
by  the  common  hangman,  and  expellei 
sir  Edward  Deering.f    Now,  in  order  lo 
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IHnstniiA  Wki^  h^  hid  M'#r^  itsrt^d  ml 
40  ita«  iiM^a#tb)e  toittl«ttmn  batweeA 
iMiflted  t«|iortt  and  iHpa  Mce  tttttem^nto 
ef  wlhtti  wte  flpolMd  m  psriiam«tit,  ht 
wovld  cite  the  e««e  of  Mr*  Taylor,  the 
nl^iiiber  for  Wiikkor.  Mr*  Taylor  hav«> 
iM  b6M  Qtie  of  those  who  TiwSi  re^iift^ 
•a  the  titialilder  of  lord  StralR>rd^  on 
taeeiiog  his  conslHuetits  informed  them 
df  the  language  whiofa  he  had  used  on 
llM  occasloti,  and  in  which  he  bad  de« 
aeribed  that  proMeding  lis  most  atrocloos. 
A  paper  Was  afterw&rdi  produced  and 
kid  on  the  tabl«  of  the  House,  relating 
Ibaii  Mr.  Taylor  htid  said  at  Windsor, 
that  lord  Strafibrd  had  been  murdered, 
and  that  the  mordorwas,  in  his  opinion, 
Ihe  more  fbul  because  it  had  been  com* 
nitted  with  the  sword  of  justice.  The 
Urords  were  further  proted  to  hare' been 
atierod  by  the  (estim|py  of  Hall,  the 
mayor,  and  others  who  were  present  at 
the  lime.  It  was  immediately  resolred, 
tiiat  Mr.  Taylor  should  be  expelled  and 
rendered  hicapable  of  eter  sitting  again 
io  parliament,  and  that  he  should  make 
teknoWMgment  of  his  ofibnce  at  the  bar 
of  the  House  and  in  the  town  of  Windsor.* 
It  was  erident,  th^h,  that  the  same  law 
which  took  cognisance  of  libellous  pub- 
lications Was  eciuallv  ^pt>1icable  to  verbal 
.  expressions.  Mr.  Andrew  Marvefl,  Who 
Was  returned  to  parliament  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Restoration,  and  continued 
to  represent  Ihe  town  of  Hull  from  1 060 
to  167B,  was  accustomed  duriiig  that 
whole  period  to  send  in  Writiog^  to  his 
constituents  an  accurate  a<icannt  of  all  he 
did  and  said  in  parliament,  and  from  his 
general  character  it  might  be  inferred 
that  the  tone  of  his  narration  must  hate 
been  pretty  sarcastic.  He  Was,  however, 
never  risited  by  king  Charles's  attorney 
general.  In  the  year  1679,  howefer,  the 
speeches  which  sir  Francis  Winnington 
and  lord  Cavendish  had  made  on  thfe 
duke  of  York's  Ekclasion  Bill  were  pub- 
hshed,  and  the  House  having  referred 
them  to  a  committee,  voted  them  to  be 
false  and  scandalous.  Still  it  was  never 
anppQsed  that  there  dould  be  tny  legal 
prosecution  in  such  i  Case.  In  1993,  a 
complaint  was  made  of  a  publication  of  a 
speech  containing  very  violent  language 
that  had  been  made  in  parliament  by  sir 
John  Knight,  against  a  very  necessary 
measure  at  that  period  of  khig  WilHam^s 

'  ♦  See  the  new  fttliiuiifciltify  HiWdry, 
▼oU  2,  f.  015. 
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gotertimtat,  the  Bill  for  Natnraliaiog  V^ 
r«)gner«.«     It  had  the  eifect  of  spread- 
ing a  flame  through  the  country,  and  a 
copy  of  It  being  laid  hefbre  Ihe  House,  it 
Was  reiolved  that  it  was  a  false,  scanda* 
lous  and  seditious  pamphlet,  and  that  i| 
should  ha  burned  on  the  following  Satur*. 
day  by  the  hai^s  of  Ihe  haneman.    Hera 
was  another  proof  that  the  crown  officers 
of  that  reign  never  dreamed  of  briiittin|^ 
these  cases  into  courts  of  law.    Thus  froui 
the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament  to  Ihe  pe^ 
riod  ef  the  Revolution,  the  practico  was 
uniform  and  consistent,  and  no  individual 
from  that  perh>d  ba^  ever  conceived  him-> 
self  to  be  injured  by  it,  till  a  collector  of 
Ihe  taxes,  of  mech  greater  sensibility  than 
all  or  any  of  his  countrymen  Who  have 
preceded  him,  is  determined  to  make  a 
new  experiment  in  trying  the  efficacy  of 
the  court  of  KingVbeneb.    He  knew  thai 
there  were  no  less  than  thirty  resolationa  - 
against  reporting  the  speeches  or  proceed* 
ings  in  that  House,  yet  by  aniversal  coii« 
sent  and  a  long  established  understanding 
he  conceived  himself  authorised  in  ftaying, 
that  it  had  now  become  a  legal  practice. 
In  the  year  1771#  the  question  was  brought 
to  issue,  and  the  printers  determined  to 
settle   the   point.t    On   tha   motion    of 
colohel  Ortslow  the  two  printers.  Millet 
and  Wbeeble,  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  custody,  and  a  reward  of  501.  ofl^re4' 
for  th^ir  apprehension.    The  magistrate! 
before  Whom  they  were  brought  released 
them,  and  committed  the  officers  of  the 
House.    Tha  House  in  retaliation  com*^ 
mitted  the  magistrates,  aldermen  Oliver 
and  Crosby,  and  ordered  Mr.  Wilkes,  one 
of  their  members,  and  who  had  likewise  aa 
a  magistrate  released  the  printers,  to  at« 
(end  In  bis  place,  who  justly  as  be  had 
before  incurred    the  displeasure  of  tho 
House,  refused  so  to  do,  and  no  farther 
proceedings  took  place  asfainst  him.    The 
public  then  felt  that  the  House  had  shrunk 
from  the  contest;    the  right  had  never 
been  since  asserted,  and  should  it  beagaift 
set  op,  he  doubled  not  thht  the  publiO 
would  again  compel  the  House  to  abandon 
if.    Thfe  reporters  now  published  the  de« 
bates,  and  it  Was  of  no  tonsequeiice  wbe« 
ther  they  did  so  by  usage  and  su(IVranc6; 
if  that  usaffe  and  sufierante  coald  hot  be 
revoked.    It  tht*n  became  the^ore  im-> 
portant  that  the  members  of  that  House 
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•hoald  exercise  the  privilege  of  corr«eU 
ing  eoy  inaccaraciet  thai  miffht  be  com* 
mitted  by  the  reporters,  and  that  they 
ehoold  not  be  the  only  persons  who  were 
precloded  from  printing  what  they  might 
say  in  parliament    As  the  law  had  been 
lately  declared,  any  other  individual  might 
pablish  a  member  of  parliament's  speech ; 
bat  if  be  ventared  to  do  so  himself  it  most 
be  at  the  mercy  of  a  judge,  and  the  hasard 
of  a  gaol.     It  might  be  urged,  that  if  the 
printer  made  misrepresentations,  he  might 
be  reprimanded ;  bot  as  for  himself,  he 
had  no  wish  to  ponish  misrepresentations. 
When  they  occurred,  they  were  probably 
the   jresolt   of  haste    arnd    onintentional 
error,  and  in  all  events,  a  reprimand  to 
the  printer  was  no  explanation  to  his  con* 
itituenuof  what  he  bad  really  said.     He 
knew  that  many  gentlemen,  for  whom  he 
had  the  greatest  respect,  entertained  an 
apprehension    that    the    publication    of 
•peeches  by  members  of  parliament  might 
be  rendered  a  vehicle  for  the  circulation 
of  personal  defanution*     He  conceive, 
however,  that  tbis  objection  ought  rather 
to  be  made  to  reporting  generally,  for  it 
was  obvious,  that  if  memMrs  were  always 
to  report  their  own  speeches,  they  would 
be  given  in  a  more  guarded  as  well  as  in 
amore  accurate  manner.    But  above  all 
he  insisted  that  the  practice  of  printing 
members'  speeches  by  others  being  now 
as  it  were  law,  it  l>ecame  a  necessary 
and  indispensable  consequence,  that  if  a 
reporter  published  for  a  member  in  his 
speech  what  he  did  not  say,  that  such 
member  in  his  own  defence  should  claim 
the  right  of  publishing  what  he  did  say. 
In  speaking,  however,  of  apprehensions  or 
of  jealousies,  he  must  be  permitted  to  say, 
he  was  much  less  jealous  of  members  of 
parliament  abusing  their  privileges  to  the 
prejudice  of  individuals,  than  be  was  of 
judges  trampling  upon  such  privileses  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  currying  favour 
with  the  crown.     When  judges  undertook 
to  decide  on  privilege,  they  decided  upon 
that  which  was  originally  constituted  as 
a  protection  to   the  House   against  the 
usurpations  of  the  crown;  but  at  almost 
every  period  of  our  history,  the  judges 
have  been  found  the  willing  instruments 
of  the  crown. — At  the  begmning  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  1,  when  the  celebrated 
Mr.    8elden,   Mr.  Hollis,  and  sir  John 
Elliot,  and  others,  had  become  obnoxious 
to  the  court,  the  surest  way  of  getting  rid 
of  them  was  considered  to  ba  a  prosecu* 
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the  court  of  King's-bencb.    The 
judges  then  said,  as  lonl  Elleaboroogh 
now    said,    we    cannot    interfere    with 
speeches  made  in  parliament;  but  then 
they  said  these  speechee  are  made  in  an 
nnparliamentary  manner,  and  tend  to  ex* 
cite  disaffection  in  his  majestjr's  snbjecti^ 
and  therefore  no  plea  of  privilege  can  be 
allowed.    Every  one  hated  and  abhorred 
the  atrocious  judgments  which  the  judges 
of  that  day  pronounced  upon  those  most 
rirtoous  and  distinguished  members  of  tiie 
House  of  Commons;  they  were  all  sen* 
tenced  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's 
pleasure;    and  the  ringleaders,   as  they 
were  called  (of  whom  Mr.  Seldea  wu 
one)  were  to  pay  2/XX)  marks  as  a  fine 
to  the  king.     (Hear !)— Some  of  these 
gentlemen  died  in  prison,  and  others,  upon 
petitaoo,  were  afterwards  set  at  liberty,  on 
condition  of  not  coming  within  ten  miles 
of  London,  and  giving  security  in  2jOOOL 
for  their  good  conduct.    This  waa  a  judg* 
ment  given  to  satisfy  the  court  at  the 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charles  1, 
because  the  court  waa  then  alt  powerfol ; 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  yearathe  Long 
Parliament  bavins  become  paramount  in 
the  state,  the  ju^es  of  the  King*s-bendi 
thought  proper  to  transfer  their  allegi* 
ance.    The  Long  Parliament  having  an 
atrocious  act  to  perform,  turned  their  at- 
tention  to  the  judges,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  sanction  to  the  illegal  proceedings 
against  lord  Strafford;  they  were  asked 
as  to  the  constitutional  nature  of  that  at- 
tainder; and  their  infamous  reply  was,, 
through  the  lord  chief  justice,  that  it  waa 
their  unanimous  opinion,  that  lord  Strafibrd 
had  deserved  to  suffer  the  pains  and  penal* 
ties  of  high  treason  according  to   law. 
There  was  another  flagrant  case  of  the 
subserviency  of  the   jivlges.     Sir    Wil- 
liam Williams,  who  had    been  speaker 
of  that  Housie,  and  published  Dangerfiekl's 
Narrative  against  the  duke  of  York  as 
speaker,  and  by  order  of  the  House,  was 
prosecuted  for  this  ofience,  after  the  ac-» 
cession  of  James  2,  and  sentenced  by  the 
then  judges  to  pay  a  fine  of   10,000t* 
These  cases  he  thought  sufficient  ground 
for  entertaining  a  great  jealousy  of  ibe 
judges ;  he  thought  too  that  his  own  case 
rendered  it  still  stronger.    The  Attorney- 
General  seemed  to  smile,  as  if  he  (Mr. 

*  For  the  Proceedings  against  sir  WiU 
liam  Williams  lor  the  publication  of  Dan« 
gerfield's  Narrative,  see  Howell'a  StaU 
Trials  voL  13,  p.  137a 
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'  Creerey,  felt  any  soreness  on  tbii  occasion. 
He  coold  assare  him  that  this  vras  not 
the  case — that  he  had  no  other  feeling 
than  that  of  pride  and  gratitude  at  the 
kindness  and  friendship  which  he  had  ex* 
perienced  upon  this  occasion.— He  had 
no  personal  resentment  of  any  kind  to 
gratify,  and  had  no  object  whatever  bat 
to  induce  parliament  to  take  this  qaes- 
tion  into  its  serious  consideration.  It  was, 
in  his  opinion,  connected  with  the  most 
important  fh'ivileges  of  parliament,  and 
went  to  zStci  all  fatqre  parliaments  no 
less  than  the  present.— And  again  he  as* 
sorted  that  it  was  a  case  as  much  calculated 
to  excite  jealousy  of  judges  as  any  of  the 
cases  he  bad  mentioned.  Having  stated 
what  be  deemed  to  be  the  true  and  legiti- 
mate objects^  of  jealousy  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  viz.  the  crown  and  the  judges, 
be  had  no  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the 
House  of  Commons  itself  was  too  fre- 
quently a  first  object  of  jealousy. with  the 
people  in  the  abuse  or  in  the  sufferance  of 
the  abuse  of  its  privileges.  In  the '  course 
of  the  last  parliament  evidence  had  been 
tendered  by  members  of  that  House  of  the 
ninisters  of  the  crown  having  violated 
privilege  by  trafficing  in  seats  of  parlia* 
menty  and  the  HoXise  refused  to  inquire. 
But  when  an  unfortunate  man  like  Mr. 
Gale  Jones  attacked  privilege,  all  was  in- 
dignation, the  Bill  of  Rights  read,  and  the 
o£fender  lodged  in  Newgate.  When  the 
duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  duke  of 
Leeds  were  accused  and  proved  guilty  of 
tampering  with  election,  the  good  man- 
ners of  the  House  suppressed  every  senti* 
ment  of  disapprobation,  but  when  Mi*. 
Croggon  was  charged  with  precisely  the 
same  ofience,  privilege  of  parliament  was 
maintained  and  the  individual  committed 
to  custody.  What  he  complained  of  was, 
not  the  exercise  of  privilege,  but  the  direc- 
tion of  it  against  obscure  persons  who 
violated  it,  and  an  abject  renunciation  of 
it  in  cases  where  the  parties  happened  to  be 
high  in  rank  or  powerful  in  office.  Privi- 
lege, rightly  understood,  was  meant  to  be 
the  protection  of  the  people  against  the 
crown,  but  by  the  modern  decision  of  the 
Housd  of  Commons,  who  ought  to  be  its 
gi|ardian,  it  is  converited  into  an  instru- 
ment of  power  in  favour  of^the  crown  and 
against  the  people.  To  go  back  again  to 
-the  judges  and  to  his  grounds  of  JMloosy 
of  them,  he  could  mention  one  other  case, 
which  was  extremely  apponte,  and  illos- 
traced  moH  powerfully  the  variation  in 
4he  opinions  of  the.  jiulgei  according  to 


the  character  and  situation  of  the  accnsed 
party.  In  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Wright, 
it  appeared  that  he,  Mr.  Wright,  publitSed 
the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  charging  Mr.  Home  Tooke 
with  high  treason,  of  which  he  had  been 
acquitted  three  years  before.  Mr.  Home 
Tooke  sought  his  remedy  in  the  court  of 
King's-bench.  Upon  this  occasion  lord 
Kenyon  suggested  to  the  prosecutor,  that 
if  the  copy  of  the  Report  was  a  correct 
copy,  he  had  better  not  move  for  a  mle^ 
but  that  if  the  copy  were  untme,  the  rule 
might  be  granted.  Mr*  Justice  Lawrence 
observed,  that  the  proceedings  of  courts 
of  law  as  well  as  those  of  parliament,  were 
regularly  published,  and,  although  often 
reflecting  on  the  character  of  individuals^ 
yet  if  those  reports  were  faithful,  it  woeld 
be  impossible  to  maintain  a  prosecutkui  Ibr 
their  publication.  Such  was  the  obseiw 
vation  of  Mr.  Justice  Lawrence,  whom 
no  man,  he  believed,  could  raok  below 
lord  Ellenborough  or  any  other  judge 
for  learning  or  ability.  Mr.  Jnsiice 
Lawrence  further  remarked,  in  refesing 
this,  application  of  Mr.  Tooke's,  that  if  re- 
poru  of  proceedings  in  pariiament  or 
courtaof  justice  were  sometimes  prejiidictal 
to  the  reputation  of  individuals,  it  was  an 
unavoidable  evil,  and  not  comparable  to 
the  general  advantage  gained  to  society 
by  'their  publication.  Inis  free  and  accn* 
rate  representatioQ  could  not,  however, 
take  place  if  printers  were  liable  to  pro* 
secotion  as  libellers  in  so  acting.  .  Lord 
Ellenborough  on  the  other  hand  had  re* 
cently  said,  that  he  had  never  before 
heard  any  thing  so  wild  as  the  proposition 
that  a  member  of  parliament  bad  a  right 
to  publish  a  correct  account  of  what  he 
had  said  or  done  in  parliament  Whilst 
these  two  cases  were  before .  them,  he 
would  openly  assert  that  there  was  in  this 
country  as  manifested  in  these  instances 
one  law  for  one  man,  and  one  for  another* 
Mr.  Home  Tooke  was  refused  his  redress, 
because  he  was  a  person  obnoxious  to  the 
state.  His  prosecutor  had  -  succeeded,  be* 
cause  he  was  an  officer  engaged  in  the  col? 
lection^  of  the  revenue.  He,  on  the.  other 
band,  was  well  known  to  have  been  ac« 
tively  engaged  in  parliamenury  opposition 
to  government.  These  circumstances 
convinced  htm,  that  it  was  highly  proper 
that  the  attention  of  parliament  sboiold  be 
called  to  the  subject,  and  the  contrariety 
of  the  legal  deoisiens  which  had  been  made 
further  convinced  him  of  this  propriety* 
He.shoald  conclude^  therefore,  ky  m^vmg 
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m  BMotoUon  c^nteiniag  a  itetaomit  %S  all 
tba  circumstanees  which  be  had  detcribedi 
asdy  with  a  view  of  impeaching  the  record 
•f  the  proceeding  io  tke  court  of  KiflgV 
beach,  add»  that  Mr.  Jaetice  Groee,  in  pre- 
WMUiciag  the  jodcaieat  of  the  Court,  ttated, 
Ihal  the  Court  did  oot  consideT  bis  ofieoee 
Merely  in  tbe  light  of  an  attach  apoa  the 
eharader  of  Mr.  Kirkpatrick,  but  ai  a  libel 
•pen  the  memory  of  Mr.  Perceval,  and  at 
boUemed  apoa  ditaffectioa  to.  the  iftate, 
therfhy  illegally  and  unjustly  proneunciDg 
Urn,  Thomas  Ureevey,  to  be  goilty  of 
erimes  for  which  be  had  RotJbecn  tried. 

The  ^mka^  said,  thai  there  certainly 
was  no  preeedeot  of  the  House  assenting 
la  so  long  a  aarvative  as  that  which  had 
been  read  by  tbe  boa.  geatlemaa  withoat 
avidenee,  bat  althoagb  there  bad  been 
aa,  precedent  for  such  a  prooeediag,  it  did 
aai  follow  that  such  a  queetion  might  net 
ba  raised. 
'  The  question  having  been  then  pot, 

Mr.  waUam  Wym  said,  he  did  aot  see 
Ibal  there  was  any  thing  in  this  Resolo* 
lioa  which  demanded  tbe  coasideratioa  of 
the  House ;  he  oould  not  help  thinking, 
from  the  statement  of  the  case  made  by 
Ike  haa.  gentleman  himself,  that*  the  pri» 
alleges  of  parliament  had  been  in  no  re* 
epect  Infringed.  When  be  beard  of  a 
breach  of  privilege  of  that  House^  he  vras 
astonished  that  such  a  delay  as  from  the 
00th  of  March  down  to  tbe  praeeat  period, 
ahould  have  been  soiled  to  take  place 
belore  any  eoasplaint  was  made  to  the 
House.  He  woakl  admit  that  tbia  delay 
bad  in  some  meaaare  heea  created  in  obe- 
dience to  the  wishes  of  difirent  members, 
bat  if  it  was  his  awn  case,  he  should  not 
have  suffered  twenty -four  hears  to  elapse, 
before  he  coasmaaicated  what  be  might 
aensideff  a  breach  of  his  privilege  as  a 
member  of  parliament  to  the  Honse,  of 
the  rlgbts  and  independence  of  which  he 
ooasidered  hiaMelf  in  same  measare  the 
gaardiao.  Now  that  ha  bad  beard  the 
gvauads  of  tbe  boa.  ffentlemaa's  com- 
plaint, however,  as  be  had  delayed  it  so 
kag,  he  was  sarprised  be  had  net  delayed 
k  aatil  tbe  session  bad  concluded.  The 
claims  af  the  hoa.  gentleman  amounted  to 
neltber  more  aar  less>  than  that  every 
■MOibef  of  that  House,  might  publish  what 
belbought  St,  and  then  justify  himself  by 
eayftag  mt  it  was  a  epeeeb  which  be  bad 
apofaea  in  his  place  in  parliament,  and  tbnt 
aonmqaaatly  he  was  auMnabla  lo.no  other 
javisdiotian  than  to  that  Hoaae.  For  such 
»  praaeaiiag  Ibeae  waa  aai  ibaabgbtest 
§ 
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antharity  on  tbe  Jaavaalsaf  tba  Hanea^  aad 
he  was  astonished  that  any  pereaa  coukL 
wi^  to  aitend  Ibe  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment ta  sa  eatraordinary  a  Jang ih»  The 
privilege  of  parliament  implied  tl^t  evary 
member  should  have  UA\  and  anaaatratlad 
liberty  of  speech  within  U»asv  walls ;  bat 
it  could  not  extend  to  any  thing  said  ar 
published  beyond  them,  without  giviag  to 
every  member  of  tbe  House  of  Emmons 
a  right,  to  libel  whom  he  pleased,  onder 
Ibe  pretence  af  discharging  bis  parlisasaa- 
lary  duty.  If,  as  the  hoa.  gentlemaQ  aaid, 
he  had  o«]y  corrected  a  misstatenMat,  that 
was  a  question  for  the  jury,  to  whom*  by  Mr. 
Fox's  Libel  Bill,  it  wu  raserved,  aad  it  was 
their  doty  to  determine  whether  the  pub- 
lication wera  for  tbe  purpose  of  refaluiga 
false  account  or  for  tbajt  af  iiyariog  tbe 
character  of  an  individual. 

Tbe  caass  which  bad  been  eilad  did  aot 
appear  ai  all  to  bear^opon  tbe  piaaiat 
auction,  ttr  where  they  did  bear  were 
decidedly  against  it.  Tbe  cases  of  land 
I^bt^  aad  c^  sir  Edward  l>ecriog  bad  ex- 
pressly determined  that  ao  member  was 
at  liberty  to  print  what  was  aaid  in  the 
House,  either  by  hiflMolf  or  aoy  otbar 
member,  without  a  previous  permissiaa. 
This  doctrine  was  again  recognised  ia  tbe 
case  of  Mr.  Haliis  immediately  after  the 
Restoratioo,  wba  having  been  mlsrepre* 
seotad  by  public  report,  bit  it  neceaeary  to 
apply  ta  the  House  befiMre  he  presumed  k> 
prmt  bis  oam  speech.  Ia  later  ^nies,wb^ 
Cave,  the  primmer  of  tbe  G«atlem%a*4  Ma- 
gazine, was  brov^bt  to  the  bar  apoa  ^ 
charge  of  priating  the  dahatee,  aad  was 
questianed  how  be  procured  them,  ba  i^ 
plied,  that  maay  of  the  speeches  were 
furnished  by  the  members  tbeaaselvea.* 
Yet  this  was  aot  held  to  be  aby  eittaaaa- 
tiaa  of  hia  al^ce,  though  if  membera  had 
a  privilege  to  print  their  speeobes»  itwaaid 
naeessanl^  follow  that  all  those  wba  acted 
under  their  authority  were  equally  josti- 
fiable. 

Tbe  next  argument  which  bad  bfaa  ra- 
iled upon  wa^  that  for  the  pubticatiaa  of 
debates  peraonswera  indeed  amenaUe  to  Ibe 
aothonty  of  the  Houae,  bat  to  no  a^JMc  tri- 
huaal.  TbiswasiadeedlfQ€t,0ofiaraacelalad 
Io  the  offence  against  the  privilegeaaf  the 
House,  hut  ir  was  very  possible  thaa  the 
same  paper  which  offmded  againat  tbaee 
privileges,  might  bo  also  a  breach  af  the 
cammaaaretatate  la^^  and  tharefoia  cag- 
aiaable  in  tha  il^riar  ooarts. 
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To  proT«  this,  he  instanced  the  case  of 
bribery,  which  was  an  ofifenfce  against 
the  most  sacred  privilege  of  the  Hoase  of 
Commons^  and  which  had  repeatedly  been 
|>Qnisbed  as  sncb,  yet  it  would  be  rather 
an  extraordinary  exertion  of  pri?ilege  if 
the  Home  were  to  object  to  a  court  of 
justice  entertaining  an  information  or  in- 
dictment for  that  crime.  If  this  principle 
required  any  additional  illustration,  it 
Would  be  found  in  the  numerous  cases  of 
libels  which  the  House  had  directed  to  be 
prosecuted  by  the  Attorney  General;  be- 
cause, though  breaches  of"^  privilege^  they 
were  at  the  same  time  riolations  of  law. 

The  case  of  the  earl  of  Abingdon  ap«> 
peared  in  every  respect ,  perfectly  similar 
to  the  present ;  and  the  only  distinction 
which  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  gentle* 
snan  had  enabled  him  to  take  between  the 
two  was,  that  lord  Abingdon  had  made 
his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  mali- 
inously  and  gratuitously  ;  whereas,  the 
speech,  which  was  the  subjectof  the  present 
debate,  had  arisen  out  of  the  discussion  of 
a  question  of  importance.  With  this  dis- 
tinction a  court  of  Uw  could  not  concern 
itself.  If  it  did,  the  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment would  indeed  be  infringed,  as  the 
court  would  then  be  trying  the  propriety 
or  impropriety  of  the  original  speech,  and 
not  of  iu  subsequent  publication. 

The  case  of  the  King  v.  Wright  differed 
from  this  materially,  inasmuch  as  the  pub- 
lication there  complained  of  was  not  the 
account  of  the  speech  of  an  individual 
member,  but  a  copy  of  the  report  of  a 
•elect  committee  of  the  House,  which  hav- 
ing been  placed  on  the  Journals  of  the 
House,  became  a  part  of  its  proceedings. 
It  should  also  be  recollected,  that  it  came 
before  the  Court  of  King's  bench,  not  a<) 
in  the  present  case  by  a  motion  in  arrest 
of  judgment,  which  it  was  compelled  to 
decide  upon,  hot  by  an  application  to 
exert  its  discretionary  power  of  granting 
a  criminal  information,  and  superseding 
the  ordinary  process  of  the  law. 

He  had  now  noticed  all  the  cases  ad- 
duced by  the  learned  gentleman,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  hare  the  slightest  rela- 
tion to  the  present  question.  The  fine  im- 
posed upon  Mr.  Williams,  and  since  pro- 
perly considered  as  illegal,  was  not  for  the 
publication  of  a  speech  of  his  own,  origi- 
nating from  himself,  but  of  a  narrative, 
which  the  House^  of  Commons  had  di- 
rected to  be  printed,  and  which  he,  as 
Speaker  of  the  House,  in  execution  of  hia 
office,  had  authenticated  with  his  tigna- 
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tulre.  The  case  of  Elliot  and  the  other 
members  was  equally  foreign  to  the  pre* 
sent,  since  that  related  only  to  their  con* 
duct  in  the  House. 

If,  however,  there  was  a  far  greater 
weight  of  authority  and  precedent  in  fa- 
vour of  the  argument  of  the  learned  gen- 
tleman, there  was  a  recorded  opinion  in 
opposition  which  would  more  than  coun- 
terbalance it, — he  meant  that  of  Mr.  Fox, 
which,  upon  a  question  like  the  present, 
was,  perhaps,  the  highest  that  could  be 
cited.  Among  the  many  subjects  to  which 
the  mind  of  that  great  man  had  been  ap- 
plied, there  was  none  of  which  he  was 
more  completely  master  than  of  all  which 
related  to  the  law  and  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment Educated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  had  deeply  studied  and  was  en- 
thusiastically attached  to  its  rights.  Of 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  he  was  the  zealous 
asserter,  and  by  his  Libel  Bill  he  had 
reared  the  most  eflfectual  barrier  to  defend 
it  against  the  inroads  of  power.  Yet  this 
illustrious  character,  the  champion  of  the 
privilege  of  parliament  aYid  the  liberty  of 
the  presii,  had,  in  the  year  1788,  expressly 
asserted,  that  <*  he  did  not  h6ld  the  opi- 
nion, that  because  members  in  the  House 
may  not  only  with  propriety i  but  with 
strict  regard  to  their  duty,  hold  certain 
language,  and  declare  certain  sentiments 
upon  any  topic  under  their  consideration, 
the  public  prints  were  warranted  in  giving 
those  to  the  world  at  large.  The  freedom 
of  speech  he  considered  as  the  first  and 
most  esrential  privilege  of  parliament,  in- 
separable from  its  dignity  and  well  being; 
and  he  could  easily  imagine  many  cases  in 
which  it  vnould  be  a  groti  libel  and  breach  of 
privilege  in  a  newspaper  to  publish  such  words 
as  he  would  find  it  necessary  to  make  use  qf 
in  his  place/* 

It  had  been  said,  that  if  this  claim  of 
privilege  were  not  allowed,  members  of 
parliament  would  be  the  only  persons 
precluded  from  publishing  their  own 
speeches.  He  should  contend,  that  on 
the  contrary,  they  stood  exactly  on  the 
same  footing  in  this  respect  as  any  other 
persons.  When  the  House  had  enforced 
the  prohibition  of  any  publication  of  its 
debatesi  that  prohibition  had  applied  to 
members  as  well  as  strangers,  and  since  it 
had  relaxed  that  strictness,  it  had  over- 
looked this  violation  of  its  orders  by  all 
persona  eoually.  It  had  still  the  power, 
if  any  unforeseen  necessity  should  require, 
of  again  enforcing  its  regulations;  but  it 
was  too  much  to  say,  that,  on  account  f  f 

(»N)  ^  . 
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this  forbearance,  the  members  of  the 
House  or  any  other  persons  possessed  the 
power  of  publishing  libels  on  indiriduaJs, 
under  pretence  of  reporting  what  had 
passed  in  the  House.  To  this  the  privi- 
lege now  claimed  must  amount  if  it  were 
any  thing.  The  person  libelled  had  no  op- 
portunity of  knowing  whether  the  speech 
published  had  actually  been  spoken.  A 
court  of  law  had  no  means  of  enquiring 
into  it,  since  it  was  well  known  no  mem- 
ber could  be  compelled  to  giye  eyidence 
of  what  had  passed  in  the  House.  If  the 
House  itself  were  upon  such  an  occasion 
applied  to  by  petition,  it  could  not  upon 
the  vague  recollection  of  the  indiviaual 
members,  try  whether  particular  expres- 
sions had  been  used  in  a  previous  debate, 
nor  could  it  discuss  their  propriety  without 
Tiolating  that  order  of  their  own  which 
directs  that  no  words  used  in  the  House 
shall  be  questioned,  unless  objected  to  at 
the  moment  when  they  are  used. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  was  convinced  that 
if  there  was  a  settled  design  to  overthrow 
the  ancient  and  constitutional  privileges 
of  the  House,  no  means  could  be  found  so 
efiectual  for  that  purpose  as  to  extend 
them  to  a  degree  which  would  be  burthen- 
some  and  oppressive  on  all  the  subjects 
of  the  kingdom,  and  which  had  never 
even  been  claimed  in  any  former  pe- 
riod. The  privilege  of  freedom  of  speech, 
as  it  had  always  been  claimed  by  Speakers 
at  the  commencement  of  parliaments  and 
as  asserted  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  was  con- 
fined to  words  spoken  withm  the  House, 
and  it  could  not  be  carried  beyond  that 
limit  so  established  by  our  forefathers, 
without  the  greatest  danger  to  parliament 
and  to  the  constitution  itself. 

Colonel  0*Httra  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
motion.  He  argued,  that  the  right  of  mem- 
bers to  give  their  constituents  an  account 
of  their  sentiments  delivered  in  parlia- 
ment, implied  a  right  to  publish  them  to 
the  kinfl:aom  at  large. 

Mr.  Wtnern  said  he  could  not  vote  for 
the  motion  of  his  hon.  friend,  in  the  shape 
in  which  he  had  brought  it  forward,  though 
he  should  have  voted  for  an  inquiry  to  as- 
certain the  right  of  parliament  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  1763,  by  a  Resolution  of  the 
House,  the  privileges  of  its  members  were 
basely  betrayed  and  surrendered  i*  pre- 
^ous  to  that  period  the  privileges  of  the 
House  did  extend  to  cases  of  libe) ;  and  he 

*  See  Piurliamentary  History^  voL  15, 
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tbooght  it  ought  still  to  do  so,  as  libel  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  engines  in  the 
hands  of  the  crown  against  the  priviftegea 
of  the  House. 

Lord  A.  HamUiom  said,  as  he  differed 
from  his  two  hon.  frien^fs  who  had  josC 
spoken,  and  as  he  thought  the  question  one 
of  importance,  he  hoped  he  might  be  al« 
lowed  to  say  a  few  words,  and,  as  for  aa 
the  law  of  the  land  was  connected  with 
the  question,  it  Had  three  times  pronounced 
against  the  conduct  of  his  hon.  friend.  The 
law  considered  the  publication  of  the  boo, 
gentleman^s  speech  as  a  libel-— such. was 
the  law,  such  ought  to  be  the  law,  and  it 
would  be  extremely  disadvantageous  to  the 
public  if  it  were  otherwise.  The  decision 
did  not  restrain  members  from  commmii* 
eating  their  sentiments  to  their  constitu- 
ents, but  it  went  to  restrain  members  from 
publishing  what  the  lav  of  the  land  deeoMd 
a  libel.  He  would  uphold  the  liberty  o£ 
speech  as  fiur  as  any  man,  but  he  could  not 
support  that  supposed  privilege  which 
would  enable  any  member  of  parliamem 
to  make  what  personal  attacks  he  pleased 
on  persons  out  of  that  House.  He  thought 
the  privilege  would  be  as  injurious  to  the 
House  as  to  the  country ;  it  would  not  be 
more  inimical  to  the  liberty  of  the  people, 
than  to  the  freedom  of  debate;  If  the 
proposition  of  his  hon.  friend  were  pressed 
to  a  division,  he  should  certainly  rota 
against  it  From  the  great  regard  he  en- 
tertained for  his  hbn.  friend,  he  most  re- 
luctantly came  to  such  a  decision ;  but  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  act  otherwise  with- 
out doing  a  material  injury  to  the  poblic 
and  to  the  House. 

Lord  Castkreagh  did  not  rise  to  prolong 
the  debate  after  those  speeches,  which 
must  be  satisfactory  to  every  mind,  and  as 
he  wished  to  avoid  expressing  any  opinion 
on  the  subject,  he  would  rather  moTe  the 
order  of  the  day  than  give  the  propoaitioa 
a  direct  negative.  As  he  was  on  his  legs 
be  would  say  one  word  in  answer  to  an 
observation  of  an  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Western).  The  inference  drawn  by  that 
hon.  gentleman  from  the  paper  he  bad 
read  was,  that  the  House  ought  to  be  veij 
jealous  of  any  interference  in  their  privi- 
leges by  the  judges,  particularly  in  con- 
struing  the  publication  of  speeches  into 
libels.  He  granted,  that  when  the  judges 
were  so  dependant  on  the  crown,  that  the 
bench  was  considered  to  be  the  crown» 
there  might  have  been  reasonable  grounds 
for  fearing  that  the  crown  would  attack 
the  privUegea  of  the  House  through  the 
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jndget ;  but  now»  when  the  jodget  were  so 
pure,  tod  ao  perfectly  indtpendent  of  the 
crown,  no  such  jealousy  could  be  reason- 
ably entertained;  more  particularly  when 
il  was  known  that  the  sentence  of  the 
judges  depended  on  the  decision  of  a  jury ; 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  gentleman  was, 
therefore,  not  applicable  in  the  present 
times.  The  noble  lord  mo? ed  *«  That  the 
other  orders  of  the  day  be  now  read/' 

Mr.  Wtttem  explained.  He  had  said 
nothing  to  impeach  the  integrity  of  the 
jndges,  or  to  induce  an  undue  suspicion  of 
them;  all  he  had  said  was,  that  before  the 
year  1763  privilege  extended  to  libel,  and 
It  was  only  by  the  resolution  of  that  year 
that  the  House  recognized  the  doctrine  of 
libel. 

«Mr«  Wym  would  enter  his  protest  against 
the  doctrine  of  the  noble  lord,  that  the 
House  mu|t  not  be  anxious  to  defend  its 
priyileges,  because  of  the  extraordinary 
purity  of  judges  and  juries.  The  pririleges 
they  had  heretofore  possessed,  he  should 
efer  be  prompt  to  defend.  He  considered 
them  as  necessary  now  as  they  had  e?er 
been  ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be  fatal  to 
the  constitution  of  the  House,  if  they 
should  e?er  be  lulled  into  a  iaise  security 
by  the  personal  character  of  judges.  With 
regard  to  the  resolution  of  1763,  it  was  a 
proof  of  the  doctrine  he  had  maintained. 

Lord  Caakreagh  had  not  adfised  any 
surrender  of  their  privileges,  or  any  care* 
lessness  in  defending  them  ;  but  he  had 
shewn,  that  the  judges  were  not  now  likely 
to  be  influenced  by  the  crown. 

Mr.  WHtbread  wished  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  question,  and  would  preiice  them 
by  declaring  his  intention  to  vote  for  the 
snnsndment  of  the  noble  lord.  The  ques- 
tion was  one  so  great,  and  at  the  same 
time  so  delicate,  that  even  the  Speaker 
himself  must  fed  gratified,  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  dispos^  of  without  coming 
to  any  direct  decision.  Within  the  three 
last  years,  questions  of  privilege  had  been 
carried  to  great  lengths  in  that  House,  and 

J  parties  had  gone  into  extremes  on  them  ; 
or  his  own  part,  he  had  steered  a  mode* 
rate  course,  not  regarding  their  privileges 
80  high  as  some  did,  nor  deeming  them  so 
nnimportant  as  others :  he  had  seen  the 
effect  of  those  struggles,  for  whenever  they 
bad  attempted  to  suppress  the  publication 
of  the  debates,  the  House  had  been  uni- 
Ibrmlv  defeated  in  such  an  attempt ;  he 
hopedt  they  always  would  fail,  and  he  was 
tore  they  always  ought  to  fail — because, 
when  such  a  system  sacceeded^  all  the  es- 
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sential  qualities  of  the  House  would  perish 
in  the  destruction  of  the  natural  intercourse 
between  members  and  their  constituents. 
The  case  of  his  hon.  friend  was  not  the 
case  of  a  member  publishing  a  speech  for 
malicious  purposes,  but  of  one  correcting 
an  imperfect  report.of  his  speech,  by  pub- 
lishing a  correct  copy  of  what  he  had 
spoken,  and  the  prosecution  had  not  been 
commenced  until  many  months  afterwards, 
and  then  purely  for  election  purposes. 
The  hon.  member  then  adverted  to  the 
trial  of  bis  hon.  friend,  and  considered  hira' 
to  have  been  harshly  dealt  with.    What 
he  had  heard  when  sentence  was  passed, 
convinced  him  of  the  fact ;   when  be  was 
convicted  of  a  libel  on  Mr.  Kirkpatrick, 
the  judge  had  told  him  that  he  had  libelled 
the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  and  that  he  was  dis« 
aflected  to  the  government.  If  libels  were 
not  to  be  tolerated  in  members  of  that 
House,  he  thought  thev  ought  not  to  pass 
unnoticed  in  courts  of  law ;  and  if  a  sen- 
tence, such  as  he  had  noticed,  was  not 
made  the  subject  of  inquiry  elsewhere,  he 
did  not  know  how  his  hon.  friend  was  to 
be  defended  affsinst  such  attacks.  He  was 
glad  the  question  had  been  brought  for- 
ward, as  it  might  be  the  means  of  bringing 
that  sentence  under  consideration.    Mem- 
bers had  an  undoubted  right  to  communi- 
cate with  their  constituents,  but  yet  indi- 
viduals ought  to  be  protected  against  at- 
tacks in  that  House;   and  the  country 
would  be  in  a  frightful  state  if  members 
were  allowed  to  say  any  thing  in  that 
House,  and  afterwards  to  print  it,  only  be- 
cause they  had  sp6ken   it.      Upon  the 
whole,  although  he  could  not  vote  in  fa« 
vourof  the  original  motion,  but  should  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  noble  lord,  he 
thought  that  his  hon.  friend  had  done  the 
country  a  considerable  service,  by  intro- 
ducing this  important  question  upon  the 
Journals  of  the  House. 

The  Aitcnuy  Oeneral  expressed  his  great 
surprize  at  the  singular  situation  in  which 
the  House  was  placed,  without  an^  dis- 
tinct motion  before  it ;  and  only  with  the 
long  narrative  of  the  case  of  the  King  v. 
Creevey,  upon  the  table.  He  called  upon 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  state  the  nature  of 
his  subsequent  proceedings,  and  when  he 
would  bring  them  forward  ? 

Mr.  Creofey  protested  against  the  claim, 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  to  put 
to  him  any  such  interrogatories. 
The  Attomey  General  went  on  to  con- 

Ijecture  the  mode  that  would  be  adopted, 
suggesting  the  impeachment  of  the  judges 
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—an  address  for  their  rcmoral,  or  for  a 
copy  of  the  record  of  the  conviction  of  the 
hon*  member.  Perhaps  all  these  motions 
woald  be  attempted.  Some  most  un- 
founded im  potations  had  been  cast,  not 
only  upon  the  judges,  now  so  beneficially 

S residing  in  our  courts,  bat  e?en  the  desid 
ad  not  escaped  accusation.     Lord  Ken- 
yon  had  been  chareed  with  having  been 
swayed  by  personal  enmity  to  Mr.  Home 
Tooke,  in  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Wright ; 
and  it  had  been  more  than  ipsinuated,  that 
lord  Ellenborough  would  have  pronounced 
a  milder  sentence  on  the  present  case,  if  the 
hon.  mover  bad  not  been  politically  op- 
posed to  the  existing  authorities.      These 
assertions  were  in  themselves  libellous  and 
untrue^and  it  little  became  the  decorum 
of  the  House  to  listen  to  them.    The  lan- 
guage supposed  to  have  been  employed 
by  a  venerable  personage^  who  had  just 
retired  from  the  bench,  had  been  noticed, 
but  he  (the  Attorney  General)  would  state 
without  bias  (For  he  declared,  that  having 
read  none  of  the  papers,  he  could  do  so) 
what,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection^  were 
the  words  made  use  of,  as  well  by  Mr, 
Justice  Grose  as  by  the  Chief  Justice. 
The  latter  sUted,  merely  in  answer  to  the 
argument  of  Mr.  Brougham,  that  he  never 
beard  of  such  a  privilege  as  that  claimed, 
that  a  member  of  parliament  with  impu- 
nity might  libel  all  the  King's  subjecU. 
It  was  childish  to  maintain  that  no  malice 
existing  no  crime  could  be  inferred ;  as 
well  miffht  it  be  asserted  that  Nicholson, 
the  murderer  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonar,  was 
not  punishable  because  he  was  not  ac- 
tuated  by  malice   prepense  against   his 
master  or  his  mistress.    It  was  no  answer 
for  a  man  who,  by  accident,  killed  B,  to 
say  that  his  intention  was  to  have  shot  A. 
With  respect  to  what  the  venerable  judge 
who  pronounced  the  sentence,  had  said, 
be  was  persuaded  the  bon.    gentleman 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  would  admit  the  account 
he  was  about  to  give  of  it  a  fair  one.    The 
observations  made  by  the  judge  were  de- 
livered as  an  apology  for  the    leniency 
of  the  sentence.     The  sentence  he  was 
about  to  pronounce  was  marked  with  a 
degree  of  leniency,  he  observed,  which 
looking  at  the  record  alone,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  explain.    The  prosecution  did 
not  originate  in  any  sense  of  public  jos- 
tice ;    the  libel  was  published  in  March, 
and  this  action  was  not  instituted  till  the 
ensuing  October ;  and,  he  added,  that  the 
object  of  the  speech  was  rather  an  attack 
against  a  departed  minuter,  and,  through 


him,  his  Majesty's  govemment,thaD  against 
Mr.  Kirkpatrick.  These  it  was  true  were 
not  the  words  of  the  judge,  but  thia  was  a 
fair  represenution  of  hit  meaning.  It  was 
not  certainly  the  intention  of  Mr.  Jostica 
Grose  to  make  up  for  the  leniency  of  th« 
sentence  by  libelling  the  hon.  genUeman. 
He  wished  the  words  had  been  mora 
guarded,  but  they  did  not  weigh  a  grain 
in  the  sentence.  The  righu  of  the  House 
would  not  be  at  all  trenched  on  by  tba 
decision. 

Mr.  Oemy,  in  reply,  said,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  very  personal  mannar  in 
which  he  had  been  treated  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  he  should  have  been  quite 
contented  to  leave  the  question  as  it  stood ; 
he  had  done  his  duty  to  the  House,  tha 
country,  and  himsel/,  in  bringing  before 
them  what  he  deemed-a  case  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  freedom  of  parliament* 
and  of  course  to  the  country ;  he  hoped 
that  hii  jealousy  of  this  case  being  the 
beginning  or  foundation  of  a  new  attack 
upon  the  privileges  of  parliament  was  od<- 
foonded,  but  as  such  he  viewed  it ;  and 
though  he  found  liule  sympathy  with  lum 
from  the  House  on  this  subject,  he  shottld 
persist  in  recording  opon  the  Journals  of 
it  the  entire  narration  of  these  proceed- 
ings in  his  own  case  as  he  hid  moved  it. 
It  was  a  confirmation  of  his  own  jopinion 
on  this  case,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
gentleman  (Mr.  Wynn)  who  was  the  only 
member  that  had  introduced  any  research 
into  the  discussion,  had  not  controverted 
any  of  the  cases  he  had  produced,  or  de- 
nied the  justice  of  the  application  he  had 
made  of  them.     With    respect   to   the 
learned  gentleman,  the  Attorney  General, 
he  was  really  at  a  loss  how  to  deal  with 
him.     In  a  question  of  all  others  that  ad- 
mitted of  nothing  but  the  most  dispas- 
sionate consideration,  he  had  contrived  to 
transport  himself  into  an  absolute  fury; 
any  indifferent  person  entering  the  House 
and  attending  to  his  violence,  would  sup- 
pose his  indignation  could  be  directed 
against  nothing  short  of  the  murderer  of 
the  late  unfortunate  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bo- 
nar.     Ii^  a  grave  case  of   privilege  of 
parliament,  it   might  be  expected    that 
so  distinguished   a  member  of  the  law, 
of  parliament,  and  of  the  state,  as  the 
King's  Attorney  General,  a  person  too  of 
his  years  and  standing,  would  have  pro- 
duced from  bis  research  and  stores  of  rea- 
soning, some  certain  information  to  goide 
and  direct  the  House.    The  truth,  how^ 
ever,  was,  thai  the  learned  gentleman  wai 
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utterly  destitute  of  every  kind  of  learning 
upon  thi«  sobject.      He  bad  no  doubts,  be 
migbt  safely  say,  that  the  King's  Attor- 
ney General,  speaking  as  he  bad  done, 
so  ▼ebemently  upon  a  question  of  privi- 
lege of  parliament^  bad  never  in  bis  life 
read  one  page  of  one  of  the  many  Jour  - 
nals  of  the  Hobse  of  Commons ;  in  this, 
helpless  predicament  and  still  determined 
to  distinguish  himself  by  taking  a  part  in 
the  debate,  he  very  naturally  resorted  to 
his  Old  Bailey  practice  as  hh  only  ally  : 
in  the  absence  of  all  knowledge  be  con- 
tented himself  with  a  kind  of  smart  cross- 
examination  of  him  (Mr.  Creevev)  as  to 
the  time  and  object  of  bringing  forward 
this  question,  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  had 
been  a  witness  within  bis  fangs  on  his 
former  natural  and  favourite  stage,  the 
Old  Bailey.      He  dmi\d  inform  the  bon. 
and  learned  member,  be  was  quite  mis- 
taken if  he  supposed  this  spirited  sortie  of 
his,  on  an  occasion  so  little  calling  for  it, 
when  he  displayed  nothing  else  but  his 
own  track  of  information,  had  produced 
any  sensation  of  alarm  in  him  or  respect 
in  the  House,  and  he  should  continue  to 
exercise  whatever  he  thought  to  be  his 
rights  as  a  member  of  parliament,  without 
any  apprehension  of  being  proved  to  be 
wrong  by  such  an  opponent  as  the  learned 
gentleman  bad  shewn  himself  that  night 
to  be.      As  the  majority  of  the  House 
seemed  desirous  that  the  matter  should 
proceed  no  farther,  he  was  content  on 
having    his  narrative  of   facts  recorded 
upon  the  Journals.    He  would  again  state, 
that  Mr.  Justice  Grose  had  said,  the  speech 
was  less  a  libel  against  an  individual  than 
against  the  government,  and  that  it  was 
bottomed  in  disaffection. 

Mr.  Wbitbread  and  Mr.  Bennet  con- 
firmed Mr.  Creevey's  statement  respect- 
ing the  assertion  made  by  Mr.  Justice 
Grose. 

The  House  then  proceeded  to  the  other 
orderi  of  the  day. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Monday t  June  28. 
'    PaiNcfe  Rvgent's  Message  respecting 
A  Vote  op  Credit.}    The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  presented  the  following 
Message  from  the  Prince  Regent : 

'  "  George,  P.  R. 

^'  The  Prince  Regent,  in  the  name  and 
on  the  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  considering 
thai  it  may  be  of  very  great  importance  to 
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provide  for  such  emergencies  as  may  arise, , 
and  relying  on  the  experienced  zeal  and 
affection  of  the  House  of  Commons,  trusts 
that  this  House  will  enable  him  to  take 
such  measures  as  may  be  necessary  to  dis» 
appoint  or  defeat  any  enterprises,  or  de- 
signs of  bis  enemies,  and  as  the  exigency 
of  affairs  may  require." 

Ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
to-morrow.  ' 

Thomas  Croogon.]  The  Report  of  the 
Committee  to  enquire  into  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  imprisonment  of 
Thomas  Croggon,  was  brought  up  by  Mr. 
S.  Wortley,  and  read.  It  stated  that  from 
the  crowded  state  of  the  gaol  of  Newgate, 
it  was  not  possible  for  the  gaoler  to  allot 
any  particular  part  to  any  description  of 
prisoners ;  and  that  the  treatment  of  Tho- 
mas Croggon,  while  confined  by  order  of 
the  House,  had  not  been  unusual  or  severe. 
—Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Victuallers'  Bill.]  Mr.  Croker  pre- 
sented  a  Petition,  sigped  by  certain  inha- 
bitants of  London  and  Westminster,  against 
the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Bill. 

Mr.  Ro$e  observed,  that  this  Petition 
appeared  one  of  the  most  culpable  at- 
tempts to  impose  on  the  House  he  ever 
remembered  to  have  seen.  Many  of  the 
names  attached  to  it  were  spelt  improperly. 
The  Christian  name  "  William,"  was  in- 
variably spelt  with  an  h.  Now,  that  one 
of  the  persons  signing  might  sign  hit  name 
thas,  was  not  improbable,  but  that  so 
many  persons  as  there  were  of  that  Chris- 
tian name  concerned  in  this  Petition, 
should  spell  their  names  so,  was  not  cre- 
dible. This  proved,  in  his  mind,  that 
many  of  them  had  been  written  by  the 
same  band.  The  allegations  of  the  Peti- 
tion, however,  were  so  manifestly  unsup- 
ported, that  having  offered  these  remarks, 
he  had  no  objectioil  to  its  being  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  Crokcr  said,  many  of  the  names  in 
the  petitions  presented  on  the  subject  of 
the  claims  of  the  Catholics  had  been 
written  in  the  same  band,  yet  the  petitions 
were  not  objected  to  on  this  account.  The 
Petition  had  been  put  into  his  hands,  and 
as  the  language  of  it  had  not  appeared  to 
him  improper,  he  had  thought  it  his  duty 
to  bring  it  before  the  House.  If  it  was  so 
eminently  absurd  as  the  right  bon.  gentle- 
man seemed  to  think,  in  his  opinion,  it  was 
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admirably  sailed  to  the  Bill  to  which  it 
was  intended  to  apply* 

The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table.  Mr.  Rose  broogbt  up  the  Report  of 
the  said  Bill,  and  moved  that  it  should  be 
read.  Mr.  Croker  opposed  the  motion, 
and  moved  that  the  Report  should  be  read 
this  day  three  months.  A  division  then 
took  place,  when  there  appeared —in  sup* 
port  of  the  Bill  41  ;  for  the  Amendment 
30  ;  majority  in  favour  of  the  Bill  2.— The 
Report  was  then  read  and  agreed  to,  and 
on  the  motion  that  the  Bill  should  be  read 
a  third  time  to*morrow,  the  House  divided 
again,  when  there  appeared  in  favour  of 
the  motion  46 ;  against  it  41 ;  majority  5. 
The  third  reading  of  the  Bill  was  fixed  for 
to-morrow. 

East  India  Company's  Chaktbr  Bill.] 
Lord  Castlereagh  moved  the  order  of  the 
day,  for  the  House  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  upon  the 
Bill  *'  for  continuing  in  the  East  India 
Company  for  a  further  term  the  possession 
of  the  British  territories  in  Inrlia,  together 
with  certain  exclusive  privileges ;  for 
establishing  further  regulations  for  the  go* 
▼emment  of  the  said  territories  and  the 
better  administration  of  justice  within  the 
aame ;  and  for  regulating  the  trade  to  and 
from  the  places  within  the  limits  of  the 
said  Company's  charter/' 

Mr.  Pascoe  Gretfdl  would  say  but  a  few 
words  in  this  suge  of  the  business,  but  he 
could  not  help  observing,  that  they  were 
going  to  try  an  experiment  which  was  not 
likely  to  produce  any  material  advantage 
to  the  private  trader,  and  the  consequence 
of  which  might  be  complete  ruin  to  the 
£ut  India  Company.  He  also  objected 
particularly  to  the  clause  for  conveying 
missionaries  to  India,  and  thought  they 
bad  sufficient  facilities  before. 

Mr.  Wkitthed  Keenc  spoke  at  length 
against  the  Bill,  but  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice 
that  ii  was  impossible  to  bear  him.  He 
said,  that  considering  all  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  measure  was  attempted 
of  throwing  open  the  trade,  and  allowing 
missionaries  to  be  sent  to  India,  he  was 
convinced  it  was  pregnant  with  mischief  to 
the  Indian  empire. 

Mr.  Cakrqft  approved  of  the  Bill,  aa  far 
as  it  went  to  place  the  commercial  con- 
cerns of  the  East  India  Company  under 
the  superintendance  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trod.  So  many  improvements  had  already 
taken  place  in  the  political  department  of 
Indiaj  owing  to  the  influence  of  that  Board, 


that  the  same  beneficial  eSkcU  might  be 
expected  from  the  same  source,  in  the 
commercial  department.    He  was  confi* 
dent  that  the  opening  of  the  East  India 
trade  to  the  oot-poru,  would  prove  highly 
beneficial  to  the  country ;  biit  he  objected 
to  the  length  of  time  Vor  which  the  new 
charter  was  intended  to  be  granted.     He 
objected  also  to  the  exclusive  monopoly 
of  the  China  trade  being  granted  to  the 
Company;    he  thought  that  branch   of 
commerce  absolutely  necessary  to  enable 
our  private  merchanu  to  avail  themselves 
of  all  the  resources  which  the  countries  of 
the  East  offered  to  their  enterprising  spirit. 
He   should,   in    consequence,    move   an 
amendment    in  the   committee   on  that 
clause.    He  had  also  a  strong  objecdon  to 
the  thirteenth  clauses  and  he  saw  no  ne- 
cessity, and  on    tBV  other  hand  much 
danger,  in    providing   by  law   for   the 
spreading  of  Christianity  in  India,    ikiffi- 
cient   facilities  had  been    given   before 
for    that  purpose,  and  had  the  Resolu- 
tion remained  a  dead  letter  on  the  Jour- 
nals of  the  House,  he  might  not  per- 
haps have  objected  to  it ;    but  the  public 
sanction  of  the  law,  which  it  was  proposed 
that  Resolution  should  receive,  might  ex- 
cite a  rebellion  in  India,  which  would  en- 
danger the  lives  of  all  Europeans  there, 
and  shake  that  empire  to  its  very  basis. 
An  hon.  gentleman  had  said  that  Petitions 
for  that  object  had  been  received  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  but  he  should  also 
have  stated    that  they  uniformly  came 
from  the  same  description  of  people,  who 
even  went  further  than  the  Resolution  of 
the  House,  for  it  seemed  that  nothing  less 
than  the  total  conversion  of  the  Hindoos 
could  satisfy  their  zeal.     He  thought  that 
if  the  natives  of  India  were  once  to  suspect 
that  government  entertained  such  inten- 
tions, the  effects  would  be  disastrous  in  the 
extreme.    After  some  few  general  obser- 
vations, the  hon.  gentleman  concluded  by 
declaring  that,  in  the  committee,  he  should 
propose  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  Com- 
pany's charter  to  ten  years,  and  the  China 
monopoly  to    seven  years ;    a  time  he 
thought  sufficient  to  tfy  the  merit  of  the 
experiment.      He  should   also  move  for 
omitting  the  clause  relating  to  missionaries 
in  India. 

Mr.  R.  Gardm  was  of  opinion  that  the 
arguments  of  interested  monopolists  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  sanguine  speculators  on 
the  other,  oughtnotto  be  put  in  competition 
with  the  happiness  of  the  natives  of  India. 
They  were  told  by  the  East  India  Com« 
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pany.  Lei  us  retain  oor  monopoly,  and 
every  Ihing  will  go. on  well;  but  if  you 
admit  into  India  a  let  of  brutal  traders, 
who  will  pay  no  respect  to  tbe  prejudices 
of  the  people  tbey  go  among,  who  will  ridi- 
cule their  religious  ceremonies,  shoot  their 
consecrated  monkies,  and  cot  off  the  old 
women's  ears  and  noses,  ruin  most  ensue. 
The  sfdfocates  for  the  out-ports  said. 
Throw  open  the  porto  of  Bristol,  Liver- 
pool, and  Hull,  and  all  will  prosper,  as  if 
the  landing  of  a  merchant  in  one  of  those 
places  was  sufficient  to  secure  the  happi- 
ness of  India.  He  was  of  opinion  that 
the  whole  system  of  our  political  arrange* 
ments  ought  to  be  completely  altered. 
Before  the  new  charter  was  sent  to  the 
Company  to  accept  'or  reject,  ministers 
ought  to  have  prepared  themselves  to  state 
the  alternative.  He  could  not,  however, 
believe  there  was  such  a  want  of  talent  at 
the  present  day  that  an  alternative  could 
not  be  had.  He  was  not  disposed  to  assent 
to  the  Bill,  as  he  looked  upon  it  to  be  a 
melange  of .  restrictions  and  concessions. 

Mr.  Charla  Grant,  sen.  spoke  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect: 

He  said  he  felt  himself  called  upon 
at  this  sUge  of  the  Bill,  to  offer  some 
observations  on  the  general  scope  and 
tenor  of  it,  and  preliminary  to  this,  to 
take  the  opportunity  which  the  forms  of 
the  House  now  allowed  him,  of  vindicating 
the  conduct  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  and 
the  past  system  of  the  Company,  from 
some  imputations  cast  upon  them  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions  on  the  important 
subject  under  consideration. 

An  hon.  member  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
whom  he  was  sorry  not  now.  to  see  in  his 
place,  had  on  a  former  night  denied  to 
the  Company  any  share  of  the  merit  which 
was  at  length  very  generally  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  the  British  administration  of 
India ;  and  he  even  went  so  for  as  to  ques- 
tion whether  the  natives  were  the  better 
lor  the  Company's  government,  and  had 
not  been  happier  under  their  own.  After 
animadverting  on  different  periods  of  the 
Company's  management,  he  had  said  that 
from  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of 
Controol  in  1784*  the  Company  had  not 
conducted  the  Indian  government — that 
they  had  been  cashiered  by  that  act,  that 
the  directors  had  been  the  puppets  and 
tools  of  the  King's  ministers,  that  they  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  register  the  edicU  of 
the  Board  of  Controul,  that  lord  Com- 
wallii  had  collected  the  ideas  of  his  im- 
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prorements  firom  the  papers  of  Mr.  Francis, 
that  the  directors  had  reprobated  the  con- 
duct of  lord  Wellesley,  and  were  then' 
obliged  to  sign  a  dispatch  to  him  directly  • 
contrary  to  the  one  they  had  proposed^- 
that  changed  into  complete  approbation. 

All  these  statements  were  grossly  erro- 
neous. The  constitution,  indeed,  of  the 
Indian  government,  as  etablished  by  the 
Act  of  1784,  was  of  a  mixed  nature.  The 
Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  under 
that  Act  had  undoubtedly  the  power  of 
superintending  and  controuling  the  Com- 
pany's administration,  but  the  manage- 
ment was  leil  with  the  Company.  With 
them  originated  all  orders  and  instructions 
to  the  Indian  government,  (saving  what 
related  to  foreign  politics,  or  war,  peace, 
and  negociation)  and  those  orders  and  in- 
structions regulated  the  administration  of 
the  British  empire  in  the  East.  -  True, 
they  were  subjected  to  the  revision  of  ihe 
Board  of  Controul,  and  they  were  occa- 
siofjally  altered  in  particular  parts  by  that 
Board,  but  the  great  mass  of  dispatches 
which  went  to  India  on  all  the  sub* 
jects  of  civil  administration,  in  the  de-^ 
partments  of  revenue,  judicial  adminis- 
tration, commerce,  general  government, 
and  the  government  of  the  Company's 
army,  were  prepared  in  the  India  House, 
and  probably  not  once  in  many  of  their 
dispatches  was  there  any  material  altera- 
tion. He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
Board  of  Controul  was  not  an  useful  insti- 
tution, and  that  its  superintendance  might 
not  be  and  had  not  been  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  British  India.  When  iu  func- 
tion." and  powers  were  exercised  according 
to  the  true  spirit  of  iu  constitution,  it  no 
doubt  served  these  purposes^.  But  it  had 
neither  by  law  nor  in  practice  that  despotic 
authority  which  the  hon.  gentleman  as- 
cribed to  it.  The  present  system  of  Indian 
administration,  composed  of  the  Board  of 
Controul,  the  Company  represented  by 
their  executive  body,  and  the  government 
in  India,  was  a  system  of  mutual  checks* 
The  Board  had  a  direct  controul  over-t^e 
Company,  and  the  Company  was  able, 
by  the  righto  it  still  possessed,  to  resist  the 
improper  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the 
Board.  In  his  mind,  Mr.  Grant  said,  this  was 
a  very  valuable  part  of  the  present  system. 
Each  department  had  ito  merit,  but  it  was 
doing  entire  injui^tice  to  the  Company  to 
deny  them  any  share  where  indeed  their 
merit  had  been  so  considerable. 

With  respect  to  the  affair  of  the  dispatch 
proposed  by  the  Company  to  be  sent  te 
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lard  Weltesley,  the  hon.  gentleman  wii 
also  wholly  mistaken,  and  that  very  affsir 
was  a  proof  in  express  contradiction  to  his 
representation  of  the  complete  subser- 
viency of  the  directors  to  the  Board  of 
Controal.  Mr.  Grant  said  he  wished  to 
wave  any  advertence  to  the  system  of 
policy  then  in  dispute,  but  it  was  true  that 
the  Court  of  Directors  had,  in  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  the  Board  of  Centrool,  brought 
forward  the  dispatch  in  question  in  order 
to  convey  their  strong  disapprobation  of 
that  system;  and  the  Board  had  executed 
its  power  in  refusing  to  sanction  the 
dispatch.  It  is  not,  however,  true,  that 
the  directors  signed  one  of  a  directly 
contrary  tenor,  expressing  approbation; 
for  the  dispatch  substituted  by  the  Board 
also  censured  the  conduct  of  the  governor 
general,  though  it  did  not  go  the  length 
of  the  other,  and  the  matter  of  the  letter 
which  the  Court  of  Directors  signed,  was 
not  contrary  to  their  sentiments,  though  it 
did  not  express  them  fnllv. 

In  speaking  of  the  effects  of  the  Com- 
pany's administration  upon  the  happiness 
of  the  people  of  India,  (hat  administration 
odght  to  be  distinguished  into  external  and 
wtetnai.  Into  the  former,  or  the  conduct 
of  the  Company's  governments  towards 
the  nati re  powers  of  India,  he  should  not 
now  enter.  Its  character  was  o^a  mixed 
nature,  and  most  of  the  exceptionable 
transactions  it  exhibited,  flowed  from  the 
servants  of  the  Company,  not  from  them* 
selves.  The  present  question  was  con- 
cerning the  effects  of  the  Company's  in- 
ternal administration.  Here  it  was  not 
bis  intention  to  undertake  the  defence  of 
the  Company  or  their  servants,  through  all 
the  series  of  dieir  transactions ;  he  meant 
not  to  do  for  tnem  what  could  not  be  done 
for  any  government,  but  to  speak  of  the 
general  tendency  and  operation  of  their 
domestic  government.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  tumult  and  disorder  of  the  first  revo- 
lutions which  placed  political  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  Company's  servants,  the 
people  suflRsred  much  through  the  ignorance 
of  the  English  and  the  misconduct  of  the 
natives,  whom  they  necessarily  trusted, 
but  the  genius  of  the  British  character 
toon  began  to  discover  and  struggle  against 
the  errors  and  imperfections  of  that  early 
period,  and  from  the*  year  1700  to  the 
present  time,  the  principle  of  consulting 
the  welfare  of  the  people  living  under  the 
Company's  government  has  been  recog- 
nised by  them  and  their  servanu;  it  has 
gradually  acquired  more  strength  and  au- 


thority, and  for  many  years  has  been  the 
governing  principle  of  their  administratioiL. 
It  if  a  niisuke  to  ascribe  all  the  good  that 
has  been  done  in  India  to  the  Act  of  1 78i. 
Long  before  the  passing  of  that  Act  the 
first  ideas  of  the  reforms  afterwards 
adopted  in  the  land  tenures  of  India,  and 
in  the  administration  of  justice  there,  bad 
been  developed  in  the  discussions  between 
the  members  of  the  Bengal  ^vemoient 
more  rudimentally  in  the  writings  of  Mr, 
Hastings  and  Mr.  Barwell,  with  further  ad- 
vances in  those  of  Mr.  Francis.  To  the 
latter  gentleman  he  did  not  wish  to  deny 
his  praise,  nor  to  the  great  suteamaa 
(Mr.  Burke)  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  knowledge  of  Indian  afiain, 
and  his  discernment  of  the  Indian  charac- 
ter, although  he  could  not,  as  bad  been 
done,  ascribe  to  him  merit  which  belonged 
to  others.  Those  discussions  in  India  cer- 
uinly  enlightened  the  (administration  at 
home.  They  may  have  contributed  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Act  of  1784,  and 
to  the  formation  of  those  instructions  which 
lord  Comwallis  carried  out  in  1786,  and 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  future  mea- 
sures, particularly  the  establishment  of 
permanent  landed  property  at  an  unalter- 
able rent.  But  to  India  we  are  to  look 
for  the  first  traces  of  amelioration.  The 
servants  there  first  pointed  out  errors,  and 
first  suggested  corrections. 

It  IS  now  near  thirty  years  since  that 
Act  was  passed,  and  in  all  the  time  that 
has  since  elapsed,  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  our  Indian  territories  has  bees 
progressive.  Under  whose  management 
and  direction  has  this  improvement  pro- 
ceeded ?  It  is  to  be  acknowledged  that  the 
first  president  of  the  Board  of  Comrots- 
sioners  was  a  man  eminent  for  the  vigour 
of  his  mind,  and  the  justness  of  his  views 
of  Indian  policy ;  and  the  selection  of  lord 
Comwallis  to  be  the  first  governor  general 
under  the  new  system,  was  a  most  happy 
circumstance.  In  his  character  were  nniied 
a  rare  assemblage  of  qualities  peculiarly  fit- 
ting him  for  the  great  task  assigned  to  bias. 
To  him  India  and  the  mother  country,  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  Company 
were  all  greatly  indebted.  But  his  cha- 
racter belonged  no  more  to  that  Board 
than  to  the  Company.  Both  were  muck 
guided  by  his  opinions.  Through  all  the 
periods  in  which  these  two  distingnished 
men  acted,  the  Company  had  a  Urge 
share  in  the  management  and  direction  of 
the  Indian  system ;  and  since  their  time 
the  Company  have  still  continaed  to  per- 
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jiUtratioD  in  Iiuiia  hat  asseoUaliy  d^pisp^ed 

oo  the.^y  of  the  servmU,  formed  lUMter 

tbeoi,  aod  exceeiied  iataleotSf  )/^nrs»aii<f 

public  spiril  by  no  functionarifi  in  the 

vorki. 

To  form  a  jost  ettioiate  of  ib»  Com- 
may's  Indij»a  adminiMration,  it  ought  to 
be  compared  with  that  which  precede^  it 
voder  the  Mahomedans.  la  the  time  of 
the  nabobs  wiio  had  ^Maomed  indepeir- 
dence,  and  of  tbote  who  succeeded  them 
under  Mie  a9#pi€es  of  the  English  power, 
the  people  were  exposed. to  insecurity,  in- 
JA^Uce,  oppression,  and  misery.  IJeiipo- 
tism  in  gradaiioo  from  the  highest  rank  to 
ti^e  lowest  was  the  principle  of  govertv- 
ment.  Now  the  people  have  a  constitu^ 
tion  formed  by  a  code  of  Indo-Briiish  re- 

folations,  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  the 
British  legislature;  they  hare  secarity  of 
person  and  property,  equal  laws  which 
^ive  them  protection  even  from  the  un- 
just exercise  of  tbe  power  of  government. 
The  consequences  aie  such  as  thoie  ad- 
vantages w&H  always  produce,  a  greater 
degree  of  tranquillity  and  enjoynMnt,  and 
a  principle  of  increasing  proaperity  ia  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Instead  of  ob^^iing 
that  something  yet  remains  to  be<lone  in 
the  improvement  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration, the  wonder  is  that  so  nmch  has 
been  effected. 

On  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  Com- 
pany's  finances,  of  which  so  much  had 
peen  said  in  the  course  of  the  preaent  dia- 
cussioa,  Mr.  Grant  remarked  that  it  was 
to  be.ascrihed  to  the  very  long  wwr  which 
had  prevailed  in  Europe,  and  to  Indian 
wara  which  the  Company  had  not  occa^' 
aiooed  nor  approved.  These  had  produced 
in  Europe  a  loy  of  eight  millions  starling 
in  the  freight  alone  of  the  Company's 
shipping ;  and  in  India,  through  the  ope- 
ration of  those  wars  aod  the  expeditions 
against  the  European  enemies  of  this  coun- 
try, the  territorial  debt  had  increased  90 
millions.  'Ae  transactions  that  had  led  to 
this  vast  increase  of  debt,  which  undonbto 
ediy  had  long  pressed  the  Company  down, 
and  must  still  coiuinue  to  be  feJt,  had  been 
aanctioned  by  parliament.  It  was  unjust 
to  accuse  the  Company  or  their  system  as 
the  cause  of  this  accumulation,  or  of  the 
inconveniences  produced  by  it.  There  is 
HO  reason  to  suppose  that  if  the  country 
Jmd  been  in  the  hands  of  government,  the 
csme  effect  would  not  have  followed  per- 
Jiap«  in  a  greater  degree,  for  the  Company 
(VOl^XXVI.)  ^^ 


had  at  length  udban  utrm^^  m^aauces  \q 
ch^ck  i\^  pifograas  of  those  wars  in  India., 

It  was  for  th^  maintenance  and  .safety 
of  the  Indian  jy stem  at,  present  established,, 
a^d  produotivjB  of  su^h  (beneficial  t;ftecta 
in  the  Ea9t«r9  possessions,  that  the  Coqiv 
pany  were  n#w  chiefly  solicitous,  and  it 
was  never  to  be  forgotten  that  they  con* 
mided  for  commercial  privileges  mainly 
on  political  grounds.  He  had  Qppose4 
the  innovating  theories  of  tho^  gentlemen 
who  were  for  destroying  the  existing  In* 
dian  system,  a  system  which  had  hithertp 
produced  such  numerous  ad vanuges  to 
the  country,  because  he  apprehended  that 
in  the  pursuit  of  commercial  bepefiu 
which  certainly  never  would  |>e  reali;sedu 
(bofo  solid  advantages  already  possessed 
woiiM  be  endanflftHd.  But  after  all  th^ 
discussions  whico  had  already  taken  place« 
and  the  stages  th^Bill  had  passed  througb* 
be  would  not  go  again  into  these  topica* 
The  sen  timenU  he  1^  dalivered  npon  them 
he  mainiained,  not  irom  such  contracted 
views  as  might  perhaps  bo  imputed  tp  him 
on  account  of  the  cof»|iection  in  whic)i  b^ 
stood  with  tba  Co0^Mny,  but  in  cpnsi^ 
tency  with  his  duty  as  a,niemb<^r  of  th^ 
House  and  a  citiaan  of  the  empiro* 

In  regard  to  the  proposed  charter  as  M\f 
Bill  now  stood,  he  must  acknowledge  that 
be  still  deemed  the  terms  of  it  disadvan* 
lag^oua  to  the  Company,  but  ha  thought 
it  also  lair  to  confess  that  the  ^pgrehen* 
sions  be  bad  at  fimt  Mt  ^om  the  Resoio* 
tiotts  originally  .brought  foryv^d,  wer^ 
considerably  abated ;  the  dangers  did  nojt 
now  seem  so  formidable  aa  they  than  ap" 
peered.  The  vast  mass  of  convinc'mg  ev^ 
dence  which  had  bean  adduced  before 
parliament^  in  psoof  of  the  impracticabw 
fityof  ejitendingin  any  material  degreo 
the  vent  of  Britisb  manufaetnies  in  }nd^« 
had  fobered  thti  public  opinion,  and  many 
of  thoae  persons,  who  in  the  early  agitatiop 
of  the  question  of  a  free  trade,  were  most 
sanguine  in  their  expectations,  were  noivr 
convinced  that  India  afforded  no  neif 
world  for  commercial  enterpriae.  Henc^ 
it  was  not  likely  there  would  be  that  con- 
fluence of  ships  aod  adventurers  to  thp 
Eastern  seas,  with  the  consequent  siQUf« 
giing  of  tea,  which  were  at  first  fifared4 
and  this  allayed  the  apprehension  of  a 
diminution  in  the  profits  of  the  Ghioa 
trade.  With  regard  also  to  the  bogng 
finances  of  the  Company,  he  was  relieved 
from  the  apprehensions  the  Directors  hod 
entertained  on  that  score,  in  finding  fr^ 
commuoicatione  which  bad   passed  bi^ 
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tween  gOTemment  and  them,  that  mcuores 
would  be  adopted  by  hit  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters to  proTide  for  the  payment  of  the 
transferred  territorial  debt,  and  be  tmsted 
also  that  the  realisation *of  the  dividend 
to  the  proprietors  woald  be  rendered  more 
•ecnre.  These  were  maftrial  circom- 
stances,  bat  still  the  BilU  though  thus 
softened  in  some  of  its  features,  certainly 
contained  Tery  exceptionable  and  alarm- 
ing provisions.  By  the  regulations  which 
It  proposed,  the  old  established  practice 
of  the  public  periodical  sales  of  the  Com- 
pany at  homo  would  be  broken  down, 
and  tbe  consequences  of  so  great  a  change 
might  profe  extremely  prejudicial  to  the 
Company's  Indian  trade.  Hitherto  the 
sale  of  Indhm  commodities,  whether  on  the 
account  of  the  Company  or  indiTiduals, 
iiad  by  law  been  confined  to  the  port  of 
London  and  to  public  auction.  By  the 
proposed  change,  those  commodities  would 
oe  Tended  privately  in  the  out-ports,  and 
might  be  so  in  the  metropolis ;  and  their 
private  sales  might  always  forestall  those 
of  the  Company  which  were  to  be  fixed 
by  public  aa? ertiiement,  and  thus  deterio- 
rate the  prices  of  the  Company's  goi>ds« 
and  mar  their  mercantile  operations.  While 
also  he  was  ready  to  confess  that  the 
wild  speculations  of  individuals  misht 
be  restricted  by  some  of  the  checks  m- 
troduced  into  the  Bill,  still  it  seemed  to 
contemplate  a  system  of  licensing  ships 
by  a  new  power  vested  in  the  Board  of 
Controul,  which  power^  if  largely  exer- 
cised, might  introduce  a  number  of  Eu- 
ropeans into  India,  and  the  idea  of  a  di- 
vided authority,  or  of  two  distinct  powers 
there,  an  idea  hitherto  unknown  and  likely 
Ito  destroy  that  unity  of  administrative 

fiower  which  had  hitherto  subsisted  in 
ndia— a  change  which  would  manifestly 
tend  to  disturb  the  government  there,  and 
to  injure  the  public  interests.  To  this 
part  of  the  Bill,  therefore,  he  was  strongly 
adverse,  and  there  were  other  parts  of  it 
also  which  he  deemed  objectionable,  but 
into  these  he  wotold  not  now  enter. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  East 
India  Company  were  reduced  to  the  un- 
pleasant dilemma  of  either  accepting  the 
proposed  charter,  such  as  it  was,  and  con- 
forming to  its  enactments,  or  of  suddenly 
terminating  their  system  altogether,  to  the 
obvipus  danger  of  convulsing  the  Indian 
government,  and  breaking  down  the  sys- 
tem and  spirit  of  the  service,  and  ruinmg 
all  those  dependent  on  the  Company  at 
home.    What  0e  Proprietpn  or  Directocs 


might  do  in  such  an  drfwrrassilig  coDJasc* 
ture  he  would  not  presume  to  anticipate ; 
no  final  decision  nad  been  adopted,  al* 
thoogh  the  subject  had  been  under  coasi« 
deration  at  a  recent  meeting  of  Uie  Pro* 
prietora;  but  he  would  take  the  liberty  ta 
read  the  conclusion  of  a  report  which  the 
Directors  had  then  submitted  to  the  Pro* 
prietors,  and  which  exhibited  their  Tiew 
of  the  Bill  as  it  then  stood. 

'*  Supposing,  however,  from  the  cir* 
'*  cumstances  now  mentioned,  the  com- 
*'  mercial  |>rofits  and  the  home  fbnds  of 
**  the  Company  to  be  preserved  from  laH- 
**  ing  into  a  state  that  would  interrupt  tha 
*'  currency  of  their  afiairs,  it  is  still  to  be 
''  expected  that  from  so  great  a  change  at 
^  the  opening  of  the  India  trade,  from  tha 
**  dispositions  of  the  new  adventurers,  tha 
*'  restrictions  on  the  Company's  kidian 
"  investment,  and  the  interference  with 
"  their  public  sales,  very  serious  dermge- 
**  ments  and  inconveniences  must  ensue ; 
*'  and  of  these  evils  the  executive  body 
'*  may  reckon  on  experiencing  a  full  share. 
"  A  distinction,  howciver,  may  equitably 
*'  be  allowed  between  such  dindvantages 
''  as  would  militate  essentially  against  tha 
c<  Company's  system,  and  those  which 
''  would  prove  only  of  an  inferior  nature  ^ 
''  and  perhaps  some  distinction  may  be 
*'  made  between  tbe  Company's  under- 
**  taking  to  execute  a  system  proposed  by 
'*  themselves,  and  a  system  prescribed  t* 
^  them  by  the  will  of  tbe  legislature. 

"  On  a  question,  however,  of  such  mn- 
**  speakable  importance  as  the  present,  all 
'*  the  interests  belonging  to  it,  or  con- 
'«  nected  with  it,  ought  to  be  broueht  into 
'<  view ;  not  only  the  interest  of  uie  Pro- 
««  prietors,  which  is  tbe  nearest  and  most 
«» immediate  concern ;  not  only  the  nu- 
"  merous  interests  belonging  to,  or  con* 
'« nected  with,  the  Company  at  home; 
''  but  the  interests  of  the  Indian  empirs 
"  which  they  have  raised,  and  its  vast  na- 
**  tive  population  which  has  flourished  so 
*^  much  under  their  govemn^nt ;  and  tha 
"  interests  of  the  civil  andnnilitary  ser* 
"  vant^  who  have  administered  so  excel- 
"  lently,  and  with  a  character  that  adds 
''  lustre  to  the  British  name,,  the  aHaics  of 
«*  that  empire ;  the  peculiar  constitution 
**  and  genius,  also,  of  the  system  from 
''  which  such  great  eflects  have  arisen, 
'*  and  which  seems  alone  fitted  to  con- 
''tinue  them;  nor  let  the  Company  be 
**  (lupposed,  on  such  an  occasion,  to  leave 
^  out  of  their  contemplation  what  has  al- 
''waya  been  an. object  of  th«ir  regard* 
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^  the  intereiteof  the  United  Kiogdom  at 
♦'  large. 

"  Upon  all  these  con^iderationfl,  with 
'*  the  others  here  mentioned,  and  upon  the 
^  fitness  of  the  Company's  sitnation  at  the 
**  present  moment  for  a  final  settlement 
^'  with  the  public*  the  Proprietors,  to 
^'  whom  the  ezecutiTe  body,  without  pre- 
^  saming  to  interpose  any  opinion  of  their 
^'  own,  respectfully  submit  this  shorties- 
^  posftion,  will  hare  to  determine/' 

The  honourable  member  to  whom  he 
had  before  alluded  (Mr.  Whitbread)  had 
•et  out  with  saying,  that  the  Directors  had 
been  long  the  mere  instruments  of  mi* 
nisters,  and  yet  in  the  close  of  his  speech 
lie  had  in  the  way  of  objection  to  the  pre* 
eentBill  said,  that  if  it  passed,  the  wbple 
would  soon  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  thus  implying  that  hitherto  it  had 
not  done  so;  but  still  the  hon«  gentleman 
went  on  to  profess  his  concurrence  in  most 
part  of  the  speech  of  a  noble  lord  (6ren« 
▼ille),  and  particularly  in  that  noble  per* 
son's  doctrine  of  taking  the  government 
of  Indi|i  entirely  for  the  crown. 

Mr.  Grant  expressed  his  sorrow  to  see 
such  a  doctrine  so  far  accredited.  It  had 
already,  he  thought,  been  sufficiently  re- 
jecjted,  and  he  trusted  that  it  would  never 
be  adopted,  either  upon  mere  authority,  or 
upon  such  erroneous  grounds  as  those 
orged  in  support  of  it ;  and  if  it  were  to 
be  considered  at  all,  that  due  regard  should 
be  paid  both  to  the  immense  addition  of 
power  which  it  went  to  give  to  the  crown, 
and  to  the  excellent  practical  efiects  of 
the  Company's  government  which  it  was 
now  proposed  to  supersede.  For  his  own 
part,  Mr.  Grant  said,  he  should  despair 
of  the  continuance  of  that  high  public 
spirit,  those  energetic  labours,  that  intelli- 
ffence,  that  elevated  toneof  character  which 
distinguished  the  great  body  of  the  Com* 
pany's  servants  civil  and  military.  Instead 
of  the  publicity,  the  open  theatre,  upon 
which  all  these  proceedings  were  conduct- 
ed in  the  view  of  the  different  authorities 
at  home,  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Lidia 
Company  and  of  the  nation  at  large,  they 
were  to  be  placed  under  the  orders  of  a 
colonial  secretary  of  state,  or  any  govern- 
mental department  of  that  nature,  and  all 
these  recorded  exertions  to  centre  in  a 
colonial  office.  And  with  the  fall  of  the 
hish  spirit  of  the  servants,  he  should  con- 
sider that  the  excellent  practical  system  of 
local  administration  so  essentially  formed 
by  their  agency  would  sink  likewise. 
jNor  would  the  removal  of  so  great  a  inem- 


ber  of  the  present  Indian  sy^m  as  the 
Company,  whatever  some  persons  ma^ 
think  of  it,  fail  to  produce  most  prejudi- 
cial e^cts  upon  the  general  administration 
of  the  Indo-British  empire,  which,  if  left 
wholly  to  the  conduct  of  a  secretary  of 
state,  would  be  deprived  of  many  impor* 
tant  and  salutary  guards  and  aids  affi^ded 
by  the  present  system. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  the 
propositions  advanced  in  support  of  a 
transfer  of  the  Indian  empire  to  the  crown, 
was  that  which  related  to  the  Indian  pa- 
tronage, a  patronage  which,  it  has  been 
agrecki  on  all  hands,  could  not  with  safety 
to  the  British  constitution,  be  placed  in 
the  disposal  of  the  King's  ministers.  And 
to  obviate  this  very  grave  difficulty  it  haa 
been  imagined  and  seriously  contended  ^ 
that  the  Indian  ^patronage  might  be  di- 
rected into  channels  which  would  separate 
it  entirely  from  the  ministers  of  the  crown. 
The  government  of  an  immense  empire* 
yielding  a  revenue  of  16  millions,  con- 
taining a  vast  number  of  honourable  and ' 
lucrative  offices  and  appointments,  to  be 
given  to  them,  and  yet  to  suppose  jt  pos* 
sible  that  they  could  be  excluded  from  the 
patronage  of  these  offices  and  appoint- 
ments, that  whatever  preventive  resolu* 
tions  or  forms  should  be  adopted,  the  ad- 
ministrators of  that  empire  should  in  fact 
and  in  practice  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  selection,  the  promotion,  the  personal 
interests,  views,  and  connections  of  the  nu* 
merous  functionaries  employed  there  under 
them,  though  those  ministers  had  at  the 
same  time  the  government  of  this  great 
country  also  in  their  hands,  was,  he  might 
presume  to  say,  to  suppose  a  cas&of  which 
the  history  of  political  society  had  afiorded 
no  example,  and  iivhich  indeed  seemed 
contrary  to  the  nature  of  things.  In  every 
view  therefore  he  considered  the  existing 
system  of  governing  India  through  the 
medium  of  the  Company  to  be  the  best 
both  for  that  country  and  for  this,  and  he 
hoped  no  attempt  would  be  made  to  su- 
persede it  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  into 
experiment  an  untried  theory,  not  likely 
to  maintain  the  benefits  actually  in  pos- 
session, and  manifestly  involving  new  and 
great  evils. 

Mr.  Grant  then  proceeded  to  make 
some  remarks  in  addition  to  those  be  bad 
formerly  delivered  on  the  speech  of  an 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Rickards)  who  had^  in 
a  preceding  step  of  the  discussion,  ar- 
raigned the  Company's  system  of  revenue 
and  judicial  administration* 
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That  hon.  gentlemn^  be  said^  hfA,  at 
the  cjomiiicfncenletit  ^f  hi*  speech,  cfxeit^ 
the  attention  of  the  Houte  by  propoiing 
t^  lay  befbre  them   the  r^oH  of  many 
years'  Indian  experlenee;    and  hoW  did 
he  execute  tfa?ft  prbposaf  ?   By  dtsscribing 
to  ^em  the  state  of  a  country  in"  which 
be  bad  not  served,  in  Wtilch  he  noTer  re- 
aided*     He  bad  expatiated  on  the  preju- 
dicial effects  of  the  pertflanebt  settlement 
of  the  iahds  in  Bengal  and  its  dependan- 
cies,  where  he  had  had  no  local  experience, 
and  on  the  condition  and  ctrcohistantes  of 
the  native  population  there^  of  whom,  fh>ni 
personal  obserratiotiyhe  bad  no  kdowfedge. 
This  was  the  first  and  great  branch  of  his 
Indian  experience  whieb  he  submitted  to 
the  Mouse.    His  statements  bad  not  even 
the  recommendation  of  exhibiting  origrnat 
hiforination  derived  by  hhn  iit)m  other 
Iben.      His  great  storehouse  was  the  Fifth 
JKeport  of  a  Committee  of  that  Hoitoe. 
|irinted  and  in  every  body's  hands.    From 
this    repository,  and  not   fi-om   his  own 
knowledge  and  experience,  he  drew  his 
materials.    But  be  drew  them  in  such  a 
way  as  to  favour  assertions  and  conclusions 
i^ireetly  at  variance  with  the  main  scope 
and  tenor  of  that  Report,  which  were  to 
shew  to  the  House  and  the  public   that 
India,  and  particularly  Bengal,  had  reaped 
great  benefit  from  the  measures  of  the 
permanent  land   settlement  i^d   of   the 
Judicial  achninistratbn,  both  introduced  by 
lord  Comwallis,  followed  up  by  his  succes- 
Bors,  the  lords  Teignmouth,  Wellesley,  and 
Minto,  and  accused  by  the  hon.  gentleman. 
In  proof  of  this,  Mr.  Grant  quoted  the 
eoncluding  passage  of  the  Fifth  Report, 
relative  in  Bengal,  which  ran  thus : 

^  Although  the  view  given,  in  the  fore- 
goin^  patrt  of  this  Report,  may  show,  that 
certain  imperfections  are  still  found  in  the 
system  of  internal  government  in  the  Ben- 
gal provinces ;  yet  it  can,  in  the  opinion  of 
your  Committee,  admit  of  no  question, 
whether  the  doAiinion  exercised  by  the 
Sast  India  Company  baa,  on  the  whole, 
been  beneficial  to  the  natives.  If  such  a 
question  were  proposed,  )rour  Committee 
most  decidedly  answer  it  in  the  affirma- 
live.  The  strength  of  the  government  of 
British  India,  directed  as  it  has  been,  has 
bad  the  eflect  of  securing  its  subjects,  as 
Well  from  foreign  depredation,  as  from  in- 
ternal commotion.  This  is  an  advantage 
rarel^r  experienced  by  the  subjects  of 
Asiatic  states ;  and,  combined  with  a  do- 
mestip  admintstration  more  just  in  its  prin- 
ciples, and  extcci^  with  far  greatar  ith 


togHty  and  ability,  tha»tbeiisftfV«  oietltt 
preceded  it,  may  sufficiently  accoaM  ht 
the  HnproVettients  that  have  taken  pli^; 
and  whieb,  in  UieBaiigal  pnyvia«xa,wlMrt 
peace  has  been  enjoyed  A>r  m  perioll  of 
time,  perhaps  hardly  pandleM  in  Oriental 
history,  have  manifested  theflisetves  ia  Ae 
ameliorated  .condition  of  the  gi«at  anHsf 
the  population:  aHbovgh  certain etoHet 
may  hate  be^n  depresaed,  by  the  rkKi^ 
pensable  policy  of  a  fbreign  goviennieat 
The  nature  and  clfC'imiriU»ct»  eif  our  sito- 
ation,  prescribe  narrow  tknita  to  the  |»ra» 
pecu  of  the  natives,  in  the  polilital  ttk 
military  branches  of  the  pnbRc  serrics: 
strictly  speaking,  however,  they  wei%  !► 
reigners  who  gentNrally  enjoyed  the  greM 
offices  m  those  departments,  even  under 
the  Mogul  government ;  but  to  agMK> 
lute  and  commerce  every  encoufagetBfnt 
fs  affbrdedy  undet  a  system  of  laws,  the 
promineot  object  of  which  is,  to  protect  the 
weak  from  oppression,  and  to  secure  to 
every  mdivid«al  the  fruka  of  hit  fndostry. 
**  The  country,  as  may  be  expected,  has, 
uuder  these  circumstances,  exhibited  m 
every  part  of  rt,  improvement  on  a  general 
view,  advancing  witfar accelerated  progren 
hi  latter  times." 

He  then  read  from  the  same  Report  a 
longer  passim ge  contaiiiing  the  conel»H(ig 
remarks  relative  to  the  territories  wrder 
the  government  of  Fort  4St.  George,  by 
which  It  appeared  to  be  the  opimenof  tkt 
Committee  that  the  permanent  lsnd9ettt^ 
ments  made  in  the  Northern  Circars,  had 
produced  shnilar  benefits  to  those  expe» 
r^ced  hi  Bengal,  but  that  in  other  pn^ 
vinees  untler  the  Fort  St.  George  prea* 
dency,  it  would  be  expedient  to  recorw* 
der  the  principles  which  had  been  acted 
on,  with  a  view  to  modilficatrons  and  isi- 
provements  derivable  fttnn  the  fortlwr 
lights  that  had  been  there  obtained  ea  the 
subject.  And  the  extract  closed  with  Iht 
foHowiog  wordi : 

"  One  circorhstaiice  appears  to  hate  pe- 
culiarly contribctted  to  nrake  the  sitiariioft 
of  the  great  body  of  the  natives,  under  the 
government  of  Fort  St.  George,  iirfiailclj 
superior  to  what  h  was  under  their  Maho- 
meddan  rulers,  and  by  which  all  the  otbet 
advantages  .extended  to  them,  are,  «§  * 
were,  confirmed  and  secured ;  that  ii,  itie 
vigour,  the  efficiency,  and,  if  the  elpre^ 
sion  may  be  alh>wed^  the  miity  of  iti  •»• 
thority,  which  neither  acknowledjgei  nor 
permrts  divided  sovereignty,  but  iHiich 
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4lH»8Me  of  tkiHgf,  fats  baen  grMlly  Ml  in 
Bengal ;  b«t»  k  is  belie? od^  mocb  more 
en  tbe  coMty  arimig  from  Ibcf  gretler  de*' 
f^ee  in  wbicb  a  lerbakntaad  warlike  spi* 
lil  penraded  tbe  aeminidan,  tbe  pofigars, 
and  other  cbieft.     At  long  at  tbey  were 
•tluwod  $o  maantaiB  tbeir  military  retaia* 
ere  and  establiiBnwnlty  tbey  not  only  bade 
clefiance  to)be  goremment,  bbt  were  con* 
alantly  carrying  on  petty  wan^ode  againet 
ftbe  other ;  by  which,  tbe  fields  of  tbe  ryot 
vimre  orer^mn  and  kwd  waste,  bis  crops 
^lastroyed,  and  whateter  other  property 
he  possessed,  became  a  sacrifice  to  tbe  pre- 
datory bands  of  conleadiog  parties*   Kvtn 
4he  potail  of  a  village,  in  many  parts  of 
tbe  cosntry,  had  his  small  military  rati* 
aoe ;    and  among  this  description  of  per* 
nous,  the  tcime  scenes  of  intestine  distarb* 
ance  were  exhibited,  though  on  an  inferior 
ncale.    At  present,  there  exists  not,  unless 
it  be  in  the  hills  of  tbe  Northern  circars, 
and  in  some  few  other  places^  any  military 
Ibrce  kept  np  by  tndi? iduals.    The  unruly 
and  restless  spirit  of  the  poligar,  is  gra« 
4«ally  giving  way  to  tbe  peaceable  habits 
•f  the  landholder ;  and  the  ryot  is  enabled 
to  pursna  the  coHivation  of  his  fields,  with- 
out danger  or  apprehension.      It   is  not 
aseant  by  your  Committee  to  assert,  that 
the  evils  which  are  here  alluded  to,  are 
not  oecasfonally    sttll  experienced,  b»t 
they  are  now  only  occasional,  where  they 
were  continaal,  and  when  they  have  on* 
happily  occnrrad,  they  have  bean  vigo^ 
reasly  and  promptly  suppressed,  and  have 
led  to  those  further  measures  of  e^Mstrnd 
preeaation,  which  a  powerfisl  anveritoent 
has  alone  the  means  of  emp&ying,  and 
whfch  ijt  is  its  duty  to  employ,  when  ne* 
ceasary,  for  the  protection  of  thoaa  coin* 
ndtted  to  iu  care/' 

The  han^  gentkaman  (Mr.  Hickardi^  had 
c(U«iled  Mr.  Colebroofca  as  aivtne  to  tbe 
permanent  settlement  in  Bengal,  but  so  far 
was  this  from  beiaf  tbe  kim%,  lAat  in  »  Mi>- 
BtfSe  of  tbe  20th  Juos,  1806,  Mm.  Coln^ 
braabe,  iii  reply  to  the  abjections  urged  by 
tbe  esafmlsiionaiv  i»thar  upper  provinces 
to  ibe  extension  of  that  system  mtar  those 
provinces,  nvged'  the  inraiettiane  introduc- 
tion of  it.  The  hon.  gentleman  calls  a 
people  rnmeb  unknown  to*  hinr,  as  ii  has 
appeared,  a  nation  o^  b«g^r»,  and  his  il^ 
la8tratiav»  of  thi^'poaiifon  are,  that  they 
live  open  rice,  and  have  only  a  sliglkc  c#- 
vmng  of  cotton  cloth  ^  that  they  are 
obliged  «a  tHI  the  lands  for  want  ol  other 
employment ;  and  that  the  oultivaiars  are 
woffia  off  iban  ether  MHMfrai^  and  eaanoi 


gH  rich  *by  meana  of  indaatry*     In  these 
partioalafSi  so  for  as  they  now  exists  the 
hon.  gdBlleman  seems  to  have  described 
tbe  Hindoo  people  in  all  ages,  and  aadar 
tbeir  own  govetnaaeifts*     Was  there  eVer 
a  period  in  which  tbe  nsatn  article  of  their 
food  was  not  rice,  in  which  the  coannoa 
people  wort  aay  thing  bat  a  slight  cover* 
iag,  or  pei%aps  only  a  cincture  of  Ootton 
cloth  ?   Sach  are  now  the  chief  food  and 
clothing  of  many  aaaong  them  able  to'ai* 
ford  wore  costly  things.     Tbeir  cilstoaM^ 
their  climate,  dispose  them  to  much  sim« 
plicity  in  these  matters,  and  this  simpli« 
city  is  not  to  be  taken,  aa  a  proof  of  p<^ 
verty,  or  a  proof  that  those  who  are  con« 
fined  to  it  from  necessity,  are,  in  tbe  sensa 
of  that  people,  in  any  greater  state  of  po« 
verty  .than  the  peasants  of  this  country  aro 
relative  to  the  other  classes.    A  rich  Hin« 
doo,  when  he  retires  from  attendance  oa 
bis  Earopean  maiter,  puu  himself  at  ease 
in  a  thin  partial  coverin^^  of  cotton  clolh; 
Tbe  Hindoos  have  been  m  all  sges  an  agri* 
cultural  people ;  they  are  fond  of  accupy« 
ing  land  ;  evaa  the  manufacturers  employ 
a  part  of  their  time  in  cultivation  or  gar*^ 
dening.  Is  not  tbe  cultivation  of  the  soil  na^ 
tarally  practised  in  aH  inhabited  coantrice  ? 
Is  it  not  desirable  this  sbookl  be  so  ?  ConkI 
we  thhik  well  of  tbe  sute  of  a  country 
where  tbe  people  did  not  ehutelo  cultivate 
the  soil  i  and  what  ahall  be  said  of  ibe  pv* 
litroal  wisdom  of  representing  theh^  dmtig 
so  as  a  bardabip,  or  ^  resnlt  e^  necessity^ 
because  they  can  get  nothing  else  lo  do  ^ 
Aad  is  it  poculiar  to  HinckMtaa  that  the 
peasants  do  not  become  rich  by  tiseir  in(» 
dastrf  ?  Where  is  tbe  country  in  whiah 
the  nranual  labour  of  tbe  agrioultmrisi,  a« 
even  of  tbe  roaavfacturer,  makes  him  rich  ? 
Mr. Oram  said,  he  bad  on  a  former  night 
andewoured  to  correct  tbe  ben^  gsafto* 
miffi's  represencatiom  regarding  tbe  divH 
siort  ef  the  produce  af  the  soil  heftween  tba 
g«verMfient  and  tbe  zemindar.     The  etie* 
tenth  memfoned  by  the  hon«  gentleman  • 
was  fen  percent,  on  the  government  slutra 
of  the  produce,  now  usually  converted  into 
a  money  vent     This  was  an  «»lablitfhed 
uBtfge  in  Ihe  country  anterior  to  the  adnm 
niatratiofl  of  the  Contpanf ,  and  seemed  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  commission,  or,  as  it 
19  literal  ly  termed,  a  subsistence,  to  the 
zsemindar  as  the  officer  or  collector  of  go^ 
vefrnment;   and  this  being  derived  mm 
two  craps  at  least  in  the  year,  it  is  eindhnt 
that  tbe  quantum  Of  sabsistenee  given 
there  in  one  year,  wodid  boeqpial  to  the 
qnsmioi  Of  anbaitieMce  given  i/ttm^fm 
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whei^  only  one  crop  per  am.  WM  produced, 
that  is  equal  to  20  per  cent,  in  tocn  a  cova- 
Iry  at  this.  Bat  tboogh  this  was  the  ori- 
ginal rule  of  division,  the  hon.  ffentleman 
bad  no  right  to  assume  that  it  was  all 
which  in  fact  accrued  to  th^  zemindar 
from  his  office.  It  was  customary  for  him 
to  receiTO  various  present*  and  contribu- 
tions from  bis  under  tenants,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  he  reserved  portions  of  land 
which  he  never  brought  at  all  into  the 
view  of  government,  and  the*  government 
share  of  which  was  therefore  all  his  own  ; 
a  supposition  warranted  by  known  facts. 
Moreover,  the  demand  of  government  upon 
the  zemindar  being  now  fixed,  whatever 
improvement  he  can  make  in  the  land  will 
be  to  his  exclusive  benefit.  It  can  no 
more  thereff>re  be  affirmed  that  the  zemin* 
dar  pays  to  government  nine- tenths  of  all 
his  present  receipts,  than  it  can  be  said  that 
the  land  of  this  country  lately  paid  to  go- 
vernment the  proportion  of  its  actual  rent, 
at  which  it  was  taxed  in  the  time  of  king 
William,  a  case  cited  not  as  a  parallel 
one,  but  for  ilhistration.  So  with  respect 
to  the  share  of  the  gross  produce  paid  to 
government  by  the  under  tenants  or 
ryots,  although  it  was  usually,  and  had 
been  long  estimated  at  one- half,  it  was 
not  true  that  this  was  the  mvariable  or 
even  geneM  standard  of  the  government 
demand.  A  paper  which  he  read,  stated 
''that  the  proportion  varied  irom  a  half 
to  a  third  and  even  lower  accordlnff  to, the 
qualities  of  soil ;  it  being  obvious  Uiat  the 
cultivator  of  a  rich  farm  can  afford  to  pay 
a  larger  proportion  of  the  gross  produce 
than  the  cultivator  of  a  poor  farm :  the  la- 
beor  required,  being  the  same  in  both,  and 
the  quantity  of  seikl  greater  in  the  latter 
case  than  in  the  former.  But  very  often  a 
deduction  is  made  from  the  gross  produce 
for  the  support  of  village  officers,  and 
aometimes  for  the  payment  of  allowances 
to  brahmins,  before  the  crop  is  divided  or' 
rather  before  the  rat^  of  assessment  is  fix- 
ed, the  dues  of  government  beiogno  where 
levied  in  kind.^' 

It  was  certainly  true  that  many  of  the 
zemindars  of  Bengal  were  (alien  into  de- 
cay, and  apparently  in  consequence  of  the 
permanent  settlement  which  was  intended 
to  be  a  great  boon  to  them,  and  might  have 
proved  so,  bad  it  not  been  for  their  inca- 
pacity, their  habitual  indolence,  and  their 
entrusting  their  affairs  to  careless,  disho- 
nest dependants.  Considerable  sales  of 
their  lands  had  hence  become  necessary 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  permanent  settle- 


ment to  pay  their  arrears  of  revenue,  «od 
80  fitf  as  they  vrere  tboaaubjected  to  bard-> 
ship,  the  effect,  however  juristng  partly 
from  tbemsdves,  vras  to^be  regretted, 
tboogh  it  was  alao  true  that  the  diamcHi^ 
berraent  of  such  very  large  ettmtea  or  ra- 
ther territories  as  sane  of  them  possessed 
would  be  no  injury  to  tbe  country  in  ge- 
neral. Neither  was  it  juat  to  assot,  as  the 
boa.  gentleman  had  done,  that  tbe  ancient 
frame  of  society  was  broken  down,  becaose 
some  of  one  class,  though  a  very  consider 
rable  class,  had  fallen  into  decay  and  ob* 
scurity.  Their  rank  in  society,  tboogh 
not  their  great  setatea,  would  be  occvpied 
by  the  pradent  and  industrious  of  tbeir  or- 
der. And  the  evil  to  which  their  decline 
is  imputed  has  now  very  much  ceased. 
In  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand  it 
was  stated  *'  that  the  bnd  annnally  ad- 
vertised for  sale*  in  Bengal  to  secure  the 
realization  of  the  public  revenue  docts  not 
comprize  a  jumma  or  assessment  of  one 
lac  of  rupees,  and  the  land  so  dtspoaed  of 
generally  brings  from  four  to  five  be  of 
rupees,  which  is  about  45  years',  purchase 
of  the  zemindar's  share  of  tbe  rent,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  only  a  tenth.''  And  aa  a 
proof  of  the  facility  with  which  tbe  renu 
are  now  paid  in  Bengal  it  is  further  stated* 
"  that  three  months  after  the  close  of  the 
official  year;  the  arrears  of  land  revenue 
out-standing  do  not  amount  to  one  half 
per  cent  on  the  jumma  or  rent-roll."  To 
this  it  may  be  added  that  the  rent  paid 
now  n  not  greater  than  it  was  SO  yeara 
ago,  although  the  population  be  increased  ; 
which  two  facts,  increase  of  population 
and  no  increase  of  rent,  together  with  ano- 
ther admitted  lact  that  cultivation  has  alao 
been  extended,  must  be  taken  as  clear 
signs  of  the  improvement  of  the  country, 
and  so  the  Bengal  government  have  un« 
derstood  them.  The  hon.  gentleman  iit 
the  view  he  gave  of  the  state  of  the  land- 
holders in  Bengal,  seemed  not  to  be  aware 
of  a  most  material  fact  that  there  was  a 
^reat  deal  of  the  land  of  that  country  held 
in  free  property,  having  been  bestowed- 
for  religions  or  other  purposes,  and  a  great 
deal  too,  as  is  generally  believed,  which 
had  been  fraudulently  alienated  from  go- 
verhment,  and  now  paid  no  rent  to  it.  Tbe 
possessors  of  those  lands  could  not  possi- 
bly be  classed  as  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  zemindars  are  described  by 
the  hon.  gentleman,  because  not  subject- 
ed to  the  sales  of  tbeir  lands  or  to  any  dis* 
tress  for  rent. 
With  regard  to  the  peninftula«  it  wouM 
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mppear  from  the  FifUi  Report^  a  passage 
from  which'  he  bad  already  qooted^  that 
the  tame  ipirtt  of  general  improvement 
was  operauTe  there  as  in  Bencat,  though 
many  of  the  provinces  being  of  recent  ac- 
qoisition,  and  not  yet  well  accustomed  to 
our  government,  nor  prepared  for  oor 
sjTstem,  the  progress  was  more  slow,  but 
•till  in  various  divisions  of  the  territories 
of  that  presidency  the  amelioration  was 
evident  and  advancing. 

That  under  both  presidencies,  and  in 
mil  the  vast  range  of  the  Company's  domi- 
nions, a  system  of  judicial  administration 
had  been  established,  to  which  for  purity, 
equity,  and  a  solicitous  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  nothing  comparable  had 
ever  been  exhibited  by  the  native  govern- 
ments of  India,  was  a  truth  which  could 
not  justly  be  disputed.  ,But  in  so  vast  a 
population,  peculiarly  attached  to  esta- 
blished usages,  and  where  the  adminis- 
trators of  justice  vrere  comparatively  so 
lew,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  oh* 
jections  and  defects  still  remained.  The 
police  in  Bengal  especially,  of  the  imper- 
fect state  of  which,  asacknowledged  in  the 
Fifth  Report,  the  hon.  gentleman  had  avail* 
ed  himself  to  disparage  the  Company's 
ay  stem,  it  had  been  found  very  difficult  to 
render  completely  efficient;  This  was  in 
part  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  the  coon- 
try,  its  many  rivers  and  forests,  which  af- 
forded the  deceits  or  gang  robbers  easy 
means  of  retreat  and  concealment — but  it 
was  also  much  owing  to  the  abject  spirit  of 
the  people,  who,  void  of  public  principle, 
did  not  second  the  efforts  of  the  government, 
mlthoogh  they  were  themselves  the  great 
sufferers.  But  there  Was  reason  to  hope, 
from  authentic  recent  information,  that 
obstacles  hitherto  perplexing  would  be 
surmounted,  and  a  grcfater  degree  of  secu- 
rity and  tranquillity  be  at  length  esta- 
blished. 

On  the  whole,  he  hoped  the  Houie 
would  not  be  induced  to  draw  any  con- 
clusion unfavourable  to  the  Company,  on 
the  authority  of  the  h6n.  member.  That 
hon.  gentleman  had  himself  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  countries  and  people 
forming  much  the  greater  part  of  our 
Eastefti  empire*  concerning  whose  state 
he  had  so  decisively  pronounced,  and  his 
representations  were  in  opposition  to  the 
Toluminous  records  of  the  Company,  and 
to  the  testimonies  of  the  highest  characters, 
which  concurred  in  shewing  that  such  a 
aystem  of  legislation  and  juatice  as  was 
aostitated  by  Uie  ^^napaoy  had  never  be- 


fore been  kno^wn  in  that  region  of  the 
world.  The  practical  knowledge  of  the 
hon.  gentleman  in  matters  of  revenue  an4 
justice  was,  he  believed,  confined  to  the 
Malabar  coast,  where  certainly  the  state 
of  the  people  did  not  warrant  his  repre- 
sentation^ landed  property,  with  a  portion 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  it,  having 
long  existed  there;  and  accordingly  the 
hon.  gentleman  had  drawn  nothing  in  sup« 
port  of  his  statements  from  that  quarter 
m  which,  and  in  which  only,  he  had  had 
the  local  experience,  upon  which  he  had 
professed  to  proceed  in  first  soliciting  tha 
attention  of  the  House.  The  hon.  gen- 
tleman's acquaintance  with  the'affitirs  of 
the  Company  was  chiefly  confined  to  the 
western  part  of  India,  which  afforded  no 
picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  Com- 
pany's  other  possessions. 

Into  the  hon.  gentleman's  statementi 
concerning  the  profito  in  the  Company'f 
trade,  his  allegatipns  of  their  carrying  on 
trade  by  revenue  in  India  and  borrowed 
money  at  home,  his  analysis  of  the  Indian 
debt  and  reveliues,  Mr.  Grant  said  he 
wouk)  not  attempt  to  go.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  follow  his  speech  on  these  points. 
He  supposed  the  hon.  gentleman  would 
render  his  statements  more  public.  He  , 
hoped  so,  and  then  ^  hon.  gentleman, 
might  depend  on  it  they  would  receive  a 
full  answer.  He  read  some  extracts  from 
the  Company's  records  to  explain  and 
vindicate  the  Company  from  the  charges 
of  the  hon.^ gentleman  relative  to  a  contract 
for  pepper  into  which  they  had  entered 
with  the  rajah  of  Travancore.  It  appeared 
that  there  had  been  various  contracts  from  a 
preUy  early  period',  and  that  the  one  they 
were  accused  of  having  departed  from, 
was  comparatively  of  recent  date,  was 
framed  in  terms  which  left  them  a  ^eat 
latitude  and  discretion.  That  the  servanu 
of  the  rajah,  whenever  they  could  dispose 
of  his  pepper  on  beUer  terms,  were  back- 
ward to  fulfil  his  engagements  with  the 
Company,  and  that  the  last  contract  which 
had  been  made  for  fi?e  years  was  now  ex- 
pired, and  had  not  been  renewed,  so  that 
this  concern  was  at  an  end.  Mr.  Gkant 
also  referred  1o  some  documenu  and  facts 
in  defence  of  the  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  Company  in  the  provision  of  Sorat 
cotton,  which  Mr.  Rickards  had  accused, 
and  to  the  representations  which  that  hon. 
gentleman  had  made  of  coercion  and  op- 
pression exercised  towards  the  manufat- 
turers  employed  for  the  Company  at  Sarsa, 
wh^ro  they  had  sometimcii  proyiMed  tbiir 
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iiife«tsn«Mi  Imt  oontnKt  widi  mniftoKir* 
cJbiiHi»  wb9  Jnio  biMl  to  iTMWct  ioHiie- 
di%t«ly  wilh  the  gmHifecUir«rt.  Mr.  Gnat 
•ppQie4  ih»  co4f  of  F«gtiititioiift  fr  vntd 
mi  pnblMhied  %%  Bombay  on  Ui«  laode)  of 
ikoff  of  Bong^lfbr  ibo  prou^Uop  of  the 
siVHi&otiiren.  wbicb  refiifaAioi^.  (Nrioled, 
W4(«  n^wv  hHwm  Ibe  Hoiue.  Bot«  md 
Ml'-  Gmot,  «i»ppQiiag  toy  tbiog  hod  bo«p 
nv^Qg  in  tboM  conaiorcuU  (rtoMotioof*  it 
mm  tbe  ad  of  ths  Conpany'a  «9rT«nts  ;-— 
U  was  cQAtrary  to  tbo  int«iiUoa  of  tbe 
Cmfiaiiy>  U  was  nat  tb^ir  ioteroH  tbat 
IkeWMt^fiClnahouMbaoppreMed;  itwa» 
4biair  vtfb  to  promoto  tbe  welfiiLce  of  that 
peapUb  a«A  wb«fo  arrors  b«ia  bean  dti- 
«a?a»e4  thay  baiw  baea  aaraait  to  carract 
tbeai.  Bal  if  tbe  boaw  gaoUcoiaii.  vho  was 
a  memklMer  of  tha  Gan^any's  gaiterooiaot 
at  Bombay,  saw  eacfc  proceadipgf*  vas  it 
•aft  bi»  daty  to  haTe  appoead  tbaai,  and  to 
bava  daaauaeed  tbam  to  Ua  anployen  i 
WqhM  it  nkQt,  ba  aabnitted,  haxe  beep  ottDre 
bAConing  in  a  sarianl  of  tbe  Compaoy  to 
have  ftai^  tbe  grievsiicas  wbiab  be  supipos- 
«d  to  a^ciit  to  tbe  CoQHIttoy  tbem«alves»  ra* 
Ihar  tbaa  to  briog  tbem  ktwui  as  a  safa^ject 
el  cbarge  ia  tbat  Hoase^  in  order  to  bear 
bo«tiJely  upon  the  ioiportant  question  af 
Ibe  renewal  of  their  charter  ?  He  con- 
cliaied  by  exprestiag  a  wish  th^t  tbe  Com- 
paay  laight  stilt  be  enabled  to  maintain 
tJaat  systen  which  bad  produced  such  bene- 
fiojai  effiacts,  and  tbat  tbe  Hoase  W4»nld  se- 
Tioosly  paasa,  biefbre  they  adopted  mea- 
eaies  wUcb  migh^  endanger  the  system, 
and  on  wbicb  tbe  happinaas  or  miiery  of 
aUiions  aiigbt  depend. 

Mr.  IsMn^tan  ezpraiitd  his  ceoTtctioo, 
that  th»  East  India  Company  not  alone 
~  iMd  been,  but  might  stili  remain,  a  most 
aoecass^ul  source  of  national  greatness. 
Wi,4h  regard  to  tbe  Cbina<tnde,  be  tbai^t 
Iba  pcaAamration  of  itto.the  Cocaf>any»was 
abaalutaly  aeeessary  to  tbe  existence  of 
Itiair  political  powtst  in  India*  With  re- 
apeot  to  India  itself,  htf  could  not  help 
l^infcing.  tbat  tbe  proposed  exteosioa  of 
ibe  tnade  tbitbar,  was  likely  to  pcove  sin- 
Holarly  adiaotageous,  as  w«ll  to  the  East 
India  Conipany  as  to  the  private  merchant. 
if  the  €am^toy  ahonld  abstain  from  an 
imdaa  en^ctieo  of  her  political  power,  and 
acquire  advantages  over  the  prixrate  tiia« 
de^-R^d  if  tbe  maiccbant  should  abstain 
^fiiom  captiaiia  complaint  and  unCimnded 
aapMaentaikioiu  »ba  did  not  hesitate  to  he- 
Ulifia  tbat  Ihair  sqecees  would  be  mora 
ilhaat  opqwrneanocate  witbtbe  hopes,  of  tba 
jmLU»§m^9,l  aragr  tfaio^  woiibt  ^p.to 
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tba  adfantaga  and  pratpenty  of  all  aPl- 
g^d  in  tbe  axtanfUTa  field  of  cqpiMQerca 
which  would  be  opei^ad*  There  waa  a 
tbird  party  wbO|  he  tboogbt,  wonld  ba 
equally  baoafitad  by  this  cbaoge*  ba 
meant  tbe  natives  of  In^lia — for  wbosa 
walfara  and  bappineM  be  wa^  o^ost  an- 
xiant.  It  was  with  serious  regifet  tbat  ba 
viewad  tbe  various  publicattous  wbicb  bad 
bean  issued  respecting  these  individoaW 
against  whom  the  moat  iafiunoos  aod  a%- 
founded  insiunaUomr  aad  libels  bad  been 
circulated.  Wba^  be  would  ask,  woaAd 
be  the  nataral  consequence  of  impr^ssiol^ 
arising  from  auch  insinuations  ?  If  M^ 
natives  of  Ipdia  were  representad  as  a  race 
of  beings  devoid  of  all  troth  and  boooar-r- 
would  not  those,  who,  in  tke  new  cirder  qf 
things,  visited  their  shores^  treat  tbem  witb 
contempt  apd  cruelty  ? .  The  assertions* 
however,  wbicb  ba^  ba^  made,  from  bis 
own  personal  knowledge,  becoold  distiod* 
ly  contradict;  and  be  should  endeavour  to 
remove  tbe  efiects  wbicb  seamed  to  hav^ 
been  created  by  them  on  ttie  mind  of  one 
bon-member  (Mr.  Wilheriorce^  whose  bsH 
nevotence  and  kindaus  of  baart,  be  was  jsa* 
tisfied,  would  lead  him  to  feel  infifute  da- 
ligbt  at  hearing  cabunnies  of  so  £aai  anil 
so  cruel  a  nature,  clearly  and  po^vely 
refuted.  The  -puhlipatioas  wbicb  wer/a 
most  conspicuously  violent  against  |be 
.Hindoos,  were  those  of  Dr.  Bucb«nnaa» 
and  some  that  bad  come  &om  the  missioii- 
ary  press,  which  were  replete  with  tbya 
most  virulent  stateofieats  against  ibe  mo- 
rals and  virtue  of  the  native  Indians ;  aad 
observed,  tbat  they  were  deficient  both  i|i 
bpnouri  honesty,  gratitude,  ai)d  cbaritjf^ 
and  that  tbe  Hindoo  children  .  receive^ 
no  moral  iAMtjruction  whatever.  Tbci  ^Mua. 
gentleman  then  referred  to  soma  e&tracia 
irom  tha  book3  to  which  ha  had  alM«d  ; 
and«  amoog3Jt  otbers,  tp  one  called  Tb^ 
Rise  of  Wisdom*  which  was  not  lees  om* 
founded  io  its  jfta^mant  than  tbe  former. 
To  prove  tba  want  of  truth  io  tbose  ra- 
preseatations,  be  first  reierred  to  a  letfar 
which  was  addressed  to  one  of  ihe  soltaAs* 
SQm<>  years  back,  by  a  Hindoo,  praisings 
in  the  most  energetic  laogftage,  the  libe- 
ivM  policy  which  had  characterised  bis 
reign;  and  tracing  tbe  blessings  witih 
wbicb  it  bad  been  crowned  to  his  paterual 
jogard  for  all  his  subjects,  whetber-Hin- 
d«^  or  Mahometans.  Lei  the  Hou^ 
fjomparn  the  principles  contained  in  this 
letter  with  tbe  aUt galions  to  be  found  in 
Tiie  .Rise  of  Wisdom,  and  judge  hoii^iar 
tbe)laMar  jia»  to  ba  cjaditad*   Sm^dtSB^ 
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rest  was  onr. book  of  witdom,  whicb,  as 
the  Apostle  said,  *•  was  fall  of  geBtUnass* 
and  easy  to  be  entreated/'  To  do  justice 
to  tbe  Company's  government  they  had 
always  acted  on  this  enlightened  and  libe- 
ral system,  till  of  jate  years,  a  different 
system  had  crept  in,  which,  if  they  had 
not  sanctioned,  they  hady  at  all  Events,  per- 
mitted. God  forbid  that  it  should  be 
sanctiobed  by  them ;  for  it  was  directly 
contrary  to  the  faith  pledged  by  us  to  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  taught  to  belieTe 
that  the^  should  be  permitted,  without 
molestation,  to  pursue  their  own  religion 
under  our  goTcrnment.  To  this  toleration 
we  owe  it,  as  was  obserTcd  by  an  ingeni- 
ous writer,  *^  that  the  great  body  of  the 
hihabitaots  ha?e  remained  contented  be- 
neath the  Company's  away.  The  brah- 
mins have  not  «ome  from  their  silent  re- 
treats— they  have  nbt  mixed  in  the  to- 
molto  of  tbe  ittat^— they  have  not  direct- 
ed the  torch  of  religion  to  the  destruction 
of  our  establishments."  He^  would  have 
dismissed  these  attacks  on  the  character  of 
the  natives  of  India,  with  contempt,  he 
would  have  abstained  from  all  quotations 
in  their  favour,  if  tbe  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Wilberforce)  had  not  spoken  so  much  of 
their  vices,  and  so  little  of  their  virtues ; 
instead  of  ascribing  the  former  to  the  na- 
^  tare  of  the  people,  he  ought  to  have  at- 
*  tributed  them,  as  was  mainly  the  fact,  to 
the  errors  of  the  government  under  which 
they  lived.  Every  man  most  know  the 
scene  of  oppression  and  cruelty,  which, 
for  the  last  300  years,  India  had  displayed. 
So  far  as  the  Company  could  remove  these 
abuses,  they  had  never  relaxed  their  e^ 
forts ;  but  extensive  alterations,  especially 
when  the  morals  of  a  people  were  con-' 
cemcd,  could  not  be  very  speedily  ef- 
fected. It  was  asserted  thi^t  the  JUerature 
of  India  wasdestituteof  mora1ity-*-he  had 
never  found  it  so;  on  the  contrary,  the 
books  which  he  read  in  that  country  we^e 
perhaps  too  much  taken  up  vrith  lessons  of 
morality^  Moral  sentences  intervened  so 
often,  even  in  their  books  of  amusement, 
that  the  thr^  of  the  narrative  was  de- 
siroyed  b]^  them.  He  would,  on  this  par- 
ticnkr  point,  trouble  the  House  with  a  few 
short  extracts  from  a  Hindoo  work,  fami* 
liar  to  every  person  in  India,  the  morality 
of  which  could  not  be  too  highly  approv- 
^*  The  hon.  gentleman  here  introduced 
several  extracts,  under  the  heads  of  Truth, 
Charity,  Mercy,  Religion,  and  Hoapita**^ 
IHy;  they  were  as  remarkably- fox  the. 
ptirity  of  the  doctrine  sought  to  be  en 
(VOL.  XXVI.) 


forced,  as  for  the  beautiful,  but  simple 
style,  in  Which  they  w^rc  writtem  With 
respect  to  the  charge  made  against  the 
Hindoos,  of  the  in^elity  of  the  sexes  to- 
wards each  other,  he  believed  their  moral 
sentihiemft  with  resped  to  the  conduct  of 
women,  were  as  good  as  ours,  and  their 
general  practice,  better.  On  this  subject 
the  book  which  hebad  just  quoted,  said— - 
*'  The  beavty  of  a  wife  isxonstancy  to  her 
husband.'  It  is  better  to  perish  thad  to 
seduce  the  wife  of  another.''  On  the 
crime  of  stealing, '  it  observed,  ««  Shall  I 
nourish  myself  with  the  fruits  of  another  } 
It  is  better  to  beg  my  bread, than  to  exist 
by  dishonesty."  The  observation  on 
.murder,  breathed  the  utmost  detestation  of 
that  crimew  That  division  of  the  book 
which  spoke  of  the  effects  of  oppression, 
afforded  many  sentences  which  might  be 
considered  as  correctly  accounting  for 
many  of  the  vices  which  were  attributed 
to  the  people  of  India.  The  first  s^tence 
was,  <<  When  laws  are  ill  enforced,  where 
are  good  morals  to  be  found?"  The  hon. 
gentleman  next  read  a  Hindoo  prayer, 
which  breathed  throughout  the  most  fer- 
vent spirit  of  devotion  to  the  Deity.  It 
was  impossible  for  any  man  to  behold  the , 
brahmins  repeat  that  praver,  without  feel- 
ing his  mind  greatly  afllected  b^  it.^  He 
had  often  witnemcl  their  religious  wor^ 
ship,  but  he  could  not  perceive  in  it  those 
traces  of  cruelty  and  superstition,  of  which 
some  gentlemen  had  spoken ;  it  appeared 
to  bim  to  be  replete  with  devotion  to  God, 
and  benevolence  to  man.  He  then  read 
an  extract  from  a  work  of  a  modem  date> 
the  author  of  which  observed,  that  **  &e 
could  not  view  this  people,  as  they  were  ^ 
viewed  by  many.  He  looked  upon  them 
as  the  descendants  of  ancestors,  who  had 
attained  a  hiffb  degree  of  proficiency  in  the 
sciences,  berore  a  spark  of  learning  waa 
kindled  in  these  coimtries.  The  sultan 
Achmet  treated  the  brahmina  with  parti- 
cular kindness— and  bis  viaier  spoke  of* 
them  as  possessing  a  fine  moral  character,  f 
and  being  groiitly  refined  by  edocatien." 
The  hon.  gentleman  next  introduced  a  va- 
riety of  extracu  from  the  work  of  Mr. 
Orme,  in  which  the  character  of  the  6en- 
toos  is  placed  in  the  most  amiable  light.  > 
From  this  gentlettan's  statements,  it  ap- 
peared that  Uie  third  part  of  every  Cren- 
too's  wealth  was  laid  out  in  charitable  pqiw 
poiea — providing  buddings  for  ^religious 
purposes— ^formidg  ponds'  for  the  la- 
bourers—4md  providing  daily  viotoalBfor. 
the  poor..  '<  NDthui&"  said  Mvi^OfflM^* 
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if  fQcli  tti  appeal  hai«  w>  cfiact*  w«  cai 
only  lament  the  strength  of  that  prcjndica 
which  prevents  men  fram  puranimr  their 


<'  was  wanting  fqr  the  happiness  of  this 
nation,  except  that  others  should  have 
looked  npon  them  with  the  same  indi£fo« 
rence,  as  they  regarded  that  which  did  not 
belong,  to  them.''  And  be  conoloded  hr 
stating,  what  bora  out  the  argnmcnl  which 
he  (Mr.  Lo^hingten)  had  before  advanced, 
that  "  their  vices  are  the  fanlt  of  their  go* 
vernment,  not  of  their  relimon.  If  we 
were  fdaced  in  the  same  situatnoa,  I  donbt, 
whetl^rvTfr  shoald  be  better.  The  sons  of 
liberty  may  here  see  the  baneful  efifectoof 
a  despotic  goveriunent ;  the  mind  debased 
by  ignorance,  the  body  tortured  unneces* 
sarily.  When  they  compare  their  situa* 
tion  with  that  which  I  hare  described, 
it  will  render  their  happiness  so  much  the 
greater.'^  As  the  hon«  gentleman  (Mr. 
Wilberlbifce)  had  alluded  to  certain  inha* 
bitanUof  the  district  ofTelHcherry  having 
been  converted  to  the  Christian  faith,  and, 
from  this  result,  justified  the  hope  of 
greater  suceess,  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
advert  to  that  subject,  as  he  resided  in  the 
district  at  the  time.  Mr.  Lushington  here 
read  a  long  narrative  of  the  circwnstanoes 
which  had  taken  place  at  TelHcherry— 
from  which,  it  appeared,  that  a  missionary, 
named  JeUicoe,  nad  received  permission 
to  attempt  the  conversion  of  the  natives^  in 
that  district,  and  succeeded  in  several  in- 
stances. The  consequence  was,  that  con- 
tinual disputes  arose^  between  those  who 
bad  adopted  the .  Christian  religion,  and 
those  who  had  adhered  to  their  own. 
The  former,  who  had  been  of  the  lowest 
castes,  conducting  themselves  disrespect* 
fully  to  thoie  who  were  of  the  htgh- 
csl.  These  disputes  continued  after  he 
(Mr.  Lushington)  had  quitted  theeoum 
try ;  but,  he  had  learned,  that,  when  Mv. 
Jellicoe  departed,  the  converts,  to  a  man, 
fonook  theur  new  faith,  and  went  back  to 
the  relifHNi  which  Ihey  had  for  a  time  for- 
saken.*—He  should  now  concfaide,  reonest- 
ing  ihe  parlienlar  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  44^*^>^  of  9k  William  Jones,  on 
this  impevtant  n\^^ct>^^  We  i^ay  as- 
iore  ourselves,  thai  neither  Mufst^hnan  or 
Hindoo  will  be  converted  by  any  missios- 
ary  Urom  die  chnsehof  Borne,  ft  my  other 
CMrch;  and  the  only  way  to  attain  the 
great  object  of  covrevsion  would  be>  to 
translate  into  Sanscrit  and  Hiadoostannoe, 
select  passages  Aroai  those  paits  of  the 
Scrrptore,  partieolarl|^  from  kaiah,  wbioh 
are  truly  e? angeUoal  ^  and  also  thoie  pro- 
phecies respecting  t^e  (ast,  which  hate 
beenfeMlied.  These  should  be  dispersed 
among  the  weH^oc^led  Hindooi:  mjh 


prevents  men  from  puramng 
most  vital  interests.'' 

Mr.  W^  Smkh  complansed  tlmt^tbe  bos. 
gentleman  who  had  just  sat  dosro,  iiiat- 
uiding  to  the  authcNrities  on  which  hie  beo. 
friend  (Mr.  Wtiberfocce)  had  founded  his 
argumentSy  hsid  introduced  the  name  el 
Dr.  Buohflutan.  This  waa  a  misrepresent- 
ation. His  ho9.  friend,  lirom  the  begi»> 
ning  to  the  end  of  his  eloqueiit  apeech, 
had  not  mentioiKd  the  work  pnbllsfaad  \pf 
that  gentleman.  The  heiu  gentleman  was 
also  guilty  of  a  mis*  repr esentat^os^  whsA 
he  suppoaed  that  those  who  soppbrted  the 
niissionary  systoi^  would  tolerate  foros^ 
in  procoriuff  proselytes.  (Cries  of  No,  no !) 
He  knew  tne  kon.  gentteman  did  not  so 
express  himself;  but,  when  he  beeooghl 
them  not  to  n^  violesK:e>  the  toforence 
wa«,  that  he  supposed  they  would  resort 
to  it,  otherwise  hb  observation  waa  oaeless. 
The  Houso»  he  thought,  was  placed  in  a 
kind  of  dilcBmia;  gentlemen  of  equal 
respectability  and  km>wledge  had  given 
evidence  on  each  side  of  the  qnestion. 
HeWj  then,  were  they  to  act,  when  the  ba- 
lance was  thus  equal  ?  In  bis  opinion,  if^ 
in  snch  a  case,  the  precepts  of  the  Scrips 
ture  leaned  to  either  stdt%  there  was  a  de- 
cided preponderance  on  that  side  whi^ 
was  thus  supportedf  and  it  ouglit  to  be 
upheld.  AM  that  he  heard  with  respect 
to  the  nativea  of  India,  he  received 
with  many  grains  of  allowance ;  for  every 
gentleman  spoke  with  a  free  di^ioeition 
to  render  one  side  oc  other  of  the 
question  triumphant.  And  when  gen- 
tleman stated  ihings  as  facts,  of  which 
they  were  not  eye-witnesses,  as  had  beeis 
the  case  with  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
spoke  kst^  he  recei? ed  them  wkh  some 
set^idoOi  On  this  subject  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Schwartz,  which  was  on  the  table  of 
the  House,  contained  a  passage,  thejlmi^ 
tioe  of  which  must  strike  every  ^  eiaon 
who  read  ii  It  was  there  stated,  that 
reports  in  India  "  were  haaarded  ona  very 
slight  foundation ;''  so  that  j^he  accounts 
of  the  missionariea  were  not  lobe  believed, 
those  of  their  enemiea  were  not  an  iota 
more  worthy  o€  credence^  For  his  own 
paft>  he  thought  the  weight  of  anthori^ 
rested  with  those  who-siamped  a  certain 
degfo*  of  moral  taspitude  on  the-  Hindoos* 
He  oobskiered  Mk  Pope^a  description  of 
supenistion  as  betog  eaacjdy  appScabkt 
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.<«  Fetr  BnbBt  their  defiki,  ABd  weik  Iiop0  Ibdr 

0pds,  partial,  cbaogefpl,  passioDAte,  mnust^ 
Whose  attributes  are  rag^e,  re? euge,  aod  lust !" 

TiuA  was  the  exact  character  of  the  Hin- 
doo religi^iDf  and  for  the  truth  of  the  ai- 
aertioB^  he  ^Mrould  refer  to  their  owii  sacred 
books.  With  respect  to  their  women, 
they  were  treated  as  slaYes — they  were 
treated  in  that  manner  which  their  law 
end  their  religion  enjoined.  To  profe  the 
general  cencempt  in  which  women  ^ere 
heki,  he  would  read  an  extract  from  The 
InBtitntiona  of  Menu, »  sacred  work  of  the 
Hindoos.  "  Woraen/^  said  Menu, ''  have 
six  qualit]es-*ist.  An  inordinate  desire  for 
finery— -2nd,  Immoderate  lust^— Sd,  Vio> 
lent  anger— 4th,  Deep  and  dark  resents 
ment-— 5cb,  Malignant  enTy— end  6th,  (as 
a  most  inadequate  corollary  from  those 
premises)  Irregular  and  vicious  conduct.'' 
He  begged  leave  to  contrast  this  character 
of  women,  with  that  sweet  state  of  do* 
mestic  society  with  which  the  hon.  gen* 
tleman  had  favoured  the  House.  Now 
Christianity  appeared  to  him  as  the  great 
senction  of  a  pure  system  of  merals^  which 
he  thought,  ought  to  be  extended  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Hindosten.  If  he  did  not 
believe  one  iota  of  the  divine  origip  of  that 
religion,  yet,  as  a  philosopher,  be  should 
admire  it,  for  the  pure  principles  of  mo- 
rality which  it  inculcated ;  and  he  should 
be  anxious  to  introduce  it  among  the 
Hindoos,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  from 
the  shores  of  India  that  cruel  and  bloody 
superstition,  which  at  present  disgraced 
them.  It  was  no  argument  to  say,  be- 
cause Christianity  had  not  always  produced 
this  tSeci,  tha^  it  should  no  longer  be  dis- 
seminated ;  or  that,  because  all  Christians 
were  not  better  than  all  Hindoos,  that, 
therefore,  the  religion  of  the  latter  was 
preferable.  The  hon.  gentleman  had 
read  to  them  a  prayer  translated  from  the 
Hindoo  language,  in  which  a  knowledge 
of  the  Deity  was  moiit  clearly  expressed. 
But,  let  any  gentleman  look  to  Homer,  or 
any  other  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  they 
woold  find  expressions  of  the  same  des- 
cription. But,  were  the  characters  of  the 
common  people  formed  on  this  model? 
By  no  means.  Their  characters  were 
rather  ii^uenced  by  the  subordinate  dei- 
ties ;  they  paid  more  attention  to  Bacchus 
«id  Mars,  than  to  any  abstract  idea  of  a 
first  cause,  which  might  be  disoovefad  in 
the  writings  of  tjieir  poets.  Socratc%  in 
doqoent  Unguage,  bad  argtied  on  the 
existence  of  a  anpreme   Beiiig«4nit  it 


could  not  be  said,  that  his  reasoning  had  - 
influenced  the  people  of  Athens.  With 
respect  to  the  rights  of  the  Hindoos,  he 
would  ask,  if  the  people  committed  the 
greatest  crime,  and  afterwards,  by  ebl»- 
tion  m  the  Ganges,  or  any  other  river, 
by  muttering  a  number  of  foolish  wordSy 
or  performing  a  few  ridicubus  ceremo* 
nies,  imagined  that  they  were  freed 
from  the  shi,  could  any  other  effisct  be 
produced,  than  to  entice  men  to  perpe^ 
trate  crimes,  when  he  could  so  clearly 
expiate  them?  And, «if  they  found  s caste, 
who  were  permitted,  with  impunity,  to 
practise  every  species  of  vice,  was  it  not 
self-evident  that  such  a  power  would  be 
abused  ?  Yet  this  was  the  situation  in 
which  the  brahmins  were  placed,  as  they 
learned  from  every  person  who  travelled 
in  the  East.  If  this  was  true,  what  was 
the  remedy  ?  It  was  not  force ;  it  was  to 
be  found  by  introducing  amount  them 
a  pure  and  noly  morality.  With  renpect 
to  the  flattering  picture  which  the  bon. 
gentleman  had  given  of  domestic  aflection 
in  India,  how  did  it  agree  with  the  mar- 
riage of  an  individual  with  one,  sometimes 
wiui  thirty  wives,  every  one  of  whom,  he 
was  perfecUy  aware,  must,  at  his  decease, 
perish  by  excruciating  torments,  or  else 
live  in  a  state  of  contempt  and  degrada- 
tion ?  The  hon.  gentieman  then  related 
the  story  x>f  a  woman  who  bed  been 
placed  on  the  funeral  pile,  but  who, 
during  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  bad  been 
enabled  to  disengage  herself  from  the 
corse  of  her  husband,  and  had  takeh  shel- 
ter in  a  neighbouring  thicket,  from  whence 
she  bad  been  dragged  by  her  own  son, 
who  declared  that  if  she  did  not  die  he 
would.  He  could  not  prevail  on  her  to 
hang  or  drown  herself,  and  assisted  by  the 
ministers  of  religion  be  thrust  her  on  the 
pile  from  which  she  had  escaped,  where 
she  ended  her  life,  in  the  most  miserable 
manner.  The  hon.-  gentlemen  who  op- 
posed him  had  better  deny  these  facts!, 
which  tended  to  expose  tne  system  which 
they  were  inclined  to  uphold,  than  admit 
them,  and  endeavour  to  argue  upon  such 
data.  The  hon.  gentleman  then  compared 
the  Christian  religion  with  that  ot  the 
Hindoos,  and  said,  that  it  was  not  a  reli- 
gion which  forbad  the  killing  of  a  cow, 
bnt  suffered  the  sacrificnig  of  a  woman;  it 
did  not  prevent  the  cow  when  killed,  from 
becoming  human  food,  altboogh  it  pre- 
vented cruelty  being  used  towards  it  when 
alive.  He  believed  the  Christian  religion 
to  be  of  divine  origm,  but  in  meirmaral- 
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ity  and  humanity  it  to  far  sorpaflied  any 
thing  to  be  found  in  Hhe  religion  of  the 
orientals,  that  its  propagation  must  be  at- 
tended with  the  happiest  efibcts.  He  con- 
tended not  for  the  employment  of  fprce : 
all  he  asked  was,  that  Christianity  should 
not  be  hid — merely  that  it  should  not  be 
preTented  from  taking  root  in  a  soil  cal- 
culated for  its  reception : ,  and  while  the 
advocates  of  the  Christian  missions  went 
DO  farther,  he  trusted  they  would  neither 
be  called  hypocrites,  nor  be  left  without 
the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  legisla- 
ture. * 

Mr.  Ttemey  said,  he  would  be  as  brief 
as  he  possibly  could,  for  he  feared  that  he 
bad  already  trespassed  too  much  on  the 
indulgence  of  the  House.  He  should  not, 
however,  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
at  the  present  moment  in  answering  those 
who  had  recently  spoken,  for  he  did  not 
conceive  that  they  had  been  too  tenacioqs 
of  confining  themselves  to  the  question 
really  before  the  House.  They  had  come 
to  the  resolution,  at  least  the  ministers 
bad,  that  the  present  system  of  the  Com- 
pany must  be  done  away,  and  that  a  new 
one  must  be  established  ;  but  be  would 
say,  however  unpopular  the  idea  might  be, 
that  the  system  which  they  were  about  to 
pull  down  was  the  best  that  could  be  de- 
mised. This  was  his  settled  opinion,  create 
whatever  unpopularity  the  expression  of  it 
might,  and  he  must  lament  that  ever  any 
set  of  men,  for  any  purposes  whatever, 
could  think  of  doing  it  away.  The  go- 
TemmenJt  of  India  as  carried  on  hereto- 
fore, through  the  medium  of  the  Company 
and  the  Board  of  Controul,  was  the  best, 
he  believed,  that  human  wisdom  could 
devise.  He  did  not  say  it  was  perfect,  no 
man  pretended  to  say  that  it  ever  had 
been ;  but  it  approached  as  near  to  per- 
fection as  any  one  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  human  institutions  could.  But  this 
system  was  to  be  abolished.  He  feared 
that  he  should  live  to  see  the  day  when  he 
should  have  greater  reason  to  lament  its 
downfall  than  he  had  at  the  present  mo* 
inent.  Abolished,  however,  muH  be  that 
system,  to  answer,  he  supposed,  the  views 
of  our  ministers ;  and  the  House  were 
called  upon  to  devise  a  system  to  be  estab* 
lished  in  its  stead.  ^  Bo|  the  ministers  had 
not  left  them  to  the  creations  of  their  own 
minds — they  had  generously  marked  out 
one  for  them ;  and  so  excellent  was  that 
system,  so  founded  on  the  results  of  expe- 
rience, on  the  wisdom  that  had  been  col- 
lected in  the  progress  of  ages^  that  now. 


for  the  first  i\mt  within  the  last  SOOycan; 
were  they  called  upon  to  grant  f  charter 
to  the  East  India  Company  withobt  conti- 
nuing to  the  Company  the  exclusive  trade 
of  India.  But  the  trade  was  to  be  throws 
open— the  Company  were  to  trade  to 
India,  to  use  ihe  language  of  the  Bill  in 
his  hand,  ''  in  common''  with  the  rest  of 
his  Majesty's  subjecu,  and  yet  part  of  thi^ 
trade  was  to  be  shut  against  all  bis  Bfa- 
jesty's  subjects  except  those  forming  the 
Company  !  He  would  have  it  understood, 
however,  that  he  did  not  profess  to  com- 
prehend very  clearly  this  proposed  me- 
thod of  shutting  a  part  ami  opening  a  part, 
while*  that  part  which  was  to  be  opened  to 
all  his  Majesty's  subjects  **  in  common'' 
with  the  Company,  might  be  shat  against 
all  those  who  might  happen  to  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  minister  for  the  time  being 
through  the  medium  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul,  as  it  was  to  have  the  power  of  refus- 
ing or  granting  licences  to  vessels  whether 
agreeable  to  the  Company  or  not.  Then, 
this  Bill  was  to  add  to  the- influence  of  the 
government,  for  what  else  could  be  its 
objects,  if  it  contained  such  powers  ?  He 
would  go  through  the  Bill,  as  he  bad 
many  observations  to  make  on  its  diflRerent 
clauses ;  but  as  he  could  scarcely  hope  to 
make  any  impression  on  the  noble  lord, 
as  he,  it'was  to  be  be  feared,  was  *'  too  far 
gone"  with  his  friends  at  the  outports,  he 
(Mr.  T.)  would  not  trespass  too  oiiich  on 
the  House  in  going  thrpugh  what  might 
now  be  considered  dull  detail.  He,  how- 
ever owed  it  to  himself  to  perform  this 
part  of  his  duty,  while  he  felt  constrained 
to  thank  the  House  for  the  short  indul- 
gence which  it  seemed  inclined  to  extend 
towards  him.  The  Bill  set  out  with  stating 
that  the  government  of  India  was  to  re^ 
main  in  the  hands  of  the  Company  as 
heretofore  ;  an;!  yet  in  spite  of  this  deda- 
tion  the  Board  of  Controul  glimmered 
with  but  too  strong  a  light  throeghont 
every  part  of  the  measure.  Then  this 
was  a  mere  pretext-— a  specious  delusive 
mockerv-«-but,  said  the  Bill,  the  govern- 
ment of  India  was  to  be  with  the  Com- 
pany.—.They  were  then  told  that  the 
Company  was  to  be  very  much  favoured 
-^hat  they,  forsooth,  were  to  be  allowed 
to  trade  to  India  "  in  common"— .in  com- 
mon !— with  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's  sub- 
jects ;  but  the  House  might  soon  see  what 
benefits  the  Company  were  to  have  "  in 
common"  with  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects.  But  the  trade  was  to  be  a  free 
trade*— it  was  to  be  opened  to  the  people 
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<^  in  oommon/'  and  then  came,  the  daose 
coDfining  it  to  some  favoured  portic.  This 
was  fre«  trade — this  was  opening  the  com- 
merce of  India  to  the  people  "  in  com- 
mon \"  Bat  then  it  was  said  bv  those  who 
were  against  opening  the  trade,  that  if  it 
were  opened  how  was  smuggling  to  be 
prevented  }  The  gOTemment  however 
had  no  fear  of  smoggling.  If  thdt  reajly 
were  the  case— if  they  thought  in  the  ful- 
ness of  their  wisdom  that  they  could  pre- 
vent smuggling  altogether,  why  was  not 
every  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  be 
made  eligible  to  partake  in  this  free  trade  ? 
Was  the  extension  meant  to  be  consider- 
ed, sp  far  as  the  places  named  were'  con- 
^cernedy  9  bodn  from  the  minister  to  parti- 
cniar  and  favourite  f>orts  ?  Each  port  re- 
turned two  members— did  the  minister 
Chink  ti)at  he  should  find  his  account' in  giv- 
ing them  a  share  in  the  India  trade  ?  I'hat 
the  extension  was  meant  with  the  view  of 
creating  influence  and  patronage,  he  had 
Httle  doubt;  but  he  thought  the  minister 
would  be  deceived  in  his  hopes  and  caico* 
Jatioiis.  After  the  porU,  however,  bad 
been  named,  then  came  another  arrange- 
ment, which  again  displayed  the  Board  of 
Controui  in  the  question,  what  kind  of 
ships  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  to 
India  ?  In  the  first  place,  application  to 
the  Company  was  to  be  made  for  licenses; 
and  they  might  refuse,  but  not  without 
stating  their  reasons,  and  those  were  to  be 
•nbmitted  to  the  Board  of  Controul.  He 
most  repeat,  here  again  appeared  th.e 
Board  of  Controul,  which  showed  itself  in 
every  part  of  the  Bill,  and  which  would 
ultimately  accomplish  the  downfall  of  the 
Company  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  Com- 
pany might  refuse  to  license  a  vessel,  the 
Board  of  Controul  might  give  her  permis- 
sion. But  while  they  were  Ulking  of  free 
trade,  what  was  the  House  to  be  told  of« 
licenses ;  and  if  the  Board  of  Controul 
were  to,  have  the  real  power  of  licensing, 
who  could  doubt  that  he  would  be  most 
successful  in  obtaining  licenses  who  had 
the  most  parliamentary  influence  at  his 
back  ?  The  security  from  smuggling  was 
to  be  the  manifest ;  but  what  that  mani- 
fest was  to  be,  or  how  regulated,  it  was 
hereafter  to  be  determined.  Now  what 
sort  of  Bill  was  this  that  they  were  pass* 
ing  ?  He  disliked  the  projected  mode  of 
interfering  with  the  usual  form  of  the  Com* 

Saoy's  sales.  The  alteration  must  tend  to 
reak  down  that  on  which  the  Company 
mainly  relied,  namely,  their  sales  in  this 
conmry ;  for  if  the  private  merchant  were 


to  have  an  advantage  over  the  Company 
in  their  sales,  how  could  the  Company 
hope  to  sund  ?  Then  again  came  the  li- 
censing of  individuals  to  go  to  India ;  and 
never  was^  mortal  placed  in  such  a  predi- 
cament as  he  might  be  by  this  act  of  par* 
Kament.  The  Company  might  refuse  to 
license  him,  and  yet  the  Board  of  Con* 
trool  might  send  the  individual  to  India  ! 
Then  the  government  'there  might,  or 
might  not  object  to  him ;  and  if  he  were 
objected  to,  it  might  gazette  him  for  months 
as  a  dangerous  character  !  These  things, 
like  the  free  and  open  trade  that  was  so 
much  talked  of  and  found  no  where  but  in 
some  gentlemen's  speeches,  were  mere 
mockeries.  As  to  the  Company's  terri- 
torial engagements,  which  at  a  round 
sum  might  be  called  three  or  four  mil- 
lions, if  the  alterations  should  prevent 
the  Company  from  meeting  those  en- 
gagements, then  they  were  to  have  as- 
sistance from  parliament,  provided  the 
Company  could. show  the  Board  of  Con- 
troul— the  Board  of  Controul  again  !  that 
it  was  not  the  fault  of  the  Company  that 
they  were  so  pre  tented.  Here  came  the 
discretion — and  where  was  the  discretion 
to  be  placed  ?  It  was  to  be  placed*  in  the 
Board,  where  all  the  power  and  influence 
was  to  be  centered,  that  power  and  influ- 
ence which  would  work  the  downfall  of 
the  Company.  He  was  anxious  to  repeat 
this  opinion,  for  it  was  his  firm  conviction 
that  such  would  be  the  case  ;  and  he  only 
lamented  that  others  did  not  behold  what 
they  ought  to  dread  so  strongly  as  he  did. 
All  this  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  machinery, 
preparatory  to  the  seizure  of  the  domi- 
nions of  the  East.  The  noble  lord  laughed 
at  that ;  but  was  there  ever  any  preposi- 
tion so  extravagant  as  that  of  giving  the 
Company  a  charter  for  twenty  years,  with- 
out knowinff  whether  they  would  be  able 
to  manage  the  govemmeht  under  their  new 
regulations  ?•— He  now  came  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  clause  for  the  appointment 
of  an  archbishop,  who  was  never  to  apply 
himself  to  trade.  Why  ?  What  was  he  to 
employ  himself  about  ?  An  arduous  task-* 
the  jurisdiction  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  remote  Cape  Horn.  It  would 
have  been  well  had  any  explanation  been 
given  concerning  what  the  archbishop  was 
to  busy  himself  about.  He  bad  no  con* 
cern  with  morals  and  religion,  these  were 
confided  in  a  separate  clause  to  the  mis* 
sionaries.  It  appeared  to  him  a  gross  job, 
the  object  of  which  was  church  patronage 
in  India.    The  directors,  he  apprehended* 
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would  nbt  be  jonifiod  m  Mccpting  iIm 
charter,  tmlesfl  they  could  Mtisfiiclorily 
tbow  that  the  Comfuoiy  wobM  be  able  to 
folfil  all  its  engageiaeait.  He  saw  with 
the  deepest  concern  this  mode  of  legislate 
ing,  which  in  a  few  years  would  taeyita^ 
biy  lead  to  the  Gotn^wny's  bankruptcy, 
and  the  consea«ent  assamptioa  of  their 
lost  power  by  the  go? ernment. 

Lord  Catiknagk  declared  that  be  had 
nerer  heard  a  speech  of  leas  solid  nrga* 
meot^  nor  one  less  likely  to  preToot  the 
Hoaie  from  coming  to  a  dkcerminatioo, 
than  that  jast  deliv^ed  by  the  ri^  hon. 
gentleman.  He  seemed  to  be  anxtous  that 
she  eloQuence  which  he  expended  in  rain 
on  parliament  shoald  not  be  lost  else* 
where;  bnt^for  his  own  part,  he  hoped  the 
proprietors  understood  tme  policy  betler 
than  to  revise  such  a  charter*  Did  the 
riglit  hon.  gentleman  think  that  the  pros- 
perity or  downfall  of  India  depended  on 
the  extension  of  the  imports  to  the  oat- 
poru  ?  As  the  right  hon.  gentleman  seem- 
ed anxious  to  apply  his  arguments  to  prac* 
tical  purposes  rather  than  to  make  an  im- 
pression upon  principles,  he  would  gratify 
him  by  mofing  that  the  House  do  now 
resolTO  itself  Into  a  Coaraiittee  on  the  Bill. 

Mr.  R,  nomton  compliaMnted  the  libe- 
rality with  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Tiemey,)  had  come  forward  in 
defence  of  the  East  India  Company,  but 
denied  that  the  responsibility  would  rest 
vpon  the  Court  of  Directors,  if  they  ac- 
cepted the  charter,  for  be  contended  that 
the  responsibility  was  with  parliament. 
The  Company  had  formerly  been  a  joint 
stock  company ;  they  were  now  to  be- 
come a  goTernment  company,  and  he  hop- 
od  in  God  they  would  not  end  in  a  bank- 
rupt company. 

Mr.  Martytu  contended  strongly,  that 
the  "Bill  ought  to  haje  contained  a  clause 
similar  to  one  of  the  Resolutions  submit- 
ted to  that  House,  for  withholding  from 
India-built  ships,  the  privileges  intended 
to  be  conferred  upon  British '  ships.  He 
maintained  that  such  a  provision  was  of 
yital  importance. 

Mr.  C.  Gram,  jun.  defended  the  conduct 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  respect  to 
the  management  of  their  territorial  re* 
Tonoes,  and  contended  that  by  the  pro- 
posed system  the  greatest  dangers  would 
result  to  the  interests  of  the  Company  by 
the  establishment  of  Eoropeans  m  India. 

After  Mr.  Fawcett  had  said  a  few  words* 
the  House  went  into  a  committee,  and  on 
the  motion  of  lord  Castlereagh^  the  Bill 
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theCoatmittet^iipma.  The  Re* 
foitt  was  recemd  and  ordered  to  be  takes 
lalo  farther  oonsideratioii  on  TiMmdaj. 

BOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

VoTS  OF  CaBMT.]  O0  the  order  of  the 
day  for  the  consideratMii  of  the  Prince 
R^rent's  Bfessage» 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  said  he  did  net 
think  it  necessary  to  take  up  the  time  of 
the  House  by  goiag  at  any  length  into 
this  aofaiect.  WhateTer  difi^renee  of  of»- 
nion  there  might  be  as  to  the  present  stale 
of  afibirs  in  Eiirope,  or  as  to  the  system  of 
policy  that  had  been  adopted,  all  most 
agree  in  the  necessity  of  enabling  the 
goTemment  to  take  advantage  of  any  cir- 
cnmstances  that  might  arise  during  the 
recess  of  parliament.  The  sum  was  un- 
doubtedly considerable,  bat  when  it  was 
considered  that  we  were  now  carrying  on 
operations  on  m  most  extensive  scale  in  the 
south  of  Europe^  in  the  peninsola,  and 
when  the  pnesent  sitoation  of  a£fairs  in  the 
north  of  Europe  was  also  considered^  the 
sum  would  not  appear  more  than  sufficient. 
His  loidship  concluded  by  moving  an  Ad- 
dress  to  the  Prince  Regent,  concurring  in 
the  object  of  his  Royal  Highnesses  Mes- 
Mge. 

Lord  BoUoMd  declined,  at  the  present 
moment,  and  on  so  short  a  notice,  enter- 
ing into  the  complicated  deuils  which 
the  present  situation  of  Europe  involved, 
hut  he  felt  he  should  not  discharge  his 
duty  if  he  did  not  state  (and  that  opinion 
he  meant  to  record)  that  m  great  opportu- 
nity had  presented  itself  to  miniiters,  either 
of  electing  a  permaneot  peace,  or  of  prov- 
ing the  qe^ction  by  the  enemy  of  fair  and 
honorable  terms,  which  would  have  pro* 
» vented  him  from  making  the  exertions  he 
had  made  to  renew  the  war,  and  which  op^ 
portonity  they  had  lost.  This  opportu- 
nity presented  itself  at  the  termination  of 
the  last  campaign,  and  they  had  no  in- 
formation whatever  of  any  efibrt  having 
been  mtde,  either  for  the  attainment  e£ 
peace,  or  in  the  failure  of  e&cting  that 
upon  imir  and  honourable  terms,  for  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  Had 
propositions  been  oflfered,  such  as  were 
consistent  with  the  honor  and  character 
of  the  country,  at  the  time  of  the  retain 
of  the  emperor  of  the  French  to  Fmis^ 
from  his  dlsastroos  campaign  in  R—iat 
could  thero  be  a  doubt  that  either  peace 
most  have  been  the  rosult,  or  that  it  wooM 
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hmre  been  rendered  manifest  to  the  peo- 
ple of  France^.tbat  the  war  enlf  Gdotinaed 
la  eonteqaenee  of  the  ambitious  fHrojecta 
^  their  emperor;  and  most- not  this  con«' 
▼iciion  bate  prevented  btm  from  making 
tbote  astonishing  exertions  be  had  made 
is  the  present  campaign  I  Instead  of  this 
we  had  acted  as  recmiting  serjeanU  to  the 
emperor  of  the  Ff  encb,  am  bkd  contribut- 
ed by  the  absence  of  that  frank  and  man* 
ly  policy  to  swell  his  ranks.  His  lordship 
cottcliNted  by  moving  an  Amendment, 
stattng  the  desire  of  the  House,  that  no 
opportunity  might  be  omitted  which  might 
aflerd  an  opening  to  a  secore  and  honora- 
ble peace.  • 

The  Sari  of  Lherpoot  spoke  shortly  in 
reply.  The  noble  lord  had  fairly  stated 
the  ground  of  his  amendment  to  be,  the 
distrust  which  he  entertained  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's government,  and  his  belief  that 
peace  mi'ght  have  been  obtained,  had  it 
been  attempted  by  ministers ;  but  in  op- 
poskion  to  this  opmion,  there  was  better 
authority  than  that  of  the  noble  lord,  and 
that  was  the  authority  of  the  ruler' of 
France,  who  afber  his  flight  from  Moscow 
and  return  to  Paris,  now  had  declared  in 
one  of  his  papers  the  terms  on  which  he 
would  treat:  and  he  wouild  leave  it  to  the 
House  to  judge,  whether  it  woald  have 
been  consistent  with  the  honor  and  the 
interest  of  this  country  to  have  accepted 
of  them.  But  whatever  opinion  might  be 
held  of  the  practicability  of  peace,  sure 
be  was,  that  nothing  was  more  likely  to 
defeat  that  object  than  the  adoption  of'the 
noble  lord's  Amendment. 

The  Earl  ,of  LauderdaU  said  he  perfect- 
ly agreed  with  his  noble  IViend,  not  only 
as  to  the  propriety  of  his  Amendment, 
but  in  every  sentiment  be  had  uttered. 
On  these  grounds  the  noble  earl  made  a 
varietur  of  observations.  He  felt  that  the 
executive  government  of  this  country  not 
coming  forward  in  the  way  contemplated 
by  hb  noble  friend,  enabled  the  ruler  of 
France  to  make  those  great  and  success- 
ful exertions  for  a  more  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  hostilities:  and  be  thought  the 
noble  earl  opposite*  from  the  view  he  took 
of  it,  must  have  misconceited  the  nature 
and  e Act  of  his  noble  friend's  Amend- 
ment. 

lx>rd  HoUand  wished  to  observe,  that 
be  did  not  know  to  what  particular  paper 
of  Buonapart6'ft  the  noble  earl  had  allud- 
ed ;  but  if  such  arrogant  and  unreasonable 
demands,  as  had  been  represented,  were 
really  contained  in  it,.he  ihould  ascribe 
t 


them  to^  averydiMreiitsimree;  namely, 
a  wish  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  of  France 
to  <teer  tlie  allies  from  transmitting  over- 
tores,  winch  by  tkehr  moderation,  would, 
if  rejectee^  have  placed  hnn  clearly  in  the 
wrong,  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  people. 
Had  moderate  proposals  been  sent,  either 
this:  wenld  have  been  their  issue,  or  in 
conseijuenee  of  their  acceptance,  the 
House:  would  not  now  have  been  called 
upon  to  vole  away  mrilions  of  the  itrtqects^ 
moni^,  who^  on  the  contrary,  would  havei 
been  enjoying  the  blessings  of  peace/  He 
would  allow  that  it  migbt  prove  inconve^ 
nient  to  send  over  a  negociator  fettered  by^ 
a  parliamentary  declaration  on  the  sub-* 
jectof  peace;  hot  »  ministers  had  negw- 
iected  every  oppottunij^  since  the  cpm*^ 
mencenent  of  tne  session,  though  during' 
all  that  period  not  a  syllable  had  been 
said  that  could  embarrass  their  proceed* 
iogs,'oa  that  momentous  topic,  he  Uionghtf 
it  too  much  that  they  shootd  how  call  ibr' 
farther  confidence  :•— pfMie  facie,  at  leasts 
there  seemed  a  disinclination  on  their  part 
to  negpciate,  whieh  would  authorise  the 
House  to  interfere.  All  that  was  known* 
of  the  operations  of  mtnisterr,  in  thiff  cam*' 
paign,  was  their  adherence  to  a  measure 
of  spoliation  and  robbery,  and  an  attempt- 
to  establish  a  new  great  power  in  the 
North,  the  policy  of  Which  was  eittreraely 
questionable ;  yet  they  called  upon  par- 
liament, not  only  to  continue  its  confi* 
denoe,  but  to  vote  thetti^  five  millions  more 
of  the  people's  money. 

The  Amendment  was  then  put  and  ne- 
gatived without  a  division :  after  which 
the  original  question  waa  carried. 

PaOTBST  AGAIUST  THS  IBJBCTIONOF  TBB 
AstEMDMBNT  TO  THE  AdDRBSS  FOR  A  VoTB, 

OF  CasDiT.]    The  following  Protest  was> 
entered  on  the  Journals; 

"  Dissentient' 

**  "Firati  Because  the  Amendment,  if 
adopted,  would  have  left  his  Majest^^s  go- 
vernment unfettered  by  any  opinion  of 
this  House 'as  to  the  time,  the  terms,  or 
the  mode  of  treating  for  peace. 

''Secondly,  Because,  in  our  presenV 
state  of  imperfect  information,  a  humble 
but  firm  representation  of  our  hopes,  that' 
no  opportuhity  for  negociation  misht  be 
improvidently  neglected,  iappeared  both 
prudent  and  necessary,  when  we  were  call- 
ed upon  to  extend  our  coQfidence  to  per-* 
sons,  who,  during  a  period  of  unexpected 
success,  had  giten  no  public  proofs  of  m 
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dispoaitioo  to  restore  the  inTalaable  bless- 
ing of  peace. 

**  The  disestrotis  retreat  of  the  French 
armies  from  Russia  last  winter  seemed  to 
afibrd  an  opportunity  of  negociating  with 
dignity  and  success,  and  no  overture  made 
to  the  emperor  of  France  at  that  period 
has  been  communicated  to  parliament,  nor 
any  reason  publicly  alleged  for  not  re« 
sorting  to  such  a  measure.  It  would  then 
.have  been  easy  to  devise,  and  honourable 
to  propose  such  conditions  of  peace,  a^ 
without  humiliating  the  pride,  or  inter- 
fering  with  the  internal  government  of 
France,  would,  if  acceded  to>  have  secur* 
ed  the  independence  of  all  powers  direct- 
ly or  indirectly  allied  with  his  Majesty, 
and  would,  if  rejected,  have  exposed  to 
the  indignation  of  Europe  the  unjust  pre- 
tensions of  the  enemy.  Prudence  and- 
magnanimity  concur  in  recommending 
moderation  in  the  hour  of  success,  and  the 
truth  of  this  maxim  is  painfully  proved  in 
the  present  melancholy  consequences  of 
an  opposite  system  of  conduct.  The 
omission  of  all  public  overtures  for  peace, 
and  of  all  distinct  declarations  of  the  ob- 
ject of  the  war,  has  obviously  enabled 
our  enemy  to  recruit  his  armies,  to  animate 
his  people,  and  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  by 
imputing  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies 
designs  which  it  was  convenient  to  his 
purposes  to  suppose,  but  which  it  was  the 
interest  and  duty  of  hjs  Majesty's  govern- 
ment, by  the  most  public  ana  unequivo- 
cal acts,  to  disclaim,        Holland. 

Lauderdale.^' 


HOUSE  OF  COJB^MONS. 

Ihiesday,  June  29. 

ViCTOALLEBs'  BiLL.]  Mr.  Roso  moved 
the  order  of  the  day  for  the  third  reading 
of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Crokcr,  after  a  few  observations  of 
the  same  tendency  as  he  urged  ligainst  the 
report  being  received  last  night,  moved 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  this  day 
three  months* 

Mr.  Itose  said,  that  if  this  Bill  should  be 
thrown  out,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
public  to  receive  their  beer  in  a  less 
quantity  than  one  gallon.  He  should, 
however,  if  that  was  the  case,  move  to- 
morrow for  leave  to^  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Act  of  Geo.  1,  in  that  respect ; 
but  he  hoped  the  House  would  save  him 
the  trouble,  by  passing  the  present  Bill. 
*  Mr.  Croker  sscid,  he  hoped  the  House 
\irould  put  an  end  to  this  question,  by 
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throwing  out  the  present  Bill,  which  was 
nothing  but  m  squabble  about  pewtef  pots. 
The  publicans  wished  to  throw  the  ex- 
pence  of  tbe^  from  their  own  shonlders 
on  those  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  people, 
who,  from  long  habits,  had  obtaincid  a 
relish  for  their  humble  beverage  in  pewter 
vessels  ;  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the 
House  should  interfere  to  prevent  thea 
from  enjoying  what  they  deemed  a  consi- 
derable comfort  He  bad  also  another 
objection,  which  was,  that  if  this  Bill 
passed,  it  would  tend  to  drive  the  lower 
classes  into  tipling-hooses ;  for  if  they 
could  not  drink  their  favourite  liqoor  oat 
of  pewter  at  their  own  homes,  they  wouhf, 
of  course,  be  driven  to  seek  for  it,  where 
alone  they  could  find  it,  io  the  pnbltc 
houses. 

Mr.  Rou  thought  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  would  have  the  direct  contrary  efirct 
from  that  stated  by  his  hon.  friend,  of 
driving  the  lower  classes  into  tipling- 
houses.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  preseot 
Bill  would  pass^  as  the  Act  of  Geo.  1,  to 
prevent  publicans  from  sending  out  porter 
in  less  quantity  than  a  gallon,  was  in  fall 
force,  and  if  this  Bill  were  rejected,  the 
publicans  were  determined  to  enforce  that 
Act.  It  was  as  much  for  the  interests  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  as  for 
those  of  the  publicans,  that  he  wished  this 
Bill  to  pass. 

Mr.  WhUbread  said,  the  wish  of  the  pub- 
Iicau9  was  not  to  be  obliged  to  send  out 
their  porter  in  pewter  pots;  they  were 
willing  to  send  it  out  in  pots  made  of  block 
tin,  which  was  equally  clean  and  neat  in 
their  appearance,  as  he  had  shewn  by  spe- 
cimens which  he  had  last  session  produced 
to  the  committee  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Pcd  objected  to'the  Bill  as  an  ob- 
ject of  legislation,  deminimu,  which  parlia- 
ment ought  not  to  enter  upon;  He 
thpught  the  House  should  shew  their  dis- 
approbation of  it  in  a  marked  manner,  by 
at  once  rejecting  the  Bill,  which  woold 
otherwise  be  brought  in  from  session  to 
session,  to  the  great  waste  of  the  time  of 
the  House.  Besides,  if  it  were  really  the 
fact,  that  the  public  preferred  drinking 
their  porter  out  of  pewter  pots,  he  could 
not  conceive  on  what  grounds  the  House 
should  interfere  to  prevent  them  firom 
doing  so. 

Mr.  Marryat  objected  to  the  Bill,  as  le- 
gislating in  matters  of  taste;  and  he  could 
see  no  good  reason  for  so  doing. 

Mr.  W.  SmmM  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
Bill,  as  tending  to  promote  the  morals  of 
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the  younger  part  of  the  peoplci  grefrt 
ntnnbers  of  whom  were  tempted  to  steal 
chose  pewter  pots^  and  if  that  temptation 
were  taken  away,  it  would  in  bit  opinion 
be  productive  of  considerable  good. 

,  Mr^  Goldboum  was  against  the  Bill»  as 
being,  in  his  opinion,  unworthy  the  serious 
attention  of  the  House. 

A  division  then  took  place.  For  Mr. 
Croker's  Amendment  35 ;  Against  it  52. 
So  that  the  Bill  was  lost  by  k  majority  of  S. 

Local  Tokbns  Bitt;}  On  the  motion 
Ibr  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill, 
•  Mr.  GrenfeU  rose  to  offer  some  observa- 
tions on  the  copper  local  tokens;  He  said 
these  had  been  productive  of  much  incon- 
venience in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
which  was  in  great  measure  owing  to'tine 
wretched  state  of  (he  copper  coinage  of 
the  country.  '  Many  tradesmen  virere 
obliged  to  take  the  bad  halfpenee«and  not 
being  able  afterwards  to  pass  them,  were 
compelled  to  sell  them  as  base  metal  at 
8i/.'per  lb.  S(?fteeD  of  the  good  penny 
pieces  weighed  a  pound,  and  it  took  fS  of 
these  halfpence,  so  that  their  loss  was  the 
difference  between  16  and  75.  He  thought 
bowever,  he  could  propose  a  remedy  that 
Was  practicable,  easy,  immediate,  and  ef- 
fectual. This  was  the  entire  suppression 
of  the  local  copper  tokens,  and  to  stop  the 
circulation  of  what  were  called  old  Tower 
balfpence,  which  were  a  constant  source 
of  temptation  to  counterfeit  that  species  of 
coin.  -  He  hoped  the  government  would 
take  the  subject  seriously  into  considera- 
tion, in  preference  to  his  doing  so ;  but  if 
tbey  did  not  do  it  eairly  in  the  next  ses- 
sion, he  certainly  would. 

l%e  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  the 
evil  mentioned  by  the  bbn.  gentleman  had 
already  atttacted  the  attention  of  govern- 
ment,-and  was  now  under  consideration. 
Inquiries  had  already  been^  made,  but  it 
was  not  yet  determined  how  to  proceed. 

The  Bill  wasibed  read  a  third  ttmeand 
passed. 

AseissE  OP  Bread  Bill.]  On  the  mo- 
tion for  taking  into  further  consideration 
the  report  on  this  Bill, 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  said  he  thought  it  ^ery 
wrong*  that  a  Bill  of  this  importance,  whiiph 
considerably  affected  the  lower  classes  of 
the  people,  and  interfered  with  the  duty  of 
the  magistraies  throughout  the  country, 
ahould  be  attempted  to  be  passed  at  this 
late  period  of  the  session.  He  was  by  no 
means  of  opinion  that  the  Bill  should  never 
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pass ;  but  he  thought  it  should  be  printied, 
with  the  tables  annexed,  and  circulated 
through  the  country  during  the  recess  of 
parliament,  so  that  all  descriptions  of  per- 
sons might  be  able  to -form  a  due  opinion 
of  it. .  This  would  only  defer  the  measure 
a  lew  months,  and  then  it  might  be  made 
to  answer  the  ends  proposed.  He  there- 
fore, moved  as  an  amendment,  "  That 
the  report  be  further  considered  this  day 
three  months/' 

Mr.  Hutkiison  differed  with  the  hon  gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down.  The  ques- 
tion was,  whether  the  law,  as  it  now  stood, 
did  not  subject  the  baker  to  sell  bis  bread 
without' a  fair  remuneration?  If  thfswaa 
the  case,  and  the  act  of  parliament  on 
which  it  rested  had  been  in  force  fifty 
years  without  any  alteration,  he  thought 
the  House  ought  to  interfere  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
bakers,  in.  doing  which  they  would  only 
be  shewing  a  due  consideration  to  a  very 
respectable  and  valuable  body  of  men. 
He,  therefore,  opposed  the  amendment; 
,  Mr*  F.  Lewes  contended  that  the  mea- 
sure had  been  fuUy  discussed  in  the  com* 
mittee  to  whom  the  petitions  of  the  coun- 
try bakers  had  been  referred.  All  the 
country,  bakers  did  not  petition  for  the 
Bill,  but  those  only  where  the  allowance 
made  to  them  was  inadeeuate. 

The  Report  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Bill 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time  on  Thurs- 
day. 

Motion  REePECTiNO  the  Importation 
OP  Cotton  Wool.]  Mr.  Alderman  J<-  - 
kinh  in  rising  to  bring  forward  his  motion; 
on  this  Rofoject,  said,  he  had  flattered  him- 
self^ that,  previous  to  this  time/  b'lw  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  would  have  done  some- 
thing onr  this  meastire.  He  supposed, 
however,  they  had  delayed  doing  so  to 
afford  an  opportunity  to  the  House  to  de- 
clare its  sense  on  the  subject.  •  The  ob- 
ject of  hi^  motion  now  would  be  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  American  cottoa' 
during  the  continijrance  of  the  war.  To 
induce  the  House  -to  adopt  such  a  mea- 
sure, he  was  persuaded  it  would  only  be 
necessary  tor  him  to  advert  to  the  peti- 
tions which  had  been  presented  to  the 
House  on  the  subject.  He  had  himself, 
on  a  former  night,  presented  a  petition, 
signed  by  upwards  of  250  most  respecta- 
ble merchants,  importers  of  cotton,  stating, 
that  notwithsunding  the  war,  large  quan- 
tities of  American  cotton  were  imported 
iato.this  country,  direct  fktoi  the  United 
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StaCetk  And  notvitliataadtiig  omt  hmtmg  at 
present  a  sufikieat  u^pfly  on  oov  haiiM«» 
received  frota  the  BraatU  and  from  aur 
owa  eoleniet.  k  WotUd^  perkepe,  W  iMd> 
«kal  the  Wtocjkade  of  the  Aneticaa  porU 
weaid  prevent  Iha  falare  impent  of  Ant* 
fican  cotton.  He  wta,  howeaer*  prepaied 
to  pvove,  that  krf>a  (|uatoliiiei  had  foand 
thett  way  into  tlH*  ooimtry,  natwIUwtaodp 
mg  that  blockade ;  and  ha  now  calM  od 
the  House  to  adopt  such  a  OMaaure  as 
•hodd  in  ^tare  pre?ettt  the  ehialdy  fpom 
deriving  fesoareee  from  thlie  diflpoaing  of 
their  stapfe  caaimodky,  and  «a  enconrace 
anr  own  eoloaiee  and  «^,  hy  taking  tba 
aoMon  which  ww  wan^  fioir  anr  conenaip*- 
lion-  §nm  ihem ;  it  would  be,  he  can* 
tended,  particdafly  dcairable  to  encatt^ 
rage  the  growth  of  cotton  in  India,  which, 
be  wae  conrinced,  if  properly  faelered, 
would  famleh  a  supply  fally  ndeqaate  to 
our  wants.  The  Hd«M  wcmM,  perhapt, 
be  sarpriaed  when  ha  staled  U  aheas,  thai 
there  were  at  preset  in  the  Caammy't 
warehoaasa  apwarda  af  25,oeo,OOOlbB.  ^ 
cotton  ansold,  and  thai  apwards  of 
SO.OOa^OOOlbs.  had  bean  aoM  besides  to 
manufacturers  He  then  adverted  lo  sew 
varal  other  petitions,  and  panicdarly  to 
one  from  the  cotton -sphmara  of  Paisley, 
in  which  the  petitioners  prayed  the  Honaa 
to  prevent  the  iaaportatioB  of  Anerioan 
cotfoii  durmg  the  war,  on  the  grounds  of 
the  impoHcy  of  receiving  irom  ibem  the 
raw  material,  whilst  they  refused  admi»> 
sion  to  our  manofactored  goods :  since,  if 
Iheiy  relbsed  to  lake  manMctored  goads, 
Ihey  aMMl  be  paid  in  specie,  and  wa  were 
Ihns  supplying  them  with  the  sinews  of 
war :  whilsi,  on  the  contrary,  ^  Branik 
took  oar  nuuMifaclarad  goads  in  rstnm  fsr 
iHa  raw  material  tiken  firam  tfaein.  AM 
these  reasons,  the  honoarable  nMetman 
•bsarved  would,  he  h<^d,  indaoa  aba 
Ibmse  to  adopt  the  maasnre  which  be 
waald  conclade  with  recomosending'.  It 
might  be  said,  by  excluding  the  Amert- 
can  cotton,  we  should  risk  navhig  a  snffi- 
cfent  avpply  for  oor  neceashiea^  in  his 
•pinion,  tbefe  was  no  room  ftr  auch  ap- 
prehensions. The  consumption  in  nnr 
manufactures  was  about  75,OOOiOOOlba. 
annoally,  or  abont  i,500,000]bs.  per  weak 
Now  we  bed  at  present  on  hand  upwards 
of  86,000,00(Mb8.  we  conid,  in  six  muntba, 
receive  a  sappty  of  40,000,0001  be*  from 
the  Brazils,  and  in  the  same  period,  our  own 
colonies  would  produce  as  20XK)0^000lba. 
to  which  might  be  added  easfmlaupplita; 
and  we  miglu   thns  look  iMHsard  ta  « 
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sopply,  aa  at  pflMent  an  haad»  liar  tm» 
yeans.    The  boft^  aldaamaa  then  nrtaartaiU 
alaoi  ta  'the  pciilion.lirom  thaoMBttf 
!  rers  and  aatrahaiats,  af  the  eitjf  of  i 
which  was  wall  anMudad  ta  the  €< 
lien  ia  Ums  tta>tsa>     whicb  aUted.  ikat 
they  had>  aotiaii  anflkiaut  far  a  poav'a 
consumption,  that  th^  aoaU  prasMaa  ft 
saftciMia  ^aimlity  (ar  the  use  af  oar  ipa- 
nnfeciuaa^  and  heipe^  far  tba  prniaatoiaa 
oliiietteneai,     Ua  than  took nR>ti«a  «f  lb* 
resolution  of  the  merchants  of  Glasgow^ 
whiab   aMdedk    that  ahe    ka^tfrtaunsi  of 
American  tmiam  aaioaiitad  to  tba  wmm  off 
a  miUion  a«d  a  half,  which,  if  aliawcrf  to 
tnlta  place,  whik  thay  refused  to  edmk 
oar  asannfaetnres^  waairi  be  aaabli«g  than 
tncai*ry-  on  the  anar  against  oa  wtih  tha 
specia  sanL4ofla  this  cauntrjF,  while  th^ 
l»era  dinressii^  as  ta  the  nimast  of  thair 
paasar   by  thair  non^importatMiL  of  oan 
manafiactiKas^    He  rend  a  copy  of  a  Umk 
itani  a  aecy  oansiderahie  mamftMranrar  i« 
lAncaftUr%  wbioh  stated  that  the  Bourboa 
cotton  v«as  aapabl  e  af  haing  nsed  to  greaa 
advantage  in  oar  wannfactnwas;   ttei  iff 
anconragaaaeai  wme  ^ven  to  the  ce 
of  our  oam  hbndi^  wa  mtgbt  ¥ory  i 
hope  ta  camy  on  oar  manmctnraa  ^ 
oat  iia  use  of  Antecifiao  oaMon  at  nU{ 
that  he  had  of  lata  lessened  <be  gnantiiy 
^wry  nMitoria^y,  and  aowdid  aatnsanaaaa 
than  40ftlb^  ^'  A  markan  cotaMi  par  weak. 
Tha  hon.  oldeamM  aaiid,  Umt  in  oedor  ta 
pemady  the  af^ik  jtod  disadrantM^a  n4nch 
he  had  enooMeated,  ha  shoald  niai  moa% 
"  That  the  Act  4a  €M.  S,  c.  159, 4o  par* 
mit  diarmg  the  OGOtinnanca  of  hoslilitaa^ 
and  until  six  months  ofier  the  rafiflanian 
of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace,  tha  iaipaa^ 
tati^n  into  €raat  Beitain  and  Isdaad^  ii^ 
natural  vessalsk  tram  ataites  inooMty  aahh 
hia  Majes^,  ofaostain  goods,  waraa,-aad 
roerohandiae-;  and  -to  ampotaer  hia  M^ 
jesiy,  by  Glider  in  conncil,  to  prohibit  tha 
expoatatioh  of  oappaa,  and  to  parmift  ihn 
'    framai 
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not  in  amity  with  his  Majesty^  of 
goods,  arares,  and  merchandiae,'*  might 
be  aead ;  sod  seovidly, ''  Thai  tbia  Boasa 
Willi  rcashio  ksaif  into  a  oomaMttae  of  iha 
whole  House,  to  conndar  of  so  aMM»h  «i 
the  said  Act  as  relates  to  the  laaparting  of 
ooitda  wool  in  ooatral  Aips.'^ 

Mil.  Pmh^  enpseasad  hia  eamast  hapa» 
that  belbre  the  ilouseahoukl  agraaaothn 
motion,  they  would  go  into  tha  examinn^ 
taon  of  theevidoace  neoassaay  to  nstnbJish 
tha  tnaUi^f  lile  paaiiians  adranead  hy  Ikn 
tta  did  not  vishan 
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fff^  wtff  f/fpmilkm  to  the  pimoM  n««^ 
mtm  bttt  rtNti"  alMie  wkieh  iBi{^.mp«tar 
to  be  foande^  in  experimee  md  mx^. 
Mid  iM  WS8  coiiviuuDd  toAt  itw  tfbiiirdtty 
m  hmb  pMposkioD  vfuofd  be  dleuily  9110 
eaiirfbetoriiy  eMubKslitd  by  Buy  iiic|iniy 
adequate  to  the  import«Rce  of  l!he  raljject. 
Ao  ellemoQ  had  been  made  to  the  artttle 
of  InthgOy  but  ahheugh  a  ccmiP^itroD 
existed  between  the  indigo  of  Aaertca 
and  the  Bast  Indies,  and  the  raprrtority  of 
file  latter  was  admhted.  no  hiterfierence 
was  deemed  necessary  by  the  Tegislatore 
fcr  its  pecoilar  protection.     The  cotton 
imported  from  Amerrcf^  When  compared 
with  other  importations,  appeared  to  stuid 
hi  a  sinHar  sitoation.    The  hon,  aMerman 
bad  stated^  that  be  b^d  petitions  from  the 
aptnners  and  manofticturers  tif  Mrsley, 
Mi  he  had  himself  presented  pietljcioiis 
from  the  spinners  and  mamNj^cttfrers  of 
Paisley  ^gain*  the  measure,     When  an 
argn ment  was  drawn  from  the  hifl(h  price 
of  cotton  in  ikroor  of  the  motton,  n  AooYd 
in  fkimess  be  recollected,  Yhaft  dming  tbe 
crxistenceof  thetrigh  price*  oor  manofac- 
tttrers  had  been  enapled  to  supply  the 
continent.     He   did   not,   het^e^er,  ire 
^gged  to  have  h  understood,  comepd 
against  the  high'  price,  bot  against  the 
•aequaltty  of  prices,  which  occasioned 
considerable  inconvenience    and    injm^. 
The  hon.  alderman  talked  of  making  the 
requisite  paymems  in  specie,  but  the  idea 
was  not  conformable  to  fact,  and  the  actual 
state  of  things,  for  we  had  ho  way  of  pay- 
ing bat  by  the  safe  of  oor  mantrfaCtores. 
He  fdt  himseff  justified  in  maintaining, 
that  no  obstacle  rtiould  be  raised,  no  im- 
petfment  thrown  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
the  raw  material  for  oorsd?es.    ft 'was  in 
hn  mind  the  best  mdHe  of  4>«:0Tiding  for 
the  induMry  of  the  natron,  and  die  wants 
of   oar   na|neroas   manafacturers.     The 
principle  opon  whidh  the  blockade  of  the 
continent  had  been  framed  and  was  con- 
Cfnoed,  could  by  no  argnment  or  inge- 
iraity  be  tortured  into  a  reason  vhy  we 
Aotfid  deprive  ourselves  of  Hbe  power  of 
benefiting  our  own  manufacturf^  and  trade. 
1[  the  ouestion  were  maturely  consideredi 
h  wodd  ajpmear  that  we  were  bound  to 
encoqrage  nie  importation  of  American 
Cotton.    tJpon  the  consumption  of  it  vast 
mimbeci  were  dependent  for  employment 
and  subsistence ;  and  he  wontd  ask,  was  it, 
not  worth  the  sedoos  inquiry  of  the  House 
to  ascertain  the  means  by  Which  so  great 
and  indusuious  a  population  could  exist 
dntil  new  meaoa  m  aupplying  the  raw 
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miMermI  w^re  provided }  Ha  concluded 
by  hnplorhig  the  Rouse  nt>t  raiAity  t^ 
atopt  the  motion  bemre  them,  bot  to  pro- 
ceed to  its  consideration  with  all  the 
baoidedge  which  might  be  obtamed  from/ 
the  exahiinatton  or  evidence,  and  the 
statement  of  iacu. 

Mr.  ^h(frge  £ffiii  said,  tlmt  in  discussing 
the  merits  A  the  measure,  the  state  of  out 
own  colonies,  their  privations    and  dis* 
tresses,  leoght  not  to  escape  the  attention  of 
the  House.    They  were  obliged  to  send 
into  the  ports  of  this  countrv  a  very  con- 
sidert/ble  pait  of  their  productt,  and  the 
rttom  they  expected  and  received,  was 
protectio|(i  and  seohriiy.    They  were  de« 
privei  of  t|ieir  ciiorce  of  markets  by  this 
system,  tind  ttrerefore  they  were  deprived 
of  the  means  eqfo^ed  by  ail  thriving  setr 
tlemems,  of  deriving  ah^  proifiis  from  in- 
creased and  improved  coltrvation.    It  was 
wjetl  known,  tha(t  they  had  been  severely 
distressed,  and  ft  was  also  well  known,  that 
they  depepded  ig^on  the  contiouaoce  of^ 
trade  with  America.    When  they  applie4 
for  relief  by  the  opening  of  some  other 
channc/lsof'^  trade,  they  were  told  it  vas 
impossible,  and  Chat  with  respect  to  Ame- 
rica,  no  relaxation  of  ^e  system  of  policy 
adopted  by  the  British  government  cooU  ^ 
be  allowed*     Thev  had  consequently  soN 
fered  in  a  materiaf  degree.    He  ceitahily 
did  not  con^plain  of  t%e  system  of  policy 
putftued  hy  our  j^overnment,  with  regard  to 
America,  but  he  had  to  compUin  of  the 
partiaft  relaxation  of  that   system.    jK^ 
doubt  coi^ld  exist  ^  the  fact,  thafst  xhif 
time  we  were  in  possession  of  a  j^eataifa^n- 
dance  of  the  raw   material.    The  only 
question  was  that  of  prici) ;  and  from  th^ 
statements  made  by  the  worthy  afldennian^ 
it  appeared,  that  the  lowest  price  did  not 
force  a  saAe.    If  the  government  were  sin* 
cere  in  ftidr  dcMire  to  shot  up  ihe  ports  of 
America,  and  rf  it  w^s  obvious  thtitt  our 
blockade, of  the  American  coa^  was  not 
etifeciual,  we  evidently  bad  in  the  measure 
proposed  to  the  .House  an  tfoxiliarry,  which« 
he  thought  mrnisters,  to  he  consistent  with 
their  own  plans  and  declarations,  w^re 
bound  to  support.    He  should,  therefore* 
give  the  motion  his  cordial  assertt. 

Mr,  Marry (U  maintained,  that  the  pre- 
sent supply  of  cotton  was  very  confli<^era« 
ble^  and  that  the  quantity  in  iianA  and  on 
the  way  home  mijgtft  be  fairly  calcujat^ 
sufficient  to  last  fbr  two  years.  When  it 
was  also  considered,  ifhat  it  ipight  be 
raised  in  almost  every  one  of  our  own  ,is- 
laada^it  seemed  mhogetherjiBaiccoontablf 
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that  any  appreheogions  should  b*  enter- 
tained  from  the  adoption  of  the  motion. 
Economy,  he  admitted^  was  a  good  thing, 
bat  to  buy  up  all  that  presented  itself  in 
the  market,  because  the  article  was  cheap* 
was  a  principle  which  could  not  be  borne 
out,  particularly  in  this,  country.  With 
respect  to  the  allusions  which  had  been 
made  to  the  price  of  cotton,  he  had  to  re* 
mark,  that  when  cotton  was  cheap  in  1 811, 
Brazilian  cotton  being  then  at  l'kf.per  lb., 
and  West  India  at  8d.,  the  general  distress 
of  the  manufacturers  was  greater  than 
when  the  price  was  high,  a  vast  quantity 
of  our  manufactured  articles  was  actually 
sold  to  meet  the  pressing  exigencies  of  the 
moment  at  a  very  great  loss,  and  a  grant 
x>f  seven  millions  and  a  half  had  been  made 
for  the  temporary  relief  of  the  sufferers.. 
He  wished  that  every  possible  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  cultivation 
of  cotton  in  our  own  colonies,  and  the  rea* 
sons  were  plain  and  incontrovertible.  It 
required  less  ground,  fewer  hands,  and  was 
calculatiid  more  especially  to  obviate  the 
effects  of  the  Slave  Trade  Bill,  which,  by 
the  inequality  of  sexes,  and  other  causes, 
had  diminished  the  number  of  labourers. 
One  half  the  number  of  hands  would  be 
adequate  to  the  cultivation  of  a  cotton 
plantation,  and  no  night  work,  and  less 
capital,  was  required  in  a  cotton  than  a 
sugar  plantation.  He  was,  therefore,  most 
anxious  for  the  extended  and  improved 
cultivation  of  cotton,  from  a  conviction 
that  it  would  produce  an  amelioration  of 
the  state  of  the  slaves.  Ti^e  policy  of 
America  was  clear  and  undeniable,  and 
could  be  found  not  only  in  her  positive 
acU,  but  in  the  repealed  declarations  of 
Mr.  Madison.  It  was  founded  on  the 
principle  of  esi^racting  from  this  country 
all  its  precious  metals,  and  this  she  at- 
tempted to  effect  by  all  possible  means 
and  pretences.  He  thought  the  motion 
ouf^ht  to  be  adopted,  as  a  measure  of  re- 
striction and  retaliation  upon  America: 
and  if  the  same  line  of  conduct  had  been 
pursued  in  the  beginning  of  the  differences 
which  led  to  hostilities,  it  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  prevented  the  present  war. 
She  had,  however,  presumed  on  our  in- 
dulgence ;  she  had  mistaken  our  character 
as  we  had  mistaken  hers.  She  had  been 
degraded  into  the  tool  of  France  by  a 
series  of  injuries,  depredations,  and  insults, 
which  ought  to  have  inspired  a  different 
feeling,  and  excited  the  true  and  indig-. 
nant  spirit  of  national  pride,  resentment, 
and    honour.     We   were    consequently 
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bohnd  to  provide  for  our  own  warns  by 
the  cultivation  and  raising  of  .*;sn  adequase 
supply  in  our  own  colonies;  and  thus  we 
should  be  enabled  to  prevent  those  acts  oC 
noa-importation  and  non^ntercourse  which 
had  been  directed  against  the  best  interesta 
of  our  trade  and  commerce* 

Mr.  Phillipi  was  astonished  that  any. 
hon.  member  could  possibly  advance  that 
the  high  price  of  the  raw  material  was  nat 
connected  with  the  success  of  the  mana-- 
factore.  He  jmight  as  well  state  that  highr 
wages  were  o(  no  importance  to  it.  1%« 
Americao  cotton  was  between  20  and  SO 
per  cent,  above  the  average  price  of  cotum 
in  tbe.markeu  Was  not  this  alone  a  suf- 
ficient encouragement  both  for  our  colo* 
nies  and  Brazil  ?  Our  own  West  India 
colonies  were  not  sufficient  for  our  sopply. 
What  was  raised  ther«*  was  too  small,  and 
of  inferior  quality.  The  American  crottoa 
was  superior.  The  consequence  of  this 
measure  would  be  to  throw  the  Ai'iierican 
cotton  into  the  continent,  lo  the  great  dis« 
advantage  of  our  manuiactorers.  He  was 
not  averse  to  hostile  measures  against. 
America ;  but  he  was  adverse  to  hostile 
measures  against  Great  Britain,  and  he 
could  consider  the  present  measure  in  no 
other  light*  He  was  convinced  that  the 
East  Indies  had  the  power  of  produ«*ing 
sufficient  cotton  for  the  supply  of  thia 
country  ;  but  there  was  no  necessity  of 
recurring  to  artificial  means  for  that  pur« 
pose.  The  low  rate  of  wages,  and  several 
other  causes,  gave  the  East  Indies  a  great 
advantage  over  America. .  h  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  remove  the  various  impediments 
thrown  in  the  way  of  the  production  of 
cotton  in  India,  which  had  come  to  light 
in  the  course  of  the  late  inquiries,  to  enable 
that  country  to  supply  us  with  cotton. 
It  was  impossible  to  expect  that  our  manu- 
factures could  continue  to  be  exported,  if 
the  manufacturers  were  prevented  from 
having  a  superior  and  a  cheaper  cotton. 
An  hon.  gentleman  had  said,  the  stock  of 
cotton  in  the  country  was  too  great  to 
allow  of  any  apprehensions  of  a  want  of 
supply :  but  though  we  might  have  cottoa 
in  the  country  sufficient  in  quantity  for  a 
year,  it  did  not  follow  ihat  we  had  cotton 
to  suit  every  purpose  for  that  time.  For 
instance,  20  million  lbs.  of  cotton.  It  wu 
said,  had  been  lying  for  some  time  in  the 
India  Company's  warehouses.  This  was 
a  proof  that  this  cotton  was  not  suitable 
to  our  manufactories.  He  should  have 
hoped*  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  would 
have  formed^  some  opinioii  them^eWes  oi| 
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thin  qiietlion.  It  seemed  as  if  they  wtnted 
|o  see  which  party  was  likely  to  prepon- 
derate^ that  they  might  give  their  influence 
at  last  to  ibe  strongest. 

Tiie  CfumcelUn-f^the  Exchequer  deelBrtd, 
that  he  had  never  been  backward  in  ex- 
pressing bis  opinions  on'  this  important 
subject.  The  manner  in  which  his  own 
propositions  had  been  received^  had  in- 
duced him  to  pause,  and  hear  the  argu- 
ments that  might  be  offered.  He  bad 
•eldom  witnessed  a  debate  in  which  opi- 
nions were  ^o  nnsatisfactory  on  both  sides/ 
On  one  baud,  it  was  contended,  that  the 
price  of  the  raw  material  ^as  of  little  im- 
portance to  the  manufactories:  in  support 
of  which  a  reference  was  made  to  the  fact, 
that  the  manufactures  were  nerer  in  so 
depressed  a  state  as  when  the  raw  material 
was  at  a  low  price.  But  why  did  this 
happen  ?  The  manufactures  were  not  de- 
pressedk  because  the  material  was  at  a  low 

Erice;  but  the  latter  fell  to  a  low-price, 
ecause  the  manufactures  were  depressed : 
the  trade  being  so  cramped,  that  the  ma- 
nufacturers were  unable  to  purchase  the 
raw  materia],  but  at  a  rate  at  which  the 
importer  was  compelled  to  sell  it  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  arguments  wer"^ 
extraordinary.  It  was  contended,  that  if 
any  obstructions  were  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  importation  of  the  raw  material  from 
America,  or  any  increase  caused  in  its 
pric*e  by  additional  duties,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  manufacturers  of  this 
coiHitry  to  enter  into  any  successful  com- 
oetition  in  the  continental  markets :  /acts, 
however,  disproved  this  statement.  Ever 
eince  the  opening  of  the  markets  on  the 
continent,  in  short,  wherever  British  ma- 
nufactures had  not  been  kept  away  by  mi- 
litary Tiolence,  there  they  had  been  most 
successful.  The  increase  of  our  exporta- 
tion within  these  few  months  past  had 
been  almost  incredible  :  nor  was  this  to 
be  considered  as  strange ;  for  what  conti- 
nental country  could  be  expected  to  con- 
tend successfully  with  us  in  this  important 
point  ?  In  most  of  the  countries  on  the 
continent,  there  were  high  duties  on  the 
importation  of  cotton  ;  and  .the  state  and 
nature  of  the  war  rendered  the  prosperity 
of  their  maufactures  impossible.  He  was, 
therefore,  persuaded,  that  whatever  regu- 
lations parliament  might  see  fit  to  make, 
we  had  nothing  to  apprehend  on  the 
•core  of  rivalry  on  the  continent.  His 
opinion  was,  that  at  present  it  would 
not  be  wise  in  parliament  to  interfere  in 
Ibis  ipreat  cjuestion.    The  opposition  which 


his  own  measure  had  (encountered  in  (ha 
House,  tOffether<with  the  opinions  of  many 
respectable  manufacturers,  had  induced 
him  to  withdraw  his  proposition.  Mothing 
that  had  occurred,  induced  him  to  belie.ve^ 
that  the  substituted  measure  of  a  blockade 
would  fail  of  success  :  but  if  it  should  ur.» 
ezpectedly  fail,  other  means  might  be  • 
adopted  next  session,  which  would  have  a 
subsidiary  operation,  in  eilecting  the  de- 
sired object  Were  the  measure  now  pro- 
posed adopted,'  the  consequences  would 
be,  not  that  no  American  cotton  would  bet 
imported,  but  that  a  less  quantity  would  be 
imported.  A  depot  would  be  establislted, 
from  which  the  cotton  would*  be  brought 
to  this  country,  in  vessels  having  the  Bri* 
tish  flag ;  and  the  additional  expencea 
would  fall  either  upon  the  gro|Pver  in  Ame«« 
rica,  or  upon  the  consumer  here,  or  ba» 
divided  between  them.  That  the  addition 
of  2d.  or  $d.  per  pound,  which  might  ba/ 
occasioned,  would  have  much  efieci  oOi 
America,  it  was  difficult Jto  believe.  In. 
this  view  of  the  subject,  however,  he  still 
thought  that  the  imposition  of  an  addi-; 
tiooal  duty, as  proposed  by  himself,  would: 
be  the  preferable  mode  of  proceeding** 
This  would  perform  distinctly,  and  in  a: 
simple  manner,  what  the  measure  nowi 
proposed  aimed  .at  doing  in  a  circuitoaa. 
and  less  efficient  way.  Another  atrong 
objection  which  he  felt  to  the  proposiiioOf 
was,  that  the  duration  of-  tbe  measure  waa 
not  to  depend  on  the  act  of  the  British 
parliament,  but  on  the  policy  of  the  Ame- 
rican government.  It  was  very  important 
that  all  the  circumstances  should  not  ba 
placed  out  of  the  power  of  parliament,  and 
lefl  at  tbe  direction  of  a  hostile  govern-* 
ment.  Kespecting  importations  from  the. 
East  Indies,  it  would  at  least  require  twO( 
or  three  years'  experience,  before  a  trade 
with  so  distant  a  country  could  be  aafely. 
left  to  its  own  protection.  The  political 
reasons,  as  to  leaving  a  trade  so  long  out. 
of  the  hands  of  parliament  as  was  pro* 
posed,  were  deserving  of.  consideration. 
On  the  whole,  he  thought,  that,  in  tha 
present  advanced  state  of  th^  session,  it 
was  much  better  to  let  the  question  rest, 
and  to  wait  the  events  of  another  season,; 
and  the  effects  of  the  blockade  of  tbe. 
American  ports.  If  it  should  appear  next  ^ 
session,  that  any  subsidiary  measure  was 
rendered  necessary,  the  House  would  be 
more  able  to  come  to  a  discussion  of  the . 
subject,  and  the  sense,  of  the  country 
more  correctly  ascertained.  He  concluded 
with  moving  the  previous  question* 
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Mr.  €kamk%  wM,  thai  «M  hm^  agi^t 
iAmi  toffieiem  h^i  oeconred  10  keejp  the 
mmd  of  g#f  eroawai  in  c«Mi4€rftble  deoht, 
Ch#u0h  the  line  appetfed  lo  he  now  «r- 
rtfed  at  wbkeh  iit  mittd  otrght  to  be  made 
«|i.  He  undemood  hii  right  hoii.  friend 
to  hate  DO  meatore  to  nropose ;  but  thtft 
he  oppo«ed  the  worthy  atdermaa's  molio»i 
and  wished  to  pfot  an  end  to  the  agitation 
of  ihe  qoMtion.  It  would  be  idle  to  lup* 
pose,  that  on  soeh  a  subject,  any  plain 
aimple  principle  woold  be  sofBcient  to  lead 
to  a  conclusion.  True,  it  was  advantage^ 
oas  to  go  to  market  where  raw  material 
waf  cheapest ;  but  cromed  and  ampliat«d 
as  the  question  was  with  oar  colonial  sys* 
tem»  that  principle  could  not  be  applied 
10  a  state  of  things  like  the  present,  it 
^ertalflly  did  tfot  seem  fair  to  circumscribe 
our  colonies  ih  many  respects  and  not 
allow  them  to  procure  the  supplies  they 
wanted.  This  might  be  either  right  or 
wrong;  but  no  simple  principles  would 
apply.  £Tery  thing  in  which  so  many 
fteliiigs  and  interests  were  engaged  must 
be  decided  upon  by  the  peculiar  circum* 
Minces  of  the  case;  Hon.  gentlemen  had 
eSpressed  a  desire  to  press  upon  America, 
approfed  of  the  blockade,  and  hoped  #»r 
oar  perseTerance.  But  what  was  to  be  its 
^Aect  ?  To  do  that  which  the  hon^  mem- 
bar  ffff  Glasgow  deprecated  ;  namely,  to 
alop  tfhe  importation  of  American  cotton, 
sAid  raise  its  price.  Some  were  lor  the 
bknkade,  because  ^»ey  thooght  it  rneffi- 
ciant  for  the  objeou  which  H  professed. 
They  f»ere  agarn^  any  measure  wbtdi 
night  prerent  the  drippings  and  atrain- 
iBJi^  4f  the  cotton  trade*  if  he  might  so 
expKis  himself,  from  finding  thenr  way 
bore.  The  operation  of  any  salutary 
neasurca  wooki  go  to  complete  the  object 
di  tfhe  blodcade;  not  merely  as  against  a 
beIHgerent,  but  ta  itaip  the  gtDwth  and 
prodoce  of  cotton  tn  America,  and  to  in« 
fliot  aome  retaliation  on  America  for  her 
probibitbns  against  os.  Wbcftfaer  this  was 
right  or  wmrg,  h  was  not  necessary  to 
argue  with  urtmt  who  supported  the 
blockade,  and  tret  opposed  subsidiary 
nwasures  m  its  ara.  Those  who  said  there 
should  be  no  Mockadoi  ought  to  say 
op^ly,  that  if  it  prevented  the  introduc- 
tion of  American  cotton,  it  was  idle ;  diai 
the  blockade  was  ajpiinst  their  inieresti, 
and  ought  to  be  raised;  and  that  cTen 
during  war  a  ssffe  passagei  ought  to  be 

E anted  Tor  tbeir  cotton  to  this  country. 
eEed,  tlhef  ouj^to  say, «  Be  it  known 
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aia^epabdentapoayav.'*  ThafaOaadih 
aifantage  la  a  setiM  syiiam,  that  oilMr 
plaoes  woaM  know  what  la  redtoo  apoa, 
and  what  encouragement  was  aflbrded  ta 
them  by  the  btoemle,*  comparing  ita  pra- 
i»ble  efects  with  the  ohancei  of  ita  era- 
sion.  He  objected  to  that  part  of  Che 
worthy  alderman's  provisiotts  whicb  rea- 
dered  his  measure  commensunrte  with  tfas 
policy  of  the  American  goremment ;  and 
did  not  fix  upon  a  certain  period  of  tton^ 
since  that  would  tend  to  discoursige  oar 
own  growers.  Some  time  should  be  fixed; 
say  two  or  three  years  for  instance,  ^lis 
was  due  to  our  own  colonies.  Ibe  efl^ 
of  the  present  motion  was  to  consider  the 
4Sd  of  ttie  King,  to  prerent  importation  in 
neutrals, — so  far  to  restore  the  NaTifatton 
Act.  That  alone,  though  aidrag  the  block* 
ade,  would  not  be  sufficient.  The  utmost 
effect  was  to  catch  what  might  come  away 
m  spite  of  the  blockade,  and  to  regutata 
how  it  ithould  be  brought  here,  k  was 
said  that  if  prohibited  here,  it  woold  yet 
find  its  way  here,  through  continental 
means.  Then  make  the  blockade  actual ; 
and  make  the  cotton  find  its  way  to  a  neu* 
tral  country,  "only  by  Britidi  ves^ela.  As 
there  was  a  general  concurrence  aa  to  the 
blockade,— a  measure-  which  was  cTen 
extolled,— be  had  ^no  concern  with  any 
general  broad  principles,  but  must  asaome, 
that  it  was  established  for  the  shutting  op 
of  American  produce  in  America.  That 
was  actually  contended  for  by  thoaa  who 
said,  **  Go  no  forther.**  The  whola  ques- 
tion deserred  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  and  be  should  vote  for  going  into 
Che  committee,  as  presenting  the  most 
effectual  mode  of  coming  to  a  satisfactory 
decision. 

Mr.  F.  Hobnu&n  said,  the  worHhy  alder- 
man had  not  proposed  the  most  desirable 
made  of  efiecting  his  object :  therefore  he 
was  not  bound  tn  consistency  to  support 
his  motion.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the 
worthy  alderman,  in  the  oifficuttiea  that 
ministers  had  found  In  the  way  of  saii^o 
ing  affl  parties.  Indeed,  he  belieTed,  for 
hhnsetf,  in  sudt  cases  he  should  be  moat 
likely  to  be  right  when  be  satisfied  none. 

Bir.  Si^jhm  cordiany  agreed  in  tliB 
riews  of  sereral  aaemtMsrs,  but  regretted 
that  he  was  unprepared  for  the  preaeaa 
m<nion,  at  so  hite  a  period  of  die  seasko. 
By  the  law  of  war,  trade  could  Aotbe  car- 
ried on  with  Americh  eacapt  by  royifl 
license.  The  Act  of  the  45d  only  gasa. 
power  to  the 'King  in  coandlto  legaliia 
huporutions.  The  general  narigatioa  lawa 
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ppabibiled  itAfKntalieii,  «BMpi  ia  ^or  emu 
sliipf,  or  Uie  M^  ai  ptMW  wlMct  tha 
coaimodkiM  i«f¥>PlAd  §rctw.  If  ihc  Aci 
«U(ib(9ri«ed  other  aUerc<mcst»  k  iP«nl4  be 
agc«M«»onia^v  H«  thouglit  tht  <^iilti* 
TalkkM  «^t  Ui  oar  Wcat  IndUa  ialaait  highly 
inaporttnt  lo  o«r  foneral  in4creaia»  aai  a 
happy  accoBUBodaiMyi  of  the  ayatem  ki 
fiuroQT  of  the  tlaira  liade  aholttkiB.  The 
cttltara  of  cottaa  ren«ired  ooly  a  ptopor* 
tioB  of  one  lo  three  negraes,  compared 
wkh  ^Mt  of  ai^ar,  lottead  of  a  Inaaat' 
abie  aioptalMy,  the  namber  of  alai et  waa 
k^t  «p  in  the  cett«a  plaDlatieiii,  as  was 
proiied  by  the  eeidence  respeeliikg  the 
BabaiMa,  wiwre  they  had  even  increased. 
It  ebeeid  he  reaaeeibefed*  ihat  attadMnent 
te  Franoe  m  Ainerioa  was  ehiaAy  hi  the 
southern  states*  wfaeve  the  ooaion  was 
oiAstly  grown.  Banger  was  distant,  since 
it  ssas  declared  that  we  bed  now  cotton 
ennngl^  here  fer  two  years'  ooasanption. 
These  wes  a  fcry  grant  probabilsty  of  sni- 
pnamtien  from  the  East  Indies*  and  Ihem 
the  Branils,  lo  which  we  eonld  send  nur 
own  tnanafactores.  This  wonld  be  for  4he 
interest  of  oor  nMAofaotocen*  who  wonld 
dni4?e  an  equifnleat  lor  a  Kttie  incfeaas 
of  price  in  4he  mw  aoatenal.  He  k>eked 
at  the  blockade  in  a  general  inew.  If  it 
sli^iiped  the  egress,  ao  tt  did  the  ingress  of 
tsnde,  Ihoagh  it  coold  net  entirely  ahnt  ep 
aU  4be  ports,  k  oerlaAnly  prevented  the 
clanAeattne  importation  of  onrnwn  goods 
into>  America.  He  conaidcved  a  psohibi- 
tioQ  mete  eftclnal  than  ablockade. 

Lord  Ouiltntigk  said,  the  anlyeet  in- 
Tolf  ed  a  001^  plication  of  important  eonsi- 
dwnttiens  in  eonunercial  poliogr,  and  ma- 
Dnftctonng  interesu.  He  mart  resist  'the 
motiMi,  not  so  much  on  its  principle,  es 
on  ncooont  of  the  kite  pipind  of  tLs  ses- 
sion, which  was  a  sei^ns  db^eotion,  as 
there  wsa  no  oppovtonity  for  nH  the  par* 
tine  to  protect  their  inlevests.  Had  this 
mnaaasa  otiginaled  with  tlie  worthy  aUer' 
man,  he  thought  be  would  feel  seme  apo* 
logy  doe  for  bringing  it  on  at  this  ad« 
^POAced.  period.  WJuni  bis  right  hon.  friend 
(tbe  Chancellor  of  the  Enciheqiier)  pro* 
posed  hiameesure,  these  was  moch  supsne* 
Deea  nn  the  part  of  those  who  were  now 
^  eager  for  the  adoption  of  tbe  present 
naode.  The  Honae^  appsnsad  then  adeesse ; 
WQ«ld  it  he  candid  to  preas  the  subject 
new?  lie'iapeatad,  that  k  was  the  time, 
aad  nnttihe  pcineiple,  which  he  mainly 
obifeeted  In. 

•Mr.  AirAeai  fspoke  againstitbe  mmliotL 

4Hr  Hr.  Owiis  soppnnad  Jl». 


ing  anr  own  gaawers  and  these  of  enr  aJU 
liesi,  and  4>soooraging  our  enemi^* 

The  House  then  diTidad  on  the  Cha» 
ceJUor  of  the  £xcba«uer's  amendnMntf 
Ayes  ^1 :  Noes  6$.  Mikity  against  the 
Amendnient  4.  The  next  division  wes  oieti 
the  main  qaestionw  ''  That  this  Honse  wUi 
resolvie  iiself  into  a  Comaiittee  of  ihO' 
whole  Honse*  to  cooaidtr  of  so  mnch  «f 
the  said  Act  as  relates  to  the  imperling  of 
ooOon  waol  in  nenlral  ahipa.''  Ayes  43  9 
Nnss  §1,  A  Cmaamittae  waa  aecordingly 
appointed. 

Oaioi^n  IfODona.]  Sir.  VUmms  l^saa 
rase,  pnrsnant  te  his  notice,  to  bring  he* 
foire  the  attentinn  of  the  Honse  the  foresn^^ 
tion«f  aJSeciety  which  existed  in  direct 
ccAiradieUentethelawoftheland.  UedM 
net  foel  it  necessary  to  apeJo^ise  for  the 
latenem  of  the  session,  asitwas  at  all  timee 
the  duty  of  that  Honse  to  wnach  oeer  the 
poblic  peace.  If  new  seoielies  had  lately 
been  foraaad  for  pnrpeees  uns^nlhoriasd  by 
law,  winch  had  annonnced  tbeir  esislencn 
in  the  most  nnblic  manner,  and  had  also  ' 
psotfMilgatee  their  eoles  and  fognlationUi  it. 
was  necessary  to  tahe  oare  that  they  should 
do  no  iiyiry  to  the  poblic  peace  and  tran-. 
•qniUity  of  the  cnimtry.  The  existence  of 
such  soeieties  In  thia  country  wai,  as  he  cei^ 
Qeive4»  dhrectly  in  .opposition  to  a  specific 
Actof  Parliament,  SO <peo.  3,.c.79«  wihick 
passed  in  the  year  1700,  for  the  ^ei^ 


purpose  of  puuing  4s«in  societies  moettnc 
for  political  pnnpeaes*  asul  boimd  to  eack 
other  fay  oaths  and  tests.  This  A^  ea* 
pneasly  mentiennd  dingers  aooieties  exiaU 
ing,  where  unlawfol  oaths  were  admi^ 
Distered,  and  where  the  meaabers  bound 
theaaielws  im  secrecy  and  fidelity,  and 
knew  one  another  by  secret  signs.  It 
then  ptooseded  to  prohibit  the  aseeting  of 
those  societies  by  name*  and  all  etbaww 
the  members  whereof  should  be  required 
to  tidce  any  oath,  test*  or  declaration,  not^ 
authorised  or  ae%oired  by  law,  or  wImoU 
should  be  nsmpesed  of  diSecent  dieiMona 
acting  sepOMiely  from  each  other,  t^ 
this  stalnte»  those  uatbs  were  to  -be  comi^ 
dered  unlawfid,  that  wese  not  arborised 
by  law,  and  seeere  penalties  wove  imposed 
on  persoAs  heoeming  members  of  anek 
societies,  who  in<eeilnin  ea«es  were  UabU 
to  tmnspottatMU  Tbeie  was  a  particular 
clanse  in  this  Bil)»  for  excepting  the  Freei» 
maaan  ledges  firom  the  op«ratieo  of  thie< 
BiU,  on  enndition  of  their  iegisfterin§ 
themeelfes  with  the  .leleak  of  tbe  penee#. 
hnt  thia  ^maeanMMided  .maipnthif  dnan». 
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mini)tion  of  meetings.  Now»  it  appeared 
to  him,  ibat  it  did  not  signify  what  objects 
might  be  in  ?iew,  or  might  be  professed  in 
the  institution  of  the  new  societies  which  he 
•poke  of.  If  there  was  an  oath  of 'secl*ecy, 
and  the  members  were  to  be  bonnd  t6- 
getber  by  secret  bonds  of  anion,  tbosei  so- 
cieties might  be  perverted  to  the  wofiit  of 
purposes,  whatever  were  the  objects  which 
,lhey  at  first  proposed.  A  society  of  this 
nature,  denominated  a  Grand  Lodge,  and 
having  affiliated  societies  carrying  the 
ramifications  of  the  system  throughout  the 
whole  kingdom,  might  be  a  machine 
powerful  enough  to  produce  the  most  iili- 
portant  mischief  in  the  state.  In  the  late 
disturbances  in  the  northern  counties  of 
England,  it  had  been  found,  that  even  the 
friendly  societies  which  had  been  esta- 
blished under  the  sanction  of  parliament, 
for  the  most  benevolent  purposes,  were,  in 
fact,  made  dangerous  machines  for  the 
purposes  of  the  discontented. 

With  regard  to  the  original  institution 
of  the  Orange  Society,  he  should  say  but 
little.  They  originated  in  Ireland.  They 
took  their  rise  there  at  a  time  of  great 
public  tumult,  when  rebellion  raged,  and 
civik  security  was  endangered.  It  was  to 
be  remembered  also,  that  there  was  no  Act 
in  Ireland  to  suppress  or  check  such  so- 
cieties, similar  to  what  existed  in  this 
country;  and,  bearing  this  in  mind,  as 
well  as  the  condition  of  society  from  which 
they  sprung,  it  was  difficult  to  say  how  far 
they  were  defensible,  or  how  far  they  were 
net.  One  part  maintained  that  they  were 
founded  upon  the  acknowledged  principle 
of  self-defence,  and  had  arisen  from  an 
association  for  mutual  protection  against 
the  outrages  of  the  rebels,  while  the  other 
contended  that  nothing  more  decidedly 
contributed  to  the  increase  of  United  Irish- 
men than  the  example  and  influence  of 
the  Orange  Societies.  Probably  there  was 
•ome  truth  in  both  opinions,  though  now, 
when  that  country  was  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative tranquillity,  the  existence  of  these 
societies  was,  he  believed,  highly  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  peace.  Notjvithstand* 
ing  their  professions  of  assisting  the  civil 
power,  every  successive  government  in 
Ireland  had  found  them  rather  obstructing 
than  supporting  its  authority. 

For  the  first  time,  however,  they  were 
now  proposed  to  be  established  in  this 
couhtry,  and  certainly  it  was  impossible 
to  conceive  an  institution  more  ill-^imed 
{n  itself,  or  more  miscbievoot  in  its  ope- 
ralioa.  (Heaobtar!)— ladeliferiogwhat 
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he  bad  to  say  upon  the  subject,  he  vrsbed 
to  divest  himself  of  every  feeling  that 
cbuld  hate  the  remotest  reference  to  that 
great  question— Catholic  Emancipation^ 
which  was  necessarily  so  intimately  blend-' 
ed  with  the  societies  under  const deratioii. 
If,  hoivever,  be  were  friendly  to  th«  ten* 
timents  that  held  these  societies  together 
— if  he  were  hostile  to  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics,  he  should  equally  feel  it  hit  duty, 
as  one  anxious  for  the  public  peace,  and 
jealous  of  unconstitutional  associattoos,  to 
seek  every  means  of  checking  them. 
Every  one  must  see,  that  if  these  societiet 
were  permitted  they  would  give  rise  to 
others  of  a  similar  nature,  and  tbos  one 
part  of  the  country  would  be^  arrayed 
asainst  the  other,  with  all  the  jealoasiet 
of  political  faction  and  hatred. 

It  was  fit  to  apprize  the  House  thai 
much  of  what  he  intended  to  say  had  been 
rendered  unnecessary  by  a  proceeding 
adopted,  he  supposed,  by  the  members 
themselves  of  those  societies.  He  nlladed 
to  a  pamphlet  which  had  been  fireefy  dii« 
tributed  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hoose,  con- 
taining the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Orange  Society ;  and  though  he  might 
doubt  the  propriety  of  such  distribntiott 
by  the  officers  of  that  House,  yet  he  would 
confess  it  gave  him  tome  satisfaction,  at 
the  perusal  of  the  pamphlet  would  pot  the 
Hoose  better  in  potsetsion  of  the  main 
facta  be  wished  to  urge  than  could  have 
been  accomplished  by  any  detail*  of  bit 
own.  At  the  time  when  he  gave  bb  no- 
tice, he  had  founded  his  objections  npoit 
another  pamphlet  containing  an  accoont 
of  the  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the 
Orange  Society  ;  and  at  the  end  of  wbicb 
pamphlet,  it  wat  announced  that  a  saialler 
and  cheaper  edition  would  soon  be  pub- 
lished, which  might  be  easily  dispeised 
through  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  It 
was  material,  however,  to  mentioo  that 
there  was  a  great  difference  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  two  pamphlets,  the  latter 
being  apparently'  more  adapted  for  The 
purposes  of  general  circulation,  and  for 
producing  influence  upon  certain  nkinds. 
In  this  pamphlet  the  oath  difien  from  the 
one  in  the  larger  publication,  by  the  fol- 
lowing specific  qualification :-«''  I  A.  B. 
"  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  swear,  of  my 
"  own  free  will  and  accord,  that  I  will 
".  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  support  and 
''defend  the  present  King  George  the 
"  third,  his  hehrs  and  successors,  so  long 
V  as  be  or  they  shall  support  the  Pro- 
^  tettantatcendancyi  ktu"  Wbat  could  be 
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thought  of  such  an  oath  ?  Conditional  al- 
legiance!— loyalty  depending  upon   the 
maintenance    of   the    Protestant    ascen- 
dancy !  terni^  hitherto  unknown  in  this 
country.     What  constrnction  would  ne- 
cessarily be  put  upon  this  oath  ?  Would 
not  every  man  pot  his  own  ?  And  in  that 
case,  might  not  every  one  consider  him- 
self as. discharged    from    his  allegiance, 
supposing    the    royal    assent   should  be 
given,  a^  be  trusted  it  would  be  given,  to 
a  Bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholics.     Such  .would  infallibly  be  the 
result  upon  weak  and  ordinary  minds. 
.    He  next  came  to  consider  the  Oath  of 
^  Marchman  or  Marksman,  for  in  this  as 
well  as  every  other  society  formed  on  the 
model  of  the  iiluminati,  there  were  sepa- 
rate degrees,  more  and  less  deeply  ini- 
tiated in  their  secrets— Both  by  this  and 
the  preceding  oath,  the  memberswears,  that 
he  "  never  will  reveal  either  part  or  parts 
"  of  what  is  privately  communicated  to  him, 
^  until  he  shall  be  duly  authorised  so  to 
**  do  by  the  proper  authority  of  the  Orange 
"  Institution.''     In  this   declaration,  the 
iflouse  could  not  fail  to  observe,  that  no 
aalvo  was  made  for  legal  examination  or 
inquiry  in  a  court  of  justice.    Another  in- 
stance in  which  the  two  pamphlets  dif- 
fered, occurred  in  the  secretary's  oath; 
for  while  in  the  former  one,  the, path  re- 
lated merely  to  keeping  safe  the  papers 
belonging  to  the  lodge,  and  declaring  that 
he  would  not  lend  the  seal  so  that  it  might 
be  affixed  to  any  forged  paper,  &c. ;  in  the 
latter,  the  oath  included  a  declaration,  that 
be  (the  secretary)  *'  would  not  give  any 
copy  of  the  secret  articles  of  the  lodge, 
nor  lend  them  out  of  the  lodge,  ^c." 
Here,  again,  was  manifestly   an  illegal 
oath,  as  it  openly  set  aside  the  authority 
of  the  law,  and  the  power  of  a  court  of 
justice,  and  an  avowal  that  there  existed 
further  regulations  than  those  now  printed 
and  communicated  to  the  public. 

He  would  next  refer  to  the  means  which 
were  provided  for  establishing  those  so- 
cieties over  the  whole  country.  It  ap- 
peared that  Orange  Lodges  met  regularly 
in  London,  Manchester,  Birmingham, 
Liverpool,  Norwich,  Sunderland,  Dover, 
Chelmsford,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Shef- 
field, Bury,  Halifax,  Exeter,  Plymouth, 
Chester,  Cambridge,  Coventry,  Oldham, 
and  many  of  the  smaller  towns.  The 
publisher  of  the  pamphlet  also  (Mr.  Stock- 
qale)  was  the  person  to  give  any  informa- 
tion respecting  the  days  of  meeting, 
names  of  the  masters,'  &c,  to  any  Orange- 
(VOUXXVL)  ' 


man  or  person  desirous  of  becoming  one. 
Provisions  likev^ise  were   made  for  esta* 
blishing  district    lodges,    and    regiments 
being  considered  as  districts,  the  masters 
of  alt  regimental  lodges  were  to  make 
half-yearly  returns  of  the  number,  name* 
8lc.  of  the  members  of  their  lodges  to  the 
secretary   of  the  grand   lodge.    And   in 
these  military  lodges,  (in  defiance  of  all 
discipline)  officers,  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers and  privates  were  to  meet  on  a  foot* 
ing  of  equality.    The  expences  of  the  so- 
ciety were  also  provided  for,  though  in 
what  those  expences  could  consist  was  no 
where  intimated,  except,  indeed,  from  one 
regulation,  which  decreed  that  no  member 
should  receive  any  pecuniary  aid  for  lava 
suits  incurred  from  party  spirit ;  whence 
it  was  inferable,  that  aid  and  support  in 
all  other  law  suits  would  be  given.     The 
organization  of.  those  societies  was  an- 
nounced in  all  the  papers,  and  especially 
in  those  known  to  be  under  the  controul 
of  government ;  accounts  respecting  them. 
were  constantly   circulated    in   dilFerent 
parts  of  the  country,  and  extracts  of  theic 
proceedings  were  copied  from  the  provin- 
cial prints.     With  such  evidence  before 
him  he  ponlJ  not  doubt  the  existence  oC 
these  lodges — names  of  high  rank    had 
appeared  among  those  of  the  members, 
and  had  appeared  without  any  contradic- 
tion ;  and  it  became  the  imperious  duty 
of  that  House,  therefore,  to  check  the  evil 
in  its  growth.     He  was  aware  it  might  be 
said  in  opposition  to  the  motion  which 
he  intended  to  submit,  that  they  could 
not  proceed  without  more  evidence  before 
them  than  the  unauthorised  statements  of 
an   anonymous  pamphlet :   a  committee* 
however,  to  enquire  into  what  evidence 
might  be  produced,  seemed  to  him  highly 
necessary.     If  nothing  was  done,  those  i  n- 
stitutions  migHt  acquire  such  vigour,  and 
make  such  progress  during  the  recess,  that 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  put  theui 
down  at  all.     It  was  the  duty  of  the  House 
to  make  further  inquiry,  and  if  necessary 
to  address  the  crown,  that  it  would  direct 
the  law  officers  to  take  proper  measures' 
fbr  suppressing  these  illegal  associations. 
He  had.no  doubt  the  existing  laws  would 
be  found  sufficient ;  but  if  they  were  not, 
the   hands   of  government  ought  to    be 
strengthened,  to  enable  it  successCully  to 
oppose  a  system  fraught  with  so  much 
danger  to  the  constitution;  a  sort  of  wi^ 
pcrium  in  ii/hperio,   an   organised   society, 
with  inferior  lodges  regularly  reporting 
their    proceedings    to    a   superior    im^ 
(SB) 
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Among  the  mrtnes  of  high  rank  to  wKttt 
he  bad  aliuded,  there  were  fome  hteloag- 
hig  to  the  aermy ;  bat  if  any  one  thing 
coald  be  more  subversiTe  of  all  difcipiiae 
than  another,  it  wat  the  inthniiiction  of 
•ecret  societies  among  the  militarj^*  This 
would  be  trae  of  any  sach  inititntion^, 
fhimed  for  whatever  parpose ;  bat  it  wai 
more  particularly  trae  of  inch  as  had  po- 
litical objects  for  their  basis.  He  wonld 
not  detain  the  House  any  longer,  bat 
should  conclude  by  mormg,  ''That  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
existence  of  certain  illegal  societies  onder 
the  denomination  of  Orangemen." 

Mr.  Baikitnt  was  not  sarnrised  that  the 
jloblication  alluded  to  had  attracted  the 
tttentioti  of  the  hon.  gentleman,  and  he 
koped  the  motion  would  be  of  use  eten  to 
tkkt  parties  themselves,  whom  he  looked 
npon  as  having  involved  themselves  in  a 
breach  of  the  law,  however  intolantarilv. 
He  would  wish  tf  warn  them  against  the 
ft fBcolties  in  which  they  might  involve 
themselves.     Keeping  out  of  view  the 
principles  upon  whicn  they  acted,  and 
looking  only  to  what  was  contained  in  the 
pamphlet;  looking  at  the  publication  as  a 
code  of  laws  by  which  a  certain  nomber 
tf  persons  boond  themselves  he  was  pre« 
pared  to  go  the  length  of  nying  that  they 
nad  rendered  themselves  amenurfe  to  the 
law  as  it  tftood,  and  that  the  Hoose  might 
fake  op  the  subject,  as  tending  to  «  breach 
of  the  principles  of  the  constitution*    It 
was  impossible  to  say  to  what  porposes 
such  societies  might  be  perverted  if  al- 
lowed to  proceed.    With  respect  to  the 
army,  if  such  societies  were  carried  into 
oAct,  "one  must  see,  from  the  practice  in 
tnother  country,  to  what  dangerous  con- 
sequences it  might  lead.    Such  societies  in 
Ireland  took  their  rise  from  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne ;  but  such  an  institution  could  have 
tto  application  to  the  present  state  of  so^ 
eiety.    With  respect  to  the  friendly  so- 
cieties, he  must  have  the  candour  to  state, 
that  they  bound  themselves  by  ah  oath  of 
allegiance,  bv  which  they  bound  them- 
ielves  as  good  and  faithful  subjects  in  all 
particulars  but  one.    It  did  not  appear  to 
him  that  the  constitution  needed  any  such 
support.     With  respect  to  the  military, 
such  institutions  were  certainly  dangerous. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  they  were  amenable 
to  the  law.     He  did  not  see,  therefore,  the 
smallest  occasion  for  the  interference  of 
parliament.     Some  irritation  might   arise 
from  an  enquiry  such  as  that  proposed. 
It  would  be  rather  a  delicate  matter  to 
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caR  HefMTO  the  House  sodi  pMieftHi  ^maat 
Meome  their  own  accoser&  ha  ttm 
larger  potyllcation  alluded  to,  he  aiidto^ 
ftood  the  IHih  code  of  the  Orange  soeife« 
ties  war  conttimed,  and  the  English  code 
in  the  other.  He  did  noV  know  if  Mcil 
was  the  case*  Bt  hoped,  howeTer,  that 
what  was  said  would  prevent  the  neeet- 
shy  of  ^oiry.  He  thought  tias  beat 
thing  they  could  do  would  be  to  paa»  to 
the  other  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Simri  WcrO^  said,  that  this  siAJeei 
was  not  to  be  contemplated  as  a  mere 
breach  of  the  law,  which  might  be  punish^ 
ed  in  any  of  our  couru^f  justice,  bat  the 
principle  of  the  societies  themselveaongl* 
to  be  condemned  with  the  utmost  sererity; 
He  was  in  doubt  whether  the  better  mode 
would  not  have  been,  to  have  treated  these 
Oran^  dabs  with  silent  contempt,  and 
their  intemperance  wouM  soon  have  pnt 
a  period  to  (heir  existietice.  He  equally 
disapproved  of  societies  of   d    contrary 


tenaency;  those  who  met  and  dined  to- 
gether, and  claimed  exclusively  the  title 
of  Friends  of  CiTil  itod  Iteligioas  liberty. 
He  censored  severely  the  late  proceedingt 
of  (he  Cathdfe  committee,  hostile  to  theit 
own  object,  said  dis^ttng  even  to  their 
friends.  The  resolations  of  the  CtftMie 
biahopi  were  «tilf  more  disgraeefil,  and  if 
the  Citholic  Bill  bad  been  now  before  the 
Hmise^  (hey  wookl  see  sufllcient  to  indnce 
them  tb  insist  upon  a  cladto  giving  to  the 
King  the  veto  to  thehr  nodtinatibn. 

Snr  Ecfirjf  MmtgmHoy  said.  He  hoped  he 
might  be  excnsed  for  reading  the  following 
extract  of  a  letter  he  had  lately  receiTel 
from  a  most  respectable  itnd  intelligettt 
resident  magistrate  in  the  coonty  of 
Donegal : 

«•  My  dear  Sir  Henry;  June  ♦,  idfS: 

"  A  most  hoftible  aftkir  took  place  here 
on  the  20th  olt.  (at  Carrowkeel),  in  con* 
sequence  of  a  dispute  between  two  Pm^ 
testants  (Orangemen)  and  two  Catholics,  i 
few  days  previous,  coming  ft-ottt  the  fkir 
at  Meiford.  An  immense  body  of  die 
latter  assembled  in  the  fair  of  Catrowkeeft 
and  about  three  o^clbck  in  the  day  oM 
of  the  Protestants,  whose  land  lies  near  f» 
the  fair-place,  was  seen  in  his  field,  and 
the  whole  body  of  the  fair  instantly  mslie^ 
forward  and  pursued  him  into  the  houses 
which  they  surrounded,  and  probably 
would  have  broken  open  and  taken  hit 
life,  but  h\i  neighbours  and  friends,  also 
Protestanu,  and  who  had  received  intima- 
tion of  the  intention  of  the  Catholics  to 
beat  themrat  the  fimv  if  Uiey  met  thea^ 
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and  if  not,  iQteoded  to  beat  tbom  at  their 
own  hotiMs— had  .prepared  themselyes 
with  arms  and  aome  ammoiiition*  went  to 
the  relief  of  (heir  friends,  and  wbep  they 
came  within  s\ght  of  the  bouae»  which  was 
sorroanded  by  this  immense  muUitade» 
they  fired  some  shots,  not  to  injure,  but  to 
intimidate ;  this  brought  against  them  the 
jury  of  this  mob^  and  they  were  pursaed 
and  drifen  with  stones  into  their  houses, 
which  were  set  on  fire,  and  three  of  them 
in  attemptii^  to  make  their  escape  from 
the  flames  had  their  brains  dashed  out ; 
three  of  the  opposite  party  were  also 
Jiilled,  one  by  a  shot  and  two  others  by 
bayonets,  when  attempting  to  force  into 
the  houses  on  the  people.  One  man  who 
aet-fire  to.the  houses,  and  three  others  wbo 
are  sworn^positively  to,  as  being  aiding  in 
the  murders,  are  in  gaol,  and  I  think  must 
be  all  hanged  at  the  next  assizes. 

'*  A  sullen  gloom  has  spread  over  the 
Catholics,  whilst  the  Orange  party  are  in* 
flamed  with  indigmuion  and  ire  at  the 
barbarity  of  the  deed ;  and  I  much  fear 
that  arflame  of  discord  will  burst  forth  that 
will  not  be  easily  allayed.  The  magis- 
trates here  are  on  the  alert,  and  their 
unanimity  and  concord  will,  I  trust,  pre- 
Tent  much  mischief.  We  are  to  have  a 
meetiqg  on  Wednesday  next,  at  Ramil- 
«ton. 

Here,  continued  the  hon.  baronet,  .are 
nine  valuable  li?es  lost  to  the  state,  who 
might  have  fallen  in  a  better  cause :  six 
in  the  riot,  and  three  who  will  pay.  the 
forfeit  of  their  lives  to  the  ofiended  laws  of 
their  country,  and  in  a  county  where  a 
public  execution  bad  not  been  known  for 
many  years.  He  said  it  was  the  pride  of 
the  county  to  reflects  that  when  other  parts 
of  Ireland  were  in  rebellion,  the  county  of 
.Donegal  was  loval  and  ei\joying  perfect 
tranquillity,  and  it  remained  so  until  the 
vevival  of  the  Oraqge  clubs  among  them. 
Jt  was,  I  think,  in  the  year  1809,  that 
.about  50  Protestant^  of  a  very  low  de- 
«acription  resolved  to,  what  is  called  '<  walk 
Jn  procession,''  with  the  Orange  flags  and 
paraphernalia  of  their  society,  through 
the  populous  town  of  Letterkenny,  several 
.miles  distant  from  their  habitations,  which 
^town  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  Catholic^, 
And  in  which  there  never  before,  .as  far  as 
I  am  informed,  had  an  Orai^e  procession 
Jbeen.  The  consequence,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  was  that  all  the  Ca* 
^jthoUcs  in  the  town,  men,  women,  and 
children,,  met  ihem  in  the  suburbs,  that  a 
i^^adfifl^sogySSe  e wied^and  ^hat  after  much 
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blood  haf)  been  apilt,  the  Orangemen  wero 
obligpd  to  return  home.  The  consequence 
of  this  attempt  has  been  .to  rouse  the  Ca- 
tholic feeling,  before  that  moment  at  res^ 
and  that  the  whole  Catholic  population  of 
the  county  formed  themselves  into  a  ge- 
neral confederacy  to  oppose  the  .Orange 
party ;  that  oaths  and  pledges  were  given 
to  each  other,  I  belie? e  most  dangerous  to 
the  interest  of  the  state  :  and  that  since 
that  fatal  period  all  confidence  has  been  at 
an  end  between  two  sects  who  formerly 
lived  together  in  brotherly  affection.  Sif 
Henry  said  the  nobleman  lately  appointed 
to  the  high  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  bad 
an  arduous  duty  to  perform.  He  had  not  ^ 
the  advantage  of  high  birth  and  exalted. \ 
rank  to  support  him;  but  he  trusted  ho 
would  shew  an  example  of  sobriety  to  the 
country,  and  that  when  he  visited  the  in- 
terior  of  the  kingdom  we  should  not  hear 
of  '*  midni|;ht  orgies,''  of  songs  and  toasts 
tending  to  mflame  one  part  of  his  Majes^'a 
subjects  against  the  other. 

Mr.  Ptd  rose,  and,  with  considerable 
warmth,  observed,  that  the  hon.  baronet 
would  have  done  better  to  have  practised 
what  he  recom'^mended,  and  have  kept  to 
his  subject,  instead  of  going  out  of  his  way 
to  cast  a  most  unfounded  insinuation  on 
the  character  of  the  nobleman  at  the  head 
of  the  Irish  government.  No  governor 
had  ever  shewn  a  more  firm  determination 
to  conciliate  all  parties,  and  to  set  his  face 
against  all  improper  combinations.  H^ 
couU  mention  several  instances  of  his  re* 
sistance  against  the  spread  of  an  illiberal 
party  feeling :  he  had  last  year  disbanded 
one  corps,  because  they  had  manifested  some 
dissatisfaction  at  their  commanding  officer 
for  signing  a  Catholic  petition.  Such  was 
the  conduct  of  the  nobleman  who  was 
accused  of  giving  inflammatory  toasts  at 
his  midnight  orgies.  He  felt  he  ought  to 
apologise  to  the  House  for  having  condes- 
cended to  notice  what  had  fallen  from  ib^ 
hon.  baronet  on  this  point ;  as  to  what  he 
had  said  regarding  orgies  and  revels,  he 
should  leave  it  unanswered,  as  unworthy 
of  reply.  ^ 

Mr.  M'Nttughien  insisted  that  theseso^ 
cieties  had  been  absolutely  necessary  in 
Ireland,  for  the  preservation  of  the  loyal 
subjects  of  tit  King  against  rebels*  and  hp 
thought  that  it  would  be  extremely  sevena 
if  the  39tb  Geo.  3,  passed  against  traitors, 
should  be  applied  to  the  liege  subject^  of 
the  King.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  had 
been  uttered  upon  this  subject,  and  secreyi 
were  coi}]ured  up  that  had  no. reality i  \aj^ 
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Would  always  support  the  Protestant  as- 
cendancy, and  the  descendants  of  the 
princess  Sophia :  if  such  a  man  were  a 
traitor^  he  was  one.  If  this  act  was  to  be 
applied  to  Orangemen,  why  was  it  not  to 
be  extended  to  the  Friendly  Brothers,  or 
to  the  Free- masons,  to  both  of  which  so- 
cieties he  belonged  ?  Whether  he  was  or 
was  not  an  Orange-man,  after  what  had 
been  said,  he  dared  not  confess;  macb 
had  been  said  on  the  subject  of  their  signs, 
but  these  he  conceived,  were  only  used  by 
the  members  to  know  those  who  were  ef 
the  fraternity. 

Mr.  Whithread  wished  the  temper  shewn 
by  the  iwo  hon,  gentlemen  who  spoke 
first  in  the  debate,  had  been  followed  by 
the  other  members  who  bad  taken  a  part 
in  the  discussion.  He  wished  the  hon. 
baronet  had  made  no  allusion  to  any 
orgies ;  but  he  was  surprised  at  the  temper 
evinced  by  the  right  hon.  Secretary,  who 
had  himself  been  the  first  to  use  this  ex- 
pression,  and  had  applied  it  to  arraign  the 
conduct  of  a  pious  and  venerable  prelate, 
(the  bishop  of  Norwich.)  Neither  could 
he  see  any  connection  which  the  present 
question  had  with  the  dinner  given  to  the 
Friends  'of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty, 
The  hon.  gentleman  was  wrong  in  saying, 
that  any  principle  of  exclusion  was  adopted 
to  assemble  that  meeting  :  from  the  nature 
of  the  case,  only  a  limited  number  of  tic- 
kets was  issued,  but  they  were  open  to  all 
•who  chose  to  apply  for  them.  The  noble 
lord  (Casilereagh)  whose  conduct  had  been 
so  praiseworthy  in  the  course  of  the  Catho- 
lic Bill,  had  been  invited.  But  that  meet- 
ing, when  they  had  dined,  did  nothing 
more ;  they  formed  no  club ;  they  took  no 
oath;  they  instituted  no  conspiracy 
against  the  Protestant  faith.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  subject  ought  to  be  dismissed 
in  the  manner  mentioned  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  (Mr.  Bathurst).  For 
were  there  not  persons  of  high  rank  sup- 
posed to  be  at  the  head  of  this  new  asso- 
ciation? Were  there  none  but  unwary 
persons  concerned?  Was  it  Onwary  to 
print  and  distribute  pamphlets?  Was  it 
not  rather  wary  and  insidious  to  publish 
two  distinct  sets  of  pamphlets,  in  one  of 
ivhich,  destined  for  the  more«educated,  the 
conditional  oath  was  omitted  ;  while  in 
the  other,  which  was  to  be  circulated 
•  among  the  private  and  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  the  lower  classes  of  society, 
this  poison  to  the  constitution  was  suffered 
to  remain.  Ought  not  the  House  to  en- 
quire into  this  dark  conspiracy,  calculated 
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to  sever  the  Protestants  from  their  Catho- 
lic  brethren  ?     It  had  been  impudently 
said,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke 
of  York  were  at  the  head  of  these  clubs  : 
in  youthful  inexperience  they  might  for- 
merly have  entered  into  them,  but  were 
they  now  to  be  held  out  to  the  army,  to 
the  navy,  and  to  the  people  at  large^  as 
individuals  patronizing  and  countenancing 
these  worse  than  illegal  proceedings;  these 
outrages  upon  common  decency  and  com- 
mon sense  ?     But  the  members  of  these 
associations    were    to  be   pardoned   like 
school  boys,  because  they  were  ignorant 
of  the  law,  because  they  were  ignorant 
that  they  were  doing  wrong,  and  this  pub- 
lic notice  having  been  taken,  it  was  to  be 
supposed  that  they  would  subside  !     The 
law  of  1799,  when  it  was  passed,  was  exe- 
cuted with  severity,  and  why  was  it  now  to 
be   relaxed :    were  the  robes  of  a  peer 
proof  against  the  sword  of  justice :    was 
there  a  magic  charm  about  the  great  which 
bewildered  the  understanding,  and  made 
that  appear  in  them  a  virtue  which  in 
others  was  an  unpardonable  crime  ?     The 
blood   royal  was  even  polluted   by  this 
charge,  and  far  from  the  promoters  of  this 
system  being  unwary,  in  his  opinion,  they 
were  dark,  designing,  aad  insidious.     It 
was  true  they  were  in  their  actions  con- 
temptible and  grovelling,  but  he  coal^ 
not  consent  that  they  should  creep   out 
uninjured.     It  was  fit  that  they  should  be 
strangled   before    they    gained  strength 
and  numbers;    for  who  would  interpose 
when  parliament  thought  it  unnecessary. 
Great  names  had  been  mentioned  as  con- 
nected  with    these    Orange  clubs:     the 
titles  of  two  of  the  individuals  who  held 
the  first  stations  in  the  kingdom  had  been 
profaned,  by  being  coupled   with  these 
disgraceful  meetings.     He  wished^  he  ex- 
pected, to  hear  a  disclaimer  of  any  soch 
patronage  and  support  being  by  them  af- 
forded, and    that    the   insertion  of  their 
names  was  an  infamous  fabrication.     It 
was  impossible  to  divine  who  might  not 
be  accused.     An  hon.  gentleman  over  the 
way  had  talked  of  secret  signs,  by  which 
he  could  discover    his  associates :    Mr. 
Whitbread   would   be  glad   if  he   would 
point  out  what  members  on  the  opposition 
side  of  the  House  belonged  to  any  of  these 
Orange  associations. 

Mr.  Preston  thought  the  Society  equally 
illegal  without  the  oath  as  with  it. 

Mr.  Canning  said,  it  was  consolatory  to 
reflect  that  among  all  the  digressions  which 
they  had  that  evening  witnessed^no  one  hail 
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branched  into  any  such  anomaly  as  to  stand 
up  in  defence  of  the  innocence  of  the  institu- 
tions which  were  the  Subjectsof  their  discus- 
sion ;  nor  had  any  one  denied  that  those  who 
entered  into  its  full  design^  were  guilty  of 
an  attempt  against  the  peace  of  the  em- 
pire. It  had  been  said,  that  in  Ireland  in- 
stitutions of  this  kind  existed  with  advan- 
tage to  the  state,  and  to  the  defence  of  one 
part  of  the  community.  Without  entering 
into  a  discussion  on  what  side  were  first 
begun  those  violences  which  justified  each 
other,  he  could  recollect  the  sufterings  of 
that  country,  and  did  not  wish  to  introduce 
into  this  part  of  the  empire,  those  symbols, 
watch  words,  or  whisperings,  which  con* 
▼eyed  to  men's  minds  the  idea  that  there 
ivas  need  of  unheard-of  devices,  to  protect 
the  constitution  from  the  inroads  of  those 
whose  object  was  to  overturn  it.  Was  the 
Act  of  1799  founded  on  avowed  intentions  ? 
No.  The  Revolution  Society,  the  Consti- 
^tution  Society,  bore  on  their  faces  no  in- 
tention to  destroy,  hut  to  preserve,  purify, 
and  redintegrate  the  constitution.  Nor 
was  it  in  the  profession  or  even  ifi  the  de- 
ajgn  of  the  Orange  Society  that  the  danger 
existed,  but  in  its  possible  application.  He 
confessed  he  felt  some  indignation  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  had  been 
pressed  on  the  House  by  its  members. 
What  an  aggravation  would  it  have  been, 
while  they  were  passing  the  Act  of  1799, 
if  the  J^volution  or  Constitution  Societies 
had  thrust  papers  into  their  hands  to  show 
the  extent  of  their  proposed  reform  ?  and 
how  much  more  so  if  they  had  begun  by 
saying,  that  the  government  was  untrue  to 
its  trust,  and  that  the  care  of  the  public 
safety  had  devolved  on  the  good  sense  of 
the  nation,  which  they  had  modestly  as- 
sumed to  be  vested  in  themselves  ?  This 
presumptuous,  this  stupid  proceeding,  but 
for  the  contempt  it  excited,  would  call  for 
not  only  inquisitorial  but  vindictive  pro- 
ceedings. But  he  hoped  that  this  society 
needed  only  to  be  noticed  to  sink  into  ob- 
livion, and  he  wished,  therefore,  that  the 
House  should  separate  without  any  deci- 
sion. If  the  hon.  mover  pressed  his  mo- 
tion, he  should  have  his  vote.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  decided  sense  of  the 
House,  and  a  declaration  (which  he  did 
not  doubt  would  be  given,)  from  one  of  his 
Majesty's  ministers,  that  the  law  would  be 
recurred  to,  if  the  association  were  persist- 
ed in,  would  put  an  end  to  this  despicable 
society,  which  if  suffered  to  exist,  might 
ihake  to  its  foundation  this  noble  country. 
Lord  Cauknagh  concurred  entirely  with 


the  riffht  hon.  gentleman  who  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  expressed  his  obligationa 
to  the  hon.  gentleman  who  had  brought 
forward  the  question,  for  the  temperate 
manner  in  which  be  had  discussed  it, ,  It 
was  but  justice  to  the  individuals  who  be- 
longed to  the  asisociation  in  question,  to 
say  that  they  were  not  disaffected  to  the 
sUte,  but  the  Act  of  1799,  which  stamped 
illegality  upon  them,  though  levelled  at 
the  societies,  proceeded  on  the  ground  of 
putting  down  all  such  associations.  But 
associations  were  peculiarly  dangerous, 
when  grounded  on  a  principle  of  exclud- 
ing all  persons  except  a  particular  sect* 
In  Ireland  there  might  have  been  formerly 
some  cause  for  them,  but  they  had  survived 
the  danger.  Such  associations  were  ever 
dangerous,  but  especially  so  when  et^- 
tended  to  military  bodies.  He  felt  it  was 
unnecessary  to  press  the  subject  further, 
and  he  trusted  that  the  feelings  of  the 
country  would  re-echo  the  sentiments  of 
parliament,  and  repress  these  bodies  with- 
out the  assistance  of  coercion  ;  for  he  wait 
convinced  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
would  prefer  the  empire  of  the  law  to  the 
domination  of  clubs  and  associations. 

A  Member,  whose  name  we  could  not 
learn,  animadverted  on  the  priesenre  of  two 
royal  dukes  at  the  dinner  of  the  Friends  of 
Civil  and  Religious  Liberty,  and  protestel 
against  such  conduct. 

Mr.  fV.  Smith  said,  the  presence  of  these 
illustrious  personages  had  no  tendency  to 
make  others  break  the  law.  Every  word 
uttered  by  them  on  that  occasion  was  be- 
coming and  honourable;  especially  the, 
declaration  of  one  of  them,  that  he  was  a 
pensioner  of  the  people,  and  felt  bound  to 
attend  to  their  interests. 

Mr.  Bcnnet  said,  that  the  illustrious  per- 
sons in  question  had  been  specially  invited 
by  the  stewards. 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  in  compliance  with  the 
general  wish  of  the  House  he  should  with- 
draw his  motion.  The  unqualified  dis- 
avowal and  disapprobation  of  the  Society 
in  question  rendered'  reply  unnecej>sary. 
He  hoped  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  be 
alive  to  every  attempt  to  carry  the  plan  of 
these  Societies  into  execution.  As  to  what 
had  been  said  of  the  professions  of  the  So- 
ciety, the  United  Irishmen  only  swore  to 
promote  brotherly  love. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

CoBN  Trade.]  Sir  H.  Paroell,  as  he 
thought  it  impossible  at  the  present  late 
peri<Hi  of  the  session  to  get  a  Bill  through 
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the  Howeu  ibunded  on  Uie  Jtcfpovt  af  ,tbe 
ComiuUtee^  did  not  intend  pursuing  the, 
Aubject  ftjicther  at  present,  though  his  opi- 1 
Aions  remained  unaltered.— Mr.  £ose  re- 
stated hiB  objection  lo  the  Aeport,  Jind  in- 
timated when  brought  -forward  again*  it 
;woald  meet  withconsiderable  resistance.— 
J^fter  a  iew  words  from  ^r.  Peel,  Mr. 
2lorner,  Mr.  WhitbRead,  and  Mr.  W. 
Smith  ;  on  the  motion  of  m  H.  Pamell« 
ithe  consideration  of  the  Report  wB^ouL^ 
poned  to  this  .day  three  months. 

HOUSE   OF  LOR08.  ' 

Ifcdnetdap,  June  30. 
Vaccihation.]  Lord  Barmgdan  rose  to 
jnove  the  second  reading  of  the  Vaccina- 
tion Bill.  The  subject  was  not  exactly  in 
ihe  ordinary  course  of  legislatioo,  but  to 
gay  that  the  House  was  not  competent  to 
legislate  in  this  matter,  was  a  libel  upon 
its  dignity,  and  an  insult  to  its  feelings. 
The  question  was  of  a  distinct  nature*  bat 
jQot  novel  in  its  principle.  The  coarse 
.was  warranted  by  the  whole  history  and 
l>ractice  of  our  legislation.  It  might,  per-, 
haps,  be  said,  that  every  individual  had  a 
jrjght  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  his  own 
j>er8on.and  property.  This,  however,  was 
Aot  the  Jangoage  of  the  law ;  and>  as  a 
|>roof  of  this,  he  referred  to  the  law  by 
li?htch  a  person  who  committed  .suicide 
aivas  denied  the  benefit  of  Christian  burial, 
A  man  might  .also  builj)  a  house,  but, 
though  his  own  .property,  he  could  not' set 
fire  to  it  without  rendering  himself  liable 
to  the  severest  punishment.  With  the 
same  view  he  adverted  to  the  laws  re-, 
4pecting  ^Quarantine,  which  were  con- 
solidated in  the  45th  of  his  ^present  Ma*, 
jesty.  A  British  subject  going  to  places 
jwbere  the  pi  ague  ocoasionally  prevailecf, 
and  returning  on  urgent  business,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  remaining  40<days 
in  some  place  appointed  for  quarantine 
before  he  was  pevroitted  to  disembark. 
The  law  had  likewise  in  other  respects 
provided  s^ainst  the  spreading  of  infectious 
disorders,  as  would  amply  appear  in  the 
^register  of  writs  :  and  lord  Coke,  speaking 
of  the  writs  upon  which  persons  might  be 
imprisonedi  expressly  mentioned  among 
the  number,  the  writ  dc  Ifproso  amovendo. 
The  small  pox  was  unquestionably  an  in- 
fectious disorder;  and  he, read.documentS| 
from  which  it  appeared,  that  owing  to  the 
constant  open  exposure  of  those  who  were 
inoculated  with  the  small  pox,  in  all  the 
itaget  of  the  difiorderi.grjeatjmmt^ers  were 
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in&cied.  Of  the  deaths  in  I^ndcHi,  one 
out  of  every  .ten  vvas  ascribed  to -this  dis«' 
ease.  It  h^  been  also  calculated,  that  19 
the  couGse  of  41  century  the  diaeaae  Jiad 
destroyed  upwards  of  4,500^000, persons ia 
the  United  Kingdoms.  Under  the%^  cir- 
cumstances the  provisions  of  the  present 
Bill  would  be  very  deserving  of  conaidera- 
tion,  even  though  vaccination iiad. not  heeu 
a  perfect  preveiitive,«Hial^ect,  perhapa,  to 
some  of  that  uncertainty  that  almoat  always 
prevailed  in  human  AUairs :  but  he  rested 
the  Bill  on  two  facu — that  the  .variolons 
disorder  was  infectioosi  and  that  the  vacck- 
nation  was  a  complete  preservative.  Tbe 
first  fact  was  notorious ;  and  as  to  the  se^ 
cond,.he  read  a^^portpf  the  Vaccine  Iiv 
stitution,  and  adverted  to  the  ppioions  of 
the. College  of  Physicians  and  Sai;geonsia 
the  capiuls  of  the  three  k'iqgdooui,  inxor^ 
roboration  of  his  statement  ^e  then 
suted,  that  he  intended  to  drqp  twa«clauaqs 
of  the  Bill^  and  toadd  two  or  throe  othecb 
One  of  these  was,  that  whenever  a  fitnou 
was  inoculated,  notice  should  be  #ven  tp 
the  oleii^yjnan  of  the  parish.  .A  nojue 
lord  (Rediesdale)  had  jaid,  that  the  jianH 
ohial  clergy  negkcted  their  rel^iooa, em* 
ployments,  and  sought  the  amusements  .of 
market  towns;  a  charge  that  he  could  jno^ 
from  any  experience  of  his  ownt  think 
very  just :  but  he  should  think  the  clergy 
very  negligent  of  their  duties,  if  thejr 
should  rdfuse  .to  take  it  little  ironhle  in  re- 
gard to  a  matter  of  so  much  consef^venoB 
to  the  health  and  lives.of  their  parishioneaa. 

The  lord  ChanceUar  wished  that  .the 
Bill  should  he  withdrawn  and  another  ^pxe- 
sentedy  as  the  alterations,  confessedly  to.he 
made  by  the  noble  lord  were  more  jm- 
merous  than  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  ibe 
Bill.  As. to  theuotice  to  the  dergyjaan 
of  the  parish,  that  might  be  oUsn  Jt  vei^ 
difficult  matter,  as  perhaps  iie  might  xun 
be  within  H  miles  of  the  ^place  of  reaU 
dence  of  the  pewon  bound  .to  give  the  no- 
tice. He  bad  .no  doubt  the  clergymen 
would  willingly  underuke  any  duty  im- 
posed upon  them,  with  a  view  so  benevo- 
lent as  that  which  the  .noble  lord  enter- 
tained :  but  what  were  they  to.do«  wben 
they  got  this  notice  ?  There  was  nothing 
on  that  point  said  in  the  Bill. 

Lord  Boringdan  agreed  to  withdraw. tlie 
Bill,  but  promised  to  bring  it  forward  nwt 
session. 

Lord  EUmboraitgh  observed,  .that  tbe 
whole  that  was  intended  to  Jhe  done  bar 
this  Bill  fior  the  prevention  of  tbejspcaM- 
ing  of  .iB^i^tiQus  .dis^«S09«  mfg)xi  ijHicm 
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fBi^eaftfy  by  ^e  cotttmoiv  hw.  AH  tlwwe 
,  8y»teadiiig,  or  contribuiiitgf  tte  t!w  spreading 
of  soch  disetftes;  nrigbt  b\ft'int)retedand  mit- 
«iA  with  very  severe  ptiltfrshment.  This  Bill 
ritber  narro^^d'  than  e3ef«Aded  thfe  opera- 
tion of  the  common  Faw.  He  thtfdght  that 
Experiment  nuight  be  tried,  ^a^bfe  comi«- 
dered  that  vaccination  might,  onrtfre#bole> 
da  good,  tbocrgh  Ike  did  not  thinfc  h  a  com- 
fieie  preservative  frour  the  inf^tion'; 
Dot  H  was  so,  he  benered,  for  eight  years; 
or  thereabottts,  and  it  was,  perbaptf,  scrmcN 
I  ticffes  apt  to  ttnrodwce  disorders  iMo  the 
coDtttmtion.  Upon  the  whole,  however; 
be  thought  it  a  good  thing;'  and  ^  a  proof 
of  it,  M  h^  already  vacchiated  eight 
cbildhreff.  With  regard  Co  tbe  provision 
Ibr  potting  a  red  flag  at  the  fops  of  bovses 
irbere  any  of  the  inmates  had  been  inoca- 
lated  wkh  tbe  small  pox,  and  which  might 
be  cati  led.  the  ornamental  part  of  the  BHI,  as 
that  had  been  abandoned,  be  would  say 
nothing  farther  about  it:  but  as  every 
thing  that  was  intended  by  tbe  Bill  was 
much  better  dona  by  the  common  law,  he 
•aw  no  occasion  for  it  at  all. 

Lord  Rkdesdale  poi\i\re\y  denied  bavfng 
made  tbe  charge  against  the  parochiid 
clergy  which  had  been  imputed  to  him. 
l%e  Bill  was  then  withdrawn*. 
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,    Wednesday,  Jum  $Qi 

fiaLtfiSTon  £lbgtio!«  Bill.]  Mr.Bankes 
moved  the  Order  of  the  day  for  going  into  a 
cemmittee  on-the  Bill  to  secure  the  tr^Mlbm 
of  Election  in  the  boft^ugh  of  HeHeston. 

t^iord  A.  Ham^tm  wished  to  cortieet  a 
mistake  respecting  an  opirfion  he  had  for- 
merly eapressed;  whrcb  seemed  to  be  pre* 
T^ent  in  the  Rouse,  and  bad  fottnd  itti 
way  into  most  of  the  newspapers.  When 
be  bad  said  on  that  subject,  that  no  cor* 
mption  coul^  attach  to  the  duke  of  Leeds, 
ke  had  meant  pecuniary  corruption  only ; 
Ibr  lie  was  sure,  and  would  deckre,  that 
tbe  Word '  corruption^,'  inr  its  constitutional 
sentfe,  appFied  to  tbe  whole  transacftiofr, 
and  to  every  person  concerned  in  it.  The 
fiequency  of  these  abuses  he;  boweter, 
attritnited  to  the  remiMfe^  in  the  House 
in  not  punrshing  them  al^^ys  witb  exem- 
pflary  severity.  He  approved  of  the  prin- 
etple  contained  in  the  Bill  of  tbrowhiff  the 
borough  open  to  tbe  freeholders  of  tbe 
hundred ;  but  be  thought  that  a  chuse 
ibouid  be  introduced  by  wbicb  men  tbus 
acquiring  the  right  of  toting,  should  be 
b  possesion  <if  a  freebold  of  lOft  «  year. 
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Tbe  Nlarcpiia  of  TavhioeM  dedared  that 
he  thoogbt  tbe  principle  of  the  Ft  If  ought 
to  be  extended  ffeneralFy  h>  a  system  of 
parliamentary  reform,  and  that  ft  would 
be  advisable  to  tranafer  the  right  of  elec«^ 
tioflr  trbich  had  been  forfeited  by  tbe  bo« 
rooxh  of  Helleston  ta  the  populous  county 
of  York,  rather  than  to  the  hundreds  of 
the  corrupt  borough  itself. 

Mr.  IF.  Smiih  said,  h  appeared  to  him 
that  every  consideration  joined  to  make  it 
necessary  to  take  a  nreasure  somewhat  dif- 
fiereaft  from  that  now  before  them.  There 
never  was  a  ftri'rer  oppOftunity  of  con- 
vhrrcmg  the  people  of  their  wish  fbr  rational 
reform.  He  warmly  approved  of  tbe  supw 
gestion  of  the  noble  marquis^  and  wished 
the  right  to  be  transferred  to  aome  more 
populous  district ;  Comivall  being  already 
represented  out  of  afl  proportion. 

Mr.  Rose  thought  that  the  transferring 
tbe  right  arbitrarily  to  a  remote  part  of  the 
coumry  would  only  lead  to  a  scramble 
and  confusioir,  and  that  it  was  better  to 
abide  by  former  precedents  in  similar 
cases. 

Mr.  ff)/iw  sard,  that  the  Bill  bad  fol- 
lowed the  precedents  which*  existed  in 
caws  of  this  nature,  but  tbe  present  waa 
different  ft-om  former  instances  in  this, 
rhat  in  other  cases  the  corruption  had  beeit 
partial,  whereas,  here  it  was  general,  and 
extended  to  every  one  of  the  five  aldermett 
who  had  the  right  of  election  vested  id 
them  and  in  any  number  of  persons  they 
might  appoint. 

Mr.  Lascelfes  disapproved  of  the  idea  of 
extending  the  representation  of  Yorkshire, 
as  the  expences  of  elections  there  were 
already  too  heavy.  He  conceived  tha^t 
the  time  for  considering  the  state  of  repre* 
sentation  in  that  part  of  tbe  country  would 
be  when  solhe  general  plan  of  reform  waa 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  Wiitbread  said,  tbat  the  proper 
time  for  reform  was  one  that  never  came. 
If  it  was  recommended  in  consequence  of 
the  discovery  of  some  particular  abase, 
then  it  was  put  off  till  a  general  plan  of 
reform  should  be  digested,  and* when  any 
such  plan  was  brought  forward,  tt  was  irn* 
mediately  discarded  as  altogether  danger^ 
ous  and  impracticable.  There  never  was 
a  period  in  which  the  influence  of  the 
crown  had  been  exerted  so  directly  and 
improperly  on  the  dedsiona  of  that  noose 
as  in  the  present  session  of  parfiamenU 
With  respect  to  what  bad  Men  from  tho 
hott.  member  for  Yorksbire,  he  could  not 
nndemiuul:  bow  dividing  the  represenia* 
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lion  coold  increase  the  expenditure  of  the 
candidates,  as  it  arose  entirely  from  the 
nnmber  of  electors. 

Mr/  Swan  said,  if  the  elective  franchise 
of  this  borough,  and  of  Tregony  and  Gram- 
pound,  could  be  transferred  to  Yorkshire, 
be  was  sure  it  would  be  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Brand  said,  that  House  was  the 
proper  tribunal  to  decide  on  the  question ; 
and,  in  his  opinion,  the  suggestion  of  the 
noble .  lord  was  best  calculated  to  cure  the 
evil.  The  powers  of  the  House  were  quite 
adequate  to  suspend  the  powers  of  repre- 
sentation in  places  that  were  corrupt,  and 
he  thought  they  should  do  so  in  the  ((resent 
kistance« 

Mr.  Wilbafarce  highly  approved  of  the 
Bill,  but  thought  at  the  same  time  that 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord  was 
such  as  ought  to  ,be  adopted  on  the  next 
instance  which  might  occur.  He  thought 
it  would  tend  to  a  good  purpose,  if  they 
<were  to  settle  what  places  they  should  as- 
aign  the  right  of  voting  to,  on  the  occur- 
rence  of  cases  like  the  present. 

Mr*  P.  Moore  hoped  the  hon.  member 
who  spoke  last  would  waste  no  more  of 
his  time  or  solicitude  on  the  improvement 
of  Hindoo  morals,  when  he  found  that 
there  was  so  much  to  do  at  home  that  he 
could  not  tell  where  to  beffin.  He  was 
strongly  for  the  extension  of  the  elective 
franchise.  If  Helleston  and  a  half  dozen 
more,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  rotten  Cornish 
boroughs,  were  thrown  into  Yorkshire,  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  said  he  did 
not  mean  to  press  his  suggestion  at  present. 
The  House  then  resolved  iUelt  into  a 
committee  on  the  Bill.  On  the  first  clause, 
which  confined  the  operation  of  the  Bill  to 
Helleston  and  the  adjoining  hundred, 

Mr.  Wynn  moved  as  an  amendment,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  other  hundreds  of  the  county 
of  Cornwall. 

Mr.  Bathwrtt  opposed  the  motion,  con- 
tending, that  the  House  knew  no  more 
about  the  other  hundreds  of  Cornwall, 
than  they  did  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire* 

.  After  a  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Gren- 
&11,  Mr.  Swan,  Mr.  R.  Smith,  Mr.  Las- 
eelles,  Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  P.  Moore,  and  Mr. 
Bankes  participated, 

Mr.  Wynn  said,  that  finding  the  sense  of 
the  House  against  his  proposiUuu,  he  begged 
leave  to  withdraw  it,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing notice,  that  on  the  Report,  he  should  I 
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move  to  vest  the  right  of  representation, 
now  existing  in  the  borough  of  Helleston, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 

Mr.  Bank€$  moved  to  fill  up  the  blank 
in  the  next  clause,  which  related  to  the 
amount  of  annual  freehold  property  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  as  a  vote,  with  the  sum 
of  ten  pounds. 

Mr.  Abercromhy  warmly  objected  to  tba 
departure  from  the  ancient  practice,  and 
moved  as  an  amendment,  to  fill  up  the 
blank  with  the  sum  of  forty  shillings. 

A  long  discussion  again  ensued.  It  was 
contended  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  par- 
liamentary grounds  had  been  laid  for  a 
deviation  from  the  existing  general  quali- 
fication J  and  on  the  other,  that  the  great 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
value  of  money  since  the  establishment  of 
that  sum  as  a  proper  qualification,  justified 
the  proposed  mcrease.  Eventually,  bow- 
ever,  Mr.  Bankes  agreed  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  next  clause  involved  the  oath  to  be 
taken  bv  the  elector ;  it  stated,  that  the 
freehold  property,  in  right  of  which  he 
claimed  to  TOte,.had  not  been  fraudulently 
conveyed  to  him  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Bankes  moved  to  omit  the  wort^ 
'  fraudulently'  as  superfluous  and  impro- 
per. Property  mieht  be  conveyed  to  an 
individual  to  enable  him  to  vote  at  an 
election,  and  yet  the  conveyance  might 
not  be  fraudulent. 

After  some  conversation  between  Mr. 
Abercromby,  Mr.  Balhurst,  and  Mr.  P. 
Care  w,  Mr.  Bankes's  motion  was  agreed  to  ; 
on  an  understanding  that  it  should  b^ 
subject  to  reconsideration  on  the  Report. 

Mr.  Swan  announced  his  intention  of 
moving,   upon  the  Report  being  brought 
up,  that  no  mayor  or  alderman  of  Helles- 
ton should  be  allowed  to  act  as  returning 
officer  for  that  borough.     For  if  a  voter 
were  rejected  by  any  of  these  persons, 
and  he  vras  asked  the  reason,  nittni  was, 
according  to  practice,  the  order  of  the 
day,  while  if  another  voter  in  the  same   ' 
circumstances  were  received  in  support  of 
a  favourite  candidate,  the  returning  officer 
was  questioned  in  vain,  for  mum  was  also 
the  order  of  the  day.     And  if  the  return- 
ing officer   were    t6ld    that    an    appeal 
>vould  be  made  to  that  House  against  his 
conduct,  his  answer  generally   was,    or 
would  be,   "  I  value  not  your  menaces, 
for  I  shall  be  as  well  supported  in  that 
House  as  you  can  be.''    In  fact,  these 
persons,  if  promised   protection  by  any 
great  man,  were  quite  indiSerent   hoir 
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tbsf  acteA.  He  wo«M  therefore  retber 
kmre  ibe  sberiff  of  tb(B  county  appointed 
tbe  retamiog  officer  of  this  boroogb,  be- 
etase  be  was  generally  a  man  of  character 
aiad  property,  more  responsible^  and  leas 
likely  to  act  ender  luidae  ibfleence. 

Mr«  K  Grti^U  vindicated  the  character 
of  tbe  five  aldermen  of  Helleston,  whom 
be  cenceived  to  h«Te  been  attacked  by 
the  learned  gentleasao,  than  whom  be 
Inew  no  eqnid  nembcr  of  indiTidoaU  more 
raneotable. 

The  Home  resemed,  asd  the  Report 
wat  ordered  to  be  brought  up  to-morrow. 

Motion  msspBCTiNo  a  Primtbd  Peti- 
tion FROM  Nottingham  relative  to 
Paruawentart  Rbform.]  Sir  F.  Bvrdea, 
in  rising  to  present  a  Petition,  which  be 
conceived  of  the  utmost  importanc«^  to  the 
iaiety,  happiness,  and  character  of  the 
country,  thought  it  necessary  to  advert  to 
certain  disadvantages  in  which  the  Petition 
was  placed.  It  was  a  .  Petition  from  the 
people  of  Nottingham  in  favour  Of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  one  efifect  of  which  mea- 
aure  would  be  to  prevent  such  scandalous 
proceed  ioffs  as  had  been  described  in  tbe 
course  of  Uiat  evening.  Bot  such  proceed* 
ings  were  not  cooined  to  the  borough  of 
Helleston.  No,  they  were  notoriously 
general,  although,  when  brought  before 
that  House^  no  one  could  be  found  who 
would  dare  to  defend  them*  Yet,  by  such 
proceedings,  and  by  such  boroughs,  was 
the  RMJority  of  what  were  called  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  people  actually  re- 
turned* He  therefore  most  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  sentiments  of  the  Petition 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  he  could 
bot  imagine  any  rational  ground  upon 
which  it  could  be  rejected.  He  had  heard, 
indeed,  that  it  was  obJ4»ctienable  because 
it  was  a  printed  petition,  and  that  on  that 
gronnd  another  petition  had  been  recently 
rejected ;  but  he  h<^ped  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  in  ihe  chair  would  see  reayofi  to 
change  his  opinion  upnn  this  subject.  For 
bow  could  the  circumstance  of  a  petition 
^ing  printed  form  any  substantial  ground 
of  objection  to  its  admissibility  ?  Or  why 
thould  such  a  ground  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  the  subjects'  indubitable  right  of 
petitioning  that  House?  If  any  resolu- 
tion  of  the  House  on  record  sanctioned 
any  objection  of  this  nature,  it  ought,  in 
his  judgment,  to  be  rescinded  by  an  as<* 
lembty,  the  doors  of  which,  according  to 
the  decl:u-ation  of  the  Speaker,  ought  to 
'bo  thrown  Wide  oj^en  for  receiving  the  pe- 
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titioni  of  the  people^-for  receiving  the 
petitions  which,  according  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights^  ought  in  no  case  to  be  obstructed  J 
If,  indeed*  there  were  any  standing  order 
to  support  the  objection  referred  to,  h% 
should  at  once  move  that  it  be  rescinded^ 
But  he  did  not  believe  there  was  any  such 
resolition  or  order.  A  resolution  was,  no 
doubt,  entered  into  by  tbe  parliament,  as 
it  was  called,  of  Cromwell  in  1656,  (for 
which  parliament  he  sopposed  that  Housa 
had  no  respect)  that  no  printed  petitioa 
should  be  received,  but  even  this  resolu- 
tion referred  only  to  private  petitions; 
and  for  tbe  precedent  of  1793,  when  a 
petition  was  rejected  because  it  was  priat«> 
ed,  be  could  entertain  no  respect,  conceiv* 
ing,  as  he  did,  in  opposition  to  those  who 
preached  the  doctrine  of  precedent,  that  tt 
did  not  follow  because  a  certain  thing  had 
been  done  before,  it  would  be  right  to  do  it 
again  without  any  reason  to  recommend 
it.  Now  he  saw  no  reasoa  for  acting  upon 
the  precedent  of  1793,  and  he  could  not 
see  why  that  House  shoukl  be  bound  by 
the  proceedings  of  any  former  House. 
With  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  consi- 
dering that  a  printed  petition  afforded 
more  facilities,  and  was  less  liable  to  mis- 
representation, he  must  think,  that  instead 
of  beinff  objectionable,  it  was,  in  fact,  more 
desirable  in  the  form  to  which  some  cen- 
tlemen  objected.  He  meant  as  to  wna 
and  not  as  to  essence ;  tbe  only  material 
object  was  to  have  a  petition  so  arranged, 
that  the  signatures  could  be  verified ;  and 
he  could  n6t  see  how  such  verification 
was  more  practicable  or  certain  in  a  writ- 
ten than  in  a  printed  petition.  For  these 
reasons,  and  as  several  other  petitions  simi- 
larly circumstanced  with  the  present,  were 
ready  for  presentation,  he  shoaki  feel  it  bia 
duty  to  press  its  acceptance,  if  no  good 
reasons  should  be  stated  againt  his  view  of 
the  subject.  He  therefore  moved  that  the 
Petition  be  received. 

The  Speaker  observed,  that  according  to 
the  practice  of  the  House,  prinked  petitions 
had  been  uniformly  rejected.  An  attempt 
had,  indeed,  been  made  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1793,  to  alter  the  practice,  but  the  sense 
of  the  House  was  decidedly  against  it. 

Lord  C€uilcreagh,  while  he  disclaimed 
any  wish  to  obstruct  the  right  of  petition- 
ing, thought  tbe  ground  stated  by  the 
Chair  a  sufficient  objection  to  tbe  hoti. 
baronet's  motion*  But  a«]other  objection 
occurred  to  his  mind,  arguing  from  analogy 
to  the  case  which  last  oright  occupied  the 
attentk>n  of  the  House,  namely,  that  iiidi* 
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yiduals  should  not  be  eocoarkged  to  or* 
ganwe  ttatemeots  for  the  tignatnre  of 
others—to  print  aiid  circolate  complaiDtt 
through  the  coootry  in  the  form  of  pe* 
titioas — to  transfuse  into  the  minds  of  the 
people  grievances  only  felt  or  imagined 
by  those  with  whom  tbe^  originated,  and 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  ezpreaeed 
by  any  ^portion  of  the  people.  If  the  pe« 
titioners  had  an j[  grievances  to  represent, 
and  seriously  wished  for  the  redress  of 
them,  it  certainly  could  be  no  difficult 
matter  to  sute  them  in  the  customary 
way.  The  obsUcle  was,  in  fitct,  raised  by 
ihemseWes,  who  took  the  vnaecessary 
trouble  of  printing  that  which  it  was 
merely  requisite  to  write. 

Lord  HancUft  saw  no  diSerence  between 
prinud  and  written  petitions^  when  the 
redress  of  grievances  and  the  interference 
9f  parliament  were  constitutionally  sought. 

Mr.  Mm  Smiik  wis  aware  of  the  prao» 
iice  of  the  House  not  to  receive  printed 
petitions ;  yet  he  could  not  perceive  that 
the  ptactice  was  founded  in  that  con* 
aistency  which  called  upon  the  House  to 
listen  at  all  times,  and  with  erery  possible 
>  attention,  to  the  complaints  and  prayers 
of  Uie  people. 

Mr.  Akercromiy  would  throw  the  doors 
of  parliament  wide  open  for  the  reception 
of  petitions  ;  but  be  regretted  that  so 
many  petitions,  and  on  such  triOing  sub- 
iects,  were  now  presented  to  the  House. 
He  thought  it  no  hardship  to  be  obliged  to 
.  write  petitions,  f  As  the  present  motion  was 
intended  to  try  the  question  whether 
printed  petitions  should  be  received  or  not, 
be  would  vote  against  it 

Mr.  Whiibrtad  thought  it  was  much 
better  to  have  many  petitions  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  even  though  frivolous,  than 
^  throw  any  obstruction  in  the  way  of  a 
aingle  petitioner.  If  erery  one  wrote  the 
petition  he  signed,  there  would  be  some 
excuse  for  refusing  to  receive  printed  pe- 
titions ;  but  as  that  was  not  the  case,  as 
persons  so  far  from  writing  the  petitions 
aometimes  never  read  them,  he  saw  no 
reasons  for  rejecting  a  petition  because  it 
was  printed.  In  1 656,  a  period  to  which 
l^e  would  not  look  for  precedents,  the  as- 
sembly, then  called  the  parliament,  re- 
fused to  receive  printed  petitions,  but  their 
resolution  only  referred  to  private  peti- 
tions. He  had  frequently  had  petitions 
forwarded  to  hifti  where  the  signatures  for 
the  convenience  of  the  parties  had  been 
affixed  to  more  than  20  printed  petitions, 
which  hdd  been  afterwards  torn  off,  and 
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the  names  attached  to  one  written  petition: 
sorely  this  mode  was  more  oljiecttooable 
than  receiving  printed  petitioos.  The 
noble  lord  had  conjured  up  an  analogy 
betwoan  those  petlttona  and  the  Orange 
cidbs ;  but  until  the  noble  lord  coold  shew  . 
that  societies  existed  for  the  pnrpoee  of 
obtaining  printed  petitions,  the  analogy 
could  not  be  fairly  said  to  exist.  The  pe* 
titioners  bad  been  blam^  for  wishing  to 
bring  the  question  to  an  issue :  he  tbooght 
they  were  perfectly  right.  There  was 
nothing  disrespectful  in  their  conduct. 
He  had  heard  no  reasons  why  a  printed 
petition  should  not  be  received,  and  he 
round  no  resolution  of  the  House  to  thai 
effect.  He  wished  to  see  the  matter  re- 
doced  to  a  ceruinty,  and  should  vote  hr 
the  motion. 

Mr.  Baikmru  saw  no  difference  upoo  the 
question  of  analogy,  whether  proceedings 
of  this  nature  originated  with  a  club  or  a 
missionary  travelling  through  the  country 
to  canvas  for  signatures,  to  persuade  peo- 
ple toexpress  grievances  which  they  did 
not  feel.  He  bad  no  objection  to  come 
to  a  decision  on  the  subject ;  but  be  pro« 
testsd  against  the  idea,  that  because  no 
resolution  was  to  be  found  rejertinff  printed 
petitions,  such  was  not  the  law  of  parlia* 
ment.  The  petittonea  had  raised  a  wan* 
ton  question,  and  therefore  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  break  through  ito  esta- 
blished usage. 

Mr.  Wywn  declared,  that  it  appeared  of 
little  importance  to  him  how  a  peUtiott 
ori^nated,  whether  the  production  of  a 
society  formed  for  that  purpose,  whether 
the  work  of  a  missionary  who  went 
through  the  countrjr  persuading  people 
that  they  were  aggrieved  and  collecting 
sic  natures,  or  the  spontaneous  production 
ofthose  who  saw  and  felt  whst  they  com- 
plained of;  if  it  approached  the  House  in 
a  printed  shape  it  could  not  be  received. 
He  was  therefore  against  the  motion,  it 
having  ,been  long  ago  resolved,  that  only 
written  petitions  should  be  receiyed.  & 
many  years  practice  he  thought  sufficient 
as  to  the  point  of  form— a  deviation  from 
which  might  lead  to  many  difficultiea. 

Mr.  Cmmmg  said,  that  if  the  petition 
had  appeared  to  have  been  draw^^  np  in 
icnorahce  of  the  customs  of  the  House,  he 
should  have  been  induced  to  vote  for  re- 
ceiving it,  with  a  specific  note  of  its  being 
contrary  to  the  usual  practice.  It  was 
nanecesi^y  to  discuss  whether  the  custom 
was  wise  and  reasonable  or  not ;  for  every 
cowi  bad  a  eight  to  ejcpect  tbat  iti  oirp 
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reffolatioiM  shoold  be  conformed  to.  He 
did  not  conceife  the  pretent  petition  to 
hare  been  dictated  to  mocb  from  a  with  to 
«xpreii  the  feelings  of  the  netitioners,  as 
to  try  the  experiment,  wlietber  a  petition 
Kke  the  present  wootd  be  receired.  He 
fnw  as  anxioQS  as  any  one,  that  the  doors 
of  the  Honse  should  be  open  to  persons 
who  chose  to  apply  to  it  by  way  of  peti- 
tion* Bat  with  this  feeling,  he  conla  not 
see  that  it  was  any  improper  tax  on  per- 
aons  applying  to  the  House  for  redress  of 
gri^rances,  tmttso  long  as  the  doors  of  the 
House  were  open  to  them,  they  should 
condescend  so  far  as  to  conform  to  the 
customs  of  the  House*  On  this  principle 
he  was  for  refusing  the  present  petition* 

Sir  F.  BurdeUt  in  reply,-  declared  him- 
aelf  to  be  satisfied  that  the  petitioners  were 
ignorant,  as  he  declared  himself  to  have 
been,  of  any  determination  come  to  by  the 
House  as  to  the  rejection  of  petitions 
labouring  under  the  informality  objected 
to  in  that  now  under  consideration.  Ai 
to  the  custom  of  the  House,  properly  so 
called,  he  denied  that  there  was  any  such 
as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  now  con- 
tended for.  The  noble  lord  (Castlereagh) 
had  no  objection  to  indiridual  petitions^ 
yet  he  would  oppose  the  general  Toice  of 
the  people,  united  in  one  great  and  im- 
portant measure;  and  would  rather  admit 
their  signatures  when  attached  to  one 
common  petition,  to  which  they  had  not 
been  originally  appended,  than  when 
transmitted  in  a  much  more  authentic 
Aape,  attached  to  printed  copies  of  the 
original  petition  by  which  they  were  ac* 
companied.  Esteeming  the  snbiect  of 
ihe  present  petition  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance, he  gaye  notice,  that  he  should, 
early  in  the  next  session,  feel  it  a  duty 
which  he  owed  to  these  numerous  peti- 
tioners, to  moye,  that  the  sofajeet  ba  taken 
into  immediate  consideration;  and  with 
these  impressions  be  should  equally  feel  it 
his  duty  now  to  divide  the  House. 

The  House  then  divided ;  For  receiv- 
ing the  Petition  1 1  $  Against  it  75 ;  Ma- 
jority 64. 


lAsi  qf  iht  Minoriiy. 


Atherley,  A. 
Brand,  T. 
Bennet,  H. 
Combe,  H.  C. 
Gaskell,  B. 
Moore,  P. 
dsohitOD,  lord  / 


RsDcliffe,  lord 
Ta? istock,  marquis  of 
Western,  C.  C. 
Wbitbread,  S. 

TELLERS, 

Bardetl^,  sir  F. 
Smith,  J. 


East  IiiniA  Ck)iiPAiiT's  CHAaTfta  Bill.] 


Mrl  Gnifitn^  wished  to  know  if  the  noble 
lord  meant  to  press  the  East  India  Bill 
that  night,  as,  if  be  did,  there  wasVi  claase 
to  which  he  particularly  wished  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House,  among  the  many 
by  which  the  Bill  had  been  swelled  and 
made  to  wear  an  appearance  so  different 
from  its  original  shape.  The  clause  ta 
which  he  alluded  was  one  by  which  the 
importation  of  saltpetre  was  confined  to  the 
Company,  and  this  restriction,  if  any  ad*' 
vantage  was  really  meant  to  be  extended 
to  the  ootports,  would  be  one  attended 
with  great  inconvenience  to  private  trad- 
ers, for  this  was  the  only  article  with 
which  they  could  ballast  their  ships. 

Lord  Caukree^h  had  no. objection  to 
postpone  the  question,  provided  the  House 
woQld  consent  to  go  into  it  at  an  early 
hour  to-morrow.  With  respect  to  the 
clause  to  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
had  alluded,  he  had  only  to  say,  that 
whatever  were  its  merits  or  demerits,  it 
had  not  been  suggested  by  the  Company. 
The  question  was,  whether  every  one 
should  be  permitted  to  import  an  article 
that  formed  an  essential  portion  of  warlike 
stores,  or  whether  it  should  be  subjected 
to  regulations  which  might  be  deemed- 
useful  by  the  government.  If,  however^ 
it  should  seem  that  any  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  such  regulations  were  ba- 
lanced by  the  advantage  resulting  to  the 
private  trader  from  havinff  free  access  to 
the  article,  it  was  for  the  House  to  decide 
which  interest  should  be  attended  to. 

The  Beportof  the  Bill  was  then  ordered 
to  ba  brought  up  to-morrow. 

Vote  op  CaBDiT-^AnnaBss  rcspbctino 
Peacb.]  On  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Prince  Regent's  Message  re- 
specting a  Vote  of  Credit  being  brought 
up, 

Mr.  Whiibread  said,  to  save  the  time  of 
the  House,  he  should  only  ofier  a  few 
words  on  this  subject,  and  should  then 
move  an  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
with  the  view  of  putting  his  sentiments  on 
record,  biit  without  any  intention  of  di« 
vidingthe  House.  At  this  time  of  the 
session,  at  this  period  of  the  night,  and 
with  the  wish  for  peace  which  was  now  on 
6>ot,  he  should  not  think  it  necessary  to 
use  more  than  a  few  words.  The  sum  now 
proposed  to  vote,  however,  was  beyond  all 
example,  amounting,  as  it  did,  to  five  mil- 
lions. Last  year  the  vote  was  three 
millions,  but  that  had  been  found  insuffi- 
cient.  The  army  extraordinar ies  this  y eaf 
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were  ezceedinglj   great,    and  bow  the 
House  Was  called  oa  lo  a^ee  to  a  Vote  of 
Credit  great  beyond  all  example*     He 
GOOMderedthe  Toto  infinitely  too  great; 
but  be  bad  no  bope  of  being  able  to 
induce  the  Houie  to  narrow  'tbe   grants 
On  the  first  day  of  the  session   he  did 
move   an  'Address   to   the   Prince    Re* 
gent,  enforcing  upon  hrs   Royal   High- 
ness, and  upon  the  country,  the  expedient 
cy,  when  it  was  possible,  of  achieving  the 
great  work  of  peace.     Since  then  a  great 
oyerlhrow  of  the    ruler  of  France    had 
taken  place,  such  as  could  not  haTO  been 
expected  by  common  means.     He  was  an- 
xious that  this  opportunity  should  not  have 
been  lost,  and  that  it  should  not  have  been 
in  the  power  of  the  French  emperor  to  m* 
atil  into  Che  minds  of  ^he  people  of  France, 
that  it  was  the  wish  of  this  country  to  limit 
the  bounds  of  France  still  farther..    While 
the  emperor  of  France  was  not  able  to 
make  any  effort  corresponding  with  his 
fjormer  military   force   and  reputation— 
when,  in    fact,  he  was  pursued  almost 
i!pithin  his  ancient  boundaries ;— at  that 
period  no  attempt  to  cifect  a  peace  was 
made.    He  (Mr.  W.)  did  once  more  think 
that  a  fit  moment  for  negociation,  and  for 
effecting  an  adrantaffeous  peace.    They 
had  again,  however,  found  that  instead  of 
the  power  of  France  being  exhausted,  its 
ruler  had  brought  forward  a  foree  more 
ffigantic  than  any  which  bad  been  pro- 
duced by  that  country  since  the  French 
Revolution.      The    allies,    though    once 
iliore  concentred  on  the  Rhine,  had  been 
certainly  compelled  to  retreat  beyond  the 
Elbe  and  almost  to  the  Oder.     Once  more 
terms  oi  negociation  seemed  attainable; 
and  it  appeared  to  him  almost  impossible 
that  this  country  should  not  again  offer 
terms  of  peace,  when  the  Swedish  treaty 
appeared  to  frustrate    that  expectation. 
Before  the  Vote  of  Credit  passed,  however, 
at  least,  as  soon  as  it  did  pa^,  he  should, 
in  terms  as  moderate  as  possible,  put  on 
record  his  opinions  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
the  conduct  of  England  at  this  important 
period.      The  allies,  in  the  present  con- 
test, he  did  not  believe  to  have  at  heart, 
one  more  than  another,  the  real  benefit  of 
mankind,  or  a  sincere  desire  to  establish 
'peace  on   the   continent.    The  strongest 
illustration  of  this  was  lo-be  found  in  the 
treaties  between  Sweden,  Russia,  Prussia 
and  England.    It  might  have  been  thought, 
that  when  Russia  was  contending  agamst 
that  lust  of  dominion  attributed  to  France, 
Whea  she  afsomed  to  herMlf  the  title  of 


the  Deliyerer  of  Europe,  when  she  i 
tained  that  she  was  fighting  in  the 
moa  cause  of  Europe  against  the  usarpa* 
tioHs  of  France,  it  might  bate  been  ea- 
pected  that  she  would  set  the  example  of 
self-denial  and  moderation  to  the  allies,  by. 
surrendering  to  Sweden  her  acqnisitieD  ii 
Finlami.     That,  however,  she  was  net  diK 
posed  to  do ;  and  yet,  as  Swedes  moM 
not  act  in  concert  with  her  witboat  soaw 
equivalent,  Norway  was  fixed  upon  te  be 
given  as  an  indemnity  for  FinlaM.     Iba 
plea  of  the  safety  of  Sweden,  wbtcb  waa 
set  up  in  defence  of  this  mrasere,  be  cos* 
sidered  as  absurd ;  bet,  if  the  alliea^  in« 
stead  of  consenting  to    this    dismeaaber* 
meat,  had   guaranteed   the  integrny  e€ 
the  Danish  dominions ;  by   that  policy 
Denmark  would  hate  been  joined  tn  co- 
operation  with  them,  instead  of    being 
thrown  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  from 
which  alliance  it  was  hardly  possible 
to  anticipate  her  separation.    In. 
quarter,   the  principles  of  justice  ndtght 
have  been  exhibited,  by  the  restoration  e€ 
Pbland  on  the  part  of  Russia,  Prassia  and 
Aaatria.     If  tbe  expectations  of  it  bad  been 
held  out,  coupled  with  the  resturaiieo  of 
Finland,  the  alKes  could  have  put  on  a 
good  face,  in  seeking  for  the  restoration  of 
the  desired  equilibrium.     Npw,  he  bepedl 
for  a  peace  on  the  continent,  and  thai  tba 
court  of  St^  James's  would  so  far  accede, 
as  to  co-operate  in  the  woi  k :  bat  noi  baT- 
ing  that  confidence  he  might  wish  to  have 
in  our  eoonciU,  he  should  feel  tt  bis  dutj, 
when  the  Vote  of  Credit  should  be  agreed 
to,  to  move  a  temperate  Address  on  tbe 
subject 

Lord  Caukreagk  thought  it  on  all  ac- 
counu  better  not  to  enter  into  details'  oa 
the  points  noticed  by  the  last  speaker, 
especially  as  be  had  himself  sei^n  fii  to 
withdraw  his  intended  motions  on  the  sub* 
ject.  The  expence  of  the  vote  was  cer- 
tainly great,  and  it  would  be  a  splendid 
exertion  of  liberal  policy.  He  adinitte^ 
that  the  bon.  gentleman  had  shewn  as 
much  forbearance,  as  could  be  expected 
from  him,  considering  his  political  riewt. 
He  believed  him  Iq  feel  as  much  for  his 
country's  pride  and  honour  as  any  other 
mtfn  ;  but  his  views  concerning  peace 
were  rather  p<>culiar,  since  he  thoushtthat 
negociation  could  always  be  entered  upoD» 
and  never,  as  far  as  he  (lord  C«)  could  re- 
collect, was  it  attempted,  but,  such  waa 
the  temper  of  the  bon.  member  respeding 
peace,  that  he  erer  considered  his  own 
g<MreraiAaBt  as  tbe  party  pladag  iaipedi- 
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vuttAM  in  it«  way«  (Hear,  hetr>  from  Mr. 
W:)  He  did  not  impote  to  him  m  lets 
^prmid  feeling  than  any  other ;  bat  his 
opinions  had  certainly  difiered  6rom  those 
of  parliament  and  of  the  country.  His 
mind  was  sp  tinctured  on  this  particular 
Mbjedy  that  he  was  always  for  pacific 
propositions;  bat  always  asainst  those 
maae  by  his  own  government;  The  mo- 
ment for  peace  which  oar  goTernment 
had  always  looked  to«  was  that  in  which 
they  could  see  the  ruler  of  France  dis- 
posed sincerely  to  enter  into  a  negocistion 
for  that  object,  with  the  view  of  making 
a  fair  peace,  promising  a  reasonable  dura- 
tion ;  which  should  be  the  view  of  any 
^practicable  pacification.  If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber were  not  blind  to  what  passed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  he  would  hare 
Vead  in  a  formal  official  instromentof  Boo- 
napart6  after  bis  flight  frbm  Russia,  a  no- 
tification of  the  terms  on  which  alone  he 
would  listen  to  peace ;  among  which  was 
this,  that  his  dynasty  must  reign  in  Spain. 
As  a  case  prartis  facte,  the  hon;  gentleman 
had  no  right  to  say  that  we  were  indispos- 
ed to  a  peace  on  terms  consistent  with  our 
independence  and  our  honour.  Th^re 
was  not  an  act  between  us  and  our  allies 
that  appeared  inconsistent  with  the  unin- 
terrupted and  fair  union  of  pur  councils 
and  arms.  As  to  the  cases  of  Finland 
and  Poland,  bow  was  it  that  they  never 
heard  from  the  hon.  member,  of  France 
being  boand  also  to  direst  herself  of  her 
aggrandizements?  This  be  said  not  for 
argument ;  but  to  mark  the  character  of 
the  hon.  member's  mind  on  this  subject : 
he  seemed,  indeed,  to  think,  that  to  seek 
peace  was  to  get  it.  He  shoold  go  no 
iimber  into  this  subject,  considering  4he 
hon.  member's  speech  as  an  annual  pro- 
test, expressiye  of  bis  desire  for  peace; 
and  shoold  only  add  that  he  should  give 
his  motion  a  negative. 

Mr.  Abcrcromby  said*  the  great  difierence 
of  this  war  from  others  was,  that  formerly 
the  cession  of  a  particular  point  was  suffi- 
cient to  procure  peace  on  either  side; 
whereas  now,  no  cession,  short  of  inde- 
pendence, might  be  abb  to  obtain  it. 
After  this  admission,  he  yc\  thought  it 
Well  became  them  to  sanction  the  mode  • 
tate  propositions  of  his  hon.  friend.  Boo« 
tiaparte  had  suffered  in  ^he  late  compaign, 
more  by  his  own  rashness,  grounded  on 
his  uninterrupted  career  of  success,  than 
by  tlie  ability  and  skill  of  his  antagonists. 
A  farhbhible  opportunity,  therefore,  ofier- 
%A,  when  Ffimta  waa so  reduced,  by  tbeloss 
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of  thegreateatinarehing  army  of  which  his- 
tory miide  mention,  and  that  for  the  first  \ 
time  he  had  suffered  a  great  reverse  since 
his  accession  to  supreme  power  in  France* 
It  seemed,  therefore,  expedieiit  to  put  his 
professed  desire  for  peace  to  the  test,  under 
all  these  unlooked-ior  and  favourable  cir* 
cnmsunces.  He  must  regulate  his  vote  ' 
not  so  much  on  the  practicability  of  peace 
aron  the  disposition  of  ministers.  Ajpro- 
posal  of  peace  might  have  had  good  ei&ets 
here,  and  might  have^  elicited  the  opinions 
of  the  French  people  at  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  history  of  that  very  able  per- 
son who  now  governed  France :  but,  he 
thought,  we  had  shewn  no  great  desire  for 
peace.  We  had  done  nothing  for  prose- 
cuting the  war,  but  the  concluding  of  an 
unprincipled  and  unprofitable  treaty,  which 
might  obstruct  the  work  of  peace./  Dei 
the  noble  lord  think  the  French  ruler  in- 
capable of  estimating  the  feelings  and 
temper  of  those  with  whom  be  engaged 
in  a  war  ?  Buonaparte  knew  there  was  •• 
probability  of  peace,  and  affected,  on  that 
account  perbap*,  to  talk  high  of  his  con« 
fidence  in  the  people  of  France.  After  a 
variety  of  other  observations,  he  concfaid- 
ed  by  «ayiog>  that  there  was  none  mora 
disposed  to  hold  high  the  independence 
of  England  than  his  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Marrym  thought  that  it  was  utterly 
impossible  that  this  country  could  treat 
with  France  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty 
of  Utrecht  should  be  admitted  as  the  basis 
upon  which  the  question  of  its  maritima 
righu  should  be  settled.  It  was  iropossibia 
that  ministers  could  enter  into  a  negociation 
on  such  a  principle.  In  every  country 
dignity  was  strength,  and  humiliation 
weakness.  He  would  allow  that  a  cri« 
tical  moment  was  now  before  us,  in  which 
it  was  to  be  determined  whether  ministers 
could,  or  could  not,  enter  into  a  negocia*- 
tion  for  peace  with  the  enemy.  He  thnuffht^ 
however,  that  this  question  should  be  left, 
in  the  first  instance,  to' the  determina-  , 
tion  of  ministers,  and  that  they  ought  not 
to  be  enthralled  or  fettered  by  such  an  ad- 
dress as  had  been  proposed. 

The  Resolution  for  a  Vote  of  Credit  was 
then  agreed  to ; 

Mr.  Whitbread  then  rose  to  move  bis 
Address,  and  to  protest  against  some  of 
the  inferences  drawn  by  the  noble  lord 
from  bis  speech.  He  had  never  contend- 
ed  that  this  country  could  make  peace ; 
all  he  contended  was,  that  the  experi- 
ment for  peace  was  not  fairly  tried.  Nei- 
ther had  be  ever  asserted  that  when  nego- 
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ciations  for  peace  failed^  the  failure  was 
always  attribatable  to  oar  goverainent; 
he  had  only  maintained  that  on  those  joc- 
c4sio&8  all  practicable  means  of  success 
had  not  been  pushed  to  their  'Utmost  The 
hon.  member  then  concluded,  by  moving 
an  humble  Address  to  the  Prince  Regent, 
expressing  the  confidence  of  the  House, 
that  while  they  voted  a  sum  of  unexam- 
pled magnitude  to  be  placed  at  the  dis« 
posal  of  his  Royal  Highness,  his  Royal 
Highness  would  not  fail  to*  use  his  utmost 
exertions  in  procuring  to  the  country  a 
peace  founded  upon  a  secure,  honourable 
And  permanent  basis. 

Mr.  Homer  supported  the  Address,  be* 
cause  he  thought  ministers  required  the 
admonition  and  ad f  ice  of  parliament,  that 
they  might  not  let  slip  an  opportunity  for 
negociation,  should  one  present  itself. 

Mr.  Siephen  adverteci  to  the  Swedish 
treaty,  and  begged  the  House  would  con- 
aider  the  spirit  in  which  that  treaty  was 
concluded.  No  stipulations  were  made 
in  favour  of  England,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  stipulated  to  cede  a  valuable  conquest, 
«-«>the  island  of  Goadaloupe.  We  also 
•tipolated  to  furnish  a  subsidy  to  Sweden, 
and  the  principal  th'mg  we  asked  in  return 
m%B,  an  arrangement  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  the  slave  trade— an  arrange- 
ment which,  although  it  did  honor  to  the 
feeling  and  the  morality  of  this  country, 
could  not  be  said  to  be  dictated  by  interest 
In  this  negociation  at  least,  it  could  not  be 
aaid  that  any  selfish  consideration  had 
warped  the  ministers  from  a  proper  con- 
sideration of  what  was  for.  the  general 
good. 

The  Address  was  then  negatived  with- 
out a  division. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 

Tkursday,  July  1. 

EcCLtSIASTICAL    COUBT^*     BiLL.]       Oo 

the  ord^  of  the  day  for  going  into  a  Com- 
mittee on  this  Bill, 

The  Duke  of  Notfolk  moved  an  instruc- 
tion to  the  Committee  to  extend  the  Bill 
to  Ireland,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction, 
that  by  the  provision  of  this  Bill  the  powei» 
of  excommunication  was  to  be  abridged, 
which  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be  con- 
fined sole^  to  spiritual  matters,  and  not 
be  suffered  to  take  away  from  a  man  all 
his  civil  privileges,  and  render  hifai,  as  it 
were,  an  outlaw  in  his  own  country. 

The  Archbishop  of  Tuam  observed,  that 
the  clauaea  of  the  Bill  would  not  apply  to 


Mcclesiaiiical  On&t^  Ml  [lOM 

the  church  of  Ireland,  and- would  tkaro- 
fore,  by  being  extended  |here,only  create 
confusion.  A  Bill,  however,  on  this  anb- 
ject  was  preparing  with  relation  to  Ireland, 
which  would  be  presented  to  parlifmcnt 
early  in  the  next  session.  As  to  excoa- 
munication  in  the  mode  mentioned  hj  the 
noble  duke,  he  had  never  heard  of  it  in 
Ireland. 

The  Duke  of  lioifolk  asked,  whether  ikm 
laws  applicable  to  this  subject  were  not 
the  same  in  Ireland  as  in  England  ? 

The  Archbishop  of  Tmom  answered  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  then  aaid,  that  it 
was  equally  necessary  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  those  laws. — ^The  motion  wa» 
pegatived. 

The  House  having  resolved  itself  into  a 
Committee  on  the  Bill:  after  some  verbal 
amendments. 

The  Bishop  of  ChetUr  objected  to  the 
clause,  enacting  that  no  person  shooU)  hm 
appointed  chancellor  of  a  diocese  except 
an  advocate  practising  in  the  conrt  of 
Arches,  or  a  barrister  of  three  years  atand- 
ing,  who  had  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  civil  law  at  one  of  the  universities. 
His  lordship  contended  that  the  clause  was 
unjust,  as  conveying  an  undeserved  im- 
putation upon  the  bishops,  with  regard  U^ 
these*  appoiiUmeots,  and  impracticable, 
inasmuch  as  persons  properly  qualified,  oC 
the  description  pointed  out,  could  not  be 
found  to  undertake  the  office.  He  there- 
fore moved  to  strike  out  the  clause. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  did  not  see  any 
ground  for  alarm,  in  what  had  been  stated 
by  the  learned  prelate,  as  to  the  imprac- 
ticability of  finding  persons  properly  qua* 
lifitfd  to  undertake  these  offices,  and  ob- 
served, that  the  objection  of  interfering 
with  the  patronage  of  the  bishops  ought  not 
to  prevent  the  legislature  from  enacting 
what  qualifications  should  be  required  in 
persons  appointed  to  judicial  offices. 

Lord  Ellenborough  supported  the  argu« 
ments  of  the  bishop  of  Chester,  and  aner 
instancing  several  able  churchmen,  who 
had  either  filled  the  offices  of  chancellors 
of  dioceses,  dr  to  whom  the  public  were 
indebted  for  most  valuable  works  on  the 
subject  of  ecclesiastical  law,  contended 
that  the  clause  would,  in  effect,  confine 
the  appointment  to  advocates  practising  in 
the  court  of  Arches;  who  would  not  be 
qualified  to  render  bishops  that  assistance 
which  it  was  of  importance  they  should 
be  enabled  to  derive  from  their  chancel- 
lors.   The  qualifications  required  in  chan* 
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cellors  of  dioceses  were  already  laid  down 
IB  one  of  the  canons  of  the  church,  and 
an  fmproper  appointment  bjf  the  bishop 
woold^^e  coDcei?ed,  be  Toidable  In  a  court 
of  law. 

The  Bishop  of  London  also  objected  to 
the  clause. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  a  wish 
that  his  noble  and  learned  friend. would 
prepare  a  clause  instead  of  that  noVr  in  the 
Bill. — ^The  clause  was  struck  out. 

The  House  resumed,  and  the  Committee 
was  appointed  to  sit  again  to-morrow. 

HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 

Tfiurtd^,  July  ]. 
Ma.  Hargraye's  Books  and  Ma* 
•vuscRiPTs.]  Mr.  Whitbread  rose  to  state 
lo  the  House,  that  the  Committee  appoint* 
ed  by  them  had  met»  and  examined  wit- 
nesses respecting  the  nature  and  value  of 
the  books  and  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Har- 
grave.  Many  of  his  books  were  enriched 
with  notesy  which  were  extremely  va- 
luable, in  the  opinion  of  those  who  were 
the  roost  competent  judges;  and  it  was 
conceived  that  the  books  and  manuscripts 
would  be  a  great  acquisition  to  the  public, 
if  deposited  in  the  library  of  Lincoln's 
inn.  It  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  say 
any  thing  respecting  Mr.  Hargrave'^ 
learning  and  character.  There  was  not  a 
lawyer  in  England  who  would  not  be 
ready  to  bear  testimony  to  his  great  eru- 
dition, abilities,-  and  industry.  The  hon. 
gentleman  concluded  his  speech,  by  quot- 
ing from  a  recent  learned  publication, 
(Maddock's  Life  of  Lord  Somers,  p.  142) 
a  passage  concerning  Mr.  Hargrave,  which 
was  quite  congenial  with  his  own  senti- 
ments. "  See  what  Mr.  Hargrave  says 
In  his  interesting  and  learned  preface  to 
air  Matthew  Hale's  work  on  Judicature  in 
Parliament,  p.  14.  I  quote  that  preface 
with  additional  pleasure,  since  it  affords 
roe  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my  ad- 
miratioo  of  Mr.  Hargrave*  When  I  reflect 
4ipon  his  profound  learning,  his  useful,  his 
infinite  labours,  his  gentle  manners,  his 
pure,  disinterested,  and  patriotic  roindi  he 
•aems  to  me  to  rank  amongstv  ths  greatest 
l)eoefiactors  of  bis  country.''  He  should 
content  himself  with  moving,  "  That  an 
bumble  Address  be  presented  to  his  royal 
iiighness  the  Pnnce  Regent,  that  he  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions 
that  the  sum  of  i),000/.  be  issued  out  of  his 
Majesty's  Civil  List  revenues,  to  be  ap- 
jrfied  towards  the  purchase  of  the  Books 


and  Manuscripts  of  Fi^ncis  Hargrave,  esq« 
one  of  his  Majelsty's  counsel  in  the  law, 
for  the  public  use;  and  to  assure  his 
Royal  Highness  thai  this  House  will  make 
good  the  same." 

Mr.  Rote  expressed  his  hearty  approba- 
tion of  the  motion,  and  his  persuasion  that 
every  one  who  knew  Mr.  Hargrave  would 
concur  in  it. 

The  motion  was  then  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

East  India  Compakt's  Charter  Bill.] 
Lord  Casthreagh,  in  moving  that  the 
order  of  the  day  be  read  for  the  House  to 
resume  the  Committee  on  the  East  India 
Bill,  begged  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  stage  of  that  measure.  Ha 
trusted  that  the  Bill  would  be  suffered  to 
proceed  to  the  Committee  without  any 
previous  discussion  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple. Such  a  discussion  at  the  present 
moment  would  surely  be  thought  unne- 
cessary, when  it  was  considered  that 
there  were  two  subsequent  stages,  the 
report  and  the  third  reading,  on  either  or 
on  both  of  which  it  might  take  place, 
and  when  to  this  consideration  was  added 
-the  reflection,  how  extremely  material 
it  was  that ''no  avoidable  delay  should 
take  place  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill. 
He  repeated  therefore  his  hope  that  gen* 
tiemen  would,  when  in  the  Committee, 
confine  themselves  to  the  discussion  of  the 
particular  clauses  of.  the  Bill,  and  not 
travel  into  a  more  enlarged  consideration 
of  the  subject, 

Mr.  Tilsme^.  ihoughi  the  request  of  tb# 
noble  lord  i^er  extraordinary.  When 
the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  the  House 
were  told  that  it  was  desirable  not  to  dis- 
cuss It,  as  the  debate  on  the  general  prin- 
ciple might  be  taken  on  the  question  for 
the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair.  Now 
they  were  asked  not  to  discuss  it,  as  the 
debate  might  be  taken,  on  the  bringing 
up  of  the  report.  At  least  this  was  not 
decorous.  It  was  not  parliamentary.  For 
himself,  he  had  no  intention  of  saying  a 
word  on  the  qtiestton,  but  be  protested 
against  such  a  mode  of  treating  the  House% 

Lord  Casilercagh  observed,  that,  the  re« 
marks  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  would- 
induce  any  one  who  did  not  know  tha 
fact,  to  suppose  that  there  had  not  already 
been  any  discussion  on  the  original  mo- 
tion for  the  Speaker's  leaving  the  chair. 

Mr.  Tiemey  replied,  that  on  that  occa« 
sion  there  had  not  been  an  opportunity 
i^flbrded  to  several  hon*  mepibers  who  hn- 
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knew  wished  to  declare  their  «entinett«8 
to  the  House  on  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkins,  adverting;  to  tbe 
Comaiittee  on  the  43d  of  the  King,  re- 
specting cotton,  which  was  fixed  for  that 
night,  suggested  the  propriety  of  allowing 
that  Committee  to  precede  the  Committee 
on  the  India,  Bi I).  V 

Mr.  P.  Moore  declared  his  intentiMi  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill  of  delivering 
his  sentiments  at  length  on  the  East  India 
question.  He  should  on  that  occasion 
particularly  advert  to  tbe  conduct  of  the 
Board  of  Controul,  who  had  taken  the 
&st  India  Company  up  in  great  prospe- 
rity, and  had  brongbt  them  to  a  state  of 
embarrassment  and  poverty. 

Mr.  Rickank  also  announced  hn  inten- 
tion of  speaking  at  large  on  the  third  read- 
ing. 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkim  repeated  bis  sag- 
gesiion  respecting  the  Committee  on  the 
45d  of  the  King.  It  was  for  the  sake  of 
the  manufacturing  interest,  now  so  mate- 
rially a^cted  by  the  introduction  of  Ame- 
rican cotton,  that  he  was  solichoas. 

Mr.  Calming  observed,  that  it  would  be 
convenierM  that  the  House  should  come  to 
aome  understanding  with  respect  to  the 
period  at  which  they  would  resolve  them- 
selves into  the  Committee  adverted  to  by 
the  worthy  alderman. 

Lord  (kMlertagh  said,  that  conceiving 
the  East  India  question  to  be  one  of  para- 
mount importance,  he  could  not  consent 
to  wave  the  Committee  upon  it  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  precedence  to  the  Com* 
mittee  proposed  by  the  worthy  alderman. 

Mr.  Alderman  Aihim  expressed  himself 
ready  to  abandon  the  proposition,  which 
he  had  given  notice  ht  woald  make  in  the 
Committee,  on  the  43d  of  the  King,  if 
ministers  would  agree  to  some  measure 
that  should  affect  the  object  which  they 
had  in  hand.  Would  they  repeal  that" 
Act  ?  Would  they  lay  a  duty  on  American 
cotton? 

The  Chancellor  qf  ike  Exchequer  repealed 
his  statement  on  a  recent  evening,  that  he 
did  not  think  any  measure  on  tbe  subject 
was  advisable  at  this  late  period  of  the 
session.  Unquestionably,  as  his  proposi- 
tion early  in  the  session  evinced^  his  opi- 
nion was/  that  a  duty  on  the  importation 
of  American  cotton,  if  any  measure  were 
resorted  to,  would  be  the  best  that  coold 
be  adopted ;  hut,  considering  (hat  so  large 
a  proportion  of  members  had  left  town, 
and  that  the  commercial  parties  interested 
hn  the  qaesttoB  w«re  impressed  with  the 


persuanon  Mtat  goverameoi  had  no 
,sure  at  present  in  cootempJation,  he  comi^ 
not  consent  to  introdtice  any. 

Mr.  PkUlips  oh^erred,  that  if  his  Ma-^ 
jesty's  ministers  could  render  the  blockade 
of  the  Aasrrican  poets  effectoal^  the  Bri- 
tish manufacturers  would  be  aaliafied* 
Their  objection  was  to  the  aoperior  faci- 
lity with  which  th^  nations  of  the  coiiii^ 
hent  procured  American  cotton. 

Mr.  Alderman  Aikms  declared  that  he 
would  abandon  his  own  proposition  if  go- 
vernnMint  would  agree  to  the  introdoctto» 
of  a  short  Bill  to  repeal  tbe  Act  of  the  43d 
of  the  King. 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exchequer  once 
more  declared,  that  he  would  not  intro- 
dace,  or  consent  to  tbe  iatrodoction  of  siiy 
measure  on  the  snbject  at  the  preaena 
period  of  the  session.  If  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  next  session  it  shonUI  appear 
that  the  blockade  was  inefficient,  some 
subsidiary  measure  might  then  be  resort* 
ed  to. 

Mr.  Marryai  rose,  and  was  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  the  importation  of  American 
cotton,  when 

The  Speaker  called  the  hon.  genttenan 
to  order,  observing,  that  that  was  a  topic 
which  had  not  much  beariAg  on  the  qnes* 
tion  before  the  Honse— that  the  order  of 
the  day  for  going  into  a  committee  on  the 
East  India  Bill  he  read. 

Mr.  Cammg  again  pressed  the  necessity 
of  deciding  on  tbe  time  at  which  the  Aoie* 
rican  cotton  question  should  be  brought 
forward. 

Mr.  D0BeHport  was  making  some  re- 
marks on  the  effect  which  the  prevention 
of  the  importation  of  American  -  cotton 
might  have  on  our  manufkctnres,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by 

The  Speaker  in  the  foUowins  words: 
The  House,  Sir,  seems  to  be  of  opinioa, 
that  the  cotton  question  has  nothing  to  do 
with  that  before  it. 

The  qnestton  was  then  carried,  and  the 
House  resolved  itself  into  a  committee.^ 
On  the  first  clause  being  read  by  the 
chairman. 

Lord  A.  Hamilton,  who  had  jnstenlerei 
the  House,  was  proceeding  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  general  principle  of 
the  Bill,  when 

Lord  Caeilereag^  informed  the  noble  hirtf, 
that  it  seemed  to  be  understood  by  tHa 
House,  before  theV  resolved  into  the  com- 
mittee, that  the  discussion  should  be  con* 
fined  ^o  the  particular  clauses. 

Lord  4*  MamUm  apol^ited  asd  sai4 
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thftt  M  ¥tti\A  wM  Mnis^lf  of  t  fbtulii 
otppoMditjr  to  tottithoMtate  to  tlite  HbUfere 
faift  terttfments  liHi  the  ifiea^tkr^. 

Tbe  tplntise  traft  lliieti  agreed  to. 

Oti  l!ie  Mbc^nd  dAose,  il^hich  related  to 
th^  tMte  b  China,  beitig  mil, 

Btf.  Ot^ff^  tm^,  id  t)imcrafice  of  hh 
notice^  to  move  an  ameficNnent  with  re- 
irp^6ci  to  thte  iitnitatioii  of  thn^.  The  sub- 
ject had  he'eti  so  moch  dweh  and  dilated 
trpiM,  that  he  would  not  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  th6  Cdtdtnitteie,  ftt  any  length,  in 
Mitihi^  the  grounds  t^hich,  in  his  opinion, 
Ottght  to  induce  thehi  toextept  the  clause 
IVoih  the  getietal  rule,  in  point  of  duration, 
thit  pisrvaded  tfab  fest  of  the  Bill.  It  ap. 
peered  to  him,  that  aril  the  ai-gordents 
fHiich  hli^d  htec^  urged  in  favour  of  cbnti- 
irafng  th«  Comp/imy's  monopoly  of  tt^de 
to  liidiHi  irete  not  only  wholly  uncon* 
iiett^  #itb  th«  ftuppbrt  of  a  similar  pro- 
f>Oshibh  tespecfting  the  trade  tb  China,  but 
frere  m  a  greit  tneieiiure  at  Wir  wiitk  that 
proposition.  It  had  ali^ays  been  contended 
by  the  Advocates  of  the  Compi^ny,  that 
they  opposed  Openitig  (he  trade  to  India, 
becattse  ft  woufd  SifiTect  the  political  power 
«f  the  Company.  They  disclaimed  any 
liarroir  tiews  df  commercial  adr^anliagfe  iii 
that  oppntition,  maintaining  that  the  un* 
renraihed  introduction  of  British  adven- 
turers into  India  would  sap  the  foOndation 
ftf  their  political  power.  The  Company 
desctrihr^  themselves  not  as  a  commercial 
body,  but  rather  as  an  instrument  ^hich 
the  country  had  permitted  to  be  Oon- 
strucied  for  the  governdient  of  India. 
Now,  these  arguments  were  utterly  inap- 

Slicabte  to  the  China  part  of  the  question, 
iy  opening  the  trade  to  China,  the  Com< 
pany  would  suflbr  no  diminution  of  poli- 
tical poWer.  Neither  by  the  irruption  of 
adventurers,  not  in  stny  other  way,  could 
the  fabric  of  that  power  be  sl^aken  by  the 
opening  Of  the  trade  to  China,  except  as 
the  profits  of  that  trade  might  be  consi« 
dered  at  the  revenues  by  which  the  so- 
rereignty  of  the  Company  in  India  was 
maintained.  He  willingly  admitted  that 
the  existing  politict^l  character  of  the  Com- 
i>any  in  India  ought  to  be  supported  ;  but 
ne  contended  that  if  at  the  expiration  of 
the  period  to  which  he  should  propose  to 
Innit  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  it 
ibould  be  found  that  the  profits  of  that  ^ 
trade  v^ere  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Company 
in  India,  it  would  be  wise,  rather  than 
contintie  the  monopoly,  to  afford  the  means 
to  the  Company  out  qf  our  oVfn  resources 
(VPL,XXV^) 
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at  ^6^,  i6  retahi  their  politfical  Huthorh]^ 
ih  India.    It  was  contended  also  by  th0 
Advocates  of  the  Company,  that  indepen^ 
dently  of  the  preservation  of  the  politicsd 
power  in  India,  b;^  the  profits  arising  front 
the  Chhia  trad'e,  that  that  trade  must  bO 
carried  on  e^chisivtly   by  a  c^^mpany. 
If  he  coold  admit  this,  he  woiild  hare  no 
hesitfiition  in  also  III  lowing  that  the  East 
India  Company  might  be  the  most  proper 
body  to  enjoy  that  privikge.     But  the  two 
proposition^   Were  totally   di^tincL     The 
attempt  to  connect  the  argument  arising 
oOt  of  the  expediOncy  of  maimaitimg  the 
political  powirr  of  the  Company  in  Ihdh^ 
and  the  argument  arising  out  of  the  im* 
possibility  of  fhe  trade   to  China  being 
Carried  on   but  by  the  Coraf>any,    must 
naturally  be  udsnccessful     The  question 
of  reVeriue  ^as  the  ortly  one  that  could 
tkirly  be  disputed,  ^nd  ihif  he  met  with 
a  fair  ttvowal  of  hifi  opinion,  that  if  iM 
rtevende  should  b^  found    not   tdeqaate 
to  the  mahitena[ne^  of  the  Company  in 
the  goTernment  of  India,  the  meini  of 
making  h  so  shohtd  be  fnmiihed  by  thl| 
Oountry.    That  it  wat  likely  those  meant 
Would   be  required,    he  most,    bowever, 
deny.     India  wotfld,  in  hi^  opinion,  aJTord 
the  Company  an  dttiple  revenue  for  the 
desired  purpOsls,     But  he  repeated^  that 
if  the  revenue  of  thfe  East  ladia  Company 
should  be  ibund  insufficient  fur  that  pur-^ 
poSc  without  th^  firofir;;  arising  from  the 
China  trade,  he  should  be  ready  Rt  the 
proper  titte  to  consider  of  the  means  by 
«rhich  the  defib^ency  might  he  stippliea, 
The  queMibn  Was  tbos  reduced  to  verf 
narrow  groondt,  atid  mtist  be  determine^ 
by  a  referenOe  tb  eitperience  iind  i^ct$.   . 
It  had  been  stated  by  the  Company,  that 
the  trade  to  China  Wat  carried  on  with 
great  profit  to  themtelres,  and  with  ^eit 
advantage  to  the  connrrry  sit  )arge.    T^i^ 
was  a  prima  facie  reason  Why  the  mer- 
chants of  this  country  should  be  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  benefit.    In  contra- 
diction to  the  general  declaration  that  H 
was  desirable  the  trade  of  China  shoi^d  b6 
in  the  hands  of  the  Company  alone,  wai| 
the  faOt  that  other  nations  partook  of  that 
trade.    The  Americans  for  instance  :  an(| 
in  the  present  relative  situation  of  Qreat 
Britain   and   America,  would    it  not  be 
highly  advantageous  to  exclude  the  Ame* 
ricans  from  the  trade  to  China^  and  to  filf 
op   the  chaiim  which  would  thereby  bO 
created  With  British  traders?  It  might  be 
that  the  American  character  haft  somci 
thine;  in  it  better  9Qit^d  tq  ^on^mqtlif  ftt^OQ 

(3  I) 
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with,  the  ;ChiDese— something  more  ho- 
nesty  more  straight  forward,  more  polished, 
than  the  British.  But  on  those  who  op- 
posed the  opening  of  the  China  trade  to 
the  British  merchants  lay  the  cmu»  pro* 
handi  of  shewing  the, motive  that  induced 
the  East  India  Company  to  consider  the 
Americans  as  preferable  co-partners.  If 
it  were  objected  to  him  that  liis  arguments 
tended  to  shew  the  expediency  not  of 
abolishing  the  monopoly  of  the  China 
trade  at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  but 
of  abolishing  it  at  once,  his  answer  would 
be,  that  he  was  not  disposed,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  any  abstract  system,  to  endanger 
any  practical  good  that  might  exist. 
What  he  wished  was,  if  possible,  to  com- 
promise opposite  interests,  and  to  recon- 
cile conflicting  principles.  0n  this  sub* 
ject,  as  on  others,  he  was  an  enemy  to 
sudden  innovation,  even  when  it  tended 
only  to  shake  existing  prejudices.  He 
should  therefore  propose  the  term  of  ten 
years,  not  as  satisfying  the  principle  for 
which  he  had  contended,  but  as  that  pe- 
riod which,  making  allowance  for  interest, 
prejudices,  and  situation,  it  appeared  to 
nim  not  to  be  too  much  to  concede  even 
to  arguments  that  had  not  convinced  him. 
On  these  grounds  he  moved  the  insertion 
in  tfie  clause  of  an  amendment,  stating 
that  the  exclusive  trade  to  China  should 
be  continued  to  the  East  India  Company 
during  the  further  period  of  ten  years, 
from  the  10th  of  April,  1814. 

Lord  Castkreagh  said,  he  would  shortly 
state  to  the  committee  why  he  could  not 
mccede  to  the  proposition  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  He  used  the  word  /shortly,' 
because  on  a  former  occasion  be  bad 
spoken  at  length  on  the  subject ;  and  he 
bad  heard  nothing  since  to  shake  his. opi- 
nion upon  it*  His  conviction  was,  that 
the  duration  of  the  exclusive  trade  to 
China  ought  to  be  co-extensive  with  that 
of  the  Company's  charter.  Although  he 
would  not  contend  that,  if  necessity  re- 
Quired  the  change,  the  danger  arising 
from'  it  would  be  of  such  magnitude  as 
should  deter  parliament  from  opening  the 
China  trade ;  yet,  he  contended,  that  in 
wisdom  and  policy,  nothins  short  of  an 
over- ruling  necessity  should  induce  par- 
liament to  disturb  the  existing  mode  pf 
commercial  intercourse  with  that  einpire, 
m  mode  by  i%  hich  an  amicable  understand- 
ing had  been  preserved  with  a  country 
jeaiQUs  and  prejudiced.  Though  he  would 
not  maintain  that  it  was  impossible  to  de- 
Tise  another  system  under  which  the. trade 


might  go  on,  he  coDtended,  that,  witboal 
some  very   strong  motive,  the  existing 
system  ought  not  (o  be  broken  in  upon. 
The  mode  of  commonication  adopted  by 
the  East  India  Company  had  secored  tfaia 
confidence  of  the  Chinese,  and  it  woold 
be  most  unwise  and  imprudent  lightly  to 
risk  the  loss  of  such  an  advantage.    The 
argument  adduced  from  the  participatioa 
of  the  Americans  in  the  trade,  was  with- 
out Foundation.     They,  no  doubt,  derijred 
protection  and  security  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Company,  the  abolition  of 
which  might  probably  lead  to  the  most 
disastrous  consequences;  for  it  was  well 
known    how    cheap  commerce  and  fo« 
reigners  were  held  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment.    If  this  country  had  no  ouier  re« 
spnrce,  then  the  hazard  of  a  change  ought 
to  be  run,  and  he  confessed  that  he  should 
not  despair  of  seeing  a  mode  devised  by 
which  the  benefits  of  the  trade  to  China 
might  be   preserved ;    but    the  existing 
system  was  so  valuable,  that  he  conld  not 
consent  to  its  alteration,  unless  on  a  spe- 
cific necessity,  and  not  on  the  general 
ground  of  commercial. ad  vantage.    Look- 
ing at  the  question  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  he  contended,  that  the  public  would 
benefit  more  by  the  continuance  of  the 
monopoly  than  by  the  opening  of  the 
trade.    He  could  not  agree  with  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  that  it  would  be  better  to 
increase  the  revenue  of  the  Company  by 
direct  taxation,  than  to  permit  them  to 
keep  that  revenue  up  by  the  preservation 
of  the  China  trade.    'Undoubtedly,  the 
Company  could  not  administer  the  go- 
vernment of  India  unless  secured  in  some 
way  or  other.     There  was  a  large  debt 
for  which  the  Company  and  the  country 
were  jointly  responsible ;    and  the  best 
way  to  secure  the  payment  of  it  would  be 
to  give  to  the  privilege  of  an  exclusive 
trade  to  Qhina  the  same  duration  as  to  the 
Company^s .  charter.    ,0n  the   fullest  re- 
flection that  he  had  been  aUe  to  bestow 
on  the  subject,  he  was  persuaded  that  this 
was  th^  soundest  policy ;  and  he  should, 
therefore  oppose  the  motion  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman* 

Mr.  Phillips  said,  he  should  support  the 
amendment.  The  arguments  generally 
urged  for  an  exclusive  Company  i>eing 
better  adapted  than  private  merclumts  foe 
carrying  on  the.  China  trade,  were  xidi- 
culoos  in  the -extreme.  The  private  mer- 
chant would  look  as  carefully  into  the. 
quality  of  the  tea  he  procured  in  China, 
as  any  public  company  could  possibly 
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'i)o;  He  must  therefore  sapporX the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Baring  was  conyinced  the  trade  to 
China  could,  be  better  managed  by  a  mo« 
nopoly  than  in  any  other  ;vray ;  and  that 
those  yfho  did  carry  \C  on  by  means  of 
priyate  trade— as  America — did  it  to  m 
great  disadvantage.  Of  late  years  the 
Americans  had  attempted  to  introduce 
the  China  trade  into  Europe,  and  they  had 
found  it  a  most  disadvantageous  one.  '  To 
his  knowledge  there  were  cargoes  of  teas, 
&c.  imported  by  Americans,  now  lying  in 
difierent  northern  European  ports,  which 
the  importers  would  be  happy  to  sell  at 
50  per  cent,  loss.  "^If  th^re  was  any  rea- 
son for  supposing  that  the  China  trade 
)Df^t  be  opened  m  ten  years,  why  not  do 
it  now  ?  Another  reason,  however,  for 
continuing  the  exclusive  trade  to  China 
for  twenty  years,  was,  that  the  charter  as 
to  Indisr  was  to  be  renewed  for  that  pe- 
riod, and  the  profits  on  the  China  trade 
wrere  deemed  necessary  to  enatile  the 
Company  to  carry  on  their  government 
»  India. 

Mr.  Finfay  said,  the  object  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  amendment  was,  to  pre- 
vent the  hands  of  parfiament  from  being 
tied  up  for  so  long  a  period  as  twenty 
years ;  but  to  give  them  an  opportunity, 
at  the  expiration  of  ten  years,  to  act  With 
regard  to  the  Company  as  they  might  then 
consider  wise  and  proper.  He  had  heard 
DO  sufficient  reason  given  to  induce  par- 
liament to  place  the  Coitipany  beyond 
tfaeir  power  for  twenty  years.  It  was 
said,  that  if  a  general  intercourse  with 
China  were  admitted,  the  government  of 
that  country  might  take  offence,  apd  not 
only  drive  from  Canton  those  who  occa- 
aioRed  the  difference,  but  refuse  to  permit 
the  Company  again  to  trade  with  them, 
even  if  that  branch  of  commerce  were  re- 
stored exclusively  to  them*  But  he  would 
ask  the  committee,  might  not  exactly  the 
same  thing  'occur,  while  the  Company 
were  in  possession  of  the  monopoly  ?  Now, 
even  if  Canton  were  shut  against  us,  he 
thought  a  very  advantageous  commerce 
in  tea  might  be  carried  on  with  the  Eastern 
Islands.  The  advocates  of  the  Company 
stated,  that  the  2,5(X>>000/.  whi<;h,  he  be- 
Heved,  was  the  ^mounl  of  the  tea  trade, 
was  necessary  to  the  revenue.  This  might 
be  yery  true  ;  but  be  v^as  sure,  as  it  must 
altimately  come  out  of  ttie  pockets  of  the 
people,  that  it  woukl  be  much  belter  to 
procure  it  by  a  free  trade  than  by  a  mo« 
nopoly.  , 


Mr.  Pretton'  was  in  farour  of  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  Thompson  said,  that  as  Cochin - 
China  was  not  under  th$  dominion  of  the 
emperor  of  China,  he  supposed  that  place 
was  no^  included  amongst  those  with 
which  the  Company  were  to  be  guaran- 
teed in  an  exclusive  trade.  The  private 
merchant  would,  he  hoped,  be  allowed  to 
carry  on  a  trade  with  that  fine  healthy 
country,  where  it.  was  understood,  gold 
was  to  be,-  found  very  near  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  But  the  private  trader  having 
procured  his  bullion,  he  thought  he  should 
be  permitted  to  dispose  of  it  at  Canton,  as 
the  East  India  Company  did.  He  could 
not  discover  any  commanding  necessity 
for  this  monopoly.  Why  should  not  the 
Chinese  have  the  benefit  of  missionaries, x 
as  well  as  the  natives  of  India?  Yet  how- 
ever anxious  individuals  might  be  to  pro- 
ceed to  China,  for  relijg^ious  purposes,  they 
were  precluded  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill.  Even  if  the  Chinese  empeh>r  were 
anxious  to  have  a  few  ingenious  English-  ^ 
men  in  his  dominions,  the  Company  coul^ 
prevent  them  from  proceeding  to  China. 
Now,  as  the  people  of  this  country,  and 
not  the  East  India  Company,  paid  those 
immense  sums  into  the  revenue,  which 
had  been  so  repeatedly  spoken  of,  he 
thought  it  was  a  rery  great  hardship  that 
this  monopoly  should  be  'sofiered  to  exist : 
and  he  hoped  government  would,  at  least, 
keep  in  their  own  hands  the  power  of 
opening  it.  Circumstances  might  occur, 
which  would  render  it  necessary  to  throw 
the  trade  to  China  completely  open.  The 
proposed  extension  of  the  India  trade 
might  produce  such  alterations,  even  to 
the  Company  themselves,  as  would  imper- 
atively call  lor  the  extinction  of  the  mo* 
nopoly.  Viewing  the  subject*  in  this 
light,  he  should  vote  for  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Matryat  was  decidedly  adverse  to 
the  granting  so  valuable  a  monopoly  for 
so  long  a  term  as  twenty  yei^rs. 

Mr.  C*  Grant,  sen.  asked,  where  was  the 
opening  to  the  China  trade,  but  through 
the  East  India  Company  ?  If  the  question 
was,  how  the  country  could  best  secure  a 
great  influx  of  trade,  and  a  greiait  revenue 
to  this  country  from  China,  he  should  say, 
it  was  impossible  to  devise  so  good  an  in^ 
troduction  as  through  the  East  India  Com- 
paiiy.  ^  It  was  only  through  the  China 
trade  that  theCompany^  had  been  enabled 
to  defray  the  expences  of  the  Indian  wars 
in  which  they  had  been  invplved  on  ac- 
count of  this  country ;    and  to  limit  tba 
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(itiratic^  of  the  e^dosiye  cbmrt^  to  C)rina 
to  ten  years,  Viras  to  limit  the  lodiM  c^r* 
^r  to  ten  years  also,  instead  of  twenty.    As 

Sthe  Ajnericao3»  thty  h^d,  condiacta^ 
,  emselves  more  guardedly  iban  tl\e  Bri- 
l^b  had  been  found  to  do;  sind  as  to  C90 
ichio-Cbioa,  th^  CowDfu^y  \^2^  knpwu  it 
for  forty  vear^^  apd  if  an  ipterqo.ur^e  viiitb 
ijL  could  b^Te  been  rendered  profitable, 
lirould  long  ago  haTo,  arailed  ibjepn^ei^es 
lofit. 

Mr.  Ptafon  hoped,  in  any  eirangemeolt 
Vffbijcb  should  be  made  witib  Ihe  Corapaoy 
^t  care  would  be  taken,  tbattl^ey  should 
Hot  turn  their  backs  ojx  tbe.  iipitj^rest  of  the 
Woollen  manufacturers.  A  siip.uli^tvojQ, 
tpt  that  purpose!!  ougbt^  ia  his^opiniori^  (^ 
pe  entered,  into. 

Mr.  Canning  satd«  the  botau  gentleman^ 
\?^  Yoling  ibr  the  AwepdmeoN  WQu)d 
)>laice  in  the  hands  of  parliament  a  qqa- 
trolling,  power,  wbicb  might  be  dbfected 
Id  the  point  be  bad  referrc^d,  to. 

Mr.  Asull  thqught  it  i|njujit,  to.  voppo^e 
that  the  Company  vt^ouid  not  i^  thin 
Ifespect  act  as  they  had  fonnerly^  doqe^. 

M^r.  Forbes  opposed,  the  Am/end uient, 
frgtiing  how  much  more  bkely  it  n^as  that 
Ibe  price  of  China  produce  sbouhl  be  in- 
creased, if  ioo  purchaser,s  were  to  go  tq 
the  Wrket,  instead  o(  oqe.  T>e  ipann- 
£ict]urers,  too,  n^ight  rest  qatisi^exl  they 
would  not  ei^port  one  piece  of  wopl)en 
cloth  less  than  'they  now:  did ;  i^  b^^Qg 
^ue  of  the  best  remittances  the  Compa?^ 
could,  make.  Both  interest  and  inclination 
^erefbre>  would, prompt  i\xfijai  to,  remit,  it 
to  China  as  formerly. 
"  ])ir.  H  Thorn^m  said*  the,  proposiMon 
9f  the  right  bon.  gentlerpan  proved  to  \\\m 
what  had  been  ^fiected  by  g.enera]  di^ 
cussions  of  this  question  tbrougbojii^  the 
country  :.  for  when  it  was^nit, stated,  tbaii 
an  extension  of  the  Company  V  trader 
would  be  demanded^  not  a.  syllable,  that 
ije  had  ever  beard,  waa.  roentioped  on  the. 
subject  of  the  China  trade.  He  was.cou;* 
winced,,  if  adventurers,  were  permitted  to 
f^roceed  to  China,  tbe  question  of  the  Hong 
merchants  would  be,  "  Where  is  the.  ^tst 
lltidia  Company  V*  and  thev  vo^ld  refuse^ 
to  negociate  with  my  other  persons  in 
their  absence. 

After  a  few  words  from  Mr.  Qamuag,, 
tbe  Committee  tlividDd— 

For  the  Amend mei it     •    •    •    -  29- 

Against  it     -    -     ^    •    .    .    .  qq 

Majority  ,     -     •     •    .  ...40' 

.  iAju  i^i/^ne3(t>]ipp^d  tbji  cUme.by 

>l^|l,npti/$e  WiM  to^  bfigjjiri^  to  tfa^  Coo^ 


fai:gr,  on  the  IQtb  oC  Aprit  lasi,  tk«t 
their  exclusive  trade  sliould  cease  and  de- 

¥Tiiiine»  three  yeari  after  that  period, 
he  bon.  gentleman  concluded  by  naorin^ 
"  That  the  lOih  of  ApriJ,  IS2,1,  should  be 
substituted.'' 

The  Chmi^bffrqftkBxdyiq^ 
that  the  propositjyoin  now  submitted  to  the 
Coifimittee,  was  e:(actly  tb(^  saote  aa  that 
oa  wbicb  they  had  before  deci^led.  ii 
was  agreed  by  the  Committee,  that  the 
China  trade  should  be  granted  to  tbe  Com- 
pany Cor  twenty  yesLTS.  Now  this  being 
the  only  exclusive  tn^  which  they 
would  be  sufiered  to  enj^y,  the  Committee 
were,  in  efieci«  called  npon  to  d^s^ida  the 
same  point  qver  again. 

After  a.  short  converaatioti  between 
lV)(essrs.  P.  Carew,  Phillips,  Forbes,  Grants 
and  W«  Smiib,  the  CoqaiDiUe^e  divided* 
when  there  appeared-^ 

For  the  Amendment  -    -    -     •    19 

Against  it  .--...•..59 
Majority     -     -^    •     -     —41 

Mr.  AiUll  expressed  his  intenUmi  of 
proposing  a  clause  on  the  bringing  up  of 
the  Bill,  by  way  of  ap^king  provision  for 
the  Umcars^ 

JUrd  Qattiere^tgh  observed^  that  aojf  pror 
vision  to  that  eff<^ct  vyould  be  rendered 
upnecessary  by  the*  regulatiofis  ivhich 
were  under  consideration, 

Some  ob^rvalions  were  made  oq  tha 
clau^  vesting  the  power  of  licencea^  in  the 
Board,  of  Copiiroul,  as  also  00  the  clanse 
respecting  the  tonnage  of  ships.  Lord 
Castlereagb,  could  not  consent  to  allow,  the 
tonnage  to  go  below  S50  tons.  A  c«B.« 
v^ersation  took  place  on  another  clansa  re* 
specjting  the  production  of  tbe^  log«bqolli 
of  tbiS  private  ships.  These  clausea  wef« 
passed,  with  some,  aa^endmenta.  The 
clause  respecting  the,  importation  of  sa^ 
petre,  being  •  confined,  to  the  Compaiiyfa 
vessels  was«l^ft  out,  lord  Castiareagh  wueb* 
ing  tp  inii^dace  a  proposition  on  Una  si^ 
j^ct  on  the  report.  This  clauia  hadJMt 
originated  in  a  suggestion  of  the  CeffPipsA|^ 
bqt  of  tbe  Board  of  Ordnance.  RwiieM 
be  unfair  to  impose  a  responsibiUty  oatfae 
Company^  by  which  tbey  were  to  provide 
saltpetre  at  a  low  rato,  if  wiet  intnrfereA 
with  their  monopoly.  On  the  clans^  nh 
specting  India  byuik  shipping,  lord  Caall»i 
if  rfi«igh  intimated  bia  intentieii.to  hrio^  ia  a 
BiJli  on.  tha.t<abieci^  leaving;  the.  firaaenl 
system  to  continue'  far  one  yeas..  Tiha 
cjauso;  cpncaming  the^  vriiale  fiehefv  waa 
atsft^d^Pprred^  AtM  MBi^^linr  ^Hnet 
were  disposed  of« 
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fpecied  the  pi^agati<ta  qf  QtMriailt^iAMy  in 

liQcd  Ci«drt'«i^expr?ts«d  a  ijbraig  vitl^ 
that  thk  cU^ijd  might  bt  aUaweit  for 
the  s^r«^ot  1^  piv^  wufe^i|i  4iM€ii|Mio«^    (t 

&J1  in  \/ke  conouttae  «^  «tfyd,awWK  s^ 
^ttl4  he  doo«,  and  Qtii#r  sta^^i,  kqmM 
^MrcQc  fi»r  dUc^mng  (if  «p.jr  ^lyrther  diWCWi- 
V^(W.  w«»  hecetnaryi  Ulit  pofaii  a^  wall  M 

Mr.  Forfai  said  hfi  c«iil4i  Mt  wiflar  4 
^laote  fraoghtwith  s<x  SMicb  danger  aa  tbl» 
vaa  U>  paia  a^y  slagP  witboMK  gj^ing  U 
fcia  QU^at  decided  •pfjuDsitioa^  aiMli  ba 
nboold  certainly  diTida  tba  Coviowttea 
vi|Km  ii»  but  ibat  ba  uAderatood  t|}pb  (a 
ba  iha  in^^ioMiaC  ao  bM*  aa^^nbec  oioaak 
«dci%aate  to  tb^  tmk. 

Sir  T.  Suuon  ditapiframA  of  tbiadaiiio> 
llficaiisa  U  anowed  tba  objacti  ion  labich 
missionaries  were  to  go  to  India.  Aatotbe 
preamble  to  tbe  clangs,  be  should,  be  gbd 
Vxha^f e  itrescinded^  &a,Qii^  efeet.  couJdf 
lfn»  tfk  urita^  and  idarat  tbe  feelinga  of  thft 
people  of!  India;  aidooMiderifigthat^  wft 
liad  ibepQwer  oCseodiiig  these  «i^angebi:ak 
Ifnacberv  withovit  so  op^y  and  disSaciiy 
avowing^  the  electa  far  which  they  wonlA 
gp9  be  thofigh.t  it  impolitic  to  risk  the  op? 
pQVtioa  oli  so  gveati  a  body  of  people^  aa 
migbt^be.amyedagiMasiour  geveminaQAi 
'Oi  opinion*  He  did  not.aUo{^iiher  agresi 
wth  whajk  feU  freoi  an  hoa«  menbar  (Mr^ 
W.  Smith)  on  a  former  night  on.  this  sDb- 
j§ci.  He  tboaght  the  naAi?ei^  of  Indt* 
iiM§btsay«  if  too  open  and  avowed  tefibrte 
iMere  made  to  propagate.  Christianity, 
^  ye«  haye  taimn  frem  iia  out  territories^ 
310a  have  seised  upon  oer  rafreniie&;  and 
Ml  content,  with  taking  onr  coiiAtry  froaa 
v»p  yea  with  to  depclfie  us.of  ooc  religiJoiK 
B«)fc  oar  raligion  yon  shati  not  take  from 
i|f»''  Might  they  not  seasoa  tfansi  ifi  he 
went  lojaa^  from  the  f«sAangs.that  gene^ 
nJlyepemlka4onthehnn«Mimind^  Hewaa 
aa  friendly  as  anqr  one.  ia^  that  House  cenld 
be>  ta  the  pitociple  of  the  deosek  He 
thought  they  iwauld  he.  abandoning^  their 
dnl^t  as  a  Jagisbtiiea»  if  they  were  not  to 
do  a4l  in  thmr  power  ta  pioyide  for  the. 
tether  propa§aiion  of.  thai  religion  tha 
tlesainga  ol  which  were  our  boast*  and> 
oar  solace»'*Qna>  comlbrt  and-  eoii  bopev 
!Ea  nagjectuthia  would  be  taproclaun  them- 
eakaa  dead  to  the  feelings  of  Christians ; 
lyal  then,  they  were,  not  to  rials  not  only 
the  hippinass  bat  the  secaaity  of  so  vast  an 
^igapiie  by  hasty  and  impolitic  meaiQiea 
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viih  iha  bwpe  pcohahilitj  oC  iaioa  aooKe 
9<¥A  <Jhey  we«e  i^t  to  expose  the  emfuve 
t^  vf^nx  §(ea^  ^/^d  peistibJy  biaMng  emilsk 
(liadiabke  ta  the  cUese  was»  toi  iu  ope» 
aiaoJKal,  to  il%  omiQ^vfied  ter,apM»  With 
Uka  TJew  of  lemo^vGt^  these  o^jfiction^i 
amoilglit  other  aUecatipnahe  ahould  ^on 
peeiai  aftes  ha^«a£r  declared,  that  k,  wee 
ai^pedieut  to  '^em  persoaa,  to  India  fee 
"  theal>pvepiif)papea''  (namely^  to^ppopa^^ 
gim  ChMftianny),  that  tbo^  words  (hi 
Mi  eu^.andr  that  it  be  decUred^  U  is  thece^ 
£ore  epcpedient  ta  send  ptrsona  to  Iqdit 
<'  for  naHou^  U^fal  purposes**' 

tuad*  CeWii%&  deemed,  the  woiding.  of 
'  the  clause  oe<^8sai;y  to  satisfy  other  f«e)^ 
ing^  than  hi^  oian*  To  satisfy  his  owi| 
fe^iai^  he  might  not  have  thought  th% 
dedaratioas.  ifi»the>  cleopa.  necessary,  bm^ 
ia  a  ley sUti^e.  maanare  hO' considered  thah 
ihwsa.ipcumbentoi>theBi;tq  put  forth  suchr 
sentiments*  But  the  olauaa  enaete.d  no* 
j  thing-— it  declared  npfbing^t  maid^  Oft 
proyifions  for  enforcing;  our  neligioaor-fiMi 
j  abolisbiiig  thali  of  the  nativea  of  India» 
U  aimply  ^B^^  the  weight  and  san(HiD»T<^ 
pviiament  tp  the  principle ;  hot  so  faa 
from  taking  awey«  or  doing  any  thing  t«i 
iniierr4]pi  or  abolish  the  religion  of  the  nai« 
ti.vei^  ita  free>  eaercise  waa  in  Uiis  Ysryi 
Bill  aeoared  to  them>  Thair  religioua 
opiniona  were  to  rcimain  free  ar>d  ondis^ 
uurbedt  The  inirodnetien  of  a  declaration 
so  temperate  in  the  preamble*  wooid  giv« 
repose  to  the  miad&of  the  people,  and  so  fat 
from  bokif^  at  i|  aaa  circn^nsiaace  Ukeljr 
te  create  diatur.hanoes,  bet  considered,  it  ua 
tbe  light  of  a  tranquilluting  measure* 

Mr.  Marsh  spoke  to  the  following 
eflfbct  :♦ 

Mr»  LoshingtQo ;  t  should:  taure  adU 
hered*  to  the  prudent  siknce  on  the  sob* 
jectof  this^clease  recommended  to  us^b^ 
the. noble  lord  who  ban  ^aat  sat  dewa,  haA 
it  dot  been  for  the  alarnuai*  expoeitioa  of 
Lb  which  has  been  given  by  the  hen.  meetH* 
bes  opposite  (Mn  Wiiberfofoe).  He  baa 
fairly  spoken  out;  andtbeoatiresofladii^ 
canaet  mifltabe  the  meaning  of  tbe.  pvo** 
posed  enactment;  I  em  anzioost  there^oN^ 
taioflar  my  fiaeble  pretest  against  it.-  la 
appeata  to  me  a  most  portentous  nofekyn 
in  IbdiaA  legislation.  Ija  all  former  modea 
qB  polity  fet  the  government  of  Iods%  that 
initiolahiJiity  of  the  religious  feel'mga  aack 
casioma  of  the  natttes  was  considered  a; 

*  Frem  the  Original  Edition^  printed  far 
Btateb;  Mtriy,  aod  Go*  LeadeabaH  street. 
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ifacred  and  undisputed  axiom.  And  al 
though  a  resolution  waft  to  ted  in  1793/ 
that  it  was  desirable  to  promote  their 
moral  and  religious  improvement,  it  was  a 
mere  abstract  proposition,  wholly  inopera- 
tive, and  unembodied  in  any  legislative 
shape  ;  and  therefore  did  not  disturb  (as 
this  enactment  most  do,  if  it  is  not  a  mere 
dead  letter)  that  wholesome^ policy,  which 
has  hitherto  preserved  India  to  us,  of  ab- 
staining  from  all  interference  with  the  reli- 
gion of  Its  inhabitants.  A  departure  from 
that  policy  will  shake  our  empire  in  that 
part  of  the  world  to  its  centr^.  Not  that 
there  can  be  any  danger  of  an  avowed  or 
systematic  departure  from  it;  or  that  on  a 
sodden  we  should  become  so  weak,  or 
mad,  or  fanatical,  as  to^ renounce  9II  the 
wisdom  which  history  and  experience  and 
common  sense  have  imparted  to  us«  But 
the  real  danger  js  this  ;  that  the  actual  at* 
tempt,  by  parliamentary  enactment,  to 
convert  the  natives  of  India ;  and  the  mere 
suspicion  on  their  part,  however  wild  and 
-visionary,  that  such  schemes  are  in  con- 
templation ;  will  produce  the  same  degree 
of  miftchief  and  disorder.  No  man  can 
dream  that  such  a  project  could  be  soberly 
entertained,  or  deliberately  discussed  in 
this  House.  But  it  has  unfortunately  hap- 
pened, that  enough  has  been  said  to  diftuse 
this  alarm  in  India ;  and  the  clause  now 
inserted  in  the  Bill,  combined  with  certain 
resolutions  and  speeches  at  public  meet* 
inffs,  and  the  petitions  which  cover  the 
tables  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  (all  of 
vifhich,  without  any  squeamish  or  affected 
delicacy,  profess  the  conversion  of  the  na- 
tives of  India  to  be  their  object),  are  but 
little  calculated  to  dissipate  or  appease  it. 
Here  is  at  once  the  text  and  the  commen- 
tary ;  the  doctrine,  and  ito  exposition* 

It  is  true.  Sir,  that  all  this  may  be  said 
to  proceed  from  the  over-heated  specula- 
tions of  8-  certain  class  of  persons,  who 
liave  worked  themselves  up  to  a  diseased 
degree  of  enthusiasm  upon  this  subject. 
But  my  apprehension^  are,  that  the  natives 
of  India,  tontemplating  the  matter  through 
optics  peculiar  to  themselves,  will  not  dis- 
tinguish between  the  projects  of  these 
gentlemen,  and  plans  countenanced  by.  the 
authority,  and  intended  to  be  efiectoated 
by  the  power  of  the  state.  For  they  are 
not  only  most  tremblingly  sensitive  to 
alarm  on  the  subject  of  their  religion  ;  bnt 
they  are  so  little  schooled  in  our  political 
usages,  and  the  genius  and  form  of  polity 
under  which  they  have  been  nurtured  are 
to  dissoDSUii  from  the  genius  and  frame  of 
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ours,  that  they^ili  not  readily  separate  tbe 
acts  and  opinions  of  a  large  portion  6f  the 
country  acting  permissively  under  the 
state  from  the  authentic  and  solemn 
act  of  the  state  itself.  That  which  is  per* 
mitted,  they  will  hastily  infer  to  be  sane* 
tioned.  The  time,  the  great  legislative 
question  now  pending  relative  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  Company's  charter,  will  cor- 
roborate this  inference.  What  other  con* 
elusions  can  they  draw  from  the  noraeroos 
meetings  convened  for  the  avowed  purpose 
of  deliberating  about  the  means  of  con- 
verting and  civilieinf^  them;  tbe  petitions 
for  the  same  objects  from  every  part  of  the 
country  ;  and,  above  all,  the  opinions 
avowed  by  the  hon.  member,  and  urged 
with  all  the  ardoUr  and  zeal  of  his  elo- 
quence ;— opinions,  of  which  it  is  the  fon- 
damental  maxim,  that  our  subjects  in  the 
East  are  sunk  in  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
the  lowest  debasement  of  moral  and  social 
character  ? 

In  confirmation  of  the  jealousy  which 
must  be  awakened  amongst  them  by  so 
extraordinary  a  zeal  for  their  conversion, 
comes  this  preamble ;  evidently  emanating 
from  the  petitions  on  the  table ;  framed 
to  promote  the  prayer,  .conceived  in-  the 
spirit,  and  almost  expressed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  addresses.  And  although 
it  is  followed  by  a  proviso,  **  that  the  au- 
thorities of  the  local  governments  respect- 
ing the  intercourse  of  Europeans  with  the 
interior,  and  the  principles  of  the  British 
government,  on  which  the  natives  of  India 
have  hitherto  relied  for  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion,  shall  be  inviolably  main* 
tained,''  it  is  plain,  that  such  a  proviso  will 
be  nugatory  and  unavailing.  Tlie  prin- 
ciple is  violated,  and  then  you  declare  it 
inviolable.  You  determine  that  facilities 
shall  be  afforded  by  law  to  the  missionaries 
who  are  desirous  of  proceeding  to  India, 
with  an  afiecled  reservation  of  powers  in 
the  local  governments  to  send  them  back  ; 
without  adverting  to  this  obvious  conse- 
quence, that  those  powers,  if  not  wholly 
repealed,  will  be  considerably  impairea 
by  the  licences  granted  them  by  law  to 
go  out.  For  if  the  controul,  under  which 
missionaries  have  been  heretofore  per- 
mitted in  India,  was  the  general  power  in- 
herent in  y  our  governmenu  abroad  to  send 
them  home  as  unlicensed  persons,  is  it  not 
pretty  clear  that  such  a  controul  will  be 
greatly  enfeebled  by  the  licences  antece- 
dently granted  them  at  home  ?  Hitherto, 
if  a  missionary  roisdemeaned  himself,  the 
remedy  was  at  hand*    Hif  commorancj 
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being  undei»  the  coDoWance  and  permis- 
•ioiv  of  the  local  gaTemaient«  it  was  no 
longer  connived  at  or  permitted.      The 
nuisance  was  instantly  abated*    But  now 
he  will  be  enabled  to  set  up  bis  licence  at 
home  against  the  revocation  of  it  abroad; 
the  sanction  of  the  British  government 
against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colonial  go- 
vernor.   To  be  sure,  the  local  governor, 
if  he  is^  determined  to  execute  his  duty, 
must  prevail  in  the  controversy,  and  the 
missionary  will  be  sent  to  England.    But 
is  there  no  risk  incurred  of  giving  ^offence 
lo  those  through  whose  patronage  or  re- 
commendation the   missionary  was   sent 
out  ?  Is  not  the  very  circumstance  of  send- 
ing him  back  an  implied  censure  on  the 
discernment,  or  good  sense,  or  vigilance 
of  those  who  permitted  him  to  go  out  ? 
Besides,  it  is  a  discretion  which  must  be 
iexercised   by  the  local  governor  at  the 
hazard  of  drawing  down  on  himself,  at 
home,  the  clamours  and  resentments  of  a 
body  of  persons,  who  are  every  day  ac- 
quiring fresh  accessions  of  influence  and 
numbers ;  who  are  knit  together  by  the 
strongest  sympathy  which  can  unite,  and 
the  closest  confederacy  that  can  bind  a 
party  of  men  ^subsisting  within  the  bosom  of 
a  community.   The  slightest  afifVont  offered 
to  any  member  of  their  fraternity,  vibrates 
as  a  blow  to  every  one  of  them.    It  de- 
mands no  great  effort  of  fancy  to  conceive 
the   spiritual   denunciations  with  which 
every  conventicle  will  ring  at  the  persecu- 
tion of  brother  Carey,  or  brother  Ringle- 
taube,  should  the  jurisdiction,  which  is  still 
nominally  left  to  the  local  governments 
over  the  missionaries,  happen  to  visit  those 
pious    gentlemen.     -So    that,    in    effect, 
though  not  in  form,  that  controul  will  be 
removed, — certainly  impaired;    and  ^be 
governments  of  India  will  be  disarmed  of 
the  means  of  coercing  them,  when  their 
:^eal  becomes  licentious  and  dangerous. 
This,  too,  in  the  very  teeth  of  amj^e  and 
unanswerable  documents  now  upon  the 
table  of  this  House,  which  demonstrate 
Ihat  this  controul,  even  in  its  fullest  extent 
and  vigour,  was  insufficient  to  repress  the 
evil  prising  from  the  increased  number 
and  unguarded  conduct  of  these  persons. 
I  refer  to  lord  Minto's  letter  from  Cal- 
cutta, addressed  to  the  secret  committee  of 
the  court  of  directors,  dated  the  2d  of  No- 
Teml)er  1807.    That  letter  states  several 
alarming  instances  of  misguided  and  in- 
temperate zeal ;  and  of  tow  and  scurrilous 
invective,  circulated  in  the  native  lan- 
guages, against  the  feelings,  prejudices. 
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and  religions  of  the  natives :  and  it  con- 
cludes with  this  impressive  admonition :— . 
"  On  a  view  of  ^11  the  circumstances 
started  in  this  dispatch,  your  committee 
will  admit  the  expediency  of  adopting 
such  measures  as  your  wisdom  will  suggest, 
for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  any  acces- 
sion to  the  number  of  missionaries  actu^illy 
employed  under  the  protection  of  the 
British  government,  in  the  work  of  con- 
version.^ I  will  not  shock  the  ears  of  the 
House  by  reading  any  extracts  from  these 
publications.  Tbey  must  be  offensive  to 
the  moral  taste  of  every  cultivated  mind : 
and  to  the  people  of  that  country  tbey  ex- 
hibit a  picture  of  Christianity,  by  no 
means  clothed  in  those  alluring  colours, 
which  can  alone  win  over  their  hearts  or 
understandings ;  but  displaying  a  fearful 
and  disheartening  system  of  terrors,  from 
which  the  affrighted  reason  of  man  would 
gladly  fly  to  the  most  barbarous  of  super- 
stitions for  refuge  and  consolation* 

On  what  grounds,  then,  is  it  proposed  to 
grant  these  gentlemen  the  further  facilities 
which  are  claio^d  for  them  ?  Is  it  upon 
any  recommendation  from  those  who  are  oa 
the  spot,  in  high  stations  there ;  and  whose 
testimony  ought  to  carry  with  it  no  slight 
authority,  not  only  as  spectators  of  the 
movements  of  the  native  mind,  but  per- 
sonal witnesses  of  the  procedures  and 
character  of  the  missionaries  ?  Is  any  case 
of  grievance,  of  hardship,,  of  jpersecution. 
made  out,  which  calls  for  any  new  pro« 
visions  in  their  favour  ?  Quite  the  con- 
trary. The  governor-general  sends  home 
a  strong  complaint  oF  their  misconduct, 
with  a  solemn  warning  against  any  aug^ 
mentation  of  their  numbers.  So  far  frooi 
having  been  visited  with  persecution,  the 
tolerance  they  have  so  long  enjoyed  is 
not  withdrawn  from  them,  even  gn  the 
strongest  proof  of  their  delinquency.  The 
offensive  publications  are  suppressed,  but  ^ 
the  authors  and  circulators  orthem  are  still 
permitted  to  exercise  their  callings  in 
India.  Nay,  the  very  clause  which  is  now 
under  discussion,  gives  the  Court  of  Di-^ 
rectors,subjecttothe  controul  of  the  Board 
of  commissioners,  th'e  general  discretionary 
powers  of  licensing  all  persons  whatsoever 
to  go  out. to  India.  The  words  of  the 
preamble,  therefore,  which  are  exclusively 
applicable  to  persons  going  out  for  reli- 
gious purposes,  are  superfluous,  with  this 
evil  belonging  to  them  ;  that  they  indicate 
a  deliberate  intention,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  governm,ent,  to  send  ,out  persona 
for  the  expipess  object  of  pronely  tisqi. 
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Mdne  itmmtt  of  fnimfoottrieft,  vA-  ifie  kihd 
Md  dMorlpiiMi^r  ilHiftt,  wht>  »t  HkMy%b 
f#  ^mH  indtr  \ht  MW  fr6f\ii6m,  6y  hs* 
tfiMliit  y»<if  ihe  lilauiiy  ctrtUfctonl,  irhibh 
the  aoaHiofIiidiflC6lfitAiMi<yWH^WiH  faavte 
^H"  ^Mir  uppoiniuiMil*  I  GiMireA  tfaiA  Itoy 
ipprelteillimiB  on  Ihh  heiid  would  b«  |^t 
t»  r«sl»  if  th«  noMe  earl  (ef  BQCkteighfttn* 
Mtt)  who  now  prHid^i  a;t  that  Board 
ifhstt  always  to  reibaiti  xhtftt,  or  if  hi)  tot* 
cesMfft  w«re  tioc«warity  to  be  ittft(i«nt«d 
by  hit  prod«nce  and  good  Mnne.  No  m&d 
h  hm  iflfoetod  than  my  tioble  friennd  With 
«ho  cuit  ind  faiiatt<;isni  of  the  day.  No 
mail  is  inspired  with  a  iiMre  phit04o(>h1clkl 
tnd  dignified  contempt  of  it.  Btit  here  t« 
lAie  ineontenience  of  miking  a  hw,  whioh, 
to  be  benettcifri  or  noxious,  depends  on  a 
personal  discretion.  The  law  it  pemmt 
nenc;  Che  discretion  is  traniitory.  Th^ 
noble  earl's  sifccessormay  have  adiSferent 
tet  df  opinions  on  this  subject.  He  may 
lie  of  the  new  etftigelical  school ;  c^eleM 
ef  the  mischieft  which  may  result  frOffi 
•tenratnre  schemes  of  convertiiAgt^  Hin- 
€O0i ;  or  taught,  by  contemplating  onty 
Ae  end  which  is  to  be  attained,  to  consider 
Umbo  mischieft  at  light  and  eyonetcent. 
So  far,  tikerefbre,  from  pursuing  h  cautious 
•nd  rettrictite  policy  with  regard  to  the 
missiowsTies,  he  mav  be  of  the  nomber  of 
those,  who  think  that  the  fulness  of  tim<> 
h  arrived  for  Hindoo  conversion ;  and 
thlit  every  hfifpired  cobler,  or  fanatical 
loilor,  who  feels  an  inward  call,  has  a  kind 
of  apostolic  right  to  assist  in  the  spiritual 
liege,  which  has  been  already  begun, 
^^rnsl  the  idolatries  and  superstitions  of 
tfait  degraded  and  barbarous  country. 

What  man,  thai  has  rendered  himself 
Iff  stttdy  or  observation  competent  to  pro- 
ttomice  upon  the  sobjett,  will  not  depre- 
cate a  provisfion  so  ^11  calculated— from 
tihe  iHne  at  which  it  is  introdoced,  afnd  the 
«rphMftrioiilt  with  which  it  is  tnbered  in- 
to accelerate  the  calamities,  which  fblly 
and  fanaticism  have  been  long  preparing 
fcr  at  in  that  country,  and  of  which  an 
thut  we  have  experienced  in  the  horrors 
of  Veflore  may  be  considered  only  as  the 
n^pe  and  forerunner?  fhe  noble  lord 
(Cattlereogh)  himself  does  not  appear  auito 
at  elMe  as  to  the  harmlett  or  beOenoial 
feralityof  the  measnre.  He  has  repeMed*- 
ly  toggeaited  to  ^n,  with  somewhat  indeed 
OT  paradox,  but  with  great  earnestness^ 
Ibat  it  was  a  tobject  too  delicate  for  de- 
bate^ attd  too  important  for  doliberaction. 
II 


nHM^ifoi  iulieetljW%  Mm  Wlm  fn  tne  Bhinit 


l^dMid^rtng^  thtft,  IH  a  ittfo  tb  the  detl^ 
eocy  or  impoKKffce  df  i  legltkil^  prtm* 
iftioo,  H  beef^me  niMter  fbr  ({HiTe  deKML 
fktHih  ah5l  inxloos  ditcntsion.  But  %M 
regtitl  tb  Hie  pfolfey  of  tendinis  dnt  m 
enactmem  w%ieh  tafhf  ptobebl^  frtider^ 
mine  «n  empii«,  the  eo«rie  i^  to  b6  Invett^ 
ed.  We  tre  reoorred  tb  vnact  a  tiettlil; 
to  Whitp^r  tk  legislative  ptofftfofi ;  attd  to 
eonvey  it  cMdeiitinely  and  without  moM 
into  the  ttatnte  bobk.  This,  I  ^ay,  KMs 
tike  ^omewtMt  of  dlAdttiee  In  tire  fleA>t6 
Ibfd  u  to  the  Mfett  tft  pii»prlel;f  (of  tb6 
measure.  Thtu  whrbh  it  it  ilpttftolt  to 
ttdopt,  it  C*n  tibvet  ht  cfeWlte  to  disMttc 
Bot  I  know  the  enrbartesments  Of  %i 
noble  ford^t  sittnnion.  I  know  that  titii 
toeatore  mroift  be  considered  to  Intro  beeft 
rMher  Wfting  frbm  4rit  good^iiaAmi^,  tbtt 
to  be  the  lejdtio/kete  ffuii  ^  bh  noddr- 
itanding  ;  and  that  jl  Y^  been  retn^tanfft 
Conceded  by  wtfy  6f  t^omproteite^  to  brasa 
off  as  ft  wete  the  imptyrttmitf^  tbtrt  tonft 
to  long  ttsailed  hhn.  However,  at  it  wtfl 
be  no  eaty  mMter  to  mtlce  a  Hiw  dRcftig 
the  feeKngs,  the  rights,  and  Hre  bapp^ttM 
6f  to  m^y  miiiioYit  of  men,  wittent  iet>- 
ting  them  into  the  tecret ;  I  ain  dftpolMl 
to  suspect,  that  the  enettment,  wtoi  h 
reachet  India,  WiR  inspire  the  more  altMft, 
froni  the  very  myttery  ttid  toncetSment 
in  which  the  noble  loftl  hat  todeavoored 
to  envelope  it.  I  caimot  therefore  Arink 
fh>m  the  discti^lon. 

Reasoning  onlV  dptitfri,  and  wiA  the 
total  oblivion  and  disregard  of  all  hnU  (it 
those  f^cts  could  be  forgotten  or  overl6e«i* 
ed),  I  should  entertain  strong  apprrehen<^ 
sions  of  this  clkuse,  from  wbit  I  myself 
know  cbncerning  the  irritable  f^dingt 
both  of  the  Htndo6t  sMd  Mtrttnlmauns, 
opon  the  tObJect  of  their  religiona.  Bot 
M  d  pricH  reatoningt  would  be  libsord. 
with  the  fatal  occorrencet  of  VeHOre,  hi 
1 906,  ttarhig  ot  in  the  face,  and  pteacfaing 
vohidiet  of  idttofifition  a^ntl  the  Iblly  <? 
rether  the  madnets  of  reviving  an  ^lann  iii 
India,  of  which  those  occurrenci^  haVe  be& 

JOeaf^ed  ut  sOch  mournful  illostratiom. 
t  it  a  transaction  which  ha^  been  moch 
mitundehstood.  It  was  a  retigioert  mathxy, 
m  the  stHctett  sente  of  the  ezpre^ion.  R 
originated  f^odi  a  belief  anfolty  itetiHed  bf 
the  eori^riet  of  the  Mtissulmaon  prtiitcsi* 
mto  the  nmidt  of  the  teapoys,  that  the  B(f& 
tith  government  -fMended  to  eoMTort  tfaeii 


♦  Tliey  were 
ofYeHore* 


eonftneAj  in  the  fbttmi 
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gnichiaHytoChrntianity.  If aoy  dbervfibeta: 
t»  deobt  concerniitg  tbe  origin  to  which  1* 
hsve  traced  it/  let  him  read  lord  William ^ 
Bentiock's^  proclaibaitiim  of  the  3d  of  Do- 
t:*mt>er  following^  nearly  six  months  after 
(bematioy;  an  iotcrfal  which  had  been 
ensployed  in  a  minnte  and'acscarate  inVes- 
tigation*  into  the  cames  which  led  to  it. 
Tte  fact  if  distinctly  st«t«d  in  that  paper. 
It  was  iisoed  hy  the  goTernmcnt  of 
Madra«y  to  dispel  the  apprehensierns  which 
bad  worked  up  the  native  mind  to  thai 
dneadliil  carnage.  That  prodaaiaiion  is 
aMotog  the  papers  on  your  table.  There 
ia«iao  among  the  same  pafKers^the  record- 
ed opinion  of  lord  Minio,  given  nearly 
two  years  afterwards,  of  the  same  tenor, . 
and*  deduced^firost  the  same  materijdsb  1 
know  it  bas  been  the  hah  ion  amongst' 
sotter  roMonert  to  narrow  the  caastsof 
this  event  to  the  tnjndieioDs  ordertf»  which 
had  been  issaed  about  that  time,  rcspeot*- 
iR^the  shape  of  the  tiirban»  and  prohibit- 
iDg-  the  distinctive  marks  of  caste  ols  pa^ 
rade;  But  they  confomid  what  inboinan 
affinrsare  so  freqpiently  ancomieoted  and 
dtfjetned;  I  mean,  the  caase  and  the  oc- 
casion. The  cause  was  in  the  inherent 
aiail  fixed  antipathy  of  the  natives  tor  any 
change  of  their  relrgioar.  The  occasion 
was,  the  privposed  alteration  in  their  dress, 
with  the  prohibitions  against  wearing  their 
marks  of  caste;  which  urrbappily  furnish^ 
eda  p«werftil  t6pic  to  a  waken' and  inflame 
that  antipathy,  to  those  who,  bcingimpla«^ 
cabfy  adverse  to  the  British  anthority, 
were  natarally  eager  to  seize  every  oppor- 
tunityof  sedacinjg  the  native  soWiery  into 
tbehr  own  schemes  of  aUenaiioQ  and  resist- 
ance; The  orders,  though  highly  obnox- 
ieus,  wovid  under  other  circumstances 
havia  been  submitted  to.  Similar  orders 
had*  been  cheerfully  obeyed,  beoavsethey 
had  been  imcooneeted  with  any  religious 
porpose.  In  truth,  moch  nanserited  oh* 
loquy  has  been  thrown  on  a  most  gallant 
and  honourable  officer,  new  holding  a  high 
colonial  station,  (sir  John  Gradock,)  for 
having  issued  those*  ordersu  But  it  is  a 
jttsticO'doe  to  my  highiy<»va1ued  friend,  to 
slase»  that  he  badr  satisfied  himself;  by  the 
rsporfea  of  the  most  experienoed  official 
men,  that  those  orders  were  natiatva** 
riaoee  with  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of 
the  nativesi;  and  these  reports  were  con* 
fihaed  by  the  testimony'of  soma  of  the 
oUest^  native  officers/  and  the  optnions  of 
Qvafadsinr  ai^d  Mahomosedan  doctors*  Wa 
mast  tbareforo  look4o  th^  specific  cigcwa^ 
stances  whiHifmadetfanioraaff  in  question 
(VOL.  XXVI.) 


ofiemive.  Tbeywere  these;  The  seapoys 
were  taogbt  to  consider  them  afc  exterior 
signs' of  that  gradual  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity, which  other  circamstances  had 
given  theih  reason  to  suspect  was  meditat* , 
ed  by  the  British  gOvemonent.  UnfortU'* 
nalely,  those  circmastances  were  of  a  kind 
moat  likely  to  strengthen  this  misconcep- 
tioH:  for  it  did  happen,  that>  for  some 
time  before  the  massacre  ofVellere,  an 
unusuial  degree  of  comitenance  had  been 
shewti  to  the  various  missionaries  who- 
had  insinoated  theoiftelves  iikto  Indmi 
They  had  been  permitted  to  circulate; 
with  extraordinary  industry,  in  diierent 
parts  of  the  Carnatic,  translations  of  the 
8cripttires  into  the  native  languages ;  and' 
had  exerted  much  inconsiderate  zeal  in 
the  commentaries  and  expositions  which 
accompanied  them.  The  ecclesiastics^ 
toe,  at  the  principal  presidencies  happen* 
ed  at  this  time  to  be  of  the  evangelical 
school;  Mr«  Bochanaa  at  Galcutta>  and 
Doctor  Kerr  at  Madras.  These  gentle* 
h>en  were  zealdos  patrons  of  the  sectarian- 
missionaries;  Of  comae^  these  persons, 
thus  patronized  and  caressed,  seat  home 
accounts  of  the  flattering  reception  they 
had  met  with.  Those  accounts  induced 
the  societies  in  Europe  to  send  eut  fresh 
exportations<  The  indiscreet  activity  of 
these  persons,  and  their  increased  nunv* 
hers,  confirmed  the  suspicions  which  had 
been  infused  into  the  minds  of  the  seapOya 
concerning  the  late  innovations  in  their 
dress.  The  result  was,  that  dreadful  mas* 
sacre  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  look 
back  without  trembling,  If  it  is  imagined 
that  the  plot,  which  broke  out,  indeed, 
only  at  Vellore,  was  confined  to  that  gar* 
risoa,  the  matter  is  much  under-rated.  It 
was  to  have  been  a  general  rising  on  the 
same  day  at  every  principal  station:  ia  the  ^ 
peninsula:  Nundydroog,Cannanore,  Qui^ 
Ion,  and  even  at  Madras.  And  had  it  not 
been  prematurely  executed  about  a  week  . 
before  the  appointed  day  (in  consequence 
of  informatien  given  by  a  native  officer, 
which  however  was  not  regarded,  bat  the 
informer  actually  confined  as  a  madaian)^ 
the  British  name  weald  now  have  been  a 
mere  matter  of  history  in  India. 

Is  it  psMible,  that  this  Houssi  will  go 
off  into  such  a.  fit  of  abserdlty  and  fanati* 
cum.  Off  be  visited  with  sofaul  a  fatuity, 
as  not  te-  keep  so  awful  an  event  befi)re 
IthBm,  in  the  grave  discussion  of  matters 
affecting  Ihe  religi#tt  of  that  country? 
That  evenl  has  interposed  the  wjrningt 
oi  aalHHely  aad  wiadoM  ta  tt^r^hfadt* 
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long,  precipitate,  basjr,  meddling,  gos- 
sipping,  <^cious,  interference  with  mat- 
ters, which  the  laws  of  God  and  nature 
have  placed  beyond  oar  jarisdiction. 
What  is  the  lesson  it  has  left  us  }  Wh v, 
that  oar  subjects  in  India,  immoveably 
passive  tinder  oar  political  domination,  are 
wakefuliy  sensitive  to  all  attempts  at  a  rer 
Jigious  one  ;  that  while  they  are  uphold* 
ing  our  empire  by  the  steady  and  willing 
services  of  a  patient  and  unwearied  at- 
tachment, there-  are  still  limits  to  their 
allegiance,  however  firm  and  endoring,  in 
those  unconquerable  feelings,  and  unbend- 
ing habits,  which  bind  them,  as  by  links 
of  adamant,  to  the  religion*  and  laws  of 
their  country.  Surely,  Sir,  we  need  not 
the  acting  over  again  of  that,  dreadfal 
drama,  to  be  taught,  that  all  attempts  on 
their  religion,  however  cautiously  and  co- 
vertly made,  must  not  only  be  unavailing, 
but  calamitous ;  and  if  the  change  in  the 
shape  of  a  turban,  or  the  temporary  dis* 
,  use  of  the  marks  on  their  forehead,  drove 
that'  most  passive  and  obedient  soldiery 
into  the  bloody  revolt  of  Vellore,  what 
may  we  not  dread  from  grave  discussions 
at  meetings  convened  for,  the  avowed  pur- 
poses of  converting  them ;  those  purposes 
avowed  in  petitions  from  every  town  in 
England,  and  countenanced  by  a  large 
portion  of  the  legislature  of  Great  Britain, 
while  the  great  question  relative  to  the 
civil  and  political  administration  of  th^t 
country  is  still  under  its  deliberation  ?  If 
the  atrecities  of  Vellore  were  prompted 
by  anfounded  saspicions,  or  causeless  jea- 
lousjes,  I  fear,  should  that  dreadful  scene 
be  again  acted,  we  shall  be  deprived  even 
of  that  consolation  :  for  w6  are  now  ad- 
ministering to  their  religious  fears,  some- 
thing more  than  mere  pretexts  to  feed  on. 
I  feel,  therefore,  most  unaffected  appre- 
hensions on  this  subject;  so  much,  that  if 
my  hon.  friend  (sir  Thomas 'Satton)  had 
not  moved  his  amendment,  I  should  have 
proposed  a  clause  of  a  very  opposite  cha- 
racter from  the  noble  lord's;  prohibitory, 
instead  of  permissive,  of  the  ingress  of 
missionaries  into  India ;  and  accompanied 
with  a  solemn  declaration,  that  the  invio- 
lability of  the  religion  of  the  natives  ought 
to  be  the  ba^is  of  whatever  political  system 
it  may  be  expedient  to  provide  for  tnem. 

It  is  by  this  policy  that  India  has  hi* 
iberto  been  governed.  The  court  of  di- 
rectors, I  trust,  are  not  unmindfol,  that  it 
is  the  only  policy,  which  can  keep  the 
native  mind  tranquil.  Were  tbev  not  so, 
with  the  ample  communicaticms  they  have 


had  from  India  on  this  most  delicate  mib-  * 
ject,  they  would  exhibit  a  memorable 
proof  of  their  unfitness  for  any  share  io  its 
government.  It  would  be  their  owo  at- 
testation to  their  own  incompetency.  But 
is  there  cot  already  a  most  £atal  obliTion 
of  that  policy  ?  The  opinions  of  more  than 
one  member  of  that  board  who  scarcely 
lag  behind  the  wildest  enthusiasU  in  the 
great  work  of  conversion,  have  filled  me 
with  apprehension.  They  are  omens  of 
the  most  alarming  kind.  They  convince 
me,  that  the  powers  granted  by  this  clause  ^ 
will  be  most  unsparingly  exercised.  But 
should  that  not  be  the  consequence,  those 
opinions  will  corroborate  the  fears  already 
prevalent  amongst  the  natives,  who  have 
so  long  and  habitoally  contemplated  the 
court  of  directors  as  the  chief  depositary 
of  their  interests,  and  the  organ  in  whidi 
the  political  power  of  Great  Britain  in 
India  chiefly  resides.  Mr.  Cowper,  in 
his  evidence,  furnished  us  with  a  most  im- 
portant aphorism,  when  he  told  os,  that 
^'  an  expression  of  the  most  distant  recom- 
mendation on  the  part  of  persons  in  power, 
is  received  by  the  Hindoos  and  MussaUnans 
as  a  kind  of  order."* 

When  I  see,  therefore,  that  this  spirit  of 
religious  enthusiasm,  which  has  so  long 
been  at  work  amongst  ourselves,  is  likely 
to  be  let  loose  on  a  people  not  more  dis- 
joined from  us  by  their  customs  and  pre- 
judices, than  by  the  ocean  that  divides  as; 
and  that  ultimate  success  is  problematic^, 
while  intermediate  mischief  is  inevitable ; 
it  can  be  no  difficult  matter  to  find  out  the 
genuine  deductions  of  duty  and  reason  and 
common  sense.  And  are  these  deductions 
overtorned  by  setting  up  the  general, 
vague,  indefinite  daty  of  imparting  the 
Christian  religion  to  every  country  and 
people,  whom  the  mysterious  ordinances 
of  heaven  have  hitherto  deprived  of  it? 
For,  as  all  human  dnties  lie  within  certain 
lines  of  expediency  and  practicability,  it 
is  plain,  t^at  the  alleged  doty  is  destroyed 
and  negatived  by  the  inexpediaacy  and 
danger  of  bringing  it  into  action. '^  In  these 
cases,  then,  it  is  our  basiness  first  to  in- 
quire, whether  morality  and  right  reason 
prescribe  any,  and  what  mode  of  action ; 
or  (which  is  a  still  more  important  qoes- 
tion)  impose  on  us  the  obligation  of  act- 
ing at  all  ?  Whether,  to  pntit  into  a  fenn 
more  deveK>ped  and  precise,  the  alkged 
duty  of  acting  is  not  overpowered  by  the 
opposite  and  antagonist  doty  of  m^  acting 

'»Wli        !■      I  II  L^ I    ■       I     II     I  .11    III* 
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mi  all?  For  it  would  be  absard,  in  any 
problam  of  citII  or  moral  doty,  to^  shot 
from  oar  contemplation  the  probabilities 
of  success  or  failure.  It  would  be  worse 
than  absurd  to  overlook  the  dangers  of  the 
experiment ;  and  of  an  experiment,  wbicb^ 
in  this  instance,  is  to  be  tried  on  a  ma- 
chine so  delicate,  so  complex,  and  so 
easily  deranged  as  our  empire  in  India. 
This  appears  to  me  the  point  we  are  to 
decide ;  remembering  at  the  same  time, 
(hat  the  Hindoo  religion  is  not  only  to  be 
overthrown,  bat  the  Christian  planted  : 
and  taking  care  to  discover,  whether  we 
may  not  eradicate-the  religion  of  India 
without  advancing  at  all  nearer  lo  the 
establishment  of  our  own :  and  in  so 
doins^y  get  rid  of  a  system  which  is  bene- 
ficial to  a  certain  extent,  without  being 
s^le  at  last  to  replace  it  with  a  better. 
The  faintest  probability  of  our  stopping 
short  of  the  full  accomplishment  of  our 
project,  of  preaching  down  the  Hindoo 
Teligion  {the  first  step  only  in  the  pro* 
cess,)  and  getting  no  further,  ought  of  it- 
self to  make  us  wary  and  cautious  in  un- 
dertaking it.  Neither  reason  nor  histoi^ 
tells  us,  that  the  adoption  of  a  new  reli- 
gion is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
abdication  of  the  old.  It  is  one  thing  to 
'dispel  the  charm  that  binds  mankind  to 
-established  habito  and  ancient  obligations ; 
smd  another,  to  win  them  over  to  the  dis- 
cipline of  new  institutions,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  new  "doctrines.  In  that  dreadful 
interval,  that  dreary  void,  where  the  mfnd 
is  left  to  wander  and  grope  its  way  with- 
out the  props  that  have  hitherto  supported, 
or  theiights  that  hitherto  guided  it,  what 
are  the  chances,  that  they  will  discern  the 
beautiea,  or  submit  to  the  restraints  of  the 
religion  you  propose  to  give  them  ?  What 
then  will  have  been  done?  You  will  have 
extinguished  a  system,  which,  with  all  its 
demerits,  has  been  the  f ery  foundation  of 
your  empir<^  in  India.  You  will  have  de- 
etroyed  that  peculiarity  of  national  cha- 
racter, that  singular  conte3ctttre  of  moral 
properties,  which  has  given  you  an  im- 
mense territory,  an  ipmense  revenue,  and 
CO  millions  of  subjects;  while  you  will 
have  done  nothing  more  towards  the  rea- 
lization of  yoor  own  schemes,  than  the 
destruction  of  those  institutions,  that  have 
for  ages  kept  the  vices  and  passions  which 
overrun  the  western  world  from  that  fa- 
voured country.  Such  may  be  one  result 
<»f  our  experiment.  The  missionaries,  it 
seems,  from  the  papers  on  the  table,  have 
begon  at  this  end  of  the  project.    Their 


efforts  have  been  directed  to  the  pious 
object  of  disgusting  the  natives  with  their 
religion,  their  laws,  their  customs,-  and 
every  thing  that  is  venerable  and  autho- 
ritative amongst  them. 

There  is  no  controversy  about  ends. 
No  man  can  be  more  unafiectedly  soli- 
citous than  myself  for  the  dlfTosion  of 
Christianity.  1  should  be  undeserving  of 
an  audience  in  a  Christian  assembly,  were 
1  cold  or  indifferent  to  its  blessings.  But 
there  are  questions,  desirable  as  it  may  be 
to  infuse  Christianity  into  India,  which 
will  give  pause  to  deliberate  minds  in  at- 
tempting it.  Have  I  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing my  purpose  ?  If  I  have  not, 
will  not  the  mere  attempt  be  attended  with 
calamities,  that  constitute  an  opposite  duty 
to  abstain  from  it?  Not  that  this  is  the 
sort  of  reasoning  v^hich  will  go  down  with 
those  who  are  so  hotly  engaged  in  the 
work  of  conversion ;  and  who  (such  is  the 
nature  and  character  of  all  religious  en- 
thusiasm) are  little  likely  to  be  startled  or 
appalled  by  the  difficulties  they  will  have 
to  encounter,  or  the  miseries  they  may 
produce,  in  the  slorious  object  of  making 
sixty  millions  of  men  Baptists  or  Anabap- 
tists. But,  seeing  the  dangers,  and  diffi- 
cuhiesy  and  suffering,  that,  must  re^lt 
from  the  experiment,  the  conversion  of 
that  immense  population  seems,  for  the 
present  at  least,  out  of  the  course  of  things. 
It  is  only  through  the  circumstances  that 
surround  him,  that  Providence  deigns  to 
confer  with  man.  For  as  Providence  con- 
descends to  act  by  human  instruments  and 
human  agencies,  it  can  be  no  impiety  in 
us,  who  can  calculate  only  on  the  efficacy 
of  human  means  as  applied  to  human  ob- 
jects, to  pronounce  a  purpose  discoun- 
tenanced by  so  many  impediments,  and 
exposed  to  so  many  evils,  to  be  out  of  his 
destinations.  The,  power  of  working  mi- 
racles is  not  assumed.  The  conversion  of 
Hindostan  by  an  instantaneous  effusion  of 
grace  is  not  expected.  Force  is  disclaim- 
ed. Not  that  there  is  any  great  magnani- 
mity in  disclaiming  force;  since  no  force 
could  be  effectually  applied  to  an  object 
so  incommensurate  with  all  physical  means 
of  obtaining  it.  If,  therefore,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  the  mere  attempt,  though  unac- 
companied with  Torce,  will  be  both  abor- 
tive and  mischievous,  I  confess  that  my 
understanding  is  driven  into  this  in- 
ference (no  doubt  a  gloomy  one),  that  the  ' 
mere  attempt  ought  to  be  discountenanced. 

It  seems  no  easy  matter,  however,  to 
persuade  gentlemen  of  the  impracticabi* 
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Jity  of  th^ir  project;  said  davlngt  by  WDO 
rapid  process  of  reasoning,  made  up  th^ir 
minds  to  ils  practicability^  tbey  teem  to 
laugh  at  its  dangers.  But  Ibey  are  igno- 
raht  of  the  very  elemeDts  of  their  experi- 
ment ;  of  the  r,%fv  material  they  haye  to 
work  upon;  in  one  word»  pf  the  Hindoo 
^fnd  and  character.  They  9ppear  never 
to  baT€  reflected,  that  this  artificial  being* 
tDoiilded,  mid  fashioned,  I  bad  almost  9aid 
created^  by  his  reljgious  iustitutiomi,  (and 
All  his  ineittutions  are  religious  pne#»)  is 
QMtinigoUhed  by  properties,  that  .give  bim 
;iia  affinity  to  ttie  proselytes  who  crowd 
their  tahirnacl^Lii  and  conventicles.  They 
apply  to  this  most  singqiar  people  the 
same  reasonings  that  are  applicable  %o 
mankind  in  general;  wholly  unpaiodful 
of  that  deep  colour  of  character  wbiqb  has 
divided  them,  almost  since  the  foupdf^ion 
of  the  earth,  from  the  comttion  ff^mily  of 
the  world.  For  the  same  peculiarity 
which  the  phildsophjcal  .historic  attributed 
to  the  ancient  Germans,  might  with  equal 
truth  be  attributed  to  tbe  Hindoo^:  "  /V<^ 
friam  atque  iinccram,  tt  ifioa^  m  $milem 
geniem.**  Rendering  therefore  full  homage, 
as  I  am  disposed  to  dp,  to  the  purity  und 
benevolence  of  the  motives  whic))  actuate 
ttie  advocates  for  conversion,  I  am  con- 
vinced, that  baa  they  been  su^cieoUy 
skilled  in  the  genius  and  i^orai  con^tu- 
tion  of  the  Hindoos  to  appreciate  the  tem- 
poral misery  which  every  Hindoo  coorert 
must  suffer,  their  humanity  wpi^ld  kmg 
a^o^have  taken  the  alarm^  ^ud  probably 
dissiikded  them  from  the  further  prpsec;u- 
cution  of  their  scheme.  C^n  It  be  neces- 
sary th^n  to  remind  them  of  tbe  stu- 
pendous moral  effects  produced  in  that 
country  by  the  division  of  cftstes  ?  Tbe 
loss  of  casti^  is  the  immediate  consequence 
of  conversion;  and  it  is  the  most  dre^fVtl 
111  with  which  an  Hindoo  can  be  visited. 
It  throw3  upon  him  every  variety  of 
wretchedness.  It  extinguishes  all  the 
wholesome  charities  and  kindly  affections. 
His  very  kindred  desert  him.  It  becomes 
an  abomination  to  eat  with  him,  or  eye^ 
.  to  speak  to  him.  The  hand  is  accursed 
that  mini^sters  to  him*  All  mankind  fly 
from  him,  as  from  an  infection.  His  on|y 
refuge  from  this  pverwhelmiDg  force  of 
misery  is  death;  a  solitary, friendless,  un- 
comforted  death,  amid  the  scoffs,  and  scorn, 
and  revilings  of  his  species,  I  am  drawing 
no  fancied  picture.  The  reporU  of  the 
missionaries  themselves  have  given  more 
than  one  instance  of  it.  The  very  few 
converts,  whom  they  haye  giade  Bpi.^Qg 


tb^ae  who  av^  tftPtiUed  jto  ihe  prirltageiif 
caste,  have  ondiM^d  nil  Ais:  aciroov- 
stance  that  «will  aocount  -fatjsfiMtonl^,  | 
abould  think*  fi>r  tbis^MMHtcnffioos  And  hh 
portant  &ot;  jthjtt  fopopgst  penooi  of 
caste,  that  ,i»,  amoogat  ihose  who  aaicA- 
tially  are  and  alone  ougfit  to  he  deoona- 
nated  Hindoos,  they  iiave  hafdiy  nade 
any  converts  at  all.  The  4sn»t  nmrn  of 
their  proselytes,  scarcely  coccaediog  eiglKy 
m  seven  years,  are. drawn  fron  the  C£aa- 
daldhs,  or  Pariarsi  or  out-aMtt ;  a  poaliQo 
of  the  poipiulaiipn  who  ave  shot  out  fkom 
the  HindcK)  religion,  a»d  who,  beiog  o«a- 
dsmned  lo  the  Ipiaiest  povecty  and  .ibe 
most  sordid  occopatipns,  are  glad  4$»  pro- 
cure, by  what  vhe  misaionari^  call  coa- 
vectioQ,  whatever  pittance  they  ^ce  ^aa- 
abled  to  dole  out  for  their  aobsittOAce.  4> 
.to  :tbe  phurcb  of  Syjriaa  Chriauaoa*  athiab 
hM  so  joQg  subsisted  ip  the  proyioce  jof 
Travauqore,  IM  us  be  on  our  guard  against 
thie  iagenuity  with  wliicb  it  is  made  to 
form  a  part  of  the  argument  They  are 
not  d^ceodaiits  from  the  original  ioba- 
biiaais  of  Hiudoatau ;  of  course,  thene^, 
tbey  cmi  ppverbe  mid,  io  fsiroeit,  |o  have 
been  cppv/ert^d  from  4he  Hindoo  jeiigiap 
to  Christiauity.  They  are  tbo  reBMaaot 
of  a  ic.hurcb  plwited  tjiece  in  tbo  ea^V 
ages  of  QhrislUanity;  wh^e  Ibey  l^ve 
remaii^d,  witboiwt  any  a^atorial  i«craase 
of  Aumberf,  from  Mieir  primitiTie  kistita- 
tion;  tolei^aipd  and  deapisod  by  tba  aoc- 
ceasive  rajahs.  Tbey  are  an  independeat 
coaan^miity  anopgst  ^emselvep;  aad  are 
j^otonjy  too  aarro^y  watched  to  make 
com^erU ;  bu^>  I  believe,  from  the  iofluenoe 
pf  mutual  habitudes  and  intercouraes  be- 
tween theqi  and  tb?  community  io  tbe 
b^osom  pf  which  t^ey  are  ppmitted  to  ra- 
^ide,  wbpUy  indisposed  to  moleat  tham  by 
apy.  uoseasopabfe  or  indisprael  attack  op 
tibeir  feelingf  or  prejudicies. 

This  division  of  caste  has  always  aiecAed 
ap  invjncibi^  barrier  to  the  proselytism  of 
th^  H^pdoos.  A  Gentoo  considers  tbe  pri- 
vijkgies  of  bis  C9^tp  as  exclusive  and  in- 
communicable.  It  is  Xhh  that  is^paru  to 
him  tAio  highest  prprogativps  of  bia  oaMure. 
Man  is  not  separated  by  a  wider  diacrimi- 
patipp  from  the  inferior  world,  than  that 
whigh  the  pride  and  iMgnity  of  caste  have 
interposed  in  that  country  between  the 
several  prders  of  mankind.  He  acqoiris 
a  clas^  of  emotions  incident  to  tbe  chsp 
r^cter  j^hat  elevates  bim.  He  breathes,  as 
it  wer^,  a  more  ethterial  element.  Taoghl 
to  revere  bimsplf  by  the  same  st^jum 
wbiqh  sp^nroi  |o  bim  Iba  asteiNimd  n^e? 
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T«iioe  of  oljbflfs,  be  oonskiers  (tie  lM8y««r 
even  »lbe  pollution  «nd  ^^rtdrntion  of  4it8 
caste,  at  evils  wome  ihsm  dealh.  Tiie 
•aine  lieeliaffs  descend  through  each  sue- 
cetsive  gradation  ;  each  caste  ^okfvaiiqg 
the  tame  aptnt  of  an  exclusive  oharaoter ; 
aN  of  them  4initad  in  one  corubor  tenti- 
Meoi  of  contemfrt  of  the  Pariart,  or  ant- 
casts,  aanjngst  whom  lAiej  ^ats  tibe  Cbrit- 
tian  missioaary  and  hit  oon¥6i>t;  Ihe 
patter  and  hit  d  itciple.  Some  new  ^ower, 
tfaevelbce»  hitherto  undiscortred  in  ihe 
moral  worid,  and  ^qnivaleiit  to'that  vi4iidi. 
the  old  pbiWtopher  required  in  the  phy- 
sical, will  he  reqaisile  lo  fM  down  this 
consolidated  toric  «f  pride  and  soperst]- 
ftion,  srhich  has  stood,  nnmoved  and  onde- 
caying,  the  sudd«n  shock  «f  so  a»aiiy  re* 
eolations,  and  the  silent  lapse  of  so  many 
ages,  li  you  begin  with  one  caste,  you 
haFe  to  light  in  another  against  the  same 
host  of  feelings,  motives,  and  auctions, 
which  reader  place  and  homage  and  dis- 
tincuon  despotic  over  the  heast  of  maa. 
Your  struggles  are  only  hagnn  when  you 
liave  converted  one  caste.  They  are  per- 
petually to  be  renewed*  Never,  never, 
«riU  the  scheme  of  Hindoo  conversion  be 
isealised,  till  you  persuade  an  immense 
popolation  to  mffer,  by  whole  tribes,  the 
aeverett  martyrdoms  Uiat  have  yet  been 
jostained  for  the  sake  of  religion ;  to  tear 
themselves  from  every  habit  that  sways  in 
4he  haman  bosom  ;  from  the  sweets  of  so- 
cial ^mmunion ;  the  ties  of  friendship ; 
the  charities  of  kindred  ;  from  all  that  li^ 
contains  to  support  or  adorn  it ;  and  all 
ibi»— CO  embrace  a  new  religion  proffinred 
them  by  pollatad  hands ;  a  religion  on  the 
threshold  and  in  the  very  vestibule  of 
which  are  planted  all  the  appalling  forms 
of  penury,  contempt,  scorn,  and  despair  : 
Yeettbolam  ante  ipsAm  ■ 
l4ieti]s  et  ultrioes  posueire  enbilia  cunSf 
JSt  meloB  eimale-soada  feoses,  et  tarpisegestas. 
And  are  the  missioaariesjwhom  this  Bill  is 
to  let  loose  upon  India,  fit  engines  to  ac- 
coipplish  the  greatest  revolution  that  has 
yet  taken  place  in  the  history  of  the  world  ? 
With  what  weapons  will  they  descend 
into  the  contest  with  the  acute,  the  intel- 
ligent Hindoo,  prepared  to  defend  his  reli- 
gion by  reasonings  dr^wn  from -the  re- 
sources  of  a  keen  and  enlightened  casuis- 
try, and  wielded  with  all  the  vigour  of  a 
aharp  and  exercised  intellect  ?  Will  these 
people,  crawling  from  the  holes  and  ca- 
Fems  of  their  original  destinations,  apos- 
tntiss  frpm  the  loom  and  the  anvil,  and 
sseaeg^Mles  from  the  lowest  handicraft  em- 


fbymmitB,  be  a  match  for  tha  cool  and 
sedate  catioscviies  they  will  have  to  en- 
conitf  er,  shanld  the  brahnms  condescend 
to  eater  into  the-  arena'  agmnst  the  maimed 
and  crippled  gladiators  thatjpresame  to 
grapple  with  their  fisith  ?  What  can  he 
apprehended  but  the  disgrace  and  discom- 
fitaee  of  whole  heats  of  tuh-praachers  in 
the  oonAiot?  And  will  this  advaaoe  as 
one  ineh  neaver  our  eb^act } 

In  whatever  aHwet  I  view  the  qnestioa, 
the  impracticahility  of  converting  India 
by  such  means  to  Christianity  looks  me  in 
mefaoe.  The  advocates  for  the  scheme 
have  ecarcely  favoared  us  with  ohe  arga« 
meat,  that  shews  it  to  be  practicable,  fa 
some  of  the  papen,  however,  published 
by  the  Baptists^  there  appears  a  faint  his- 
torical analogy,  from  which  they  infer  the 
probability  of  success ;  and  a  learned  and 
honoarabie  gentledian  near  me  (Mr.  Sta* 
phen)  pat  it  in  the  shape  of  an  interroga- 
tory to  one  of  the  witnesses  at  the  ban 
He  asked  Mr.  Graham,  '*  Whether  the 
natives  of  ladia  were  more  attached  to 
their  superstition,  or  more  under  the  i»» 
fluenoe  of  the  brahmins,  than  our  ances- 
tors in  this  island  were  to  their  supersti- 
tions under  the  influ^ce  of  the  druids  ^^' 
The  witness,  it  may  be  recollected,  very 
modestly  declined  speaking  of  the  druicw 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge;  but 
exfiressed  himself  pretty  strongly  as  to  the 
ioWy  and  danger  of  interfering  with  the 
religion  of  India.  Does  the  learned  and 
boa.  gantleman  th'mk  that  there  is  the 
slight^  analogy  between  the  two  reli- 
gfoas-f  The  religion  of  the  druids  was 
extirpated  frtnn  tbu  island  by  the  ancient 
Romans,  because  its  institutions  were  too 
intractable  and  unyielding;  to  give  them 
quiet  possession  of  their  conquest.  But  it 
was  not  extirpated  till  their  priests  were 
slaughtered,  their  sacred  groves  and  tem- 
ples destroyed,  and  their  population  nh 
vaged,  with  every  species  of  bloody  and 
ferocious  violence.  J  advert  to  the  finish- 
ing stroke  given  to  that  religion  in  Britaifi, 
under  Suetonius  Paul  inns.  To  make  the 
analogy,  howiever,  at  all  an  approsimation 
to  an  argument,  the  hon.  member  is  bound 
also  to  contend,  that  the  Roman  prooe* 
dure  tovrards  the  druids  is  to  be  fuUovred 
as  a  precedent -by  us  with  regard  to  the 
Hindoos.  The  bon.  member's  humanity 
starts  at  the  suggestion.  Why,  then,  ttie 
argument  drawn  from  the  analogy  is  de- 
stroyed. But  whatever  points  of  reseat* 
blance  there  may  be  between  the  two  re* 
ligions,  they  will  be  found  to  furnish  an 
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argument  agaiiut  our  interference  with 
that  of  the  Hindoos.  Those  points  of  re- 
teinblance  are  these :  the  ea^closiTe  cha- 
racter common  to  both ;  the  dom'mation 
of  the  priesthood ;  the  indissoloble  and 
adamantine  strength  with  which  ihesoal 
and  all  its  faculties  were  bound  to  the 
druidicaU  as  they  are  now  to  the  brahmin- 

.  ical  system ;  the  jealousy,  with  which  the 
druids  once  preser?ed»  and  the  Hindoos 
•till  preserve,  the  inviolability  of  their 
faith.  Why  then,  if  the  civilized  con- 
querors of  ancient  Europe,  deeming  it  ex- 
pedient to  set  rid  of  the  druidical  super- 
atition,  and  not,  as  it  may  be  presumed, 
iffnorant  of  the  most  efficacious  means  of 
effecting  it,  found  that  there  was  no  other 
mode  but  extirpation— the  matter  is  set- 
tled. The^  means  of  extirpating  the  Hin* 
doo  religion  are  not  in  our  bands  :  extir- 

jpation  is  out  of  the  question :  and  we  must 

%dure  the  evil.  But  here  the  resem- 
.blance  stops.  The  points  in  which  these 
religions  differ,  will  supply  much  stronger 
illustrations  (if  they  were  wanted)  of  the 
danger  aiid  folly  of  interfering  with  that 
of  the  Hindoos.  The  superstition  of  the 
druids  inspired  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
civiland  military  yoke  of  their  conquerors. 
That  of  the  Hindoos  makes  them  the  pas- 
sive, unresbting  subjecto  of  theirs.    It  is 

,  of  the  very  essence  and  nature  of  the  Hin- 
doo reliffion  to  extinguish  and  subdue  the 
spirit  of  civil  resistance.  Accordingly, 
the  natives  of  Hindostan  have  borne  with 
the  most  unrepining  acquiescence  from 
their  Patan,  Tartar,  and  Mahommedan 
invaders,  every  shape  and  mode  and  al- 
ternation of  oppression.  But  neither  the 
Tartar  nor  the  Mahommedan  sword  cbuld. 
fobdue  their  religion. 

Well  then,  let  us  survey  the  ground  we 
occupy,  before  we  advance  further.  We 
have  a -mighty  empire  in  India,  from 
which  a  great  revenue  has  hitherto  been 
derived,  and  an  exuberant  tide  of  wealth 
may  hereafter  flow  in  up6n  us ;  a  civil 
and  a  military  government  cheerfully  and 
quietly  obeyed  by  many  millions  of  its 
inhabitants,  disciplined  and  nurtured  to 
that  obedience  by  the  peculiar  genius  and 
character  of  the  religion  we  are  anxious  to 
destroy.  It  is  required  of  us,  in  defiance 
of  all  that  experience  and  reason  have 
taught  us,  that  we  should  throw  away 
what  we  have  acquired, 'or  at  least  incur 
tbt  hazard  of  loosing  it,  in  order  to  erect  a 
sj^iritoaV  ascendancy  on  the  ruins  of  our 
political  dominion.  Such,  also,  are  the 
mcoanstencies    and    contradictions   that 
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beaet  us  in  thia  extraordinary  discvsfion, 
that  the  very  gentlemen  (Mr.  Grvat,  and 
Mr.  Thornton)  who  are  the  moat  eager  Tor 
this  evangelical  project, — alarmed  at  the 
perils  that  threaten  their  exdnaive  privi- 
leges, and  in  defence  of  those  privileges 
imploring  os  jealously  to  shut  the  door  of 
India,  even  on  those  who,  being  invited  thi- 
ther by  commercial  enterprise,  most  have 
an  obvioos  interest  in  carrying  on  a  qniec, 
prudent,  and  conciliatory  intercourse  with 
the  natives— feel  no  scruple  to  tell  us, 
that  there  is  no  dan^r  in  opening  every 
port  to  swarms  of  missionaries,  and  hosts 
of  fanatics ;  men,  whose  nature  and  cha- 
racter it  is,  to  consider  themselves  absolved 
from  all  human  restrainu,  and'  free  from 
all  human  motives,  in  efiecting  the  objects 
of  their  calling.  Nay,  the  same  reasoners, 
while  they  would  convince  us  that  so 
fixed  and  immutable  are  the  prqodices 
and  customs  of  our  subjects  in  the  East, 
that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  they  will 
consume  jour  woollen  cloths  and  hard- 
ware manufactures,  have  no  compunction, 
in  the  same  breath,  to  contend  that  those 
prejudices  and  customs,  fixed  ^and  immu- 
table as  they  are,  would  by  no  meana 
impede  the  reception  of  the  /coarsest  tex- 
ture of  theology,  that  can  be  dealt  out 
from  the  shops  of  the  Anabaptista,  or 
woven  in  the  loom  of  their  fevered  and 
fanatic  fancies.  It  is  in  vain  to  tell  them, 
that  every  European  throat  will  be  cat,  if 
the  missionaries  are  encouraged,  and  the 
attempt  at  conversion  persisted  in.  The 
answer  is— These  are  ridiculous  fears; 
bugbears,  to  use  the  phrase  of  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Wilberforce)  that  haunt  the 
imaginations  of  that  part  of  the  Hoose, 
who,  having  been  in  India,  are  the  least 
competent  to  pronounce  on  the  subject 
It  savours  indeed  somewhat  of  paradox, 
that  we  should  be  disqualified  from  bear- 
ing testimony  by  the  only  circumstance 
that  can  entitle  us  to  credence.  It  is  our 
fete,  however,  to  hear  things  po^ed  still 
nearer  to  the  brink  of  absurdity.  For  the 
hon.  gentleman,  to  shew  that  no  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended  from  missionaries, 
assures  us  that  they  have  carried  their  seal 
so  far,  as  to  publish  and  circulate  the  most 
indecent  attacks  upon  tlie  customs  and  opi- 
nions of  the  natives,  and  that  no  commo- 
tion has  yet  followed ;— a  feet  which 
suggesu  a  strong  argument  for  recalling 
those  who  are  now  in  India,  or  preventing 
any  more  from  going  out;  but  which  is 
not  quite  so  clear  in  favour  of  granting 
them  fresh  facilitiea.    The  fact  itself  how- 
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ever*  is  qaesUooable*  The  conduct  of  the 
missiooaries  hat  already  excited  much 
disquietude  amongst  the  nati^b.  The 
papers  on  the  table,  particularly  the  let- 
ters hoik  the  Bengal  goTernment,  shew  it 
But  had  they  been  wholly  passife  and 
silent*  whilst  these  persons  were  reyiling 
their  institutions,  would  it  be  good  r^son* 
ing  to  suppose,  that  there  was  no  point  of 
endurance  beyond  which  they  woald 
cease  to  be  the  contemptuous  witnesses 
only  of  the  folly  and  phrenzy  of  the  mis- 
sionaries }  It  is  comparatiTely  but  yes- 
terday that  we  became  the  dominant 
power  in  that  country*  When  we  had 
no  political  ascendancy  there,  they  were 
not  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  religious 
one.  It  is  not  so  now.  Every  other 
power  in  India  has  been  gradually  ab- 
sorbed into  our  own.  They  can  bear  that. 
They  are  ^nmoved  spectators  of  your, 
rapid  strides  to  territorial  eonqoest  and 
poKtical  power.  But  when,  with  all  this 
territorial  influence  and  political  power, 
you  begin  to  make  laws,  and  preach  par- 
liamentary sermons  about  their  religion^, 
they  will  begin  to  connect  y^ur  politics 
and  your  religion  together,  and  endeavour 
to  shake  off  the  one  to  secure  themselves 
from  the  other. 

What  matters  all  this  to  a  finished  and 
graduated  doctor  in  the  new  evangelical 
academies  ?  He  is  not  disturbed  by  the 
prospect  of  a  little  mischief.  The  end 
sanctifies  the  means.  The  people  of  India 
are  sunk  into  such  gross  heathenism ;  their 
snperstitipns  are  so  brutal ;  their  national 
character  is  such  a  compound  of  fraud, 
falsehood,  perjury,  cunning,  and  I  know 
not  what  vices,  that  the  duty  of  converting 
them  takes  the  lead  of  every  other  in  im- 
portance, and  is  influenced  neither  by 
those  times,  seasons,  or  opportunities  which 
regulate  and  controol  the  other  duties  of 
life.  Such  is  the  senselesss  cant  of  the 
day.  I  have  no  scruple  in  saying,  that 
this  cam  is  founded  on  the  falsest  assump- 
tions. I  say  nothing  of  the  total  want  of 
philosophical  precision  in  comprehending 
the  mixed  character  of  an  immense  po- 
polation  covering  an  immense  territory 
within  the  terms  of  one^  general  national 
description.  But  this  I  will  say  ;  that  if 
such  is  our  opinion  of  our  fellow  subjects 
in  India,  we  are  unfit  to  govern  them. 
It  is  a  mischievous  hypothesis,  corrupting 
the  very  fountains  of  pure  and  beneficent 
administration:  Hatred  and  contempt  for 
those  whom  you  govern,  must,  in  the  very 
witure  of  things,  convert  your  government 
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into  a  stem  and  savage  oppression.  Ob 
the  other  hand,  a  favourable  estimate  of 
the  character  of  this  very  people  (rt  is  a 
striking  passage  in  their  history)  softened 
even  the, rugged  features  of  a  Mahomedan 
government  into  a  paternal  and  protecting^ 
policy.  The  emperor  Akber,  a  name 
dear  to  Oriental  students,  under  the  influ* 
ence  of  an  enlightened  visier  (Abolfazel) 
who  had  learned  to  form  a  correct  esthnate 
of  the  Hindoo  virtues,  governed  ihtm,  as 
we  are  toid,  with  such  equity  and  modera-. 
tion  as  to  deserve  and  obtain  the  title, 
which  has  alooe  traftMnitled  his  memory 
to  posterKy^  of  "  guardian  of  mankind.^' 

I  hope  therefore  that  I  heard  ndt  aright, 
when  an  hon.  member  (Mr.  W.  Smith) 
discoursed  of  the  Hindoos  as  a  people  dee-' 
titute  of  civilization,  and  degraded  in  tha 
scale,  of  human  intellect.  Is  it  possible 
that  such  things  can  be  imagined? 
Whehce  has'  the  hon.  member,  whose 
learning  in  their  customs  and  history  I  ana 
bound  by  the  courtesy  of  the  House  not 
to  call  in*question,  whence  has  he  derived 
this  theory  of  their  moral  and  intellectual 
inferiority?  Is  it  in  the  remains  to  be 
traced  through  that  vest  continent,  of  a 
system  of  law  and  polity*  which  shews 
them  to  have  been  a  people  abounding  in 
all  the  arts  which  embellish  life,  and  all 
the  institutions  which  uphold  it,  from  an 
sera  long  before  the  dawn  of  our  n^ost  ve- 
nerable establishments,  and  before  the 
primaefal  silence  of  our  forests  had  been 
^broken  by  the  voice  of  man  ;  professing 
also  the  great  principles  of  natural  theo* 
logy,  the  providence^f  God,  and  the  fu- 
ture rewards  of  virtue,  before  our  ancestors 
had  arrived  at  the  rudest  elements  of  a  re- 
ligion? Is  it  in  that  habitual  government 
of  the  passions,  that  absolute  subjugation 
of  the  will  to  the  reason,  which  would 
sham^  the  Stoic  doctrine,  and  fells  little 
short  of  that  purity  and  perfection  of  the 
Christian  discipline  which  the  best  of  us 
rather  hopes,  than  expects  to  attain  ?  In- 
deed, when  I  turn  my  eyes  either  to  the 
present  condiMon  or  ancient  grandeur  of 
that  country;  when  1  contemplate  the 
magnificence  of  her  structures ;  her  spa* 
cious  reservoirs  constructed  at  an  immense 
expence,  pouring  fertility  and  plenty  over 
the  land,  the  monuments  of  a  benevolence- 
expandnig  Its  cares  over  remote  ages  $ 
when  I  survey  the  solid  and  embellished 
architecture  of  her  temples ;  the  elaborate 
and  exquisite  skill  of  her  manulactures 
and  fobrics;  her  literature,  sacred  and* 
profane ;  her  gaudy  and  enamelled  poetry 
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oD  v^hich  a-wild^  aod  proAifal  hocy  has 
lariabed  all  its  opaleote :  when  K  tarn  to 
Iwr  pbiloti>pher8^1aw3pert«  and  iBorali8ta> 
wbo  have  left  Uid  oracles  of  poHtical  and 
eiiiioal  witdbn,  ta  reatmin  tlia  paisionr 
and)  to  aire'  the  Tices  which  diatoirb  the 
QOMiDoawealfeh :  when  I  look  at  the 
pegcefol  and  haraMmioua  aHianeea  of  fisi^ 
'  ni4iei».  guarded  and'secartd  by  the  hoote^ 
holdrTirttm ;  when-Ls^e^amonfiti  a>clieer> 
fill  aad  weli opdered  society  tfaebenigoanl 
attd  tofteniDg-.  influencea  of  religion  and 
morality  ;  a  syMeoa  of  mannersi  founded' 
on  a'miid  and  poiisbad  obeitanco^and  pre* 
serviiKg.tfae  surface  of  sociai  life  amooth' 
and  unruffled  ; — I  cannot  hear  without 
surprise,. mingled  with  horror,  of  aendtiig 
ottti  Ba|itisls  and  Aoabapiistsi  to  civiUae 
or  oottveK^saoh  a  people^  at  the  haaardof 
diBtttrbiog>or  deforming  institotionsi  which 
afipear  to  bare  hitherto  been  the  means 
ordained  by  Protvidence  of  makinf-  themr 
DtrttiDtts  and  happy. 

Where  is  thei  evidence  to  support  thb 
bitt  of  indictment  which  the  hon.  member 
has  drawn  up  against  the  natives  of  loidia  ? 
•  Hero  we  are,  aa  usual,  treated  with  gpsneral 
aod  unmeaning)  invective*  B«t  it  seems^ 
thai  the  Hiodoos  are  addicted-to  perjury ; 
and  air  James  Maekiotosh  is- cited  aa  an 
aothority^  becavse  he  lamented^  in  pretty 
strong  language,  the  prevaleoce  of  jadictal 
perjury,  from  the  numerous  ^nstanots  of  it 
which  fell  under  hia  own  obaevvatlon,.  aB< 
judge  6f  the  Recorder's  court  at  Donibay> 
-^a  jurisdiction,  by  the  bve,  soavceiy  ex^ 
ceeding  five  mbrka*  And  wifaat  judtge  in 
this  eountry  ba»i.notHnade  the  sania'Coi»« 
piaint  ?  Bat  is*  thia^a  fair  aample  o^  the<  naf^ 
ttonal  charaotes'of  HindosAan*?  larita  ra*< 
ttenal  ground  upon  which  criminal  judg- 
xaent' ought  to  be  primottncedoa-the  aggre- 
^^ale  popoktiott  of  that  vast  teiriiory  ? 
What  would  be  thought  of  that  reaaotien  oAf 
the  manacrs  and  moral  qualitiea  of  the  peo^ 
pit  of  Great  Britaiov  who,  happeniog<  to  be< 
present  ai  the  trial  of  a  horae«ca«se  at  Nisr 
Frios,  and  hearingiwenty  witnesses ewea^' 
iag  dadyto  the  soundness  and  perfection 
of  the  animal  when  he  was-  sold,  and'  as* 
msMiy  on^  the  other  side  swearing  that  h/s 
wna  spavined  o#  wiod*^11ed  aod  a  masa* 
of^ikfeoia,  should  jump  intatheceaohuioD, 
that  perjury  was  the  general(cbaraotar»tia' 
qf  her  ^iiiigiMened  and  cultivated  inhahit<>  > 
ante?  Is  it  candid;  oa^juafe,  oe  enrreot,  Un 
diptryow  handa  iota  the  faoulemoe  andr. 
pDHotiont  of  at  great  empii^for  m«peciniaB< 
\  oif  iu  general  character?  ThevHindooa,t 
like  eeeryvimistdvpsriionAf;  nMUikind#  are' 


infilct»di  wilh  tbe  great  and  lesaer  viceB^ 
which  disfigure  human:  society: — fraud, 
theA,  perjnry,  and  tiie  other  offences^  which 
it  ia  tba  province  of.  law  and  police  to  keep 
down.'  But  b  that  enough  for  the  bon^ 
gentiemen,  who  are  so  intent  on  the  con- 
varstiMi  of  Ike  Hindoo*  ?  Will  thai  crke- 
qnered  state  of  virtue  and  crime,  which 
with  difierent  modificatiotts  is  the  na<Mal 
condition  of  every  civilised  nation,  antho* 
riae  awild  and  visionary  attempt  to  pidi 
down  ancient-  establishments  which  have 
struck  their  root  deep^  into  the  heartaaad 
afiectioas  of  r.  people  ?  At  aay  rate,  these 
revolutionary^  projeelora  have  a  tremosi- 
doasvburden,  of  proof  thrown  upon  theai* 
They  are  bound  to  prof  e  that  the  people, 
whoaa  habika;  Iaw%  and  religion  they  are. 
about  to  braak  up,  is  so  far  depressed  be- 
neath our  own  level  in  morals  and  ctvili* 
aattea ;.  so/  brutalined  by  their  aupeffett^ 
tions ;   an  regardless  "of  that  universal  law 


of  nature  winch  holds  together  the  < 
men  confbderation.of  ma» ;  so  loeae  fixHn 
the  yoke  of  manners,  and  the  reatratnta  of 
moral  discipline,  and,  by  consequence, 
inoapableof  holding  those  relations  which 
pre-suppose*  and  require  some  progress 
in  culture  and  refeiemeat; — in  one  word, 
is  in  so  helpless  and  savage  a:oondition,  as 
t6  conttiUite  it  a  duly  on  our  part  to  give 
theaa  a  raligioa,  in  order  to  raise  them  to 
an  equality  with  the*  speciea  to  wbiclr  thay 
nominally  belong. 

Bat  the^  are  reasoniogB^  which  how- 
ever' applicable  to  the  savages -thai  ream 
along  the  -river  Niger»  or  the  Caffirea  and 
Hbttentdls  who'  people  the*  south  of  that 
contsoe^t,  ate  not  qaite  so  applicable  to 
ibei  lialtfveat)f  India*  They,  Sur,  ara  under 
tbagaklaacaofar religions  syateaa^  iavoar* 
able  ia.  tha'main^  to*  morality  and  right 
conduct;  mixed  indead; with  soperaUtiees 
whieh:  dishoaenr,  and  absnidttiea  which 
da&irm>it;  but  many  of  which  are  akeady 
waitiovt;  and  >  RMtnjR'wi  11  hereafter  give 
wayfto  moreetdigbteiiadfaabitaof  thinking 
in  the  piegreat;  of  that  gradual  march 
of  human  societies^  which  reason  and  phi- 
losophy tell  usia  nevea  ataiioaary  or  re- 
tregjoadeintheafiairsaf  aMakiod.  .  Aa  to 
their  civilbation  fit  is  aknost  ridicnious 
gravel|i  to  argue  thie  question),,  let  it  not 
be  forgotten  wwat  oolonal  A&earo,  nottbe 
leaaiitftaHigent  of  tha .witnesses  who  have 
becMtt  eaamiQed-  npos  tberatate  of  India, 
told  ua* with  ao  nmoh  emphasia  s  that» "  'J 
civiiiaaltiHK  wan  torbeecMie  an  article  of 
trader  between^  the. two*  qoaairias^  ha  was 
coaMirafrflhat  tkk  oauotjcf^  MnU  ^aiat 
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by  tlip  'm^9H  cwrgo."*  The  tame  wit- 
i^ess  bM  diftinictly  pointed  ot^t  to  us  in  the 
J}iadoos  oof  of  the  most  infallible  indir 
nations  of  reiineii^nt  which  can  charac- 
terise a  cultured  people.  It  is  a  maxim 
irbich  bistpjry  wad  philosophy  have  esta- 
blished, that  BO  nation  can  be  barbarous 
w  pncijrj)i?;ei4,  vbere  the  female  conditipn 
js  respectable  and  happy.  Tha^  gentle* 
^nanj  nmwig  the  most  striking' of  ^he 
(jii^doo  characteristics,  hes  enumerated 
Ibe  deferenisp  and  respect  which  is  paid  to 
iba  wonwen ;  the  obeisance  which  us^urious* 
Ij  pays  back  wba^  it  receives  in  the  grace 
lu^  fpiieadonr  which  it  throws  over  social 
li|e,  an4  which,  producing  and  re-pro- 
.duced,  i9  at  once  the  parent  and  the  fruit 
pf  good  institutions.  The  hon.  member 
/Qrl^orwicb,  hit^weTei*,  not  unmindful  of 
^e  obirious  effect  of  that  testimony,  tri- 
imipban^ly  quot«9  from  the  Institutes  of 
M^tA,  the  great  lavgtyer  of  India,  a  pas- 
B9^  m  vfbicb  I  think  six  cardinal  Tices 
are  attributed  to  women :  and  then  he , 
iiaks  us,  whether  tbe  influence  of  that  re- 
ligion cen  he  beneficial,  when  it  appears, 
irom  aiicb  higb  authority,  that  the  female 
icoodi^ioo  is  so  despicabLs  and  degraded  ? 
Th94e  yices  were,  an  inordinate  love  of 
£nery,  immoderate  lust,  anger,  and  other 
fM'opensities,  which  I  will  not  enumerate. 
Nqw>  ^e  hon.  member  appear^  to  me 
it^anfteiy  iaconclu^ive  in  his  argument. 
Tbe  JawgWer,  iike  other  moral  teachers, 
4e(^nces  the  frailties  and  infirmities  to 
ip^btcb  tbe  heart  is  inclined.  Looking 
jioto  the  female  bosom,  he  found  what  the 
/emaVe  bosqm,  in  every  state  of  society, 
woold  furnish ;  a  fluttering  busy  group 
.of  vanities,  .of  desires,  of  passions;  the 
itbeme  ^  satirists  and  moral  writers  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  Pope  said,  that 
^  E%wy  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake.^'  Would 
it  Aot  be  more  than  nonsense  to  adopt  it 
4iS  tbe  oriterion  of  Uie  manners  ormoraU 
M  our  countrywoo^en  ?  But  the  dennncia- 
4ion  of  AuJings  to  which  we  are  prone  by 
At  very  4aw  and  x:ondUion  of  our  exist* 
AQce,  is  Ao  pr4)toi  of  their  undue  or  exces- 
JSkv.e  {irevalence.  It  is  legitimate  reason- 
ing to  infer  tbe  defective  morality  nf  a 
xoitmry,  from  its  immoral  practices ;  but 
jQot  xo  pratji  iu  immoral  practices  by  the 
jnoral  adrnpnitions  against  them.  It  is 
jiofair  tto  inCer  a  debauched  and  yicious 
4^te  of  ifemale  manners,  from  the  precepts 
jj  moralists,  or  ihe  denunciation  of  law- 
^vecsa^i,nstifemale  vice  and  debauchery. 
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or  to  deduce  the  existence  of  tbe  offence 
from  the  ei^jstence  of  tbe  propeniiity. 
Religion,  law,  and  imorality,  are  barriers 
between  propensities  and  vices.  To  say 
that  women  ^re  by  nature  subject  to  the 
impulses  pf  lu^t,  is  to  ^ay  nothing  more, 
than  that  they  are  subject,  by  the  laws  of 
nature,  to  an  instinct  which  she  ordained 
fpr  tbe  conservation  of  the  species ;  ai^ 
instinct,  lyhicb, 

—  '*  Through  certain  strainers  well  lefioedt 

Js  gentle  love :" 

and  against  the  unhallowed  or  unlawful 
indulgence  of  which  the  warning  of  mo* 
rality  and  wisdom  is  wisely  interposed. 
The  inference  dedocible  from  the  passage 
is  not  that  the  morals  of  the  women  are 
defective,  but  that  the  system  of  moral 
prece|>t  is  perfect.  It  shews  a  pure  and  ^ 
finished  moral  law,  which,  winding' 
itself  into  all  the  labyrinths  and  recesses 
of  the  heart,  anxiously  shuts  up  every 
crevice  and  avenue  through  which  vice  or 
passion  may  pollute  it.  The  same  obser* 
vations  will  apply  to  the  rest  of  the  cata- 
logue. If  Menti  said  ibat  the  women  of 
India  were  prone  to  an^er,  does  it  prove 
that  every  woman  in  India  is  ^  scold  ?  But 
I  will  dwell  no  longer  on  aa  argument 
which  carries  with  it  its  own  refutation. 

The  natives  of  India  are  a  sober,  quiet, 
inoflensive,  industrious  race ;  passive,  cour- 
teous, faithful.  I  fear,  were  we  to  descend 
for  an  illustration  of  their  national  cha- 
racter to  the  lowest  classes  of  their  popu- 
lation, that  an  equal  portion  of  our  own 
countrymen,  taken  from  the  same  condi- 
tion of  life,  would  cut  but  a  despicable 
figure  in  the  comparison.  To  be  sure,  we 
bave  heard  much  declamation  on  the  im« 
moral  exhibitions  of  the  dancing  girls;  a 
class  of  women  dedicated  most  undeniably 
to  prostitution,  but,  at  the  same  time,  not 
to  shameless  open  prostitution,  and  by  no 
means  obtruding  tnemselves  upon  public 
observation.  Yet,  in  striking  the  balance 
of  national  character,  it  would  be  rather 
unjust  to  overlook  the  disgusting  specta- 
cles of  jrice  ^d  brutality  exhibited  in  the 
streets  of  the  metropolis  of  this  country, 
from  which  we  are  to  send  out  missioni^- 
ries  to  reform  the  dancing  girls  of  Hin- 
dostan ;  spectacles,  which  choke  the  pub- 
lic way,  and  shock  the  public  eye  with  all 
that  rice  has  in  it  of  the  loathsome,  pol- 
4uted,  or  deformed.  Is  it  uncandid  to  ob- 
serve, that  these  victims  of  depravity 
afibrd  at  home,  at  our  oi^n  doors,  and 
under  our  own  eyes,  a  much  more  ample 
harvest  for  .the  spiritual  labours  of  our 
{8X) 
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evangelical  reformers,  than  that  which 
they  are  seeking  abroad  ?  With  what  co- 
lour of  reason*  or  good  sense,  or  consis- 
tency,  can  we  send  our  crusades  against 
tht>  same  vices  iu  distant  countries,  with 
which  our  own  n  overrun  ?  With  what 
fkce  can  we  impute  those  vices  to  their 
defective  morality  or  pernicious  supersti- 
'  tions,  while,  in  the  very  bosom  of  Chris- 
tendom, among  the  most  polished  states 
and  the  most  enlightened  communities, 
they  are  shooting  up  with  still  ranker 
hixuriance  ?  There  ts,  however,  one  rela* 
tion  of  life,  on  which  all  its  comfort  and 
most  of  its  security  depends,  and  in  this 
the  Hindoos  are  punctiliously  faithful ;  I 
mean  that  of  servants.  I  cannot  help  de- 
manding the  testimony  of  those  who  have 
resided  in  India,  to  this  fact ;  a  fact,  which 
pleads  for  them,  I  should  hope,  with  the 
more  efficacy,  from  the  dreadful  occur- 
rences whicQ  have  of  late  destroyed  the 
confidence,  and  impaired  the  safety  of  that 
most  important  of  the  social  connexions  in 
this  country.  You  entrust  your  servants 
in  India,  without  apprehension,  with  mo- 
ney, jewels,  plate.  You  sleep  amongst 
them  with  open  doors.  You  travel  through 
femote  and  unfrequented  countries,  and 
your  life  and  property  are  safe  under  their 
protection.  Can  all  this  be  the  fruit  of  a 
superstition,  which  morality  and  right 
reason  require  us  to  extirpate,  as  a  nui- 
sance and  an  abomination  ?  I  know  not, 
whether  the  Hindoo  virtues  are  the  off- 
jpring  of  their  religi6n,  or  their  nature. 
Those  virtues  have  been  remarked  by  all 
who  have  resided  there.  They  will  not 
be  demed,  but  by  those,  in  whom  a  selfish 
and  fanatical  pride  has  extinguished  every 
spark  of  charity  or  candour.  But  their 
religion,  imper^ct  as  it  is  when  compared 
with  the  purer  morality  and  more  efficient 
sanctions  of  our  own,  must  not  be  excluded 
from  the  influences  which  have  moulded 
the  Hindoo  character.  Their  sacred  books 
unquestionably  contain  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  morality  imparted  in  all  the 
Taried  modes  of  fable,  apophthegm,  and 
allegory,  and  clothed  in  the  characteristic' 
graces  of  oriental  diction.  The  duties  of 
conjugal  life,  temperance,  parental  affec- 
tion, filial  piety,  truth,  justice,  mercy,  re- 
verence for  the  aged,  respect  for  the 
young,  hospitality  even  to  enemies,  with 
the  whole  class  and  category  of  minor 
offices ;  these  are  not  only  strongly  en- 
forced, but  beautifully  inculcated  in  their 
yedas  and  purahnas. 
The  immolation  of  widows,  however,  on 


the  funeral'  pile  of  thieir  deceased  bus* 
bands,  and  the  dreadful  custom  of  infant 
ticide  are  made  the  principal  charges  in . 
the  hen.  member's  bill  of  indictment 
against  the  Hindoos.  As  to  the  former 
practice,  it  is  right  to  observe,  that  it  i* 
enjoined  by  no  positive  precept  of  the 
Hindoo  religion.  On  the  eontrary,^  one 
of  the^most  authoritative  of  their  sacred 
texts  declares,  '<  tirat  a  wife,  whether  she 
ascends  the  funeral  pile  of  her  lord,  or 
survives  for  his  benefit'*  (that  is^  to  perform 
certain  expiatory  ceremonies  in  his  be- 
half), "  is  still  a  fiiithiiil  wife."  1  cite 
from  the  text  of  Mt.  Colebrooke^s  Bigest 
of  the  Hindoo  law.  It  is^  in  troth,  a  ape- 
cres  of  voluntary  martyrdom,  meritorious*, 
but  by  no  means  obligatory.  Shocking  as 
it  is  lo  the  moral  taste,  1  know  not,  wbe* 
ther  it  is  strictly  chargeable  on  the  Hindoo 
religion.  It  is  a  species  of  oTerstrained 
interpretation  of  its  duties;  and  the  ofl^ 
spring  of  that  fanaticism  which  will  ine- 
vitably grow  up,  and  has  more  or  less 
grown  up,  under  every  system  of  religion. 
But  let  us  not  look  at  the  frequency  of  the 
sacrifice  abstractedly  from  the  immense 
population  of  India.  For  it  is  not  a  cor- 
rect mode  of  making  the  estimate,  to  take 
the  number  of  these  immolations  in  one 
particular  province,  and  then  maltiply 
them  by  the  whole  extent  of  India ;  a  cri- 
teripn,  by  which  Mr.  Chambers  has  un- 
fairly computed  their  prevalence.  In 
many  provinces  instances  of  this  super- 
stition have  never,  in  others  Yery  rarely, 
happened.  But  it  may  safely  be  affirmed, 
that  the  custom  itself  is  weanng  away  ewea 
in  the  northern  provinces.  Yet  conced- 
ing, to  their  fullest  extent,  the  statements 
of  those  gentlemen  who  hare  given  as 
such  warm  pictures  of  the  horrors  of  this 
dreadful  rite,  the  evil  could  not,  with  any 
precision,  be  attributed  to  the  Hindoo  re- 
ligion. It  may  be  an  erroneous  tnterpro* 
tation  of  its  ordinances,  an  aberration  from 
its  principles,  but  by  no  means  a  necessary 
consequence  from  its  precepts.  Whsit 
would  be  said  of  the  candour  ,and  fairness 
of  that  enemy  of  the  Christian  faith,  who 
should  array  against  Christianity  all  the 
absurdities,  nay,  the  cruehies  practised  by 
persons  calling  themselves  Christians,  in 
obedience,  as  they  imagine,  to  its  ordi- 
nances? With  what  affecting  pictures 
might  be  not  embellish  the  controversy  ? 
What  dark  and  gloomy  shades  might  he 
not  throw  over  that  pure  and  perfect  dn- 
pensation  of  happiness  to  man!  Might  he 
not,  for  instance^  describe  the  horrid  sa- 
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crifice,  itill  practised  io  the  greater  part 
«f  Cbristendom,  which  dooms  youth  and 
-beauty  to  the  walls  of  a  coovent?  .With 
what  nice  strokes  of  art  might  he  not  de- 
scribe the  lingering  tormenu  of  that  living 
4eath,compared  to  which  the  flames  which 
consame  toe  Hindoo  widow,  are  almost 
mercyand  benevolence  itself?  How  might 
be  not  dilate  upon  the  sufferings  of  the 
▼ictim^  as  aU  the  scenes  of  youth  and  the 
Tisions  of  hope  first  recede  from  her  eyes; 
when  the  feverish  devotion,  which  lifted 
ber  for  a  while  above  the  world,  besios  to 
•ubside,and  all  its  beloved  scenes  of  friend* 
•hip,  of  paternal  endearment,  its  loves,  its 
gaieties,  throng  again  upon  her  romem- 
brance  ?  I  know  the  argument,  with  wbich 
a  Protestant  reasoner  would  defend  his 
faith.  We  have  reformed  all  this.  We 
bave  brought  Christianity  back  to  its  ori- 
ginal parity.  And  is  the  Hindoo,  in  whose 
jraligious  code  the  self-devotion  of  the 
widow  is  no  more  to  be  found,  than  the 
dedication  of  nuns  to  celibacy  and  con- 
finement is  to  be  found  in  the  gospel— is 
be  to  be  denied  the  benefit  of  the  same 
argument  ?  The  same  kind  of  reasoning  is 
applicable  to  the  other  crime,  that  of  in- 
fanticide, on  which  the  honourable  mem- 
ber (Mr.  W.  Smith)  also  enlarged.  So  far 
firom  its  being  an  injunction  of  the  Hindoo 
religion,  it  is  strongly  inhibited  by  their 
law.  Nay,  the  horror  of  this  practice 
seems  to  have  been  so  present  to  tbe  mind 
4>f  the  law-giver,  that  it  is  the  standard 
both  of  the  guilt  and  punishment  of  acts, 
which  have  the  remotest  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  birth  of  the  ofispring.  For  it  is 
declared  by  Menii,  that  a  woman  who 
bathes  immediately  after  conception,  com- 
mits a  crime  equal  to  infanticide.  Infan- 
ticide did  indeed  prevail  in  one  or  two 
provinces,  and  superstition  and  ignorance 
clothed  it  in  the  sarb  of  a  religious  duty. 
Bot  by  what  legitimate  reasoning  can  a 
practice  be  charged  on  their  religion, 
wttfdi  that  religion  has  not  only  not  en- 
joined, but  absolutely  inhibited ;  and  which 
so  far  from  being  prevalent  through  Hin- 
dostan,  (as  it  has  been  most  unfairly  stat- 
ed,) has  scarcely  been  heard  of,  but 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  very  few  pro- 
vinces, bearing  scarce  any  proportion  to 
the  general  population  of  the  country  ? 
Granting,  however,  the  existence  of  the 
evil,  are  there  no  means  of  subduing  it,  or 
of  bringing  a  people  back  to  the  instincts 
of  nature  and  of  aJSPection,  but  by  letting 
loose  amongst  them  a  description  of  re- 
/ormers,  who  will  in  all  probability  drive 


them  into  a  more  obstinate  adherence  to 
the  very  crimes  and  errors  they  pretend 
to  correct  ?  The  evil,  however,  has  been 
extirpated,  and  without  the  aid  of  mission- 
aries, by  Mr.  Duncan,  the  late  governor 
of  Bombay,  in  one  of  the  countries  under 
his  government;  and  lord  Wellesley,  in 
the  same  manner,  abolished  the  unnatural 
custom  of  exposing  children  at  the  island 
of  Sanger.  How  did  they  proceed  ?  They 
proclaimed  to  the  natives,  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  their  own  pundits  and  brahmins^ 
that  the  practice  was  unlawful,  and  as 
much  at  variance  with  the  injunctions  of 
the  Hindoo  religion  as  with  universal  law 
and  natural  reason  ;  at  the  same  time  de- 
nouncing the  punishment  of  murder  on 
those  who  should  hereafter  commit  the 
offence.  Here  then  is  an  instance  in  which 
that  religion  inhibits  and  corrects  the  very 
evil  of  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  parent. 

So  much  then  for  the  vices  of  the  Hin- 
doo character,  and  the  brutal  superstitions 
(such  is  the  polished  eloquence  of  the 
London  Tavern)  of  the  Hindoo  religion* 
But,  Sir,  it  is  a  singular  symptom  of  this 
epidemic  enthusiasm  for  the  conversion 
of  the  Hindoos,  that  missionaries  are  to 
be  sent  out  of  all  sects  and  persuasions 
and  opinions,  however  diversified  and 
contradictory.  No  matter  what  sort  of 
Chiristianity  is  imparted,  so  that  it  goes 
by  that  name:  Calvinists,  Unitarians,. 
Methodists,  Moravians.  Provided  India 
is  supplied  with  a  plentifpl  assortment  of 
sects,  no  one  seems  to  feel  the  least  soli- 
citude whether  the  Christianity  that  is  to 
be  taught  there,  be  the  genuine  language 
of  its  author,  or  the  dream  of  mysticism 
and  folly.  I  own,  that  to  me  it  does  not 
appear  quite  a  matter  of  indifference,  if 
missionaries  must  be  sent  out,  what  the 
doctrines  are,  that  they  are  to  teach.  I 
am  disposed  to  think,  that  Christianiiy 
may  be  imparted  in  such  forms  as  to 
render  it  something  more  than  proble- 
matic, whether  it  would  be  an  improve- 
ment on  the  religion  it  supplanted ;  thai 
it  may  be  so  defiled  and  adulterated  in 
the  vessels  from  which  it  is  administered, 
as  to  lose  all  its  restoring  and  henlthful 
virtues.  Are  there  not  nominal  systems 
of  Christianity,  which  are  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  its  primitive  perfection  with 
the  very  superstition  which  we  are  striving 
to  abofish  ?  It  might,  therefore,  become 
an  important  investigation,  whether  the 
blessings  of  a  corrupted  Christianity  so 
far  outweigh  the  evils  of  a  tolerably  en- 
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are  tfa«  Mf  oAM  tfefit  ttttdh^  If  inlttoAlMs. 
I  really  b^H^te,  that  if  the  ftKMdatitMM  df 
your  p6^et  in  Indik  #^rl^  afetirMely  ^^ 
plowed,  you  Would  find  that  H  trad  to  dii» 
nstidnal  peculiarity  (ifrhieh  ^aust  be  de- 
stroyed, if  you  distarb  the  AaoetiMia  of 
their  \tw  and  their  religion)  yoa  tbiefl/ 
oWed  the  discipline  of  your  tiatife  ttiMfi 
and  thfc  bbedience  df  your  Halite  sulf)^ti« 
Ih  exehange  for  thi«i  they  Will  have  b^ed 
initiated  iiitothe  mysteHes  Of  election  and 
reprobiktioti.  1  IfeaVe  it  to  those  Whu  ate 
Vi^rsed  in  ttlor^l  CBlcdlaiibhs,  tb  decide, 
what  will  have  beeti  giiin^d  -to  oars^Hr^ 
by  giViUff  theih  C^ltinistn  and  fermented 
lii^ubr^;lnd  Whether  predesttnatiod  mni 
^in  Will  be  a  cotnpensHttod  to  the  Uitfteg 
of  India^  for  the  chahgbs.  Which  will  over* 
Whelm  their  habits^  and  niohili,  and  rte- 
llgiort  f 

Caii  We  overtook,  fl1sb>  the  diAcohto 
Which  will  be  Ihterpo^d  to  the  pregreM 
of  conyersion  by  Hie  Jarfing  and  cotitta^ 
dictOry  doctrines  of  the  missiodarieji  thHtaM 
selves  ?  Fbr  there  seems  to  be  no  kind  ol 
anliety  to  introduce  itito  India  that  unity 
of  faith,  on  which  the  miild  of  man  ttiat 
find  seulement  and  repose.  The  chvrcn 
of  Enghiiml  is  tb  send  out  no  iHissionaHea 
at  all;  She  is  provided  indeed  with  bet 
bibhep  and  heir  archdeacoils ;  and  is  to 
Ibll,  in  dignified  ease>  npoa  heir  episcopal 
cushiohs.  But  the  supporttem  of  the  clause 
hate  reserved  all  their  zeal  for  the  secte- 
rSabd.  The  whole  task  of  conreriflon  h 
abandbhed  to  th^ib;  and  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  is  cidlbd  upon  tb  gHmt 
hew  bcilities  to  the  dififbsion  of  dissent 
and  schism  from  ev^  doctrine  which 
the  law  and  the  civil  ttiagistrate  have 
sanctioned.  It  b  a  mbstvbgenious  sthetiie 
for  the  dissemination,  oil  the  widest  scalfe. 
of  every  opinioA  and  doghi^  that  ia  at  va* 
riance  with  the  n^tioniil  th\ki-ch.  6ot  Is  it 
the  best  way  of  comteioiliciitiag  (ihlib- 
tianity  to  ^  pebple  hithcfk-td  eitk-ange4 
from  ita  blessings,  to  stia^t  ambng  them  Ibr 
many  secu  ind  doctrines  ?  You  will  laV% 
CalVinists,  Indepebd^tl,  n^Miytenknt, 
Moravians,  Swede&bofrgiaiis,  UnttiHtti^ 
and  other  tribes  ttii  d^nomitiatitrtis.  It 
IS  not,  of  course,  proposed  t&  (give  tbetfi 
ao  eclectic  ChristlaOfty  eotnposed  of  a 
little  of  each  ;  or  a  pf^ald,  iWcoilgriioas, 
patchwork  Christianity,  that  is  to  coikibiiiib 
all  the  varieties  mto  Whfbh  tlk^  Cbristiiai 
world  is  divided.  Has  it,  hbWtever,  ftevdr 
occulted  to  these  genttemeh,Vhat  although 
schisms  and  secu  may,  and  fn  tbe  natdus 
of  things  must,  arise  sob^qoekitly  to  fUm 


lightenied  he^ithehism,  ^s  to  thikh  it  worth 
while  to  ^xch^nge  that  Which  ii  app^o- 
firiately  Hindoo,  for  that  Which,  aflei-  All, 
is  not  Christian.  For  instance,  if  H  Chri4* 
ttanitjr  is  sent  out  to  theth^  attributing  to 
the  beneficent  Author  of  nature  the  ^Akne 
morose,  capricious,  revengeful  passidhs 
which  agitate  the  hutiian  tyrant,  but  with 
infinity  to  his  power,  and  endless  doratiota 
to  bis  inflictions ;  if  it  Wa^  the  primary 
tenet  of  that  doctririe  that  thb  saihb  Being 
had  bade  a  fanciful  and  arbitrary  dbitina- 
lion  of  a  large  portion  of  his  creatut-eSj 
withbut  blame  or  delihqueiicy,  nay,  be- 
fbre  their  birth,  to  everlasting  misery ;  tihd 
to  have  Ah  fancifully  and  capHcioddy 
destined  the  re^t  to  an  etei'nal  hiippiniiM; 
unearned  by  one  rfeal  merit,  br  onfe  virtd- 
ous  aspiration;— and  if,  ih  thi^  gloomy 
creed,  ad  assedt  to  mystical  propositions 
Was  the  chief  claim  to  Salvation,  While  it 
pronounced  the  purest  and  moAt  ekaUhd 
morals  to,  be  equivalent  to  the  most  aban- 
dbned  wickedness  ;'^-^reteon  ahd  comilibrt 
sense  might  be  allowed  te  thrbW  out  k  f^W 
scruples  against  the  lubvbirftiDh  of  th^ 
Established  morals  or  theology  of  Indii, 
however  absurd  or  superstitious^  if  SUch 
was  the  system  by  which  thfey  were  tb  b^ 
superseded.  Suppose,  thed,  that  the  bii^ 
sionaries  of  this  persuasion  were  tb  esta- 
blish their  creed  amongst  the  liatives  of 
Hindostan.  It  is  obvious  that  they  Will 
have  lost  all  the  excellencies  of  the  Hindoo 
system ;  but  who  will  say  that  they  will 
iiave  got  tbe  advantages  of  the  Christian  f 
Compute  their  gains.  Amongst  otheir 
prominent  peculiarities  of  their  religion. 
Its  severe  and  inviolable  prohibition^ 
against  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  will 
h^ve  been  overthrown*  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  estinaate  the  complete  revolu- 
tion, which  this  single  circumstance  will 
produce  in  their  manners  and  moirals.  h 
Will  destroy  every  shade  ^nd  tint  of  their 
national  character.  It  Will  overturn  the 
mounds,  by  which  thev  have  been  secured 
from  the  whole  rabble  of  vices,  which 
scourge  the  western  woHd ;  vices,  of 
which  druukenness  is  the  prolific  jpai^nt, 
and  which  render  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion of  our  own  country  the  most  profli- 
gate and  abandoned  in  Europe.  It  is  liot 
that  other  religions  do  not  prohibit  this 
ftpecies  of  intemperance  ;  but  the  oriental 

*  These  consequences  have  beeO  unan- 
swerably traced  to  the  Calvinisiic  sche'Tne 
by  tbe  bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  his  teamed 
l^ftttation  of  Calvinism,  p.  258. 
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<itabUltiiAeilt  bf  «  new  nsligion.  it  k  hi 
^^n  to  thirtk  of  beginning  a  religiofi  #ith 
)lfaese  eontirari^M  and  ^iYiilons?  Th« 
Hind<M!i  tttay  faiHy  enoagh  be  permitted 
to  ask :  ^  Qentleiiieti,  l^bich  is  the  Chris- 
tiihhf  I  am  to  eiiibrate }  Yob  are  pro^ 
pdsing  to  OS  k  religion  which  is  to  slip" 
plaiit  the  f\tei,  the  doctl>ities,  tb^  laws,  the 
manners  bf  out  fathers ;  and  yeii  ywt^ 
selves  are  notagt«ed  WhAt  tbat  religion  ii. 
Yon  r^nire  us  to  assedt  to  ceHain  myste- 
ries, of  an  in^rnation,  a  miracillbtts  con- 
ception, And  to  other  ten^U,  whidh  some  of 
you  hold  to  be  of  the  tital  essence  b(  your 
creed.  6at  oibets  amongst  yod  detid^ 
these  ihyiiertHt  and  the  V<iry  passage! 
in  yobr  Shasters,  to  which  yon  refer  for 
the  testimony  of  y^Q^  doctrines,  they  tell 
us  are  fbrged  and  interpolated/'  Sorely 
such  perplexities  as  these  most  create 
dodbu  Und  distractions,  which  will  frus- 
trate the  whole  scheme  of  coniret^ion. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  I  haVe  chiefly 
confined  my  Remarks  to  the  Hindoos,  who, 
in  all  questions  reJatiTe  to  Iridia,  must  oc« 
copy  the  principal  share  of  the  discussion. 
They  will  of  course  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  Mahoromedans.  Bemier, 
wbotratrelled  into  India  during  the  Mogul 
government,  who  has  been  cited  as  an 
authority  in  this  debate,  and  whose  writ- 
ings were  admitted  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
dn  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  as  good  evi- 
dence of  oriental  customs,  and  who,  be- 
sides, evinces  no  inconsiderable  portion  of 
seal  for  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  the  East,  having  witnessed  the  efibrts 
of  the  Capuchin  and  Jesuit  missionaries  at 
the  courts  of  Delhi  and  Agra,  speaks  most 
despairingly  as  to  the  practicability  of 
converting  the  Mussdtmaun  population. 
He  cautiorts  his  readers  against  the  stories 
that  other  travellers  had  spread  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in  the  Mogul  states, 
and  against  too  easy  a  credulity  th  the  fa- 
cility of  diffusing  it.  The  sect,  be  says, 
(I  qUOlAfVom  memory)  is  too  libettibe  and 
attrai6tiire  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  thfe  ne- 
iDftssary  tendency  of  doctrines  which  hkve 
be%n  propagatM  orisinAlly  by  the  swoH, 
nfceirwiaUtls  to  spread  of  tbenKselt^s;  nor 
do  1 8^»  he  adds,  that  they  ciui  be  of  et^ 
throwtt  ot  etth*pated,  but  by  the  means 
by  whith  ifaey  have  be«n  propagated-^ 
Qbfesk  by  tfkt  6f  those  extraordhiary  in- 
ttl^potfitions  of  liBatkn,  Which  We  may  oc- 
l^ionally  took  for,  and  of  wh^cfa  striking 
4^p«airances  baVe  been  exhibited  in  Chink 
and  Japan.  N<m,  Sir,  need  I  refer  the 
House  to  Aetesult  of  tb«  attempt  in  China 


and  Jkfisn«  which  M.  Bsmler  did  not 
lite  to  witness  f 

But  I  am  aware,  that  these  reasonbigt 
would  be  entitled  to  liule  weight,  If  there 
were  not  absolute  peril  in  the  attempt* 
Perhaps  ant  kind  of  Christianity,  eved 
the  gloom  of  Calvinism,  ur  the  impoverish- 
ed and  scanty  creed  of  the  Unitarian^ 
wouhl  be  an  improvement  on  the  ancient 
religion  «f  India.  That^  unfortunately,  ii 
not  now  the  question*  It  is  one  of  th« 
necessities  of  human  affairs,  that  tha 
choice  of  man  is  for  the  most  part  placed 
beiwixt  ^vils^  The  preservation  of  ao 
empire  Is  delected  to  us.  No  matter 
ho#  it  was  obtamed.  It  is  In  our  hands* 
Of  all  tenures.  It  is  the  most  delicate. 
The  threads  and  liganH-nts  which  hold  II 
together  are  so  fine  and  gossamery,  that 
on^  incautious  movement  may  snap  it 
isunder.  It  ift  a  chain  which  no  artificer 
can  repair.  But  w«  hold  it  on  this  simple 
conditlOn-»*-abstinence  firom  Sll  aggrension 
on  the  religions  of  the  country*  If  tha 
existence  of  those  religions  be  an  evil,  it 
is  one  which  we  must  endure.  The  altera 
native  is  the  loss  of  our  empire.  It  is 
idle  casuistry  to  set  ourselves  about  grave- 
ly balancing  and  somputing  these  evils,  a* 
if  they  were  arithmetical  quantities.  It 
is  in  truth,  only  with  the  political  ques- 
tion, that  the  House  ought  to  concern 
itself.  Political  considerations  in  this  place 
have  an  acknowledged  ascendancy.  All 
the  dignity  of  our  character,  and  the  effi- 
ciency of  our  function,  would  be  destroy^ 
edj  if  our  theology  was  admitted  into  a 
partnership  with  our  policy;  and  religious 
enthusiasm,  the  most  intractable  of  all 
passions,  should  disturb  us  in  our  legisla- 
tive duties.  In  this  view  of  the  subject,  it 
is  endugh  for  us,  that  the  religious  revolu«> 
tion  which  is  proposed,  involves  in  it  po^ 
litical  changes  which  must  destroy  our  Eas- 
tern establishments.  Without  tracing  all  its 
consequences  it  is  sufficient  to  ki>ep  be- 
fore our  eyes,  this  direA  and  primary  one ; 
the  abolitron  of  castes,  that  astonishing  and 
singular  institution,  which  compressing 
the  restlesfAiess  of  ambition  and  the  impa- 
tience of  subjection  by  the  united  weight  of 
an  irreversible  law  and  an  inveterate  habit, 
gives  you  sikty  millions  of  passive,  obe- 
dient, industrious  citizens,  of  whom  tha 
great  teass  are,  by  that  very  institution, 
which  you  propose  to  abolish,  irrevocably 
disartned,  and  destined  to  the  pursuits  and 
arts  nf  peace.  It  is  enough  for  that  prac- 
tical, sober  wMom,  which  has  hitherto 
presided  oTer^Ofur  caandl^  that  the  arer- 
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throw  of  each  aif  iiutitation  woald  let  loose 
all  the  elements  of  strife,  and  discontent, 
•f  active  and  robust  rebellion,  before 
which  your  dreairs  of  empire,  of  com- 
merce, of  revenue,  would  be  scattered  as 
yapour  by  the  blast.  I  ask  you,  then, 
whether  it  is  worth  while  to  make  an  at- 
tempt, which  must  be  subversive  of  our 
existence  in  India  ?  The  moral  obligation 
to  diffuse  Christianity,  binding  and  autho« 
ritative  as  it  i^,  vanishes,  when  it  is  placed 
against  the  ills  and  mischiefs  of  the  ex- 
periment. There  never  was  a  moral  obli- 
gation to  produce  Yiroe,  and  bloodshed,  and 
civil  disorder.  Such  an  obligation  would 
not  exist,  were  the  wildest  barbarians  the 
subjects  of  the  experiment  But,  when, 
in  addition  to  these  considerations,  which 
are  sanctioned  by  justice,  and  policy,  and 
virtue,  it  is  remembered,  that  the  people 
we  are  so  anxious  to  con?ert,  are,  in  the 
main,  a  moral  and  virtuous  people  ;  not 
undisciplined  to  civil  arts,  nor  uninflu* 
enced  by  those  principles  of  religion 
which  give  security  to  life,  and  impart 
consolation  in  death ;  the  obligation  as- 
sumes a  contrary  character ;  and  common 
sense,  reason,  and  even  religion  itself,  cry 
out  aloud  against  our  iuterference.  1 
shall  therefore  vote  for  the  amendment. 

I  am  sensible.  Sir,  that  the  matter  is  not 
exhausted.  But  1  feel  too  deeply  the  in- 
dulgence of  the  House,  to  abuse  it  with 
any  farther^  observations  on  a  subject, 
which  unfolds  itself  as  I  advance,  and  to 
which  I  feel,  the  more  I  think  of  it,  my 
own  incompetence  to  render  even  imper- 
fect justice* 

Mr.  Wilbaforee*  rose  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  few  observations  in  answer  to 
the  speech  of  the  honourable  member  who 
had  just  sat  down. 

With  the  well-founded  claims  (said 
Mr.  Wilberforce,)  which,  on  a  former 
evening,  I  stated  the  missionaries  to  have 
to  your  respect,  it  will  not,  I  trust,  be  very 
injurious  to  them,  to  have  this  night  re- 
ceived in  this  House  the  contemptuous 
appellations  of  Anabaptists  and  Fanatics. 
For  my  own  part,  I  have  lived  too  long 
to  be  much  affected  by  such  epithets, 
whether  applied  to  others  or  to  myself. 
But  I  confess.  Sir,  that  it  was  not  without 
some  surprize,  as  well  as  concern,  that  I 
heard  these  missionaries  spoken  of  in  a 
style  like  this,  by  a  gentleman  whose  elo- 

*  From  the  Original  Edition,  published 
by  J.  Hatchard,  Pidcadilly. 


quent  exhibition  this  day,  certainly  indi* 
cates  a  liberal  education  and  an  instmcted 
mind.  It  ^has  been  truly  stated  by  per- 
haps the  greatest  philosopher  as  well  as 
one  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  present 
day*,  that  to  have  the  mind  occupied  with 
little  blemishes  where  they  are  associated 
with  real  and  great  excellencies,  is  by  no 
means  an  evidence  of  superior  iotellectual 
or  moral  acuteness  or  refinement,  hot  thai 
it  rather  indicates  a  contracted  undersiand* 
ing,  and  a  vitiated  taste.  And  I  confess. 
Sir,  that  if  there  had  been  any  little  Ibibles 
or  infirmities  (of  none  of  which  however 
I  am  aware)  in  men  of  such  exalted  merit 
as  those  of  whom  I  am  now  speaking,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  «ye  of 
every  generous  observer  would  be  so  filled 
and  captivated  with  their  excellencies^  as 
to  have  no  power,  no  leisure,  to  perceive 
their  defects.  But  what  shall  we  amy  } 
What  estimate  shall  we  form  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  some  of  our  opponenU  in  t£s 
cause,  and  of  their  candour  towards  those 
who  support  it,  when  in  the  want  of  may 
defect  in  character,  or  even  in  condnct,  to 
be  imputed  to  the  missionaries,  such  terms 
as  Anabaptist  and  Fanatic  are  applied 
to  them.  It  has  justly  been  said  to  be 
a  sign  that  men  begm  to  find  them- 
selves lacking  in  arguments,  when  they 
begin  to  call  names.  But  I  own.  Sir,  I 
should  have  conceived,  that  let  the  con- 
sciousness of  that  want  have  pressed  ever 
NO  severely,  the  missionaries  would  have 
been  shielded  against  such  attacks  as  these, 
from  any  assailant  of  a  cultivated  mind,  by 
their  having  conceived,  and  planned,  and 
in  the  face  of  much  opposition  under- 
taken, and  so  long  persevered  in  carrying 
on,  at  a  vast  expence  of  time  and  study 
and  money,  such  dignified,  beneficial,  aoid 
disinterested  labours. 

Anabaptists  and  Fanatics!  These,  Sir, 
are  men  not  to  be  so  disposed  o£  Far 
different  was  the  impression  which  they 
produced  on  the  mind  of  the  marquis 
Wellesley ;  far  different  the  languaee  he 
has  bestowed  on  them.  While  in  India, 
he  patronised  their  literary  labours ;  and 
very  lately,  in  another  place,  publicly 
and  on  a  solemn  occasion,  after  describ- 
ing, with  a  singular  felicity  of  expression 
which  must  have  fixed  his  words  in  every 
hearer's  memory,  their  claim  to  the  pro- 
tection, though  not  to  the  direct  encoo- 
ragement  of  government,  he  did  them  tht 
honour  of  stating,  that  though  he  had  no 

*  Mr.  Dogald  Stewart. 
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concern  with  them  as  missioiMuri^s,  they' 
were  known  to  him  at  men  of  learning. 
In  fact.  Sir,  the  qualifications  which  se- 
veral of  them  have  exhibited  are  truly  ex- 
traordinary. And  while  the  thoaghts  of  a 
Christian  observer  of  them,  and  of  their 
past  and  present  circumstances,  would  na« 
turally  dwell  on  that  providenttal  ordina- 
tion by  which  such  uncommon  men  had 
been  led  to  engage  in  thai  important  ser- 
vice, and  would  thence  perhaps  derive  no 
ill-grounded  hope  of  the  ultimate  success 
of  their  labours;  even  a  philosophical 
mind,  if  free  from  prejudice,  could  not  but 
recognize  in  them  an  extraordinary  union 
of  various,  and  in  some  sort  contradictory, 
qualities; — zeal  combined  with  meekness, 
love  with  sobriety,  courage  and  energy 
with  prudence  and  perseverance.  To  this 
assemblage  also,  I  may  add  another  union, 
which,  if  less  rare,  is  still  uncommon, — 
great  animation  and  diligence  as  students, 
with  no  less  assiduity  and  efficiency  as 
missionaries.  When  to  these  qualifications 
we  superadd  that  generosity  which,  if 
exercised  in  any  other  cause,  would  have 
received  as  well  as  deserved  the  name  of 
splendid  munificence ;  and  when  we  call 
to  mind  that  it  is  by  motives  of  unfeigned, 
though  it  had  been  misguided,  benevo- 
lence, that  these  men  were  prompted  to 
quit  their  native  country,  and  devote 
niemselves  for  life  to  their  beneficent  la- 
boors  ;  is  there  not,  on  the  whole,  a  Cha- 
racter justly  entitled  at  least  to  common 
respect  ?  And  may  I  not  justly  charffe  it 
to  the  score  of  prejudice,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  can  here  find  only  objects  of 
contempt  and  aversion  ?  For  my  part.  Sir, 
I  confess  the  sensations  excitea  in  my 
mind  are  of  a  very  different  kind,  and  I 
would  express  them  in  the  words,  if  I 
could  recollect  them  with  accuracy,  which 
were  used  by  a  learned  prelate  (bishop 
Hard)  on  a  similar  occasion,  by  acknow* 
ledging,  that  I  can  only  admire  that  emi- 
nence of  merit  which  i  despair  myself  to 
reach,  and  bow  before  such  exalted  virtue. 
But  of  all  the  ground  that  has  been 
taken  by  our  opponents,  that  on  which 
ibey  appear  to  conceive  themselves  the 
strongest  is,  the  mutiny  at  Vellore.  On 
no  subject  has  there  ever  prevailed  more 
gross,  and,  among  our  opponents,  more 
obstinate  misconception.  For  I  hesitate 
not  to  declare,-  that  this  sad  transaction, 
fully  reviewed  and  fairly  considered,  will 
shew*  like  the  circumstance  which  I  lately 
mentioned  of  the  obnoxious  Mahometan 
pamphlet,  that  the  natiyes  are  very  far 


from  being  as  jealous  and  resentfiil  of  the 
most  distant  approaches  towards  any  in* 
terference  with  their  peculiar  institutions 
as  our  opponents  have  represented  them 
to  be.  Let  me  however  entreat  you  al* 
ways  to  bear  in  mind,  that  it  ts  no  rude 
attack  on  their  native  superstitions  whicb 
we  are  meditating,  but  only  that  prudent 
and  gradual  communication  of  light  and 
troth  which  will  cause  the  natives  them- 
selves spontaneously  to  abandon  them. 

The  leading  particulars  of  the  Vellore 
mutiny  are  so  generally  known,  that  I 
need  not  give  you  the  pain  yon  would 
suffer  firom  hearing  a  fresh  recital  of  the 
melancholy  detail.  Indeed^  firom  mottvee 
of  delicacy  towards  justly  respectable  in- 
dividuals, I  wish  to  forbear  entering  mi- 
nutely into  particulars;  the  moat  detailed 
inquiry  into  which,  however,  would  onlj 
serve  to  strengthen  my  conclusionaw 

But  before  I  proceed  to  touch  lightly 
on  this  melancholy  subject,  permit  me  to 
remark,  that  it  has  been  the  common  in- 
firmity of  oar  species  in  all  oncivilized  i^i4 
uneducated  nations,  to  overvalue  their  owa 
peculiar  customs  and  institutions,  and 
sometimes  to  be  devoted  to  them  with 
such  an  excessive  fondness  of  attachment^ 
that  a  degree  of  power  which  has  been 
sufficient  to  sway  the  people  at  its  will  in 
more  important  matters,  has  been  forced 
in  these  to  feel  and  acknowledge  its  own 
inferiority.  Peter  the  Great,  we  know, 
in  all  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  in  vaia 
endeavoured  to  force  the  Muscovites  into 
the  shaving  of  their  beards ;  and  the  page 
of  history  furnishes  other  instances  which 
inculcate  the  same  lesson.  But  where  the 
force  of  religion  also  intervenes,  the  prin- 
ciple becomes  still  stronger  and  more  effi- 
cient. Indeed,  in  addressing  an  assembly 
so  enlightened  as  this,  I  scarcely  need  re- 
mark, that  men  in  general,  in  proportion 
as  they  have  been  uneducated  and  unin- 
formed, have  commonly  been  found  to 
feel  an  extravagant  attachment  to  the  ex- 
terior symbols  and  observances  of  their 
various  systems  of  religion ;  and,  in  truth* 
that  the  religion  of  the  bulk  of  mankind 
has  too  often  consisted  altogether  in  these 
exterior  ceremonies.  Hence  it  would  be 
the  part  of  true  wisdom,  and  I  am  sure,  for 
I  say  it  on  the  authority  of  Scripture, 
of  true  Christianity  also,  in  communicat- 
ing to  any  people  the  principles  of  a  purer 
faith,  to  leave  them  in  quiet  possession  of 
these  petty  distinctions,  instead  of  attack- 
ing or  outraging  them,  reasonably  trust- 
ing, that  when  the  judgments  of  their 
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e0nv«rt«  sb^ald  b«  coaTiBped  of  lb«  fiU«e« 
bood  of  ih«ir  old  principlet,  thMO  diffciocf 
iife  chir»cUriftics  of  tbeiD  would  drop 
off  ol  UieoMelTOi. 

If  ihU  be  true,  nay,  indisputable  retion- 
mg,  verified  by  ibe  ezperienceof  all  iimea 
end  all  coeatriei,  wbat  a  comment  oo  tbem 
eball  we  fiod  in  tfae  proceedings  wbicb  led 
to  ibe  faul  mutiny  at  Vellore !  Tboiigb  in 
ibe  progress  of  tbat  unbappy  affair,  ibe 
deposed  fiuoily  of  Tippoo  Sultan  were 
foend  very  naturally  to  bave  fomented  tbe 
disaffection  wbicb  prevailed,  yet  I  bave 
tbe  bigbett  autbority,  that  of  tbe  governor 
of  Madrai  btmaelf,  confirmed  also  by  tbe 
deliberate  judgment  of  tbe  Court  of  Direor 
tors,  proooenced  after  a  liill  investigation 
of  ibe  wbol«  bouness,  for  saying, ''  tbat 
wbeteeer  difference  of  opiniop  tbe  dispute 
reepecting  tbe  more  remote  or  primly 
causes  of  tbe  mutiny  may  bave  occasioned, 
tbere  has  always  orevailed  but  one  senti- 
ment respecting  tbe  immediate  cauaea  of 
tbat  event.  Tbese  are,  on  all  bands,  adr 
jaiitted  to  bave  been  certain  military  regor 
Jations,  tben  recently  introduced  into  ibe 
Biadr^  army/'  Tbese  regulations  wei«, 
tbe  ordering  '^  tbe  sepoys  to  appear  on  paf 
l«de  witb  tbeir  chins  clean  sbaved,  and 
tbe  bair  on  tbe  «pper  lip  cut  alter  tbe  same 
pattern;  and  never  to  wear  tbe  disUn- 
^tsbing  marks  of  caste,  or  ear*rings  wben 
in  unilbrm,''  and  "  tbe  ordering,  ibr  tbe 
jose  of  tbe  sepoys,  a  ttirban  of  a  new  pat- 
tern."* 

Sucb  were  tbe  new  regulations ;  and 
bs^m  were  tbese  obnoxious  regulations  en^ 
forced  ?    How  was  the  rising  discontent    qneaccp,  appeared  likely  to  ensne,  yet  no 


treated  whicb  these  changes  began  to  pco- 
duce?  Was  it  by  argument  and  persuasion, 
tbe  only  weapons  in  tbe  missionary  lur- 
moury  ?  Ttie  refractory  son  commissioned 
cifiicers  .w^is  ordered  to  be  reduced  to  tbe 
ranks ;  nineteen  of  tbe  ringleadtfs  (pri- 
VAtes)  were  condemned  to  receive  severe 

*  It  is  due  to  tbe  iugbly  respectable 
otBoer,  wbo  was  at  ^at  time  first  in  com- 
ffsand  in  ^eCarnatic,  to  state,  tbat  be  ap- 
fMOss  to  have  been  misled  by  tbe  errone- 
4MM  judgment  of  some  olicers  of  long  ex- 
|ierience  in  tbe  Indian  army,  as  well  as  (in 
ebe  insiaoce  of  the  new  turban)  by  a  Court 
«of  lQ<^iry,  into  conceiving  that  no  bad 
-eonsei)«enoes  would  resok  Irom  tbe  new 
regulations ;  fmd  •having  once  commanded 
efaem  4o  be  inirodiiced,  it  became  a  matter 
of -eodreme  doubt  and  difficulty  to  decide 
iwboih^r  it  would  be  best  to  jretract  or  <en- 
tfioeoe  tbe  osdors. 

t 


corporal  punisbmeoti  end  to  be  dieoaissed 
tbe  Company's  servioe,  m  turbulmii  end 
unworthy  subjects ;  the  greater  pmrt  of 
tbese  oflbnders,  shewing  atrppg  aigas  of 
contrition,  were  indeed  forgiven ;  Mt  Ibe 
sentence  was  executed  m  front  of  tte  ger^ 
risen  on  two  of  tbem»  eacb  receiring  900 
lasbes.  Can  we  wonder  at  tbe  se^nel  ? 
Tboogfa  tbe  flame  appeared  for  a  wbile  to 
be  smotbesed  and  suppressed^  tbe  fire 
burnt  in  secret  witb  only  tbe  greater  ve- 
hemence. Can  we  be  surprised  tbnl  secret 
oatbs  began  to  be  admii|istered,  and  s<Bcret 
ftD^gements  to  be  made  ?  Wbile  to  tbeac 
religious  discontents,  combined  witb  nil 
those  baud  passions  wbicb  raged  tbe  more 
violently  because  tbey  durs^  not  sbew 
tbemselv£s  but  raged  in  secret,  was  super- 
added a  political  canse  of  powerfnl  efi- 
ciency.  Tbe  adherents  of  tbe  deposed 
sorereigns  of  Mysore,  who  were  in  custody 
in  tbat  part  of  tbe  oonntry,  ianaed  tbe 
rising  flame,  and  used  every  metbod  for 
Increasing  t^e  general  discontent.  For  a 
time  tbe  volcano  burpt  inwardly,  until  at 
length,  on  tbe  lOtb  (rf*  July,  tbe  fotal  emp- 
tion  took  place,  tbe  dreadful  circvmetances 
of  wbicb  are  too  well  fcnowa  to  need  enn- 
meration.  Can  we  wonder.  Sir,  tbet  ancb 
causes  as  I  bave  stated  abonld  bava  pro- 
duced sucb  eficcts  ?  Tbat  wbicb  may  moK 
justly  excite  our  wonder  is,  tbat  such  dis- 
contents as  these  were  so  easily  qniated. 
But  so  it  was ;  for,  tbongb  tbe  obooauous 
regnlations,  strange  to  say,  being  atiU  per- 
sisted in,  a  repetition  of  mutinies,  followed 
perhaps  by  the  eame    dreadful 


sooner  were  tbe  offensive  alterations  aban- 
doned, than  all  was  order  and  obedience. 
"  About  the  21st  of  July  the  same  reg^a> 
tions  were  ordered  to  be  introduced  in  tbe 
subsidiary  force  at  Hydrabad,  wben  the 
torbao;  tbe  orders  respecting  the  oaarks  of 
caste,  ear*  rings,  and  wbiskers,  l4tfew  she 
whole  of  tbat  force,  amounting  io  10;OQO 
men,  into  tbe  ntmost  disorder.  Tbey  re* 
solved  nottto submit  to  tbe  new  regnlations 
and  every  thing  was  ripening  for  an  open 
revolt,  when  by  the  revocation  of  the 
orders  tbe  tumult  was  instantly  fdlayed, 
and  tbe  troops  resumed  tbeir  obedience.'^ 
*'  Tte  Uan<)uiUity/^  says  tbe  pernor  of 
Madras,  ^  wbi^  at  that  pdace  inaUotane- 
ottsly  followed  a  revocation  of  she  ordeis, 
sufficiently  marked  the  true  canse  of  dis> 
affection.  Tbe  revocation,  as  i  baae  been 
ftssored  by  an  eyo- witness,  operated  on  the 
troops  witb  tbe  suddenness  and  oiicacy  ef 
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A  cliaVto.^'-^Tiite  whtsn  the  umpi  H/tYe 
•tt  the  tery  pohK  of  breaking  out  ittVo  opeh 
■miloy,  the  refocMi^n  of  the  obhoxiMis 
fMtier  thitfuld  in  a  nmrinent  cMm  the  ttofai, 
li  a  dtcisire  ptoof  that  th«  meA  who  in 
fuch.oircatnitances  co^ld  atOAefe  hear  atld 
e4Ky  the  voice  of  reason,  were  m^n  of  trell- 
dn|N>«ed  and  temfierate  milKh>  who  had 
b«eh  slowly  and  with  dificiftlty  tn^ed  inti> 
ra4stance«  rather  than^bat  "^y  were  tteh 
#f  the  ^^lick  and  eafer,  and  irritibte  8i)iHt 
which  the  natites  of  India  are  alleged  by 
oor  opponents  to  display  whenever  their 
pecoliat  opinions  and  institutions  are  ev^ 
io  temperately  opposed. 
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And  YidW,  Si^  I  bate  slitted  th  yon  fVoni 
the  ftM  authority  the  hature  and  tauset 
of  the  Vellore  mutiny;  and,  in  the  first 
pliBrte,  may  I  not  ask,  if  there  #as  eyeir  any 
attempt  more  atrociously  unfair  than  td 
charge  that  ereiit  on  there  haVinific  b^i^  ^ 
greater  number  of  mtxsionarfes  than  be* 
lyre,  or  oh  an;^  increased  dilifrence  in  the 
circuhtion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ?  Yet, 
stNnge  to  say,  such  is  the  force  of  pre* 
jndice  even  iii  sagacious  and  hono\irabTef 
nihids,tbat  to  these  causes  it  has  been  in  a 
cohsiderable  degree  attributed.*    To  dis- 


♦  Though  for  many  reasons  I  wish  not 
CO  enter  more  particularly  than  is  abso- 
fsftely  necessary  into  fhe  vaHous  circum- 
sttafnees  which  followed  and  were  connected 
With  the  Vellore  mutiny,  yet  in  ptstlce  to 
the  great  cause  for  which  I  atn  contending, 
it  is  6t  that  I  should  state,  that  after  the 
Veltore  mutiny,  an  undue  tfnd  unreason* 
sd^le  degree  of  suspicion  and  distrust  pre- 
vailed tor  some  time  throeghont  all  that 
wart  of  India.  This  was  naturaUy' produced 
by  the  snddcvmeM  of  the  explosion,  com^ 
bmed  with  a  consciousness  thai  it  Wa^ 
comAmnly  supposed  that  there  had  beeti 
«  g^tat  if  not  a  faulty  waWt  of  vigilance 
smd  attention  to  raHoHis  citcumstances 
Which  pt^ceded  its  actually  breaking  out, 
mtnf  ought  to  hare  suggested  the  necessity 
of  precautionary  measures  Ibr  pretending 
that  catastrophe.  **  Till  that  peHod/' 
aay^  the  governor  of  Madras,  **  the  coitfi- 
denOe  of  the  Eurufyeiin  officers  iO  the  affile* 
tion  of  their  sepOys  had  been  literaily  un» 
limited,  and  indeed  found  more  than  its 
juistifhration  in  a  Melity  which  had  Stood 
the  proof  of  a  series  of  years,  aiid  of  a  vaUt 
Tm*iety  of  fortune.  In  the  nliidst  of  this 
fecurity  a  n>iYie  w^s  s)|yruyig.  The  mutiny 
at  VelMre  overthrtfw  all  reliancd  on  re* 
ceiveK!  principles,  and  produced  a  violent 
though  not  uhnatural  trtmsition  from  the 
extrettve  of  confidence  to  thht  of  distrust. 
The  oillters  Were  tortured  by  the  convic- 
tion of  a  general  plot ;  and,  from  the  de- 
iMiched  mNiner  in  vdiich  the  Indian  troops 
9ltt  eantoned,  foOhd  themselves  left  to  the 
Ofercy  of  traitots.  Att  was  susp^se  and 
horror ;  imd  in  one  instante,  the  agoOy  nf 
these  emotions  actually  ended  in  insanity.*' 

Tlie  noble  writer  himself  illustrates  the 
•Calb  of  tnind  of  whrch  he  is  speaking,  by 
^HioUKr  still  more  general  and  more  lasting 
delusion,  the  Popish  Plot.  '*  The  progress 
affile  adarm  created  by  the  a^prehemlon 

(V0L.X2LVI.) 


of  the  Popish  Plot  in  ttie  reign  of  Charles 
the  Second,  ia  described  by  Hume  (vol.  6^ 
p,  275),  cotresponds  to  a  degree  of  curious 
exactness  with  the  public  feeling  at  Ma- 
dras.   Hume  writes, '  While  in  this  timo- 

*  rbu3and  jealous  disposition,  the  cry  of  a 
'  plot  all  on  a  sudden  struck  their  ears. 
*^They  were  wakened  from  their  slumber; 
'  and,  like  men  atfrighted  in  the  dark,  took 
'  every  shadow  for  a  spectre.     The  terror 

*  of  each  man  became  ttie  source  of  terror 
'to  another.  And  aii  universal  panic 
'  being  diffused,  reason  and  argument,  and 
'  common  sense  and  common  humanity 
'Install  influence  over  them.'**  TheSe' 
generally  prevailing  apprehensions  very 
naturally  led  to  measures,  which  might 
have  produced  the  very  worst  consequences 
if  the  native  troops  had  been  less  attached 
to  us  at  heart  than  they  really  were.— 
Many  useful  reflections,  and  of  a  nature 
highly  favourable  to  our  cause,  will  be. 
suggested  to  the  considerate  mind  by  the 
preceding  statement  of  lord  William  Ben» 
tinck.  I  will  only  put  it  to  every  unpre- 
judiced mind  to  detlare,  whether  the  above' 
transactions  do  not  account  for  the  preva- 
lence of  a  somewhat  morbid  degree  of 
sensibility  in  many  both  of  the  civil  and 
military  gentlemen  of  India  and  th^ir  con-^ 
nections,  when  the  probability  and  amount 
of  the  danger  of  Interfering  with  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  natives  are  in  ques- 
tion. Thiat  danger  may  perhaps  have 
been  estimated  at  too  low  a  rate,  and  have 
been  too  little  regarded,  previously  to  the. 
VeHore  mutiny.  If  so,  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  overweening  confi- 
dence shouldM^e  succeeded  by  feelings  of 
a  coi^tntry  nature.  We  all  know  the 
pronehesS  of  the  human  mind  to  pass  from 
one  extreme  to  its  opposite. 

*  It  is  clearlv  proved  in  a  pamphlet, 
written  by  lord  Teignraouth,  and  pub- 
lished in  ia08,  on  the  practicability,  outy,, 
and  expediency  of  endeavouring  to  diffuse 
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.  proTe  this  asieriioo  I  might  refer  eren  to 
military  authority,  from  which' it  would 
appear  that  there  had  beea  no  such  in- 
creased measure  of  attention  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  our  religion  in  that  part  of 
India,  as  to  have  had  any  share  whatever 
in  the  production  of  the  efiect  *'  In  no 
situation/'  says  the  respectable  officer 
who  was  then  commander-in-chief  of  the 
forces  under  the  Madras  gpvernroent  (ge- 
neral sir  John  Cradock),  *'  have  so  few 
measures  been  pursued  by  British  subjects 
for  the  conversion  of  the  people  to  the  re- 
ligion which  we  profess.  No  Englishmen 
have  hitherto  been  employed  on  this  duty 
in  the  provinces  of  the  peninsula; -and 
from  the  almost  total  absence  of  religious 
establishments  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, from  the  habits  of  life  prevalent 
among  military  men,  it  is  a  melancholy 
truth,  that  so  unfrequent^are  the  religious 
observances  of  o6Scers  doing  duty  with 
battalions,  that  the  sepoys  have  not,  until 
very  lately,  discovered  the  nature  of  the 
religion  professed  by  the  English."^ 

And  now,  Sir,  let  me  again  ask  you« 
after  your  having  heard  this  brief  account 
of  the  unhappy  transactions  connected 
with  the  Vellore  mutiny,  and  I  will  con- 
fidently put  the  question  to  every  unpre- 
judiced mind,  whether  they  afford  any 
reasonable  foundation  for  the  inference 
which  has    been  so  precipitately  drawn 

Christianity  throughout  India,  that  there 
had  been  no  increase  in  the  numbers  of^ 
the  missionaries  or  of  the  M-anslationt  of 
the  Scriptures. 

*"  It  is  right  to  state,  that  this  neglect 
of  the  common  offices  of  religion  was  by 
no  means  chargeable  on  the  military  gen- 
tlemen themselves ;  and  to  the  honour  of 
the  military  character  it  should  be  stated, 
that  general  Macdowall  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Madras  government  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a  reform  in  that  particular. 
In  this  letter  he  stated  as  his  opinion,  that 
the  indifierence  manifested  by  the  Euro- 
pean inhabitants  of  India  in  the  adoration 
of  the  Supreme  Being«  which  was  ascribed 
to  the  waiit  of  places  exclusively  appro- 
priated for  divine  service,  was  so  far  from 
being  favourable  even  to  our  political  in- 
terests, that  the  constructing  of  convenient 
chapeb  at  a  moderate  expence,  at  all 
-stations  where  European  troops  might 
probably  be  quartered,  would  render  the 
JBritish  character  more  respected  by  the 
natives,  and  would  be  attended  by  no  evil 
consequeDcei. 


from  them,  that  the  morbid  irritability  of 
the  natives  in  all  th^t  concerns  their  pecu- 
liar opinions  and  institutions  is  so  great,  at 
to  render,  it  infinitely  dangerous  to  endea- 
vour, even  in  the  most  temperate  and 
guarded  manner,  to  propagate  amoojr 
them  a  purer  system  of  religion  and 
morals.  .  Be  this  however  as  it  may,  yoa 
will  at  least  see,  I  am  confident,  and  I  beg 
it  may  be  carefullylcept  in  mind,  that  the 
perinasron  of  this  morbid  irritability  did 
not  exist  in  the  minds  of  our  military 
officers,  when  they  issued  their  new  regu- 
lations»  Those  ordinances  rather  indi- 
cated a  persuasion  of  a  directly  opposite 
sort ;— -that  the  natives  were,  even  in  their 
peculiar  usages,  so  patient  of  provoca- 
tion as  to  be  very  tardily  and  with  greal 
difficulty  roused  into  resistance.  But 
have  we  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  fast 
impression,  rather  than  that  which  now 
possesses  the  minds  of  our  opponents,  pre- 
vailed among  the  civil  servants  of  the 
Company  also^  till  their  views  were  lately 
changed  by  their  extravagant  dread  of 
missionaries  ?  For  has  not  my  hon.  ft-iend 
(Mr.  W.  Smith)  stated  to  you  an  incident 
which  is  decisive  to  ^his  point ;  that  they 
were  not  afraid  of  seizing  the  car  and  tb^ 
idol  of  Jaggernaut  himself  for  the  pay* 
ment  of  a  deficient  tribute  ?  And  as  my 
hon.  friend  truly  remarked,  are  we,  after 
this  transaction,  to  hear  with  patience* 
men,  who  in  the  way  of  business,  when 
the  raising  of  some  paltry  tax  was  the  ob* 
ject  in  question,  could  treat  thus  con- 
temptuously the  most  sacred  religions 
usages  of  the  natives,  and  that  in  the  very 
moment  and  circumstances  in  which  the 
insult  would  be  most  keenly  felt: — can 
we,  I  repeat  it,  with  patience  hear  the 
same  class  of  men  speaking  the  language 
we  now  hear,  of  the  tender  sensibility  of 
the  natives,  in  all  that  concerns  their  re- 
ligious opinions  and  practices,  being  such* 
that  our  opposing  them  even  by  argument 
and  persuasion,  would  be  too  hazardoos 
to  be  attempted ;  and  this,  when  the  ob- 
ject in  view  is  no  less  than  that  of  rescuing 
sixty  millions  of  our  fellow-subjects  from 
the  lowest  depths  of  moral  degradation  f 
There  is  a  grossness  of  inconsistency  hera 
which  would  be  beyond  alf  precedent  ri<« 
diculous,  if  the  serious  effects  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it  were  not  such  as  to  excite 
in  us  the  graver  emotions  of  indignation 
and  astonishment.  I  have  dwelt  the. 
longer  on  the  Vellore  transactions,  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that,  though  most 
groundlessly^  ^they  |iave  operated  very 
t 
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powerfully  in  producing^  in  the  minds  of 
many  well-disposed  persons,  strong  pre- 
judices against  the  question  for  which  I 
am  now  contending. 

Bat  the  fair  statement  of  thesd  Veil  ore 
transactions,  combined  with  the  seizure 
of  Jaggemaut  and  his  car,  will  by  no 
means  have  produced  its  just  and  full 
effect,  if,  besides  dashing  to  the  ground 
tliat  superstructure  of  unjust  prejudices 
which  has  been  raised  on  the  basis  of  this 
particular  incident,  it  does  not  also  con- 
tribute po,werfu11y  to  strengthen  the  per- 
suasion, which  so  many  other  circum- 
stances concur  to  produce  in  ps,  that  our 
opponents  are  absolutely  run  away  with 
by  their  prejudices  and  prepossessions  on 
this  subject  of  Christianizing,  if  for  bre- 
Tity's  sake  I  may  so  term  it,  the  natives 
of  India.  In  every  controversy,  it  is 
highly  importafit  to  be  furnished  with  a 
standard,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  sound- 
ness and  correctness  of  the  reasonings  of 
the  contending  parties  respectively.  Now 
it  fortunately  happens,  that  in  the  Vellore 
business,  on  which  our  opponents  have 
rested  so  much  of  their  case,  we  are  able 
to  ascertain  on  what  foundations  they 
ground  their  opinions,  to  discover  from 
what  premises  they  draw  their  conclu- 
sions;  and,  as  in  this  instance,  in  which 
that  foundation  and  those  premises  can  be 
scrutinized,  we  plainly  see,  that  their  opi- 
nions and  conclusions  are  altoge^er  un- 
warranted, we  may  fairly  conclude  it  to 
be  highly  probable,  that  in  other  cases 
also,  in  which  we  have  not  the  same 
opportunity  of  closely  examining  the 
grounds  of  their  persuasions,  those  persua- 
sions are  equally  unwarrantable.  In  short. 
Sir,  our  opponehts  shew  us,  that  though, 
in  other  cases,  me^i  even  of  superior  un- 
derstandings and  intelligence,  we  ought, 
on 'this  subject,  to  except  against  their 
authority,  because  they  are  not  so  much 
under  the  guidance  of  their  reason,  as  of 
tbeir  passions  and  4  heir  prejudices. 
Hence,  like  all  men  who  are  under  the 
influence  of  prejudice,  though  otherwise 
reasonable  and  intelligent,  they  draw  con- 
clusions from  slight  and  insufficient  pre- 
mises ;  they  ,shut  their  e}  es  to  unques- 
tionable facts,  and  are  led  into  gross  errors 
and  inconsistencies.  In  truth,  we  see 
good  reason  to  suspect,  that  when  this 
contest  commenced,  our  opponents  were 
almost  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  sub- 
ject ;  that  their  minds  were  never  called 
to  it,  till  it  had  become  a  strongly-con- 
tested queitioni  in  which,  as  men  are  apt 


to  do,  they  then  took  their  tide  from  the 
influence  of  their  preconceived  opinions. 

But,  Sir,  as  if  to  do  aw&y  every  remain- 
ing doubt  which  might  still  adhere  to  the 
most  apprehensive  minds,  respecting  the 
reasonableness  of  the  alleged  danger  of 
our  endeavouring,  even  temperately  and 
cautiously,  to  enlighten  and  improve  the 
natives  of  India,  we  are  happily  furnished 
with  some  particular  instances  in  which 
the  pernicious  institutions  of  the  natives 
have  been  combated  and  overcome.  In- 
deed, the  many  improvements  we  have 
introduced  among  them,  whether  in  our 
civil,  judicial,  6nancial,  or  military  sys- 
tem, are  all  examples  of  this  kind;  for 
in  all  these  we  had  to  contend  against 
that  formidable  principle  of  unchangeable- 
ness,  which  attaches  to  all.  the  Indian  in- 
stitutions, and  has  been  supposed  to  indi- 
cate their  sacred  source;  and  to  forbid  our 
presuming  to  question  their  wisdom  or' ex- 
pediency* But  there  are  two  remarkable 
instances  of  our  successful  endeavours  to 
root  out  inveterate  and  pernicious  prac- 
tices, which  from  their  being  complete 
within  themselves,  and  being  therefore 
more  detached  than  those  which  are  parts 
of  a  large  and  complicated  system,  may 
be  more  advantageously  brought  under 
our  review.  For  a  more  minute  detail  of 
the  cases  I  am  about  to  lay  before  you,  I 
refer  to  the  papers  on  the  table. 

In  the  first  of  the  instances  which  I  am 
about  to  mention,  I  am  happy  to  state, 
that  the  benefactor  of  India  was  a  noble- 
man nrhom  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  call-* 
ing  my  noble  friend  (the  marquis  Welles- 
ley.}  That  nobleman,  who^  greatly  to  his 
honour,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  political 
and  military  concerns,  found  leisure  to  at- 
tend to  the  internal  improvement  of  his 
government,  and  who,  as  if  eager  to  avail 
himself  of  an  opportunity  of  inculcating 
the  real  superiority  of  the  honour  to  be  ob- 
tained in  bloodless  victories  over  ignorance 
and  error  to  those  laurels  that  are  reaped  in 
the  field  of  battle,  founded  the  college  at 
Calcutta,  as  a  trophy  to  commemorate  his 
success  in  the  Mysore  war.  The  marquis 
Wellesley  was  informed,  that  a  practice 
prevailed  of  sacrificing,  at  the  change  of 
every  moon,  many  vicum8,chiefiychildren9 
to  the  river  Ganges.  He  wished  to  put  an 
end  to  this  horrid  practice :  but  he  was  con- 
scious, as  all  men  of  sense  must  be  in  such 
cases,  that  he  must  feel  his  way  cautiously 
and  tenderly.  To  those  who  had  adopted 
the  principles  of  our  opponents,  it  would 
have  been  sufficient,  I  tear,  to  make  tbem 
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acquiesce  io  the  continojb.ee  of  this  pr%c« 
tice*  to  be  to)d»  that  i^  bad  subs'uted  hr 
many  hundreds,  perhaps  e?en  for  tbou.- 
sands,  of  years.  But  my  noble  friend 
consulted  no  such  ad  risers :  he  took  coun- 
sel with  his  own  excellent  U9derttanding, 
and  humane  heart;  and  the  consequence 
aoon  followed — the  practice  was  at  an 
end.  He  conferred  with  some  of  the 
learned  natives  who  were  attached  to  the 
college,  concerning  the  origin  and  prin- 
ciple of  these  horrid  murders*  and  ascer- 
tained^ that  they  were  prescribed  by  do 
ordinance  of  religion,  and  that^  probably, 
no  objection  would  be  made,  no  disconlept 

?roduced,  if  they  should  be  prohibited, 
hey  had  gone  on,  from  time  immemorial, 
from  the  habit  which  bad  prevailed  in 
India  of  suffering  all  such  wicked  and  cruel 
practices  to  prevail,  without  question  or 
opposition.  A  law  therefore  was  iasaed, 
by  the  governor-general  io  counci),  de- 
claring the  practice  to  be  henceforth  mur- 
der puni'^hable  by  death.  The  law  was 
obeyed,  without  a  murmur :  and  not  only 
have  all  the  wretched  victims*  who  wonld 
otherwise  have;  been  sacri6ced,  been  since 
saved  to  the  sUte ;  but  this  cause  at  least 
has  been  taken  from  the  number  of  \\^fn6 
which  injure  the  community  in  India  more 
than  in  proportion  to  the  direct  loss  of 
life  the^  occasion*  by  their  hardening  and 
depraviDg  effects  on  the  heairts  and  prm:- 
lice  of  the  whole  population. 

But  the  second  instance  in  which  we 
are  able  to  speak  of  a  conquest  already 
achieved  over  the  native  superstitions  and 
cruelties  of  India,  U  of  a  still  more  striking 
nature,  and  where  originally  the  ol^tacles 
^ere  of  a  far  more  formidabte  character. 
It  is  now  more  than  twenty  years  since 
"Mr,  Duncan,  afterwards  governor  of  Bom- 
bay, then  resident  at  Benaref,  learned  that 
a  custom  existed,  among  a  tribe  of  the  na- 
tives in  that  neighbourhood,  of  murdering 
their  female  infants;  and  h^  was  able* 
through  the  influence  of  the  British,  go- 
vernment (for  the  influence  of  government 
Was  in  that  instance  t^sed  not  only  iooo- 
<^uously  but  successfully),  to  prevail  on 
the  tribe  (the  Rajkumars  of  Juanpore)  to 
enter  into  a  positive  engagement^  to  ab- 
stain ill  future  from  such  detestable  acts; 
and  that  any  of  their  number  who  should 
be  guilty  of  them,  should  be  ozpelled  ^om. 
t^f  If  tribe. 

Thus    the  practice  was   abolished   in, 
Juanpore.     But  it^  had  been  suggested  by, 

g^ptain^  Wilford  to  Mr.  Duncan,  in  ^ia 
rm«r  ijiquirijBs  qoi^Qerniog  iA&qyuciiU  im 


ladif » that  the  Greek  ^yistoriaos  b^  aWpd 
it  to  prevail  in  the  neighiboorhood  of  Gia« 
zerat.    Accordinglv»  recollectiog  the  toe- 
cess  of  his  former  bumano  eadeaTo«r,  ko 
was  animated  by  the  benevolent  desire  of 
extending  in  th^  quartep  also  the  urienapha 
of  humanity.    After  some  inqoiry  b(s  aa» 
certained,  that  the  practice  of  mordering 
the  female  infanU  was  yery  general  amoeig 
the  tribea  of  Jarejah  and  Cutch.     And  so- 
firmly  k^i  this  detestable  custoqa  roote4 
itself;  end  so  powerfully  was  it  established. 
as  to  have  overcome  the  slfoogeft  of  the 
human  ipstiocu,  a  mother's  Wve  of  b^  in* 
fant.     Not  only  did  these  mothers  atais| 
io  destroying  their  offspring,  but  eyen 
whea  the  Motfelman  pr^udicea  (Mosso)* 
man  prejudices  observe,^  f^i^l    it  is  witV 
shame  theft  I  pronomice  the  vords !)  <^cer 
sionaJly  interfered  to  preserve  tfiieir  o£^ 
spring,  they  held  these  females  io  the 
greatest  contempt,  calling    them    by  a 
name  which  indicated  that  their  ialliep 
had  derogated  from  their  military  cast^ 
and   were   become   pedlars.     Goven^ 
Duncao'a  humane   deaignt   agaiojit  t^ 
horrid  practice  ^ere  most  ably  and  eftc- 
tqally  furthered,  and  ^t  length  accomplish, 
ed,  by 'the  resident,  colonel  Walker,  mho 
displayed  on.  thie  occasion  a  sagacity,  ad* 
dresa»  and  firmneaa,  as  weU  as  bogi^y,. 
which  are  beyond  all  praiae*    The  vaboW- 
progress  of  this  admirable  enterDriso  ia 
pqbJisbed  to  the  world  ;   and  the  leaiMnf 
particulara  io  Moor's  Hindoo  Infao/ikide* 
are  now,  on  mv  motion,  u^^oo  your  table. 
Observe  thecefere.  Sir,  that  bere»  as  \% 
other  ioatimces*  I  ground  my  argumeate 
on  atteated»  indispetabje  facta,  and  oodt* 
niable  experience*    Coipnel  Walk^v'a  al-^ 
tempt,  at  first*  wore  a  very  unpromisiog 
aspect    la  returo.  to  a  letter  vibich  hi|. 
wrote  to  one  of  the  chieftaine  of  the  tube* 
reasoning  with  him  on  the  craelty  oP  tbo 
practice^  and  urging  him  to  di;iconiiDoe  iw^ 
he  i:eceivtid  an  answer  wbich  would  hav% 
beeo  aufficient  aot»oni;ly  to  discourage,  biA 
to  intimidate,  a  less  zealous,  and^  I  ma« 
add,  a  less  able  edven^Hrer.    He  w^  to)4^ 
that  it  was  "  ootorioua  that  the  Jbv^ali% 
had  been  191  the  habit  oC  k.iWog  tbei^ 
daoghters  for  4,90Q  years ;   aod  thaft  ooi 
doubt  he  was  aw.are  that  aU  oC  God's  Qiiea^ 
tion,  even  the  mighty  emperors  ofi  Ui^^*. 
dttstan,  Shah  Jehan,  Aqrem^be^  aei^  Ak^ 
bar,  had  always,  pijeser^reci.  fri^n4>dii|i^  miA 
hvs  qoort,  ao<Jl  l)w  oever  actedi  in  tbel  ae> 
spect  (female  infimMcide)  imrea^ooablg^ 
Even  the  king  o£  the  vmrbd  hadi  i^vrm 
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of  killing  tb«ir  daughters. 

After  mMcb  inqre  ia  defence  of  the 
pracuce.  be  cooclndefl  wiib  ^  decUratioo, 
iprhicb,  if  eoopewbrn^  ambiguouily  my^te* 
riou/i  in  its  outs^^t,  ii  clear  enovgb  ea  to  ita 
meaning  befqre  it  end*  :«*^*'  God  i$  tbe 
giver,  and  God  is  tbe  l^er  away ;  if  any 
one's  afii^iri  go  lo  ruin,  be  must  ^^triMe 
j^is  fortune  to  God.  fio  one  bes  untii  tbia 
day  waiitonly  qoarreUejil  vUh  this  Dujrbar> 
wko  has  not  in  tbe  ei¥i  siufiered  toss.'' 

*'  Tbis  Dorh^  wishes  no  pn«  Ul>  nor 
huev^rwaoionly  quarrelled  wiihany  one/' 

'*  Do  not  address  oao  Main  on  tbji%  nath 

Sueb>  Sif!,  wu  tbe  r«fteptioi»  of  coleoel 
y^alker's  first  afplicatioa  to  tbe  cbieft^m 
of  tbe  Jarejabs.  Ai»d  even  one  of  the  mo* 
ibers  reMirned  bios  an  answer  of  the  samei 
kopeless  tenor* 

Kow.  Sir,  let  me  fairly  put  it  to  tbe 
Haiue»  whether  soch  an  answer  m  this»  to^ 
^j  application  whicb  had  b^^n  m^de  for 
pyatting  an  end  to  any  ioAtance  of  natif  e 
superstition,  would  not  have  been  4eeme4 
^ucb  a  decisive  proof  that  it  wa^  dangerous 
la  proceed  in  the  eltempt,  ibat  any  ono 
who  had  advised  that  tbe  endeavour  should 
k9  ftill  persevered  In,  would  bate  dmwn 
^ppoA  himself  tbsi  epithets  of  fanatic  and 
O»tbosia&t:  and  it  would  perhaps  bavo 
iKen  tboogb^,  even  hy  candid  and  humane 
men*  thai  aa  ^cess  of  seal  only  could 
prompt  any  one  to  a  continuance  of  efforts 
which  appeared  noi  only  hopeless,  bni 
evep  highly  dai^rou^  Colonel  Waftep 
vaigb^  evei»  have  obtained  the  ppaiaeof 
having  engaged  and  done  hie  best,  ia  ibis 
ygmk  oC  buqiayity^  though  he  had  not  beea 
^  %blf  to  acbievo  it.  But  colonel  Walkei, 
^  $tr»  was  lu^  ao  eaaily  to  be  disheartened  t 
^oloael  Walker  s  hums^ity  was  not  siAi4* 
fied  witb  enjoying  tbia  bs^Kven  and.  uupro-^ 
Citable  triumph:  ho  peraeveMd>  but  by 
iho  only  prudent  tbo  only  jnst  and  lef|iti- 
mMia  means :  he  took  frequent  occamons 
of  dtKUSiing  the  subject  in  the  ooori  of 
jnaiice,  an4o|  ej^posiiig  the  eooredity^ 
fO  onno^oral  a.  ptaeti^e :  aad*  that  I  may 
hasten  to  so  welcoo^e  %  coAclusicmu  neit^ia 
twelvemoaths  o<  the  day  oa  mhicb  the 
tottea  wbieh  I  tateliy  qw>ted  had  been 
wiuen,  the  vtry  writera  of  those  lottens, 
V^etbec  with  tbe  Jeirejah  tribes  in  general, 
foros^j^  loured  for  tbe  future  ibe  pro«-» 
li^eof  in£intioido»  andr  declared  thenv^ee 
iMghiy  setiafied  with  the  engagement 
whiflh  tbey.  made  to  that  eftct.  To  a 
w$m  ^  |im^ipi«i  wi  faftliiiii.  mch  ai 


colooel  Walker's  must  be>  bow  delightful 
muat  have  been  tbe  recompence  wbich 
about  two  years  afterwards  be  recei?ed  ! 
He  took  tbe  opportunity  afforded  hy  hia 
being  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  causing, 
1^  be  brongM  m  his  ten,t,  some  of  the  ia- 
fants  which  bad  been  preserved  :  aiid  le% 
all  who  are  now  opposing  us,  littipi^  tUk 
colonel  Walker's  account  of  tbe  seeoe.. 
«*  J;t  was  extremely  gratifying  oa  tbie 
occasioA#  to  observe  the  triumph  of  mature^ 
foeliug,  and  parental  afiectloo,  ovar  pre* 
jodice  aod  a  horrid  fupeistitioo:  and  thai 
those  who  hm^  a  short  period  before  would 
(as  many  of  them  had  dono)  bav.e  doomed 
their  infuMil  to  destruptipu  without  com- 
punction* should  now  glory  in  their  pre-f 
servation*  and  doat  on  ibem  with  fuodoese* 
Tbe  Jarejab  fathers,  who  but  a  short  tin^ 
hack  would  not  have  listened  lo  the  pae** 
servatioa  of  their  daughters^  now  exhibited 
them  with  pride  and  fondness.  Th<rir  uvim 
thers  aod  nurses  also  extended  on  this  in-t 
teresting  occasion.  True  to  tbe  (eelingf 
wbich  are  found  in  otbea  countriea  tA  pre^ 
vaU  so  forcibly,  the  emotions  ff  aaturw 
here  exhibited  were  extremely  moving^ 
Tbe  notbers  placed  their  infonts  in  tho 
hands  of  colonel  Walker,  calling  oo  hha 
and  their  gods  to  protect  what  oe  aleae^ 
had  taught  tbem  to  preserve.  These  in- 
fanu  they  emphatically  called  '  his  ahU^ 
*  dren/  And  it  is  likely  that  this  di&tio^<» 
tioB  will  contiouB  to  eitst  for  some  yea^ 
in  Gttzerat/' 

Why,  Sir»  with  but  one  such  incideat  aa 
tbia>  with  but  one  such  cordial  to  cheer  ua 
on  ouif  progresii,  we  should  he  indoe4 
fiitiat-bearted,  we  should  he  tndeo<( 
chaxgeahle  with  being  wauling  in  the  2|e4 
and  spirit  of  persevaranc^  which  8u«:h  % 
cause  as  outa  inspires,  if  we  could  Uim  \xy^ 
the  way,  and  not  deternMoe  to.  go  forward 
ia  the  face  of  every  obstode,,  prMd^i^t^ 
indeed  and  cautiously,  but  firmly  aod  ce^ 
sohjtely,  pressing  oa  towards  the  greal 
object  of  our  endeavours^  In  faci^  Sir> 
bere,  aa  ia  other  caaes,  when  yoo  are  eai 
gaged  in  the  prosecutien  of  a  worthy  eodl 
by  just  and  wise  meaas,  difficultiea  itacl 
obatfLcles  disappear  as  we  proceed  ;  aa4 
tbe  phantoms,  not  to  call  OifuOi  bugbea^Sk 
of  ignorance  and  ercoj;,  melt  away  ^fora 
tbe  light  of  truths 

Had  tbe  noble  kNrd^whpm  %  hajve^ak 
ready  mentioned^  eoajkiaued  ia^  htfh^t  '^  is 
highly  probabie  thai^  ho  woahl.  hwr% 
iM^hieved  other  eoaquesM  «fer  t,ha  cruel 
practicea  of  tho  aattvea,  of  todw^  t^  ia 
hi&Uy  prah^lilft  tiMk  kfiwwi^  hime.  haaa 
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able  to  put  an  end  to  the  barbarous  custom 
of  widows  destroyiog  themselves ;  a  cus- 
tom which  has  been  the  disgrace  of  India 
for  above  two  thousand  years.  But  had 
the  doctrines  of  our  opponents  continued 
to  govern  the  practice  of  all  the  East  India 
Company's  servants  in  India,  those  two 
barbarous  practices,  the  termination  of 
which  has  been  already  effected,  would 
still  have  carried  on  their  destructive 
ravages.  For  let  me  ask  our  opponents, 
were  these  practices  in  any  degree  less 
firmly  established,  or  of  a  later  date,  than 
various  others  which  still  continue  ?  And 
with  these  instances  before  our  eyes,  in 
which  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  huma- 
nity has  been  more  rapid  and  more  com- 
plete than  probably  our  most  sanguine 
expectat'uins  could  anticipate,  shall  we 
suffer  aH  the  other  detestable  practices  of 
India  to  prevail  without  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  put  a  stop  to  them  ?  And  shall 
we  at  once  admit  the  assertions  of  those 
who  thus,  in  defiance  alike  of  reason  and 
experience,  inculcate  on  us  that  it  is  in- 
finitely dangerous,  though  ever  so  pru- 
dently and  cautiously*  to  endeavour  to 
substitute  t^ie  reign  or  light  and  troth  and 
happiness,  for  that  of  darkness,  delusion, 
and  misery  ? 

'  But,  Sir,  it  is  time  to  speak  out,  and  to 
avow  that  I  go  much  further  than  I  have 
yet  stated,  and  maintain,  not  only  that  it 
18  safe  to  attempt,  by  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent methods,  to  introduce  into  India  the 
blessings  of  Christian  truth  and  moral  im- 
provement, but  that  true,  aye,  and  im- 
perious and  urgent,  policy,  prescribe  to  us 
the  same  course.  And  let  me  not  be  mis- 
understood on  this  subject :  I  do  not  mean 
that  {  think  our  Indian  empire  rests  on 
loch  firm  foundations  as  to  be  shaken  by 
no  convulsions,  and  that  therefore  we  ma}* 
incur  the  Visk  of  popular  ferments  with 
impunity  ;  no.  Sir;  I  frankly  acknowledge, 
ihat  I  have  long  thought  that  we  hold  our 
East  Indian  possessions  by  a  uery  preca- 
rious tenure.  This  is  a  topic  on  which  it 
would  be  painful  to  expatiate,  and  perhsTps 
imprudent  to  be  particular ;  but  the  most 
cursory  survey  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
East  Indian  empire  must  be  sufficient,  in 
the  minds  of  all  who  are  ever  so  little  read 
!n  tlie  page  of  history,  to  justify  the  sus- 
picion which  I  now  intimate. 

On  the  most  superficial  view,  what  a 
sight  does  that  empire  exhibit  to  us  I  A 
little  island  obtaining  and  keeping  posses- 
sion of  immense  regions,  and  of  a  popula- 
tion of  sixty  millions  that,  inhabit  them,  at 


the  distance  of  half  th«  globe  firon  it !  of 
inhabitants  differing  from  us  as  widely  tt 
human  differences  can  go!  difierences 
exterior  and  interior— differences  physical, 
moral,' social  and  domestic — in  points  of 
religion,  morals,  institutions,  language, 
manners,  customs,  climate,  colour,  in  short 
in  almost  every  possible  particalar  that 
human  experience  can  suggest,  or  human 
imagination  devise !  Such,  Sir,  is  the  part- 
nership which  we  have  formed  ;  such  ra- 
ther the  body  with  which  we  are  incor- 
porated, nay,  almost  assimilated  and  iden- 
tified. Our  oriental  empire  indeed  is  now 
a  vast  edifice ;  but  the  lofty  and  spacious 
fabric  rests  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
without  foundations.  The  trunk  of  the 
tree  is  of  prodigious  dimensions,  and 
there  is  an  exterior  of  gigantic  strength. 
It  has  spread  its  branches  widely  around 
it,  and  there  is  an  increasing  abundance  of 
foliage  and  of  fruit ;  but  the  mighty  mass 
rests  on  the  ground  merely  by  its  saper- 
incumbent  weight,  instead  of  having  shot 
its  roots  into  the  soil,  and  incorporated 
itself  with  the  parent  earth  beneath  it. 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  first  great 
storm  probably  would  lay  such  a  giant 
prostrate  ? 

This,  Sir,  I  fear,  is  but  too  just  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  state  of  our  East  Indian 
empire.     Variotks  passages  in  the  papers 
on  the  table  clearly  illustrate  and  strongly 
confirm  this  position ;    sometimes   they 
distinctly  express  it.      In  truth.  Sir,  are 
we  at  this  time  of  day  still  to  be  taaght 
that  roost  important  lesson,  that  no  govern^ 
ment  can  be  really,  secure  which  does  not  - 
rest  on  the  affections  of  the  governed  ;  or 
at  least  on  their  persuasion  that  its  main- 
tenance and  preservation  are  in  some  de- 
sVee  connected  with  their  own  well-being? 
And  did  we  want  the  papers  on  the  ubie 
to  inform  us,  as,  however,  ih  more  than 
one  place,  they  do  inform  ui,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  vast  improvements  Jwe  have 
introduced   among  the  people  of  India, 
and  the  equity  and  humanity  with  which 
our  government  is  administered,  the  native 
population  is  not  attached  to  us }  It  might 
easily  be  shewn  also,  that  many  of  the 
peculiar  institutions  of  India,  more  espe- 
cially, that  of  its  castes,  greatly  favours 
the  transference  of  dominion  from  one  con- 
queror to  another.     Then,  the   situation 
and  neighbourhood    of   India!    Begioos 
which   have  been  again  and   again  the 
prey  of  those  vast  Tartar  hordes  >vhicb  si 
different  times  have  descended  like  some 
mountain  torrent|  and  have  swept  all  be* 
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fore  them  ^ith  resistlent  fury  !  Sir>  would 
we  reuder  oorselves  really  secure  against 
all  such  attacks^  as  well  as  against  any, 
less  perhaps  to  be  dreaded,  which  our 
great  European  enemy  may  make  upon 
.vs  in  that  quarter,  let  us  endeavour  to 
strike  our  roots  into  the  soil,  by  the  gra- 
dual  introduction  and    establishment  of 

,  our  own  principles  and  opinions;  of  our 
own  laws,  institutions,  and  manners;  above 
mil,  as  the  source  of  every  other  improve- 
ment, of  our  religion,  and  consequently 
of  our  morals.,  .Why,  Sir,  if  it  were  only 
that  we  should  thereby  render  the  subjects 
of  our  Asiatic  empire  a  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar people;  that  we  should  create  a 
sort  of  moral  an^  political  basis  in  the  vast 
expanse  of  the  Astatic  regions,  and  amidst 
the  unnumbered  myriads  of  its  population, 
by  this  change  we  should  render  our  East 
Indian  dominions  more  secure,  merely 
from  the  natural  desire  which  men  feel 
to  preserve  their  own  institutions,  solely 
because  they  are  their  own,  from  invaders 
who  would  destroy  them.  But  far  more 
than  this;— are  we  so  little  aware  of  the 
ya>t  superiority  even  of  European  laws 
and  institutions,  and  far  more  of  British 
laws  and  institutions,  over  those  of  Asia, 
M  not  to  be  prepared  to  predict  with  con- 
fidence, that  the  Indian  communitv  which 
should  k^ve  exchanged  its  dark  and  bloody 
superstitions  for  the  genial  influence  of 
Christian  light  and  truth,  would  have  ex- 
perienced such  an  increase  of  civil  order 
and  security  ;  of  social  pleasures  and  do- 

^mestic  comforts,-  as  to  be  desirous  of  pre- 
serving the  blessings  it  should  have  ac« 
quired ;  and  can  we  doubt  that  it  would 
be  bound  even  by  the  ties  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  had  been  the  honoured  instru- 
ments of  communicating  them  ? 

Here  again.  Sir,  we  can  answer  this 
qoestion  from  experience.  We  have  a 
case  precisely  in  point;  by  viiiich,  on  a 
small  scale,  we  are  enabled  to  judge  what 
would  be  the  efifects  of  the  same  experi* 
ment  tried  upon  a  larger.  All  around 
me  have  heard  of  the  great  Albuquerque, 
one  of  those  extraordinary  men  who, 
nearly  3(X)  years  ago,  raised  to  the  highest 

£itch  the  glory  of  the  Portuguese  name  in 
idia'*^.      The  commentaries  of  his  son 

*  For  the  above  curious  fact  I  am  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Southey, 
who  has  also  been  so  obliging  as  to  furnish 
me  with  the  following  curious  and  im- 
portant fact,  whjch  from  forgetfulness  I 
•mittadto  mention  in  the  House  of  Com* 


Bras  de  Albuquerque  contain  the  follow- 
ing curious  passage.  "  When  Alf.  de 
Albuquerque  took  the  kingdom  of  Goa, 
he  would  not  permit  that  any  woman  from 
thenceforward  should  burn  herself;  and 
although  to  change  their  customs  is  equal 
to  death,  nevertheless  they  rejoiced  in 
life,  and  said  great  good  of  him,  because 
he  commanded  that  they  should  not  .burn 
themselves/'  It  is  added^  in  proof  of  the 
veneration  in  which  this  great  man  was 
held  by  the  natives,  "  that  long  alter  his 
death,  when  a  Moor  or  Hindoo  had  re- 
ceived wrong,  and  could  obtain  no  redress 
from  the  governor,  the  aggrieved  person 
would  go  to  Goa,  to  Albuquerque's  tomb, 
and  make  an  offering  of  oil  at  the  lamp 
which  burned  before  it,  and  call  upon  hm 
for  justice.'' 

And  now.  Sir,  if  I  have  proved  tQ  you 
as  I  trust  I  have  irrefragably, proved,  that 
the  state  of  our  East  Indian  empire  is  such 
as  to  render  it  highly  desirable  to  intro- 
duce among  them  the  blessings  of  Chris- 
tian light  and  moral  improvement;  that 
the  idea  of  its  being  impracticable  to  do 
this  is  contrary  alike  to  reason  and  to  ex- 
perience; that  the  attempt,  if  conducted 
prudently  and  cautiously,  may  be  made 
with  perfect  safety  to  our  political  inte- 
rests ;  nay,  more,  that  it  is  the  very  course 
by  which  those,  interests  may  be  most 
effeictually  promoted  and  secured;  does 
it  not  follow  from'  these  premises  as  an 
irresistible  conclusion,  that  we  are  clearly 
bound,  nay,  imperiously  and  urgently 
compelled,  by  the  strongest  obligations  of 
duty,  to  support  the  proposition  for  which 


mons.  When  Joane  de  Barras  wrote  (a 
man  who,  for  the  extent  of  his  researches, 
is  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Herodotus), 
a  fourth  part  of  the  population  of  Malabar 
consisted  of  native  Moors ;  and  the  reason 
which  he  assigns  for  their  ripid  increase 
iS|  that  they  had  obtained  privileges  from 
the  king,  and  put  themselves  upon  a  level 
with  the  high  castes,  "  for  which  reason 
many  of  the  natives  embraced  their  faith." 
He  says  in  another  place,  that  "  the  na- 
tives esteemed  it  a  great  honour  when  the 
Moors  took  their  daughters  to  wife."  The 
above  fact  plainly  shews  wl^at  has  been 
abundantly  confirmed  to  me  byprivato 
testimony,  that  the  real  cause  which  ren- 
ders the  natives  of  India  afraid  of  losing 
caste  is  not  any  religious  scruple,  bat 
merely  the  dread  of  the  many  and  great 
temporal  evils  which  proceed  from  tha 
loss* 
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I  mw  call  upM  y<m  for  yo«r  •ticht.  B«l 
what  ii  that  iN'opositton  ?  lu  only  fault* 
if  any,  it,  that  it  Mh  ao  far  short  of  what 
tkt  natare  of  the  caM  requires.    It  it  that 

^e  thonld  imtnediitely  devise  and  proceed 
without  delay  to  execute*  the  gjret  atid 
good  end  nccettary  work  of  larproting  the 
religion  and  moralt  of  oor  Eaat  Indiaki 
lellottr-iubjectt f  No;  but  only  that  we 
ebould  not  labttantially  and  in  efiRsct  pre» 
Tent  others  from  engeghif  in  iu  Nay, 
■ot  eren  thaft;  but  that  we  should  not 
prevent  gofemanent  having  it  in  their 
pewer»  with  all  due  diacretion,  to  give 
licenees  to  proper  persons  to  go  to  India 
end  coetiooe  there,  with  a  view  of  render-* 
tug  to  the  natives  this  greatest  of  all  ser* 
▼ivea.  Why,  Sir,  the  cofftinettest  pHft*- 
ciples  of  toleration  would  giVe  us  much 
inom than  this.  Where  am  I  standing? 
Where  is  it,  and  when,  that  I  am  arguiog 
this  t|aestionf  Is  it  net  in  the  very  assem- 
bly in  which,  within  these  few  weeks,  no« 
thing  bet  the  clearest  copaiderations  of 
political  eocpediency  were  held  sufficient 
to  jestify  oor  withholding  from  the  Rotfnan 
Catholics  the  enjoyment  of  the  ftfllest 
measere  of  official  as ^ell  as  political  ad«> 
vantages,  end  when  ^'oe  yWself,  Sir*, 
thvegh  yon  felt  yourself  bound  to  con^ 
tinue  some  few  official  disabilitieir,  atknow- 
Mged  that  it  was  wiih  reluctance  and 
eten  with  painf  And  shall  we  now  lay 
the  felvgion  which  we  oetselves  pfofbst 
onder  such  a  restraint  in  an^  part  of  o^r 
own  dominions?  No,  Sir :  it  is  impossible: 
you  will  not,  you  cannot,  act  thus.  But, 
in  addition  to  what  I  have  alieady  sold, 
it  deserves  well  to  be  considered,  tbet  if 
we  shooM  ha\  in  oor  prelent  endeavour, 

^  and  if  Christianity  should  be,  as  it  then 
Would  be,  the  only  untoleraOed  religionr  in 
the  British  dominions  in  Indie,  the  evil 
would  not  stop  here.  The  want  of  tolera- 
tion would  not  be  merely  a  negative  mis* 
chief;  the  severest  persecution  meat  in* 
fy^bly  entoe.  For»  assuredly,  thei«  are, 
and  by  God's  help*  I  trust  there  evei*  wili 
be,  both  Buropean  and  native  teachers 
prepered  in  the  face  even  of  death  itself. 
So  ditfeswthe  blessed  truths  of  Christianity. 
But  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  it  is  tole^ 
latioiionly  tf^at  we  ask:  we  utterly dhi'> 
daira  all  ideas  of  proceeding  by  methods 
of  compulsion  or  authority.  But  surety  I 
need  not  have  vindicated  myself  from  any 
eeth  imputation  The  very  eaose  which 
Iflead  w^uld  beve  been  ieffieieoi  to  pro« 
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tect  me  fVotn  it.  Compulsioii  end  Chris* 
tianity !  Why,  the  very  teraia  are  at  w* 
rimnce  with  each  other :  the  ideas  -mre  in* 
compatible.  In  tiie  langeage  of  insph^* 
tion  itself,  Christianity  has  been  calM 
«« the  law  of  hbrrty."  Her  tervtca,  in  the 
excellent  ibrmekiries  of  oer  Church,  has 
been  truly  denominated  **  perfect  free^ 
dom ;''  and  they,  let  me  add,  will  meat 
advance  her  f;aose,  who  contend  for  it  in 
her  own  spirit  and  character. 

I  have  often  been  reminded,  Sir,  deriog 
the  course  of  these  discussions,  of  the  simi- 
larity of  the  present  case  to  ehother  gresl 
contest  of  jvstiee  and  humanity,  ill  which, 
with  many  confederates  (kt  nbter  thm 
m3r«elf,  I  was  peieevetin^ly  end  at  length, 
blessed  bei^od,  surceesfttlly  entfoged  some 
years  sgOw  The  reeemblanoe  I  eee  is  ao* 
knowledged  by  my  lion.  fHetid  neiar  me 
(Mr.  Williaen  Smith),  who  ie  stHI  faithM 
to  the  ffreat  principles  which  ahimdited  OS 
in  oor  former  struggle,  dnrinff  the  whole 
of  which  he  was  aOaong  the  ablest  as  weH 
as  tlie  most  nealous  abd  persevering  of  my 
associates. 

On  that  ocotsion,  let  it  be  remembered, 
it  was  oar  oltienate  object,  by  putting  att 
end  to  those  destructive  ravages,  winch, 
fvr  centuries,  had  prodoced  uoiversal  in- 
security of  person  ai^d  property  along  a 
vast  extent  of  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  had 
thereby  protracted  the  reign  of  darkneaa 
and  barbarism  In  that  quAf  ter  of  the  globe, 
to  open  a  way  for  the  natural  progreas  of 
citilisation  and  knowledge ;  of  christian 
light  and  moral  improrement:  so  now, 
likewise,  we  are  engaged  in  the  blcmed 
work  of  substituting  light  for  darknesv^ 
aOd  the  reign  of  troth  and  jeiftiee  aM'so- 
cial  order  and  domestic  comfort,  of  sub- 
stituting all  that  can  elevkte  the  charhcter 
or  add  to  the  comfort  of  maO,  in  the  piece 
of  the  most  foul,  degrading,  and  bloody 
system  of  superstition  that  erer  depraved 
at  otiCe,  and  edslaved,  the  nature,  mid 
destroyed  the  happiheftf  of  our  speciet. 
In  the  case  of  the  slave  trade,  as  well  as 
in  this,  we  had  the  misfortune  to  find  oor* 
selves  opposed  by  many  of  those  whose 
means  of  locel  information  were  certainly 
considerable,  but  whose  notions  of  fiscta 
were  soobscut^d  or  werped  by  prejudicee 
or  prepossessions,  as  to  be  rendered 
sirangely  inaccunite  and  prepoMerousL* 

Tl^re,  likewise,  owing  no  doobt  to 
the  strange  prejudices  and  prepoeiae* 
sions  I  have  hoticed,  our  opponents  mahi- 
tained,  that  there  was  no  call'  whateftt 
for  the  exertii^  of  oitf  httMihiity:  tMI 
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fbe  fil%ir#  Hx^f,  wh^tfv.  oar  Eogliirii 
Aoti^s  pf  comfon  migbt  suggest  to  m, 
like  the  auperstitio^  prapticeii  iu  Indi^, 
adde<)  to  the  sum  pf  humi^n  bappii)^* 
iost^^  of  [|etae»iog  it ;  pr  ai  thjs  least,  v^ 
werp  wi«bii|g  tp  ^^ke  xn^  happier  agaioat 
tbeir  Will :  ^ni  that  «o  far  froip  th^er^ 
beiog  apy  oeed  for  ipur  ioterf|?r^n«;e  tp 
improye  the  condituui  pf  thip  slaves  iQ  tbe 
Weat  Indie^j  already  thiey  were  a*  h^ppy 
as  the  day  waa  lo^g ;  oay  h^piar, 
ibr  they  da.oced  ajU  *  oigbt.  Cpnsiat- 
eotly  thexeiore  with  thes^  opinions^  they 
called  upon  us,  ju^t  as  we  have  beeo  called 
upon  thii  eFening,  \o  fiod  ^ome  other  aod 
better  fleeted  sphere,  fpr  th.e  exertiooa  of 
©ur  buoianity.  Really^  the  similajrity  of 
^  two  CM^  nw  »hnp^  pn  all  fours :  ipr 
XNQ  that  occa3ipo,  as  well  as  now*  we  were 
Insured  that  we  should  infaliihly  prodiice 
iwirrectioos ;  while  it  might  be  truly  af- 
fiivned  IP  both  €ases>  that  the  Isiogaage  pf 
<nir  oppooeats  then)sqlv€;s  wi^t  far  more 
Jil^elv  ,thau  o^s  tp  prpdoce  the  appre- 
lieiMled  evil.  Happilyi  the  West  Indian 
predic&ps  bare  beieo  so  Ur  Orpm  verified 
m  th^s  particular,  that  J  scarcely  recollect 
liAy  oth^r  period  of  the  same  lepgth  tfi 
V^^t  which  I^M  elapseid  sloce  we  ^piin- 
imeiiced  Qur  aboUtion-proceedings  in 
which  there  had  not  h^n  soipe  iosuiTiec- 
tion  or  other.  Sir«  allow  ooe  tp  hope  that 
.ibe  resemblance,  which  I  have  sh#wa  to 
exist  between  the  two  cstses  with  so  striking 
Ma  accordance,  will  be  completed,  by  pur 
finding,  that  notwiihstaoding  the<li&rent 
Tieira  ^  expectations  whicb  4'ifftrnxt 
j^f^m^  have  formed  of  iiip  ejects  pf 
.this  measure,  we  shall  all  re>Qicf  pver  it 
Ipgetber  ere  many  years  shall  hit  com- 
phpted,  /^nd  6nd  all  the  fa^i^  muchiefis 
mp^jshended  by  our  opponents  di<iprp?ied 
h|r  tbe  event.  I  beg,  hpwever,  th^  it 
pMf  be  observed^  that  the  resemlAa^^pe 
.Vfbic^  I  hjMr^  ba^  describing  is  not 
laarely  an ilh^sti^tioo :  it  is anar^pii^ya^^t ; 
A^d  a  very  ppiwfrfyl  enr  U>q  it  wi^l  appear 
to  all  who  i;emember  tha^  we  bad  tben  tbe 
^ipiafprtiin^  to  nnmher  many  cp^idprable 
jBaw  among  ovr  oppppMi^ ;  inasmuch  as 
it  #bews  bojw  possible  |t  is  (df  mep  of  emi- 
JUfnt  attainments  u>  ha  misled,  not  merely 
into  t^erating  as  an  nn^yoidable  evil, 
.which  it  is  only  fair  to  confess  was  the 
iSurgunipnt  of  some  of  o^  opponents,  but 
iotpfvpporting  and|papegyrizing,  aswar- 
.i;imted  by  tbe  principles  ojfjqatice  and  hu- 
manity, s^CAose,  tbatnow^  i^ter  a  £ew  short 
£ars  Ivive  expired,  not  a  sin|^  man  can 
found  to  lift  up  hia  ymor  in  its  Csvoar* 
(VOL.XX\T.) 
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And  now.  Sir,  if  ^e  suffer  our  imagina- 
tipn^  to  follow  into  its  consequences  tbe 
measi^e  in  vyhich  we  are  now  engaged, 
and  to  look  forward  to  the  accomplisbmept 
of  tho^e  hopes  which  I  trust  will  be  one 
day  realized,  wba^  a  prospect  opens  on 
our  yiew  !  In  the  place  of  that  degrading 
superstition,  which  now  pervades  those 
y^st  regipos,  Christianity,  aud  the  moral 
improvemept  which  ever  follows  from  i(s 
intrpd^ction,  sha(l  be  diffused  with  all 
their  blessed  effects  on  individual  charac- 
tier,  and  on  social  and  domestic  comforjt. 
Surely,  we  here  see  a  prize  whicb.it  is 
worth  contending  for,  at  any  cost  of  time 
and  lahpnr.  Apd  I  can  fissure  our  oppo- 
nents, that  thev  are  greatly  deceived,  if 
they  imagine  tnat  w^  are  likely  to  give 
up  the  cpntest,  fsven  if  we  should  fail  in 
onr  present  attempt.  Happily,  Sir,  it 
app/ears  frpm  the  unprjecedented  number 
of  petitions  now  on  your  table,  that  the 
importance  of  the  qujestion  is  duly  appre- 
ciated by  tbe  public  mind.  And  let  jt 
hot  be  imagined  that  th^se  petitions  have 
been  produped  by  a  bnrst  of  momentary 
enthusiasm ;  that  the  zeal  which  has  ac- 
tpated  the  petitioners  is  a  mere  temporary 
flame,  which  will  soon  die  away,  and  he 
exhaust.  No,  Sir:  I  am  persuaded, 
thi^  in  propprtion  as  the  r.eal  condition  pf 
pur  Asiatic  <ellow-subjects  shall  be  more 
geiierally  k^own,  the  feeling  which  has 
abready  been  so  forcibly  expressed,  will 
prevail  still  more  extensively.  If,  there- 
fore, our  opponents  really  apprehend  the 
greatest  evils- frpm  discpssing  the  subject, 
i^  j^ommon  consistency  with  this  opinion, 
they  should  suffer  our  question  to  pass, 
as  the  only  way  by  whicn  that  discussion 
cai»  he  terminated.  For  they  may  be 
assured,  that  otherwise  the  public  voice 
will  call  upon  this  House  still,  more  loudly  . 
than  even  it  has  now  dpne.  And  assured- 
ly, my  /riends  who  are  associated  with  me 
in  this  great  cause  are  animstted  with  the 
«sme  determination  as  myself,  never  to 
abandon  it,  either  till  success  shall  have 
crovvned  pac  efforts  or  till  it  shall  appear 
viUerly  uj^attai^abl^. 

But  after  all.  Sir,  at  tbe  very  moment 
when  my  friends  apd  I  were  ready  to  raise 
the  shout  of  victory,  a  proposition  has 
been  made  to  us  by  an  hon.  baronet,  of 
which,  though  offered  to  us  in  tbe  language, 
and  bv  him,  I  do  not  deny,.with  the  mean- 
ing of  good  will  to  our  ohject^  I  must  con- 
fess I  am  more  afraid  than  of  all  tbe  other 
modes  of  opppsition  we  have  experienced 
in  the  course  of  these  discussions.    I  am 
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the  more  afraid  of  it,  because  the  plaatible 
and  specious  appearance  with  which  it 
comes  forward  is  likely  to  render  its  boi« 
tility  so  much  the  more^cient  and  de- 
structive. It  accosts  us  with  a  language 
oT  this  sort— '<  We  all  mean  (he  same* 
thing  :  we  all  wish  Christianity  and  moral 
improvement  \o  be  communicated  to  the 
natives  of  India:  but  we  are  afraid  of  the 
effects  which  will  be  produced  in  India 
by  the  appearance  of  your  proposed 
clause  on  the  statute  book.  Government 
may  grant  licences  to  persons  to  go  over 
to  India  for  religions  purposes,  as  well  as 
any  others,  under  the  general  powers  to 
be  granted  to  them  by  the  Bill.  We  must, 
therefore,  resist  your  clause." 

If  what  has  been  already  stated  to  the 
House  should  not  have  sufficed  for  dispel- 
ling any  apprehensions  of  a  dangerous  fer- 
ment being  produced  in  the  public  mind 
of  India,  by  the  existence  in  the  statute 
book  of  the  clause  we  have  now  proposed, 
all  such  fears  will,  I  think,  be  removed, 
when  I  shall  have  read  an  extract  from 
one  of  the  volumes  on  your  table,  con- 
cerning the'  extreme  difficulty  that  is  ex- 
perienced in  India,  in  diffusing  the  most  in- 
teresting intelligente  throughout  the  mass 
of  the  people.  Our  opponents  will  assign 
more  weight  to  the  extract,  because  it  is 
taken  from  Judge  Strachey's  Answers  to 
lord  WellesUy's  Interrogatories,  '*  I  take 
this  opportunity/'  says  h^, "  of  remarking, 
that  to  render  generally  known  any  penal 
law,  is  extremely  difficult,  particularly 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people. 
Till  ^hey  see  the  effect  of  it,  they  remain 
Ignorant  of  it ;  and  this  in  spite  of  ad- 
vertisements and  proclamations.  News 
and  information  of  all  kinds  are,  in  Ben- 
ffal,  slowly  and  inaccurately  transmitted 
from  one  to  another.  Among  us,  events 
obtain  publicity  through  the  means  of  pe- 
riodical prints,  of  epistolary  correspond- 
ence, and  of  verbalcommunication.  Among 
the  natives,  there  is  n((thing  of  the  two 
first,  and  even  of  the  other  hardly  any*." 

Ai^er  hearing  the  above  '  extract,  the 
House  will  not,  I  think,  participate  in  the 
apprehensions  which  some  gentlemen  seem 
to  entertain,  that  the  mere  insertion  of 
this  clause  into  our  statute  book  may  pro- 
duce a  dangerous  commotion  among  the 
native  population  of  India.  Besides,  Sir, 
as  has  been  well  remarked  by  my  noble 
friend,  (lord  Casttereagh)  who,  in  truth, 

*  Answer  from  Judge  Stracbey  to  In- 
ttrrogatori^s,  90|h  Jan.  l$02. 


has  treated  the  whole  of  this  subject  witfa 
extraordinary  discretion  and  ability,  tbe na- 
tives, if  they  should  read  the  clauae,  wbicb, 
bovrever,  is  a  highly  improbable  occur- 
rence, will  find  in  it,  and  find  I  beliere  for 
tbe  first  time  expressed  in  terms,  a  dear 
recognition,  an  efifeetua)  security,  of  their 
right  to  presefve  their  religions  principles 
and  institutions  sacred  and  inriolate.  The 
clause  thus  framed,  will  therefore  produce 
satisfaction  among  them  rather  than  die* 
content,  on  that  very  subject  of  religioo« 
But,  Sh*,  it  is  an  additional  argument, 
and  with  me  I  cotffoss  a  very  powerfol  one, 
for  retaining  this  clause,  that  though  the 
general  power  of  granting  licences  with 
which  the  friends  of  the  hon.  baronet's 
motion  would  have  us  be  satisfied,  might 
provide  sufficient  openings  for  the  aendmg 
over  of  ihissionaries  to  India,  and  for  the 
employment  of  them  there,  ao  long  as 
thev  should  conduct  themselves  properiy; 
which,  however,  I  utterly  deny ;  yet  I 
beg  the  House  ever  to  bear  in  mind,  tint 
my  friends  and  I  have  far  more  in  view  in 
the  measure  we  have  been  recommending, 
than  merely  the  sending  over  and  main^ 
tenance  of  n^issionaries.  I  beg  tbey  vrill 
recollect  what  I  stated  in  one  of  tbe  first 
sentences  which  I  addrened  to  you,  that 
it  is  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
government  to  grant  1  icences  to  misaionarietf 
Uiat  I  support  the  present  clause,  but  he- 
cause,  especially  when  taken  in  conjunc- 
tion with  tbe  Resolution  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  usaffe  of  parliament,  it  is  found- 
ed ;  by  affirming  the  duty  of  enlighten- 
ing the  minds  and  improving  the  morals 
of  our  East  Indian  fellow-subjects,  it  esta- 
blishes the  principle ;  it  lays  the  ground 
for  promoting  education  among  them,  and 
for  difiPosing  usefol  knowledge  of  all  kinds. 
When  truth  and  reason,  so  long  excluded 
from  that  benighted  land,  shall  once  more 
obtain  access  to  it,  (and  We  are  this  day  en- 
gaged in  the  great  work  of  breaking  down 
that  barrier  which  has  hitherto  substan- 
tially and  practically  excluded  them),  the 
imderstandings  of  the  natives  will  begu 
to  exert  their  powers ;  and  their  miidb, 
once  enlightened,  will  instinctively  reject 
the  profone  absurdities  of  their  theolo- 
gical, and  the  depraving  vices  of  their 
moral  system.  Thus  they  will  be  prepar- 
ed for  the  reception  of  Christianity,  for 
"Christianity  is  a  reasonable  serTice," 
-and  then,  we  may  appeal  to  tbe  moral 
superiority  of  Christian  Europe  in  mo- 
dem 4imes,  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
most  polished  pagan  commnnilies^  for  the 
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bleased'^eftcfs  which  may  be  expected  to 
follow  on  their  moraJ,  their  locial^  end, 
ebove  all,  their  domestic  comfort. 

Bot,  Sir,  to  return  to  the  question  con- 
cerning the  necessity  of  retaining  our 
clause ;  I  cannot  but  hope,  after  all  we 
have  haard  in  the  course  of  our  discos- 
aions^  and  more  especially  after  what  has 
passed  subsequently  to  the  hon.  baronet's 
motion  for  leaving;  out  oar  clause ;  aAer 
all  this,  I 'repeat  it,  I  cannot  but  indulge 
the  hope,  that  all  those  at  least,  who  were 
disposed  to  leaye  our  clause  out  of  the 
Bill,  on  the  *eround  of  its  beins  unneces- 
sary, if  not^dangeroos,  will  at  length  dis- 
cover, that  some  such  clause  as  this  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  for  accomplishing 
the  desire,  which  they  profess  in  common 
with  us,  of  furnishing  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing Christianity  into  India.  Indeed, 
it  ought  to  open  their  eyes  to  the  real  prac- 
tical effect  of  their  own  amendment,  that 
they  who  are  the  most  decidedly  hostile 
to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
India,  so  readily  assent  to  it,  or  rather  so 
warmly  support  it. 

Bat,  Sir,  let  me  ask,  do  they  not  see  that 
if  the  clause  be  left  out,  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment will  contain  no  mention  whatev;er  of 
religion  or  morals?  no  recognition  of  its 
being  our  duty  to  endeavour  to  communi- 
cate to  our  East  Indian  fellow-subjecu  the 
blessings  of  Christian  light  and  moral  im- 

frovement  ?  That  recognition  will  still, 
grant,  be  contained  in  the  resolution  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  let  me  ask, 
will  not  this  be  precisely  the  situation  in 
which  the  cause  has  stood,  and  stood, 
alas !  to  ho  purpose,  for  the  last  twenty 
years  ?  For  on  the  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter in  1793,  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  stated,  passed,  and 
hai^e  ever  since  kept  on  their  Journals,  a 
Besolution  similar  to  that  which  we  have 
now  adopted.  But,  as  was  unanswerably 
urged  in  defence  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  active  op- 
ponents of  all  attempts  to  convert  the  na* 
tives  of  India,  this  recognition,  beins  only 
contained  in  the  Votes  of  the  two  Houses, 
but  not  in  the  act  of  the  legislature,  the 
executive  body,  whose  business  it  was  to 
carry  into  execution  what  parliament  had 
prescribed  by  that  Act,'  could  not  be 
chargeable  with  neglecting  aoy  duty 
which  that  statute  had  ordained,  when,  so 
hi  from  favouring,  they  rather  thwarted 
and  hindered  the  attempts  of  the  mission- 
adea.    The  guilt,  u  wu  inecistibly  ar- 


gued by  the  writer  just  alluded  to ;  the 
guilt,  if  any,  of  not  having  favoured  the 
endeavours  of  individuals  to  convert  the 
natives  of  India,  was  not  justly  chargeable 
on  the  East  India  Comoany's  directors, 
nor  yet  on  the  Board  or  Controul,  but  on 
the  legislature,  which  prescribed  to  both 
the  principles  'on  which  the  government 
in  India  was  to  be  conducted,  but  said 
not  one  syllable  about  religion  or  morals. 
And  if  the  present  Act,  like  the  former, 
were  to  leave  religion  and  morals  unmen-^ 
tioned,  the  same  inference  might  fairly  be 
drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  legislature  ; 
but  with  greatly  increased  force,  since  the 
enemies  of  East  India  miuions  would 
truly  state,  that  the  subject,  which  had 
formerly  attracted  little  attention,  had 
now  been  long  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament;  and  that,  in  the  House  of 
Commons  especially,  it  had  ^casioned 
much  debate.  They  would  allege,  that 
the  advocates  for  the  religious  and  moral 
improvement  of  India  had  maintained^ 
that  the  moral  degradation  of  our  East 
Indian  fellow-subjects,  and  their  pernio 
cious  and  cruel  institutions,  rendered  it 
eminently  desirable  that  we  should  endea- 
vour to  impart  to  them  a  purer  system 
of  faith  and  morals;  that  the  attempt 
was  perfectly  practicable,  and  that  it 
might  be  made  with  safety,  na^  even  with 
advantage  to  our  political  interesU;— 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  our  opponents  had 
maintained,  that  we  were  bringing  for- 
ward an  unnecessary,  nay  a  most  perni- 
cious project ;  that  the  principles  of  the 
Hindoo  religion  were  eminently  pure, 
their  practice  superior  to  our  own ;  but, 
were  this  more  doubtful,  that  the  endea- 
vour could  not  be  made  without  endan« 
gering  the  very  existence  of  our  empire 
in  India.  Such,  I  say,  it  fvould  be  alleged, 
had  been  the  sUte  of  the  argument,  and 
it  would  be  added  irresistibly,  that  parlia- 
ment had  shewn,  by  rejecting  the  clause 
which  had  been  offered  by  the  advocates  for 
Christianity  in  India,  that  it  disapproved 
the  project  they  had  proposed. 

If  any  thing  more  could  then  be  needed 
to  supply  additional  force  tq  the  abova 
argument,  it  would  be  the  language  which 
has  at  length  been  used  by  the  ablest  of 
our  opponents.  For  happily.  Sir,  in  the 
progress  of  our  discussions,  they  have 
warmed  in  their  course,  one  of  them  ^« 
pecially,  to  whose  abilities  and  eloquence 
I  pay  no  unwilling  testimony,  though  I 
must  aay  that  he  has  imposed  on  himself 
a  task  which  exceeds  hif|  or  indeed  an^ 
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human  abilites,  in  andertaking  to  recon* 
ciltf  the  manifest  inconsistency,  of  ft^el- 
ing  the  highest  re3pect  for  Christianity, 
and  of  preserving  at  the  same  iime  uny 
measure  of  reverence  for  the  Hindoo  re- 
.  ligion^  which,  both  in  iu  theology  und  it^ 
morals,  Christianity  utterly  abjures  and 
condemns.  Th«  hon.  gentleman,  how- 
ever, has  spoken  out ;  (I  thank  him  Tor  it  ;| 
and  has  relieved  the  question  from  all 
ambiguity, — speaking  in  terms  of  high  ad- 
miration of  the  excellence  and  soblimity 
of  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  pretty  plainly 
intimating  that  we,  who  are  endeaTouring 
to  substitute  Christianity  in  the  place  oT 
it,  are  actuated  by  a  zeal  the  most  fanati- 
cal and  absurd.  Indeed,  he  frankly  ac- 
knowledged to  us,  that  he  had  it  once  io 
contemplation  to  move  a  claiise,  ex- 
pressly forbidding  all  fuhher  attempts  of 
Christian  missionaries,  teavitig  us  to  con- 
clude itiat  he  abstained  frorh  so  doing 
merely  on  prucieniial  grouifds.  All 
fhis  may  be  right,  or  it  niay  be  wrong ; 
but  after  such  sentiments  have  been  ut- 
tered, and  after  the  exulting  approbation 
with  which  they  were  received  by  our 
opponents  in  general,  let  it  uo  longer  be 
said  that  we  are  all  of  one  mind,  all  wish- 
ing alike  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in 
India,  but  only  differin|;  aS  to  the  mode  of 
accomplishing  that  desirable  event.  No, 
Sir ;  the  (question  is  now  put  on  its  true 
basis,  and  it  clearly  appears  to  be  no  other 
than  Ihis^  whether,  as  Christianity  is  the 
religion  of  the  British  empire  in  Europe, 
the  relision  of  Brahma  and  Vishhoo  is  not 
to  be  the  acknowledged  system  of  our 
Asiatic  dominions. 

I  beg  pardon,  Sir,  for  having  trespassed 
so  long  on  the  indulgence  of  the  House  : 
but  the  subject  is  one,  the  importance  of 
which  can  scai4:ely  be  over-estimated. 
If,  Sir^  a  British  judge  and  jury,  the  for- 
mer oflen  at  an  advanced  period  of  life,  af- 
ter a  long  course  of  professional  labours, 
will  sit  patiently  for  more  than  an  entire 
day  to  decide  whether  the  life  of  some 
criminal  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  offended 
laws  of  his  country ;  nay,  even  to  settle 
some  doubtful  question  of  property ;  how 
^uch  less  will  you  grudge,  even  to  me,  a 
still  larger  portion  of  your  time  and  atten- 
tion than  I  have  presumed  to  occupy,  when 
you  consider,  that  the  question  which  we 
are  now  deciding  involves  not  the  prospe* 
rity,  not  the  life  merely  of  an  individual, 
but  the  religious  and  moral  ioserestg,  the 
temporal  at  once  and  the  eternal  well- 
beingy  of  60  millions  of  oiir  fellow  creatures!, 


Mr.  Prcnderj^asi  r^p^ated  the  argtitit^bfi 
be  had  urged  ob  a  former  night  agibsi 
the  principle  opon  Which  the  pr^aoibte 
was  framed,  ^nd  contended  that  the  mtro- 
doction  of  meh  with  h^&ted  imaginstlotis 
into  Indis,  under  the  title  of  MissionAfies, 
wotild  be  attertded  v^hh  the  ttiost  Atis- 
chievouff  consequences.  He  i-e-attefted, 
that  he  h^d  heard  DK  Carey,  oti  a  bbgs- 
head,  exhoKin^  the  Hiftdoo«,  altrf  tetllH^ 
them  that  hell's  flatn«s  wodld  certaifalj:  b6 
their  poKion  If  they  did  not  becoM 
Christian^.  The  attempt  to  concert  the 
Hindoos  was  the  nlost  absut-d  Hifatiiatioii 
that  ever  besotted  the  weskeit  tnlnd, 

Mr.  X  h.  &r^h  bM,  thflt  the  hbn.  geh- 
tlemart  who  had.  spoken  secobd  in  thede^ 
bate,  in  su))posing  that  goVerhtnent  waht^ 
to  patrohize  missionaries  golh^  obt  to  In- 
din,  had  mishttderitood  the  pUiti  faneanib^ 
of  the  Resolution,  as  M  &dbh  })roce«diog 
on  the  p&rt  of  gdVei-ndiebt  Wils  io  cbn- 
telnpUtion.  With  regard  to  the  iBqtiSy 
at  Vellore,  be  denied  mi  the  melanbiloiy 
trantoctioti  WM  at  All  Attributable  tb  iil 
attempt  to  introduce  ChrisiiAhity  ifliohg 
the  troops,  but  was  Solely  to  be  Ascribed 
to  other  eadses,  M^ntety,  to  an  order  whlcB 
had  been  giVeh  io  remote  the  tn^rkk  of 
their  cAste,  than  Which  tiothing  coatd  (^ 
more  degrading  to  a  tiiD<)oo.  Witbt^ 
spect  to  the  argumebt  of  the  toVlticibility 
of  the  prejddices  of  the  natives,  be  said  i 
sufficient  answer  had  b^en  a£R>rded  t6  thti 
by  the  admirable  effects  which  bad  resdt- 
ed  fVom  the  exertions  of  colonel  Walker, ill 
pitting  an  end  to  the  crime  of  infantliiide. 
which  na(),  before  bis  interference,  existed 
f6r  centuries. 

Mr.  Manyai  expressed  his  surprise  that 
the  duty  imposed  by  thii  clau^  on  Mis- 
sionaries, was  not  also  imputed  oh  the 
bishop  and  archdeacons  who  were  pi^ 
posed  to  go  to  India,  in  k  adbseqbeiit 
clause.  That  there  were  khAnV  dignified 
clergymen  of  the  estd)lished  cborch  pre- 
pared to  pursue  so  laudable  a  de^i^  Ml 
the  conversion  of  the  Indians,  be  bad  bot 
a  doubt;  and  as  he  was  n6t  disposed  t^ 
pay  the  misiiionaries  a  compliment  at  tb^ 
expence  of  the  church  6f  England,  h^ 
should  rtot  vote  for  the  insertion  of  tbe 
preamble,  unless  it  was  also  applied  to  tb^ 
clause  respecting  the  appointment  of  th^ 
bishop^. 

Mr.  Forba  pointed  out  (he  certtih  ifl 
effects  which  would  result  froba  this  claiise, 
and  said  that  the  natives  of  India  Were  nbW 
watching  every  ship  for  the  'Arrival  6f  (hb 
Bill  whieh  was  to  cobstltbte  th^lr  Ibttiit 
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goTeriiment  The  iiimnent  H  arrived  it 
woald  betrtfnklated  ibto  their  Unguft|(e  and 
they  would  ttady  it  with  pecaliar  eirnert- 
neM.  The  restut  tliey  woald  draw  from 
the  pr^pofM  .pfiiainble  Woald  be,  that  the 
British  goTernuient  intended  to  foroa  thefo 
to  adopt  the  Christian  religion,  and  henOe 
woald  arise  a  spirit  of  dinatisfkction  that 
would  not  terminate  till  the  BHiisb  autho- 
rity in  India  was  annihilated. 

Mr.  Robert  Smith  resisted  the  clause  be- 
cause it  was  altORether  unnecessary* 

Mr.  Whubread  coM  not  admit  that  the 
preamble  Was  not  absolutely  requisite. 
He  thought  that  the  d4ngefi  had  been 
grossly  exaggerated  and  the  Hindoo  cha- 
racter mistaken  by  the  ertemies  of  this 
clause*  WhV^  was  fbil  Christian  country 
to  abjOre  its  doelrinet  in  India )  He  was 
convinced  ifait  tho  nutlny  of  Vellore  was 
tiot  owing  to  the  Violation  of  any  religious 
prejudices.  If  the  prOftmble  were  re- 
jectedi  it  would  be  a  complete  bar  to  the 
introdbctiOh  of  Christianity  into  India. 

Sir  T,  Smtcn  said,  thai  tbe  House  was 
to  act  as  statesmen  legi«dattnff  for  an  em- 
pire, abd  not  merely,  as  had  been  laid,  as 
a  Chrbtiatt  assembly. 

Mr.  W.  Smi^  resisted  the  tone  of  au- 
thority assumed  by  gentlemen  on  the 
other  Side,  not  of  the  House,  but  of  the 
question.  Tho^  gentlemen  who  had  boen 
in  India,  seemed  to  think  they  had  a  right 
to  dictate  what  they  pteOSekl  to  thOfte  who 
had  not  beeh  there;  but  ho  thought  it 
▼ery  possible  to  havO  beeb  tn  India  and  to 
know  nothing  of  Indta.  As  to  the  charge 
H>f  fanaticism,  there  was,  be  OOnceiTed,  a 
fanaticism  in  i^ligion,  Oiid  also  a  fanati* 
ci5m  in  indifference. 

Mr.  Fo^to  pleaded  not  g9\\iy  to  the 
charge  of  indifference.  His  fttther  was  a 
clergyman>  he  had  a  brother  0  clergynHRi, 
and  ne  intended  making  obe  of  his  sons 
a  clergyman.  It  could  sOarCely  be  sap- 
posed,  thorefore,  that  he  iras  indifferent 
on  this  head.  He  had  assisted,  besides, 
in  trandating  the  four  gospels  Into  the 
Hindoo  lahgoage,  and  had  received  the 
thanks  of  ieweM  of  those  gentlemen  for 
•o  doing.  He  had  translated  the  |B;ospels, 
but  he  left  the  Hindoos  to  do  with  them 
what  they  pleased. 

Sir  T.  Ackmd  spoke  in  farour  of  the 
original  Resolution.  He  thoOght  it,  pru- 
dent ind  moderate,  and  that  it  was  such, 
that  ib  the  words  of  a  great  ttatoiraan,  a 


Christian  parliament  eould  not  do  less^-a 
British  parliament  coatd  not  do  more. 

The  HouM  then  divided,  when  there 
were. 
For  the  original  Clause        -  54 

For  the  Amendmeot  -       .  3^ 

Majority         .         -         ^22 

H0t8£  OF  COMMONS. 

jPri(/qy»  Jul]/  2, 

HBLLEstoM  Elbction  Bill.]  On  the 
notion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  to 
secure  the  Freedom  and  Purity  of  Election 
i^  the  borough  of  Helleston, 

The  Marquis  of  Tavistock  moved  a  new 
dause  to  be  Added  to  the  Bill,  the  purport 
of  which  was,  that  the  election  of  two 
memben  for  Helleston,  and  the  election 
of  two  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county 
of  York,  should  cease ;  and  that  instead 
thereof  two  knights  of  tbe  shire  should  be 
chosen  for  the  West  Riding  of  th^  county 
of  York,  and  two  for  the  North  and  East 
ftiding. 

Mr.  Botket  said  he  did  not  see  any  ne- 
cessity for  soch  a  clause. 

The  clause  was  then  rejected  without  a 
division,  and  the  Bill  fead  k  third  dme  knd 
passed. 

Catholic  QuEmoii.]  Sir  /,  C.  H^* 
pisl^  moVed  that  there  be  laid  before  the 
House  extracu  from  the  dispatch  of  sir 
O.  Prevost,  governor  of  Canada,  bearing 
date  in  October,  JBll,  with  respect  to  the 
•tate  of  the  Catholie  feligioB  tn  that  co- 
lony. The  motion  was  agreed  to.  I'he 
hon.  barohet  then  said,  as  notice  bad  been 
givenof  aBvIl  to  be  brought  ih  next  set- 
aion  for  the  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  again  to  move  for 
the  committee  which  he  had  called  for  in 
the  present  session.  He  therefore  took 
that  oppoHunity  of  giving  notice,  that  he 
should,  early  in  the  next  session  of  parlia- 
fioent,  ati;ain  move  for  the  appointmebt  of 
a  committee,  in  the  same  words  which  he  . 
h&d  used  in  hii  ttotioo  of  the  1  ith  of  May 
last. 

Motion  rSsmcting  the  Supplibs.] 
Mr.  Tiemeg  moved.  That  the  Supplies 
voted  for  the  Navy,  Armv»  OrdnaUce, 
Vote  cnT  Credit,  and  Subsidies  for  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  years  1^05, 
1006,1807,  1^8,1809,1810,1811,  I8l2, 
^uftd  18IS#  outy  be  ttiied  as  foUowi;  fia. 
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A%d  a  debate  a  rising  in  the  House 
theteopon ;  it  was  ordered,  That  the  de* 
bate  be  adjourned  till  Thursday. 

RipoaT  ON  THB  Act  resi»bctino  thb 
JuDGBs'  Salaries.]  Mr.  Thomas  Courte- 
nay  reported  from  the  Committee  appoint* 
ed  to  consider  of  the  Act  39  6eo.  3,  c.  ]  10, 
for  the  Augmentation  of  the  Salaries  of  the 
Jodffes,  &c.  that  they  had  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing Resolution : 

*'  lUsoWed,  That  his  Majesty  be  enabled 
to  grant,  under  certain  conditions  to  be 
limited,  unto  any  person  who  shall  hare 
held  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court 
of  King's-bencb,  or  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
or  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  or  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, respectively,  an  additibnal  an- 
nuity of  SOOL  to  each  of  such  persons; 
and  to  any  person  who  shall  have  held  the 
office  of  Puisne  Justice  of  the  Courts  of 
King's-bench  or  Common  Pleas,  or  Baron 
of  the  coif  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  an 
additional  annuity  of  600/.  to  each  of  such 
persons ;  such  annuities  to  be  granted  to 
them  respectively  from  the  time  of  their 
resignation  of  such  offices  respectively/' 

Ordered^  That  a  Bill  be  brought  in  upon 
the  said  Resolution. 

Petition  of  CaptaiK  Layman — ^Dura- 
bility or  TiMRER.1  Lord  Cochrane  pre- 
sented a  Petition  from  captain  William 
Layman,  of  his  Majesty's  navy,  setting 
forth,  «'  That  the  petitioner  has  discovered 
a  mode  of  increasing  the  strength  and 
durability  of  timber,  and  of  rendering 
forest  trees  fit  for  immediate  service  with- 
out the  usual  seasoning,  by  a  process  s)iort 
and  simple ;  and  that  this  discovery,  be- 
sides its  national  utility  for  general  pur- 
poses, is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his 
Majesty's  navy ;  and  that  the  petitioner 
has  already  demonstrated  the  reality  of 
his  discovery  before  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, in  a  course  of  experiments  made 
in  the  presence  of  several  members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  which  experiments 
are  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  that  board ; 
and  that  these  experiments,  however,  fall 
considerably  short  of  wbat  the  petitioner, 
by  subsequent  improvement  ot  the  pro- 
cess. Is  now  able  to  effect ;  and  therefore 
he  humbly  presumes  to  solicit  the  House, 
that  they  would  adopt  such  means,  as  they 
may  think  proper,  tot  the  complete  veri- 
fication of  the  same,  which  the  petitioner 
is  iready  to  demonstrate  in  whatever  man- 
■er  he  may  be  directed." 

Ordered  to  lie  upon  the  table. 


July  f,  I8tS. 
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Auction  Butibs  Bill.]  On  the  order 
of  the  day,  for  taking  into  further  con- 
sideration the  Report  from  the  Committed 
of  the  whole  House,  on  the  Bill  for  taking 
away  the  exemption  from  the  Auctio.Q 
Duty  in  respect  of  estates  and  effiicts 
bought  in  by  or  for  the  owner,  and  allow- 
ing a  return  of  such  duty,  under  judgment 
of  relief,  on  complaint  laid,  and  for  the 
prevention  of  frauds  on  the  Auction  Duty, 
being  read, 

Mr.  Wharton  mov^d  the  postponement 
of  the  further  consideration  of  the  Report 
till  Monday. 

Mr.  Whitlntad  said,  understanding  that 
the  further  discussion  of  this  important 
subject  would  suU  the  convenience  of  the 
House  better,  by  postponing  it  to  Monday* 
be  rose  teerely  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
himself  right,  concerning  some  assertions 
which  he  had  made  on  a  preceding  eve- 
ning,  and  which  had  been  contradicted  by 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Wharton.)  In  consequence  of  that  right  ^ 
hon«  gentleman's  observations,  the  follow- 
ing communication  had  been  made  to  hiinl 
from  five  most  respectable  auctioneers: — 

"Sir;  in  consequence  of  the  observationi 
you  did  our  profession  the  honour  to  make 
on  Friday  evening  last,  and  which  were 
contradicted  by  Mr.  Wharton  and  Mr. 
Vansittart,  we  deem  it  due  to  the  feelings 
of  Mr.  George  Robins,  from  whom  you 
received  the  statement,  and  respectful 
towards  you,  who  have  so  kindly  advo- 
cated our  cause,  to  state,  that  the  observa- 
tions you  were  authorised  to  taiake  by  Mr. 
Robins  are  strictly  true ;  and*,  on  reference  ' 
to  the  minutes  of  a  conversation  which 
passed  with  Mr.  Vansittart  last  year,  we 
find  the  following  passage  relating  to  its- 
Mr.  Vansittart  observed,  '  that  he  should  * 
have  full  time  to  consider  the  Auction  Bill 
during  the  recess — that  he  would  consult 
and  advise  with  the  deputation,  and  see 
them  fi'om  time  to  time — and  that  he 
would,  in  the  course  of  the  recess,  com* 
monicate  his  sentiments  and  opinion  in 
writing  to  them.' 

'«The  Bill,  however,  passed  all  iU 
stages,  save  only  the  Repbrt,  before  we 
received  any  sort  of  intimation  that  it  wai 
again  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Regarding  the  word '  experiment,* 
as  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Wharton,  we  state 
distinctly  that  he  assumed  us  he  appre- 
hended the  Bill  must  undergo  important 
alteration  in  the  ensuing  session,  but  he 
must,  in  the  mean  time,  try  the  experi* 
ment ;  and  lastly,  he  stated  that  our  ob- 
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jectipDsto  ibe  BUI  had  now  ceai^.  To 
this  w«  r«p)y  by  referring  to  a  pass^^  m 
our  Utter  to  Mr^  Whartoo,  that  tb«  Bill  '^ 
90  oppreisive  in  its  principal  feaiure,  re- 
specting evtatea*  as  to  be  reconcilable  by 
lie  aio<n6catipiia  wbatever.  We  are,  vQfv 
respectfully,  dec.  R.  VTinstanlbt,  J. 
Chhistie,  T.  L.  FaaREST^  D.  S.  Muvii^ 
JJ.  Phillips." 

Sucb  being  the  representation  which 
these  gentlemen  had  made  of  thalcop?erta» 
tjon^  he  would  do  little  more  than  state  the 
grounds  on  which  he  would  enter  hi»  pro- 
test against  the  principles  of  the  Bill.  It 
l^peared,  however,  highly  desirable  that 
fome  regulation  should  tabe  place  con<* 
cerning  oiock  auctions;  and  he  would  be 
glad  to  »ee  some  measure  adopted  for  that 
purpose,  which  might  not  diatui1>  thi^  bu* 
liness  of  the  legitimate  auctioneers,  for  he 
should  set  his  nee  against  any  regulation 
which  made  no  distinction  between  the 

'  good  ^nd  the  bad.  The  Bill  at  present 
ipuader  qoii^sideration^  although  it  had  only 
been  heard  of  within  these  few  days,  had 
ej^ched  considerable  al^m.  Letters  from 
respectable  professional  persons  at  Bristol, 
and  over  all  the  kingdom*  had  already  ar- 
n?ed  iaLoj)don^coinplainJngof  the  into^er* 
able  h^dships  which  its  pcnvisions  im? 
poeed;  aodbyac(M)amunicatioisf>'omavery 
l^telligeot  gentleman,  he  was  informed/  if 
the  Bill  pass^,  ftn  estate  which  be  intend- 
tfd  to  dispose  of,  should  be  immediately 
withdrawn.  The  hardship  in  the  regular 
tions  concerning  the  disposal  of  goods  aod 
oh^tels,>ppeared  to  be  great,  and  the 
crown  in  all-  appearance  wopbl  have  • 

^  fresh  accession  oi  power^  from  the  com* 
plicated  securities  to  be  given  in  the  fotore 
sale  of  estates.  The  Solicitor  of  Excise 
would  h^ve  a  most  profitable  sitoatiooi 
providei)  the  Bill  passed^  by  drawing  o^t 
multitudes  of  bond^  thpugh  he  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  person  who  wowld 
dr^w  tif^  bonds^  bad  any  hand  in  drawing 
the  Bilt  He  was  glad  that  bis  obsenratioii 
Eespecti/)g  the  printing  of  Uie  Bill  had 
contributed  to  make  it  public,  and  that  its 
propositions  had  become  the  ^subject  of 
discu$sio^  among  intelligent  men,  m 
whose  minds  it  h^d  excited  no  iacoo»id^r- 
able  apprehension^  both  for  the  wejfitre 
of  a  body  of  respectable  persons*  and  the 
foture  profpeirity  of  the  revenue. 

Mr.  Fr«i7ian//esaid,  he  had  been  givefi 
lo,  understand,  that  the  hoo:  proposer  of 
the  measure  contemplated,  an  ajiteratioa  of 
th^t  clause  which  regulated  the  .sale  of 
goods  f^Q/i  chattels,  so  that  it  migt^t  be  ku 


Jucihn^  Dufk$  BUL 


nm 


obiectionabl^  to  profespioaal  perv>ns^  He 
had  likewise  learned,  that  the  clause  prhich 
enacted  security  by  bond  for  th^  duty  tm 
the  sale  of  estates,  was  to  be  modified. 
Now,  it  appeared  to  him*  that  the  latter 
cJeuse,  ^  it  now  stood,  went  to  impose 
restriction;  of  a, severe  description  on  every 
landholder,  who,  from  particular  circom- 
stanpei  or  family  embarrassments,  might 
find  it  necessary  to  dispose  of  his  pro- 
perty. Other  parts  of  the  Bill  w^e  aotoie- 
wbMt  mysterioos^  and  required  explana- 
tion; for  instance,  ip  what  m^ni^r  were 
itinerant  auctioneers  to  be  distingoisbed 
from  the  respectablestatiopiury  auctioo«ers? 
Thofiffh  he  Vncw  how  to  distinguish  tfaeia 
himself,  the  Bill  had  not  pretended  to 
furnish  him  with  anv  means  of  recogni- 
tion, and  he  would  be  glad  that  the  boa* 
Eroposer  of  the  mce«ure  would  state  whom 
e  contempU^d  43  p^manent,  and  whom 
as.  perambulating  auctioneers. 

Mr.  Jfharim  inforiped  the  bon.  gentle- 
man, thsit  he  had  been  mis-ihformed  with 
respect  to  his  inteatiops  of  making  altera- 
tions in  those  clauses  which  be  had  pointed 
out,  he  really  hful  not  oontomplated  ax^ 
modification  in  the  9afi  or  am^dmeot  19 
the  other.  With  respiect  to  the  distini^tion 
drawn  between  resident  and  itinerant  ane- 
tioneers,  he  conceived  that  it  required  little 
e|:pl;^atipp,  because  «7ery  peison  Iwew  « 
respectable  B^nd-street  or  F(iaB(t-f  Vreet  ano* 
tioneer  from  one  of  those  wbo  permbo* 
lated  the  country  end  e^stablishf^d  ibr  ^  few 
days  a  sale  rooqa  in  a  TiUs^pe  or  a  boroo^ 
8uch  was  his  manner  of  mekieg  tihe  dis« 
tiuption,  and  he  believed  that  the  persoii 
who  drew  up  the  Bill  contefnplated  the 
seme  when  he  fremed  the  claiise.  Much 
difference  of  opinion,  he  belieTed,  did 
exist  concerning  the  first  clause,  h^%  thpse 
who  believed  that  the  Bill  ha4  bim 
brought  in  solely  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
press«pg  mode  auctio«)s^b»d  misonderstoorf 
the  me^su^  from  its  commenceii|eia»  be* 
cause  it  was  intended  from  the  begiooiag 
to  be  applied  to  ai^other  kind  of  pra^tK^ 
He  Abided  to  a  practice  whi^  be.  was  im* 
formed  kfA  become  prettv  geoera],iMi#e}y, 
th^t  a  person  who  bad  the  sale  of  a^  esi9t» 
ia,coiitem>Utjoo,  cooMminicated  tosc^ea^ 
lution  to  ai^other  person  likely  to  becoqne 
a  purchaser,  and  demanded  a  cert^iA  som^ 
say  iq,QQQL  for  his  property ;  the  odier 
party,  how«vjer,  having  dut>'  .jpo^indesed 
t^e  o^r,  eomes  to  jibe  deAermjnasiofi  of 
giving  8,000/.  (pr  the  estete,  and  ^o  more; 
upon  which  tj^y  come  to  the  i^spliAtiooi 
that  the  property  s^aM^e  e:!ypQM.  ^^» 
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which  is  accordingly  done,  and  if  it  is  not 
pnrcbated  for  more  than  BJOOOL  the  estate 
it  boQght  in,  and  the  pritate  bidder  b^* 
conies  the  purchaser.  Now,  the  doty  on 
aoctions  be  apprehended  was  imposed  on 
the  benefit  of  competition,  and  a  consider* 
able^adTaiitago  was  contemplated  to  arise 
from  allowing  the  principle  of  competition 
lo  haTe  fall  operation.  To  operate  against 
that  description  of  tales  the  first  clause  had 
been  framed,  and  to  which  he  belie? ed  the 
principle  of  auction  duty  was  fairly  appli- 
cable. He  bad  always  apprehended  much 
difference  would  arise  on  that  point,  but 
ht  hoped  he  had  made  his  views  distinct 
to  all  who  beard  him.  With  respect  to 
the  ttatementt  of  the  conversation  con- 
tained In  the  letter  which  the  hon.  geotle- 
inaii  opposite  had  communicated  to  the 
House,  he  begged  leave  to  observe*  that 
be  had  received  a  letter  of  the  same  de« 
•criptioB.  He  had,  however,  some  recol- 
lection of  the  conversation  which  passed 
between  hit  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  and  himtelf  with 
ibote  gentlemen,  and  that  conference  had 
left  impressions  on  hit  mind  tomething 
^i£ferent  from  what  it  appeared  to  have 
made  on  theirt.  He  did  not  kqow  whe- 
ther thit  difference  might  not  arise  from 
the  habitual  politeness  of  these  gen  tit- 
men's  manners,  which  had  softened  their 
appearance  of  hostility  to  the  measure,  and 
caused  him  to  meet  them  with  tomething 
like  correspondent  affability.  Certain  it 
was,  however,  they,  according  to  hit  re- 
collection, tignified  their  satisfactioa*^ 
[Mr.  Wbitbread  whispered  across  the 
table,  **  With  your  civility,  perhaps,  but 
not  with  the  Bill.^']— No,  he  understood 
they  were  satisfied  with  the  Bill ;  he  had 
no  remembrance  of  the  expression  con* 
coming  making  an  experiment  of  the  mea* 
tore.  It  wat  nonsense  at  applied  to  the 
Bill  in  contemplation,  and  could  never 
have  been  employed,  except  in  a  vague 
and  uncertain  manner  in  tbote  little  hesi- 
tations which  sometinbet  arose  in  conver- 
tation.  The  Bill  wat  brought  in  for  the 
purpote  of  meeting  an  acknowledged  evil, 
and  be  hoped  it  would  be  carried  into 
effect  with  tome  incontiderable  modifica- 
tioot. 

Mr.  W,  Smith  said,  he  apprehended  that 
the  boo.  gentleman  who  spoke  latt  had 
mtttaken  the  principle  of  the  measure  en- 
tirely. It  appeared  to  him,  that  the  case 
which  be  had  mentioned  of  disposing  of  an 
etute  for  8,000/.  wat  liable  to  a  very  dif- 
fweot  conttroction ;  for  in  all  probability 

(  VOL.  XXVL  ) 


the  estate  would  be  purchased  at  the  aoc-. 
tion  room  for  more  than  what  bad  been 
contemplated,  by  some  hundreds  of  pounds, 
by  which  means  the  revenue  would  fain 
considerably.  A  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
his,  had  informed  him  that  an  experiment 
of  a  kind  similar  to  that  at  present  under 
consideration  had  been  introduced  in 
France.  Formerly  it  appeared  the  rate  of 
auction  duty  in  that  country  was  only  one- 
half  per  cent,  but  the  new  measure  in- 
creased it  to  three  per  cent,  which  banished 
auctions  wholly  from  Brussels,  Boordeaux, 
and  other  places,  and  had  an  effect  so  mis-, 
cbievous  on  the  auctions  at  Paris,  that  the 
government  very  recently  taking  into  con* 
sideration  the  great  decrease  of  revenue, 
and  seeing  the  warehouses  filled  with  old 
fashioned  merchandize,  which  the  auctions 
were  wont  to  remove,  contented  to  relin* 
quish  their  enactments,  and  frame  a  mea- 
sure more  tolerant  and  consequently  more 
productive.  Such  being  the  situation  of 
France  under  similar  regulations,  he  sin- 
cerely hoped  that  the  lesson  might  induce 
the  ministers  of  Britain  to  consent  to  the 
postponement  or  the  final  renunciation  of 
the  present  measure. 

Mr.  Huskiwm  declared  that  it  became 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  consider  whether 
the  present  revenue  arising  from  auctions 
would  in  all  probability  be  of  the  tame 
amount  with  an  extensive  diminution  of 
sales,  which  every  reasonable  person  might 
contemplate.  An  alteration,  be  perceived^ 
had  been  made'  in  the  period  for  which 
bonds  had  to  be  given  in  case  of  estates 
being  bought  in :  now  this  tended  little  to 
diminish  the  difficulties  of  the  auctioneers; 
the  sales  might  not  be  concluded  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  the  influence  of 
the  bonds  still  continued*  Now,  in  case, 
of  the  property  being  bona  fide  bought  in, 
and  not  sold  by  private  contract  within 
the  twelvemonthj  the  time  limited,  appli- 
cation might  be  made  to  certain  commits 
sioners,  who  were  empowered  to  grant 
relief,  provided  that  every  thing  was  duly 
proved.  But  no  relief  was  to  be  granted 
unless  the  authenticity  of  the  auction  wat 
fully  and  tatisfactorily  proved— unless  it 
was  made  manifest  that  the  auctioneer  had 
exalted  his  voice  in  a  very  audible  man* 
ner,  till  all  ^ibe  audience  were  satisfied  of  - 
the  sum  bidden,  and  the  commissioners 
themselves  were  convinced  that  the  pro- 
fessional gentleman  had  repeatedly  pro- 
claimed the  amount  of  the  biddings,  and 
also  that  every  person  had  heard  ^nd  wero 
satisfied.    That  extraordinary  accumula-^ 

^*^^  r     M 
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tion  of  proofs  iendcd  to  inTolre  the  auc- 
tioneers in  distress  and  difficulty.  He  was 
sure  if  the  Bill  passed  that  any  auctioneer 
in  a  respectable  employmetit  would  hesi- 
tate to  continue  bis  profession  any  longer, 
and  all  who  bad  estates  to  sell  would 
hesitate  to  offer  them  op  to  sale.  He  could 
almost  name  the  person  who  framed  this 
measure — he  was  some  eentleman  very 
assiduous  aboat  the  Board  of  Excise,  but 


he  apprehended  that  persons  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  collecting  revenae  paid  little 
attention  to  the  sources  of  iu  prosperity, 
and  the  consequence  was,  when  they  pro- 
ceeded to  legislate,  their  measures  might 
be  productive  of  embarrassment  and  mis- 
chief.   The  ministers  ought  to  pass  that 
part  of  the  Bill  which  remedied  the  evils 
arising  from  mock  auctions,  and  postpone 
the  part  relating  to  resident  auctioneers 
till  all  the  parties  had  leisure  to  consider 
it  and  come  to  some  proper  determination. 
Mr.  Lqckkan  apprehended  that  the  mea- 
sure interfered  too  far  with  the  transfer  of 
property,  ^nd  might  be  exceedingly  inju- 
rious to  the  stamp  and  consideration  duties. 
The  bonds  proposed  to  be  entered  into 
were  an  incumbrance  upon  property,  and 
would  have  the  efiect  of  charging  the  land 
to  a  considerable  amount.     Did  they  ex- 
pect that  trustees  would  give  bonds  that 
would  encumber  the  lands  of  others  which 
they  were  appointed  to  protect?  The  mea- 
sure originated  in  a  desire  to  reireve  the 
fair  trader  from  the  evil  operation  of  the 
mdck  auctions,  and  it  appeared  highly  im- 
proper to  engraft  something  on  the  Bill  of 
a  very  different  nature  and  principle.   Let 
them  have  a  Bill  for  the  protection  of  the 
fkir  trader,  and  then  let  them  have  a  sepa- 
rate Bill  for  imposing  an  additional  duty 
on  him,  but  do  not  couple  such  dissonant 
propositions  together.    Besides,  he  appre- 
hended that  hawkers  and  pedlars,  again^ 
whom  appeared  no  clause  in  the  Bill, 
would  be  enabled  to  become  formidable 
rivals  to  the  legitimate  traders.      From 
every  circumstance  he  really  thought  the 
hon.  gentleman  might  be  induced  to  ac- 
quiesce In  the  proposal  for  the  postpoue* 
ment  of  t^e  measure  to  atoother  session. 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkins  said,  that  a  large 
body  of  respectable  auctioneers  of  the  city 
of  London  h^d  waited  on  him  in  the  ihom- 
ing  and  gave  him  to  understand,  that  if 
the  Bill  passed  the  HoUse  their  business 
would  be  annihilated. 

Mr.  ^Am'/oR  dechred  that  the  measure 
liad  grown  out  of  applications '  and  sug- 
gesttons  made  to  the  Treasury,  and  from 
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the  n^oment  that  it  originated  he  had  m 
contemplation  both  the  legitimate  and 
itinerant  auctioneers,  he  never  dreamed 
of  availing  himself  of  a  popular  measure 
to  introduce  by  way  of  appendage,  one 
that  was  unpopular. 

Mr.  PranMand  LmoiB  maintained  that 
the  Bill  interfered  most  essentially  with 
the  transfer  of  landed  property,  which 
I  was  already  sufficiently  encumbered.    It 


became  the  duty  of  the  House  to  remove 
rather  than  create  impedimcfnt  of  transfer, 
and  nothing  tended  so  much  to  retard  the 
improvement  of  land  as  the  difficulty  he 
had  mentioned.  The  Bill  would  increas^t 
to  an  enormous  degree  the  difficulty  of 
selling  lands*  by  auction,  and  at  present 
there  were  scarcely  any  other  ibode  of 
getting  a  purchaser.  A  measure  of  a  ma^ 
nitude  so  serious  deserved  further  conside- 
ration ;  auctions  were  of  public  benefit^ 
for  through  their  means  people  fomd  an 
outlet  to  their  accumulated  quantities  uf 
goods  which  could  not  be  got  rid  of  i^ 
the  common  way.  The  difficulties  of  the  . 
times  occasioned  these  mock  auctions,  and 
with  returning  prosperity  they  would  die 
away  of  their  own  accord.  He  condudei 
by  movmg,  as  an  amendment  to  the  mo- 
tion, '« That  the  Report  should  be  takeii 
hito  further  consideration  on  thtstiay  thie^ 
months/' 

Mr.  Whanm  expressed  his  aarprise  it 
a  motion  for  which  he  could  not  be  at  all 
prepared.  If  the  hon.  gentleman  objected 
to  one  clause,  against  which  alone  any 
objection  had  been  urged,  he  might  pro- 
pose on  Monday  to  omit  the  clause;  bet 
to  propose  the  emire  rejection  of  the  1^1; 
did  really  strike  htm  with  astonishment. 
It  was,  indeed,  taking  him  unawares,  lor 
bad  he  expected  such  a  motion  he  sheoid 
have  taken  occasion  to  enter  into  details, 
and  to  urge  the  various  reasons  which  m* 
doced  tfa^  preparation  of  this  measure. 
As  totnock  auctions  and  itinerant  auctimis, 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  ihey  were  not  prodoctire  of 
great  evil.  In  fact,  n6t  only  a  fraud  was 
committed  upon  those  poor  innocent  peo- 
ple who  were  induced  to  buy  at  such 
auctions,  but  a  great  encouragement  was 
given  to  robbery,  by  the  quick  and  easy 
means  which  these  auctions  afforded  for 
disposing  of  stolen  goods.  A  case  faad^ 
indeed,  cdVUe  to  his  knowledge  which  it- 
lustjrated  the  fact-^a  gentlemto  having 
been  arrested  in  London,  and  takeii  to 
Bow-street  upon  the  Charge  of  stealdtig  a 
case  of  pistdls  fouttd  in  bis lodghigs,  ifhM 
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pistoU  wece  stolen  from  ^  nobleman  in 
town,  wbo3e  bouse  bad  been  burglariously 
entered  some  time  before.  But  tbe  gen* 
ilen^m  arrested  bad>  it  turned  out,  bought 
Ibe  pistols  at  one  of  these  mock  auctions 
at  Lynn,  in  Norfolk.  Many  sucb  sales, 
however,  were,  no  doubt,  made  at  sucb 
auctions,  and  that  ijras  among  the  reasons 
wfaicb  suggea^ted  the  necessity  of  this  part 
of  tbe  Bill,  to  which  be  trusted  tbe  boo. 
gentlemaji  would  not  seriously  object; 
and  as  to  tbe  part  which  the  bon.  gentle- 
man opposed,  a  proposition  to  rescind  it, 
woald,  he  submitted,  come  before  the 
House  with  much  more  propriety  on  Mon- 
4ay  pext. 

.  Mr.  Huakiaon  suggested  tbe  propriety 
of  gifing  a  pledge  not  to  press  the  objec- 
tionable part  of  tbe  Bill  on  Monday,  nor 
on^il  tbe  next  session;  and  in  that  case 
be  presumed  that  the  bon.  gentleman  on 
Ihe  other  side  would  have  no  objection  to 
withdraw  bis  amendijsent.  But  even  should 
the  amendment  be  carried,  no  public  in- 
conTenience  could  follow,  because  that 
part  of  tbe  Bill  which  referred  to  mock 
auctions,  might  be  again  brought  forward 
in  a  separate  Bill.- 

Tbe  Chanceilorqfik^  Exchequer  admired, 
that  he  himself  felt  ^ome  of  tbe  objections 
urged  against  the  part  of  the  Bill  particu- 
larly alluded  to  by  the  bon.^  gentleman 
who  had  jcwt  sat  down,  and  by  other  mem- 
bers also.  He  intended  therefore  to  pro- 
pose on  Monday  certain  modifications  of 
the  measure,  but  be  felt  it  his  duty  to  per- 
sist in  supporting  the  principle  of  tbe  first 
clause,  with  which  bis  otijections  were 
coanepted. 

Mr.  Prem<m$ie  was  of  opinion,  that  as 
ao  many  gentlemen  declared  their  inability 
CO  attend  on  Monday,  and  as  the  Chan- 
cellor of  tbe  Exchequer  expressed  bis  de- 
termination to  persist  in  the  principle  ob- 
jected to,  it  would  be  advisable  to  come 
to  a  decision  that  evening,  and  therefore 
he  should  support  the  amendment.  lu- 
ileed>  the  question  was  so  important,  af- 
fecting as  it  did  all  the  landed  interest  of 
the  country,  considering  that  no  less  than 
landed  property  to  the  amount  of  five  mil- 
lions .was  anaoally  disposed  of  by  auction, 
and  that  tbe  auction  duty  exceeded 
380,000/.  a  ye^r,  that  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  disposing  of  a  measure  that  mate- 
rially endangered  such  extensrve  interest. 

Sir  C  Burrell  supported  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Proiherofi  disapproved  of  that  part 
of  the  ]3ill  which  referred  to  the  sale  of 
landed  property,  but  i|?ished  the  part  re- 
lating to  mock-auctiona  to  pass  into  law> 


Mr.  Wj/nn  spoke  against  the  auction 
duty  upoi|  land  altogether,  thinking  that 
the  whole  duty  should  be  imposed  upon 
the  conveyance,  which  would  serve  much 
to  simplify  business.  Under  the  provi* 
sions  of  this  Bill  be  thought  that  great  liti- 
gation, with  some  difficulty  in  making  out 
titles,  was  too  likely  to  arise,  and  for  this, 
with  other  reasons  already  stated,  he 
should  vote  for  the  amendment 

Mr.  Frankland  Lewis  conceiving  that 
every  day  must  be  calculated  to  take 
away  from  tbe  number  of  those  who  were 
at  present  disposed  to  join  with  him  in  op- 
posing the  present  Bill,  at  least  in  tbe  ob- 
jectionable features  already  pointed  out; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  tbe  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  declined  giving  any  as- 
surance that  he  should  not  push  this  part 
of  the  measure,  on  the  contrary,  that  he 
adhered  to  tbe  principle  of  it,  be  must 
press  his  motion. 

Mr.  Wharton  said,  tbe  clause  now  ob« 
jected  to  was  an  original  part  of  tbe  pre- 
sent measure.  " 

Mr.  IMiktm  thought  tbe  measure  in 
many  parts  objectionable,  and  that  it  waa 
incumbent  on  every  landed  proprietor  to 
stay  in  town  ^nd  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Whiibnad  hoped  the  right  bon. 
gentleman  would  consent  to  the  delay  pro* 
posed.  The  Cbancellpr  of  tbe  Exchequer, 
oe  was  convinced,  had  been  ignorant  of 
the  contents  of  tbe  clause  in  question,  till 
he  had  come  into  the  House  that  night* 
He  observed  the  right  bon.  gentleman, 
and  marked  his  surprise  while  be  was  read- 
ing tbe  clause ;  and  hoped,  as  gentlemen 
were  about  immediately  to  leave  town, 
tbe  right  bon.  geptleman  would  either 
withdraw  tbe  Bill  intirely,  or  woujd  divide 
it  into  two,  throwing  aside  that  part  of  it 
which  bad  been  represented,  and  be  be- 
lieved justly,  would  in  its  effects  be  so  de- 
structive both  tQ  tbe  revenue  and  to  tbe 
landed  interest. 

Mr.  WortUy  was  against  the  clause  ob- 
jected to. 

^r.  Alderman  Atkins  should  vote'  for 
gomg  into  tbe  commiUee,  though  be  did 
not  say  he  should  vote  for  the  clause  in 
question. 

Tbe  Chancellor, qf  the  Exchequer,  seeing 
the  sense  of  the  House  to  be  against  the 
measure,  agreed  to  put  it  off. 

Mr.  CroocA  remonstrated  against  tbe 
postponement  of  that  part  of  tbe  Bill 
which  went  to  suppress  mock  auctions.  ' 
By  pursuing  a  middle  course,  be  thought 
the  Bill  might  be  made  palatable  and  s^- 
viceable  to  all  parties. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Eichltqutr  was  uh- 
\viiling  io  separate  the  proTisions  which 
regarded  the  fair  tn^der,  from  those  which 
concerned  the  revenae. 

Sir  James  Shaw  entreated  his  right  hon. 
friend  to  reconsider  the  matter,  and  not 
by  abandoning  the  Bill,  to  subject  the  fair 
trader  to  a  continuance  of  those  disadran- 
tages  under  which  he  now  laboured. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Ei^chequer  said, 
after  what  he  bad  now  heard  from  the 
House,  he  must  persevere  in  his  motion 
for  going  into  committee  on  this  Bill  on 
Monday. 

Mr.  Nuskisson  was  aware,  that  this  was 
not  the  first  Bill,  containing  disagreeable 
clauses,  which  the  Hou$e  had  been  forced 
to  adopt,  lest  they  should  lose  the  bene- 
fits expected  from  the  general  enactments 
of  the  Bill. 

Sir  fV,  Curtis  conceived  the  evil  sought 
to  be  checked  by  the  Bill  to  be  so  great, 
that  he  hoped  it  should  not  be  lost  with- 
out a  vote.  He  hoped  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman would  agree  to  divide  it  into  twb. 

The  question  for  the  House  going  into 
the  Committee  on  the  Bill,  on  Monday, 
was  then  put  and  negatived  without  a 
division  ;  and  the  Bill  was  ordered  to  be 
committed  this  day  three  months. 

East  India  Company's  Chaeter  Bill.] 
Lord  Castlereagh  having  moved  that  the 
House  should  resume  in  a  Committee  the 
consideration  of  the  Bill,  th^  Speaker  left 
the  chair,  and  the  Committee  proceeded 
to  the  discussion  of  the  remaining  clauses. 
His  lordship  called  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  the  clause  which  related  to 
the  appropriation  of  the  East  India  Com* 

Sany's  tbnds.  That  clause,  he  observed, 
ad  been  Very  generally  misunderstood. 
It  certainly  was  not  the  design  of  the 
framers  of  the  Bill  to  take  out  of  the  Com- 
pany's  hands  the  application  of  any  funds 
which  they  were  in  legal  possession  of, 
and  which  they  might  dispose  of  to  the 
general  advantage  of  the  proprietors. 
The  great  object  in  view  was,  to  draw 
more  clearly  than  it  at  present  existed, 
and  to  ascertain  with  all  possible  precision, 
a  distinct  line  between  the  territorial  and 
commercial  transactions  of  the  Company. 
It  was  fair,  and  hi  every  respect  reason- 
able, that  the  Company,  when  paying  in 
Europe  for  the  expenditure  occasioned  by 
political  affairs  in  Asia,  should  be  enabled 
to  meet  the  calls  thus  made  upon  them  ; 
find  they  might,  in  that  case^  be  obliged 
tQ  draw  the  money  requisite  for  stich  exi- 


gencies from  tbeir  commercial  rerettne. 
This,  of  coarse,  coald  be  easily  effected, 
'by  carrying  to  the  next  jrear  the  ezce» 
of  payments,  if  any  happened,  and  by 
making  the  deductions  which  might  be 
necessary;     With  respect  to  bills  of  ex- 
change which  were  or  might  be  payable 
for  commercial  transactions,  it  appeared 
perfectly  consistent  that  they  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  commercial  foods.     He 
did  not  approve  of  the  principle  by  wbick 
the  dividends  of  the  Company  were  set- 
tled at  I0|  per  cent. ;  but  the  best  gawd 
fur  securing  that  per  centage,  was  to  pre- 
vent  the  political  from  pressing  upon  the 
commercial  expenditure*     When  be  al- 
luded to  the  per  centage  of  I  Of,  he  meant 
that  in  the  true  sense  of  commercial  spe- 
culation,  and .  the   general  spirit   of  the 
country  for  trade,^  it  would  be  aliogedier 
absurd  to  call  upon  the  legislature  to  coun- 
tenance   any  proposition  for  fixing  the 
dividends  at  that  rate.     If  such  a  proposi- 
tion were  entertained,  it  would  evidently 
tend  to  pledge  the  legislature  to  any  idle 
and  improvident  system  which  tbe  Com^ 
pany  might  adopt,  for  it  would  be  always 
a  settled  point  that  the  proprietors  shoukl 
receive  their  dividends  of  10|  per  cent. 
The  noble  lord  concluded,  by  stating  that 
he  should  move   clauses    for    distinctly 
dividing,  according  to  certain  regulations, 
the  territorial  and  commercial   funds  of 
the  Company,  allowing  at  the  same  time 
to  them  every  facility,  consistent  with  the 
general   interests  of  the  empire,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  their  political  system,  and 
their  trading  concerns. 

Mr.  Tiemty  had  one  question  to  ask, 
supposing  after  payment  of  the  diTidend, 
the  commercial  profits  should  not  be  se^ 
ficjentto  discharge  the  territorial  engage- 
ments, from  what  fund  were  such  engage- 
ments  to  be  paid  ? 

Lord  Castlereagh  said,  the  funds  in  India 
would  be  sufficient  to  discharge  tbe  en- 
gagements there.  He  presumed  tbe 
Company  would  not  be  inclined  to  hold 
out  that  there  were  not  funds  in  India  suf- 
ficient to  pay  the  debts  in  India. 

Mr.  R,  Smith  was  afraid  that  this  fond 
might  be  absorbed  by  wars  in  India. 

Mr.  i^o^ififon  objected  to  the  commer- 
cial fand  being  subject  to  the  appropriation 
by  tbe  Board  of'  Controul,  being  in  that 
manner  liable  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  territorial  engagements. 

Lord  CoMtlereugh  replied,  that  he  did  not 
think  the  hon.  member  bad  argued  the 
question  very  solidly,  for  it  .waa  one  of 
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cqnityi  as  to  the  taking  the  whole  of  the 
Ainds,  and  not  founded  apon  a  distinction 
of  territorial  and  commercial  fonds. 

Mr.  Tiemgr  flupported  the  Tiews  of  the 
lion,  member  (Mr.  Robinson).  He  was 
not  prepared  to  suggest  what  kind  of 
remedy  the  case  required;  but  he  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  some -remedy 
ought  to  be  provided.  He  wished  that 
the  Company  should  be  secured  from  the 
necessity  of  occasional  applications  to 
parliament  for  relief;  and  he  thought  that 
their  surplus  revenue  should  be  appro- 
priated in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  the  divi- 
dend to  the  bend-holder  and  proprietor, 
and  to  enable  the  Company  to  meet  their 
territorial  engagements  by  supplying  the 
deficit  of  one  year  from  the  excess  of 
another. 

•  Mr,  C' Grant,  sen.  argued  on  the  same 
side. 

•  Lord  Coitkreagh  denied  that  the  com- 
mercial profits  of  the  Company  were  to 
be  applied  solely  to  transactions  in  which 
their  interest  ,was  concerned,  and  con- 
tended, that  the  public  had  an  interest 
created  by  the  boon  of  the  China  trade 
granted  to  the  Company,  in  the  profits  of 
that  trade.  Those  profits  were  not  to  be 
given  the  Company  as  commercial  pro- 
its,  but  were  reserved  as  applicable  to 
general  purposes  of  the  government  of 
India,  and  in  the  management  of  which 
government  and  the  public  had  an  un- 
doubted interest. 

Mr.  Ticme^  wished  to  obtain  from  the 
noble  lord  a  distinct  avowal  of  what  was 
to  be  the  appropriation  of  the  Company's 
surplus  revenue. 

Lord  CoitUreagh  said,  it  was  not  judi* 
cious  in  the  Company  to  claim  aid  for  a 
case  which  had  never  been  exemplified : 
^tz.  when  the  China  and  India  trade 
should  not  produce  a  sufficiency  to  pay 
the  dividend.  The  China  trade,  too,  could 
not  with  propriety  be  termed  the  property 
of  the  Company.  The  Company  would 
not,  by  the  clause  as  it  stood,  be  burthened 
by  the  bills  of  exchange. 

Mr.  Tierney  said,  the  Company  only 
claimed  that  if  2Q  years  profit  amounted 
to  20  years  dividend,  they  should  not  be 
deprived  of  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
deficiency  of  any  one  particular  year. 

Mr.  P.  Moore  said  the  Company  would 
be  in  a  worse  state  than  beibre,  their  com' 
niercial  afiairs  being  subjected  to  the  su- 
perintendance  of  government. 

Mr.  jR.  Smith  intimated  his  intention  to 
propose  several  clauses, — when  lord  Cas- 
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tlereagh  should  bring  on  his  propositions 
concerning  the  Appropriation  of  the  com- 
mercial and  territorial  revenues, — to  lay 
aside  a  modicum  for  founding  schools  for 
the  literature  of  the  natives,  wherein  they 
should  be  themselves  the  teachers ;.  and 
for  communicating  the  sciei^es  to  them 
through  the  medium  of  Europeans. 

Mr.  Fawcett  proposed  a  regulation  by 
which  the  Company  were  to  keep  separate 
their  commercial  accounts,  which,  after 
some  conversation,  was  withdrawn.  Se- 
veral other  clauses  were  passed,  after  ob- 
servations from  different  members. 

On  the  clause  for  providing  that  20|p00 
of  the  King's  troops  should  be  maintained 
in  India  at  the  expence  of  the  Company, 

Mr.  R,  Thornton  objected  to  the  clause, 
as  being  a  larger  number  than  was  hither* 
to  authorised  by  law  to  be  employed. 

Lord  Castlereagh  observed,  that  although 
a  much  smaller  number  had  been  stated  in 
the  last  act,  yet  it  was  found,  in  point  0;f 
fact,  that  many  more  troops  were  necessary 
there  than  was  calculated  upon  at  that 
time,  and  that  the  number  employed  was 
above  20,000  men:  It  would  not  now.  be 
argued,  that  India  was  not  able  to  main- 
tarn  her  own  military  establishment ;  and 
without,  at  least,  20,000  troops  being  em- 
ployed there,  no  reasonable  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  the  security  of  our 
Eastern  empire.  It  most  be  recollected 
that  our  territory  in  the  East  had  nearly 
trebled  since  1795,  and  that  an  increased 
military  establishment  became  necessary. 

Mr.  A,  Hohinaon  fished  the  number  of 
the  regiments  to  be  employed  there,  with  • 
the  complement  of  each  regiment,  to  be 
specified,  as  he  conceived  that  the  Com- 
pany were  now  paying  for  16  regiments, 
when  they  ought  only  to  pay  for  12. 

Mr.  TUmey  thought  it  evident,  that  if 
the  Company  were  obliged  to  pay  for 
20,000  men,  they  had  a  right  to  ask,  that 
to  diminish  the  expence  as  much  as  possi- 
ble, this  force  should  be  divided  into  as 
few  regiments  as  possible,  ^hich  should  be 
kept  up  complete. 

Lord  Coitlereagh  thought  the  Company 
had  no  right  to  ask  of  the  state  to  do  that 
for  them  which  they  could  not  do  for 
themselves.  It  was  the  wish  of  govern- 
ment to  have  the  regiments  at  home  as 
complete  as  possible,  but  it  was  not  possi- 
ble to  keep  them  all  complete.  It  was, 
however,  the  constant  practice  to  send  to 
India  the  regimenu  that  were  the  fullest; 
and  it  was  often  found  difficult  to  find  a 
regiment  full  enough  to  send  to  India. 
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Etui  hik  Compo$i^i  4fitk*. 


[IMO 


Mr.  A.  Bobmam  obaenred  thttait  regi- 
meiit  in  lodia  was  a  sUuatioo  of  greal 
.patronage  aai  profit  to  the  colooeU  tbere 
was  an  imerest  which  migbi  be  made  for 
hafiog  a  great  nomber  of  regimeBta  ai* 
Mionffh  in  an  incomplete  state. 

After  a  protracted  conTertation^  the 
clauAe  was  finally  agreed  to.  It  was  agreed, 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  RobinaoBt  ^bat  a  list 
of  all  the  pensions  granted  by  the  Court 
of  Directors  should  be  laid  bemre  pulia* 
ment.  The  clause  (bat  the  bishop  and 
archdeacons  sbouki  not  engage  in  trade, 
was,  on  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  expunged  as  implying  a 
reproach  on  tne  clergy. 

Mr.  W.  Dundoi  stated,  that  the  majority 
of  the  Briti'ih,  resident  in  India,  were 
Scotch ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  tbere 
being  noTchurch  of  their  religious  persua* 
■ion  in  India,  they  were  preTcnted  from 
attending  divine  service.  He  therefore 
wished  that  a  clergyman  of  that  persua^ 
tion  should  be  sent  out  to  each  presidency, 
with  moderate  salaries  asaigned  them. 

Lord  CastUreagk  said,  hir  right  hon. 
friend  was  only  feeling  his  ground ;  but 
ahould  he  succeed  on  the  darrow  ground 
on  which  he  wept  at  present,  a  principle  of 
great  importance  would  be  established — 
that  when  an  establishment  should  be 
made  in  any  of  the  settlements  for  the 
church  of  England,  one  roust  also  be 
made  for  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  and  the 
kirk  of  Scotland  must  necessarily  be  esta* 
blished  in  all  its  dependencies. 

Several  other  gentlemen  rose  to  express 
their  opinions  on  this  subject,  but  on  Mr. 
Lushington  remarking  that  it  was  irregular 
toi  discuss  the  question,  as  the  right  hon. 
member  had  made  no  distinct  proposal, 
the  subject  was  dropped. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  then  proposed  two  or 
three  clauses  relative  to  the  appropriation 
of  a  sum  of  money  for  the  promotion  of 
native  literature  in  the  Esst,  for  the  en- 
couragement of  sciences  among  the  natives, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  a  native  col- 
lege or  colleges. 

Mr.  Qrani,  sen.  though  friendly  to  the 
encouragement  of  literature  and  science, 
conceived  that  it  was  going  too  Air  to 
establish  a  college  for  the  continuation 
of  native  prejudices  and  errors ;  in  fact,  to 
institute  a  Mahometan  college  for  tbe 
Mahometan  religion. 

Lord  Ciui^erei^A  professed  himself  friend- 
ly to  the  principle  of  the  clauses,  though 
he  thought  there  might  be  some  ot^ectic^ 
to  tbe  oietbod  of  carrying  it  into  effect, 
t 


Tho  daiiaos  were  thoo  veceiTed,  wiib  aa 
twderataadiog  thai  they  thoald  bo  debated 
OQ  the  Report. 

Mr.  W.  DtmSu  then  proposed  a  claose 
for  tho  appointment  of  three  Scoicb  cler- 
gymen, oBo  at  each  presidency,  with  a 
salary  of  1,000/.  per  annwii  each. 

Mr.  IV.  Smiih  thought  the  House  wonU 
act  iaconsiftently,  if  it  adopted  the  last 
claoao  and  rejected  this. 

Lard  Catikreagh  insisted  that  the  H^Hise 
had  Bot  adopted  the  last  clause  except  for 
discussion,  and  that  they  appeared  disin- 
clined to  ihia. 

Mr«  Homer  meintained  that  the  church 
of  Scotland  was  as  much  a  national  esu- 
bbshment  as  the  church  of  England  r  ^t^d 
odless  it  was  agreed,  that  India  belonged 
to  England  and  not  to  tbe  United  King- 
dom, all  those  motives  of  decency,  dig- 
nity, and  decorum,  which  applied  iu  sop- 
port  of  a  church  establishment,  went  also 
to  favour  the  support  of  tbe  Presbyteriaa 
church,  especially  as  it  had  been  stated 
that  the  Scotch  in  India  exceeded  the 
English  by  two  to  one. 

I'he  ChanceUar  qf  the  Exchequer  thought 
the  argument  went  too  far:  it  went  le 
say  that  wherever  there  was  an  establish- 
ment for  the  Church,  there  should  be  oae 
also  for  the  Presbytery. 

Mr.  Grcjil,  sen.  thought  the  clause 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  Piniay  supported  the  clause* 

A  division  then  took  place. 

For  the  Clause        -        -         -    1 8 
Against  it       -        -         -         -    20 
Majority  against  it  -        -    <— 2 

The  different  clauses  having  been  gone 
through,  the  chairman  obuioed  leave  to 
report  the  Bill  with  the  amendmenu  to 
the  House.  The  Report  was  then  brought 
up  and  ordered  to  be  taken  into  CurLhercoQ* 
sideration  on  Monday. 

HOUSE   OF   LORDS. 

Mondajf,  July  5. 
East  India  Company's  Affairs.]  The 
Earl  of  Lauderdale  was  defiroms  to  know 
whether  ministers  thought  that  they  coold 
in  common  decency  press  forward  the 
India  Bill  this  sessioa,  when  within  the 
last  eight  days  provisionf  had  been  intro- 
duced into  it,  totally  altering  the  nature  of 
the  Resolutions  which  had  been  before 
that  House.  Ife  particularly  alluded  to 
the  provision  by  which  the  Company 
were  to.be  allowed  to  take  for  their  India 
investment,  u  nqcfa  of  the  terdtoriri  re* 
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▼enae  In  India  es^oaVd  amoant  to  a  sum 
eqnal  to  what  they  bad  adranced^  in  ^hts 
country  in  the  antecedent  year.  In  pay- 
ment of  the  Indian  territorial  debt.  This 
sum  was  to  l>e  app1ie<l  to  tbeir  commercial 
inv<estment,  witfaoot  regard  to  the  state  of 
the  markets^  or  the  demand  for  commodi- 
ties, and  woold  be  equally  ruinous  to  tbe 
Company,  and  to  the  private  trader.  A 
ndore  extraordinary  provision  never  was 
beard  of;  and  if  it  were  insisted  upon,  he 
would  t>ppose  the  Bill  in  every  stage.  It 
was  a  perfect  farce  to  sav  that  tbe  Ref- 
lations bad  been  already  before  them, 
when  they  were  to  have  a  Bill  of  %  quite 
difierent  nature. 

Tbe  Earl  x>f  Buckingkamhm  said,  thai 
neither  ministers  noV  parliament,  were  by 
tbe  adoption  of  the  ResMutioBs,  precluded 
from  making;  whatever  alterations  might 
appear  proper  and  necessary.  The  Bill, 
at  any  rate,  was  not  now  before  them ;  and 
he  admitted  that  it  would,  perhaps,  be 
itttproper,  at  all  events  and  under  all  cir- 
cnmstances,  to  apply  to  the  Indian  invest- 
ment sums  equal  to  those  advanced  here  in 
payment  of  the  territorial  debt ;  but  that 
woold  be  matter  for  after-consideratton. 

Tbe  Earl  of  Lauderdak  still  insisted  that 
1^  private  trader  wouhi  te  injured,  and 
that  the  Company  wouid  suffer  by  over- 
loading the  China  market,  or  inundating 
this  country  with  Chinese  goods.  He 
Ihooght  it  disrespectful  to  the  House  to 
urge  forward  these  important  provisions 
without  the  possibility  of  giving  them  due 
attention  ahd  consideration. 

Mr.  Palher^s  Per  Cbmtage  Bitx.] 
The  Earl  of  Liverpool  adverted  to  the  B?li 
before  the  House,  relative  to  Mr.  Palmer's 
claims,  observing  that  he  had  always  ap- 
posed those  claims,  as  put  forth  on  ihe 
ground  of  right.  He  woold  not,  however, 
•ay  what  reward  the  crown  might  be  dis- 
posed to  bestow  on  Mr.  Palmer,  for  the 
lervice  whicft  he  had  undoubtedly  ren- 
dered ;  but,  under  these  circumstances, 
ahould  move  to  postpone^  tbe  second  read-* 
ing  of  the  Bill  for  three  months. 

The  Earl  of  LauderdaU  said  be  had  also 
always  opposed  this  claim,  conceiving  that 
Mr.  Palmer  bad  no  right  to  the  remune- 
ration he  asked.  Mr.  Palmer,  however, 
had  certainly  rendered  some  service  in 
point  of  expedition  in  travelling,  and  ce- 
leffty  in  tbe  conveyance  of  letters,  and  it 
might  be  for  the  consideration  of  the 
crown  what  reward  should  be  given  to  him 
f^r  that  feerticf , 


Tbe  second  reading  of  the  Bill  'wa9 
postponed  for  three  months. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

Monday,  July  5. 
Lord   Cochrane's  Resolution  rblA" 

TIVE     TO     THE     StATB     OF     TBE     NaVY.] 

Lord  Cochfwte  roso  pursuant  to  notice,  to^ 
bring  forward  bis  motion,  ibr  increasing^ 
tbe  remuneration  end  limiting  the  service 
of  seamen.  He  thought  it  was  bis  duty  to 
lay  before  the  House,  the  reasons  why  our 
seamen  preferred  the  merdiant  formgn 
service,  to  that  of  their  oWn  country,  to 
enter  which  they  discovered  a  Tory  great  ' 
reluctance.  The  (acts  by  which  he  meant 
to  prove  this,  he  had  compressed  into  one 
Resolution,  as  he  was  anxious  that  when 
the  members  of  that  House  retired  from 
their  parliamentary  duties,  they  might 
consider  these  facts  at  their  leisure,  imd 
satisfy  themselves  of  the  correctness  of 
tbe  statement,  in  order  that  when  they 
met  again,  they  might  have  no  hesitation 
In  adopting  some  propositions,  the  object 
of  which  would  be  the  redress  of  those 
grieTances  which  vrere  the  subject  of  it; 
As  he  did  not  conceive  that  any  ob^ectbn 
could  be  made  to  the  mode  of  proceeding 
he  had  adopted,  he  would  not  occupy  tbe 
time  of  the  House  any  longer  than  by 
reading  tbe  Resolution.  The  noble  lord 
then  read  tbe  following  Resolution  :    < 

"That  the  honour  of  his  Majesty's 
crown,  the  glory  and  safety  of  the  cooa-: 
try,  do,  in  a  great  degree,  depend  on  tbe 
maintenance,  especially  in  tim^  of  war,  of 
an  efficient  naval  establishment : 

"  That,  during  the  late  and  present  war 
with  France,  splendid  victories  have  been 
gained  by  his  Majesty's  fleets  and  vessels 
of  war  over  a  vast  superiority  in  the  num- 
ber of  guns  and  men,  and  in  the  weight  4)f 
metal : 

**  That  these  victories,  thus  obtained, 
were  acquired  by  the  skill  and  intrepidity 
of  the  officers,  and  by  the  energy,  zeal, 
and  valour  of  the  crews : 

*'  That,  during  the  present  war  with  the 
United  States  of  America,  his  Majesty'a 
naval  service  has,  in  several  instances,  exw 
perienced  defeat,  in  a  manner  and  to  a 
degree  unexpected  by  this  House,  by  the 
Admiralty,  and  by  the  country  at  large : 

''That  the  cause  of  this  lamentable 
effect  is  not  any  superiority  possessed  by 
the  enemy  either  m  skill  or  valour,  nor 
tbe  well-known  difference  ip  the  weight  of 
metal/ which  beretofore  baa  been  daeme4 
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unimportant ;  but  arises  chiefly, from  the 
decayed  and  heartless  state  of  the  crews 
of  his  Majesty's*  ships  of  war,  compared 
with  their  former  energjr  and  zeal,  and 
compared,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
freshness  and  rigour  of  the  crews  of  the 
enemy : 

''That  it  u  an  indisputable  fact,  that 
long  and  ontimited  corifinement  to  a  ship, 
as  well  as  to  any  other  particular  spot,  and 
especially  when  accompanied  with  the 
diet  necessarily  that  of  ships  of  war>  and  a 
depriration  of  the  usual  recreations  of 
man,  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  rapid  decay 
of  the  physical  powers,  the  natural  parent, 
in  such  cases,  ot  despondency  of  mind  : 

*'  That  the  late  and  present  war  against 
France  (including  a  short  interval  of 
peace,  in  which  the  navy  was  not  paid 
off,)  have  lasted  upward  of  twenty  years, 
and  that  a  new  naval  war  has  recently 
commenced : 

"  That  the  duration  of  the  term  of  ser- 
vice in  his  Majesty's  navy  is  absolutely 
without  any  limitation ;  and  that  there  is 
DO  mode  provided  for  by  law,  for  the  fair 
and  impartial  discharging  of  men  there- 
from ;  and  that,  according  to  the  present 
practice,  decay,  disease,  incurable  wounds, 
or  death,  can  alone  procure  the  release  of 
any  seaman,  of  whatever  age  or  whatever 
length  of  service: 

''  That  seamen  who  have  become  whol- 
ly unfit  for  active  service,  are,  in  place  of 
being  discharged  and  rewarded  according 
to  their  merits  and  their  suflTeringSj  trans- 
ferred to  ships  on'  harbour  duty,  where 
they  are  placed  under  officers  wholly  un« 
acquainted  with  their  character  and  former 
conduct,  who  have  no  other  means  to  es- 
timate them  but  on  the  scale  of  their  re- 
maining activity  and  bodily  strength; 
where  there* is  no  distinction  made  be- 
tween the  former  petty  officer  and  the 
common  seamen ;  between  youth  and 
age ;  and  where  those  wofn  out  and 
wounded  seamen,  who  have  spent  the  beit 
part  of  their  lives,  or  have  lost  their 
health,  in  the  service  of  their  cpuntry, 
have  to  perform  a  duty  more  laborious 
than  that  of  the  convict  felons  in  the  dock 
yards,  and  with  this  remarkable  distinc* 
tion,  that  the  labours  of  the  latter  have  a 
known  termination : 

"  That,  though  the  seamen  thus  trans- 
ferred and  thus  employed  have  all  been 
invalided,  they  are  permitted  to  re-enter 
•hips  of  war  on  actual  service ;  and  that 
such  is  the  nature  of  the  harbour  duty, 
Ibatmany,  in  order  to  escape  from  it«  do 


Lord  Cod^rane't  RticXnUimi  [ll(A 

so  re-enter,  there  being  no  limitatioB  as 
to  the  number  of  times  of  their  being  in- 
valided, or  that  of  their  re-entering : 
•  "  That  to  obtain  a  discharge  from  the 
navy  by  purchase,  the  sum  of  801.  sterling 
is  required  by  the  Admiralty,  which,  to- 
gether with  other  expenses,  amooots  to 
twenty  times  the  original  bounty,  aiid  is 
equal  to  all  that  a  seaman  can  save»  with 
the  most  rigid  osconomy,  during  the 
average  period  .in  which  he  is  capable  of 
service ;  that  this  sum  is  demanded  alike 
from  men  of  all  ages,  and  of  all  leng^tfas  of 
servitude,  from  those  pensioned  forwoaods, 
and  also  from  those  invalided  for  harbour 
duty ;  thus  converting  the  fiinds  of  Green- 
wich, and  the  reward  of  former  serriGes* 
into  a  means  of  recruiting  the  navy  : 

**  That  such  is  the  horror  which  seamen 
have  of  this  useless  prolongation  of  their 
captivity,  that  those  who  are  able,  in  order 
to  escape  from  it,  actually  return  ioto  the 
hands  of  government  all  those  fruits  of 
their  toil,  which  formerly  they  looked  l» 
as  the  means  of  some  little  comfort  \a 
their  old  age : 

*'  That,  besides  these  capita]  grievaBces^ 
tending  to  perpetuate  the  impress  aenrice, 
there  are  others  worthy  the  serioos  atten- 
tion of  this  House :  that  the  petty  officera 
and  ieamen]on-board  of  hit  Majestjr'sahipa 
and  vessels  of  war,  though  absent  on 
foreign  stations  for  many  years,  recetre  no 
wages  until  their  return  home,  and  are,  <tf 
course,  deprived  of  the  comforts  wtdch 
those  wages,  paid  at  short  intervals,  wonld 
procure  them  ;  that  this  is  now  more  se^ 
verely  felt,  owing  to  the  recent  practice  of 
postponing  declarations  of  war  until  long 
after  the  war  has  been  actually  begun ; 
by  which  means  the  Navy  is  deprived, 
under  the  name  of  Droits,  of  the  first  fruits 
and  greatest  proportion  of  the  prize  money 
to  which  they  have  heretofore  been  enti- 
tled ;  and  thus,  and  by  the  exactions  of 
the  Courts  of  Admiralty,  the  proportion  of 
captures  which  at  last  devolves  to  the 
navy  is  much  too  small  to  produce  those 
effects  which  formerly  were  so  beneficial 
to  the  country  : 

*'  That  while  their  wages  are  withheld 
from  them  abroad,  when  paid  at  home^ 
which,  to  prevent  desertion,  usually  takes 
place  on  the  day  before  they  sail  out  again, 
having  no  opportunity  to  go  on  shore, 
they  are  compelled  to  buy  slops  of  Jews 
on  board,  or  to  receive  them  from  govern* 
ment  at  15  per  cent,  higher  than  their  ac- 
knowledged value;  and  being  paid  ia 
Bank  notes^  they  are  niLturally  indaced  ta 
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exchange  them  for  money  cnrrent  in  other 
countries,  and  which  it  is  notorihas  they 
do  at  ah  enormous  loss : 

"  That  the  recovery  of  the  pay  and 
prize  money  by  the  widows,  children,  or 
relatJTes  of  seamen,  is  rendered  as  difficult 
as  possible ;  and,  finally,  the  regulations 
with  regard  to  passing  of  the  examination 
requisite,  previous  to  ^n  admission  to -the 
benefits  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  subject  the 
disabled  seaman  to  so  many  difficulties, 
and  to  such  long  delays,  that,  in  numerous 
cases,  he  is  compelled  to  beg  his  way  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  boon,  the  amount'of  which, 
even  in  event  of  the  loss  of  both  eyes  or 
both  arms,  does  not  equal  that  of  the  com* 
mon  hoard  wages  of  a  footman. 

"  That  one  of  the  best  and  strongest 
motives  to  meritorious  conduct  in  military 
and  naval  men,  is  the  prospect  of  promo- 
tion, while  such  promotion  is,  at  the  same 
lime,  free,  of  additional  expence  to  the  na- 
tion ;  but  that,  in  the  British  naval  service, 
this  powerful  and  honourable  incitement 
has  ceased  to  exist,  seeing  that  the  means 
of  rewarding  merit  has  been  almost  wholly 
withdrawn  from  naval  commanders  in 
chief,  under  whose  inspection  services  are 
performed  ;  in  fact,  it  is  a  matter  of  perfect 
notoriety,  that  it  has  become  next  to  im- 
possible fer  a  meritorious  si^bordinate 
petty  officer  or  seaman  to  rise  to  the  rank 
of  lieutenant;  that  in  scarcely  any  in- 
stance promotion  or  employment  is  now 
to  be  obtained  in  the  navy,  through  any 
other  means  than  what  is  called  parlia- 
mentary interest^that  is  to  say  the  cor- 
cnptjnnnence  of  boroughs. 

*'  That,  owin^  to  these  causes  chiefly, 
the  crews  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war 
have,  in  general,  become  in  a  very  consi- 
derable degree  worn  out  and  disheartened, 
and  inadequate  to  the  performance,  with 
their  wonted  energy  and  effect,  of  those 
arduous  duties  which  belong  to  the  naval 
aervice ;  and  that  hence  has  arisen,  by 
.  alow  and  imperceptible  degrees,  the  enor* 
mous  augmentation  of  our  ships  and  men, 
while  the  naval  force  of  our  enemies  is 
actually  much  less  ahan  in  former  years. 

''  That,  as  a  remedy  for  this  alarming 
national  evil,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  grievances  of  the  navy,  some  of 
which  only  have  been  recited  above, 
ahould  be  redressed  ;  that  a  limitation  of 
the  duration  of  service  should  be  adopted, 
accompanied  with  the  certainty  of  a  suita- 
ble reward,  not  subject  to  any  of  the  effects 
of  partiality;  and  that  measures  should  be 
taken  to  cause  the  comfortable  situations  in 
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the  ordinary  of  the  dpck- yards,  the  places 
of  porters,  messengers,,  4cc.  &c.  in  and 
about  the  offices  belonging  to  the  sea  ser- 
vice, the  under  wardens  of  the  naval  forests, 
&c.'to  be  bestowed  on  meritorious  decayed 
petty  officers  and  seamen,  instead  of  being, 
as  they  now  generally  are,  the  wages  of 
corruption  in  borough  elections. 

"  That  this  House,  convinced  that  a  de- 
crease of  energy  of  character  cannot  be  , 
compensated  by  an  augmentation  of  the 
number  of  ships,  guns,  and  men,  which  is, 
at  the  same  time,  a  grievous  pecuniary 
burden  to  the  country,  will,  at  an  early 
period  next  session,  institute  an  inquiry 
by  special  committee,  or  otherwise,  into 
the  matters  above  stated,  and  particularly 
with  a  view  to  dispensing  suitable  rewards 
to  seamen  ;  that  they  will  investigate  the 
state  of  the  fund  of  Greenwich  Hospital,* 
and  ascertain  whether  it  is  necessary  to 
apply  the  Droits  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Droits  of  the  Crown,  as  the  natural 
first  means  of  compensation  to  those  who 
have  acquired  them  by  their  valour,  theii^ 
privations,  and  their  suffering^.'' 

Sit  Francis  Bttrdeit  seconded  the  Reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Crokcr  thought,  that  when  the  noble 
lord  had  adopted  his  present  method  of 
proceeding,  and  determined  to  embody 
in  a  series  of  resolutions  all  the  facts  he 
imagined  himself  to  have  collected  to« 
gether,  with  his  reasonings  upon  those 
facts,  he  would  have  acted  only  con- 
sistent with  the  courtesy  of  parliament, 
had  he  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
those  persons  whose  duty  it  might  be  to 
take  part  in  any  discussion  that  might 
arise.  The  hon.  gentleman  said  he  .was 
one  of  those  persons  who  would  have  felt 
themselves  obliged  by  any  inform3tion  the 
noble  lord  might  have  imparted;  but 
though  wanting  any  such,  be  had  come 
unprepared  into  the  House  to  meet  the 
noble  lord's  Resolution,  he  should  be  want- 
ing in  his  duty,  if  he  did  not  state  most 
positively,  that,  excepting  the  tribute  of 
just  praise,  which,  in  the  commencement 
of  his  Resolution,  the  noble  lord  had  paid 
to  the  gallantry  and  heroism  of  our  own 
seamen,  every  other  part  of  it  was  liable 
to  the  charge  of  being  wholly  unfounded 
in  fact,  or  very  much  indeed  exaggerated. 
He  could  wish  that  the^  noble  lord  had 
brought  forward  his  Resolution  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  session,  as  he  did  not 
choose  to  give  that  fair  notice  of  his  inten- 
tions, the  want  of  which  he  had  already 
complained  of.  The  statements  those  Re^* 
^(4B) 
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^okitions  cpntained  were  so  utoniiMit^^ 
troe  it  was  less  astonishing;,  w|ien  coming 
from  the  noble  lord/  than  from  any  other 
per8on;r-btit  still  eren  from  hin^  they 
were  so  astonishing,  thfit  surely  they 
pugbt  not  to  haTO  been  so  suddenly,  and 
with  so  little  preparation,  brouffht  under 
thf  consideration  of  the  )fouse.  There 
W^s  no  one  but  the  Qoble  lord  ^ho  con- 
ceived that  the  disasters,  wl^ich  we  had 
ei^pf  rienced  in  (he  course  of  the  present 
war  with  the  United  States,  were  not  to  be 
attributed  to  a  superior  force  on  the  par^ 
of  the  enemy»  but'  to  a  decay  of  spirit  and 
ardour  in  our  seamen  in  the  defence  of 
Ihehr  country.  Was  the  crew  of  the  Java 
then,  who  had  maintained  so  stubborn  a 
Con(|uest,  disphited  ?  Was  the  crew  of  the 
|^aced<ifnian  disheartened  an^  reduced  by 
hard  usaee  to  imbecility  and  cowardice? 
So  hr  was  thfit  froip  bteing  th^  fac(,  thfit  it 
^as  in  th^  latter  part  Sf  the  action  the 
spirit  of  the  crew  of  the  Maqedonian  wa^ 
niost  conspicuous,  that  the  spirit  of  her 
officers  and  her  lirave  copamander  was 
most,  conspicuous,  and  th^  bravei  cofn- 
mander  and  those  gallant  officers,  whose 
repdtation  h%d  never  been  ^>uctie^  by  (he 
^refith  of  calumny,  before  that  w^ic|i  (la^ 
mt  issued  from  the  lip^  of  the  noble  lord. 
So  little  brol^^n  #as  the  spirit  of  thai 
crew  wbich  the  noble  lord  had  ^escribed 
as  utterly  heartless  and  imbecile,  that  till 
the  very  last  they  met  (he  attacks  of  the 
enemy  yrith  loud  and  repeated  cheers,  and 
those  cheers  were  begun  by  the  woqn^edl 
in  the  cockpit.  An  noi^.  friend  had  just 
Reminded  him  of  a  circumstance  whiph 
had  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  action, 
hi  ^hicl^  ttie  Java  was  unfortunately  cap- 
tufed,  which  he  would  noiy  state  to  the 
Hpuse,  and  which  the  noble  lord  might 
take  if  he  pleased  as  a  further  proof  of  the 
ws^nt  of  spirit  and  energy  of  wh^ch  he  com- 

Slai'ned.  A  ^etty  officer  of  th^  s^ip,  named 
^ohn  Hlnnbold,  one  of  those  dishearten* 
<^d  me^  on  whose  hardships  the  noble 
lord  iiad  dwelt,  ha4  his  arm  carried  away, 
^d  was  ot^trg^d,  ip  consequence,  to.  under- 

«'o  the  operaCioa  of  the  turniquet,  or,  to 
ise  the  simple  language  of  the  gallant 
l^llow  himselC  m  delivered  en  the  court- 
n^artial,  '^  he  went  below  to  have  his  arm 
Dot  to  rights;***  and  having  had  his  aroi^ 
lut  to  rights^  h%yinff  undergone  the  ope- 
ratioA  of  that  dread  falinstrunyent,  he  c^me 
«p  on  deck  immediately,  in  order  to  cheer 
the  boarders  with  his  pipe.  There  was  a 
reiQarkable  instance  of  decayed  spirit, Tor 
the  aoble  lordf  Now.  for  another  fi^ct  on 
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which  the  noble  lord  had  formed  Ws  Rese- 
luiion.  He  bad  stirted  that  seaBien  were 
obliged  to  purchase  their  dbcharge  by  no 
less  a  sum  than  ^pl.,  no  matter  what  was 
the  condition  of  the  individual,  eld  or 
young,  in6rm  or  healthy.  Now,  he  had 
to  state  most  positively  that  this  was  not 
the  case.  The  sum  specified  night,  in« 
deed,  be  required  from  able  seamen,  who 
wished  fV>r  their  discharge ;  but  the  sum 
of  40/.  bnly  was  required  firom  fmiinary 
seamen ;  from  ordinary  seamen  trad sfbrred 
to  harbour  duty,  only  SO/. ;  from  pemons 
who  were  originally  landsmen,  not  mere 
than  20/L  And  he  had  to  state  fbrther, 
that  many  persons  transferred  to  harbour- 
duty,  and  considered  unfit  for  serrice, 
were  discharged  without  any  consideration 
whatsoever.  The  noble  lord  had  stated 
formerly  in  the  House,  the  case  of  a  har- 
bour-duty man  who  had  been  obliged  to 
pay  80/.  for  his  4'ischarge.  Wbea  the 
noble  Ion)  had  thought  pr9per  to  make 
that  statement,  he  had  answered  m  his 
pl^ce  that  he  oeuld  i^ot  take  upon  htm  le^ 
^uch  for  the  individual  case,  but  he  had 
also  stated,  that  if  the  hardship  had  ee- 
curred,  it  did  not  form  part  of  a  general 
system.  He  had,  however,  subseqoeDtly 
iMseq  at  considerable  pains  to  disooTer  the 
particular  case allodea  toby  the  noble  leni 
and  had  examined  every  document  in  which 
he  thought  it  could  be  traced,  but  m  vain-* 
he  coyld  find  nothing  of  th^  kind;  be  had 
then  appl^^d  to  the  member  for  Bedford 
to  procure  for  him  the  name  of  the  man 
from  the  noble  lord,  but  this  had  pot  beea 
dqne,  and  he  had  never  had  the  pleas  ^re  of 
seeing  the  noble  lord  since*  Now  he 
thought,  that  under  such  chrcumstancea  the 
noble  lor4  should  bare  abstained  from  re- 
cemag  the  statement  unless  he  was  dis* 
posed  to  giv^.  the  name  of  the  indirtdoa), 
Iknd  thof  supply  the  means  of  confuting  it. 
Our  seamen,  said  the  noble  lord,  were 
heart-broken  J  they  would,  indeed^  be 
heart-brokep  had  they  heard  his  ftesohi- 
tions,  that  was  provided  always,  though 
-he  retained  so  much  authority  with  them, 
as  would  impart  to  bis  unjust  assertioost 
with  respect  to  them  the  power  of  inflict* 
iog  pain  Which  they  would  once  onqjues* 
tionably  have  possessed.  They  would  he 
heart-broken  if  the  House  passed  a  reio* 
jution  which  constituted  the  grossest  Hhel 
that  was  eVer  put  forth  against  them. 
Formerly,  said  the  noble  lord^tbey  were 
full  of  yigour  and  life  under  a  hotter  sys- 
tem, now  they  were  deprived  of  ever^ 
comfort^  pexmed  up  of  l^c^rd  ^  a^ipe 
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which  were  rendered  priBons  to  thedh  and 
their  health  ii^red  by  defective  soste- 
nances  Now,  be  bad  to  state  an  iqaprove- 
meat  in  the  condition  of  thoie  men  whose 
hardshipt  the  nobie  lord  it^n  deplored^ 
which  would  enable  theoi  to  form  fair  cem* 
jectures  as  to  the  justice  ot  his  statement 
iB.generaL  A  practice  had  been  adopted 
within  these  few  years  6f  granting  ^^amen 
leave  of  absence  on  a  plan  more  ^  liberal 
and  heater  adapted  to  propaote  toeir  com- 
iott  than  any  that  had  been  previously 
thought  of.  When  a  ship  returned  from 
m  foreign  station,  all  the  men  who  haq 
three  years'  pay  due  te  them  got  leave  of 
absence  tor  three  months,  for  the  purpose 
pf  embling  them  lo  visit  their  friends  ^  if 
the  individuals  ware  Scotch  or  Jrisb>  the 
time  waa  prolonged.  This  praetice  was 
naw  so  well  understood,  that  every  ship's 
company  looked  upon  it  as  a  m^Mer  of 
right,  and  he  was  happy  to  say,  that 
tboqgh  ill  effects  had  been  expected  to 
ifasoU  from  it,  the  expectation  had  been 
Ibund  delusive.  Several  officers  had  an- 
ticipated di^sertion,  others  a  relaxaiion  of 
discipline,  but  he  was  ha|^py  to  have  to 
slate^  that  so  far  from  their  expectations 
beiag  Answered,  the  men  returned  to  tbeir 
duty  with  th^ir  minds  refreshed,  new  strung, 
and  better  fUted  for  the  toils  ttnposed  on 
tbem  by  their  duty,  and  much  fewer  de- 
sertions took  place  since  the  adoption  of 
aoch  a  system  of  indulgence  than  before 
iU  He  stated  this  to  show  what  a  tissue 
of  false  premises  at  well  as  false  inferences 
were  contained  in  the  Resolution  of  the 
aoble  lord.  The  noble  lord's  Resolution 
aaserted,  that  there  vras  no  fair  system  of 
prowotion  in  the  navy,  that  every  thing 
was  «o|iducied  upon  a  principle  of  corrup- 
tion. Was,  then,  the  commission  of  the 
noble  lord  himself  given  him  upon  such  a 
principle  ?  Did  he  obtaiin  the  red  ribbon 
wfaioh  waa,  before  him,  never  given  to  an 
individoal  of  his  rank,  through  corrup- 
tioB  ?  Was  it  through  corruption  that  a 
relative  of  the  noble  lord's  had  made 
bie  way  te  the  top  of  his  prolession,  and 
had  been  appointed  governor  of  Guada- 
loape?  Was  it  through  corruption  that 
iba  iafloenoe  of  the  nob(e  lord  had  had 
ocKii^erable  weight  in  effecting  the  pro- 
quition  of  those  persons  on  whone  behalf 
lia  had  used  it  ?  He  wae  aware  that  a» 
gnawer  to  thia  last  questiofi  in  the  alirtnai- 
U<va  oaigfat  U6,g|POunded  uport'the  assilmf^ 
lion  thai  &he  naval  a€<|Mainlance  of  the 
Dobla-lord  yvet^  peraoas  of  tittle  worth, 
m^jmbt  ^  oottld  Qwa  >h^r  f^mpiio»to 


nothing  but  corruption :    but  he  who  wf^ll 
knew   ihe  reverse,  would  npt^  allow  hlflu 
even  this  miserable  refuge.    Was  the  pro- 
motion of  captain  Duiican   the   eflect  of 
corruption  ?  Were  the  honours  which  ihat 
gallant  officer's  father  had  obtaEned  the 
result  of  corrqptiopn?     "tbt?  friends  of  tha 
noble  lord  had  felt  the  benefit  of  his  inter- 
ference, and  much  wa^  it  to  be  wished  that 
\l   had  been  confined   to  promote  their 
wishes  and  through  them  the  interest  of 
the  country,  and  had  never  been  miscbievf 
ousiy  exercised  on  such  opcasions  a^  tha 
present.    Did  not  the  nohie  lord  recollect 
when  he  had  left  his  ship  that  he  had  beqii 
consulted  as  to  wbo  was  the.  fittest  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  that  his  recomn^endatiofjt 
had  been  acted  upon^     If,  indeed,  he  had 
never   left  that  ship  it  would  hav^  been 
well  for  his  own  reputation  as  it  would  have 
been  well  for  the  interests  of  his  country^ 
Most  heartily  did  he  wish  the  noble  lord 
had  staid  in  her  to  be  serviceable  lo  the 
f>ublic  instead  of  coming  here  to  be  tba 
reverse.     The  no^le  lord  loved  to  deal  in 
generals.     He  talked  lond  about  corrup- 
tion, but  he  wished  him  to  state'  who  paid 
and  who  received  the  wages  of  corruption^ 
Perhaps  he  would  state  who  those  culpa«* 
ble  individuals  were.     Unprepared  as  the 
noble  lord   had  thought  it  right  that  ha 
(Mr.  C.)  should  come  there,  he  would  not 
say  that  in  that  case  he  would  rebut  hia 
charges,  but  if  he  would  condescend  to 
state  namea  he  would  consider  it  his  duty 
to  ground   inquiries  thereon,  and,  on  tiMi 
result  of  those  inquiries,  ground  a  state* 
^lent  to  the  House.   He  was  conscious  thai 
he  had  spoken  with  much  h^at,  and  hoped 
for  the  indulgence  of  the  House.     But  he 
could  not  say  that  he  had  not  m^ant  ta' 
reprehend,  and  that  with  as  mtich  severity 
as  be  could  use,  the  conduct  of  U^e  n<^bJa 
lord?— that  he  did  not  Dfiean  to  set  in  aa 
strong  a  light  as  possible,  the  futility  of 
those    labours  of   six   mobthb    duration/ 
which   bad  sa  engrossed  the  noble  lord 
that  he  had  been  unable  to  attend  bis  par- 
liamentary duty,  and  which  he  now  i.na- 
gined  would  enable  him   to  ca{l   out  in 
triumph  to  his  constituents,  "  behold,  if  I 
have  appeared  to  desert  my  duty,  I  hava 
only  appeared  to  do  so,  I  have  not  spentr 
my  time  in  idleness,  here  are  the  fruits  of 
my  industry,  here  is  Che' operose  conclu- 
sion  of  my  labours,  and  the  debt  you,  my 
constituents,' suppose  me  to  bavd  cpntract- 
ed,  you  now  fifld  fully  liquidated."     He 
wished  the  noble  lord  coold  think  it  possi- 
ble/aa  it  w»'  really  fact^  th^  tfabrecou|dr 
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exist  very  warm  feelings  for  the  interests 
of  the  navy  in  other  bosoms  as  well  as  his 
own.  He  had  stated,  that  as  many  diffi- 
culties as  it  was  possible  were  thrown  in 
the  way  of  seamen  receiving  their  wages 
Imd  prize-money,  and  he  had  described 
bis  right  hon.  friend  (Mr.  Rose)  as  a  dark 
conspirator,  who  contributed  as  far  as  he 
could  to  raise  obstacles  to  their  receiving- 
them,  when  the  fact  was  notorious  that  the 
chief  business  of  his  right  hon.  friend's 
life  was  to  remove  all  obstacles  begotten 
by  untoward  circumstances.  Cannot  you. 
Sir,  continued  the  hon.  Secretary,  address- 
ing himself  to  the  Speaker,  cannot  you 
yourself  testify  that  such  has  been  the  ob- 
ject of  my  right  hon.  friend  ?  Have  you 
not  been  frequently  occupied  in  passing 
Prize  Acts  ?  Are  you  not  aware  that  as 
soon  as  a  flaw  that  may  produce  inconve- 
nience is  discovered  in  any  of  the  existing 
Acts,  a  Btll  IS  brought  in  to  obviate  any  ill 
effects  that  may  result  from  it  ?  Now,  I  beg 
the  House  to  recollect,  thjit  these  accusa* 
tions  of  the  noble  lord  have  not  been 
couched  in  a  fleetiifg  and  evanescent 
speech,  but  have  been  regularly  arranged 
in  a  written  document,  which  it  is  the  wish 
'  of  the  noble  lord  should  be  studied  by 
every  member  in  the  leisure  which  the  ces- 
sation of  parliamentary  duty  would  allow 
him.  The  noble  lord  1  contend  has  taken 
a  very  unfair  method  of  conveying  his 
opinions,  he  Would  have  acted  more  fairly 
in  making  them  the  subject  of  a  pamphlet. 
If  he  had  done  so,  I  have  certainly  not 
much  time  for  writing,  but  out  of  respect 
for  the  noble  lord,  I  should  certainly  have 
answered  him,  and  I  should  have  been 
glad  of  an  opportunity  of  answering  him, 
when  I  could  have  used  freely  those  terms 
which  he  has  deserved  should  be  applied 
,to  him.  *  I  most  express  my  sanguine 
hope,  that  the  House  will  not,  by  adopt- 
ing such  resolutions  as  those  moved  by 
the  noble  lord,  sanction  the  gross  libel 
which  they  contain  against  the  navy, 
against  parliament,  and  against  the  coun- 
try. I  wish  to  lay  aside  all  little  conside- 
rations, to  suppose  that  the  Resolutions  are 
not  meant  to  apply  more  to  the  persons 
now  engaged  in  the  management  of  our 
naval  affairs  than  their  predecessors,  but 
if  it  be  otherwise,  still  I  wish  to  sink  any 
feeling  that  might  be  supposed  to  arise  in 
my  mind  in  consequence,  and  to  answer 
i\\e  noble  lord  only  as  the  defender  of  that 
gallant  body  of  men  who  have  stood  so 
long  forward  as  our  ^  firmest  bulwark 
against  the  violence  of  otur  foe,  and  who 
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are  well  entitled  to  the  warmest  feeling  of 
gratitude  we  can  cherish  toward  them.  I 
hope,  therefore,  that  if  the  noble  lord  does 
dare  to  push  the  House  to  a  division,  that 
he  will  be  left  in  a  minority,  such  as  will 
not  merely  mark  their  sense  but  also  their 
indignation. 

Mr.  Lockhart  hoped  that  the  noble  lord, 
a  naval  captain,  ^oold  not  press  such  a 
motion,  including,  as  it  did,  on  his  part,  a 
doubt  as  to  the  bravery  of  the  British  navy. 
He  should  have  expected  from  the  nohiltt 
lord,  that  he  would  rather  have  taught  our 
seamen  confidence  id  their  own  valoar  and 
exertions,  than  to  doubt  that  they  were  as 
valiant  and  energetic  as  formerly. 

Sir  F.  Burdeu  said,  that  the  hon.  Secre- 
tary had  indulged  in  a  warmth  and  a  ae- 
verity  of  animadversion,  which  the  ooca« 
sioh  by  no  means  justified.  His  noble 
friend  had  asserted  much,  and  the  boo. 
gentleman  had  denied  much,  and  that  on 
a  very  important  subject;  but  it  r^ained 
to  be  seen  who  was  in  the  error.  He  was 
willing  to  admit,  that  the  late  period  of 
the  session  rendered  the  motion  inexpe-- 
dient ;  but  he  conceived,  that  if  his  noble 
friend  was  induced  to  withdraw  it,  he 
would  feel  himself  in  duty  bound  to  bring 
it  forward  at  an  early  period  of  the  en* 
suing  session,  when  of  course  the  present 
strong  objections  to  it  would  be  removed. 
The  hon.  member  had  taxed  his  noble 
friend  with  exaggeration ;  but  it  wss  im* 
possible  to  conceive  any  thing  more  ex- 
aggerated than  the  whole  of  the  hon.  gen* 
tieman's  speech.  He  had  stated  his  noble 
friend  to  have  described  our  seamen  as 
having  wholly  lost  the  energy  and  valoar 
which  had  once  distinguished  them.  Now, 
his  noble  friend  had  never  so  described 
them :  he  had  stated,  that  their  spirits 
were  depressed  by'  long  confinement  and 
various  other  hardships ;  but  he  had  never 
stated  that  their  hearts  were  sabdued,  or 
that  when  brought  into  action  they  did 
not  forget  every  thing  but  that  they  had 
their  own  character  and  the  character  of 
their  country  to  support.  The  bon.  baro- 
net then  proceeded  to  contend,  that  as  it 
was  not  denied  that  in  some  cases  the 
sum  of  SOL  was  taken  for  the  discharge 
of  a  seanjan,  his  noble  friend's  assertioii 
on  that  head  had  not  been  refnted,  aad 
went  on  to  remark  on  the  impropriety  of 
the  harbopr-duty  men  being  mixed  wi^ 
convicts.— (No,  no!  from  the  Treasury 
benches.)— He  knew  nothing  of  the  matF- 
ter,  and  therefore  he  would  support  the 
inquiry^  becaim  tbe  fiacU  stated  were  of 
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the  last  importance,  and  it  ought  to  be 
generally  known  whether  thiey  were  cor- 
rect or  incorrect.  He  hoped  his  noble 
friend  would  not  withdraw  his  Resolutions 
without  giving  notice  that  he  would  bring 
them  again  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  at  an  early  period  of  nest  session. 

Mr.  Rase  could  not  allow  the  assertion 
to  go  uncontradicted,  that  obstacles  were 
thrown  in  the  way  uf  the  payment  of 
wages  and  prize-money.  The  utmost 
fiacility  #as,  on  the  cqntrary,  given. to 
every  application,  and  the  bonds  alluded 
to  by  the  hon.  baronet  were  taken  as  guards 
to  prevent  imposition  and  fraud.  It  be- 
came the  duty  of  the  clerks  to  withhold 
information  from  persons  who  might  con- 
vert it  to  improper  purposes ;  but  those 
iiairly  entitled  to  it  had  at  all  times  easy 
access  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
claims  in  question. 

Mr.  Calcrqfi  bore  testimony  to  the  re^ 
gulations  according  to  which  the  payment 
of  wages  and  prize  money  was  conducted. 
They  were,  he  could  say,  from  his  own 
personal  experience  in  applying  for  others, 
carried  into  eflRsci  with  great  punctuality 
and  precision.  The  noble  lord's  Resolu« 
tions,  he  believed  in  his  heart,  were  calcu- 
lated^ do  more  mischief  than  almost  any 
others  that  could  be  framed :  and  the  time 
which  he  chose  to  bring  them  forward  at, 
the  end  of  the  session,  m.ade  then^  still 
more  dangerous.  The  hon.  baronet  bad 
admitted  that  he  knew  little  of  the  subject, 
and  he  was  confident  that  if  the  hon.  ba- 
ronet had  but  read  them,  he  would  not 
have  ^iven  them  his  eupport.  The  hon. 
member  opposite  had,  indeed,  spoke  with 
warmth,  but  he  bad  spoken  with  clearness, 
with  propriety,  and  with  effect.  It  was 
impossible  to  read  one  of  the  Resolutions, 
which  ascribed  our  late  losses  to  the  de- 
cayed and  heartless  state  of  our  crews— 
not  to  the  superiority  of  the  enemy'is  ships, 
and  weight  of  metal — without  the  strong- 
est emotions  of  indignation ;  and  when  he 
considered  that  it  came  from  a  noble  lord, 
who  owed  all  his  distinction  to  those  de- 
cayed and  heartless  seamen,  he  felt  him* 
self  justified  in  calling  it  a  libel  of  the  very 
worst  kind.  It  was  an  unfounded  attack 
-open  the  honour  and  valour  of  our  officers 
and  crews.  The  Resolutions  were,  indeed, 
a  tissue  of  groundless  assertions,  and  might 
be  justly  considered  as  so  many  gross  re- 
flections and  libels  upon  the  character  and 
glory  of  the  navy.  Such  vague  and  un- 
aothorifled  statements  were  calculated  td 
4o  nsch  tttfchiei:    He  trastedi  however. 
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that  the  House  would  mark  their  reproba* 
tion  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  he  felt  as- 
sured that  there  was  not  one  man  in  the 
House,  save  the  hon.  baronet,  who  would 
support  it. 

Mr.  WroitesUff  begged  to  a^d  his  testi- 
mony to  that  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
had  spoken  last,  as  to  the  facility  of  reco« 
vering  the  pay  due  to  the  navy. 

Mr.  Staniforth  confirmed  the  statements 
made  as  to  the  satisfaction  given  by  the 
lords  of  the  Admiralty  in  every  case 
where  a  fair  statement  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  discharge.  Her 
begged  also  to  state,  that  no  exertion  of 
'parliamentary  influence  was  necessary^ 
but  a  simple  statement  of  fiacts  entitled  ta 
credit. 

Lord  Cochrane  replied.    He  said  he  waf 
not  displeased  at  the  warmth  with  whick 
his  proposition  had  been  met.    It  certain- 
ly would  be  injorioas  to  no  one,  except  ta 
the  feelings  of  certain  members  of  that 
House.    The  hon.  Secretary  had  met  hir 
statements  .with   individual    instances  of 
gallantry.    The  existence  of  these  he  did 
not  deny ;    but  he  asserted,  that  the  phy- 
sical power  of  our  seamen  was  decreasing^ 
partly  from  the  length  of  the  war,  and 
partly  the  system  of  harbour  duty,  esta- 
blished in  180S,  from  which  service  de- 
cayed seamen  re-entered  the  navy.    He 
had  heard  that  the  system  was  about  to  be 
changed ;    and   he  should  be  happy  to 
learn  from  the  hon.  Secretary  that  socb 
was  the  fact.     The  hon.  Secretary  had 
challenged  him  to  shew  an  instance  of  a 
petty  officer  having  purchased  his  dis- 
charge from  such  service.  He  would  name 
a  William  Ford,  who  had  served  with  him 
in  the  Imperieuse,  who  had  done  so.  Nel- 
son, his  coxswain^  and  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Farley,  who  had  been  returned  to 
bim^  and  died  on  board,  completely  worn 
out  in  the  service.      These  were  facts 
which  he  was  prepared  to  provjc  at  the 
bar,  as  he  was  all  those  which  bad  been 
denied  with  so  much  warmth  by  the  hon. 
Secretary.  To  shew  farther  that  the  crews 
of  British  ships  of  war  ^ere  unequal  to 
themselves    heretofore,  he  would    relate 
what  was  the  opinion  of  a  person  not  at 
all  likely  to  be  disaflected  to  the  order  of 
things — he  was  the  son  of  a  bishop,  who 
had   taken   an  American    privateer,  the 
crew  of  which  consisted  of  only  1 50  men, 
and   he   had  declared  publicly  that  he 
would  rather  have  them  than'  the  whole 
of  his  own  crew,  consisting  of  240.    If 
the  hon.lSecretary  doubted  this  fAa>  be: 
§  " 
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might  enquire,  and  be  would  easily  Terify 
it.  The  noble  lord  bad  heard  that  the 
sailors  taken  prisoners  by  the  Aotericans, 
had  been  found  running  away  into  the 
back  settlements ;  that  forty  of  them  bad 
been  brought  back  hv  force,  and  that  from 
the  manifestation  of  this  propensity,  the 
ezchange  of  prisoners  bad  been  broken- 
off.  The  lateness  of  the  period  at  which 
he  had  brought  forward  his  Resolution  had 
been  complained  of.  He  did  intend  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  limit  the  term  of  ser- 
vice, but  circumstances  had  prevented 
him:  but  he  would  carry  his  intention 
into  efiect  in  the  next  session.  With  re- 
spect to  parliamentary  influence,  the  hon. 
Secretary  had  asked,  whether  he  had 
found  it  of  service  to  himself  in  his  pro- 
fession? He  certainly  had  not,  because 
he  bad  never  prostituted  his  vote  for  that 
purpose;  but  he  knew  others  who  had 
found  that  influence  of  great  avail.  When 
be  again  brought  forward  the  subject,  he 
should  prove  lUl  the  facts  be  had  adduced, 
and  he  hoped  so  much  ignorance  of  im- 
portant fscts  would  not  then  be  found  to 
prevail.  He  hod  chosen  the  present  form 
of  bia  motion  in  order  to  put  his  sentiments 
•n  record  in  a^ay  not  susceptible  of  mis- 
representation. , 

Mr*  Qroker  replied  to  the  questions  pot 
by.  the  •  noble  lord,  that  the  government 
had  at  all  times  been  very  watchful  ovef 
the  harbour  duty,  but  that  it  had  not  taken 
'  any  new  steps  since  the  suggestions  of  the 
noble  lord.  He  had  never  heard  of  any 
disposition  in  4he  seamen,  taken  by  the 
Asaericans,  to  run  away  to  the  back  settle- 
ments; nor  of  forty  men  being  brought 
back  by  force*  The  exchange  of  pri- 
soners was  broke  off,  in  consequence  of 
some  wrong  done  to  the  British  seamen^ 
and  not  in  consequence  of  any  fauit  of 
theirs. 

The  Resolntion  waa  then  j^egatived 
without  a  division; 

SrtPiMiNABflr  CvaATBs'  Bill.]  On  Um 
offdAreif  the  day  for  going  into  a  Com* 
mitteaaa  this  Billy 

JVXc.  IHdmu^m  opposed  the  Bill  aa  an 
eacvaach«eiifc  oik  the  fireehold  propel^ 
af  Ihe  charoh.  The-  principle  which  this 
BiUrlaid  dkfwo  of : paying  ouvaies  out  of 
Ibe  profile  of  the  Uv'm§i^  o£  the  inceoi* 
ji>Mbs>  would  ^aMikMriae  enqfaivy  into  the 
•molamenta  e€  bifibepe>  deans^  canena, 
and  pvebeadstvicisp-^nta  t^e  practice  of 
^0mnm4am*^^ia4Bmy  Qtiher,  parts  ef  the 
cbuffibieaiAbltataMii  •  Hk^maobmv^ 
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of  the  official  persons  he  had  mentlaittd 
would  be  held  as  a  better  source  from 
whence  the  revenue  of  Curates  might  be 
supplied,  than  the  profits  of  incnmbenta 
little  richer  than  the  persons  to  be  be* 
nefited.  The  only  good  thing  in  the 
Bill  was  an  appearance  of  ban-hommief  in 
wishing  curates  to  be  well  paidi^-with- 
out,  however,  devising  any  good  means  fer 
doing  so.  If  curates  were  to  be  paid  oea 
of  the  emeluments  of  the  clergy,  the 
charge  should  fall  on  the  highest  as  wett 
as  on  the  lowest. 

Mr,  Abercroml^  svypported  tba  ^il^ 
which  was  consistent  with  the  princi- 
ple of  former  Acts,  and  with  the  con- 
ditions on  which  the  freeholds  of  the 
church  were  held  ;  namely,  the  doe  per- 
formance of  sacred  duties.  The  ^1  ireni 
to  eecure  an  adequate  compensation  to  hi» 
who  discharged  the  duties  of  another  who 
ought  io  dischaige  them  himeelf.  if  a 
bishop  of  Durham^  for  instance,  parfwim- 
ed  his  various  duties  by  a  deputy,  At  a  finr 
hundreds  a  year,  the  principle  would  fair- 
ly apply  to  sacb  a  prelate.  The  Bill  waa 
the  best  protection  for  the  church,  either 
with  respect  to  its  own  character,  or  to  the 
inroads  of  the  growing  numbers  of  secta- 
ries, from  whom  the  greatest  dang^  40 
the  church  waa  to  be  apprehended.  Ha 
waa  a  sincere  friend  to  a  moderate,  iem- 
perate,  orderly  church  government,  and 
approved  of  the  lenient  conduct  of  ihq 
established  church,  rather  than  the  rigid 
system  of  those  who  were  detached  fr««a 
it,  greatly,  he  believed,  from  tk^e  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  establishment*  They  were 
the  worst  friends  of  the  churcb  who'd^p- 
posedsttch  measures. 

Mr.  Joka  Smkh  considered  Uie  maaat 
and  the  end  of  the  Bill,  and  Bwintaintd 
that  the  former  were  harsh,  an^  that  the 
latter  was  not  desirable.  The  clergy  would 
in  DO  way  be  benefited  by  the  measure. 
It  would  be  an  invasion  of  private  pca- 
perty  ;  transferring  in  one-fourth  of  the 
livings  in  tbe  kingdom,  the  benefice  from 
the  incumbent  to  the  carato ;  and  operat- 
ing witlv  a  most  undue  severity  on  the  in- 
cuaftbenta  pasaessed  of  small  hvinga.  If 
there  was  a  stern  necessity  for  anch  a  mea- 
sure, it.  aught  to  fall  Ughtly  on  the  poorer 
asid  heavily  on  the  richer  class  of  inc««A- 
benta.  Under  all  these  eirenmatandaa  ha 
should  oppose  the  Speaker's  lipvii^.the 
ebair. 

.  Mr*  fioM  maintained  the  SMOeaiiljr  af 
the  BUli  aa4  ^ampwM  the  sitnation  ef 
^kofaporataa  mk^  lasid  small  miavt^*  with 
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many  artificers  and  other  workmen  who 
enjoyed  an  income  of  much  greater  vahie. 
He  pointed  oat,  in  particular,  the  expedi* 
€ncy  of  defending  the  curate  from  the  op- 
pression of  the  mcumbent.  He  depre- 
cated any  attempt  to  touch  the  property 
of  the  church;  but  he  contended  that  the 
legislature  ought  to  take  care  that  that 
property  was  well  applied  to  secure  those 
cbjecu  for  which  the  church  was  esta- 
bJi«hed. 

Mr.  ffVMera/l  opposed  the  Bill,  conteod- 
ing  that  the  order  of  poor  incumbents 
would  be  much  more  injured  than  the 
onler  of  curates  would  be  benefited  by  it. 
It  was  not  a  tax  upon  opubnce  to  support 
indigence;  but  it  was  z,  tax  upon  indi- 
gence to  support  indigence. 

Sir  Hihtrk  Wood  described  the  wretched 
state  of  the  curates  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  he  had  the  honour  to  re- 
present, and  trusted  that  the  H^use  would 
agree  to  a  measure  calculated  to  relieve 
them.  At  present  they  were  freouently 
pnder  the  necessity  of  doing  the  duty  of 
three  of  fbur  churches,  and  the  conse: 
quence  was,  that  the  duty  was  so  ill  done, 
that  the  churches  were  deserted  for  con- 
Tenticles^ 

Mr.  Pok  Qifrevf  thoti|^bt.  Uiat  the  object 
wliich  the  fraqiers  of  the  Bill  had  in  view 
would  not  be  obtained  by  it.  It  was  a 
measure  which  violated  (he  long  establish* 
^d  principle  that  the  wages  of  labour 
should  be  allowed  to  find  their  own  level. 
it  was  an  unnecessary  interference  with 
the  episcopal  authority,  and  tended  to  set 
the  incuqibent  9nd  the  curate  at  variance 
with  eacfti  othe^ 

TtieChancclhrqftheExcheqjttermppotied 
the  BiD.  Under  the  existing  system,  many 
parishes  were  left  without  the  performance 
of  any  duty  in  them,  or  at  best  with  the 
duty  so  performed,  as  tp  drive  the  inhabi- 
tants Into  the  meeting-houses  of  sectaries. 
Most  of  the  objections  that  had  been  made 
by  hon.  gentlemen  we/e  applicable  not  to 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  biut  to  some  of 
the  clauses,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  have 
been  reserved  for  th^  committee. 

The  House  then  resolved  itself  intq  a 
committee,  when  the  Bill  received  some 
MQendments,  and  a  clause  was  introduced 
on  the  motion  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  for  einpowerhig  the  bishop  tp 
deduct  a  part  pf  tl^  citrates'  salary  to- 
wards keeping  the  parsons^ge  house  in 
repair.  The  Report  was  ordered  to  be 
ta^en  into  fkrther  consideration  on  Wed- 
nesday. 


htr5,  181 S.  [1118 

East  India  Comfany*s  CRAHTiit  Bill.] 
On  the  order  of  the  day  for  taking  into 
further  consideration'  the  Report'  of  the 
East  India  Company'^  Charter  Bill  being 
read. 

Lord  (htstkreogh  said«  as  In  going  through 
the  detail  of  a  long  Bill,  some  inaccura* 
ctes  had  occurred  in  several  of  the  clauses, 
he  thought  the  best  course  they  could 
take  would  be  to  recommit  the  Bill  pro 
forma  to  nl^ht,  and  print  it  as  amended^ 
the  Report  could  then  be  brought  before 
them  to-morrow  in  a  more  complete  form, 
and  he  hoped  gentlemen  would  have  no 
objection  to  defer  till  the  Report  was  so 
brought  up,  any  further  discussion  that 
might  appe^  desirable. 

Mr.  iiemey  strongly  protested  against 
this  precipitancy  :  tne  Jioble  lord  pro« 
posed  new  clauses,  which  he  very  com* 
posedly  talked  of  having  printed  in  the 
(bourse  of  the  night  and  to  have  the  debate 
to-morrow,  when  lie  k^ewso  many  mem- 
bers must  be  in  attendance  at  the  public ' 
breakfast  at  Carhon  House^  This  was  not 
decent ;  since  that  House  had  been  a  Hoq^» 
n^ver  ws^  apy  business  so  scandalously 
conducted.  It  was  an  insult  to  the  Hoose» 
to  the  Company,  and  to  the  country. 
The  noble  lord  also  thought  of  forwarding 
the  Bill,  even  with  accelerated  expedition 
in  the  Lords — and  possibly  when  th*  Bill 
went  to  their  lordships,  there  would  not 
be  above  15  peers  to  debate  anddeKberatst 
upon  it.  Ob^  admirable  decency  1  'the 
third  reading  of  the  Bill  would  tak^  placp 
when  nearly  all  the'  members  wouk)  be 
out  of  town,  and  at  such  a  time  a  minister 
was  as  absolute  in  power  as  any  man  pp3« 
sibly  could  be  in  Turkey.  The  noble 
lord  ought  to  have  a  little  consideration 
fbr  the  sake  of  decency,  especially  when  it 
was  remembered  how  the  morning  of  the 
forth-coming  day  was  to  be  occupied.  If 
others  had  pressed  tbe  noble  lord  for  this 
expedition,  he  would  have  referred  to  that 
fact;  and  would  have  said,  ^  What !  can 
you  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  expect  me 
to  be  debating  here,  wtien  I  ougb^  to  be 
breakfasiting  at  Carlton  House— you  ought, 
gentlemen,  to  consider  !'*  Time  ought  cer? 
tainly  to  be  given  to  take  the  opinion  of 
the  fcotp-t  of  Proprietors  upon  the  BUI,  tp 
kuow  whether  they  would  accept  it  pr  not. 
.  Lord  A,  Ilarnitlm  ^bought  fbrther  op- 
portunities ought  to  be  givea  fbr  fblly  dis- 
cussing the  measure,  and  wished  tim^  to 
be  taken  to  ascertain  the  sentiments,  of  the 
East  Indid  Company. 

Mr.  Peter  ilfopre* maintained,  that  befbr# 
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thift  measare  coold  be  finally  adopted,  the 
Company  ought  to  be  consnltea,  which 
could  not  be  done  but  on  a  general  aa- 
sembly  of  proprietorsi  which  the  directors 
bad  not  yet  called,  because  tbey  could  not 
vee  their  way  clearly  through  the  Bill ; 
and  from  day  to  day,  their  perplexities 
were  increased  by  the  alterations  made  in 
the  measure.  He  hoped  at  least,  that  the 
noble  lord,  in  justice,  in  candour,  or  even 
in  indulgence,  would  grant  them  time  suf- 
ficient to  understand  the  Bill ;  that  he 
would  In  consequence  delay  the  third 
reading,  and,  previous  to  that,  give  the 
explanations  he  had  promised  on  some 
doubtful  and  disputed  clauses. 

Lord  Cattlereagh  replied,  that  as  the 
other  House  might  agree  with  them,  or 
dissent  from  them  altogether,  it  was  use- 
lea  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  astent  of 
the  Company  to  the  measure  before  it  had 
passed  the  Lords.  So  far  from  its  not 
Deiog  known,  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
accepted  by  the  Company,  appearing,  to 
liim  a  reason  for  staying' their  proceed- 
ings, he  thought  it  an  argument  in  favour 
of  accelerating  them.  It  was  not  intended 
to  inflict  this  measure  on  the  East  India 
Company.  They  would  certainly  be  at 
liberty  to  accept  it  or  refuse  it,  but  which* 
ever  were  ultimately  resolved  upon«  he 
thought  it  must  be  the  wish  of  the  pro- 
prietors that  the  question  should  be  dis- 
posed of  by  parliament  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. With  respect  to  the  observations  of 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Tlerney) 
he  had  only  to  say,  as  he  had  been  so  un- 
fortunate'as  to  incur  his  displeasure,  every 
time  the  subject  bad  come  before  the 
House,  during  the  four  months  that  this 
'  hurried*  measure  had  been  in  progress, 
and  as  he  could  not  now  hope  to  redeem 
himself  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  es- 
timation, he  must  continue  to  pursue  that 
course  which  appeared  to  him  most  con- 
ducive to  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  Tiern^  said,  the  noble  lord,  far 
from  improving,  as  the  measure  advanced 
to  maturity,  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  it 
seemed  his  remonstrances  had  only  the  effect 
of  makinff  him  a  more  hardened  sinner. 
He  wished  to  know  what  the  noble  lord 
intended  to  do  if  the  charter  were  refused 
by  the  directors  of  the  £ast  India  Com- 
pany? This  was  a  question  which  he 
believed  the  noble  lord  was  not  prepared 
to  answer.  Had  he  reflected  that  ir  this 
were  done  he  would  have  to  bring  in  an- 
other Bill  on  the  subject  even  at  this  late 
period  of  the  session  i 
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Mr.  W.  $miik  agreed  with  moch  of 
what  had  fallen  ^om  his  right  boo. 
friend,  but  thought  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, if  wise,  would  accept  of  a  charter 
which  went  a  great  way  towards  giving 
them  their  10  per  cent,  which,  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  conducted  their 
affairs,  they  were  not  likely  to  make  in 
any  other  way. 

Mr.  Tierne^  hoped  the  hon.  gentleman 
would  allow  the  Company  to  have  an  opi- 
nion on  that  subject. 

Mr.  P.  Moort  denied  that  the  insinua- 
tion thrown  out  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
was  well  founded. 

The  Bill  was  then  re-committed  pro 
forma,  and  some  verbal  change  was  made 
in  some  of  the  clauses. 

Mr.  Tiermy  proposed  that  they  should 
Ags^in  go  into  the  committee  to-morrow« 
that  the  Report  should  be  received  on 
Wednesday,  and  the  third  reading  be 
fixed  for  Monday.  This  proposition  was 
not  acceded  to.  The  House  resumed,  the 
Report  was  received,  and  the  Bill  ordered 
to  be  re«committed  to-morrow»and  printed 
ts  amended. 
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TVetdoy,  July  6. 
iTiNXEAitT  Auctioneers'  Bill.]  Mr. 
Lockhari  rose,  in  pursuance  of  his  notice, 
to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  BilL  to 
prevent  frauds  on  the  revenue,  and  to  pot 
an  end  to  the  injury  which  was  done  to 
the  fair  trader  by  itinerant  auctioneers. 
As  this  Bill  would  be  in  a  great  measure 
founded  upon  the  Bill  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  withdrawn, 
he  hoped  to  have  that  right  hon.  gentle- 
man's assistance  in  its  progress  through 
the  House.  In  addition  td  the  clauses 
which  were  already  prepared,  it  was  Ins 
intention  to  introduce  others,  the  objects 
of  which  would  be,  first  to  prevent  aoc- 
tioneers  from  giving  a  fraudulent  descrip- 
tion of  themselves  by  assuming  the  name 
of  persons  more  respectable  than  them* 
selves  in  business;  next,  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  goods  under  false  descriptions,  by 
calling  them  the  property  of  insolvent 
persons  and  bankrupts  when  they  really 
were  not  so,  thereby  giving  them  a  valoe 
in  the  eye  of  the  purchaser,  which  they 
did  not  possess ;  and,  thirdly,  to  provim 
that  no  person  should  sell  goods  by  auc^ 
tion,  unless  he  had  obtained  his  license 
for  three  or  four.months.  This  regulation 
was  to  prevent  persons  from  taking  oat  U- 
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cences  for  the  mere  purpose  of  efiecting 
one  sale  to  the  ioiury  of  the  fair  auc- 
tioneer. He  should  introduce  aoother 
clause  to  regulate  the  duty  upoq  goods 
bought  in.  He  thought  that  such  goods 
in  general  should  pay  a  mitigated  duty  of 
one -fifth  of  the  ordinary  demaifd  ;  and 
with  respect  to  lots  not  Y^orth  ipore  than 
51,  he  thought  they  ought  to  pay  at  all 
times  an  advanced  rate  of  duty  whether 
•old  or  not,  as  hy  this  means  many  frauds 
on  the  unea^perienced  purchaser  would  be 
prevented.  The  hon.  gentleman^  after 
dwelling  pn  the  necessity  of  the  adoption 
of  some  such  measure  as  that  which  he 
had  proposed,  by  the  legislature,  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  prevent  frauds  against  the  revenue 
and  injuries  to  fair  trade^  by  itinerant  and 
other  auctioneers. 

Mr.  Harvey  Combe  seconded  the  motion, 
^nd  hoped  the  Bill  would  be  carried. 

Sir  James  Shaw  said,  he  bopicd  it  was 
the  iutentioH  of  the  hon.  gentlemaii  to 
exempt  foreign  freight  frpm  the  oper^ions 
of  his  3>11*  )f  H  was  not,  he  should  feel 
it  his  duty  to  oppose  it.  To  a  Bill  for  the 
abolition  of  those  fraudulent  auctions, 
which  were  continually  carrying  on  in 
\he  city  of  London,  he  should  be  happy 
io  give  every  assistance  in  his  power. 

Mr.  Proiheroe  trusted  the  right  hop. 
the  Chancellor  of  the  .jgxchequer  would 
lend  his  aid  towards  facilitating  the  pro- 
gress of  this  Bill,  as  it  wsis  absolutely  ne* 
cessary  it  should  be  passed  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fair  trader. 

Mr.  W*  Smith  said,  it  would  produce  un- 
mixed good  to  the  public.  It  was  much 
wanted,  and  be  sincerely  hoped  the  hon. 
member  would  be  enabled  to  c^ry  it 
through,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
the  session. 

Mr.  Davenport  and  Mr.  F.  Lewis  sup- 
ported it. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said,  that 
though  he  himself  did  not  originally  in- 
tend to  submit  any  disjointed  part  of  the 
plan  which  had  been  recently  before  the 
House,  yet,  as  it  was  now  brought  forward 
in  its  divided  shape,  he  thought  the  hon. 
gentleman  entitled  to  their  thanks,  and 
be  should  be  happy  to  give  aqy  support 
to  it  in  liis  power.  He  thought,  however, 
|hat  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  go  beyond 
those  clauses  of  the  former  Bill  which  had 
feceived  the  concurrent  approbation  of 
|he  Hous«*«  but  rather  to  select  just  so 
inuch  of  that  B^ll,  as  was  npt  li^^ly  to 
create  objeciion. 
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Mr,  Alderman  Atkins  and  Mr.Whartoii 
supported  the  Bill,  and  after  a  few  words 
from  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  intimated  his  in- 
tention to  forego  certain  additional  regur 
lations  which  he  had  iutended  to  intro- 
duce, and  to  confine  himself  solely  to  sq 
much  of  the  former  Bill  as  was  approve^ 
of,  leave  was  given,  and  the  Bill  wa^  . 
shortly  afterwards  brought  ip. 

Bank  OF  England.]  Mr.  7^omp5onwa^ 
desirous  of  putting  one  or  two  (questions  to 
the  right  hon.  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, upon  a  subject,  relative  to  which 
it  was  his  intention  to  found  some  motion 
in  the  ensuing  session.  He  observed,  from 
the  Report  of  the  Bullion  CommiHee,  that 
a  compromise  w^s  made  by  the  Bank  of 
England,  with  the  Stamp-office,  by  wbicl^ 
that  company  only  paid  4;^,0C)0/.  annually^ 
for  their  stamp  duty.  Now,  upon  looking 
to  the  duty  paid  by  the  country  bankers, 
upoq  their  issues  of  notes,  which  it  wa« 
calculated  were  no  more  than  equal  to  the 
issues  of  the  Bank  of  England,  it  appeare4 
that  they  paid  annually  a  sum  of  12P,000/^ 
This  was  a  qircumstance  of  such  ma^iifest 
favouritism,  that  he  should  be  glad  to 
know  in  what  manner  it  was  to  be  accountr 
ed  for.  With  respect  to  the  Bank  of  3eotr 
land,  toOf  the  system  was  pretty  much  the 
same.  Their  notes  lyere  issued  yvithou^ 
stamps,  and  the  dqty  was  paid  only  upo!| 
such  calculations  as  the  bankers  mjgh^ 
think  proper  to  send  into  the  Slamp-o(pc^ 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  He  did  not  nieai| 
to  say  that  any  imposition  was  practised  ; 
yet  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  if 
would  be  far  more  satisfactory,  if  alt  th^ 
notes  issued,  both  from  the  Bapk  of  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere,  were  regularly  stampr 
ed.  The  total  amouQt  of  stamp-duty  pai4 
by  provincial  bankers  upon  their  promis? 
sory  notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  9mQunte4 
to  nearly  half  a  million;  and  when  hs 
knew  that  the  Bank  of  England  oden  issued 
notes,  to  the  amount  of  one,  two,  three^ 
and  to  ten  thousand  poinds  facb,  he 
thought  it  was  very  extraordinary  they 
should  not  bear  their  full  proportion  tOr 
wards  the  revenue  of  the  jrountry,  as  wel| 
as  others. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  replied 
that  the  payment  by  the  Bank  bad  been 
regulated  according  to  a  certain  scal^  arr 
ranged  at  the  time  of  fir^t  impo^ipg  the 
s^amp  duty.  Since  that  original  compo- 
sition it  had  been  increased  with  every 
increase  in  the  rate  of  the  duty  itself;  buf 
not,  he  admitted,  according  to  the  ip^rea^ 
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of  the  iisue  by  the  Baok.  So  far/  thero- 
fore,  ibe  Bank  might  be  considered, as  fa* 
▼oared  ;  and  he,  as  an  officer  of  the  reve- 
noe^  could  certainly  hare  no  objection  to 
any  new  regulation  which  should  equalize 
^he  two  cases.  He  had  no  doubt,  also,  if 
the  hon.  member  at-any  future  period 
would  submit  a  distinct  motion  upon  the 
subject,  the  Bank  would  enter  into  a  foir 
discussion  of  it  upoii  their  part.  / 
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erery  hazard.  Here  the  contest  was  nerer 
for  a  moment  doubtful.  Indeed,  the  eD«- 
my,  confounded  and  subdued  by  superior 
skill,  even  before  the  action,  seem  not  to 
have  displayed  that  Talovr  for  which  tiiey 
haTe  been  distingaished  on  other  occa- 
sions. They  appeared  to  hare  fought  witb 
spirit  only  on  tWo  points :  the  one  on  their 
right,  where  it  was  their  object  to  cover 
or  regain  the  main  road  to  France  by  Bav- 
onne,  but  in  which  they  were  completelj^ 
repulsed  by  the  troops  under  sir  Thomas 
Graham :  the  other  point  was  on  the  left, 
where  they  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  re« 
take  the  commanding  positions  that  were 
forced  and  maintained  by  the  division  of 
sir  Rowland  Hill.  It  was  in  this  part  of 
the  field  that  colonel  Cadogan  received 
the  wound  which  costliim  his  life.  Feel- 
ing that  bis  wound  was  f^tal,  he  made  it 
his  last  request  to  bis  brother  soldiers,  that 
they  would  convey  him  to  a  small  emi« 
nence  in  the  rear.  There,  seated  with  his 
back  leaning  against  a  tree,  he  gazed  on 
the  field  of  battle,  till  death  closed  hb 
eyes  for  ever.  He  was  a  gallant  officer, 
as  brave  in  action  as  amiable  and  respect- 
able in  private  life.  He  lamented  sincerely 
the  losses  which  our  army  had  sustained  ; 
but  be  believed  they  would  be  found  in- 
considerable, when  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  victory  which  had  beea 
gained, — a  victory  that  would  be  for  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  country, 
and  of  which  it  was  impossible  to  calculable 
the  beneficial  consequences.  It  was  not 
a  little  remarkable,  that  near  the  spot 
where  this  battle  was  fought,  another  vic- 
tory had  been  obtained  in  one  of  the 
proudest  days  of  England's  martial  glory. 
It  was  when  Edward  the  Black  Prince  de- 
feated the  usurper  of  the  crown  of  Spain, 
who  on  that  occasion  was  supported  by 
French  troops.  How  difibreot,  however, 
under  all  the  circumstances,  was  that  bat*  ' 
tie  from  the  present !  How  incomparably 
superior  were  the  resources  of  France  at 
the  present  day,  compared  to  what  they 
were  then  ;  and  how  much  greater  the 
talents  of  the  man  who  was  at  the  head  of 
her  government !  Then  France  was  only 
an  auxiliary  :  now,  she  was  a  principal : 
the  victory  of  the  Black  Prince  was  only 
the.result  of  a  single  campaign,  but  this 
of  a  series  of  campaigns.  Could  such  a 
victory  as  the  present  have  been  foretold 
to  Edward,  how  would  it  have  cheered  him 
to  have  seen  the  martial  glory  of  his  coun- 
try still  supported,  and  that  his  name 
^ould  be  transmitted  Xp  posterity,  uoited 
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WeinadaytJuUfl, 
VoTB  OF  Thanks  to  the  Marquis  of 
Wellington,  &c.  fob  the  Battle  of 
ViTToiUA.]    Earl  Bathwnt  rose  and  ob- 

^  served,  that  the  victory  which  their  lord- 
ships were  now  calledt  upon  to  comme- 
morate, was  of  a  nature  as  decisive  in  it- 
self, and  as  gigantic  in  its  results,^^s  any 
%hich  had  graced  the  military  annals  of 

^  England.  Not  only  were  the  enemy  de- 
feated and  driven  off  the  field,  but  they 
bad  lost  all  their  artillery,  their  stores, 
their  baggage,  and,  in  short,  every  thing 
that  constituted  the  material  of  an  army. 
They  had  been  compelled  to  abandon  the 
strong  military  positions  on  the  Ebro, 
whicii  they  had  been  fortifying  for  months, 
and  where  they  reckoned  upon  making  a 
stand,  if  fbrced  to  relinquish  that  portion 

Sf  Spain  which  they  had  previously  held. 
!ut  the  great  talents  of  lord  Wellington 
were  not  less  displayed  in  the  decisive 
battle  of  Yrttoria,  than  in  the  skill  with 
which  the  campaign  had  been  planned, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  had  been 
concfucted.  The  enemy  had  imagined 
that  the  fortifications  which  they  had  con- 
structed at  Toro  and  other  places,  but  par- 
ticularly at  Burgos,  would  retard  the  move- 
ments of  the  British  general,  till  they 
should  be  able  at  least  to  carry  off  their 
magazines  in  security.  Such,  however, 
was  the  skill  of  lorcf  Wellington's  ma- 
noeuvres,'  and  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  were  conducted,  that  all  the  plans  of 
the  enemy  were  confbunded.  No  sooner 
l|ad  the  allies  advanced  into  Spain,'  than 
they  hastily  abandoned  all  their  points  of 
defence,  and  were  even  constrained  to 
evacuate  Burgos,  on  which  they  had  ex- 
pended so  much  labour^  blowing  up  the 
fortifications  at  the  approach  of  our  army., 
They  abandoned  Pancorvo  and  Miranda 
on  the  Ebro,  with  equal  rapidity;  so  that 
in  less  than  a  month  they  beheld  pur  army 
threatening  their  magazines  at  Vittoria, 
which  they  were  compelled  to  defend  at 
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to  another  exploit  of  a  still  higher  order. 
And  here  he  coald  not  help  observing, 
'what  a  course  of  glory  lord  Wellington 
had  run  in  a  perioid  or  no  great  length. 
'Within  all  their  recollections  he  was  only 
Secretary  to  a  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  who 
bad  not  yet  finished  his  vice-regal  course ; 
and  y^t  what  great  achieTemenu  had  ,he 
aince  performed.  He  had  been  called  by 
some,  merely  a  fortunate  general;  but  jt 
1¥as  the  fortune  which  is  only  attached  to 
TaJonr  and  military  skill.  His  perseverance 
amidst  reverses  was  as  conf<picuous  as  his 
glory  in  success.  In  his  eventful  cam- 
|>aigns  in  the  peninsula  he  had  retreated 
at  well  as  advanced  ;  but  how  different 
Direre  hift  retreats  and  advances  when  com- 
paredl  with  those  of  the  enemy,  in  poin(  of 
vigour  and  activity  in  the  one  case,  and 
coolness  and  serenity  in  the  other !  The 
noble  earl  concluded  with  moving,  "  That 
the  Tl)anks  of  this  House  be  given  to 
field«marsbal  the  marquis  of  Wellington, 
knight  of  the  roost  noble  order  of  the 
Carter,  for  the  energy  and  distinguished 
ability  with  which  he  hath  conducted  the 
late  operations  of  the  Allied  Forces  in 
Spain ;  and  particularly  for  the  splendid 
and  decisive  victory  obtained  upon  the 
21st  day  of  June  last  near  Vittoria,  when 
the  French  army  was  completely  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery,  stores,  and 
baggage.*'    , 

The  Earl  of  Rosslyn  was  anxious  to  ex- 
press his  acknowledgments  for  the  high 
military  r^nk  conferred  upon  lord  Wel- 
lington (a  rank  unexampled  in  modern 
times  as  granted  for  distinguished  services) 
which  he  considered  as  a  favour  conferred 
upon  the  whole  army.  He  was  satisfied 
that  there  was  no  officer  who  bad  been 
what  was  commonly  called  superseded, 
by  ffiving  the  rank  of  a  field- marshal  to 
lord  WejNngton,  who  would  not  feel  that 
it  was  a  distinction  conferred  upon  him- 
self in  concurrence  with  the  whole  army, 
every  individual  of  which  must  feel  that 
the  high  and  distinguished  merits  of  lord 
Wellington  eminently  deserved  such  a 
distinction ;  and  that  his  military  talents, 
ets  displayed  in  his  unparalleled  services, 
merited,  in  a  superior  degree,  that  exalted 
military  rank  with  which  be  had  t>een  in- 
vested; For  himself  he  would  say,  that 
bis  feelings  were  precisely  of  this  nature, 
conceiving  that  the  services  of  lord  Wel- 
lington were  such,  as  pre-eminently  qua- 
lified him  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
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tburst)  had  stated  with  sreat  accuracy  the 
proposition,  which  be  had  so  eloquently 
expounded.  The  noble  earl  had  correctly 
remarked,  that  although  their  lordships 
were  now  called  upon  to  confer  upon  lord 
Wellingtoo  and  his  gallant  army,  the 
highest  meed  of  honour  which  it  was  in 
the  power  of  this  or  any  country  to  be- 
stow,— the  Thanks  of  Parliament,— the 
question  was  not  new  to  the  House — no- 
thing could  be  more  jusit  than  this  obser* 
vation.  Their  lordships  had  often  before 
been  called  upon  for  simi|ar  thanks  to 
the  same  person  for  eminent  services  per* 
formed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  under 
the  most  arduous  circumstances.  Lord 
Wellington  had  been  tried  in  the  most 
extraordinary  manner  that  ever  happened 
to  any  character,  in  military  or  m  civil 
life.  It  was  his  glory  to  have  conducted 
a  system  of  defence  in  the  face  of  a  far 
superior  force,  and  of  very  able  generals;, 
when  it  could  have  been  maintained  only 
by  the  most  extraordinary  exertions  of 
the  highest  qualities  that  ever  were  com* 
bined  to  form  the  consummate  general 
and  the  gallant  soldier.  Their  lordships 
had  seen  him,  with  unequalled  cooloe^p 
and  vigilance,  struggle  with  every  dif« 
ficalty,  and  triumph  over  every  obstacle^ 
This  could  only  have  been  accomplished 
by  the  most  wonderful  exertion  of  valour 
by  himself  and  his  noble  army  ;  and  like- 
wise by  the  more  difficult  exercise  of  the 
most  patient  and  persevering  endurance  ip 
the  most  trying  situations.  Lord  Wel- 
lington came  before  them  therefore  as 
one  who  bad  already  frequent Iv  received 
their  thanks  for  having  distinguished  him- 
self in  every  possible  way  through  estfj 
stage  of  the  contest.— by  bis  skill  In  coo- 
ducting  sieges,-^by  his  promptitude  ia 
the  application  of  sudden  effort^— by  his 
success  in  operations  carried  on  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  greatest  difficulNes  were 
experienced  in  procuring  provisions,  and 
supplies  of  every  description,— by  the 
ability  with  which  he  had  conducted  him-  • 
^elf,  even  in  retreat : — and  at  last,  by  ihe 
transcendent  merit  of  having,  (by  bis  ju- 
dicious and  prompt  improvement  of  the 
advantage  of  a  moment,)  from  the  bosom 
of  retreat  itself,  extracted  victory. 

This  day  he  came  before  their  lord-^ 
ships  in  another  situation  ;  for  out  of  the 
difficulties  in  which  he  had  been  involve^ 
—be  stated  the  matter  exactly  as  be  felt 
it — be  had  drawft  the  means  of  success. 
He  had  no  intention  at  this  moment  of 
dwell  log;  upon  past  miscondact«-he  en- 
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lirely  rejected  any  sach  idea;  but  he 
itated  as  a  fact,  that  out  of  the  very  failure 
6f  former  objects,  be  had  produced  the 
means  of  ultimate  advantage.  He  wil- 
"^  lingly  acknowledged  that  lord  Welling- 
ton's exertions  for  this  purpose  had,  for  the 
last  six  months,  been  well  seconded  by  the 
government  at  home ;  and  so  far  he  highly 
approved  of  ih6  policy  upon  which  the 
^oble  lords  opposite  had  acted,--a  policy 
vbich  had  enabled  our  great  commanderto 
Extract  benefit  even  from  his  misfortunes, 
: — which  enabled  him  during  that  state  of 
Inaction,  which  some, perhaps,  had  regard- 
led  with  impatience,  to  make  preparations 
for  opening  the  campaign  on  those  prin- 
ciples, which  had  now  brought  him  before 
their  lordships  in  his  fullest  glory.  For 
this  he  thanked  ministers,— and  for  this 
he  thought  they  deserved  the  thanks  of 
the  b6untry.  It  was  their  praise  that,  for 
this  time  al  least,  lord  Wellington  had 
li6t  set  out  Ivith  inadequate  means.  For 
this  time  his  glory  was  not  that  of  havik^g 
taobly  and  successfully  struggled  agairist 
to  almost  oVerwhelmihg  superiority  of 
force  \Vith  defective  resources.  He  had 
been  amply  provided  with  the  means  of 
Warfare;  and  now  we  had  a  proof  of 
%vhat  might  be  done  with  such  means,  in 
the  hands  of  one,  who  knew  so  well  how 
to  turn  his  advantages  to  the  highest  ac- 
touht. 

This^  he  had  already  stated,  Was  in  one 
View  DO  new  question  :  but  th^  difference 
Vras,  that  |ord  Wellington  presented  him- 
self to  day,  as  having  been  enabled  to  do 
more  than  on  other  occasions.  The  means 
liad  been  provided,  and  judiciously  ap- 
pVied ;  the  object  had  been  prope^,  and 
the  season  well  chosen.  EVen  the  delay 
liad  been  improved  to  the  best  purposes, 
»nd  with  the  happiest  effects.  The  re- 
Boarces  of  England  had  been  called  forth, 
land  her  energies  matured,  in  behalf  of  the 
jgreatest  and  most  sacred  objects  that  had 
lever  animated  the  exertions  of  England  ot* 
finy  other  country ;  and  with  thes%  powers 
placed  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  Most 
distinguished  military  geniuses  that  ever 
liad  adorned  any  age  or  nation,  the  happy 
ind  glorious  result  had  been  produced, 
Which  they  Were  now  called  upon  to  ho- 
bour  and  commemorate. 

In  some  particulars  this  victbry  had 
bever  been  surpassed  by  any  that  had 
lever  been  achieved.  Iq  point  of  military 
i^lory  it  stood  in  the  very  highest  rank. 
ft  had1)een  remarked,  that  to  form  a  cor- 
tett  judgment  of  the  jreal  merits  ef  a  tic- 


tory,  we  ought  to  look  to  iu  resalts  a« 
well  as  to  the  operation  itself;  and  even 
in  this  view,  the  victory  was  of  the  most 
distinguished  description.  It  had  always 
been  his  opinion,*-and  the  same  opinion, 
theoretically  and  practically,  bad  been 
adopted  by  the  greatest  statesmen,  and 
the  greatest  nations, — though  the  idea 
might  appear  to  some  more  brilliant  than 
solid,  that  military  fame  was  the  best  se- 
curity of  a  country,  and  that  the  paths  of 
glory  led  to  peace.  The  results  of  this 
victory  would,  ih  all  human  probability, 
even  in  this  respect,  be  of  the  most  grati- 
fying nature.  He  admitted  with  pleasure 
that  ministers  might  justly  claim  the  merit 
of  having  been  instrumental  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  these  results.  They 
had  furnished  lord  Wellington  with  ample 
means,  as  he  understood,  of  operating  with 
decisive  effect  against  the  forces  imme- 
diately opposed  to  him.  If  these  means 
were  calculated  with  a  view  to  what  might 
have  been  generally  opposed  to  bim,  a 
different  conclusion  might  possibly  be 
formed  t  but  merely  with  a  view  to  this 
campaign,  it  did  appear  to  him,  that  it 
would  not  be  just  to  refuse  to  ministers 
that  -applause  which  they  deserved  ;  and 
he  approved  of  their  conduct  now,  fx-^ 
aclly  upon  the  same  principles  which  had 
led  him  to  disapprove  of  it  in  the  last 
campaign,  during  which  the  adequate 
means  had  not  been  furnished. 

There  Were  some  disastrous  rumours 
abroad  indeed,  relative  to  an  operation  in 
another  part  of  the  peninsula,  which  he 
hoped  to  God  might  prove  to  be  antroe. 
With  respect  to  that  operation,  (be  meant 
the  expedition  from  Sicily  and  Alicant) 
he  would  not  now  enter  into  the  topics 
which  had  been  a  subject  for  considera- 
tion on  a  former  occasion.  He  would 
merely  observe,  that  the  great  defect  last 
year  (1812)  had  been  a  want  of  unity  of 
command  in  the  peninsula.  The  expedi- 
tion ought  to  have  been  under  the  orders 
of  him  whose  operations  it  was  intended  to 
assist.  He  had  blamed  no  person.  All 
he  had  said  was,  that  the  person  whose 
plans  might  be  affected  by  the  expedition 
should  have  had  the  means  of  directing 
the  whole  of  iL  That  defect  had  been 
remedied  in  the  present  campaign,  and 
the  forcte  at  Alicant  (if  his  inforniatfoa 
were  correct)  had  embarked  by  lord  Wel- 
lingtoll's  orders,  and  had  landed  near 
Tarragona  according  to  that  noble  lord's 
plan.  In  point  of  numbers  and  equipment 
the  force  employed  on  the  expedition  in 
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Jioestion  appeared  to  be  amply  safficient 
or  its  object.  It  bad  been  sent  to  the 
proper  place,  and  at  the  proper  time.  He 
still  hoped  that  what  was  said  to  have 
happened  since  was  not  true— bat  this  at 
least  he  would  say,  that  when  ihi'nisters 
bad  chosen  a  fit  object,  had  prepared  ade- 

2uate  means,  and  had  applied  them  in 
06  season,  they  bad  done  all  that  was  in 
their  power— the  rest  they  must  leave  to 
Crod  and  to  the  sword.  But  these  were 
not  the  only  advantages  of  the  victory, 
which  their  lordships  were  now  Oomibe* 
morating. 

There  were  other  reasons  for  the  expec- 
tation of  its  being  attended  with  the  most 
gratifying  results.  The  moral  effects  of 
jt  most  be  incalculable.  The  extent  of 
the  enemy's  loss  in  stores  and  artillery 
was  almost  unexampled.  It  was  without 
{parallel,  except  in  one  of  lord  Welling- 
ton's ovfn  victories  in  India,  where  he 
took  considerably  upwards  of  100  pieces 
of  cannon.  But  was  it  not  a  great  en- 
hancement of  the  value  of  this  rictory, 
that  it  afforded  the  prospect  of  driving  the 
enemy  out  of  Spain  ?— that  what  had  by 
many  been  regarded  as  Wild  and  chime- 
rical speculations;  was  now  become  highly 
probable !? — and  that  even  the  invasion  of 
'^France  was  become  a  question  of  prudence 
with  the  British  general?  That  was  a 
point  upon  which  he  woold  not  hazard  a 
judgment;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  a  great 
change  of  circumstances,  that  in  all  prd^ 
babllity,  it  was  in  the  option  of  the  Bri- 
tish general  whether  he  Would  invade 
France  or  not^— <and  some  parts  of  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  occupied  with  advantage. 
^Ve  who  had  so  long  heard  of  the  inten- 
tions of  the  enemy  to  invade  this  country, 
— who  had  heard  of  their  boasting  plans 
foV  placing  the  French  eagles  on  the 
Tower  of  London, — were  now  taught  to 
believe  that  France  might  be  invaded  by 
&  British  army.  This  was  a  curious  change ; 
not  long  since,  we  were  threatened  with 
invasion  from  the  coasts  of  Fraqce,  and 
now,  it  was  merely  a  question  of  discre- 
tion, whether  the  army,  which,  by  impe- 
rial mandate  was  ordered  into  the  sea  at 
Lisbon,  might  not  possibly  soon  enter  by 
land  into  Bayonne  ;  and  that  if  there  was 
now  any  danger  of  invasion,  it  was  not  on 
this  side  of  the  water.  He  did  not  mean 
by  this  to  throw  out  any  encouragement 
for  extravagant  expectations;  but  the  pro- 
position which  he  was  atixious  to  establish 
was,  that  the  path  of  glory  was  the  surest 
road  to  peaces 


Another  point  to  which  he  was  desirous^ 
in  a  few  words,  to  call  their  lordships'  at« 
tention  was  this,  that  the  present  prospect* 
were  such  as  amply  Confirmed  the  original 
wisdom  of  that  policy,  which  had  led  thid 
country  to. engage  in  the  Cause  of  the  pen- 
insula. Ref  Was  apprehensive  he  might 
be  thought  to  be  wandering  from  the  sub- 
ject; but  hk  believed  that  every  word  he 
said  directly  bore  upon  the  question,  and 
went  to  justify  the  vote  of  this  night, — the 
often* repeated  vote  of  thanks  to  bidi,  who 
had  opened  the  ray  of  hope  to  Europe. 
The  first  grand  object  of  the  policy  to 
which  he  referred  was,— by  resisting  the 
enemy  in  the  peninsula,  to  support  the 
cause  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  by  that 
means  to  operate  a  most  important  divert 
sion  in  favour  of  other  nations,  who  might 
be  inclined  to  oppose  the  encroachments^ 
or  throw  off*  the  yoke  of  France, — ^and  at , 
the  same  time  to  afford  them,  if  possible^ 
a  noble  example  of  persevering  and  de- 
termined resistance.  Had  not  the  wisdom 
of  that  policy  been  now  amply  proved? 
Had  it  not  been  stated  by  ministers  in 
their  places,^^was  it  not  universally 
known,-^that  our  effbrts  in  Spain  had  en* 
cooraged  Russia  to  resist? — and  was  it 
not  the  request  of  Russia,  that,  as  the  best 
assistance  we  could  give  her  in  her  ar- 
duous contest  with  France,  we  should 
continue  oOr  exertions  in  the  peninsula  ? 
And  what  were  the  results  of  the  resist- 
ance originating  in  the  motive  which  he 
had  mentioned  ?  It  was  now  beyond  all^ 
question,  that  our  opposition  to  the  power 
of  the  enemy  in  Spain  and  Portugal  had 
produced  the  effort  which  had  been  made 
by  Russia,  and  had  enabled  her  to  resist 
with  success ;— for  if  the  French  had  been^ 

f prepared  to  advance  into  Ru^a  at  an  car- 
ter season,  and  with  more  accumulated 
forces,  the  eff*ect  of  the  invasion  upon 
Russia  must  have  been  greater.  Another 
gjcat  object  of  this  policy  was  to  deprive 
the  enemy  of  the  resources  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  to  extinguish  his  power 
there.  He  had  always  thought  that  if  this 
policy  was  properly  conducted  and  per- 
severed in,  it  must  at  last  destroy  the 
power  of  the  enemy  in  the  peninsula.  He 
had  always  said,  that,  to  abandon  the 
peninsula,  as  long  as  it  was  possible  to 
support  the  Spanish  cause,  and  while 
any  prospect  existed  of  extinguishing  the 
French  power  in  that  quarter,  would  be 
inconsistent  with  every  principle  of  jus- 
tice,  magnanimity,  and  sound  policy. 
And  had  they  not  now  made  great  pro^ 
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i;refs  ia  eSkcikig  their  ol^ieci?  Ue4)id 
not  say  that  all  was  already  done^-^ul 
wai  it  not  much,  ihai  the  main  French 
mrnif^  conunanded  bjr  the  intruaive  king 
in  pert on«  sbottid  be  deciaiTeJy  defeatj 
with  the  I088  oj  all  their  artijlery,  tni 
«?ery  t^ing  that  conitituted^e^  strength, 
and  that  same  kittg».  (whose  "  sacred  dy- 
nasty''  was  to  be  perpetual)  hare  been 
compelled  to  fly,  net  even  haviifg  his 
crown  left  to  bias,— «mJes8,  indeed,  he  had 
csrried  it  off  in  hit  poctet?  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  it  was  Impossible  to  d^av 
that  a  great  stride  had  been  made  towardi 
the  accomplishment  of  the  only  legitimate 
object  of  the  contest— the  destruction  of 
the  enemy's  power  in  the  peninsula*  iSucb 
was  the  glorious  prospect  held  out  by  this 
victory,  and  he  trusted  that  Spain  would 
at  length  form  a  government  that  would 
call  forth  all  the  energies  of  that  country 
to  resist  the  French  in  case  of  their  return; 
—a  government  that  might  command  the 
respect,  and  secure  the  attachment  of  the 
people,  and  by  that  means  wield  with  ef* 
feet  the  whole  powers  of  the  nation,  for 
the  cause  of  the  peninsula,  as  w«ll  of  all 
Eujrope.  He  had  no  doubt  but  ministers 
would  escert  themselves  to  produce  an 
affect  so  desirable.  But  if  they  were  now 
to  relax,  the  cause  of  Spain  might  be 
deemed  desperate  even  by  the  Spaniards 
themselves*  The  amplest  opportunity 
was  now  afforded  to  the  Spaniards  to  co- 
operate with  our  army  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent; and*he  trusted  that  the  enemy,  if 
driven  out  now,  would  find  their  entrance 
BQdch  more  difficult  than  they  had  found 
it  before:  for  it  must  be  recollected,  that 
they  had  before  got  fooHng  in  Spaia  by 
the  basest  treachery,  and  the  weakness  of 
a  corrupt  government  Now  he  hoped, 
that  we  might  hear  no  more  of  a  French 

government  in  Spain,  whatever  we  might 
ear  of  it  any  where  eke ;— but  that  such 
a  Spanish  government  would  be  estab- 
lished in  that  country,  as  would  effectually 
prevent  the  French  from  aainmg  an  ad- 
vantage  either  from  treachery  er  weak- 
ness, similar  to  that  which  they  had  be- 
fore acquired. 

He  was  apprehensive  that  he  had  too 
long  trespassed  on  the  patience  of  the 
House,  but  lie  felt  the  deep  importance  of 
the  subject, — he  felt  that  we  were  proceed- 
ing in  this  great  •bject  upon  substantial 
ground,  and  with  every  human  proba- 
bility of  success ;  and  ha  was,  therefore, 
the  more  anxious,  that  nothing  should  be 
neglected,  that  coold  tcad  stiU  fiurther  ta 


imprave  our  advtnti^ges,  and  render  oar 
ultimate  success  complete  and  cenaia. 
Ia  the  mean  time^  the  most  favonrahla 
hopes  might  b^  inda]ged»  if  Finland 
would  set  to  work  as  England  bad  worked 
during  the  last  six  months;  and  did  oot 
sufi^r  herself  ta  be  distracted  by  dividing 
her  efibrts  too  much,  and  tnrniog  them 
towards  other  points.  As  to  the  victory 
itself  whether  considered  with  a  view  la 
the  valour  and  military  genius  displayed 
in  it,  or  the  moral  e£tects  with  which  it 
roust  be  attended,  he  might  aa^  af  it, 
"  hoc  Uteris  mandari,  hoc  memoriae  prodi, 
hi^us  rei  ne  posteritatem  qoidem  onaaiam 
seculorum  unquam  immemorem  fare/'  b 
was  an  achievement  withont  parallel, 
which  would,  irradiate  the  page  of  his* 
toi'y ;— -a  victory  to  be  had  in  everlasting 
remembrance,  and  one  which  woald  ex- 
cite the  admiration  and  applause  of  £ag« 
lishmen  to  the  latest  posterity. 
^  Lord  ££9/£and  warmly  eulogised  the  con- 
duct of  lord  Wellington,  who,  whether 
with  exemplary  patience  and  watchfol- 
ness,  acting  like  another  Fabios  opon  a 
defensive  system,  or  moving  with  a  ra» 
pidity  which  a  Caesar  might  have  envied, 
bad  displayed  talents  of  the  first  order, 
and  a  consummate  ability  which  placed 
him  in  the  hi/^hest  rank  of  bis  profession. 
He  gave  credit  to  ministers  for  not  abaa* 
doniog  the  cause  of  Spain,  and  though  ia 
the  course  of  the  contest,  there  were  occa- 
sions in  which  he  thought  they  did  not 
afford  the  means  requisite  for  maintaiaiog 
that  contest  with  a  prospect  of  success  be 
thought  it 'but  justice  to  slate,  that  upon 
this  occasion  they  had  supplied  all  the 
means  that  were  required  to  bring  tbe 
.contest  to  a  successful  issue.  Tbe  cause 
^of  Spain  was  one  in  which  from  tbe  be- 
ginning he  took  the  deepest  interest,  and 
be  most  sincerely  rejoiced  that  this  splen- 
did victory  had  placrad  in  near  prospect 
the  deliverance  of  that  kingdom  from  the 
oppression  of  France,  ne  could  not, 
however,  sit  down  without  expressing  a 
hope  that  this  glorious  victory,  which  in 
its  political  results  was  of  such  vast  im- 
portance, might  be  rendered  still  aH>re 
glorious,  by  being  made  the  iastmmaiiC  of 
effecting  a  safe  and  hononrable  peace. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  ngm,  liia.  and 
also  the  usoal  motions  for  thanking  the 
s^enerals  and  other  officers,  and  aclosow 
Tedf^iug  tha  services  pf  the  army,  and  a 
motion  of  approbation  of  tb^  conduct  of 
the  Spaiiish  troops.  They  were  ordered  lO 
be  coDunmucated  by  the  JLotd  Cbancallor. 
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The  Earl  of  Lautkrdak,  after  gefienifVf 
declaring  his  approbation  of  what  hao 
taken  place, '  wished  to  observe,  that  he 
thought  erer^  mark  of  respect  possible 
should  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
colonel  Cadogan  by  the  government  of 
this  coontry.  He  trusted  that  it  was  at 
least  in  contemplation  to  erect  a  monu*. 
raent  to  his  memory. 
'  The  Earl  of  Urerpool  said,  he  deeply 
entered  into  the  feelings  expressed  by  the 
noble  earl,  either  as  a  British  subject^  a 
public  man,  or  as  confidential  adviser  of 
the  crown.  He  had  long  known  the  ac- 
complished and  justly  lamented  officer  in 
question,  and  entertained  for  htm  the 
greatest  personal  regard.  Every  mark  of 
respect  that  could  be  paid  was  intended  to 
his  memx)ry  ;  and  the  greater  these  marks 
of  respect  were,  the  more  gratifying  they 
would  be  to  himsel'f. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 
IVcdnesdqif,  July  7. 
VoTB  OP  Thanks  to    the   MARQOts 

OF   WELtnjGTON,     &C.     FOR  THB    BaTTLB 

OP  ViTToniA,]  Lord  CuttUrcaght  pur- 
suant to  the  notice  which  he  had  given 
on  a  former  evening,  rose  to  move  the 
thanks  of  the  House  to  lord  Wellington 
and  his  brave^army,  ibr  the  hte  glorious 
achievement  in  the  peninsula.  He  felt 
real  difficulty  in  calhng  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  subject  in  the  manner  it 
deserved.  Plerbaps,  instead  of  following 
the  course  usually  pursued  on  such  occa- 
sions, that  of  prefacing  the  motion  with  a 
speech,  detailing  the  operations,  and  com- 
menting on  them,  h  would  be  better  that 
he  should  submit  it  to  the  House  in  si- 
lence, and  not  attempt  to  press  it  on  them 
by  any  feeble  observations  that  be  might 
be  able  to  offer,  confident  as  he  was  that 
he  could  add  nothing  to  the  lustre  of  such 
a  triumph,  and  feeling  as  he  did,  that 
wishing  to  add  to  their. warm  emotions  of 
pride  and  satisfaction,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing to  describe  it  himself,  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  refer  tliem  to  the  modest  and  per- 
spicuous account  of  it  given  by  the  noble 
chieftain  who  had  commanded  the  army 
on  that  memorable  day  !  The  victory  to 
which  the  motion  he  had  to  submit  to 
them  referred,  was  one  which  he  might 
almost  venture  to  say,  was  unequalled  itx 
t(ie  annals  of  any  country,  and  bore  a  cha- 
racter peculiar  to  itself.  When  they  con- 
siderefd  the  army  opposed  to  that  under 
lord    Wellington,    and    considered    not 


merely  it9  nvmbers,  but  lit  enerie«ee, 
and  its  brgh  sfate  of  dlscrplinv,  mvf  mcnt 
feel  how  mneh  was  drm  to  the  offiesr  whv 
cummanded,  and  to  the  army  who  fcmglt. 
W^hew  they  reffectecr,  that  nao  our  af  m^ 
becfQ  superior  to  vhat  wh«c{^  it  had  en^ 
countered,  a  victory  of  such  mag»itodli^ 
obtained  with  a  lo8»  so  comparatrrely 
smalt,  as  that  with  which  this  had  been 
accomplished,  would  l>e  a  glorious  one 
even  over  an  inferior  enemy,  what  most 
that  appear  which  that  day  calHed  fer  an 
expression  oftheir  gratitude  ?*  I^comjpkto 
had  been  the  success  of  the  alliet,  that  th« 
enemy  had  been  cut  ofTlirom  that  retreat 
to  his  own  cotmtry,  on  which  he  had 
placed  his  reliance,  and  forced  on  a  retreat 
by  a  ch-cnitoos  route.  He  had  bouehl 
hra  safety  at  the  expence  of  his  entire  onlK 
tary  equipment,  and  lost  every  thing 
which  could  be  said  to  constitute  an  army. 
When  they  gave  the  French  armter  that 
feh"  credit  to  which  they  were  entitled  by 
their  splendid  services  in  every  coontry, 
however  defective  their  cause,  the  House 
wouM  be  enabled  to  form  a  proper  idea  of 
the  defeat  they  had  sustained,  and  feel 
I  hat  nothing  could  be  more  complete  when 
they  were  seen  compelled  to  sacrifice 
then*  military  character,  give  up  all  their, 
glory,  and  content  themselves  wi\b  con- 
sulting the  personal  safety  of  as  wumxj  na 
could  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  the  vic- 
tors. These  things  considered,  it  wouTJ 
be  seen  this  battle  bore  a  character  whi^h^ 
in  the  annals  of  wa(r,  had  hardly  belonged 
to  any  other.  Oir  such  occasions,  a  feel- 
ing of  anxiety  naturally  prevailed  to  knosr 
the  amount  of  the  army  in  nnmbers,  which 
had  been  opposed  to  ours,  and  to  learn 
tfie  extent  of  the  foss  which  had  been  in- 
flicted on  the  enemy.  On  these  points  he 
could  npt  speak  irom  official .  information* 
but  from  the  reports  made  by  officers 
holding  distinguished  situations  in  the 
army,  the  force  of  the  enemy  could 
not  have  amounted  to  Uss  than  70,000 
men,  consisting  of  experienced  and  well 
disciplined  troops.  In  the  army  opposed 
to  that  of  lord  Wellington  was  concen- 
trated, with  the  exception  of  the  force  op- 
posed to  Mina  in  Arragon,  that  under 
Suchet  in  the  south  of  Spain,,  the  corps 
under  Clausel,  which,  through  the  master- 
ly disposition  made  by  lord  Wellington 
could  not  arrive  in  time  to  tak6  a  part 
in  the  battle,  and  that  under  general  Foy 
•—with  these  exceptions  was  concentrated 
all  the  French  disposable  force  in  the  pe- 
ninsula.   In  this*  great  host  were  coai# 
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bined  the  army'of  the  North,  the  army  of 
the  Sooth»  the  army  of  the  Centre,  and 
the  army  of  Portugal ;  therefore  in  gain- 
ing this  victory,  he  had  triumphed  over 
the  great  maM  of  the  French  disposable 
force  of  Spain :  and  if  the  loss  of  the 
enemy  in  killed  and  wounded  were  not  so 
great  as  might  have  been  expected,  had 
the  cavalry,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground 
been  permitted  to  pursue  with  that  sort  of 
auccess  which  under  other  circumstances 
most  have  resulted  from  so  decisive  a  vic- 
tory. It  was  nevertheless  very  severe.  But 
for  those  impediments  to  the  pursuit  which 
be  had  mentioned,  be  thought  it  was  not 
too  much  to  say,  that  scarcely  a  man 
of  that  army  would  have  been  allowed 
to  return  to  his  country  to  tell  the  tale 
of  their  defeat.  M  it  was,  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  state  what  their  loss  had  been ; 
but  taking  it  at  the  very  lowest  estimate, 
to  be  double  that  of  the  allies,  it  could 
not  amount  to  less  than  12,00()  men. — In 
looking  at  the  transactions  which  had 
ended  in  a  victory  so  decisive  and  com- 
plete, that  the  result  was  that  the  enemy 
was  left  without  the  common  means  of 
again  shewing  his  force  as  an  army,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  injustice,  not  to  couple 
them  with  the  great  efforts  previously 
made,  which  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
campaign  with  which  the  illustrious  name 
4^f  Wellington  was  connected,  marked  the 
genius  of  a  great  commander  as  much  (he 
might  almost  say  more,)  than  the  victory 
itself.  He  had  bad  occasion  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  this  distinguishing 
trait  in  the  character  of  lord  Wellington, 
V^hen  describing  the  events^  which  had  led 
to  the  battle  of  Salamanca.  He  had  then 
contended,  though  the  last  campaign 
ended  with  the  Enelish  army  retiring  into 
Portugal,  that  in  all  the  movements  of  lord 
Wellington  the  genius  of  a  great  comman* 
der  was  displayed,  and  none  of  those  cir- 
cumstances which  had  led  to  the  present 
victory  had  escaped  him  (lord  Wellington) 
^t  that  time.  He  (lord  Castlereagh)  had 
then  said,  that  though  he  had  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  retire,  he  had  delivered  the 
south  of  Spain,  and  changed  the  character 
pf  the  war.  He  had  compelled  the  French, 
|vho  had  entered  Spain  as  a  conquered 
coun^r}^  and  who  had  dispersed  them- 
selves over  it  as  a  country  conquered,  to 
coiiccfUer  their  force,  and  instead  of  con- 
trouling  and  commanding  all  around  them, 
to  make  arrangements  for  theiif  own  safe- 
ty,—During  the  winter  he  was  employed 
[i^  njiakin^his  oven  army  Nn^ore  fit  for  the 


great  task  which  they  had  to  perConn. 
He  (lord  C.)  had  said  lord  Wellington  did 
not  relinquish  the.  advantages  he  bad 
gained,  but  while  in  Portugal  he  exerted, 
himself  to  put  his  troops  in  that  state,  that 
when  the  proper  time  came  he  might 
again  push  th^m  against  the  enemy  with 
that  force  which  should  ensure  success  to 
their  exertions.  So  it  had  turned  out. 
He  had  not  sutlered  the  French  again  to 
occupy  the  most  important  points  froii^ 
which  he  had  driven  them,  and  he  had  do( 
only  during  the  winter  prepared  bis  own 
troops  successfully  to  make  head  against 
the  enemy,  but  he  had  availed  bifoself  of 
the  means  which  he  then  for  the  firat  time 
possessed,  as  commander  of  the  forces  of 
Spain,  to  give  the  Spanish' armies  that  mi- 
litary character  which  before  they  had 
wanted.  This,  in  conjunction  with  a  most 
distinguished  officer  whom  be  admired  a| 
much  as  a  soldier,  as  he  esteemed  bim  as  a 
friend  (marshal  Beresford),  he  bad  been 
enableo  to  effect,  and  it  must  now  be  felt, 
that  we  were  no  longer  contending  against 
the  enemy  in  Spain,  with  our  own  mili- 
tary power  alone,  but  that  we  were  pow- 
erfully aided  by  the  military  genius  of 
Spain,  which  had  always  been  acknow* 
ledged  to  be  great,  but  which,  till  guided 
with  care  by  the  fostering  hand  of  genius, 
waa  incapable  of  producing  anch  great 
and  brilliant  results*  Lord  Wellington, 
thus  occupied,  had  not  appeared  in  the  field 
of  action  so  early  as  some  might  have  ex- 
pected, but  in  what  manner  had  he  at  last 
emerged  from  his  repose,  that  repose  which 
had  not  been  marked  by  looseness  or  ioi 
activity  ?  In  one  short  month  he  had 
pushed  the  enemy  with  such  vigour,  as  to 
force  him  to  fight  that  battle,  wbich  was 
as  much  distinguished  by  its  particular 
character  as  was  the  commander  by  whon^ 
it  had  been  fought,  by  his  transcendant 
genius.  He  did  not  mean  to  make  any 
ungenerous  comparison  between  the  e^rts 
made  by  lord  Wellington  and  those  made 
in  any  other  country,  but  such  a  mover 
ment  as  he^  had  made  in  one  month,  from 
Freynada  to  Pampeluna,  he  believed  had 
never  been  equalled  in  the  military  history 
.of  any  country.  Lord  Wellington  w»f 
aware  of  the  difficulties  h^  had  to  encounter, 
but  his  genius  overcame  them,,  by  perceiv- 
ing in  what  way  those  points  on  which  the 
enemy  chiefly  relied  might  be  turned. — 
By  that  trart  in  his  character  which  above 
all  endeared  him  to  his  army,  and  whicl| 
must  endear  him  to  the  country*  lor^ 
Wellington  i^a^   availed  (umself'pf  ^.i| 
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knowledge,  to  tare  the  effbiion  of  hoaian 
blood,  and  gained  by  science  what  others 
most  have  sacrificed  their  troops  to  obtain. 
He  had  come  upon  the  enemy  with  a  pace 
so  rapid,  and  so  accelerated,  to  put  against 
them  his  main,  force,  that  the^,  without 
casting  any  imputation  on  their  military 
conduct,  were  taken  by  surprise,  their 
combinations  were  defeated,  and  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  retreat  to  their  own 
country,  or  to  risk  that  battle  which  lord 
Wellington  had  wis(ied  to  make  them 
fiffbt,  and  which  had  terminated  in  so 
glorious  a  victory.  If  ever  previous  ar- 
rangemehu  might  be  said  to  add  brilliancy 
to  a  triamph,  the  operations  of  lord  Wel- 
lington anterior  to  the  battle  of  ViUoria 
deserved  that  character ;  never  was  a  vic- 
tory gained  more  calculated  to  inspire 
unlimited  confidence  in  the  great  chief- 
taui  by  whom  it  bad  been  achieved.  His 
career  was  one  of  prosperity  and  glory  : 
in  the  last  campaign  he  had[  gained  most 
important  advantages  over  the  enemy  ;  in 
the  present,  he  had  'driven  them  to  the 
frontier  of  their  own  territory.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  in  any  man  to  augur 
what  would  be  the  -consequences  of  this 
▼ictory  ;  but  it  was  a  proud  triumph  to 
the  country,  and  to  the  individual,  to 
contrast  the  situation  in  which  lord  Wel- 
lington now  stood,  and  that  which  he  had 
formerly  occupied.  If  they  looked  back 
to  that  period  when  he  went  with  compa- 
ratively  but  a  feeble  army  to  deliver  For- 
tugal,  with  what  exultation  and  pride  must 
they  trace  him  through  bis  campaigns! 
They  first  saw  him  effisct  the  expulsion  of 
the  French  from  that  country ;  in  the 
succeeding  campaign  be  still  thwarted  the 
Tiews  of  the  enemy.  In  the  campaign 
before  last,  he  completely  changed  the 
character  of  the  war ;  and  now  he,  who 
had  once  fought  with  bis  back  to  the  sea, 
against  a  superior  foe — who  had  expe- 
rienced innumerable  difficulties,  thatwoujd 
have  disheartened  other  commanders,  and 
which  afflicted  him,  though  his  great  mind 
would  not  give  way  to  despondency, 
feeling  that  be  was  supported  by  a  brave 
people,  and  be  (lord  C]  hoped  he  might 
'Bay,  by  a  government  which  bad  remained 
firm  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  con- 
test; this  individual  had  in  a  great  degree 
emancipated  the  peninsula,  and  at  length 
become  the  aggressor,  now  acted  with 
splendid  success  offensively  against  the 
enemy,  instead  of  defending  the  lines  at 
Torres  Vedras.  By  making  this  retrospect, 
the  House  would  be  enabled  to  measure 
(VOL.  XXVL) 


the  merits  of  lord  Wellington,  and  the 
services  of  bis  troops:— I^  was  glorious  to 
contemplate,  that  if  the  eniemy  were  not 
yet  forced  by  lord  Wellington  entirely 
out  of  Spain,  that  at  least  he  had  shewn 
them  the  confines  of  that  arena  in  which 
they  had  chosen  to  enter  the  lists.  He 
was  now  no  longer  fighting  with  n^s  back 
to  the  sea,  menaced  by  the  enemy^  who 
hoped  to  be  able  to  drive  him  to  his  sbip^ 
as  was  formerly  the  case,  when  sooi^of 
the  greatest  statesmen  in  this  country  a^« 
ticipated  nothing  less,  and  even  entertainip 
ed  a  dread  that  be  would  not  be  able  to 
reach  them  in  safety.  A  far  difTerent 
scene  now  met  our  view.  He  was  seen 
driving  those  same  haughty  enemies  into 
their  own  country,  from  which  it 'would 
have  been  better  for  their  character  had 
they  never  removed.  The  feelings  of  the 
House  on  this  s\ibject  would  be  much 
more  eloquent  than  any  thing  he  could* 
say.  It  must  be  •  gratifying  to  them  to 
reflect  that  they  were  not  met  to  cele- 
brate a  triumph  in  which  the  glory 
of  an  individual  only  was  concerned, 
but  one  in  which  the  best  interests  of 
the  world  were  involved.  The^  were 
there  met,  tbe  representatives  of  a  free 
people,  to  rejoice  in  having  obtained  free- 
dom for  their  allies,  and  contributed  to 
tbe  establishment  of  the  general  liberties 
of  mankind.  If  in  this  eventful  and  most 
expensive  war  great  exertions  had  been 
made  by  this  country,  it  was  some  satis- 
faction to  reflect  that  these  had  not  only 
proved  sufficient  to  defend  ourselves,  but 
had  contributed  to  the  preservation  of 
others.  If  in  this  contest  tbe  parliament 
of  England  ha<jl  felt  iuelf  called  upoii  tQ 
make  the  most  stupendous  sacrifices,  it 
was  a  high  gratification  for  that  House  to 
know,  that  if  their  liberality  bad  been  ex- 
tended on  a  larger  scale  than  formerly* 
the  fruits  of  their  munificence  were  as  un- 
exampled as  their  generosity,  and  they 
saw  from  the  eflibrts  they  had  made,  not 
only  themselves,  but  all  Europe,  in  a 
much  better  situation  than  the  most  san- 
guine  among  them  could  formerly  hope 
to  see  in  so  short  a  time.  He  thought  it 
would  be  presumptuous  in  any  man  to  pre- 
tend to  say  what  would  be  the  issue  of  the 
contest,  although  the  evenU  of  the  war 
had  hitherto  been  favourable;  but  that 
Providence  would  rule  the  future,  which 
had  protected  us  from  tbe  past,  and  he 
trusted  it  would  not  now  forsake  us.  But 
vtrhatever  might  be  the  course  of  things, 
the  glory  of  tbe  English  country  was 
(4D) 
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placed  on  the  higliest  pitinade  6f  f^m^, 
■  from  which  it  never  could  be  shalceto.  If 
any  thing  could  add  to  the  interest  of  the 
battle,  it  was  the  IBeld  on  which  U  had 
been  fought.  An  illustrious  chteftain  of 
former  days  (Edward  the  Black  Prince), 
bad  fought  on  the  same  ground-4iad 
fought  to  restore  a  rightful  monarch  to  his 
throne.  He  had  conquered,  and  the  fame 
^f  his  arms,  it  was  probable,  was  not  for- 
^  gotten  on  the  day  of  battle.  In  looking 
at  this  proud  triumph,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  House  should  not  feel  gratified  at 
reflecting,  that  white  it  raiseaus,  it  also 
raised  those  with  whom  we  were  allied ; 
and  he  trusted,  in  the  ipoment  of  victory, 
that  (hat  would  not  be  forgotten  which 
Was  the  legitimate  end  of  all  war — a  se- 
cure peace ;  a  peace  consistent  with  the 
Credit,  interest,  and  engagements  of  th4s 
country;  a  peace  that  would  not  only 
prove  beneficial  to  England,  but  condu- 
cive to  the  happiness  of  all  the  nations  of 
^Europe— (Hear,  hear,  hear !)— He  had 
Onlv  one  observation  to  add.  It  was  the 
^ish  of  ininister«,  that  the  list  of  officers 
to  whom  it  was  proposed  to  vote  the 
9*hanks  of  the  House  should  be  correct. 
He  could  not,  however,  feel  confident, 
that  the  list  he  had  was  complete*  He 
hoped,  therefore,  that  if  any  omissions 
ihould  occur,  that  the  names  of  those  left 
out  would  be  afterwards  admitted,  and 
that  it  would  be  understood,  the  vote  of 
this  dav  was  intended  to  convey  the  tri- 
bute of  their  gratitude  to  all  enffaged  in 
that  glorious  achievement  which  they  were 
assembled  to  celebrate.*  He  then  moved, 
^  That  the  Thanks  of  thir House  be  given 
to  field  marshal  the  marquis  of  Welling- 
ton, knight  of  the  most  noble  order  of  the 
Garter,  for  the  energy  and  distinguished 
ability  with  which  he  hath  conducted  the 
late  operations  of  the  allied  forces  in 
Spain-;  and  particularly  for  the  splendid 
and  decisive  victory  obtained  upon  the 
12 1st  day  of  June  last  near  Vittoria,  when 
Ithe  French  arn\y  was  completely  routed, 
with  the  loss  of  all  its  artillery^  stores,  and 
t^agage." 

Mr.  PremaniU  seconded  the  motion,  and 
Aoped  that  it  would  be  carried  by  accla- 
mation. He  thought  the  character  of 
the  late  glorious  achievement  exceeded 
that  of  any  other  in  the  British  annals, 
l)oth  in  the  combinations  and  their  result. 
Ko  language  could  express  his  sense  of 
the  zesA  and  science  which  had  been  dis- 

Elayed  by  the  illustrious  leader  of  the 
rilish  troops.    The  victory  of  VUtoria 


had  estaMished  the  YntlitarY  gWyoTEnff- 
tand  on  a  basis  tieteT  to  be  shaken.  It 
wa%  b\it  juMice  to  give  his  Majesty  V  go- 
vernment great  crSit  for  their  exertions 
to  prepare  the  army  mider  lord  Welling- 
ton*fe  command.  But  giving  them  the  am- 
plest credit  for  those  exertions,  he  was  not 
disposed  to  withdraw  a  single  particle  of 
hts  admiration  from  the  nobie  lord  who 
had  so  indefktieably  availed  himself  of 
the  advantages  that  had  been  so  liberally 
aflR>rded  him.  It  had  been  his  (Mr.  Fre- 
mantle's)  peculiar  good  fortune  to  hear 
during  the  last  three  days,  many  interest- 
ing details  of  the  conduct  of  the  army, 
which  couM  never  be  sufficiently  Extolled. 
With  respect  to  the  loss  of  the  ebemy,  he 
knew  from  private  reports,  he  knew  as  well 
as  it  was  possible  tor  fa^m  to  know  any  thing 
which  had  occurred  immediatelv  under  hb 
own  eye,  that  it  exceeded  double  the 
amount  of  that  stated  by  the  noble  lord 
opposite.  Reverting  to  the  character  ef 
lord  WeTlhigton,  he  described  him  as  a 
man  highly  estimable,  not  as  m  hero  only, 
but  as  a  private  individual — «  most  sincere 
friend— most  generous  to  those  who  re« 
quired  his  assistance— «ind  distinguished 
by  the  utmost  frankness  and  urbanity  of 
manners.  These  were  qualicies  which 
rendered  him  not  only  admh-ed  but  belov- 
ed. Nursed  in  the  lap  of  war,  his  heart 
was  not  steeled  again^  the  Impulses  of 
humanity.  Vigorous  in  his  attack  of  an 
enemy— when  tfiat  enemy  was  conqoered, 
he  was  tbe  first  to  protect  him.  On  most 
occasiens,  he  (Mr.  F.)  felt  diffiident  and 
distrustful  in  addressing  the  Hoiise,  hot 
t^is  was  a  theme  on  which  he  could  go  on 
for  ever.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
M>me  peculiar  hom)ur  should  mark  the 
present  occasien.  If  he  might  vtotare  to 
suggest  such  a  thing  (but  he  would  not 
presume  to  submit  a  motion  to  the  House) 
he  would  hint  the  propriety  of  addressing 
his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Regent,  re- 
questing that  he  would  himself  send  the 
thanks  of  the  House  to  lord  Wellmglon  by 
the  aid*de-camp  who  had  been  the  wel- 
come herald  of  the  glorious  Intel Kgence. 
Such  a  proceeding  would,  he  wus  per- 
suaded, DC  highly  gratifying  to  «« the 
Great  Lord.**  l>islinguished  as  the  re- 
cent victory  had  been  in  its  character,  tt 
ought  to  be  distinguished  in  its  reward. 

Lord  Custlereagh,  adverthig  to  his  st^e* 
ment  of  the  loss  of  the  enemy,  observed, 
that  he  had  taken  it  at  Che  lowest  possible 
calculation,  and  that  he  had  not  included 
those  Who  were  klUed  orfttttondiecoaifai 
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ID  the  pedod  thai  ifttetvcaed  hetweea  tht 
coBUveocement  of  tM»  adraaqe  from  Sa« 
lamanca  aod  the  battle. 

Sir  JSjj^rc  (^a(«,— I  coograivUte  the  Hqusq 
cuok  the  apleodid  victory  now  uudec  theic 
coosideraiioa#  aod  9iacereij  do  I  accord 
with  the  motiaa  of  ^aoka  Vx  the  ooble 
lord.  Most  happy  am.  I  to  bavet  it  in  nay 
power,  io  any  place  ia  the  Roaiae  ef  Com* 
maos^  to  offer  vx}(  tribute  of  apAlame  w 
the  gloriouf  acbiexementa  of  the  nabJa 
ioar({ai0  and  the  braYe  and  calUot  army 
uodev  his  command — why  should  I  say 
bra?e  ? — Bravery  aod  intrepidity  are  the 
characteristic  of  the  British  soldier  !  It  is 
not  bravery  alone  that  I  admire«  it  ia^^  Sir, 
the  celerity*  the  deci»ioD«  the  promptoesty 
the  rapid  moveoMnts,  added  to  e&(;el|eot 
nrraofemeatjit  and  what  is  more«  most 
admirable  combined  operations,  that  gain* 
,  ed  the  ^loriooa  victory  of  the  21st  Jime. 
This  marked  the  conduct  of  the  nobk 
marquis,  gained  for  him  aiklitional  honour, 
added  increased  lustre  to  the  officers,  and 
aoldiera  of  the  army  under  his  command. 
The  greater  number  of  the  ip;en«rai  officers 
I  have  the  good  fortune  orbeing  person* 
nally  acquainted  with.  I  have  seen  tl^em, 
in  action,,  and  myself  have  had  an  oppor* 
tnoity  of  being  a  witness  to  their  gallant 
and  meritorious  conducti  It  aSbrda  me 
particular  pleasure  to  reflect  that  the 
noble  marquis  has  attained  the  rank  of 
field  marshal.  He  justly  deserves  that 
ei^alted  rank.  1  am  persuaded.  Sir*  that 
the  officers  and  soldiers  of  Uxat  highly  dis- 
tioguisbed  army  vied  wiih  each  other  on 
that  memorable  occasion  to  share  the 
glory  of  the  day,*-«a  proud  day  for  £ng- 
land* — a  day  never  to  be  forgotten  by 
Englishmen.  A  day  that^  I  tru»t«  will 
contribute  beneficial  consequences  to 
£urope,  and  possibly  tend  to  the  restora- 
tion of  peaGe«  and  the  repose  of  mankind. 
Mr.  Cauniug  said,  he  felt  ia  common 
with  the  hon.  gentleman  wlio  had  second- 
ed the  motiuygu  and  with  the  gallant  ge- 
neral who  )had  just  addressed  them4  we 
difficulty  (a  difficulty  in  which  no  man 
had  more  frequently  placed  their  friends, 
the  House,  and  the  country,  than  lord 
Wellington)*  of  expressing*  in  adequate 
lerms»  the  feelings  which  nlled  the  mind 
of  every  man  in  the  country.  A^d  he 
was  persuikded,  that  the  strongest  language 
he  coald  use  would  be  hut  a  faint  echo  of 
the  pMhlic  sentiment  on  this  glorious  pcca- 
aion.  If  thf  hon.  gentleman  (Mr.  Fre- 
4naatle}«  from  his  priTsCle  feelings  po  this 
i>cc^ooa  aqd  if  the  gsdlant  geoerali  from 
S 


his  (eelinga  as  a  sahUert  could  not  refrain 
from  trespassing  on  the  House,  however 
unnecessary  tbeit  apology  (or  d^ing  soii 
he  trusted  the  interest  which  he  had  ever. 
taken  in  the  cause  oi  Spain  would  excuse 
hini  (or  ofli^ring  a.  few  words  on  the  sama^ 
subjeot.  It  was  now  five  years  sioce  thi% 
country,  involved  as  it  was  in  difficuUieai^ 
and  ej^gaged  in  a  contest  the  end  of  whid\ 
it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  had  the  glo- 
rious prospect  opened  to  it  of  what  this- 
splendid  achievemeni  led  to  the  hope  of 
havi^  brought,  to  a  happy  consummation, 
Avt  tiiat  particular  period,  amidst^the  pfes« 
sure  of  events  and  all  the  troubles  pecu«. 
liarly  her  ow^.  she  had  not  hesitated  one 
mooseni  in  becoming  the  friend  of  tbos^ 
whose  only  claim  to  her  friendship  ws^ 
thejr  beiqg  tlie  viclims  of  tyranny  an4 
oppression.  This  choice  was  cfowne4 
with  success;  but  it  waa  a  choice  which 
they  would  not  have  had  csuse  tp  regret, 
even  had  the  struggle  coded  in  hopeless-t 
ness  and  disappointment*  Thank  Heaven; 
the  result  was  of  another  character^  an4 
proved  that  generosity  and  justice  whiL^ 
they  were  the  most  liberat,  were  a)sp  thq 
wisest  system  of  policy,  and  that  honouis 
able  feeling  for  others  was  nearly  cooh 
nected  with  our  own  national  safety.  At , 
the  period  t^o  which  he  had  alluded,  thercr 
were  many  who  despaired  of  the  succe^ia 
of  the  cause,  and  who,  though  farced  intq 
the  current*  had  expressed  their  dis^pro* 
hation  of  it.  That  enterprize,  which  m.an  j 
thought  rash  and  hazardous,  which  many 
believed  aLmo{^  hopeless,  bad  ended  in  a 
blaze  of  glory,  that  will  live  recorded  W 
the  glowing  page  of  history,  even  if  slory 
should  be  its  only  result;  hut  he  did  not 
despair  to  see  added  to  it  other  pages  of 
political  arrangement  and  final  settlement^ 
calculated  to  promote  the  bappiiiess  and 
secure  the  liberties  of  mankind.  Wkth 
regard  to  the  honours  to  be  bestowed 
upon  lord  Wellington  and  his  companions 
iu  armsy  they  could  not  be  too  lavish  of 
them>  but»  to  this  subject  the  word '  lavish' 
could  not  be  applied ;  but>  while  they  ex« 
pressed  t^eir  sentiments  on  this  subyect^ 
they  ought  also  to  pay  the  tribute  merited 
by  those  whose  pains,  care«  anxiety,  so- 
licitude, and  attention,  had  h^eu  unceas- 
ingly cherished  to  prepare  at  hpme  the 
mignty  means  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  mighty  achieveqtent.  Not  only  his 
Ms^sty's  ministers,  but  this  House  and 
the  country  had  also  to  congratulate  them- 
selves, as  well  on  the  gen^ro^ity  and  wis- 
dopi  Qi  t^eif  fir«t  d&terminationi  as  on  the 
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this  victory  which  had  defined  these  ob* 
jectf^  90  lately  involved  io  overwhelmin§^ 
confusion.     To  whom,  onder  God,  were 


firmneM  with  which,  under  every  variety 
of  circumstance,  and  vicissitude  of  fortune 
in  the  course  of  a  long  contest,  sometimes 
unpromising,  sometimes- leading  to  despon- 
dency, (though  never  those  who  felt  that 
confidence  in  the  commanding  genius  of 
the  great  leader  of  our  armies,  which  this 
day  would  render  universal),  and  amid 
every  difficulty  under  which  the  country 
laboured,  they  had  continued  the  contest 
in  a  way  which  demonstrated  that  it  never 
had  been  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
nation,  that  they  ought  to  shrink  from  the 
task  they  had  undertaken,  to  be  guilty  of 
a  derelictipn  of  principle,  or  give  up  the 

r  glorious  cause  in  despair.— •The  confidence 
with  which  he  and  many  others  had  set 
out  in  this  contest,  the  present  victory  had 
now  made  general.  It  was  now  that  the 
fruits  of  their  exertions  began  to  appear. 
It  was  now  that  they  had  to  look  for  the 
reward  of  their  policy  in  engaging  in,  and 
Iheir  constancy  in  persevering  in  this  ar- 

^  duous  conflict.  The  Revolution  (as  it  had 
been  called)  of  1808,  seemed  as  if  given 
by  Providence  in  contrast  to  that  mighty 
and  dreadful  Revolution,  whose  tremen- 
dous successes  had  almost  led  mankind  to 
believe  that  success  was  inseparably  link* 

,  ed  to  the  car  of  those,  who  assailed  with 
insatiable  fury  every  established  institu- 
tion. But  the  Spanish  revolution,  exhibit- 
ing the  same  splendid  successes  as  those 
which  marked  the  early  career  of  that  of 
Prance,  bad  proved,  that  triumph  is  not 
unachievable  by  those  who  are  attached 
to  the  sovereignty,  and  whose  principle  is 
to  conserve  rather  than  to  destroy.  It 
waslnot  to  Spain  alone  that  the  effects  of 
the  ute  victory  will  be  confined.  Spain 
bad  been  the  tbeatVe  of  lord  Wellington's 
glory,  but  it  would  not  be  the  boundary 
of  the  beneficial  result  of  his  triumph. 
The  same  blow  which  has  broken  the 
talisman  of  the  French  power  in  Spain, 
bad  disenchanted  the  North.  How  was 
their  prospect  changed  !  In  those  coun- 
tries, where  at  most  a  short  struggle  had 
been  terminated  by  a  result  disastrous  to 
their  wiahes,  if  not  altogether  closing  in 
despair,  they  had  now  to  contemplate  a 
very  different  aspect  of  affairs.  Germany 
crouched  no  longer  trembling  at  the  feet 
of  the  tyrant,  but  maintained  a  balanced 
contest  The  mighty  deluge  by  which 
the  continent  had  i^en  overwhelmed  began 
to  subside.  The  limits  of  nations  were 
again  visible,  and  the  spires  and  turrets  of 
ancient  establishments  (if  he  might  so  ex- 
press JiiinBelf}  began  to  re-appear*-It  was 


they  indebted  for  this  ?  To  the  man  to  wbom 
they  were  this  day  voting  their  thanks. 
As  the  noble  lord  had  justly  satd,  it  would 
be  presumptuous  to  anticipate  the  result 
of  this  heroic  aqfarievement.  But  they 
knew  that  it  must  be  good.  If  war  con- 
tinued, in  "war  it  would  furnish  means  and 
heart  for  the  maintenance  of  the  straggle; 
for  peace,  it  would  furnish  the  bett  of 
means,  the  association  of  peace  and  Tie* 
tory,  without  which  he  would  not  say  that 
peace  ought  never  to  be  attempted,  bat 
without  which,  he  would  say,  it  conld 
never  be  secure  with  the  enemy  against 
whom  they  had  to  contend.  It  was  the 
illustrioiis  Wellington  who  furnished  them 
with  these  means  so  to  be  applied.  His 
admirable  conception  of  what  ought  to  be 
done;  his  rapidity  in  ezecatine  the  de« 
signs  he  formed ;  his  wonderful  compre- 
hension of  measures  directed  to  one  end; 
the  completeness  of  his  plans,  and  the 
thunderbolt  of  war  which  he  lannched 
at  last  upon  the  foe,  enabled  this  country 
to  furnish  the  most  ample  data  over  given 
as  the  basis  of  a  secure  and  lasting  peace. 
One  topic  more,  and  he  would  intrude 
upon  the  House  no  longer.  The  bon. 
seconder,  from  the  warmth  of  his  feelings^ 
had  intimated  a  wish,  that  a  special  mc^ 
of  transmitting  .their  thanks  should  be 
adopted,  in  order  to  mark  their  high  sense 
of  this  glorious  victory:  greatly  a«  be  felt 
the  transcendant  merits  of  lord  Welluig- 
ton,  he  also  felt  for  the  dignity  of  that 
House ;  and  he  considered  that  there  was 
nothing  within  the  power  of  a  subject  to 
execute  which  would  not  be  adequately 
rewarded  by  their  thanks  conveyed  in  the 
ordinary  forms.  He  trusted  therefore  that 
the  hon.  gentleman  would  not  press  any 
proposition  which  might  cause  a  difference 
of  opinion,  while  on  the  main  question 
there  could  be  but  one  unanimous  and 
cordial  feeling.  He  apologised  to  the 
House  for  having  occupied  so  much  of 
their  time,  and  sat  down  amid  loud  cheer- 
ing. 

Mr.  F.  Rofnnwn  said  thei^  was  one  cir- 
cumstance by  which  the  victory,  for  vrhicb 
the  House  was  now  about  to  vote  tbeir 
thanks,  was  distinguished  from  those  which 
had  before  called  for  a  similar  mark  of 
their  approbation,  that  was,  that  it  waa 
unaccompanied  by  the  loss  of  any  offices 
of  .very  higli  rank.  In  the  instances  in 
which  such  oflScers  bad  faHen  the  Hoos* 
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bad  thoaghi  it  a  mark  of  respect  doe  te 
them  to  Tot^  an  Address  to  his  royal  high* 
nesB  the  Prince^  Regent,  pfaying  that  a 
Oioiioiiient  might  be  erected  to  their  me* 
mory.  This  honour  had  been  confined  to 
general  officers.  He  trosted»  faoirererf 
they  would  pardon  him,  if  he  called  their 
attention  (or  a  moment  to  the  loss  of  a 
man,  the  first  in  hoiH>ar  and  merit,  though 
not  so  higli  in  military  rank  as  to  call  tor 
that  particular  distinction.  He  need  not 
say  that  he  alluded  to  colonel  Cadogan. 
Whoever  had  looked  to  the  history  of  the 
campaigns  in  Spain,  woold  have  found 
that  his  name  was  eTer  among  the  lore* 
most  in  the  day  of  action :  that  he  had 
stsnalized  himself  in  every  great  battle 
which  had  been  fought,  and  deserved  the 
acknowledgments  of  his  gallant  comman* 
der.  He  would  not  trespass  on  the  House 
any  further,  if  it  was  not  consistent  with 
their  usaee  to  vote  a  monument  to  an  of- 
ficer of  his  rank ;  but,  he  trusted  the^ 
would  pardon  him. for  interesting  their 
feelings  in  the  fate  of  one  who  was  la- 
ment^ by  every  one  Chat  knew  him,  and 
thus  bringing  bis  name  before  them  if 
they  could  no  more. 

The  first  Resolution  was  then  put,  and 
carried  nem,  con* 

It  was  next  resolved,  nem,  con.  '*  That 
the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  lieu- 
tenants-general sir  Thomas  Graham,  sir 
Rowland  Hill,  the  earl  of  Dalhoosie,  sir 
Thomas  Picton^sir  Galbraith  liowry  Cole, 
and  the  hon.  Williiim  Stewart;  to  majors- 
seneral  George  baron  Bock,  Charles  baron 
Ahen,  the  hon.  Charles  Colville,  George 
Anson,  John  Oswald,  John  Ormsby  Van- 
deleur,  George  Murray,  Frederick  Philips 
Robinson,  lord  Aylmer,  and  to  the  several 
other  officers  of  his  Majesty's  service,  for 
their  great  exertions  upon  the  21st  of  June 
last,  when  the  French  army  was  com- 
pletely defeated  by  the  allied  forces  under 
the  marquis  of  Wellington's  command/' 

liord  Qutlereagh,  after  prefacing  the 
motion  with  a  high  eulogy  upon  their  ad- 
mirable conduct,  and  deploring,  in  feeling 
language,  the  loss  of  officers  who,  though 
of  lower  rank,  were  not  of  lesl  merit,  or  of 
less  interest  to  the  country,  than  those  to 
whom  they  had  just  paid  the  tribute  of 
their  approbation,  moved,  «  That  the 
thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  marshal 
sir  William  Carr  Beresford,  knight  of  the 
most  honourable  order  of  the  Bath,  and  to 
the  several  general  officers  and  officers  of 
the  Portuguese  service,  who  were  preseht 
at  the  glorious  battle  of  Vittoria  upon  the 
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21st  of  June  last,  for  their  great^  ezertteot 
upon  that  occasion,  when  the  French  arm^ 
was  completely  defeated  bv  the  allied 
forces  under  the  marquis  of  Wellington's 
commaild;  and  that  the  marquis  of  Wel- 
lington be  desired  to  communicate  to  them 
the  present  Resolution."  His  lordship  took 
occasion  to  state,  that  colonel  Cadogan^ 
after  he  had  received  the  wound  #hich 
was  mortal  to  him,  had  expressed  onl  v  one 
wish  to  those  into  whose  arms  he  foil — is 
was  to  carry  him  to  the  top  of  an  emi" 
nence,  that  he  might,  to  the  last  monient^ 
contemplate  the  contest  in  which  his 
country  was  crowned  with  victory.^-* 
Agreed  to  nem,  can.  as  were  also  the  fol- 
lowing: **  That  thu  House  doth  acknow- 
ledge and  highly  approve  of  the  distin* 
guished  zeal,  vigour,  and  discipline,  ^dis- 
played by  the  nonH»>mmissioned  officers 
and  private  soldiers  of  his  Majesiv's  forces 
serving  under  the  command  of  field  mar- 
shal the  marquis  of  Wellington,  in  the 
florioos.victorv  obtained  upon  the  2 1st  of 
one  last  near  Vittoria;  and  that  the  sanM 
be  signified  to  them  by  the  commanding 
officers  of  the  several*  corps,  who  are  de» 
sired  to  thank  them  for  their  gallant  an4 
exemplarv  behaviour.'*-^'*  That  this  House 
doth  highly  acknowledge  the  seal,  courage, 
and  discipline,  displayed  by  the  non- 
commissioned officers  and  private  soldiers 
of  the  Portuguese  forces  serving  under  the 
command  of  field  marshal  the  marquis  of. 
Wellington  in  the  glorious  victory  ob- 
uined  upon  the  21st  of  June  last  near 
Vittoria.^'—"  That  this  House  dpth  highly 
acknowledge  the  distinguished  seal,  va- 
lour, and  good  conduct,  displayed  by  the 
several  general  officers,  officers,  non-com* 
missioned  officers,  and  private  soldiers,  of 
the  Spanish  forces  who  served  under  the 
command  of  the  marquis  of  Wellington, 
in  the  splendid  and  decisive  victory  ob- 
tained over  the  French  army  upon  the 
21ft  of  June  last  near  Vittena;  and  that 
field  marshal  the  marquis  of  Wellington 
be  desired  to  communicate  to  them  the 
present  Resolution." 

Court  Mastial  on  Libvt.  CoLOMXt 
Obob.]  Mr.  William  ikiuk  addressed 
the  House  on  the  subject  of  a  sentence 
passed  on  lieut.  oolonei  Orde,  by  a  court 
martial  at  Halifax,  in  Nqva  Scotia,  on 
charges  of  cruelty,  tyranny,  and  firand, 
which  sentence  has  since  been  reversed^ 
The  facts  of  the  case  were,  that  colonel 
Orde  was  tried  at  HalitaB  in  August  and 
September  iast^  and  found  gudty,  wilboot 
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ifHatfio««'r««,oriiifliclaiig  pUMriiaeftls  oft 
l»ffivatflt,  cofHrwy  to  martial  law.  On  ibe 
•ecaRd  charge,  to  frao(kiW«l  piftcticoi 
tdnr^rdi  th«  qaaner*nMl«t^  imr^kf'mg  « 
•am  of  4451 1^  dociaMft  «a%  tlttft  it  wat 
■oi  fokky  prDved  Ibat  h«  ongtnallf  iatoni^ 
mi  lo  defirand  iba  quarter*  master ;  Imn  he 
waa  not  acqiiilied  from  NaflM,  and-waa 
ordered  la  repaj  the  whole  smb.  Ois  ibe 
tbird  charge  of  cruelty  aftd  oppMreasieii  to 
eScera,  he  was  fraud  &kttf»ty.gailty,  with 
MO  recommendation  to  mercy  oo  any  mc-* 
caooni  whatever.  It  di4  aol  appear  tkat 
sir  J*  <X  Sherbroke,  the  goeemor,  bad 
■Nido  any  represeoiatioa  in  his  favour. 
The  panisbiYienta  which  were  inflicted  in 
iHe  Beranudas  were  such,  tbal  major-gen. 
Hodgson  reprobated  Aiem  in  general  or* 
dkri.  The  men  ware  strappad  with  a  caa* 
laefii  strap,  which,  though  it  did  net  pieree 
the  skia,  was,  in  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
aargeom,  i^se  than  the  cat,  fVoai  the  risk 
of  coniustonSk  One  man  was  punisbed  ee 
for  losing  bis  stock,  another  lor  baeing 
Wal  a  batioo  from  bis  coat,  and  anotber, 
becaoso,  alter  baring  done  iluty  on  a  very 
wet  day,  bis  belt  was  fbonH  rery  mucL 
4a«bed  with  dirt;  another  raceiTed  60 
laabes  in  the  same  manner  fraaa  a  mere 
Sftspicion  of  dnmkenness,  from  baling  the 
Uok  of  being  in  liqaor.  For  some  similar 
trivial  oOenoe  another  soldkr  in  the  regi« 
Biant  was  sentenced  to  be  leaded  with  a 
knapsack  BNed  with  stones,  to  carry  two 
firelocks,  and  ther^  to  walk  up  and  down 
all  day  while  not  on  guard,  and  was  not 
even  permitted  to  sit  dowel  while  at  dinner, 
bot  it  was  bpoogbt  lo  him  at  the  son-dial, 
when  be  waa  compelled  to  stand  and  eat  it. 
In  consequence  of  this  treatment  the  man 
deserted,  and  was  ordered  to  receive 
1000  lashes.  ^00  of  which  were  actually 
infUcted.  These  enormities  were  carried 
into  eflfect  by  a  rairerable  instrument,  an 
adjutam  of  the  name  of  Heiring,  as  lieute* 
naot  colonel  Orde  declared,  onder  bis  ex- 
press orders  and  sanction  ;  but  after  the 
oommeneement  of  the  trial,  be  retracted 
this  declaration  which  had  been  made  on 
the  parade,  and  said  that  the  punishments 
bad  been  gtnerallT  without  his  knowledge. 
Tbe  regiment,  which  amounted  to  about 
.44K>'men,  wepe  confined,  the  whole  ^me  of 
colonel  OrdoN  comnumding  at  Bermuda, 
to  tbe  small  barraoks  of^  George's,  and 
itotsoffbrod'to  go  itfto  the  town,  except  a 
fcw  of  them  m^  were  **  good  men  and 
well'  dressed;'^  It  was  stated  indeed  in 
lustifloation  of  4his  haitii  treatment,  that 
Iba  toBioftaitt  fris  eccaadlngly  disomki^ly, 
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SMid  that  tba  disQH[>Une  could  not  be  main* 
taisod  by  aulder  nuethods  ^  but  be  cqq-i 
oeived  that  oo  plea  of  tbts  kind  could  ex^ 
caae  tbe  severity  which  had  Ueem  praciis- 
ad,  avyd  which  bad  been  carried  to  a  d4^ 
gfoo  totally  uaprecedented»  as  be  believ- 
ed, 132,P00  lasbes  bavtng  beam  inflicted 
on  only  400  men  ia  a  period  oC  tfacee-yeaca 
and  a  half,  Tbe  conduct  of  colttsel  Orde 
vias  alaa  cbarge^Ie  witb  fraud  and  ^xac** 
liop.  He  bad  daimed  and  kept  back' 
stores  ta  tbe  value  of  £.\50  frooa  tbe 
qaartar^master  of  the  regiment,  wbiob 
wete  pr<kved  not  to  belong  tq  bim«  bat 
wbieh  the  <|uartec-ma«ier  cbose  ratfaar 
quietly  ¥>  give  qp  than  nut  the  hai^asd  of 
an  (tne((|oal  contest  witb  bis  lieuioaant* 
€ok)Oal«  His  behaviour  lo  tbe  officers  wa9 
e^ooliy  ungaotlamaoly  and  uooQcerlike. 
Tbe  bon»  nMimber  here  referred  to  several 
instaneot  mentioned  iit  the  ovideBce,  in  all 
of  whieh  awapAaiat  and  reroonstranoo 
agmU  the  injustice  wefo  sore  to  be  £»!• 
lowed  by  reptimam)*  if  not  poaisbsaoat. 
Under  all  tbeao  cifcumatances  he  had  been 
found  guilty  by  the  court  martial  who 
tried  him*  He  bad,  h(>wevev»  boon  siact 
re-instated,  and  he  (the  hoo.  naembcr) 
conceived  tbtt  be  coold  not  do  a  better 
service  to  the  army  than  by  ^ailiog  for  the 
minutes  of  evidence  on  thai  occaoioiH  in 
order  that  it  might  be  seen  that  no  oficsr 
who  had  been  so  dismissed  from  tbe  sei- 
vice,  could  be  re*insta(ed  without  notice 
and  enquiry.  He  accordingly  mowed, 
**  That  an  humblo  Address  be  preaeotod 
to  his  royal  higbnf ss  tbe  t^rince  Eagent, 
that  be  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
directions  tint  there  bo  laid  before  this 
House,  (^opy  of  tl^e  Minutes  of  a  Court 
Martial  held  on  lieutenant  colonial  Ordo, 
of  the  99th  regiotent,  ia  August  and  Srp^ 
tember  last,  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia^ 

Mr,  Maimen  Salioo  admitted  that  tbe 
motAon  of  tbe  ban.  geutlematt  waa  per* 
fectly  regular  and  constitutional,  and  be 
also  thought  that  the  granting  the  motion 
for  enquiry  would  be  moat  tatisCactory  to 
the  gallant  oihoer  himself;  bat  at  tbo  same 
time  he  believed  it  would  not  be  denied 
that  it  waa  a  matter  of  considerable  delv- 
ceoy  for  parliament  to  interlofo  io  the 
procoediags  orcQurts*maitial,  except  irooi 
absolute  necessitv.  He  bad  Tieteed  tini 
caae  with  as  much  impartiality  aa  tbo  boo. 
gfotlemim,  but  be  saw  it  in  o  diffeionit 
Ugbt.  In  theoe  Toluminoos  profotdingfe 
whicb  filled  400  ipog«i»  bo  sow  ao  mook 
QonAisioii  at  bo  ever  wiloetsad  in  tlto  pro- 
otf diAfi  of  mf  cwrt^Qiiriiai.     Hn  bad 
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m^r  rmd  My  triaf  of  th«  %M  in  wtiidt 
the  evidence  iva^  tnore  <»>nfttsed,  tague^ 
and  cewtratftc^My,  nf)r  timrked  With  a 
«trong«r  «pirh  tof  mi  fairness  and  actimorty 
ofi  the  piirt  of  tbc  pfosecotmn.  B«  what 
he  chiefly  irsted  Kis  objection  vip««i  "vras, 
that  'this  pTosectitron  liad  not  been  itnib^ 
ttlted  at  the  time  ftnd  in  the  phce  ^hcre 
rtie  vflefrces -were  said  toliarvc  beet^eem- 
nitted,  btJt  tras  put  oiF  tt  year  and  «i  haU' 
a^erwards,  ao  thnt  the  first  him  ItetiteniirH 
ct>1onel  Orde  rccefvvd  of  it  was  on  hrs  re* 
tarn  to  Londen.  By  the  Mutiny  Act,  no 
offisnce  was  cogni^Me  by  ^  conrt-wartial 
after  a  lapse  of  three  years,  mdws  'some 
kapedrsaein  cookl  be  -shewn  to  exiat  §n  iire 
way  of  the  prosecution.  Wlrtit  hnped^metit 
hUd  existed  bei^  }■  None  at  iiH ;  and  h  was  \ 
this  ctmsideratfon,  ntore  than  any  other, 
which  had  werghed  "Wiih  those  of  the  Prince 
ftegertt's  advisers  who  had  recoramefnded 
cohmet  Orde'a  re-irrstatetnent  m  h«  ceFWi- 
mand.-^lHie  first  char]^  was  for  behavitvg 
in  a  manner  nnbetonring  an  oflker  and  a 
gentlenahfi,  in  flogg^g  seYeittl  aotdrera  of 
the  99th/at  Bermodd.Wfthont  (he  sefltence 
of  a  couri-meirtial.  AH  these  tn^eced 
oflfences  which  were  stated  to  have  tafcen 
place  to  Jamihry  1 809,  had  really  taken 

Cice  hit  1808,  and  no  charge  had  been 
ought  Agaitnst  him  tmtH  after  the  expira«- 
lion  of  18  months,  and  when  he  had  k^i 
the  settfemest  on  account  of  hrs  heaKh. 
fneictending  mercy  to  colonel  Ortle,  4he 
crown  thought  ^oper  to  notice  the  tllega) 
pomshinents  "which  he  had  ordered,  and 
directed  that  he  should  be  reprimanded. 
Of  the  thhrteen  casea,  however,  which  had 
been  stated.the  majorHy  of  those  described 
t»  harit»g  been  tHrgnfty  poirished,  were 
pmmhed  for  drtmkenness.  It  is  true  they 
were  ponished  whh  canteen  straps,  a  mode 
"Which  was  altogether  illegal;  hot  the 
10/flfences  Were  audi  as  would  hate  aubjected 
the  individTiahi  to  panisiiment.  Ii  was  in 
mrldence,  that  in  all  these  icases  the  men 
'tirere  thnnkfol  they  were  itot  brought  to  & 
icxmrt*nrartial.  One  man  who  had  received 
two  doiBen  of  hishes  was  a4:ed  for  what  ? 
«*  For  being  drorik:"— **  Was  yon  very 
^Shiink  P'— •*  0,^ery  drtink.''  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  said*  it  was  in  vain  to  prefer 
inmiplaimsto  general  Hodson,  which  could 
onffy  termitiate  in  the  ponishment  of  the 
indrvidaal  complatning  of  colonel  Orde. 
But  general  Hodson  expressly  states  that 
)ie  had  taken  the  greatest  pains  with  that 
regiment,  and  had  stated  to  every  man  the 
manner  of  procuring  access  to  him,  and 
the  way  he  was  io  vpply.    Ha  started  this 
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to  shew  bow  fnwch  the  cowiMilidhig  ofljhrer 
had  always  been  ativ«  to  subjects  of  this, 
nature.  With  respect  to  the  fit^t  charge, 
he  ccftatnly  dwapproved  of  the  mode  of 
pWMshmeot  adapted,  a  mode  of  ptmishment 
which  wooM  tindoabtedly  have  been  pat 
a  s!K>p  10  whenever  it  reached  the  eeraof 
the  commsHiditig  officer  or  ^  Commander 
in  Chief.  But  however  reprehensible  the 
mode,  Vhe^  motives  of  eolonei  <^de  were 
good  ;  and  there, were  parreitdlat  ci<rcom«> 
Btemces  m  the  case  of  this  regiment,  which 
ought  to  he  taken  hito  conwderation  in 
ferming  a  yadgment  on  the  c«se.  The 
i^'nttent  wni  in  a  sMe  of  great  insabordi«- 
viatfon^-^h^  were  not  oiSy  ifretnly  ad- 
dicted toihe  ¥ice  of  drutikemvesB,  but  other 
v«ry  heavy  chtrgea  weie  broogbt  againtft 
vhem.  Wi^  reapeot  to  the  secotid  chaNrgo, 
of  scandailoes  conduct  on  the  part  of  coloiuil 
Orde  in  the  case  of  a  deMeOcy  of  450f, 
the  couit  acf)uitted  him  of  any  inli^Mrioti 
to  defrtrad.  He  odm^edthat  colonel  Oido 
was)iah9efortfhe4eficiem:y.  Withreapeet 
to  the  th^vd  charge,  it  was  very  modi  Kfce 
the  fiMt.  It  was  Ibr  tynmny  and  oppres- 
sion dtinng  the  apaee  of  fiv«  years  since  he 
^ined  the  regiment  in  1807,  up  to  the 
period  ef  the  charge^  wilhoot  stiatiog  one 
fact,  or  pointing  oot  any  }>recise  time  wh^ 
any  ofi^nce  was  comaiHted.  The  court 
however  emertained  the  charge.  He  was 
«ecOBel  of  having  confined  the  men  totho 
barracks  for  four  years.  But  they- were 
Yiot  toiffined  by  colonel  Orde  alone^  but 
by  four  difihrewt  commandittg  officers,  for 
whenever  they  went  oot  th^  -unifbrmly 
Tt«umed  drank.  The  court,  however^ 
we>ver  observed  on  <he  condoct  of  thethree 
others,  ^who  oogfht  lo  hare  shared  the 
bkme,  if  there  wasuny,  but  laid  the  who4e 
burden  on  colotiel  Orde^  Another  ofienco 
wa8,'the  not  allowmgaervlints  to  officers*— 
thtft  fs,  not  allowing  ithem  to  be  exempted 
from  doty.  Why  ?  Because  it  was  iteces* 
sary  that  all  shootd  be  oft  duty,  ond  none 
could  be  spared. » » It  appeared,  howcrer, 
that  whenever  an  officer  was  ill  he  -was  al- 
lowed to  hove  his  servam  exempted  from 
duty.  Varions  other  accutstiom  of  a  simi- 
lar natme  constituted  Ibe  sthn  of  the  thlnl 
charge.  He  thought  ff  the  iHouse  took  all 
the  circtraidtances  of  the  case  into  consi- 
deration, they  would  «gree  with  him  in 
deeming  oaehiering  too  severe  a  ponish- 
BMWt  (or  colofiel  Orde^  He  was  sure, 
however^  they  wooM  at  any  rate  agree 
with  him  In  thinking,  thsrt  if  his  merits  did 
not  protect  him,  the  la^  wotdd  protect 
him.    The  erovm,  taking  bis  long  sertlces 
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tnio  coDfid^ratioii,  after  reflecting  on  tbe 
1rreg«Urity  of  the  puDishmenu,  ami  order- 
sag  bim  to  be  seTerely  reprimaoded  for 
them«  tbousbt  proper  to  oitler  him  to  be 
restored  to  bis  regiment.  Upon  tbe  whole« 
he  ooncei?ed  it  would  be  injarious  to  tbe 
discipline  of  the  army  to  allow  tbe  pro- 
duction of  tbe  papers  called  for  by  tbe 
hon.  moTen- 

Mr.  Ahercrombjf  admitted  the  inconve- 
Biencies  that  would  arise  from  converting 
tbe  House  into  a  Court  of 'Appeal  fpr  tbe 
army  ;  and  that  the  interference  of  tbe 
House  could  only  be  justified  by  strong 
cases  of  necessity.  In  this  case,  howeTer^ 
this  was  not  an  appeal  from  an  officer  to 
tbe  House ;  but  his  bon.  friend  had  merely 
communicated  to  them  the  information  he 
bad  received.    The  right  bon.  and  learned 

Sentleman  thought  an  unusual  acrimony 
ad  been  displayed  on  the  part  of  the 
prosecutors ;  but  this  was  all  known  to 
tbe  court- martial,  and  to  general  Sher* 
brooke,  through  whose  hands  tbe  proceed- 
ings passed,  but  who  did  not  think  proper 
to  recommend  any  alteration  of  the  sen- 
tence. Lashes  with  canteen  straps  were 
understood  to  be  more  dangerous,  when 
carried  to  a  certain  extent^  than  those 
given  by  the  cat*o'-nine- tails.  With  re- 
apect  to  foCir  of  the  Uiirteen  men  punished 
in  this  way,  one  of  them  was  punished  be- 
cause he  Idst  bis  stock ;  another,  because 
be  lost  bis  buckle;  another,  because,  in  a 
rainy  day,  be  had  dirtied  his  belts  ;  and 
tbe  iourtb,  because  tbe  quarter-master  bad 
said  to  colonel  Orde,  tnat  he  bad  a  red 
face,  as  if  he  had  been  drinking.  It  ap- 
peared to  him,  therefore,  that  a  stronger 
case  could  hot  be  made  out.  The  men 
were  severely  punished,  not  only  for  the 
most  venial  offences,  but  even  for  suspicion 
of  offences.  It  was  stated,  that  in  this 
reffiment  of  400  men,  130,000  lashes  were 
inflicted  in  the  space  of  three  years  and  a 
half.  This  was  a  case,  he  conceived, 
which  indubitably  called  for  the  interfe- 
rence of  tbe  House. 

Sir  Samud  Romtify  thought  it  peculiarly 
bard  on  colonel  Orde  that  bis  case  should 
be  4i*cussed  in  tbe  House,  without  their 
being  in  tbe  possession  of  the  necessary 
information.  From  the  defence  of  the 
right  hon.  gentleman,  it  appeared  to  him, 
that  unless  bo  acted  on  intormalities  there 
was  an  extremely  strong  case  of  tyranny, 
cruelty,  and  oppression,  against  colonel 
Orde.  Were  he  tbe  friend  of  colonel 
Orde  he  would  advise  him  not  to  let  the 
CMe  rest  here,  but  to  lay  the  evidence  of 


the  court  martial  belpre  the  public.  The 
right  hon.  gentleman  had  selected  those 
cases  to  which  be  thought  be  bad  good 
answers  to  give;  but  he  had  omitt^  to 
take  any  notice  of  a  dumber  of  otbers, 
mentioned  by  bis  hon.  friend,  which  made 
a  strong  impression  on  himself,  and  eeveral 
other  members  of  tbe  House.  The  case 
of  captain  Tryon  was  one  of  them.  This 
officer  was  two  years  under  arrest*  on  an 
unfounded  charge,  without  being  brought 
to  trial.  The  strongest  case,  however, 
was  tbe  illegal  punishment  of  tbe  soldien, 
and  the  indigniu'es  with  which  these  pu- 
nishments were  accompanied— indignities 
not  only  to  the  men  who  were  pimisbed 
but  to  the  spectators.  Many  of  the 
offences  for  which  tbe  men  were  pnoished 
more  severely  than  by  tbe  cat-o'-nine  tails, 
could  never  have  been  entertained  by  a 
court  martial.  It  was  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  that  this  regiment  was  ex- 
tremely ill  disposed  ;  but  could  there  be 
a  stronger  proof  of  tbe  bad  e&cts  of  seve- 
rity of  punishment  than  what  waa  afforded 
by  this  regimen^  where  132/)0O  lashes 
were  inflicted  on  400  men  ia  three  years 
and  a  half,  and  where  the  men  were  ex- 
ceedingly hardened  and  irregular?  He 
was  astonished  that  this  officer  abonld  not 
only  have  been  pardoned,  but  restored  to 
bis  former  regiment  ^ith  a  severe  repri- 
mand. It  was  said  by  the  right  hon.  gen- 
tleman, that  many  of  tbe  ponishmenti^ 
though  irre^lar,  were  inflicted  from  ac- 
tives of  lenity.  An  ordinary  man  would 
say,  on  bis  resuminc  his  command  over 
those  men  who  bad  been  bis  stecosecs 
"  You  ask  for  law,  and  you  shall  have  nJ* 
— It  was  certainly  extremely  injodicioas 
to  place  a  man,  embittered  aa' colonel 
Orde  miffht  be  supposed  to  be,  in  tbe  a- 
tuation  of  having  it  in  bis  power  to  tranpple 
on  bis  accusers.  In  justice  to  colonel 
Orde,  and  his  Majesty's  government,  and 
in  justice  to  the  soldiery,  he  thought  tbe 
facts  of  this  case  ought  to  be  laid  before 
tbe  public.  He  had  never  heard  any 
thing  said  as  to  the  necessity  of  limiting 
these  punishments  to  a  certain  number  of 
lashes.  He  should  therefore  vote  for  the 
question. 

Mr.  Mamiert  Sutum  explained.  He 
stated  that  colonel  Orde  bad  not  been  sent 
back  to  the  regiment,  but  was  now  in 
Iiondon. 

Lord  Casilcreagh  contended  that  nothing 
could  be  more  imcompeteot  than  for  the 
House  to  re- try  cases  of  this  nature,  ff 
this  was  so,  still  less  ought  tbey  to  enable 
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the  public  to  re-try  them.  Tbe  only 
ground  on  which  sqch  a  motion  could  he 
eutertained  was  the  idea  of  an  undue  re- 
commendation on  the  part  of  his  Majesty's 
servants,  as  to  the  exercise  of  his  preroga- 
.  tive  of  mercy.  On  this  head  let  it  be  re- 
collected by  the  House,  that  his  Majesty's 
ministers  had  the  best  opportunity  of 
knowing  how  far  colonel  Orde  was  or 
was  not,  in  other  respects,  a  ^meritorious 
officer. 

Sir  F.  Burdeft  begged  pardon  of  the 
House  for  intruding  on  their  patience  after 
the  very  able  speeches  they  had  heard 
from  the  mover  of  the  question,  and  from 
the  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  who  had 
followea  on  the  same  side.  After  wh^t 
bad  fallen  from  the  noble  lord^  however, 
who  had  just  sat  down,  he  should  not  do 
Justice  to  his  own  feelings  did  he  not  ob- 
senre  on  what  had  fallen  from  him.  If 
ever  there  was  a  case  in  which  the  House 
was  called  on  to  look  into  the  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  as  the  noble 
lord  would  say,  in  mercy,  as  he  (sir  F. 
Burdett)  did  say,  in  cruelty,  this  was  the 
very  case;  and  it  was  impossible  for  the 
House  to  say,  whether  the  case  stood  in 
the  one  or  other  of  those  situations  till 
once  the  evidence  was  brought  before 
them.  Such  cases  as  the  present  were  of 
a  kind  most  alarming  to  the  discipline  of 
tbe  army,  and  to  the  nature  of  which,  at 
an  early  period  of  the  next  session,  he 
iihould  call  the  consideration  of  the  House. 
This  was  not  a  part  of  the  prerogative,  but 
a  power  granted  by  th^  House  to  the 
crown,  over  which  power  they  were 
lioand  in  duty  to  those  men  whom  they 
had  this  day  thanked,  to  shew  that  thev 
had  not  abandoned  their  controul.  If 
within  the  sp^ce'  of  two  years  1 32,0(X) 
lashes  had  been  distributed  among  400 
men,  that;  he  thought,  was  of  itself  a  prima 
fade  ground  of  inquiry.  The  advisers  of 
the  crown  had  undertaken  to  re-.try  the 
cause,  to  which  it  seemed  they  thought 
themselves  fully  competent,  though  the 
House  of  Qommons  could  not.  The  pre- 
sent motion  did  not  affect  to  interfere  with 
other  courts,  but  complained  that  the  de- 
cisions of  other  courts  were  subverted. 

Mr.  Ryder  contended,  if  the  prerogative 
complained  of,  of  pardoning  officers  as  well 
as  men,  was  not  in  the  crown,  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army  would  bd  at  an  end. 
The  same  impartiality  he  allowed  ought 
to  be  practised  to  privates  as  to  officers. 
If  it  could  be  shewn  that  this  was  not  so, 
and  a  case  of  that  kind  could  be  made  out, 
(VOL.XXVI.) 


he  should  be  happy  to  see  an  inquiry  made 

into  it. 

Mr.  Preston  was  in  favour  of  the  motion.  - 
The  motion  was  negatived  without  a 

division. 

OaDNANCB  Agimts.]  Mr.  Cochrane  ' 
Jokuitme,  agreeably  to  notice,  brought 
forward  his  motion  relative  to  Ordnance 
Agents.  His  reason  for  not  bringing  it 
forward  sooner,  was,  th^t  the  returns 
which  ought  Co  have  been  made  in  August 
last  had  not  been  made. til  I  lately.  From 
these  it  appeared,  that  of  sums  uplifted 
by  those  agento  to  the  amount  of  800,(XK)/. 
security  was  found  by  them  to  the  amount 
only  of  24,000/.  The  balances  due  by 
Greenwood  and  Cox,  the  principal  agents^ 
according  to  the  ordnance  accounts, 
amounted  to  137,400/.  and  by  the  admis-^ 
siqn  of  themselves  to  37,396/.  and  tbe 
whole  amount  of  security  found  by  them 
was  12,000/.  He  therefore  thought  that 
the  securities  were  not  proponioned  to 
the  sums  to  be  uplifted,  or  intrusted  with 
those  agents;  and  also  that  it  would  be. 
prdper  to  provide*that  all  monies  passing 
through  their  hands  should  be  lodged  in 
tbe  Bank  of  England.  If  this  pl^n  were 
adopted,  it  would  be  productive  of  this 
double  advantage,  that  a  better  security 
would  be  obtained,  and  that  the  aocounta 
would  be  much  sooner  audited.  The  im* 
pression  on  his  mind  was,  that  all  public 
money  should,  if  possible,  be  lodged  in 
the  Bank  of  England.  Greenwood  and 
Cox  were  agents  for  3-4ths  of  the  army, 
at  a  profit  to  themselves  of  50,000/.  a 
year ;  the  sum  which  in  this  way  passed 
through  their  hands  annually  was  three 
millions,  and  tbe  whole  security  which 
they  were  called  on  to  find  on  this  account 
was  1,500/.  3  per  cent  consols.  He  knew 
it  would  be  said  that  the  colonels  of  regi* 
ments  were  responsible.— This  was  a  rule 
which,  he  maintained,  ought  to  be  done 
away  with ;  and  that  the  whole  time  of 
the  colonel  of  a  regiment  ought  to  be  de- 
voted to  bis  regimental  duties.  Would 
the  House  wish  to  see  lord  Wellington  re* 
called  from  his  career  in '  Spain-^ord 
Moira  from  his  command  in  India— or  sir 
G.  Prevost  from  his  cooraiand'hi  Canada* 
for  the  sake  of  answering  to  such  a  process  } 
He  concluded,  by  reading  a  train  of  reso- 
lutions containing  the  substance  of  the 
details  in  his  speech,  and  by  moving  the 
first  of  tbe  resolutions,  which  was  to  this 
effect:— That  it  appears  to  this  House^ 
I  that  for  a  series  of  years  large  sums  of  th# 
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pubffc  fiMiifes  fiMt^  actunralated  in  th« 
hands  of  the  agents  of  the  ordnance ;  Hiid 
that  y«ry  serious  h>sfe  h»s  thereby  aviven 
t«  tlie  poblk;,  while  the  sard  agents  have 
been  deriving  immense  undue  pro^^  in 
the  way  of  interest,  from  such  accu- 
tfyutatnm. 

Mr.  Jt.  fFatt/ Contended,  that  even  «ifron 
ifie  hon.  gefitletnan's  own  shewing,  no  loss 
had  been  sustained  by  the  tniblic.  lie 
could  state,  however,  that  the  accounts  of 
Messrs.  Greenwood  and  Cox  were  at  this 
ttioment  passing  throtigh  the  Surveyor 
Oeneral's  office.  The  utmost  the  House 
could  4>e  called  ttpon  to  do,  wooVd  be  to 
require  of  Messrs.  CoX  and  Greenwood 
to  pay  the  0,400/.  being  the  stim  to 
which  the  whole  had  been  reduced  by 
Iheir  ceiinter  claims.  This  money,  how* 
ever,  he  was  prepared  to  assert,  had  been 
actually  paid  within  the  last  month,  nor 
was  there  a  lingle  pound  out-standing 
against  Messrs.  Cox  and  Greenwood,  pro- 
t^ed  they  aobstftntiated  their  clainrs, 
which,  however,  bt  did  not  mean  to  say 
irontd  be  allowed.  With  respect  to  the 
«um  of  16,000/.  that  was  reduced  to  ^fiOQl 
and  even  thus  reduced,  H  w^s  lionidated 
hi  point  of  Diet  thomh  no^  in  torm,  as 
•ome  vouthers  from  the  peninsula  were 
necessary  befcne  the  accounts  couM  be 
passed.  With  regaid  to  the  security,  he 
thought  12,000f.  sufficient  where  the 
ftionthly  issues  did  not  exceed  from  30/. 
to  5a,000/.  That  part  of  ihe  motion  re- 
lating to  nfacing  the  money  in  the  Bank, 
he  thooglit,  required  more  consideration. 
When,  perhaps,  aome  regutatit>n  upon  thi^ 
iubjedt  might  be  beneficially  adopted. 

AlUir  a  few  worda  from  lord  Palmer- 
Mon,  land  a  brief  reply  from  Mr.  C.  John- 
atone,  '^t  first  notion  wu  negatived  with* 
out  a  division,  and  that  for  an  Address  Was 
withdHMim  by  the  hon.  member. 

HOUSB  OF  COMMONS. 

Morion  naspECTDfo  StAMSN's  Waoss 
awn  PmtM  MoRXT.]  Sir  FNmco  Burden 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
motiim  of  which  he  had  yesterday  given 
nttioe,  respecting  the  dittcnlties  which 
presented  themselves  to  the  obtaining,  by 
the  relativet  of  deceased  seamen  and  ma- 
tines,  the  proper  information,  and  the 
means  of  recovering  the  wages  and  prize- 
money  doe  to  them  on  the  ships'  books. 
The  bonds  rei|uired  of  the  clerks  in  the 
Navy  Pay-office,  «»  prevent  them  from 


Sir  RmA  Jhhkii"^  Moiim  [\IB6 

giving  the  necessary  inforikiation  whkli 
might  he  appHed  for,  were,  in  his  opirnon, 
more  xmlctihited  to  pnodtrce  fraud  ami  mia- 
chief  than  to  be  of  any  real  utility.  They 
Woefd,  in  fad,  be  subject  to  become  tli^ 
instruments  of  collusion  between  the  per- 
sons in  possession  of  the  means  and  infor- 
mation, and  persons  desirous  of  convert- 
ing those  means  to  their  ovm  fraodalent 
views  and  emolurnent.  If  they  were  of 
real  benefit,  and  operated,  as  it  had  been 
represented,  to  prevent  imposition,  he 
would  ask,  why  were  they  not  introdoced 
into  e^her  branches  of  the  navy  depart- 
ment, where  the  clerks  were  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  sums  respectively  doe 
as  in  the  Pay-oflice  ?  He  could  not  dis- 
cover any  satisfactory  or  solid  reaaon  for 
Continuing  the  practice,  and  confininf)^  it 
to  one  particular  office.  It  seemed  to  him, 
that  the  best  mode,  both  of  preventing 
frauds,  and  of  giving  to  the  relatives  of 
deceased  seamen  fair  and  easy  opporto- 
nities  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  what 
was  due  on  the  ships'  books,  would  be,  to 
poblisfa  the  names  of  such  seamen  and 
mlirines  every  six  months  in  the  Gazette, 
With  the  sums  due  to  them  respectively  at 
the  time  of  their  death.  He  conchided, 
with  moving,  "  That  every  six  calendar 
months,  a  list  be  published  in  the  Gazette 
of  the  unclaimed  wages  and  prize  money 
dne  to  deceased  seamen  and  marines  apon 
the  books  of  his  Majesty's  ships  of  war, 
expressing  the  places  where  they  were 
bom." 

Mr.  Croker  conld  not  help  observing, 
that  the  hon.  baronet  bad  made  no  state- 
ment to  justify  the  House  in  agreeing 
either  to  the  propositions  he  had  advanced 
\t%  his  speech,  or  to  the  motion  which  he 
had  made.  He  could  not  perceive  any 
ground  stated  by  the  hon.  baronet  for 
convincing  the  House,  that  the  practice  of 
which  he  complained  ought  to  be  altered, 
and  a  new  system  introduced.  Was  it  not 
right,  that  the  lower  clerks  should  be  pre- 
vented from  disclosing  that  information 
which  was  m  other  places  at  all  times  to 
be  had  ?  Was  the  treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
the  secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  or  the 
comptroller  to  the  Navy,  more  obscure 
than  any  one  of  the  petty  clerks,  who  had 
entered  into  the  bonds  of  which  the  noble 
lord  had  cpmplained  ?  Was  it  not  their' 
duty  to  supply  the  information  when  duly 
applied  for;  and  was  there  any  charge 
preferred,  or  any  case  made  out  of  their 
having  refbsed  to  do  so  ?  The  hon.  ba- 
ronet  maintained,   that   the   undiimei 
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wafiea  an4  prm-money  sbqnM  be  niade 
pobJic;  but  be  aeemed  tolally  ta  ^cg^t 
that  there  were  19  I/>iiidoii»  sharper^  wUoi 
ivere  e? er  rea4y  and  lying  i^  waU  t9  ^1^  1^ 
t}ie  vnwv y«  i^m  ^o  (»Kcrdi9e4  tbeir  axle 
^d  8t;ratag^oog»  with  mare  so^ices^  uf^ooi  the 
kind  of  peqple  appiyiog  for,  thioiw  imv- 
clamed  dehlf  thim  iipoi^  any  other  clfwie^ 
"With  re^piec^  to  the  a(>pearaiii^  €f,  ttf^ 
proposed  liata  iii^  the  Gazeite*  he  wi^tiM 
put  it  w  the  Hoiue  and,  the  hon.  baroMV 
whether  any  itcreaa^d  jpiublvcky  qoiald  be 
obtained  by  thai  mode,  ^s  yery  few  ^  ^e 
cUini«AM»  wha  were  gepereUy  poor  peor^ 
pie  in  the  cooAtrv,.  e*ei?  read  the.  GaoeMe^ 
Sach.  a  liat  wiould  create  perplexity  and 
confiuion ;  for,,  there  w^e  numbera  ol  the 
aaipe  naine  ixi  the  navy.  The  shirp^rs 
and  petty  agenta  would  be  am^  a^ti?e 
than  ever,  and  be  better  enabled  U>  take 
every  advai^ege  of  the  claida^ejta.  If  tjbe 
hoD,  baroneit  wiahed  to  hooiw  what  be- 
came of  the  wages  and  pcizj^-nMoqey  which 
remained  dufe,  he  wo4lduli  l|im.-*Jt  was 
carried  to  the  ohesi  a|  Greeafrich^  the 
interest  was  employed  in  payin^^  the  pea* 
sions  of  meritorious  aeaD»en,  and  the  ca- 
pital preserved  untouch^  for  the  chim^ 
anU  whenever  they  might  appev.  He 
was  happy  to  see  the  liioble  lord  opposite 
i|i  his  pla^e  (lord  Coqhrane,)  as  be  wtonld  » 

give  him  an  opportanijty  of  taakine  amends^ 
r  the  mis'Siateioent  9f  ivthiqh  he  bad  beea 
guilty  oa  %  former  evaniag.  He  ceialdi 
now  flatly  contradijCt  the  noble  lord's  aa^ 
sertions  in  point  of  fact,  ae  he  had  before 
contradicted  them  in  point  of  principle. 
The  first  case  was  that  of  Wiliiais^  Fond* 
The  noble  lord  had  sta^d»  that  WilliMft 
Ford  had  paid  SOL  for  his  discharge  froua 
harboor  duty.  He  bad  not  paid  80/.  nor 
any  other  sum  for  his  discharge^  Tbe 
iJact  was  directly  contrary  :  William  Ford 
was  an  i^ble  s^am^n  on  board  the  Impe- 
rieuse,  the  very  ship  commanded  by, 
aod  whkh  exposed  the  igaorance  of, 
the  noble  lord.  Ford's  wife  wrote  a 
letter  to  bim«  re<|uesting  her  husband's 
release,  on  providing  proper  substitutes :  ii 
was  attended  to  by  the  Admiralty,  i^ 
Ford  was  discbai^d»  having  never  been 
invalided,  andT  haying  been  favoured  by 
those  ver^  arrangemenu  on  which  the 
i^oble  Iprd  bad  founded  this  charge^  The 
next  ca8#  sts^ed  by  the  noble  locd#  was  of 
J.  Milton»  his  coxswain.  The  assertion 
made  by  the  noble  lord  was,  that  John 
Milton,  after  bejng  invalided  for  harbour 
duty,  and  a  Qreeowich-pensionec,  had  also 
tfiA.  80i.  ftf  bia  disobivrge,  JUt^  wh^ 


[nasi 


would  the  House  think  of  the  nfewa^y  of 
tbe  noble  lord>  when  he  could  prove,  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  donbt,  that  Joha 
MiltOQ  was  ueither  a  baibour-duty  maiv 
nor  a.  Greenwich  pensioner  ^  He  had  aJse^ 
received  a  letter  from  John  Milton's  wife, 
rei^eesling  tbe  board  tg  discharge  her  bus- 
baAd*  upon  the  esi^J  provision  of  substi- 
tutea  being  made.  A  compliance  with 
the  prayer  of  the  letier  took  place,  audi 
be«  husband  was  diKharged.  He«  surely,, 
a^r  SHch  misrepresentations,  weald  no^ 
be  thoaght  to  go  v>o  far  in  maintain ing* 
t^.  tbe  noble  lord's  assertions  could  bavoi 
little  or  no  weighs,  since  it  was  so  very 
c)e2¥:>y  proved,,  that  he  was  ignorant  o£ 
what  passed  in  bis  own  ship.  John  Mil- 
toi\  howeverit  after  having  been  discharge 
ed,  contrived,  tbreugh  the  means  of  Gavn^ 
ler,.  whose  frauds  he  himself  bed  de-^ 
tected,  to  obtain  upon  a  falsis  certificate* 
the  pension  of  1 2t  a  year  from  Gree^wicb^ 
The  fraud  was. discovered,  and  the  pension 
was  withdrajwjn.  (Mr^  Croker  substaiw 
tiaAed  his  stateu^ents,  by  reading  the  Lettera 
be  had  received  from  the  wives  of  For4 
and  Milton,  and  by  veferring  tjo  the  oflfif< 
ciaj  doQuments.)  But  the  aoble  Iprd  did 
not  seem  satisfied  with  exposing  his  own 
ignorance^  where  he  bad.  the  best  oppor-i 
tonities  of  being  infora^ed ;  he  went  much 
&«ther,  he>  exposed  bis  owa  faulty,  and 
cotndemned  himself.  Tbe  aol^e  lord  de- 
clared»  he'  had  discharged  sixty,  men  be- 
longing to  the  Pallas*  in  conseqnenee  of 
their  incafii^ty,  and  risked  all  the  respond 
sibility  of  the  measure  at  the  haaard  of  a 
conr^martial.  If  the  noble  lord  did|8o> 
he  would  tell  tbe  noble  lord  he  had  ^done 
that  which  he  ought  npt  to  have  dene»-«* 
he  had  falsified  the  books  of  the  ships  enr 
trusted  to  his  honour  and>  bis  care^Hean 
hear,)— for  tbe  books  which  he  had  signed 
vJth  his,  own  hand  contradicted  bis  posi^ 
live  assertion.  (The  fact  was,  that  1^ 
men  only  were  discharged  from  the  tfallas 
ndihin  the  period  mentioned  by  the  noNe 
lofd,  DO  such  entry  tliere  appeared,  and 
he  could  not  have  exchanged  them  for 
supernumeraries^  because  from  those  books 
iu  was  seen  that  only  39  supernumeraries 
bed  been  taken  on  board.  The  faoti  Ma. 
C.rokei!  satisfactorily  established^  b«  rer 
ofi^itulaling».  teriatimt^  the  oases,  of  the  inr 
di^duals.disohargied.X  Having  shewn*  he 
trusted,  to  tbe  satisfactioui  oC  tbe  House^ 
tbe  ignorance  and  the  uni'oendad  staie- 
ments.of  the  noblelord,  be  could  not  suffer 
tbe  ^^resent'  opportnnit|$r  to  pass)  by.  with- 
out eiip.  ah^mag  tha^  theJBeaolnlioAe  lately 
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proposed  by  his  lordship  were  gross  and 
■candalous  libels  against  the  honour,  the 
valour,  and  the  character  of  the  British 
nary.      He  was   fortunate    enough    that 
morning  to  receire  the  sentence  of  the 
court-martial  held  oil  capt.  Garden,  and 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Macedonian. 
It  not  only  acquitted,  in  the  most  honour- 
able manner,  captain  Garden,  accounting 
for  his  cap'ure  by  the  superior  weight  of 
BK^al,  numbers,  and  size  of  the  enemy's 
ressel,  but-  expressed  the  greatest  admira- 
tion  of  the  gallantry  of  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Macedonian.    The  noble  lord 
had  intimated  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  crew  of  the  Macedonian,  in  fatour  of 
the  enemy's  service ;  the  fact  was  directly 
the   reverse;    and   the  sentence    of   the 
court-martial  proclaimed  in  decisive  lan- 
guage the  fidelity  of  the  Macedonian's 
ship's  company  to  their  honour  and  their 
oath  of  allegiance.    Tue  noble  lord  ap* 
peared  to  be  peculiarly  and  most  unsea- 
sonably unfortunate,  both  in  his  mis-state- 
ments and  libels    He  came  to  the  House 
calhng  upon  them  to  declare,  that  our 
seamen  were  decayed  and  disheartened  at 
the  very  time  when  a  new  instance  of  the 
.courage  and  intrepidity  of  British  seamen 
challenged   the   admiration,  and  excited 
the  love  of  the  House  and  the  country. — 
It  was  nojt  necessary  for  him  to  tell  either 
the  noble-  lord  or  the  House,  that  he  aU 
luded  to  the  gallant  action  fought  by  the 
Shannon    frigate    with    the    Chesapeake 
American  frigate.      The  commkunication 
which  be  was  about  to  maketo  the  House 
had  not  been  sought  for  or  prepared  by 
bim.     It  had  presented  itself  to  h>m,  as  if 
from  a  divinity,  to  confute  and  confoond 
the   noble   lord's  misrepresentations  and 
libels,  to  rescue  the  honour  of  the  British 
navy    from    unfounded  'aspersions,    and 
raise  the   glory  of  the  British  flag  still 
higher    than  ever.    *  As  he   was  coming 
to    the    House,   the    official    information 
of    that '  glorious    engagement    was   put 
into  his  hands.      He  should  not  trouble 
the  House  at  any  length  with  the  charac- 
ter of  captain   Broke,  who  commanded 
the    Shannon.      It    would    be    sufficient 
for  him  to  say,  that  capt.  Broke  was  an 
officer  no   less  distinguished  for  his   in- 
defatigable activity  and  unwearied  enter- 
prize,  than  for  his  skill  and  valour.    With 
many  occasions  of  making  and  preserving 
Taluable  prizes  which  must  have  mate- 
rially contributed  to  increase  his  private 
fortune,  he  had  uniformly  preferred  the 
cause  of  hitf  country,  and  the  good  of  the 
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service,  to  fait  own  interests.  Cases  \md 
even  occurred,  when,  although  he  might 
have  very  fairly  preserved  his  prizes,  h^ 
rather  chose  to  send  them,  with  all  they 
contained,  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  thsiii 
let  any  opportunity  slip  -  in  which  bis 
exertions  smd  co-operation  could  be  useful 
in  another  quarter.  Capt.  Brok^  while 
commanding  the  Shannon,  had  left  a  moat 
lucrative  station  to  look  for  the  West  indim 
convoy,  when  he  was  aware  that  it  stood 
in  need  of 'his  assistance.  He  socceeded 
in  finding  it,  and  it  received  his  aasistance 
and  protection.  He  had,  for  a  consider* 
able  time,  looked  with  ardoor  for  commo- 
dore Rodgers,  and  he  bad  also  socceeded 
in  finding  him ;  he  chased  him,  but  lost 
him  in  the  pursuit.  His  f^llant  spirit 
was,  however,  at  length  gratified,  and  be 
found  a  most  signal  opportunity  of  exalt- 
ing his  own  glory,  and  revenging  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country.  The  action,  which 
he  fought  with  the  Chesapeake,  was  in 
every  respect  anexampled.  It  was  not — 
and  be  knew  it  was  a  bold  assertion  which 
he  oi^ade,— to  be  surpassed  by  any  engage- 
ment which  graced  the  naval  annals  of 
Great  Britain.  The  enemy's  sbip  was 
superior  in  size,  superior  m  weight  of 
metal,  superior  in  numbers.  She  entered 
into  the  contest  with  a  previous  conviction 
of  all  her  superior  advantages,  and  with  a 
confirmed  confidence  of  victory  resulting 
from  that  conviction.  All  this  soperionty 
served  but  to  heighten  the  brilliancy  of 
capt.  Broke's  achievement ;  and  a  pecu- 
liar circumstance  occurred  which  gave  to 
this  victory  a  new  and  richer  colooring. 
CapUin  Broke  was  wounded.  This,  in- 
deed, was  not  extraordinary,  but  the  place 
on  which  he  received  his  wounds  inspired 
an  interest  that  would  be  deeply  felt,  hot 
could  not  be  adequately  described;  he 
had  the  singular  honour  to  be  wounded  on 
the  deck  of  the  enemy's  ship  while  calling 
on  his  men  to  desist  from  slaughter.— The 
action  did  not  occupy  more  than  fifteen 
minutes  from  its  commencement  to  its 
termination.  The  Chesapeake  had  made 
every  possible  preparation  for  the  engage- 
ment. She  came  out  of  harbour  in  foil 
sail.  No  other  ship  was  in  sight.  The 
conteK  was  to  be  singly  and  fairly  de-' 
cided,— 'if  a  contest  could  be  called  fair 
where  there  was  a  superiority  in  numbers 
in  weight  of  metal,  or  in  dimensions,  o» 
one  side.  The  Chesapeake's  company 
consuted  of  440  picked  men,  and  she  was 
larger  than  the  Shannon  by  150  tons. 
She  had  on  board  49  guns.    The  Shaonao 
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was  manned  with  1 10  hands  less  than  the 
Chesapeake,  and  from  her  class,  being  a 
38  gon  frigate,  she  probably  had,  although 
be  could  not  speak  with  absolute  certain- 
ty. 44  or  46  guns.  Not  a  shot  was  fired 
until  they  were  nearly  side  and  side.  The 
firing  was  great  and  rapid ;  the  exchange 
of  broadsides  was  uninterrupted:  but  no- 
thing could  resist  the  tremendous  attack 
made  by  the  Shannon.  The  firing  was 
marked  with  precision,  energy,  and  a 
spirit  so  unabated,  as  to  triumph  over  all 
difficulties.  The  enedny's  main  chains 
were  locked  in  the  fore  chains  of  the 
Shannon.  The  order  for  boarding  was 
given  by  captain  Broke.  Not  an  instant 
was  lost  in  carrying  the  order  into  execu- 
tion. The  boarders  rushed  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  from  every  deck,— -from 
eTery  part  of  the  Shannon,'  into  the  ene* 
my's  ship.  The  Chesapeake  was  carried, 
and  was  in  our  possession  in  the  course  of 
three  minutes.  The  topmen  of  the  Shan- 
non attacked  the  topmen  of  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  stormed  the  maintop.— He  was 
warranted  in  saying,  that  the  victory  was 
accomplished  in  Jess  than  15  minutes,  of 
which  only  three  minutes  were  occupied 
in  boarding,  when  310  British  seamen  bad 
to  contend  with  440  of  the  enemy.  Cap- 
tain  Broke  was  cut  down  by  a  sabre  blow, 
on  the  forecastle  of  the  Chesapeake. 
I>uring  the  tremendous  firing  which  was 
kept  up,  and  the  boarding,  net  a  rope  of 
consequence,  not  a  netting  was  hurt ;  and 
after  the  victory  the  two  ships  sailed  away, 
to  use  the  expression  of  captain  Broke,  as 
if  they  had  merely  been  firing  a  friendly 
salute.  What,  continued  Mr.  Croker, 
will,  or  rather  what  can,  the  noble  lord 
sav  now  ?  Will  he  persist  in  still  main- 
tafning  that  the  captures  made  by  the 
Americans  have  been  caused  by  the 
decayed  and  disheartened  state  of  our 
seamen,  and  hot  by  the  enemy's  supe* 
riority  in  numbers  and  weight  of  metal  ? 
He  begged  leave  to  assure  the  House,  that 
he  had  not  introduced  the  account  of  the 
glorious  vicflory  gained  by  captain  Broke, 
as  a  single  instance  of  the  success  of  one 
of  our  frigates ;  but  it  had  come  so  oppor- 
tunely to  confound  the  noble  lord's  state- 
ment, and  confute  his  misrepresentations, 
that  he  felt  he  would  be  doing  an  act  of 
injustice  to  our  gallant  officers  and  sea- 
men, to  the  House,  and  to  the  country  at 
large,  were  he  to  pass  it  over  unnoticed, 
at  a  moment  so  peculiarly  fit  and  season- 
able for  its  introduction*  It  was  not,  be 
knew,  the  day  or  the  hodx  which  coold 


enhance  the  value  and  glory  of  captairi 
Brokers  great  achievement,  nor  had  he  any 
occasion  to  strengthen  by  its  rffects,  bis 
arguments  and.  statements  against  the 
noble  lord,  for  he  sincerely  believed  there 
could  not  be  any  day  or  hour,  in  the. 
course  of  the  year,  in  which  be  would  not 
have  more  than  ample  means  to  contradict 
and  disprove  such  assertions  as  the  noble 
lord  had  made  on  this  occasion.— Mr. 
Croker  concluded  with  observing,  that  he 
trusted  he  had  shewn  not  only  the  impro- 
priety, but  the  danger  of  adopting  the 
motion  proposed  by  the  hon.  baronet. 

Lord  Cochrane  admitted  all  that  could 
be  said  of  the  gallantry  of  our  seamen, 
but  maintained  that  a  great  and  rapid 
decay  had  been  produced  in  their  physi^- 
cal  powers  by  the  causes  to  which  he  had 
felt  it  bis  doty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.  He  was  pleased  that  he  had  done 
so  in  the  form  of  a  Resolution,  which 
could  neither  be  misrepresented  or  mis- 
quoted without  detection.  It  was  in  tha 
recollection  of  the  House,  that  be  had  not 
cast  the  slightest  reflection  either  on  offi- 
cers or  men,  collectively  or  indi? idually, 
although  the  hon.  Secretary  had  chosen  to 
defend  them  in  both  cases.  Such  a  line 
of  conduct  might  be  best  calculated  to 
excite  a  feeling  of  disapprobation  towards 
him  (lord  Cochrane)  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  not  attended  to  the  subject,  but 
it  was  not  an  honourable  or  a  candid  mode 
of  proceeding  to  put  words  in  his  mouth 
and  then  argue  to  refute  them.  He  had 
never  mentioned  the  name  of  captaia 
Broke,  or  alluded  to  him  in  the  slightest 
degree,  although  the  Secretary  had  spared 
no  pains  to  defend  him.  Captain  Broke 
had  done  his  duty,  his  men  proved  ade- 
quate to  the  task  he  had  imposed  upon 
them,  but  if  his  (lord  Cochrane's)  inform- 
ation  was  correct  the  Shannon,  was  the 
only  frigate  on  (the  American  station  in 
which  a  captain  would  have  been  justified 
in  trusting  to  the  physical  strength  of  his 
crew.  The  hon*  Secretary  seemed  to  flat* 
ter  himself,  from  the  exulting  manner  in 
which  he  had  delivered  his  speech,  that 
he  had  also  refuted  those  facts  which  he 
(lord  Cochrane)  did  state.  •'  Ford,"  saya 
he, "  did  not  pay  80/.  for  his  discharge,  or 
any  other  sum."  But  does  not  the  hon. 
Secretary  know  that  this  man  raised  four 
substitutes,  and  that  he,  William  Ford^ 
could  not  procure  them  otherwise  than  by 
money  ?  Was  not  the  difficulty  of  getting 
seamen  such  that  the  Admiralty  demanded 
foormen  for  the  discharge  of  one  ?  Under 
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such  circumstances,  it  wm,  obvious  that 
the  nayy  was  ndamied,  not  by  the  national 
boqnty  or  the  pro;»pect  of  reward  from  the 
serTicei  but  out  of  the  funds  of  those  who 
had  long  served  their  country.    The  noble 
lord  pledged  himself  to  establish  at  the 
bar    of   the   Hous^   every   circumstance 
•tated  in  the  Resolutions  which  he  had 
moved   on  a  former  evening.-  Ford,  he 
repeated^  paid  90/.   for   his  dischurge — 
a  sum  equal  to  all  that  he  could  have  saved 
during  hit  18  years* service  !     No  mao  of 
feeling  could  justify  the  cootinuance  of 
such  a  practice.    As  to  the  case  of  Farley, 
the  hon.  Secretary  assured  the  House  that 
he  was  not  invalided  for  harbour  duty, 
neither  did  he  die  in  the  service— facts 
which  will  not  be  deemed  important  lyhen 
it  is  known  (and  it  can  be  proved)  that 
this   respectable  petty   officer*  who   had 
been  in  13  general  actions  and  32  years 
in  the  navy,  was  not  invalided  until  within 
a  few  days  of  his  death;  aod«  that  unable 
to  return  to  his  friends,  h^e  died  on  bosMrd 
the  Imperieuse.     Ought  not  seamen  to  be 
entitlea  to  their  discharge  before  they  are 
reduced  to  this  state  ?     Can  ships  be  effi- 
cient whilst  men  so  debilitated  form  pajrt 
of  their  crews  ?     It  is  imposaible*    The 
hon.    Secrets^ry   laid    particular   emphar 
sis  on  the  case  of  Milton  as  a|>ove  all 
the  most  unfounded  of  his  (lord  CochrafieM 
iinfounded  assertions.     He  had  discovered 
that  Milton    bad    received    his    pension 
through    Gawler,  per^haps  this  was  the. 
easiest  way ;  but  he  (lord  Cochrane)  knew 
that  Milton  deserved  that  pension*  having 
been  wounded  under  his  conunand ;   he 
was  the  first  man  who  boarded  the  Tapa- 
geu^e  in  the  river  Bourdeaux,  when  that 
ship's  corvette  was  captured  by  the  boats 
of  the  Pallas  alone.     This  led  him  to  ob- 
serve, that  the  lieqlenant  of  the  Palla^ 
who  executed  this  service  was  not  pro- 
n^pted  by  the  Admiralty,  until  sir  Samujel 
^ood's  first  lieutenant  had  brought  out 
another  sloop  long  afterwards,  from  the 
same  place,  with  the  boats  of  a  whole 
s^quadron— nor  is  it  probable  that  he  ever 
would  have  obtained  the  reward  of  his 
sallant  conduct,  unless  the  Admiralty  had 
telt  that  the  one  could  not  longer  be  neg- 
lected if  the  other  was  promoted.      So 
much  for  impartiality  !    He  pledged  him- 
self to  prove  to  tlj^  Hpuse  the  material 
fact  that  Milton  had  served  17  years  and 
had  paid  nearly  100/.#for  his  discharge. 
Surely  such,  length  of  service  should  enti- 
tle seamen  to  spme  dedi^ctioo  from  so  op- 
press?© EA  e?cpepqe  I    Thi^  wa^.ftot  th^ 
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case,  however*    neither  was    there  any 
period  fixed   to  which  they   could  look 
forward  as  the  termination  of  their  coia« 
pulsatory  confinement.    He  (lord  Coch- 
rane) did  not  accuse  ibe  present  admiralty 
of  originality  these  abuses :  possibly  ibey 
were  even   ignorant   of  their  existence. 
Boards  never  listened  to  in/dividoaW  ao4 
therefore  he  had  ailopted  the  preseat  mode- 
of  calling  the  altfiitioa  of  parliament  and 
of  the  country   to  the  State  of  the  Nmvy. 
Could  any  person  have  believed  that  the 
Admiralty,  instead  of  decrtasiog  the  smt 
to  be  paid  by  meiitorioos  seamen  after 
long  service,  actually  increase  the  aauMioi/ 
tie  winhed  that  the  pres^ut  First   Lord 
would  look  into  his  fathei's  papers.  wh» 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  have   made, 
man^y  alterations  and   improvements    im^ 
naval  afTaira  with  which  he  «(aa  V(eU  %^. 
quainted.     Probably,  had  be  remained  is^ 
office,  the  seamen,  would  have  hafl  no  causa 
now  to  lament  the  continuance  nf  tbosik 
evils  of  which  he  (lord  Cochrane)  was  de- 
sirous to  inform  the  House  with  a  view  tha^ 
they  might  investigate  the  subject. — Her« 
the  nobl&  lord  read  an  extract  from  a  Letter 
he  had  received  that  morning  IJcoox  a  sea^ 
man's  wife,  the  mother  of  a  family  ;    an4 
whoflye  husband  v^as  compelled  to  pay  60JL 
for  a  discharge^  which  left  their  children 
without  bread.    She  owed  7/.  to  her  doc- 
tor, who  had*    written   to    Mr.    Croker, 
stating  herex;iraordinary  exertions  for  bet 
family's  supportas  the  cause  of  her  illness^ 
The  busbaiid^  after  long  service,  bad  bnax 
17/.  remainiog,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go 
dow^.to  Plymouth,  before  he  couJd  get  bis 
discharge.    Was  this  a  situation  in  which  a 
British  sailor  shoujd  be  placed  ?     He  was 
in  the  judgment  of  the  whole  nav.y,  and 
he  woifld  prove  his  facts  at  the  bar.     If 
the  hon»  Secretary  had, any  feelings^  they, 
ought  to  wring  his  breast,  and  prevent 
him  from  darins  to  defend  such  abusesi 
He  would  not  detain  the  House  longer 
than  to  say,  that  the  army  was  now  a 
model  on  which  to  form  the  navv--sQ 
much  had  circumstances  changed.     Their 
service  was  limited,  and  officers  who.  did 
gallant  acts  were  rewarded  by  promotioo 
and  brevet.    He  named  lieutenant  Johnson 
who  served  under  his  command  in  Basque 
^  Roads  as  an  instance  to  prove  the  unwil- 
lingness of  the  Admir^ty  tp  do  justice 
unless  by  fa^vour. 

Mr.  Croker  would  not  permit  the  noble 

lord  tp  lead  the  House  away,  by  statinig 

I  that  his  material  %;u  had  not:  been  dis- 

jproTedr,    He  (JBdr*  C.)  had  cpuKradioM 
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his  main  assertions.  The  noble  )ord  bad 
not  got  rid  of  that;  and  if  be  woal^  give 
him  farther  opportunities,  he  woulA  ^ve 
him  an  equally  8atisfact<>ry  answer.  Wiih 
respect  to  lieut.  Johnson  nothing  irregular, 
except  in  bis  promotion^  bad  tliketi  place. 
He  left  the  insinuation  of  persbnai  ehmity 
in  the  Admiralty  against  the  noble  lord  to 
what  he  thought  it  deserved,  the  contempt 
of  the  House. 

Lord  Cochrane  admitted,  that  the  hon. 
Secretary  had  contradicted  hfo  assehions, 
bdt  he  defied  him  to  disprove  one  word 
contained  in  his  Relolutlon.  As  the  feeU 
iilgs  of  his  brotheft*  officers  might  be  ex- 
cited by  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Secre- 
tary, who  bad  stood  forward  in  Iheir  de- 
fence though  they  had  not  be^n  attacked, 
he  would  add  again,  that  he  bad  not  even 
tkougbt  disrespectfully  of  any  individual 
t6  whom  the  bon.  Secretary  bad  alluded. 
He  admired  the  gallant  conduct  of  capt. 
Broke,  and  asserted^  that  if  the  Admiralty 
did  their  duty,  no  38  gun  frigate  of  ours 
need  shrink  from  a  contest  with  the 
Americans. 

Mr.  Alderman  Atkuu  reprobated  the 
conduct  of  the  noble  lord  as  a  senator^  as 
much  as  he  admired  bis  gallantry  ai  a 
naval  commander.  He  felt  a  strong  in- 
terest in  the  character  of  the  British  naVy, 
both  as  an  Englishman  and  a  tonsiderable 
ship  owner,  and  he  could  not  contain  his 
indignation  at  seeing  the  attempts  made  to 
degrade  it.  The  noble  lord  wished  to 
prove,  that  after  a  certain  time  of  life  the 
seaman  lost,  in  a  great  degree,  hisphysical 
powers.  But  this  charge  he  could  dis- 
prove from  his  own  personal  knowledge : 
for  one  of  the  disabled  and  decrepid  sea- 
men, as  they  were  called,  was  brought  be- 
fbre  hiroin  his  character  of  a  magistrate 
the  other  day,  charged  with  assaulting 
some  scoundrels  in  the  city  of  London  in 
his  own  defence.  When  called  upon  for 
bis  vindication,  he  said,  '*  Sir,  they  wanted 
to  rob  me,  but  I  grappled  with  them.  Sir ; 
I  grappled  with  ohe  of  them  with  one 
hand,  and  With  the  other  hand  I  grappled 
with  the  other."  Where,  then  was  the 
proof  of  the  diminution  of  physical  power 
in  this  superannuated  seaman  ?  The  worthy 
alderman  proceeded  in  the  same  stile  of 
observation  at  considei^ble  length,  And 
silt  down,  begging  pardon  of  the  House, 
for  presuming  to  trouble  them  so  k>ng. 

Lord  Cockrane  repel Ud  with  contempt 
the  accusation  made  against  him  of  endea- 
vouring to  excite  dissatisfaction  in  the  nzyy. 


Sir  F.  Burieti  complimented^  his  noble 
friend  on  his  exertions  to  benefit  ia  service 
6f  which  he  was  so  bright  an  ornament. 
What  be  had  staled  ^  abuses  in  the  navy^ 
was  ddne  wilb  the  hope  th&t  they  would 
be  cerreeted.  The  seaman  c  ould  bot  have 
a  more  proper  advocate;  And  if  his  noble 
friend's  adviice  was  attended  to,  instead  of 
dissatisfaction)  the  result  would  be  advan» 
tageous  to  the  navy.  What  improper 
motive  could  pessibly  be  assigned  to  his 
noble  friend  ?  £very  mart  must  fe^l  and 
acknowledge  the  importance  of  the  ser- 
vices of  ceptain  Broke ;  particularly 
under  the  present  cir cidsistences ;  but 
where  all  concurred  iti  the  same  feelings 
it  was  not  necessary  for  every  person  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House  in  praising 
utidisputed  merit.  When  it  was  founds 
that  ftfter  long  service,  the  seaman  forgot 
every  thing  but  bis  duty  to  h\i  country,  a 
strong  reason  was  afforded  ibr  looking  into 
bis  situation.  The  hon.  Secretary  had 
made  an  eloquent  edlogiuA  on  the  navy^ 
but  yet  be  refused  a  motion,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  do  good  to  the  relatives  of  our 
brave  seamen.  Economy  was  an  excellent 
things;  but  In  such  cases  as  this,  a  too 
close  attention  to  it  might  be  the  worst  of 
practice.  By  greater  liberality,  bounty 
money  might  be  reduced,  and,  perhaps, 
the  practice  of  impressment  ntight  be  got 
rid  of;  for  its  necessity  seemed  only  to 
exist,  because  we  did  not  give  adequate 
rewards.  He  was  no  patronizer  of  such 
misplaced  economy.  It  was  inconsistent 
with  the  justice  of  the  couiltry,  to  dole  out 
such  miserable  pittances  to  brave  mem 
There  might  be  unmerited  pensions  and 
sinecures,  the  retaining  of  which  prevented 
the  just  discharge  of  well  founded  obliga« 
tions.  It  might  be  impossible  t6  rewaird 
th^  deserving,  while  a  corrupt  borough  in^ 
fluence  prevailed.  Let  that  be  stopped, 
and  somd  ealargement  made  for  the  sake  of 
justice,  and  the  nation  ^ould  reap  the 
benefit. 

]  The  division  being  called  for,  no  Ayel 
went  out;  there  were  63  members  remain^- 
ing  in  the  Boule.  The  motion  was  con^ 
sequently  negatived^ 

Motion  RESPdcTifiG  the  Supplies  frqi^ 
1  SOS  TO  1 8 1 3.]  The  Chancellor  ^  the  Ex^ 
^guer  ibovtd,  '*  That  the  Supplies  voted 
tot  the  service  of  the  United  kingdom, 
tor  the  several  years  from  1803  to  1813^ 
inclusivei  miy  bt  stited  as  foHo^;  viz. 
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And  a  debate  arisiDg  thereapon ;  it  was 
ordered.  That  the  said  debate  be  ad- 
joaraed  till  the  22d  inst.  The  adjourned 
debate  apon  the  motion,  made  upon  Fri- 
day last,  respecting  the  Supplies  voted  /or 
the  Navy,  Army,  Ordnance,  Vote  of  Credit, 
90d  Subsidies  for  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,  from  1805  to  1813,  was  also  further 
'  adjourned  to  the  same  day. 

East  India  Company's  Chaitbe  Bill.] 
On  lord  Castlereagh's  motion  for  the  re- 
committal of  this  Bill,  Mr.  R.  Smith  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  the  question  should 
not  be  gone  into  at  so  late  an  hour,  but 
that  it  should  be  postponed  until  to^mor- 
Fow,  as  the  discussion  was  likely  to  be 
prolonged;  but  lord  Castlereagh  pressing 
the  order  of  the  day,  the  House  accord- 
uigl  V  resolved  into  the  committee.* 

JVf  r.  H.  Smith  proposed  a  provision,  re- 
acrving  to  parliament  the  right  at  any 
time  pending  the  continuance  of  the 
charter  to  interpose  xU  legislative  autho- 
.  Fity  in  any  manner  it  should  deem  ,expe. 
dient,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  happi- 
ness or  good  government  of  the  people  of 
India,  without  however  prejudicing  the 
profits  of  the  India  Company.  Without 
this  amendment,  the  hon.  member  ob- 
aerved,  that  according  to  the*  terms  of  the 
Bill,  a  power  would  be  granted  to  'the 
executive  government  which  was  denied 
^  to  parliament 

Lord  CaUkreagh  said,  that  the  clause 
vjrbich  the  hon.  member  proposed  to 
amend,  was  exactly  in  the  same  words  as 
the  former  Act,  and  that  he  saw  no  neces- 
sity whatever  for  the  proposition.— -It  was 
rejected  without  a  division. 

Upon  the  clause  respecting  the  proposed 
religious  establishment  in  India  being 
read, 

Mr.  R.  Smith  hoped,  upon  the  same 
principle,  that  the  Company  was  to  have 
the  authority  of  sending  home  any  reli- 
gious missionaries  who  might  conduct 
themselves  improperly,  while  such  con- 
duct  was  not  at  all  distinctly  specified  in 
the  Bill,  and  of  course  a  great  latitude  of 
authority  was  created,  the  crown  would 
be  invested  with  the  power  of  recalling 
any  bishop  who  might  be  guilty  of  im- 
proper conduct. 

Mr.  Bathurst  observed,  that  any  bishop 
who  should  vifxiate  the  laws  would  be  as 
amenable  to  those  laws  as  any  other  indi'^ 
vidual  in  India, 

Mr.  M,  iStt/ioit  thought,  that  in  the  patent 
Upppinting  the  bishop,  proyisigns  misbt 
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be  taken  to  guard  against  any  such  im- 
propriety as  the  hon.  member  teemed  to 
apprehend. 

Here  the  conversation  dropped. 

Mr.  Homer  proposed  that  one  of  the 
chaplains  at  each  of  the  three  presidencies 
in  In'dia^  should  be  a  clergyman  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  enjoying  the  same  aU 
lowances  as  the  other  chaplains,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Presby* 
tery  of  Edinburgh.  The  hon.  and  learned 
member  mainly  rested  the  propriety  of 
this  proposition  of  the  agents  of  the  India 
Company  who  belonged  to  the  church  of 
Scotland. 

Lord  Coitlereagh  suggested  to  the  hoo* 
and  learned  gentleman,  the  expediency 
of  rather  submitting  his  proposition  upon 
bringing  up  the  Report,  or  upon  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill,  ihtin  pressing  it  into 
discussion  on  this  stage.  At  the  same  time 
he  was  free  to  say,  that .  his  objections  to 
the  arrangement  proposed,  were  not  at  all 
removed,  but  rather  increased  by  what 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned  g«a^ 
tJeman. 

Mr.  Abcrcromby  supported  the  proposi* 
tion  of  Mr.  Horner. '  After  some,  con ver« 
sation  between  Mr.  Forbes,  Mr.  Bathurst« 
lord  Castlereagh*  Mr.  Grant,  Mr.  Robin* 
son,  Mr.  R.  Smith,  and  Mr.  J.  $mith,  tlni 
House  divided. 

For  the  Clause      *        -     52 
Against  it    -        •        •     21    . 
Majority  -        •     — 11 

The  other  clauses  were  gone  through* 
and  the  Report  was  ordered  to  be-received 
to-morrow* 

American  Cotton.}  Mr.  Alderman 
Aikins  moved  the  order  of  the  day  for 
committing  the  Cotton  Bill,  for  t^e  pur- 
pose of  proposing  the  postponement  of 
any  farther  procc^ings  upon  the  subject 
until  the  next  session.  But  while  he  thus 
manifested  his  unwilliagness  to  press  the 
measure  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
present  session,  against  opinions  and  con- 
siderations which  had  due  weight  on  his 
mind,  he  had  no  inclination  wbateinerto 
give  it  op.  -On  the  contrary,  he  hoped 
hereafter  to  be  enabled  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject in  an  unobjectionable  form  under  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  He  ^bought 
it  most  desirable  to  remove  doubts  at 
home,  and  to  convince  America  that  ouf 
manufacturers  could  dispense  with  its  cot« 
ton ;  and  our  ability  to  do  so  could  not  be 
<]uestioned  by  any  one  competent  to  judga 
of  the  produce  of  our  own  cpionieiL  wbiipt^ 

(*p)  ^     , 
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produoe  was  Mnply  tofficient  for  our  sap* 
ply.  In  hct,  aboye  1 4,000  bales  of  cotton 
had  wiihin  a  recent  period  been  imported 
from  our  colonies.  But  imple  information 
Upon  this  important  subject  would,  be 
trusted,  be  collected  before  the  next  ses- 
sion, for  the  satisfaction  of  the  House  and 
the  country. 

Lord  Coiilereagk  expressed  bis  bappiness 
that  the  Worthy  alderman  was  di»posed  to 
postpone  this  measure,  which  so  many 
members,  not  at  all  repugnant  to  its  prin- 
ciple, werd  unwilling  to  hare  passed  at 
this  late  period  of  the  session. 

The  order  of  the  (lay  being  read,  the 
committal  of  the  Bill  was  postponed  to 
this  day  three  months. 

Stipendiary  Curates' Bill.]  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  moTed  that  the 
Report  of  this  Bill  be  now  taken  into  fur- 
ther consideration. 

Mr.  Western  opposed  the  Bill.  He  said 
the  provisions  of  it  would,  in  many  in-' 
stances,  contribute  to  the  oppression  of 
those  Yenr  individuals  whom  it  was  the 
objecU  or  the  Bill  to  relieve.  It  also  esta- 
blished a  precedent  for  the  violation  of 
(>hurch  property.  The  clergy  held  their 
property  on  the  condition  of  proviiiKng  for 
the  cures;  but  when  they  did  so  their 
property  could  not  be  interfered  with  by 
the  House. 

Mr.  I%otf^f$on  approved  of  the  Bill. 
Non^residence  was  a  crying  evil  in  this 
•country,  and  bad  given  rise  to  infidelity, 
contempt  of  religion,  and  numerous  other 
bad  consequences.  What  care  could  the 
non-resident  clergyman  take  of  souls  when 
he  did  not  see  them.  He  was  no  friend  to 
tytbes,  though  he  thought  the  clergy  ought 
to  be  suitably  provided  for.  Th^  clergy 
of  Scotland  'did  not  desert  their  parishes 
as  was  done  in  this  country,  and  tne  good 
consequences  were  visible. 

^ifr.  Counenmy  opposed  the  Bill.  He  did 
net  think  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to 
the  church,  that  a  new  order  of  curates 
should  start  up  whp  looked  more  to  the 
present  stipend,  than  to  rising  tb  bene- 
fices. 

Mr.  Serjeant  Onslow  supported  the  Bill. 
Hq  did' not  see  how  improving  the  actual 
situation  of  the  eurates  could  prevent  their 
rising  in  time  to  benefices. 

Mr.  PokCartw  disapproved  of  the  Bill. 
In  his  opinion,  this  profession,  like  all 
'Others,  should  have  iu  great  rewards. 
Here,  however,  what  was  a  penalty  againH 
the  incombem,  was  a  benefit  to  the  curate. 
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His  objection  to  the  Bill  was  this,  thait 
while  it  v^ent  to  prevent  a  plurality  of  liv« 
ings,  it  did  not  ^  to  prevent  a  plnrmli^ 
or  curacies.  ,His  proposition  vroald  be» 
that  no  clergyman  should  serve  more  thaa 
one  cure. 

Mr.  H.  Tk&mtm  agreed  that  tb*  Bitt 
was  not  without  its  aefects  ;*  the  ot]ject» 
however,  was  to  efiect  somethiag  oaor^ 
than  they  now  had,  and  to  improve,  ms  far 
as  they  could,  the  character  or  the  clergy. 
The  order  of  things  now  was,  to  act  by- 
deputy :  this  disposition  be  was  aaxiooe 
should  be  limited  and  controuted;  sad -if 
the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy  were  saf^ 
fered  to  perform  that  doty  by  deputy,  t» 
the  greater  length  would  this  nuacbieTooi 
practice  be  carried. 

Mr.  Weikerall  objected,  that  while  tbe 
whole  i^ofesscd  end  and  scope  of  this  Bill 
was  to  secure  the  residence  of  the  clergy, 
there  was  not  a  single  clause  to  coospel 
the  residence  of  the  curates,  who  weva 
alone  to  be  benefited  by  the  present  Bill. 

Mr.  WUberforce  observed,  that  Um 
stron^t  argument  asaiost  the  Bill,  was. 
that  It  was  not  perMct.  This,  he  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it,  nevertheless  became  tb* 
duty  of  those  who  were  friendly  to  tbe 
residence  of  the  clergy  to  devise  the  best 
substitute  m  their  power  for  such  a  defi- 
ciency. Bishop  Burnet  considered  non- 
residence  as  perfectly  monstrous,  and  what 
would  brinff  the  church  of  England  to  ig- 
nominy and  contempt.  To  avoid  this  the 
present  Bill  was  admirably  calculated, 
and,  as  suoh,  it  had  bis  support. 

Mr.  J.  Sn^k  expressed  his  disapproba- 
tion of  the  Bill,  whieb  was  quite  dissimilar 
to  that  of  the  late  Mr.  Perceval,  which  was 
introduced  to  attain*the  same  object.  For, 
hy  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Perceval,  livlogs  of 
400/.  a-year  only  were  to  be  aflfected, 
while  tbe  Bill  under  consideration,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  left  the  higher  livings 
untouched,  fell  most  oppressively  on  those 
smaller  livings,  which  formed  one-third  of 
the  whole  of  the  livings  beloHgmg  to  the 
established  church;  therefore  the  advo- 
cates for  Mr.  Perceval's  Bill  were  m  eon- 
sifttenoy  bound  to  oppose  this  measure* 
Another  objection  to  this  Bill  was,  that  it 
obliged  the  incumbent  to  pay  the  gross 
amount  of  the  living  to  the  curate,  instead 
of  the  net  amount— >thus  conspelHag  him 
to  pay  more  than  tbe  ineuofibent  actual^ 
received,  for  be  would  have  to  discharge 
tbe  usual  deductions  of  land-tax,  incone- 
taz,  and  poor's  rate,  out  of  bis  own  pocket. 
Upon  tbe  whole,  he  looked  on  tbis  Bill  as 
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iQCh  a  radical  sweeping  alteration  io  the 
YVftem  of  oor  church  efiab)i»hinent,  that 
those  by  whom  it  was  brought  forward 
-and  supported^  could  not  in  future  con- 
sistently resort  to  the  langua^  of  alarm 
sigainst  any  proposition  of  radical  change. 
Off  as  it  might  be  called^  reform,  i^  any 
t>tber  part  of  our  system* 

Mr*  Ahcrcromb^  argued  in  favour  of  the 
Bill*  and  hoped  the  House  would  take 
care  to  have  it  adequately  executed  by 
the  bishops,  who  must  themselves,  as  he 
apprehended,  feel  gratified  in  having  the 
provisions  of  such  a  measure  rendered  as 
imperative  as  possible. 

On  a  division  the  numbers  were— • 
For  the  Motion    •    -    S7 
Against  it  -    •    -    .      7 
Majority    -    —SO 

The  House  accordingly  proceeded  in 
tbe  farther  consideration  of  the  Beport. 
Mr.  WetheraH  moved  an  amendment,, 
that  instead  of  the  phrase  "  gross  amount,^' 
adverted  to  by  Mr.  Smith,  the  words  ''net 
amount,''  should  be  inserted.  After  a 
thort  conversation  betweeq  Messrs.  Ro« 
bert  Smith,  Pole  Carew,  Stephen,  and  J, 
Smith,  tbe  Chancellor  of  tbe  Exchequer 
•oggested  the  propriety  of  rather  sub- 
mitting his  proposition  upon  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill,  which  suggestion  was 
accedf^  to«  The  Report  was  agreed  to, 
and  the  Bill  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  to'morrow* 

Adviralty  Registrar's  Bill.]  The 
Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  on  the  mo« 
tkm  that  it  do  pass, 

Mr.  If.  Martin  declared  that  he  could 
not  allow  it  to  pass  without  entering  his 
protest  against  it.  For  although  the 
measure  was  brought  forward  by  himself 
its  object  was  so  much  counteracted  by  a 
clause  inserted  in  it  on  the  motion  of  the 
noble  lord,  that  he  entertained  serious  ob« 
lectkms  to  its  enactment.  By  this  clause 
the  present  Registrar,  lord  Arden,  was  en* 
tirely  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  tbe 
Bill,  and  the  principle  was  recognised 
that  that  noble  lord  was  warranteii  in  tbe 
practice  of  appropriating  for  his  own  pr i** 
Tate  profit  the  money  of  suitors  in  tbe 
Admiralty  court,  which  money  was  mere<i> 
)y  entrusted  to  him  for  safe  custody.  Such 
a  deviation  from  the  practice  of  the  court 
of  Chancery,  for  instance^  and  also  from 
what  be  conceived  to  be  the  duty  of  ever^ 
public  functionary,  ought  not,  in  bis  opn 
'  D,  10  ba  saBctumed  by  any  legisklif  • 


enactment,  and  therefore  l\e  opposed  it. 
Lord  Cattkrcagh  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
clause*  He  contended  that  the  office  was 
granted  in  tbe  nature  of  a  freehold,  and 
that  the  advantage  of  being  banker  to 
the  court  of  Admiralty,  formed  nolncoi^ 
siderable  part  of  the  emoluments.  He  ap* 
proved  much  of  the  BilU  but  at  the  same 
time  he  thought  it  much  improved  by  the 
clause  added  to  it. 

Sir  5.  Romitfy  condemned  the  attempt 
to  pass  a  Bill,  so  materially  altered  as  the 
present  was  by  the  clause  under  considera* 
tion,  at  a  time  when  so  small  a  portion  of 
the  House  was  present,  especially  as  the 
Bill  without  that  clause  had  been  printed^ 
and  it  might  be  supposed  by  many  who 
were  ab^nt,  that  the  Bill  about  to  b« 
passed,  was  the  same  as  the  one  already 
printed.  He  contended,  that  its  operation 
would  be  to  make  that  legal,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  every  lawyer,  was  decidedly 
illegal,  namely,  the  application  of  suitors' 
money  to  the  interest  of  the  officers  in 
whose  hands  it  was  lodged.  He  wished 
it,  therefore,  considering  the  importance 
and  magnitude  of  the  alteration,  to  stand 
over  till  the  next  session. 

Mr.  Stephen  contended,  that  the  practice 
of  a  banker  (and  the  Registrar  was  the 
bankerdf  the  Admiralty)  using  the  money 
in  his  hands  to  his  own  benefit,  provided, 
however,  that  it  was  forthcoming  when- 
ever required  by  the  parties  interested,  * 
was  not  illegal.  The  question,  indeed, 
before  the  House  seemed  to  be,  whether 
tbe  bank  of  England  should  enjoy  the  in« 
terest,  or  the  individual  who  now  enjoys 
it.  He  should  prefer  the  latter,  and  there* 
fore  he  should  support  the  clause. 

Mr.  CowrtcM^  contended  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  registrar  of  the  Admiralty  was 
analogous  to  that  of  a  master  \^  Chan^ 
eery,  be  therefore  objected  to.  the  clause 
which  had  been  added  on  the  motion  of 
lord  Castlereagh,  and  said  he  should  op« 
pose  the  passing  of  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  as 
it  would  furnish  argument  that  the  use  of 
suitors'  money  by  tbe  Registrar  of  the  Ad- 
miralty was  legal,  and  b«caofte  he  could 
not  consent  that  a  measure  thought  neces^ 
^wy  should  be  po8t|>oned  indefinitely  for 
tbe  advantage  of  an  individual,  as  it  woald 
be  by  the  clause  inserted. 

Sir  J.  Nickoii  supported  the  clause,  de- 
ferring the  operation  of  the  Bill  during 
the  li^  of  lord  Arden,  and  upheld  the  le- 
gality of  the  use  made  of  suitors^  money 
by  the  Registrar,  and  declared,  that  ha 
should  Yote  for  tbe  ffiU  aa  it  aUKxL 
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Mr.  Aberaromfy  expressed  his  surprise 
tt  the  assertion  that  the  use  made  of 
initors'  money  was  legal,  and  opposed  the 
passing  of  the  Bill. 

The  House  dirided'^For  the  Bill  45 ; 
Against  it  9 ;  Majority  36.  The  Bill  was 
then  passed. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


Friday,  Jufy  !>. 

Statb   of    the    CuRRENcrr   of    thv 
Country.]    The  Earl  of  Lamderdak  said 
liis  chief  object  in  proposing  the  Resolo- 
tioDS  which  he  intended  to  move,  was  to 
keep  alive  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
the  public  to  the  present  state  of  the  Cur- 
rency of  the  Country,  upon  which  subject 
be  had  intended  to  originate  a  more  de- 
tailed discussion  in  the  early  part  of  the 
session,  had   he  not  been  prevented  by 
unfortunate     events.      He    should     not, 
therefore,  now  take  up  much  of  the  time  of 
their  lordships,  but  con6ne  himself  to  a 
few  of  the  most  prominent  points  of  this 
highly  important  subject.     Upon  former 
od^asions,  when  our  currency  had  been 
deteriorated,  it  was    easy    to   sute   the 
actual  value  of  it  as  it  then  existed,  but 
in  the  present  depreciated  state  of  our 
paper  currency,  there  existed  not  the  man 
that  could  underUke  to  atate  its  value 
for  three  months  to  come.    And  however 
parliament  might  have  decided  that  our 
paper  currency  was  not  depreciated,  or 
however  it  might  be  maintained  in  the 
two  Houses  that  there  was  no  depreciation, 
but  that  the  present  state  of  our  currency 
arose  from  a  rise  in  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  he  was  satisBed  that  no  man 
<;ould  be  found  out  of  doors  who  would 
assent  to  that  opinion.    It  was  impossible, 
indeed,  that  the  precious  metals,   from 
their  nature,  could  rise  in  value,  and  the 
cause,  therefore,  of  the  present  state  of 
our  paper  currency  must  be  sought  in  the 
true  reason,  namely,  that  it  was  depreci- 
ated in  that  proportion  in  which  it  was 
pretended  that  gold  had  riten  in* value,  or 
at  the  rate  of  35  per  cent.    The  remedy 
for  this  evil  was  the  returning  to  the  an- 
'  cient  standard  and  the  resumption  of  cash 
payments  at  the  Bank.    As  to  the  mode 
of  applying  the  remedy,  however,  much 
difierence    of    opinion    prevailed.    The 
Bullion  Committee  were  of  opinion  that 
cash  payments  might  be  resumed  in  two 
years— be  saw  no  reason  why  it  might  not 
be  done  in  two  days.    The  act  of  parlia- 
nent  directed  that  cash  payments  should 
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be  resumed  six  months  after  the  coocUm 
sion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  It 
was,  however,  a  point  not  hitherto  touched 
upon,  as  to  the  effect  to  be  produced  by 
returning,  after  a  long  lapse  of  time,  to  tbe 
ancient  standard,  not  only  upon  contracts 
as  affecting  individuals,  but  in  the  coo- 
tracts  to  a  still  greater  amount  on  the  part 
of  government*  Suppose  the  case  of  a 
farmer  renting  lands  at  ],000/.  peraniraiB. 
It  was  generally  understood  that  a  fermer, 
if  he  did  not  lAake  three  rents  of  his  land, 
had  made  a  bad  bargain  ;  he  must  there- 
fore, in  this  case,  from  the  produce  of  bit 
land,  make  1,000^  per  annum  to  pay  hit 
rent,  ]>000^  per  annum  for  the  expencea 
of  keeping  up  machinery,  &c.  and  i,000l!. 
per  annum  as  a  return  for  his  capital,  or, 
adding  five  percent,  on  the  whole,  3,1 50iL 
What  would  be  the  effect  in  case  of  re- 
suming cash  payments?  Taking  Bank 
notes  at  their  present  depreciated  rate,  the 
farmer  only  paid,  instead  of  ],00(U.  15QL 
per  annum ;  but  if  he  bad  to  pay  in  cois- 
he  must  pay  at  the  rate  of  1050/. ;  which, 
as  theresumption  of  cash  payments  roust 
necessarily  cause  a  fall  in  the  price  of 
^y^ty  article,  the  value  of  the  produce  of 
his  land  would  be  proportionably  dimi- 
nished. Would  it  not  then  have  a  most 
injurious  effect  upon  the  contracts  between 
individual^  if  they  were  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  what  they  never  in  fact  engaged  i» 
pay  ?  In  a  still  greater  degree  would  this 
apply  to  the  contracts  entered  into  by  go- 
vernment. In  tbe  course  of  tbe  present 
year  50,000,000/.  had  been  added  to  the 
public  debt.  Tbe  money  borbwed  was  at 
the  rate  of  5/.  I  Of.  Qd.  per  cent,  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  had  been  given  for 
any  loan  hitherto  contracted  far  during  the 
war.  But  how  did  tbe  matter  really  stand  ? 
The  100/.  in  Bank  notes  had  been  estimated 
by  the  Bank  themselves,  in  their  coinage 
of  tokens,  at  7H/.  Thus  at  the  highest  es- 
timate, governmenti  for  every  1  OOl.  it  had 
nominally  received,  had  only  received 
78/.  and  in  the  event  of  returning  to  the 
ancient  standard,  when  they  would  have  to 
pay  back  coin  to  the  whole  nominal  amouot 
of  the  Bank  notes  received,  the  public 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  -money  thus 
borrowed  at  tbe  rate  of  7/.  So.  per  cent. 
Were  not  these  important  considerations. 


with  a  view  to  what  might  be  the  effect 
of  returning  to  the  ancient  standard,  and 
to  the  question  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done, 
and  done  speedily,  to  get  rid  of  this  de- 
preciated state  of  currency  which  was 
every  year  .increasing  ?   What  howevai; 
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6td  the  gOTernment  do }  They  gave  a  pre- 
miaoi  a(>oa  the  issue  of  Bank  notes  by  re- 
ceiring  them  for  Exchequer  bills,  apd 
paying  interest  upon  the  nominal  amount. 
The  issue  of  Exchequer  bills  had  thus 
increased  from  7,000,000/:  in  1797,  to 
43,000^000/.  in  the  present  year,  and  the 
interest  from  350,000/.  in  1797  *o 
],8Ck),000/.  in  the  present  year.  The 
directors  of  the  Bank,  when  called  upon  to 
state  the  value  of  their  notes,  asserted, 
that  they  f?ere  always  issued  upon  secu* 
rities,  that  in  the  case  of  bills  of  exchange 
they  had  the  security  of  the  merchant, 
and  with  respect  to  Exchequer  bills,  that 
they  had  the  security  of  government,  thus 
evidently  prof  ing  that  the  Exchequer  bill 
was  a  bettei^  security  than  the  Bank  note. 
Yet  what  was  the  fact— *a  number  of 
pieces  of  paper  printed  by  order  of  the 
Treasury,  and  signed  by  the  proper  offi- 
cersi  were  exchanged  for  a  number  of 
pieces  of  paper  printed  by  order  of  the 
Bank,  and  stened  by  their  officers,  and  for 
this  the  public  were  charged  interest  to 
the  amount  of  1,800,000/.  By  thi§  sys- 
tem the  Bank  proprietors  had  become  en- 
riched by  increased  dividends  and  bonuses, 
-until  they  had  pocketed  18,000,000/.  of  the 
public  money,  and  the  country  bankers 
bad  increased  from  200  in  1797  to  800  in 
the  present  year.  If  we  were  to  have  a 
paper  currency,  why  did  not  the  govern- 
ment at  once  issue  it,  and  save  the  public 
the  enormous  charge  for  interest  upon 
exchequer  bills  ?  He  was  not  advocating 
the  policy  of  such  a  system,  but  if  we 
must'have  a  paper  currency,  it  was  surely 
better  that  it  should  at  once  be  issued 
upon  the  security  of  government,  and  thus 
a  saving  be  made  to  the  public  of  the 
large  sums  paid  merely  for  the  exchange 
of  the  paper  of  government  for  the  paper 
of  the  Bank.  It  was  quite  impossible  we 
could  go  on  upon  the  oresent  system,  the 
evil  arising  from  the  depreciated  state  of 
our  paper  currency  had  been  increasing 
from  year  to  year,  and  must  produce  still 
worse  consequences.  They  bad  seen  the 
ruinous  effects  of  a  paper  currency  in 
^very  country  where  it  had' been  tried, 
and  It  was  only  by  taking  timely  measures 
that  they  could  avert  the  evil.  He  then 
moved  the  following  Resolutions,  men- 
tioning, that  the  next  session  he  intended 
to  discuss  the  subject  at  greater  length  : — 
<«  Resolved,  That  the  charge  for  interest 
en  Exchequer  bills,  in  the  year  ending  5th 
of  January,  1798,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
S75,456/. 


*•  Resolved,  That  the  interest  on  Ex- 
chequer bills,  in  the  year  ending  5th  of 
January  1813,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
1,835,369/. ;  and  that  the  estimated  charge 
for  interest  on  Exchequer  bills,  in  the 
year  ending  5th  of  January,  1814,  if 
1,870,000/. 

**  Resolved,  That  this  great,  and  in* 
creasing  sum,  annually  paid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  Bank  paper  in  exchange 
for  government  paper,  appears  to  this 
House  to  be  an  improvident  expenditure 
of  the  public  •money." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  contended,  that 
there  was  no  proof  whatever  of  a  deprecia- 
tion of  our  paper  currency.  There  never 
had  been  in  this  country  a  paper  price 
and  a  gold  price,  and  however  some  per- 
sons might  pay  a  premium  for  gold  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  there  was  no  in- 
dication whatever,  in  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  business,  of  any  depreciation  of 
our  paper  currency.  The  same  thing 
happened  with  respect  to  silver,  previous 
to  the  Bank  suspending  payments  in  cash, ' 
as  many  must  recollect,  a  premium  bein^ 
frequently  given  for  silver,  on  account  <» 
its  scarcity.  The  noble  earl  had 'Con- 
tended that  it  was  impossible  for  the  pre- 
cious metals  to  rise  in  value,  but  if  he 
maintained  this,  he  must  be  prepared  to  . 
contend  that  they  could  not  fall  in  value. 
Now,  it  was  1^  fact,  well  known,  that  the 
discovery  of  the  mines  in  South  America, 
had  caused  a  most  material  variation  in 
the  value  of  the  metals  in  Europe;  and 
was  any  one  prepared  to  maintain,  that  a 
diminution  in  the  import  from  South  Ame- 
rica (owing  to  the  circumstances  b(  that 
country,  arising  from  the  Spanish  Revolu- 
tion)—-was  any  one  prepared  to  contend, 
that  the  diminution  of  that  import;- for 
some  years  past,  from  30  or  40,000,000/. 
(at  which  it  had  been  regularly  kept  up) 
to  7  or  8,000,000/.  must  not  also  have  the 
effect  of  causing  another  material  varia- 
tion in  the  value  of  those  metals  in  Eu- 
rope ?  There  could  be  no  doubt' also,  that 
a  material  effect  was  produced  by  the 
enormous  rate  of  expenditure  at  which 
the  war  was  carried  on.  The  policy  of 
continuing  that  expenditure — which  be 
considered  right,  but  which  other  noble 
lords  might  consider  erroneous— ^was  at, 
present  out  of  the  question.  There  could 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  had  a  great 
effect,  added  to  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances in  which  our  commerce  had  been 
placed.  Wherever  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments was  against  a  country,  and  conse* 
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qvently  the  cwarse  of  «Kclfiagt«.Ui«  eir- 
oilauon  niut  a^oeatarily  be  aficUd. 
Thtty  in  line  of  peac«>  toon  M,  by  its 
t>wD  operaUoOf  to  the  cure  of  the  evil ; 
buty  in  the  present  war«  from  our  neceua* 
riiy  larffe  expenditore^  p»rticuUrly  in  th^ 
peninsula,  combined  with  the  diifficQbies 
in  which  oar  commerce  had  been  placed, 
%  maurial  effect  had  necessarily  been 
produced.  It  was  to  these  causes,  he  was 
oonvinced,  was  to  be  attributed  that  state 
fit  our  currency  which  the  noble  lord  al- 
leged was  owing  to  the  depreciation  of 
our  peper,  but  which  there  was  no  data 
whatever  to  establish.  The  noble  earl, 
howeTer>  had  urged  the  extraordinary 
proposiiion,  that  a  paper  currency  .should 
be  issued,  by  goremment.  Upon  this 
point  ail  experience  was  against  the  nobhe 
«arl,  as  in  every  country  where  that  had 
been  tried,  it  had  uniformly  produced  the 
aiost  ruinous  effects.  The  great  misuke 
cootinually  made  upon  the  continent  was, 
ihst  such  a  paper  currency  having  pro- 
duced those  ruinous  consequences  in  every 
country  where  it  had  been  tried,  it  was 
therefore  expected  that  a  paper  currency 
must  produce  the  same  consequences  here. 
The  great  security  of  our  paper  currency, 
and  that  which  constiinted  the  important 
difference  between  it  and  the  paper  cur* 
rency  of  oiber  countries  was,  that  it  was 
issued  by  an  individual  banking  company, 
or  by  individuals  for  the  sake  of  their  own 
interest  The  Buik  of  England  would  no 
doubt  be  ready  to  accemmMate  the  public 
service,  but  ihey  cookl  refuse  to  issue  their 
notes,  and  whenever  they  acted  upon  any 
other  ground  than  their  own  interest,  it 
would  be  the  first  step  to  their  ruin.  This 
formed  the  great  security  of  our  paper 
ourreucvt  and  placed  it  upon  a  basis  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  all  other  countries. 
He  was  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  return  to 
n  metallic  currency*  with  a  subsidiary 
circuhttiott  of  paper,  and  be  could  foresee 
no  difficulty  in  refeorntng  to  the  ancient 
standard  in  a  short  perimi  after  the  coa- 
elusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
though  the  period  of  six  months  mighs, 
Qoder  seme  circumstances,  be  fbuftd  too 
shert.  With  respect  to  tbe  issue  of  Ex- 
chequer bills,  it  was  not  true  that  the^iasue 
of  Bank  noiea  was  necessarily  thereby  in- 
creased, as  it  woutd  be  found,  by  inspect- 
ing the  papers  on  |he  table,  that  the 
amount  of  Bank  notes  had  soosetimes  de- 
creased with  an  increased  bsue  of  Ex- 
cheques  bills,  and  had,  on  the  contrary, 
sumctimca  increased  wttbeut  any  increased 
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was,  with  regard  to  Exchequer  bilU,  that 
they  bore  a  premium  of  a  quarter  per 
cenu  which  rendered  the  interest  upon 
them  not  more  than  five  per  cent,  a  clear 
proof  that  the  market  was  not  over-loaded 
He  thought  it  unnecessary  to  enter  more 
at  length  into  the  subject,  as  it  was  to  be 
more  fully  discussed  at  a  future  period  ; 
but  of  this  he  was  thoroughly  convinced, 
that  the  only  wise  system  of  psper  cor« 
rency  was  that  which  at  present  subsisted 
in- this  country.  His  lordship  cooclnded 
by  moving  the  previous  question. 

Lord  Holland  said,  he  was  little  con- 
versant with  tbe  subject  now  under  dis- 
cussion $  but  he  was  not  so  entirely  igm^ 
rant  respecting  it  as  not  -to  think  he  per- 
ceived many  inconsistencies  in  the  argu« 
ments  adduced  by  the  noble  earl  who 
spoke  last*  An  excessive  issue  of  paper 
accounted  for  all  the  phenomena  at  once 
atN>ut  which  they  were  contending,  wbers- 
as  the  noble  earl,  to  account  (or  thess^ 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  some  of  whidi 
were  inconsistent  with  facts»  and  others 
were  inconsistent  with  theuMelves.  He 
first  said  tbe  high  price  of  gold  was  owing 
to  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  precious 
metals  imported  from  South  America; 
bat  when  did  the  circumstance  first  arise 
in  this  country  ?  In  the  year  1807.  Now« 
tbe  importation  of  precious  metsis  from 
South  America  was  never  more  abandam 
than  during  that  year.  When  the  subject 
was  first  discussed  in  the  House  the  noble 
lord  assigned  the  importation  of  grain  and 
the  continental  system  as  reasons.  Bui 
tbe  continsntal  system  was  now  coai* 
pletdy  at  an  end;  and  with  respect  to 
corn  he  understood  that  we  were  at  this 
moment  an  exporting  rather  than  an  im- 
porting country.  Ttie  noble  earl  next  ac- 
counted for  the  phenoosena  by  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  war  in  the  peninsula,  and 
the  reduced  quantity  of  precious  meiais 
imported.  Granting  the  fact  of  the  di- 
HMnisbed  importation,  the  circumstance 
wouM  operate,  not'  in  this  country  onlyt 
but  in  Europe  in  general.  This  country. 
was  never  mere  exclusively  in  %he  pos- 
session of  the  means  of  bringing  the  pre- 
cious metals  from  South  America;  and 
France  was  never  more  dependent  en 
this  country,  in  thai  respect,  than  at  pr»« 
sen^.  How  hap{>ened  it,  then,  that  in  ether 
countries  phenomena  of  a  directly  con-» 
trary  nature  were-  ohsenrsbie?  For  H 
throughout  Europe,  prices  had  ] 
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•teftd  of  fallen,  it  was  «  proof  there  wit 
BO  deficiency  of  the  prtcioM  flietals.  The 
war  in  the  peniQtala  wat  eertaioly  a  great 
iroarce  of  expenditure ;  hot  be  cImI  not  tn- 
tirely  comprehend  the  noble  earl  on  this 
•object ;  for  he  saw  no  adrantage  that  the 
payment  in  paper  woald  give  in  carrying 
on  the  war,  if  paper  was  eqaat  to  gold. 
The  argoment,  if  it  meant  any  thing, 
meant  this :  that  we  were  now  come  to 
a  state  of  things  when  it  was  necessary 
t4>  cheat  the  poblic  creditor;  that  the 
creditor  was  paid  the  interest  of  his  debt 
in  paper  nominally  of  the  value  of  a  poond, 
.  bnt  in  reality  much  less.  He  had  heard  pre- 
cisely the  same  argomenls  osed  in  favour  of 
sissi  gnats.  A  person  asked  a  friend  of  his 
In  France,  whom  he  would  not  name,  but 
Whom  any  man  might  be  proud  to  name 
as  a  friend,  what  good  wonld  be  produced 
by  the  assignats?  This  friend  said  they 
would  answer  the  purpeee  of  carryinff  on 
the  war.  ,  When  he  himself  asked  new 
they  would  do  this  ?  he  was  answered,  the 
sissignats  would  bring  armies  into  the 
field,  and  a  nary  on  the  ocean:  they 
would  soon  decrease  in  value,  but  still 
they  would  serve  their  purpose,  and  making 
use  of  rather  a  vulgar  English  expression, 
he  said  it  would  then  be,  the  devil  take 
the  hindmost.  He  could  not  really  see 
how  paper  could  assist  us  in  the  war,  ex- 
cept for  purposes  of  delusion.  They  were 
not  to  consider  the  nominid,  but  the  ac- 
tual expence.  The^  must  have  dollars  to 
pay  the  army  with  in  Spain,  and  whether 
noitre  or  less  paper  was  paid  for  these  dol- 
lars, was  precisely  the  tame  thing,  except 
for  the  interests  of  this  coimtry.  With  re» 
apect  to  the  abstract  principlea  of  the 
noble  early  of  the  propriety  of  keeping 
the  Bank  independent  of  government, 
they  were  applicable  to  other  businesa. 
He  really  could  not  see  what  advantage 
at  present  this  country  could  derive  from 
the  great  expence  to  which  it  was  put, 
by  converting  one  species  of  paper  mto 
another. 

-  The  Earl  of  JidH  considered  the  paper 
tinrrency  of  great  use  in  these  times  of  the 
country,  as  it  tended  to  equalise  the  price 
of  the  currency.  If  it  were  admitted 
that  gold  could  he  lowered  in  iia  price 
on  account  of  the  abundance,  it  was  no 
longer  a  standard,  and  such  was  the  iluc- 
toatioh  in  price,  that  he  could  not  consider 
II  to  be  a  standard.  He  attributed  ita 
naeto  the  same  causes  mentioned  by  the 
noble  Secretary  of  State-. 
*-Barl  ^tmiiope  said,  when  he  came  into 


the  House  he  did  expect  his  noble  friend* 
^tm  mover  of  the  JResolutioas,  would 
have  treated  this  subject  in  a  totally  dif* 
ferent  manner.  He  thought  his  Bobl« 
friend  woold  have  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
evil  to  which  be  had  called  their  atteo- 
tioD*  Bet  he  had  done  no  such  thing, 
and  be  had  made  observations,  not  so  ex* 
traerdiaary,  because  they  were  dtflferent 
from  his  (earl  Stanhope's)  opinions,  but 
because  they  were  in  opposition  to  hia 
noble  friend's  own  published  opiniona. 
It  was  sometimes  pradised  in  that  Honse 
that  peers  on  opposite  sides,  parUcnUrlj 
when  they  had  no  proxies,  paired  off— he 
could  now  pair  off  his  noble  friend  most 
appropriately ;  he  cooU  pair  him  off  with 
himself.  He  had  compared  hia  noble 
friend^  observations  to«day  with  hia  ol^ 
servatioA8  on  another  occasion,  and  be 
found  them  to  be  directly  opposite.  There 
was  a  printed  book  by  the  earl  of  Lander^ 
dale  on  the  depreciated  currency  of  Gveat 
Britain,  and  he  would  just  compare  wbaa 
had  been  now  staled  by  his  noble  friend 
with  what  was  stated  by  ibe,  noMe  an* 
thor.  His  noble  friend  bad  this  day  said* 
that  gold  could  not  rise  in  value,  this  waa 
hia  expreaston.  Now,  said  earl  StanKepe^ 
let  OS  consult  the  noble  author.  Je  page 
28  be  tells  ne,  if  gold  be  exported  from  a 
country  it  necessarily  increases  that  which 
remains.  [Hera  the  earl  of  Lauderdale 
intimated  there  waa  no  contradiction.] 
Will  my  noble  friend  have  it  snderMood 
that  he  has  not  said,  geld  may  rise  in 
value  ?  What  is  the  meaning  of  *  in* 
creese?'  Increase  what?  No,  no,  I  have 
got  the  noble  earl,  with  all  hia  shrewd* 
nesa,  up  in  a  comer,  and  still  he  tries  by 
ingenuity  to  slip  away  from  me.— Earl 
Stanhope  next  proceeded  to  notice  that 
the  state  of  the  timea  had  led  to  the  high 
price  of  gold.  Their  lordships  were  to 
consider  how  much  was  difiused  tbrongh 
the  war  abroad,  and  how  much  exported 
from  this  country  in  subsidies.  He  did 
not  concur  in  his  noWe  friend's  (lord  Hol- 
land) constroctfon  of  what  was  said  by  the 
noble  Secretary  of  State,  he  did  not  imply 
that  any  cheating  was  in  contemphtion, 
nor  did  any  danger  exist  of  such  a  conse« 
quance,  as  that  of  the  devil  taking  the 
hindmost.  France  ruined  her  finances  by 
assignats,  but  that  was  issuing  them  witlw 
out  the  common  regulations  of  prudence. 
Many  people  at  that  day  cried  out  "  As- 
sigfMits!  assfgnats  f-— we  will  have  assigi* 
nets,  and  nothing  but  assignats !"  They 
acted  floost  foeUtfhIyf  for  they  had  great 
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retoorcet ;  for»  in  consequence  of  the  con* 
liscation  of  the  property  of  the  crewn«  the 
cbarcb,  the  emigrants,  and  of  those  who 
were  beheaded,  they  bad  a  third  of  the 
landed  property  of  all  France  in  their  own 
liands:  He  considered  the  restriction  of 
cash  payments  as  necessary,  and  con- 
<urred  on  that  sabject,  with  the  opinion  of 
the  noble  lords  opposite.  But  he  was 
astonished  at  his  noble  friend,  in  not  re* 
curring  to  the  root  of  the  eviL  He  would 
have  government  come  forward  boldly  and 
manfully,  and  propose  .a  method  of  con* 
troul  over  the  increase  of  country  banks, 
which  were  the  most  mischievous  of  all 
.  mischievous  things.  He  knew  an  instance 
of  a  bank  in  the  north,  where  a  friend  of 
his  deposited  500/.  and  the  bank  failed, 
«nd  he  lost  his  money.  When  the  facu 
were  inquired  into,  it  was  found  that  they 
failed  for  52,000/.  and  yet  it  was  well 
known  they  were  not  worth  more  than 
3,000/.  This  was  certainly  a  system  of 
swindling.  He  knew  also  an  instance  of 
a  bank  in  the  south,  and  they  issued  notes 
payable  at  a  bank  in  London,  which  did 
jiot  exist,  and  when  an  acquaintance  of 
hia  took  hack  a  5/.  note,  the  answer  was, 
no  effects.  It  was  thus  that  persons  were 
swindled,  and  then  they  were  told,  no  ef* 
fects.  He  had  heard  of  another  instance, 
a  petty  fogging  attorney  in  a  country 
town,  that  could  not  find  money  for  his 
pettyfogging  business,  could  find  money 
enough  to  set  up  as  a  banker.  He  need 
not  tell  their  lordships  what  became  of 
this  bank;  Indeed,  they  often  toued  up 
like  the  two  fellows,  neither  of  whom 
could  keep  a  servant,  who  tossed  up  which 
of  them  ^00 Id  be  groom,  for  the  purpose 
of  swindling;  so,  in  these  countrv  banks, 
they  often  tossed  up  who  should  be  the 
banker,  and  who  should  be  the  swindler, 
to  issue  these  notes  upon  the  public.  It 
would  be  judicious  to  lay  a  tax  upon 
bankers,  not  forttie  increase  of  ibe  revenue, 
but  to  keep  improper  persons  from  engag- 
ing in- that  business.  He  was,  however 
convinced,  thai  several  among  the  country 
bankers  were  most  respecti^ble  men,  and 
had  contri touted  to  produce  many  local 
advantages. 

The  Earl  of  Lauda-dal^  replied.  The 
whole  of  the  argumenU  of  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  bad  been,  bandied  about  by  the 
French  legislators  in  the  times  of  the  assig* 
pats.  The  noble  lord  on  the  cross  bench 
(Ross)  bad  suted  their  doctrine  much  more 
fairly  than  was  usually  done  :  and,  in  one 
§tim,  the  paper  was  sutionary ;  for  a  slip 

y 


of  paper  being  originally  worth  noihnig, 
would,  no  doubt,  continue  so.  la  regard 
to  the  remark  of  -the  noble  lord  opposite, 
respecting  an  observation  of  his,  that  the 
metals  could  not  rise  much,  bis  argument 
had  been  misunderstood.  What  be  had 
said  jvas,  that  the  meuls  could  iiot  rise 
much  in  an^  particular  country  above 
their  value  in  other  countries,  and  so  be 
said  still. 

Lord  HoUand  wished  to  enquire  of  the 
noble  Secretary  of  State,  in  what  year  the 
importation  of  the  precious  metals  to  £a« 
rope  was  the  least?  He  believed  the  ex* 
portation  from  South  America,  so  late  as 
the  year  1808,  was  more  than  the  amount 
of  the  three  years  preceding* 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that  the 
importation  to  Spain  and  Portugal  in  for* 
mer  years,  had  been  about  3*4  millions  of 
dollars,  but  in  each  of  the  three  last  yean 
it  had  been  no  more  than  from  three  to 
five  millions.  The  account  of  former  years 
would  be  found  in  the  Appendis^  to  the 
Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  and  he 
would  willingly  communicate  to  the  nobfo 
lord,  the  account  which  he  had  received 
of  the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  which 
he  believed  to  be  very  accurate. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  then  put  the  qoea* 
tioii  on  the  earl  of  Liverpool's  motieo* 
which  was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 


HOUSE   OF  COfAHLONS. 

Mond(^,Jufy  12. 

East  India  Company's  CuASTsa  Biix.] 
Mr.  Lushiogton  brought  up  the  report  of 
this  Bill.  On  the  question  that  it  be  now 
receifed, 

Mr.  WhMed  JKeene  presented  himself  to 
the  Hoose,  and  stated,  that  thoogh  at  the 
present  period  of  the  seuioji,  and  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  Bill,  he  bad  but  little 
hopes  that  any.  thing  that  fell  from  bias 
could  impede  its  further  progress,  he  feh 
it  his  doty  to  enter  his  solemn  protest 
against  the  measure,  as  fraught  with  the 
most  Tuinous  consequences  to  both  coon- 
tries.  No  advantage  would  arise  from 
it  to  the  trade  of  this  country,  as  the  na- 
tives had  succeeded  in  fabricating  most  of 
our  manufactures,  and  in  the  province  of 
Bengal  there  was  a  native  capital  of  16 
millions  in  the  funds  of  government,  which 
would  efiectually  annihilate  all  competi- 
tion on  the  part  of  private  trade.  The  onljf 
way  to  prevent  which  would  be  to  prohi* 
bit  the  natives  from  engaging  in  commer-» 
cial  pursuits.    On  the  subject  of  coaY^rV 
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ing  the  natives  to  Cbristianity,  he  should 
observe,  that  when  men  were  conscious  to 
themselves  of  benevolent  intention  they 
inrere  apt  to  be  carried  away  by  intempe- 
rate zeal,  which  frequently  defeated  the 
-object  it  had  in  view.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man then  proceeded  to  refer  to  the  evi- 
dence delivered  at  the  bar,  by  philoso- 
phers/statesmen,  and  soldiers,  commenc- 
ing with  Mr.  Hastings,  all  of  whom  had 
been  hostile  to  the  idea  of  intermeddling 
whh  the  religious  opinions  and  principles 
of  the  natives.  Their  own  code,  the  insti- 
tution of  Men6,  was  su6Qcient  to  give 
them  a  rule  of  moral  conduct,  and  if  the 
bramins  saw  their  religion  attacked,  it 
would  provoke  the  most  inveterate  hatred. 
The  Mahometans  were  about  one- tenth  of 
the  population  of  India,  and  they  were  the 
most  uneasy  under  the  British  govern- 
ment, as  it  had  deprived  them  of  that  as- 
cendency they  had  formerly  enjoyed. 
Nothing  was  more  .to  be  deprecated  than 
.  any  event  that  might  induce  them  and  the 
Hindoos  to  make  common  cause,  and  no- 
thing so  likely  to  produce  this  efiect  as 
any  attempt  at  conversion.  The  mission* 
aries  had  from  their  own  press  published 
an  address  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  India, 
announcing  their  intention  to  preach  to 
them  a  new  faith,  and  calling  upon  them 
to  renounce  the  superstitions  of  their  an- 
cestors. This  was  8ui;ely  an  act  of  great 
imprudence,  and  had  as  such  been  cen- 
sured by  the  government.  If  such  things 
bad  been  done  formerly,  it  was  not  likely 
that,  under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
Bill,  they  would  be  less  .frequent  now.  He 
was  sorry  to  see  that  the  civium  iwdar,  he 
would  not  say  prava  jubentium,  had  urged 
ministers  to  adopt  that  clause.  •  The  hon. 
gentleman  again  warned  the  House  of  the 
clangers  that  might  attend  the  measure, 
apd  at  the  same  time  of  the  improbability 
of  success.  He,  for  one,  should  be  willing 
to  run  some  risk,  if  he  thought  the  bless- 
ings of  a  pure  faith  could  be  imparted  to  the 
Hindoos  y  but  of  this  he  totally  despaired, 
and  was  convinced  that  the  government  of 
India  alone,  and  not  the  British  parlia- 
ment, couid*  secure  the  happiness  of  the 
population  of  that  country. 

Mr.  Ellit  conceived  that  a  clause  was 
wanting  in  the  Bill,  and  without  which  it 
could  not  well  pass  into  a  law.  He  allud- 
ed to  the  want  of  sufficient  duties  to  pro- 
tect the  West  India  produce  from  a  com- 
petition with  the  same  commodities  com- 
ing from  the  East  Indies.  When  the  for- 
mer charter  was  granted  to  the  East  India 
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Company,  the  West  India  colonies  were 
sufficiently  protected,  and  they  naturally 
looked  for  similar  protection  in  the  present 
instance.  He  was  sure  it  was  enough  for 
him  to  mention  the  subject  to  have  it 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  noble  lord, 
to  wtvose  candour  he  confidently  appealed. 
He  did  not  mean  to  press  the  question  in 
the  present  instance,  but  be  thought  it 
would  be  satisfactory  if  the  noble  lord 
would  declare  that  the  intention  of  govern- 
ment was  to  lay  such  duties  on  sugar  and 
coffee  coming  from  the  East  Indies,  as,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  trade,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  West  India  produce. 

Lord  Casdcr^Ugh  said,  that  the  question 
had  been  very  fairly  put  to  him  by  tha 
hon.  gentleman  ;  the  subject  had  certainly 
engaged  the  attention  of  government,  and 
their  determination  was,  to  protect  the 
West  India  colonies  as  formerly  ;  but  they 
had  thought  it  more  advisable  to  put  ofiT 
all  commercial  regulations  till  the  next 
session. 

Mr.  Haworih  said :  If  I  have  not  hither- 
to intruded  myself  upon  the  attention  of 
the  House,  during  the  discission  of  the 
India  Bill,  I  can  assure  you.  Sir,  that  it 
has  not  arisen  from  any  indifference  to  the 
subject.  Having  passed  many  years  of  my 
life  in  India,  it  is  not  natural  that  I  should 
be  insensible  to  any  thing  which  relates 
to  the  interests  of  that  country,  or  to  the 
welfare  of  its-  inhabitants^  but  from  the 
opening  speech'  of  the  noble  lord,  upon 
the  introducing  the  Resolutions  ^  under 
which  this  Bill  has  been  framed,  I  was  led 
to  believe  that  the  attention  of  parlia- 
ment would  have  been  directed,  in  the  first 
instance,  tathe  paramount  duty,  as  it  was 
called,  of  providing  for  the  peace,  prospe- 
rity, and  happiness,  of  that  mass  of  popula* 
tion  which  has  been  brought  under  our  con- 
troul  and  made  subject  to  our  government 
in  India.  The  noble  lord  told  us,  "  That  a 
greater  and  more  important  question  never 
came  under  ,the  consideration  of  parlia* 
iatni  than  India  presented,  that  we  were 
legislating  for  the  happiness  of  a  great 
empire,  and  that  he  trusted  the  decision  of 
parliament  would  erect  a  proud  and  last* 
ing  monun^ent  to  the  character  of  the 
British  legislature.'^  Could  any  man  sup- 
pose that  these  high  sounding  terms  in 
the  preface,  were  to  be  dwindled  dowi^ 
in  the  sequel,  to  the  narrow  limited  views 
of  settling  the  commercial  squabbles  be- 
tween the  merchanu  of  the  out-ports,  and 
the  merchants  of  the  port  of  London-^ 
could  any  man  have  »upposed|  that  all  the 
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fljiPQal,  quetuooi  r«la|ii|§.  Uf  oof;  efl^pive  in, 
U|dia,  iuroTeaueA^iU  poIiQ#,  its  wJnMnift-. 
tirsktioQ  of  ^isiice,  protectioo  to  lb«  cuUi- 
n^tor,  eocovrAgcrBeqi  to  ibe.  mMiufacUurerv 
i^dall  the  Tarioat  relationt  and  be^ringi^ 
ID  vnhich  -the  b«ppinet»  of  milikMift.wM 
fip  deeply  impliqs^ed,  should  ha¥«  been 
wholly  tit  atid«  imtmI  abaodooedi  for  the 
purpose,  as  it.  now  appeafs«  of  tacrificiog 
l^e  East  India^CofBpaay  to  the  coqMnerctal 
d amors  of  tho  out-ports  ?  Can  mny  nun 
now  doubt»  that  the  whole  scopei  aim,  ai^ 
objecty  of  the  propoaera  of  this  neasar^ 
lu^  been  to  laji  the  East  kidta  Company 
prostrate  ai  the  foot  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

f  rasping  the  tnuaense  patronaae  of  the 
astern  empire  into  the  banda  of  tlie 
miniater,  establishing  an  oTerbeariofl*  con- 
tvolling  system  of  lioenaing,  and  &tts  ai 
09c  stroke  sweeping  affray  all  those  con- 
atitational  barriers,  wiiicb  have  hitherto^ 
t|>oo  the  renewal  of  every  India  charter^ 
biften  so  amiiously*  set  up,  and  ao  jealously, 
interposed,  to  protect,  and  guard  lb* 
people,  from  the  undue  inSoeniBe  of  the 
^own.  Before  I  enter  upon  the  prinoiple 
oyf  the  Bill,  I  muet  advert  to  the  anbecoaa* 
lig  Mectp^pcy  wilk  whids  this  meaaare, 
bi^  been  buxried  to  ita  pceaent.  at^ipa^ 
pepera  damp  from  the. prea%  piacedinte 
oiir  haii4s  in  the  oiemeaA  of  deciiion,i  naf 
19  iomo  instanceit  never  eame  inte^  out 
kiMdt»  tUl  after  w»  bad  been  called  vpon 
t#  exercise  thmt  judgmMil^  they  weie.  in* 
tended  te  tnforvu  The  verv  import«i(b 
&Moltttion,  whiob  related  ta  the  exclusive 
tiado  to  Chine,  Mated  iipoa 


alieedy  exhemHed  by  previoos 
Mp^e.late  hour  of  2  o^cloek,  1 
Hfkjbout  a,  diaouMion ;  and  **hu  very  Bitt 
which  i«  ttow^to  be  read  a  seeond  tkae^ 
weuld^  but  fee  the  holidsty  incident  of  leat 
Eeidayj  been  preascd  open  us  for  deciaien» 
l^ore  the.  BilL  in  ita  amended  state  waa 
itself  out  of  the.  preaik  Tber#  is  another 
ppint  I  wouM  advevt  to,  the  defective  stele 
of  thnesfidence;  absurd  indeed,  aa  it 
npiy  appeal;!  to  ndveifc  to  evidence  in  a. 
cme*  where  evidenea  haa  been  so.  wholly 
dte'egaoded,  for  tweuld  cbalUage  the 
recoeda  of  parliament  to  prodnee  a  Bill  so 
directly  in  the  toeth  of  all  evidenee^  aa~ 
th^  preaeiit  Bills  but  surely  me  bad  a  right 
t%expect,  that  thoae  wjie  claimed  a  pacti- 
cipaiien.in  a  fioee  trade  te  India,  would 
hpve  produeed  seme  evidence  to  shew» 
wfaa^  they  had  te  sobslitute  in  lieu  of  that 
t^f^  they  sought,  te  destroy;  we  bad4i 
right  in  expea  evidence,  to  shew,  tbal.the 
recenneo£tt^ooiii|ti^:«mkL  not4>e  in* 


jqred^  bv  the  meaaures.  they^  pmpoeed  in 
adopt;  but  all  this  evidence  wae  auddenlf 
wafed,— •waved  ae  I  conscientionaly  be* 
lieve,  beqause  it  could  opt  be  satiafaclortljf 
prodiicedb.but  waved  upon  the  declared 
and  avowed  pretence  of  not  impeding  the 
progresf  of  that  Bill  they  ao  anxiously 
sought  to  obtain.  The  noble  lord,  inatating 
the  ground  work  of  this  Bill,  affirmed,  ''That 
the  commerce  of  India  wns  become  toe 
great  for  the  Company^  that  thet  capital  of 
the  East  India  Company  was  inadcquaia 
to  the  exigencies  of  thieir  situation,  and 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  pear 
in  the  national  capital  into  the  trade  10 
India,  for  the  relief  of   the    Goaapany 
themselvM ;    that  it  was  important  ao  to 
renovate  and  improve  the   reanaioaa  of 
Iodie»  ae  to  render  them  beneficial  to  Una 
country;  that  India  wanted  capital  :"-Thai. 
India  wianted'  capital  is  most  oertata,  that 
a  country  aWraya  under  drain  moai}  fan  ul* 
ti«aaitely,exbauated,no  one  can  doubt.  Bat 
let  OS  see  how  this  Bill  provides  a  remedy, 
Fron^the  evidence  an  the  tables  two  petnm 
are  irrefutably  eatablished  ;  first,  that  th#' 
export  trade  to  India  cannot  bn  materially 
;   ShUy,  that  an  ooreaificted  ad« 
of.Buropeans  iato  that  caantry 
will  he  dengeroua.   If,  then,  thn  trade  i» 
India  diflbrs  so  esa^ntaally  f^m  the  -com* 
men  princtplea  of  commeroe,  that  it  can* 
not  by  possibility  be  madeatrmde  of  barter, 
bow,  I  ,would  ask,  are  we  to  poor  the  na* 
tiepal  capital  into  India?  How  are  the  re* 
teorces  of  ladia  to  be  improved  and  reno- 
vated }   Certainly  not  by  the  observations 
of  thiaBilk;   it  can  be  effected  only  by 
tbaexposiatiett  of  buUien.     It  ia  bnUiem 
that  is  wanting; to  put  into  a  state  of  aeti« 
Vily  thii.  productive  pesvers  of  India ;  and 
peee  letnw  observe  a  very  popolaa,  bain, 
very*  miatalmn  aaguaient^  which  baa  been 
plausibly  advanced.     Why  net  place  the 
Britiah  merchant  upon  the  same  toolcng  in 
India  with  the  foreign  niercbani?    last  to 
be  endured,  that  the  inbabitante  of  every 
other  country  abeuld  be  permitted  to  tvade 
to  India,  and  ouc  own  mtrchanta  alone  he- 
excluded  ?    Why  not  place  the  Britieh 
merchaniat  least  on  the  same  footing  weth 
the  American  ?  The  answer  is  obvioan 
The  Britiah  mercbantcannot  place  himself 
on  the  same  footing  with  the  foreignei;,  or 
the  American;   they  take  seven  parts  in 
ten  of  tbeir  outward  investment  to  India 
in  bullion ;    this  makes  them  welcome 
guesU  there.     Let  our  own  merchants  de 
this,  and  they  will  be  received  with  open 
in  e? ery  post  in-  Indian  D0es  thia- 
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BH4  pfofide  tny  sach  itemed^  ?  The  nier- 
ehant  from  ibis  coimtiy,  will  under  tdiB 
BHI,  go  to  IvAim  wiHh  trifling  eitport  car- 
goes, fMNmde  tfoeir  bome  ioviMWielitfl, 
Wider  m  WfMem  of  nei»HiaRce»  ^husiodilHig 
to,  rM^er  tbMi  nelieving  the  di^nes^Mof  Iq- 
di««  Willi  tbii  ^dilional  and  o|^aWMed  in- 
jvttice,  tb«y  wilt  be  etiaMed  «o  be  toMi- 
poiitoTC  witb  the  EaA  Indi^  Oolnptoy 
4lMnrMetv<H,«nd  tbattoo  wiifh4fai&06lM]^anv^ 
ow*  (property.  With  ref^  to  tb«!  €hme 
%r«die,  no  one,  after  the  iNhii^ion  <ef  an 
vMPottriicted  intercourse  «f  Bo ropeM^^Hth 
the  IndiVMi  sea^  wi)l  qoestion  tiie  ladtHfe« 
with  wbich  teas  may  be  procured  from 
China ;  and  the  only  qoestiovi  is,  whether 
yoa  con  ty  any  rerenne  arrimgemeilts. 

Cent  the  smngtling  of  teas  kito  Eng- 
I  all  the  emence  proves  Ihe  ImpTo- 
bability  of  this  being  attattiable ;  eommott . 
sense  will  tell  you  that  it  is  ImpracUcable, 
lor  if  yon  cannot  prerent  Smuggling  in  a 
giimn  tract  of  Ocean,  from  the  Land's  End 
np  the  British  Channel  to  the  tnooth  of  the 
Thames,  how  are  yon  to  go«i^  against  k, 
in  the  whole  ch-comference  of  leas  which 
surround  these  islands.  The  principal 
ttoosomption  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales  wilt  be  smuggled  taM ;  it  b  a  delo- 
aion  to  suppose,  that  you  citn  preserte  the 
tea  trode  entire  to  the  Company ;  it  is  a 
delusion  on  the  publie  to  hold  out,  that  the 
revenue  will  not  be  materially  injured. 

Sir;  I  cannot  omit  to  remark  upon  some 
popular  prejudices  which  have  prevailed 
against  tfi^  East  India  Company ;  they  are 
atigmatixed  with  the  epithet  of  inonopolisis, 
without,  as  I  conceive,  a  doe  regard  to  their 
origin,  or  to  their  present  situation ;  their 
monopoly  was  originally  granted  to  them 
for  the  public  bene6t/  and  it  is  but  fair  to 
iLSk,  Whether  it  has  produced  it.  Through 
all  the  varied  vicissitudes  of  nearly  two 
ceniories,  they  were  ondoobtedly  pure 
monopolists ;  nobody  was  fonnd  to  claim 
ft  participat^n  with  them  in  the  drench- 
Ings  atAmboyna;  they  were  left  in  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  the  Black  Hole  in 
ColcoHa,  Ibey  had  Ihe  exclusive  pfivileffe 
of  fighting  single-handed  against  all  the 
powers  of  £«trope,  who  had  got  a  footing 
o»  the  penin^ola  of  India.  Btit  now  that 
fbey  have  with  a  valour  almost  unexam* 
pled  driven  every  hostile  European  from 
the  continent  of  India,  now  that  they  hiive 
H^qoired  an  extent  of  territory  of  nearly 
4,000  square  miles,  brought  under  the 
government  and  controol  of  this  country 
«  poptflatioii  of  sixty  mfilionsy  have  reia- 
liaedf  A  rot eono  ^  iixt6«n  mffiiofit,  have 


rawed  on  Mdy  cf  150;o00  Inen,  erected 
fortresifes,  vsstablliAied  factories,  and  com- 
pleeed  «n  imtoienite etlipH^, sWept  the  Indian 
seas  of  every  ho^ile  flag,  and  pottesscid 
tihem^I  ves  of  a  »^  coast  ^  5,000  miles  in 
ext^t,  w4«h  all  the  l^ciffitiai  of  commetce, 
now  it  h,  that  iht  Kberality  df  the  Biitisb 
merchant  dainis  an  un<)oatified  pafticipti- 
lion  in  a  free  lr#d^  to  fliidra  ;  now  the  wis« 
doM  of  the  ll^islaltare  interposes  to  rendef 
inefficient  i!hat  iinstruraent  by  which  th^s^ 
at^msitfons  bav^  been  iifnained,  and  tb^ 
ieqvity  ef  the  B^itisb  parliament  is  noW 
ttboo^  to  nefose  to  secure  even  thie  divi- 
dends of  that  captitlil  stock,  which  bak 
been  «unk  in  the  pn^iHc  servicie ;  noW  it  \k 
discovered,  that  £4  merchants  are  vier^ 
unfit  persons^  not  ro  mahage  the  govern^ 
ment,  (for  that  tbey  are  admitted  to  bb 
peculiarly  qualified  for)  but  to  manage  tbh 
commerce  of  these  HoiMinions ;  they  arb 
merehants  atid  mobairbs,  they  are  sove^ 
reigns  and  traded.  Sir;  themischi^of 
bleinding  and  combining  these  two  charac- 
ters in  the  same  body,  is  no  new  idea ;  it 
was  ably  stated,  together  Wi^h  olber  ino^ 
iaaportant  matter,  in  a  letter  erf*  Mr.  Francis 
to  lord  North,  as  far  back  ts  iilf,  taken 
op  and  dilated  afterwards  by  the  superior 
powers  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  his  celebrated 
Ninth  Reporti  and  has  again  been  brdught 
into  notice  by  an  elegant  political  essay  of 
lord  Grenville.  But  I  would  ask,  hoW  MB. 
the  East  India  Company  become  monarchs  ? 
Parliament  knew  they  were  merchanti, 
why  did  they  pet-mit  Ihem  to  becomfe 
sovereigns?  And,  Sir,  if  the  dathre^  df^ 
India  are  oppressed  by  tbrs  mixed  charac- 
ter in  our  Indian  government,  what  baa 
this  Bill  provided  for  their  relief?  The 
case  of  the  East  India  Company  is  really 
curious ;  they  have  fbr  these  last  fifty  years 
been  expending  their  capital,  iitcarring 
an  enormous  debt,  sacrificing  their  com- 
mercial interests,  tbeir  primary  and  legiti- 
mate object,  as  a  subordinate  and  secod- 
dary  consideration,  to  the  acquisition  of 
extensive  territorial  possessions;  to  oete 
acre  of  which  yon  now  tell  them,  th*y 
have  not  a  shadow  of  right.  The  parlia- 
ment having  encouraged,  supported,  t^- 
cognized,  and  at  length  applauded  tfifo 
system  of  extending  territory,  \i  it  fitting 
that  the  Company  should  be  reproached 
witb  that  state  of  things,  which  parliament 
created  ?  They  are  now  told  it  is  a  decep- 
tion to  taVk  of  any  existing  rights  they 
possess,  that  their  charter  was  granted  for 
a  limitei  period,  that  expired,  tKe  fegisla- 
tore  was  bound  by  no  previous  grant,  fet- 
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lered  by  no  ezittiDg  laws ;  that  the  Com* 
paoy  have  neither  commerce  or  territory 
vrhich  they  can  call  their  own,  and  that 
mil  that  remains  to  them  is,  their  being  an 
incorporated  body  of  merchants,  with  a 
right  to  trade  to  India,  in  common  with 
all  bis  Majesty's  subjects ;  thus  degraded 
in  political  estimation,  thus  disgraced  in 
commercial  character,  thus  elbowed  out  of 
their  trade  by  interlopers  of  every  descrip- 
tion, they  are  still  to  be  left  in  the  nominal 
nanagementofan  extensive  empire.  What 
will  be  the  consequence  ?  Eternal  sources 
of  mischief  will  arise,  encroachments  on 
the  one  hand,  resistance  on  the  other;  a 
new  class  of  society  will  produce  a  new 
order  of  things,  the  government  of  opinion 
in  India  will  be  no  more,  and  thus  this  Bill, 
which  the  noble  lord  (Castlereagh)  told  us 
was  to  produce  a  proud  and  lasting  monu- 
ment to  the  character  of  the  British  legis- 
lature, will,  I  sincerely  believe,  produce  a 
lasting  monument  of  disgrace  to  the  admi- 
nistration which  is  thus  precipitately  pass- 
ing it  intoi  a  law.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
Report  being  received,  believing,  that  in 
the  present  advanced  stage  of  the  session, 
it  would  be  more  prudent  to  bring  in  a 
^hort  declaratory  Bill  on  the  1st  and  2nd 
Resolutions,  in  order  to  give  stability  to 
your  governments  in  India,  reserving  the 
details  of  the  measure  to  be  enacted  in  the 
next  session  of  parliament. 

Mr.  Roberi  Thomion  said,  that  the  Bill 
was  far  from  being  what  he  wi»hed  it ;  but 
the  Company  had  gained  something  from 
the  delays  which  had  taken  place  by  the 
discussiouFy  and  from  the  evidenae  offered 
mt  the  bar  of  both  Houses.  Adventurers 
would  not  now  be  so  ready  to  seek  their 
fortunes  in  India,  where  they  would  as- 
suredly meet  their  ruin  :  so  far  the  dan- 
ger of  the  Company  had  decreased. 
Their  dividends,  too,  had  been  secured, 
not,  perhaps,  in  so  direct  a  way  as  he 
.could  have  wished  ;  but  this  was  another 
point  gained.  At  the  same  time  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  House  not  to  put  on  the  di- 
rectors a  responsibility  too  heavy  for  the 
means  they  would  leave  in  their  power  to 
encounter,  and  to  bear  them  out  of  every 
difficulty  into  which  their  decision  might 
plunge  them.  He,  however,  in  the  pre- 
sent instance,  would  give  no  decisive  opi- 
nion, whether  the  Company  ought  to  ac- 
cept the  Bill  or  not. 

The  Report  was  then  read.  The 
Amendments  were  next  read  a  first  time, 
and  on  the  Speaker  proceeding  to  read 
them  a  second  tirne^ 


Mr.  A.  RoUkuam,  in  pathetic  tcms, 
prayed  that  the  House  would  not  sanclien 
that  clause  of  the  Bill  which  gave  full  to* 
leration  to  missionaries  to  procMd  indiscri- 
minately from  this  country  to  convert  the 
Hindoos  from  a  religion,  to  the  doctrines 
of  which  they  were  so  mnch  attached. 
He  would  not  say  that  they  were  particu- 
larly averse  to.  the  Christian  religion,  bet 
they  were  so  much  attached  to  their  own, 
that  any  attempt  on  our  part  to  alter  their 
opinion  wottld  not  only  endanger,  bot  ul- 
timately subvert  our  government  in  India. 
$0  strong  were  his  objections  to  the  clause, 
that  he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  move, 
that  the  preamble  be  omitted. 

Lord  CaaUrcagh  said,  that,  afWr  the  fall 
discussion  which  this  clause  had  already 
undergone,  and  after  the  distinct  manner 
in  which  the  sense  of  the  House  had  been 
so  frequently  declared  in  its  favour,  he  da! 
not  expect  the  subject  would  have  been 
again  renewed.  He  did  not  apprehend 
that  more  danger  was  likely  to  accrue,  or 
so  much  indeed,  from  this  measure  being 
in  the  shape  of  a  positive  enactment,  than 
if  it  simply  remained  upon  their  Journals^ 
where  it  had  already  been  placed  by  the 
£8sent  which  was  given  by  the  House  te 
the  Resolution  which  in  1793  was  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration.  By  the 
clause,  a  restrictive  guard  was  placed  upon 
the  missionaries  who  were  to  go  out ;  and 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  was 
guaranteed  to  the  natives,  in  so  clear  a 
manner,  that  he  thought  the  measure  was 
more  calculated  to  give  satisfaction  than 
to  elicit  discontent ;  and  with  this  ioa- 
pression  on  his  mind,  he  certainly  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  give  it  his  warmest 
support 

Mr.  Porhe$  had  already  so  frequently 
troubled  the  House  on  this  subject,  that 
he  felt  most  reluctant  to  again  preaent 
himself  to  their  attention ;  yet,  in  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  this  question,  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in  opposition 
to  this  clause,  towards  which  he  entertain- 
ed the  same  hostility  as  ever.  He  had 
that  morning  received  two  letters  from 
gentlemen,  who  were  intimately  acquaint- 
ed with  the  manners,  habits,  and  langnage 
of  the  natives  of  Hindostan,  and  from  them 
it  appeared,  that  the  introduction  of  Chri^ 
tianity  into  India  would  be  attended  with 
the  worst  possible  efiects;  and  this^  he 
was  convinced,  was  the  opinion  of  nineor- 
nine  out  of  every  hundred  of  those  who 
were  at  all  acquainted  with  India.  Had 
not  the  examination  of  the  witnesses  at 
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the  bar  of  the  HoQse  been  prematarely 
stopped,  he  bad  no  doubt  that  they  would 
have  distinctly  proved  the  truth  of  this 
assertion.  Indeed,  he  did  understand  that 
this  examination  was  to  have  been  re- 
newed at  some  futore  period ;  and  why 
.that  pledge  had  not  been  redeemed,  he 
ahoold  like  to  be  informed.  Id  all  erents, 
he  felt  it  his  bounden  duty  to  give  every 
opposition  in  his  power  to  the  clause. 

Lord  Cattlereagh  declared  that  be  had 
never  said  this  inquiry  was  to  be  renewed 
at  a  future  period. 

Sir  H,  Montgomery  did  imagine  that 
auch  a  pledge  bad  been  given,  and  was 
surprised  it  had  not  been  fulfilled. 

Lord  CastUreagh  said,  if  it  was  wished 
that  any  further  inquiry  should  take  place, 
those  gentlemen  who  entertained  such  a 
wish,  bad  it  in  their  power  to  submit  a 
motion  to  the  House  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Forbes  understood  that  the  exami** 
nation  upon  this  point  had  only  been  de- 
ferred, and  by  the  use  of  the  term  defer- 
red, he  did  think  it  would  have  been  re- 
sumed at  some  future  period. 
.  Mr.  Stephen  said,  that  the  permission 
complained  of  was  in  itself  perfectly  in- 
noxious, a&  no  power  was  granted  to  com- 
pel the  Hindoos  to  change  their  religion. 
He  felt  extremely  sorry  to  hear  gentlemen 
of  great  talents  opposing  the  diffusion  of 
Christianity  over  any  part  of  the  world. 
Their  speeches  could  not  be  soon  forgot- 
ten, but  he  conceived  them  as  brilliunt 
examples  of  superlative  talents  misapplied. 
The  House  was  bound  to  continue  the  per- 
jnission  granted  to  missionaries  by  former 
acts  of  parliament,  to  prevent  the  Hindoos 
from  committing  the  very  atrocities  so 
much  apprehended  by  gentlemen  who 
spoke  on  the  other  side.  What  respect 
could  we  command  from  a  people  whom 
,we  should  now  deprive  of  the  benefits  of 
a  religious  education  which  former  parlia- 
ments declared  to  be  essential  to  their 
happiness  ?  If  the  great  obligations  of  re- 
ligion impressed  upon  our  minds  the  duty 
of  instructing  our  subjects  of  other  coun* 
tries  in  its  doctrines,  should  we  put  it  in 
the  power  of  an  enemy  to  say,  that  we 
neglected  so  ^tiseful  a  duty  from  a  pusil- 
lanimous fear  of  danger  to  our  commercial 
interests  ?  ^hould  we,  who  possessed  the 
sovereignty  of  so  vast  an  empire  in  India, 
tremble  at  a  proposition  to  diffuse  a  reli- 
jgion  which  the  government  of  every  other 
country  in  Europe  took  pains  to  extend 
over  their  limited  territories  ?  So  far  were 
the  natives  in  general  from  being  averse  to 


the  Christiah  religion,  that,  as  appeared 
from  the  evidence  before  the  House,  a 
very  great  number  on  the  Malabar  coast 
had  been  converted,  under  the  direction  of 
one  individual,  in  a  very  short  time ;  and 
so  great  was  their  attachment  to  the  new 
religion,,  that  it  was  found  extreme4y  dif- 
ficult to  restrain  them  in  the  effervescence 
of  their  zeal,  from  destroying  Gentoo 
images  which  they  had  formerly  wor- 
shipped. How,  then,  could  it  be  said  that 
an  attempt  on  our  part  to  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  Christianity  to  the  Indians  would 
endanger  the  massacre  of  the  European 
inhabitants  ?  He  denied  that  the  mutiny 
at  Vellore  was  occasioned  by  the  profes* 
sors  of  Christianity  in  India.  It  was 
proved  on  the  contrary,  that  that  lamenta- 
ble event  was  produced  solely  from  the 
severities  inflicted  upon  the  native  troops 
to  compel  them  to- discontinue  the  out« 
ward  characteristic  marks  of  their  casts. 
The  hon.  and  learned  gentleman  then  ex- 
patiated at  lengthen  the  immoralities  so 
habitual  to  the  lower  classes  of  Lidians^ 
which  he  chiefly  attributed,  to  their  igno* 
ranee  of  Christianity.  In  confirmation  of 
that  opinion,  he  would  quote  a  charge  of 
the  late  Recorder  of  Bombay  (sir  James 
Macintosh)  to  the  grand  jury,  wherein 
that  learned  gentleman  in  glowing  terms, 
deplored  the  prevalence  of  perjury,  and! 
other  offences,  so  habitual  in  India,  to 
their  ignorance  of  the  Christian  religion, 

Mr.  Tiemey,  though  he  professed  him- 
self to  be  as  friendly  as  any  man  to  the 
propagation  of  Christianity,  objected  both 
to  the  clause  and  the  preamble  as  a  legis- 
lative measure.  The  clause  to  which  this 
preamble  had  been  prefixed  originally  re- 
ferred to  nothing  else  but  the  rigot  to 
trade  ;  and  it  was  most  apparent  that  the 
preamble  and  clause  were  really  incon- 
sistent with  each otiier;. and  he  contended 
that  the  preamble  was  >« holly  unnecessary. 
The  object  would  be  as  perfectly  attained 
if  the  preamble  were  omitted,  as  if  it  were 
suflered  to  remain.  There  were  two  points 
connected  with  the  subject,  which  he 
should  always  maintain :  first,  to  endeavour 
to  disseminate  the  religion  he  professed ; 
and  next,  not  to  make  such  an  attempt,  at 
the  hazard  of  other  people.  And,  when 
gentlemen  who  had  passed  much  of  their 
time  in  India,  on  being  questioned,  stated 
that  an  attempt  to  introduce  Christianity, 
in  the  way  proposed,  might  be  attended 
with  fatal  effects,  be  could  not  help  feeling 
considerable  alarm.  The  question  was 
not  whether  the  propagation  of  Chria^ 
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tianity  was  to  be  fliloired,  IratMPbelW  tht 
inteniUm  wm  to  be  fxroehnsied  eleod,  m  a 
nMooer  calcvlated  to  esciie  «he  pwsiom 
and  pMJUjlice^  of  tbe  fMiives.  He  wo«kl 
thereCore  be  oauliouB,  in  iMtrodncing  Gfarif  • 
lianfty  s^nMiifat  Atm,  net  io  p«t  io  bmrd 
tbe  Britieh  iotertsU  ia  ledia,  af  weil  as  tbe 
Uvea  of  a  great  oooiber  of  pemotm.  He 
was  perfectly  ready  toeffbrd  every  facility 
to  4*eiigieuf  pereooa  for  proceedtog  aa  bh«- 
neoariea  to  ladk,  but  be  fc4i  insuperable 
objections  to  such  facilities  being  made 
the  object  of  legisUtive  enactaie«t. 

Mr.  Wilbcffarce  contended,  that  if  tbe 
praamble  were  oanitted,  tbe  inference 
wo«id  be,  tbat  ihe  Wisiature  were  bostiie 
to  tbe  performtoce  of  that,  which,  by  their 
Reaelotion>  they  had  agreed  lo  do ;  tbat 
they  had  compietely  changed  their  osindt, 
and  now  saw  great  danger  in  that  course 
ef  proceedings  from  which  they  oriffinelly 
aagured  none.  The  gentlemen  who,  on 
ibrner  occasions,  had  opposed  the  inter- 
ference of  the  legislature,  in  the  manner 
proposed,  had  argued,  that  tbe  Hindoo  re- 
ligion was  so  pure,  as  to  render  it  quite 
vnneoessary  to  introduce  Christianity 
amongst  them.  But  tbe  right  hon,  gen* 
deman  proceeded  on  a  di&rent  riew  of 
the  case :  he  did  not  object  to  tbe  propa« 
||ation  of  Christianity,  but  to  tbe  means 
which  were  to  be  employed.  But  surely 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  must  know,  that, 
for  SO  years,  a  resolution  had  remained  on 
their  /oumals,  recognising  the  necessity 
of  disseminating  the  Christian  religion  in 
India.  That  resolution  was  put  into  the 
Bilt  of  1798,  but  jmhappily  the  House 
was  prevailed  upon  by  arguments  similar 
to  those  that  had  been  used  on  the  present 
occasion,  to  strike  It  out.  By  doing  this, 
it  was  supposed  that  the  legislature  had 
expressed  an  opinion  hostile  to  the  reason- 
ing of  those  who  supported  the  clause; 
apd  major  Scott  Waring  had  actually 
stated  that  the  senttmenU  of  Ihe  legislature 
were  so  expressed.  Now,  if  the  pream- 
ble were  omitted,  it  would  be  giving  up 
all  that  they  had  in  view.  And  though  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  and  a  few  others, 
might  see  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and 
be  aware  that  the  opinion  of  the  legislaUire 
was  not  hostile,  yet  the  general  fi»eting  of 
the  country  wouM  be  di^rent.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  should  also  recollect,  that 
this  proposition  went  to  introduce  light,  and 
knowledge,  and  flcience  among  the  people 
0f  India.  Indeed,  from  the  dissemination 
of  knowledgpe  amongst  them,  he  hoped  tha^ 
the  doctrines  «f  the  ChrisHaa  religion 


would  naet  with  a  mewe  general  vecepiien, 
than  even  the  labours  erf'  tbe  nHssionama 
ooald  produce. 

Mr.  Ftmeett  supported  the  amendiBMit» 
The  Houie  then  divided :  FortiM  amend- 
ment  24;  Against  it  48 ;   Majority  24. 

A  abert  ceaversatien  then  took  place 
between  lend  Casdcveagh,  Messn.  IL 
Smith,  Rose,  Aikias,  and  Forbes,  oo  tbe 
clause  allowing  for  a  certain  period  tbe 
eairance  of  India  built  shipping  mto  ^lis 
•ouniry.  I'wo  amendments  were  pre* 
posed  by  Messrs,  Rose  and  Smith,  which 
were  inserted,  and  tbe  clause  was  then 
agreed  <o.  On  tbe  clause  rehitive  to  the 
appropriatien  of  territorial  revenue  for  in- 
vestoienti,  Mr.  R.  Smith  proposed  a  chase, 
which,,  en  the  auggeation  of  lord  CasUe* 
reanh,  and  alter  sooae  observations  ftrm 
lord  A.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Tiemey,  he 
affreed  to  withdraw  till  tbe  third  reading 
of  tbe  Bill,  to  givehis  levdsfalp  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  it.  Tbe  dausa 
e^aansing  the  service,  either  m  India  or 
in  tbe  college  of  Hertford,  and  allowiflg 
persons  to  receive  certain  aalaries,  after 
a  limited  period,  caused  soom  conversa- 
tion, and  the  House  divided  upon  it :  For 
tbe  clause  45;  Against  it  16;  Mejoriiy 
29.<^Mr.  R.  Smith  proposed,  tbat  copiea 
4>f  all  regulations  made  in  India,  aboald 
be  laid  before  the  House  imnually,  which 
was  agreed  to.— The  report  of  the  other 
clauses  were  then  received  ;  and  lord  C^ 
tlereagh  moved,  that  tbe  Bill  be  read  a 
third  time  to-morrow.  To  this  Mr.  R. 
Smith,  and  Mr.  P.  Moore  made  aooae  ob- 
jections ;  but  the  noble  lord's  motion  was 
agreed  4o,  without  a  division. 

HOUSE  OF   LOEPS. 

HstLBSTeii  Election  Bh.l.]  Eart  S$mh 
hopt  said,  that  this  Bill  stood  for  a  aecood 
reading  to-day.  It  was  necessary  tbat 
the  rights  of  individuals  should  not  be  af- 
fected without  4ue  examination  by  tbat 
House,  and  the  late  period  of  the  seasion 
would  not  adroit  the  opportunity  of  exa- 
mining the  merits  of  this  measure.  Hb 
should  therefore  move,  that  the  BiH  be 
read  a  seeond  time  this  day  three  moQtba* 
He  was  not  at  the  same  lime  dispoeed  to 
object  to  the  Bill ;  indeed,  he  bight  j  ap- 
proved of  it,  but  it  was  too  kite  for  their 
lordships  to'^proceed  with  anv  enquiry  ao 
the  subject. — Tbe  noble  earths  motion  was 
then  agreed  to,  eonsequeiitly  tbe  RR  is 
lost. 
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'     BOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
Timda^  July  13. 

SmpniBiMiT  Curates'  Bils.]  Tbe 
ClianctikM^or  the  Excheqtfw  mofrtd  ihm 
tMH  reading  of'  the^  Bill. 

Mr.  W48i€m  rasUFted  km  objections  to  it, 
af  proceeiKfig  on  a  nore^  pmicipit,  and 
Tfo^ing  ttie  iVoelvold  property  of  the 
church.  Hb  mor^Ml^  that  tbe^  BHl^  be  read 
atMrdtkimthat  day  three  months^ 

Mr^  Ry4or  defended  the  B)lh  on  tHe^ 
paindpie  vbai  the  acknowledged  A^eebotd* 
paoperty  of  the  chwoh  was  he4d  tm  the 
condition  of  the  dUtriea  being  perfbrmed. 
Mi  that'waaattempled  was-,  that  the  tncvran- 
bent  who  ^&  not  reaide  shoukK  prof4dtr 
the  neanc^r  an  offloifttmg  minister.  The 
Btlly  h  VMM  hoped,  woirid'  dimfniah  plhra- 
litios :  5,000  parishes'  were,  at  present; 
whbaat  enher  ineombent  or  cerate  rcsi- 
dene.  The  licences  for  di^semTng  nfieet^ 
log  boates^bad  increased  in  14  years  fVom 
90  to  50B;  and'  thfe  licenoes^  for  their 
pteachert  stilt  more. 

Mr;  ffroii€9iey  disapprered  of  the  Bill, 
and'conaidered  the  increase  of  licences  to 
dissetUers*  owing  to  other  causes;  the 
gfaeaer  part  of  the  popolation  in  some 
nwiMfMtering  places  being  dissenters 
file«a<  th(»  cbtirch. 

Mr*  Mmnen  Smton  thought  the  prin* 
cipl*  of  ther  Bill  qtiite  unobjectionable ; 
bat  bad  doobts-  respecting  the  pteans  in 
w^Hch  its  o^^t  was  to  b^  ob^i  ned.  It 
miglit  possibly  introdtice  anexaropled 
eaiiihwurraesmentt,  and  eren  bej^ry,  into 
th«  charch  estaM^ihment.  He  stated  a 
nsnrber  of  cases,  in  which,  the  prorisions, 
i^eaecnted,  weubf  be  attended  with  great 
hardships.  The  BiH  was  also  calculated 
to  predvee  injurrons  impressions  of  the 
cbarartar  ol  the-  churcb,  and  particularly 
of  it«'  heads.  Above  800  lirings  were 
under*  50/.  a-year.  The  Bi?l  had  been 
akered^  bat  so  as  la  shew  a-  distrust,  while 
al  the  same  lime  a  discretionary  power 
was  left  to  the  bishops.  He  was  a^d  of 
its  consequences  ;  but  shouHl  be  glad  to 
change  his  opiniona,  if  they  were  shewn 
to  be  unfounded. 

Mr.  Preston  spoke  in  fsYOur  of  the  BilT. 

Mr.  Sn^th  expressed  his  sarprise,  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sbodld 
have  proposed  the  third  Veadtng  of  this 
Billf  at  so  late  a  period  of  tbe  session. 
He  tbottght  it*  required  further  considera- 
tion ;  and  hoped  the  right  bon.  gentleman 
woald  not  object  to  pottpooing  it  to  some 
fmarra  pertod. 


Mr.  BMumffa0Wpffv^htBil^it6  titat  tbtf 
tendency  o#  the  BMl  wiaiatd  be^  to  lewef 
the  character  of  thto^  clergy.  The  higher 
emolamettts  of  tbe^  chawb*  weae  the  prisea 
held  oat  to  ite  pvdbsaaM,  and  tito  BHIf 
might  dSttitnisb'  ttM  iittttibar  of  tfia  objecta 
oF  ambition  to-thoet  wiiO'eiitet^  into  ther 
clencal  profesaion*  He  wi^ed^  for  aite« 
rations;  thmigb-not  prepared  to Hegmire 
the  measare; 

Mifi:%Me  CSsm^opposed  tbe  BHl;  which, 
hes^id,  was  considered  objeoiibnable  by 
all  the  headiref  tbe  cherchi 

The  Heuae  tbeM  dMded:  For  tbe  Bflf 
66;  Ag«tnarit<9;  Mkjdrlty  57.  The  Bill' 
was  tlien  read*a  thkd  tkne.  AiVer  Which' 
some  new  clauses  were*  brott^Ut  up  and 
added  to  the  BIH*,  by  way  or  rider,  and 
the  BHl  passed.' 

Motion-  Foa  Mowuhtbwts  to  thb  Me- 
MOinr  OF  DBPAiitBO  Oi^FicBRs.")  Lord' 
CoHkrtagh  rose  tb  mote,  in  conformity 
with  bis  notice,  an  Address  to  the  PHnce 
R^s^etit,  praying  that  be  w<yuld  be  pleased^ 
to  cause  monuments*  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  sererul  distinguished  officera 
who  bad  recently  fallen  in  tbe  service  of 
their  country.  There  was;  he  obserred, 
no  description  of  commemoration  for  me* 
rrtorious  services  which  could  be  more 
grafeful  to  the  'sentiments  of  oflScers  when 
alire,  or  more  soothing  to  the  feelings  of 
the  fHends-and  relatives  of  those  who  had 
fallen,  than  to  receive  from  tbe  liberality 
of  parliament  this  memorial  te  their  fame. 
The  pr'mciples  by  which  parliament  Were 
accnstomed  to  regtrlate  their  comluct  in 
this  respect,  were,fiyst  that  the  sef  vice  ren- 
dered should  bate  been  con^picnous,  and 
secondly,  that  it  sfafould  be  dontfected 
either  with  naval  or  mHttary  achievement. 
It  was  likewise  the  practice  only  to  come 
to  votes  of  this  nattfre  in  the  case  of 
oflScers  of  a  certain  rankv  and  to  whose 
conduct  some  ardboas  dniy  had  been  con* 
fided.  He  woeld  ntrw,  loraving  premised' 
these  genera!  rules  by  which*  the  proceed- 
inga  of  th^t  House  had  bitheiio  been  g<^- 
vemed,  shortly  cal^  their  attention  to'some 
of  the  partiiculafs  attendittig  the  cltiian 
which  the  conduct  of  the  deceased  offleera 
in  qtiettion  had  upon  the  gratiiddb  of  par- 
liament. The  first  whom  he  should  n^md 
was  major-general  Bbwes,  who,  although 
he  had' not  fallen  in  a  generab  aetion,  had 
evinced  that  degree  of  gallantry  and  de- 
votion in  storming  the  forts  of  Salamanca 
previous  to  the  engagement,  and  in  re- 
luming to  the  contest  after  haviDg  b«ea 
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wounded  in  the  breach*  and  obliged  at 
first  to  retire*  which  amply  entitled  his 
memory  to  every  hoaoar  that  could  be 
paid  to  military  zeaL    He  fell,  but  his  fall 
was  graced  by  the  complete  success  of 
his  enterprize ;  an  enterprise  which,  if  it 
bad  not  succeeded,  might  have  materially 
detracted  from  the  glories  and  advantages 
of  the  subsequent  general   engagement. 
The  next  officer  was  Iieot.-co1onel  sir  W. 
Myers,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Alboera, 
commanding  a  brigade  of  fusileers,  half  of 
whom  perished  with  their  leader  in  the  field. 
Although  his  rank  therefore  was  not  equal 
to  that  hitherto  recognized  in  Totes  of  this 
description,  he  trusted  that  it  would  not 
be  deemed  any  departure  from  the  spirit 
of  the  regulations  observed  on  previous 
occasions  to  pay  this  tribute  to  the  merits 
and  acknowledged  services  of  that  gallant 
soldier.     With  respect  to  colonel  Cado- 
ffan,  the  distinction  which  he  had  acquired 
for  himself  in  the  recent  battle  of  Vittoria 
was  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House,  but  there  were  other  circumstances 
in  his  conduct  at  other  places,  and  parti- 
cularly at  Fuentes d'Honore,  v.hich  had 
attracted  the  attention  of  lord  Wellington, 
and  pointed  hiqn  out  to  the  country  as  one 
of  its  most  rising  military  ornaments.     It 
was  impossible  to  advert  to  the  last  scene 
of  his  honourable  career  without  an  emo- 
tion of  admiration,  or  to  contemplate  with- 
out  ranking   amongst  the  most  decisive 
tokens  of  an  heroic  spirit,  that  generous 
ardour  which  prompted  him  after  receiv- 
ing bis  mortal  wound,  to  express,  as  the 
wiah  at  that  moment  nearest  to  his  heart, 
to    be   conveyed  to  an  eminence    from 
which  he  might  behold  the  conclusive  and 
splendid  triumph  of  that  memorable  day. 
— ^The  other  individual  was  the  late  ma- 
jor-general sir  Isaac  Brock.     By  the  vi- 
gour  of  his  mind  and  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  hi>  arrangemenU,  that  officer  had 
been  called  to  impart  a  confidence  to  the 
inbabitanU  of  that  part  of  Canada  where 
he  had  commanded,  and  a  sense  of  the 
▼alue  of  their  connection  with  this  coun- 
try* highly  favourable  to  the  frustration  of 
the  enemy's  designs.      But  he  had  not 
rendered  himself  less  distinguished  in  the 
field,  in  which  with  the  loss  of  his  own 
▼aluable  life  he  had  utterly  discomfited 
the  division  of  the  American  army  com- 
manded by  general   Hull.      Taking   all 
these  circumstances,  both  of  his  life  and 
death,  into  consideration,  be  felt  satisfied 
that  the  intermediate  delay  which  had 
b^en  sufiered  to  take  place^  would  not 


dispose  the^  House  to  refuse  tbeir  concar- 
rence  with  this  vote,  as  holding  forth  aa 
animating  example  to  future  officers  who 
might  be  entrusted  with  similar  duttea  in 
his  Majesty's  more  remote  dominions.  It 
was,  he  felt,  a  most  grateful  task  to  record 
the  examples  of  heroism,  and  to  trace  the 
careier  of  victory^  which  had  distinguished 
this  country,  and  which  had  been,  in  latter 
times*  carried  to  a  degree  of  pre-emi- 
nence never  before  attained — never*  per- 
haps* paralleled  in  military  history.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  most  grateful  task  to  look 
back  to  such  deeds,  and  to  pay  the  debt 
of  gratitude  to  those  heroes  who  bad  coo- 
tributed  to  produce  them.  In  the  entha- 
siasm,  however,  which  such  a  review  was 
calculated  to  excite,  and  the  grateful  feel- 
ings to  which  it  must  give  rise«  he  would 
ever  be  unwilling  to  trahsgress  the  spirit 
which  had  heretofore  influenced  the  prac^ 
tice  of  parliament  in  distributing  its  fa- 
vours. But  in  this  case  there  was  no  aoch 
transgression;  and  he  was  satisfied  that 
there  was  no  better  mode  of  providing  for 
the  defence  of  the  country— of  laying  by 
a  stock  of  public  spirit  and  personal  va** 
lour,  upon  which  national  security  ooald 
more  safely  repose,  than  in  the  proper 
distribution  of  national  honours — becaase 
such  distribution,  while  it  distingotsbed 
the  memory  of  the  dead,  furnished  an  in- 
centive to  the  exertions  of  the  IrjriAg: 
thus  conducing  at  once  to  maintain  the 
glory  and  the  safety  of  the  empire.  The 
noble  lord  concluded  with  moving  Ad- 
dresses to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  that 
Monuments  may  be  erected  in  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  of  Saint  Paul, to  the  memory,  I. 
of  major-gen.  Barnard  Foord  Bowes*  who 
fell  gloriously  on  the  27th  of  June  181^ 
while  leading  the  troops  to  the  assault  of 
the  forts  of  Salamanca;  2.  of  major-general 
sir  Isaac  Brock,  extra  knight  of  the  most 
honourable  order  of  the  Bath*  who  fell 
gloriously  at  the  head  of  his  Majesty^a 
troops  on  the  13th  of  October  1812,  while 
resisting  an  attack  made  by  a  very  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy  upon  the  port  of 
Queenstown  in  Upper  Canada:  3.  of 
lieut.  colonel  sir  William  Myers,  barU  who 
fell  gloriously  in  the  command  of  a  bri- 
gade of  his  Majesty's  forces  upon  the  l6tli 
of  May  1811,  when  the  French  army  re* 
ceived  a  signal  defeat  at  Albubera,  from 
the  allied  troops  commanded  by  marshal 
sir  William  Carr  Beresford :  4s  of  colonel 
the  hon.  Henry  Cadogan,  who  fell  glo^' 
riouslv  in  the  command  of  a  brigade  of 
his  Majesty's  troops  at  the  memorahte 
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battle  of  ViUoria»  when  a  complete  tic- 
tory  was  gained  over  the  French  army  by 
the  allied  forces  under  the  command  of 
the  marquis  of  Wellington. 

Sir  Joitpk  Vorke  recommended  that  mea* 
enret  should  be  taken  to  abridge  the  ez- 
f>eoce  usually  attending  the  erection  of 
auch  monuments,  or  at  least  that  the  in- 
genuity of  the  construction  should  in  some 
degree  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  ez* 
pence. 

The  sereral  Addresses  were  then  agreed 
to. 

East  India  Company's  Chartik  Bill.] 
Lord  Cattlereagh  moved  the  third  reading 
of  this  Bill. 

Mr.  Robert  'T%omt<m  implored  the  noble 
lord  not  to  press  the  third  reading  at  pre- 
eenty  but  to  allow  the  court  of  proprietors 
a  reasonable  time  to  read  and  consider  the 
Bill  In  its  amended  shape.  He  then 
stated  the  resolatton  which  had  been  this 
day  come  to  by  the  court  of  proprietors, 
ia  which  they  called  upon  those  directors 
who  had  seats  in  parliament,  to  moTe  for 
a  short  delay  for  the  purpose  he  had 
stated. 

Lord  Canltreagh  professed  great  respect 
for  the  court  of  proprietors,  and  a  desire 
4o  conform  to  their  wishes  as  far  as  he 
could  in  duty  do  so.  The  conrenlence  of 
parliament,  however,  must  not  be  forgot* 
ten.  The  session  was  now  drawing  to  its 
close,  and  this  was  almost  the  only  bosi* 
ness  before  that  House.  Many  gentlemen 
in  that  House,  and  many  noble  lords  in 
the  other,  were,  at  great  inconvenience  to 
themselves,  obliged  to  stay  in  town  to  at- 
tend the  progress  of  this  Bill.  It  was  not, 
however,  this  personal  inconvenience  that 
he  meant  to  dwell  on,  but  the  inconve- 
nience of  parliament  itself,  in  being  placed 
under  the  niecessity  of  disposing  of  the 
Bill  in  its  future  stages  with  a  very  thin 
attendance  of  members,  if  there  was  now 
any  unnecessary  delay.  He  thought, 
however,  that  the  reason  which  the  court 
of  proprietors  had  assigned  for  delay, 
should  rather  operate  the  other  way,  and 
make  it  necessary  for  the  House  to  proceed. 
If  they  wanted  to  see  the  Bill  in  its  perfect 
form,  they  should  wait  till  it  had  passed 
the  House,  with  all  the  amendments  which 
aught  yet  be  introduced.  If  it  passed  the 
two  Houses,  they  might  ihen  see  it  com- 
jplete,  and  printed  ;  and  time  might  then 
be  allowed  them  to  make  their  option, 
whether  they  would  accept  it,  or  not.  He 
did  not  suppose  that  any  person  would 
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advise  his  royal  highness  the  Prince  Re- 
gent  to  give  the  royal  assent  to  it,  if  the 
proprietors  did  not  choose  to  accept  It. 
As  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  thought 
that  the  court  of  proprietors  could  hardly 
expect  that  any  observations  which  they 
might  now  make  would  be  sufficient  to 
alter  the  opinion  which  parliament  had 
deliberately  expressed  after  the  maturest 
discussion.  As  to  the  details  of  the  Bill, 
it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  House  had 
the  assistance  of  many  of  the  directors, 
who  must  be  supposed  to  be  well  ac« 
quainted  with  the  opinion^  as  well  as  th^ 
interests  of  tlie  great  body  of  proprietors. 
It  should  also  be  recollected,  that  this  Bill 
was  not  unchangeable  for  the  term  of  20 
years,  but  that  any  mistake  which  might 
have  crept  into  it,  could  be  remedied  in 
another  session,  or  any  one  of  the  details 
might  hereafWr  be  altered,  if  found  neces* 
sary.  The  general  principle  of  the  Bill 
haJ  already  been  decided  on  by  parlia- 
ment. He,  therefore,  should  oppose  any 
delay,  which  would  necessarily  cause  the 
Bill  in  its  remaining  stages  to  be  disposed 
of  by  a  thinner  attendance  of  members. 

Mr.  Grant  and  Mr.  R.  Smith  said  a  few. 
words  in  favour  of  the  delay  that  the 
court  of  proprietors  asked. 
.  Mr.   Bamatt  opposed  delay,  on  the 
tame  grounds  which  had  been  taken  by 
lord  Castlereagh. 

Mr.  Tkrney  reminded  the  noble  lord 
and  the  House,  that  the  time  which  he  had 
all  along  suggested  as  the  most  proper 
for  a  short  delay,  was  between  the  Report 
of  the  Bill  and  its  third  reading.  He  be- 
liered,  that  there  was  no  instance  in  the 
Journals  of  parliament,  of  a  Bill  of  such 
great  magnitude  being  read  a  third  tiine 
the  very  day  after  the  Report  was  receiired. 
As  for  withholding  the  royal  assent,  was 
any  minister  prepared  to  advise  his  royal 
highness  to  put  his  veto  on  the  Bill,  if  it 
should  pass  the  two  houses,  of  parliament } 
It  appeared  to  him  no  more  than  reasona^ 
ble,  that  some  short  delay  should  now  take 
place,  (suppose  till  Friday  next,)  to  give 
the  proprietors  time  to  read  this  Bill,  with 
ail  its  amendments,  and  consider  whether 
they  would  accept  it,  or  not* 

The  order  of  the  day  having  been  then 
read,  and  the  question  being  put,  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  third  time, 

Mr.  Tiemey  rose,  and  moved  as  an 
amendment,  that  instead  of  the  word 
'  now,'  the  words  **  on  Monday  next,  or 
Friday,*'  (if  more  agreeable  to  the  nobis 
lord,)  should  be  insertedt 
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LAvd  Coitknagh  would  oot  cooaeDt  to 
what  Appeared  to  him  unnecessary  gra- 
luitoui  delay. 

The  House  then  divided  ;  For  Mr.  Tier- 
ney's  Amendmeot,  18;  Against  it,  57; 
Majority,  J9. 

The  Bill  was  tlKn  read  a  third  time. 
After  which. 

Sir  H.  Mon^omery  proposed  a  clause 
to  allow  the  military  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany, after  a  residence  of  15  ytoara  in 
India,  to  be  eligible  to  seats  in  the  council. 
After  dwelling  for  some  time  on  the 
merits  and  eertiees  of  the  Indian  army, 
he  complained  that  the  officers  were  roach 
Worse  off  than  the  officers  in  hb  Majesty's 
a^rvice.  There  was  nothing  to  prefcnt 
the  King's  officers  from  holding  any  sitoa* 
tson  in  this  conntry*  and  yet  the  Compa* 
ny's  militerjr  officers  must  not  obtain  seats 
in  the  council,  nor  even  hold  the  office  of 
Biilitaryeecretary.  In  the  King'a  senrice 
there  were  honours  and  encouragamentt 
prento  meritorious  officers;  whereas  in 
the  Company's  senrice,  the  greatest  pol- 
Icoon,  if  he  but  contrived  to  escape  the 
clutehea  of  a>  court  martial,  was  as  sure  af 
tising  by  seniority  as  if  he  had  been  the 
most  meritorious  officer.  In  the  King's 
army,  an  officer  who  bad  served  20  years 
anas  always  allowed  to  tell  hts  commissions 
(erenifhebad  oat  purchased  them)  at  the 
regulation  price,  which  would  purchase 
mianmnty  of  more  value  than  the  pension 
•f^ieh  an  Indian  officer  would  receive, 
-fie  hknself  had  served  1^  years  and  nine 
nanths  ki  the  Indian  army,  and  bad  no 
]»ension  aiall.  He  thought  that  the  situa- 
aioniof  the.  military  officers  of  the  Com- 
pany ouf^  to  be  improved. 

Mr.  waMt,  sen.  was  folly  sensible  of  the 
merita  ofnhe  military  servanto  of  the  Com- 
pany,4md  should  always  be  happy  to  con- 
cur in  redreutng  any  of  their  grievances ; 
but  did  not  think  this  should  be  done  at 
the  ez^nce  of  the  civil  servants,  whose 
mttbition  was  naturally  directed  to  those 
situations.  Although  there  might  be  some 
things  to,amend  in  the  sute  of  the  military 
aervants,  yet  he  believed  that,  upon  the 
svhole,  there  was  no  military  service  in 
the  world  whare  there  was  less  reason  to 
complain. 

Lord  CoMiUreagk  agreed  with  the  opi- 
nion of  the  hon.  director ;  and  said,  that 
it  must  be  recoUected;  that  the  officers  of 
the  Indian  army  had  their  commissions 
and  promotions  without  purchase;  that 
after  25  years'  service  they  might  retire 
•n  full  pay ;   and  that  if  they  chose  to 


stay  in  India,  they  got  the  command  oC 
regiments  (a  vei^  lucrative  situation) 
sooner  than  the  officers  in  the  Ktn^s  ser^ 
vice  usually  did.  Ha  therefore  tbought 
the  Indian  army  were  -as  well  €iff»  upon 
the  whole,  aa  any  other  army.  K,  how« 
ever,  arfV  improvements  could  be  aoggest^ 
ed,  he  should  be  happy  to  concur  in  their 
adaption.  At  t^  same  time  this  vras  not 
the  moment  to  decide  npon  a  question 
which  required  very  mature  conskleratioq. 
The  present  Bill  would  by  no  means^  em- 
barrass parliament,  or  tie' up  their  bands 
from  any  future  regulations  which  might 
be  advantageous  both  for  the  Companv 
and  the  public  interest.  He  recooMneaa* 
ed,  therefore,  the  hon.  baronet  to  withdraw 
this  clause. 

Sir  U.  Montgcmeiy  acc<»dingly  with- 
drew this  clauie,  and  proposed  analfacr 
for  allowing  military  officers  to  be  em- 
ployed as  political  agents  at  the  coaru  of 
the  native  princes.  In  support  of  this 
clante  he  instanced  tbe  aervices  which  had 
been  rendered  by  sir  Barry  Cloee,  air  J. 
Bfalcokn,  and  colonel  Walker. 

Lord  CoMtiereagh  thought  the  clanae  su- 
perfluous, as  tbe  Company  might  at  pre- 
sent do  all  which*  was  propoaed  by  this 
measure. 

Mr.  R.  Smith  said,  be  could  assert  of  hit 
own  knowledge,  that  repeated  poisied 
orders  came  out  from  the  govemmeot  at 
home,  forbidding  the  appointment  of  mili- 
tary men  to  diplomatic  situations:  this 
seemed  as  if  it  were  a  systematic  principla 
of  the  directors,  not  to  suffisr  the  civil  offi- 
cers to  be  put  in  competition  with  tbe  mi- 
litary. In  his  opinion  the  military  weta 
most  fit  for  diplomacy  in  India. 

Mr.  Grant,  senior,  allowed  that  such  or- 
ders had  been  issued  in  consequence  ef  the 
complaint  made  by  the  civil  officers,  that 
they  were  too  much  superseded  by  the  mi- 
litary. Upon  the  whole  there  was  a  pret^ 
equal  distribution  of  the  employment.  Ha 
thought  this  should  be  left  to  the  diacre- 
tion  of  the  Company,  and  not  be  made  a 
subject  of  legislative  interference* 

The  clause  was  then  negatived  withent 
a  division. 

JVir.  P.  Moore  proposed  a  clause  ta 
enable  persons  who  had  resided  tenyeaia 
in  India,  to  retain  their  rank  on  their  return 
to  this  country,  without  the  votes  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  proprietors. 

Lord  CoitmMgh  said  it  was  not  the  po- 
licy of  the  government  to  allow  facilities 
to  their  experienced  servants  to  return  la 
England.    The  clause  was  negatived. 
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Mr*  W.  Smkh  proj^oaed  a  cIbom  to  nbo- 
lith  the  deciaioo  by  ballot*  and  directing 
the  secretary  to  take  the  rotet  openly,  a^ 
In  the  Indian  presidency^  while  it  ftlioold 
be  competent  for  any  members  to  protest; 
and  rise  that  absentees*  on  the  requisition 
of  two  members,  should  assign  the  cansea  0$ 
their  absence ;. and  further*  that  notice  of 
important  qoestions  should  be  given  on 
demand  of  two  members. 

I^rd  Coitlercagh  thonght  the  clause  too 
complex ;  it  woald  be  better  if  it  were  left 
to  iim  Company*  to  adopt  tome  regnlattoA 
ea  this  subject.  It  was  not  a  case  so  giar* 
Ufg,  as  Che  decision  by  lot*  which  bad  last 
Bigbt  beenr  rectified. 

Mr.  R,  Thfmiim  had  no  objection  to  so 
much  of  the  measnre  as  abolished  the 
ballot  Ihooghi  he  belicTed*  no  great  in^ 
convenience  resnked  from  it.  The  rest 
of  the  measure*  ht  thought*  tended  to  de* 
grade  ihe  directors*  and  impede  their  pro* 
ceedings* 

Mr.  Gram  spoke  to  the  same  effect* 
observing,  that  he  wished  all  possible  pub- 
licity and  responsibility  should  be  atucbed 
lo  the  votes  of  the  directors^ 

Mr.  W.  Smkh  then  allowed  his  clause  to 
be  negatived  without  a  division*  on  an 
understanding  that  {he  Company  would 
adopt  some  soch  regulation  as  that  pro- 
poaed.  It  was  unnecessary  to  extend  the 
^ield  of  a  secret  ballot  over  persons 
who  were  not  likely  to  be  induenced 
either  by  the  cwium  ardar,  or  the  wuUm 
im&mik  iwmmi* — It  was  then  negatived. 

No  other  clause  being  proposed*  the 
House  proceeded  to  amendments  ia  the 
body  of  the  Bill. 

"  Mr.  JL  nonum  proposed  an  amend- 
m^t  in  the  appH^riation  clause*  to  the 
efibct  of  making  the  bills  payabW  in  Eng^ 
land  fall  on  the  territorial  instead  of  the 
commercial  fund*  in  the  same  way  as  if 
tlMy  were  payable  in  India. 

Lord  CasUerea^  contended,  as  these 
debts  were  secured  on  the  ladia  revenue* 
the  amendment  was  unnecessary. 

Mr.   R.  Thorni<M,  on  this*  agreed  to 
withdraw  it;    but  on  the  fourth  appro- 
priation clause*  he  proposed  an  amend - 
mnt,    withdrawing    great  part  of    the 
eommercial|  fond*    to  be  employed  by 
the  Company*  from  under  the  controol  of 
'  the  Commissioners  for  the  Affairs  of  India. 
Mr.  Cwming  objected  to  this* 
Lord  Caulanagk  agreed,  that  so  far  as 
the  Company  had  a  commercial  capital* 
neither  that  House  nor  the  Board  of  Conr 
troul  had  any  power  to  interfere.    If  the 


privilege  here  conceded  to  the  Board  of 
Controul  were  carried  to.  excess*  the  affairs 
of  the  Company  most  stand  stiH.  If  the 
country  did  pot  give  to  the  Company  in 
India*  the  Company  could  not  give  to  the 
country  in  Europe. 

Mr.  FkUlip^  was  against  the  amend- 
ment 

The  amendment  was  negatived*  after  a 
short  conversation. 

When  the  Speaker  arrived  at  the  clause 
respecting  the. church  of  Scotland* 

Lord  Outlereagh  proposed  that  it  should 
be  omitted*  arguing  that  a  legislative 
enactment*  commaDding  the  Company  to 
maintain  chaplains  or  ministers  in  each  of 
the  presidencies  would  be  impolitic,  >  and 
might  lead  to  misunderstandings  in.  our 
other  colonies. 

Mr.  W.  IhmdoM  observed*  that  the  clause 
in  question  had  originally  been  introduced 
at  his  suggestion*  but  that  having  received 
an  assurance  from  the  Compsny,  that  they 
would  at  their  own  ezpenee:  maintain  the 
Presbyterian  ministers*  and  afford  them 
all  proper  means  and  assistance  in  the  pro^ 
mulgation.  and  exercise  of  their  faith*  he 
had  consented  that  the  clause  should  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  U.  nomi(m  said*  that  as* chairman 
of  the  Court  of  Directors*  he  was  confident 
be  could  assure  the  House*  and  particular* 
iy  the  Scotch  members,  that  the  East 
India  Company  would  do  not  only  all  that 
was  necessary^  butall  that  could  be  reasoiii» 
ably  required. 

Mr.  Grtmi,8esL  confirmed  this  state* 
ment*  and  pledged  the  Company*  as  for 
tie  possessed  the  power*  to  endow  cbulxshes^ 
ana, provide  maintenances  foe  the  clergy- 
men of  the  church  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  Abercromby  doubted  whether  under 
the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  10th  W. 
3*  the  Company  could  allow  any  ministers 
to  proceed  to  India  who  had  not  the 
licence  of  tbe  archbishop  of  Canterbury* 
unless  under  the  higher  sanction  of  a  le- 
gislative enactment*  He*  therefose*  pro* 
posed  an  amendment*  that  the  clause 
should  be  retained*  introducing  the  words; 
**  it  shall*  and  may  be  lawful  ^r  the  Com* 
pany  to  allow  Presbyterian  ministers  to 
proceed  to  India.'' 

Mr.  k^'ThonUtm  could  not  answer  for 
the  archbiriiop  of  -Canterbury*  it  was  not 
his  province*  but  he  thought  he  might  an- 
swer for  the  readiness  of  tbe  Company. 

After  a  f(^w  words  from  k>rd  Casilereagb* 
Mr.  Abercromby's  amendment  was  nega* 
lived*  and  the  clause  was  omitted,  Mr. 
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Abercromby,  howeyer^  wtrned  the  Com* 
pany,  that  he  should  narrowly  watch  their 
actions^  and  if  they  did  not  act  up  to  the 
letter  of  their  undertaking,  he  should  sub- 
init  a  motion  upon  the  subject  next  session, 
when  he  expected  to  be  told,  that  it  had 
been  found  impossible  to  carry  the  promise 
they  had  made  into  execution. 

Mr.  Tierney  proposed  teveral  financial 
amendments  in  the  appropriation  clauses, 
which  were  severally  negatired. 

The  Bill  was  then  passed. 


HOUSE   OF  LORDS. 

Wtdnada^f  July  14. 
Itinerant  Auctionbbes*  BiluI  The 
Earl  ef  Lauderdale  presented  a  Petition 
from  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com- 
mon council  of  the  city  of  London,  against 
the  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
sales  by  itinerant  auctioneers.  His  lord- 
ship  staled,  that  no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained but  the  fair  dealer  was  much  in- 
jured by  the  present  system  of  itinerant 
auctioneers.  A  person  in  the  latter  capa- 
city, travelling  from  place  to  place,  and 
proceeding  to  the  sale  of  goods,  produced 
a  mischievous  effect,  not  only  to  the  regu- 
lar and  stationary  tradesman,  but  he  tend- 
ed to  delude  and  injure  the  cooimon  pur- 
chaser. Their  lordships  were  aware  of 
the  burthens  which  the  fair  tradesman  had 
to  support  on  account  of  the  taxes,  and 
that  thev  were  materially  injured  by  this 
mode  of  sale,  but  the  purchaser  was  also 
deluded,  for  the  goods  thus  sold  did  not  go 
generally  to  the  best  bidder,  persons  being 
employed  by  the  auctioneer  to  purcKase 
the  goods  in  again,  if  they  did  not  fetch 
the  price  upon  which  be  calculated.  It 
was  thus  that  a  bad  artt9le  was  oftentimes 
imposed  upon  the  unwary  purchaser;  and 
iie  had  heard  of  an  insunce  of  two  men, 
who  obtruded  themselves  upon  the  public 
as  Hamburgh  merchants,  hIio  were  not 
the  characters  they  represented  them- 
selves to  be ;  that  they  had  sales  of  this 
description  at  Greenwich,  Edmonton,  and 
other  places,  where  they  pretended  to  sell 
German  linen,  and  yet  he  well  knew  that 
the  article  was  manufactured  in  Scotland. 
The  noble  earl,  however,  contended,  that 
the  Bill  on  their  lordships'  table  would 
not  afibrd  the  relief  which  was  desirable, 
and  at  the  time  of  moving  that  the  Peti- 
tion do  lie  on  the  table,  he  also  gave  no- 
tice, that  he  would,  to-morrow,  move  that 
this  Bill  be  committed  that  day  three 
months* 


AdrnkBi^  RtgUifJ  BiV. 


[ISM 


The  Petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  ;  and  it  was  also  ordered,  that  the 
Lords  be  summoned  for  the  service  of  that 
House  tOHBorrow. 

Admtraltt  RxormT  Bai^]  Their 
lordships  having  resolved  tbemtelvea  into 
a  committee  on  this  Bill, 

Lord  HoWmd  adverted  to  a  daose,  which 
provided  that  the  Registrar  sboold  in  futare 
be  restricted  as  to  the  use  of  monies  which 
he  might  per  virHaem  oficii,  bold  in  hit 
hands;  and  he  thonght  the  legiaktara 
ought  to  be  careful  in  pronouncing  their 
decision  upon  the  legality  or  illegality 
of  the  conduct  of  the  ofl^er  for  the  time 
being. 

The  Lord  Chaneelhr  maintained  that 
this  Bill  contained  nothing  which  coald 
make  that  illegal,  which  at  present  migiit 
be  legal  in  the  conduct  of  the  person 
holding  that  situation,  or  on  the  contrary. 
which  could  render  that  legal  which  at 
present  was  not  so. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdak  called  open  the 
noble  and  learned  lords  to  say.  what  was 
the  legality  or  illegality  of  the  preaeat 
dischai^  of  that  officer,  for  he  deprecated 
the  idea  of  throwing  by  a  side  wind  a 
legal  construction  of  his  conduct  by  this 
Bill,  if  by  the  law  as  it  now  stood  that 
conduct  was  illegal.  He  alhided  lo  the 
case  of  Mr.  Rigby,  where  lord  Kenyoa. 
when  attorney- general,  had  declued  that 
a  public  officer  making  a  benefit  of  mo* 
nies  reposed  in  his  hands  by  virtae  of  hit 
office,  acted  illegally. 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  lord  Redeadale. 
and  earl  Stanhope,  generally  cmnteaded 
that  the  effect  of  this  clause  would  onlv 
tend  to  fix  the  commencement  of  the  Biit 
but  that  it  would  not  affect  the  question  of 
legality  or  illegality  in  past  or  present 
conduct  in  the  office  of  registrar,  and  while 
the  Bill  provided  new  regulations,  t^  fur* 
ther  provided  they  should  not  commence 
during  the  interest  of  the  present  officer. 

Lord  Ettenbonmgk  defended  the  legathy 
of  an  officer,  if  not  otherwise  directed  by 
law,  deriving  an  advantage  from  public 
money  deposited  in  his  hands.  If  he 
trusted  It  to  a  bank,  they  would  not  take 
the  custody  without  a  benefit,  and  be  did 
not  see  why  the  person  in  the  first  instance 
shoukl  not  have  such  an  interest  to  com* 
pensate  the  risk  which  he  undertook  in 
the  safe  custody,  provided  that  the  money 
was  always  ready  to  be  predooed,  acconl- 
ing  to  the  terms  whereby  it  was  veMed  m 
his.  hands. 
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Lord  Holland  expressed  himself  gene- 
rally satisfied  with  the  explanation  of  this 
clause,  bat  he  had  not  heard  any  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  the  other  provisions  of 
the  Bill. 

Tbe^Bill  then  passed  through  the  Com- 
mittee, and  was  reported  without  any 
amendment* 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

WednadoffJuly  14. 

Mb.  Palmbr's  Grant  Bill.]  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  moved  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  Tkmty  asked  upon  what  spround  the 
sum  of  50,000/.  was  selected  as  the  amount 
of  the  proposed  grant  to  Mr.  Palmer^ 
particnlarly  after  committees  of  that  House 
had  reported  that  this  gentleman  was  en- 
titled to  84,000/.  in  addition  to  his  salary 
from  the  Post  Office. 

The  ChanctUor  qf  the  Exchequer  replied, 
that  the  sum  alluded  to  by  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  inserted  in  the  Bill,  be- 
cause it  was  estimated  to  be  a  fair  reward 
lor  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Palmer*s  inven- 
tion, and  he  supposed  that  those  whp 
thought  that  gentleman  should  have  more, 
would  not  object  to  the  Bill,  especially  as 
Mr.  Palmer  had  expressed  himself  con- 
tent with  the  proposed  grant. 

^Mr.  Tiemey  differed  from  the  right  hon. 
gentleman's  estimate  of  Mr.  Palmer's  ser- 
▼ices*  But  he  wished  to  know  whether 
It  was  intended  to  grant  Mr.  Palmer  a  clear 
sum  of  50.000/.  for  if  the  grant  were  to 
hiclttde  all,  he  really  believed,  that  from 
the  expences  ihcurred  by  that  gentleman 
in  prosecuting  his  claim,  he  wouki  not 
have  to  receive  above  35,000/.  This  dimi- 
Disbed^grant  he  was,  however,  disposed  ^ 
consider  as  a  sacrifice  to  a  party  in  the 
other  House,  who,  although  the  privilege 
of  granting  money  belonged  to  the  Com  • 
mons,  had  succeeded  in  repeatedly  defeat- 
ing the  declared  sense  of  this  House  to  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Palmer—and  this  proceed- 
ing was  taken  without  even  requmng  any 
conference  with  the  Lords  to  ascertain  the 
reasons  of  such  repeated  rejection.  Mr. 
Palmer  might  be  induced,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  to  express  himself  content 
with  the  proposed  arrangements ;  but  as 
a  member  <^f  parliament  and  a  friend  to 
justice,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it 

The  Chancellor  qf  the  Exd!tquer  said, 
that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  propose  any 
ftirthar  grant  than  that  specified  in  the 
BilL    As  to  the  expences  incurred  by  that 
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gentleman,  the  public  could  not  be  fairly 
called  upon  to  indemnify  him. 

Mr.  W.  Smiih  could  easily  conceive  that 
the  spirit  of  Mr.  Palmer,  wearied  out  by 
repeated  disappointments,  might  consent 
to  accept  less  than  the  fair  amount  of  bis 
claim,  but  that  could  not  reconcile  his 
min,d  to  the  propdcitiout  However,  as  it 
would  be  competent  to  any  member  of 
that  House,  notwithstanding  this  measure, 
to  move  in  a  future  session  for  a  fadrtber 
grant  to  Mr.  Palmer,  he  should  not  in  that 
understanding  oppose  the  motion. 

Mr.  Rote  vindicated  the  grounds  upon 
which  be  had  opposed  the  demand  of  Mr. 
Palmer ;  and  as  to  the  observation  of  the 
rfght  hon.  gentleman,  he  couki  not  con- 
ceive it  any  attack  upon  the  privilegei  of 
that  House,  because  tb«  Lottis  having  a 
voice  in  the  enactment  of  any  legislatire 
measure  thought  proper  upon  this  ocea* 
slon  to  differ  from  it. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

AMsaiCAN  Claims.]  The  Chanceilar  if 
the  Exchequer,  after  observing  tbit  he  was 
about  to  submit  a  motion,  which  it  was 
the  intention  of  Mr.  Perceval  (had  not 
his  lamentable  catastrophe  prevented  it) 
to  have  brought  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House,  proposed  that  aa  ad* 
vance  should  be  made  to  the  American 
commissH>ners»  These  commissN>ners  had 
been  acting  under  the  authority  of  that  , 
House  for  no  less  than  nine  years,  withsut 
receiving  any  pay  or  allowance,  and  were 
they  to  be  paid  only  according  to  the  rate 
of  ordinary  commissioners,  they  would  be 
entitled  to  4,500/.  a  year,  which  n^oukl 
produce  a  demand  of  45,(XKML  Their  de« 
mand  amounted  to  60.000/.  but  into  the 
merits  of  this  demand  he  did  not  at  pre- 
sent propose  to  enter.  Hexould  not,  how- 
ever, feel  it  fair  towards  those  gentlemen 
to  allow  another  session  to  pass  oyer  with* 
out  making  them  some  advance,  and  there* 
fore  be  had  to  move  an  Address  to  the 
Regent,  praving  <<  that  the  sum  of  25,000/. 
net,  to  be  advanced  on  account  to  Thomas 
Macdonald,  esq.  and  John  Guiliemard, 
esq.  two  of  the  commissioners  appointed 
for  distributing  the  money  stipulated  to  be 
paid  by  the  United  States  of  America, 
under  the  Convention  made  between  his 
Majesty  and  the  said  United  States,  and 
to  the  personal  represenutives  of  Henry 
Pye  Rich,  esq.  another  of  the  said  conn* 
missioners,  for  their  care,  assiduity,  and  at- 
tention in  the  execution  of  the  trust  r^ 
posed  in  them  by  parliament.'' 
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Mr.  Tkmqf  vktd,  whether  these  com- 
missionen  bad^beee,  aioce  the  period  of 
their  appointment,  m  actirely  and  gene- 
rally employed  at  other  parliamentary 
commissioners  usually  were,  as  if  so,  thfey 
were  no  doubt  entitled  each  to  1,500/.  a 
year. 

The  t9umctlloT  qf  the  Exchequer  answer- 
ed in  the  affirmative,  stating  that  these 
commissioners  were  distinguished  for  their 
•ttiduity  and  intelligence,  and  that  they 
had,  by  their  investigations,  reduced 
claims,  originally  amounting  to  five  mil- 
lions, to  about  1,400,000/. 

The  Emotion  was  agreed  to* 

HgLLiSTON  Election  Bill.]  Mr.  Swa», 
referring  to  the  rejection  of  this  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  excited  his  surprise, 
U  veil  he  believed  as  that  of  the  majority 
of  those  he  addre^d,  gave  notice  of  hia 
intention,  at  the  earliest  jperiod  of  the  next 
session,  again  u>  briag^  iorward  the  same 
Bill. 

Lord  A,  HawuUon  said,  that  as  a  member 
of  the  Heileston  Committee,  he  felt  pecu- 
liar solicitude  upon  this  subject,  and  from 
|he  scandalous  transactions  disclosed  be- 
fore that  Committee,  he  was  most  anxious 
that  if  ady  vacancy  should  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  recess,  the  House  should 
oome  to  a  reeolution,  or  take  some  pro* 
oeedingf  if  consigtent  with  parliamentary 
usage,  to  present  the  Speaker  from  issniug 
-  his  writ  for  a  new  election.  Some  mea- 
sure of  this  nature  he  really  thought  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  guard  the  House  iirom 
the  disgrace  of  any  representative  who 
might  be  again  returned  by  such  prac- 
tices as  had  taken  place  at  the  Helleston 
•lection. 

Mr.  Tkme^  observed,  that  no  such  pro- 
ceeding as  the  noble  lord  wished  for  was 
at  all  practicable,  the  Speaker  being 
bound  to  proceed  as  the  act  of  parliament 
prescribed. 

The  Speaker  said,  that  he  should  cer- 
tainly, in  such  a  case,  feel  himself  bound 
by  the  statute. 

Slave  Tsadb.]  Mr.  WUhetforce  rose  to 
make  his  notion  on  this  subject,  for  an 
Address  to  the  Prince  Regent,  praying  for 
ialbrmatiea  respeciing  all  communicn- 
lions' with  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal, 
en  the  steps  taken  by  that  government,  in 
pttrsuance  of  the  treaty  of  the  19th  of 
February,  I810,conekided  at  Rio  de  Ja- 
noiro,  as  to  the  previsions  for  taking  effi- 
cacious measixre*  for  the  gradual  nbc^ition 
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of  the  Slave  Trade.  The  latter  psrt  of 
his  Address  was  taken  from  the  express 
words  of  the  treaty  itself;  in  which  the 
Regent  of  Portugal  declared  his  cpiivictioft 
of  the  impolicy  and  injosticr  of  the  Stave 
Trade.  The  House  had  oflfered  advice  on 
such  subjects,  both  in  1306  and  13ti9|^ 
when  the  seuse  of  parliament  was  ei^Mess- 
ed  strongly;  and  be  believed  government 
had  acted  sincerely  in  consequence— 
which  sincerity  was  shewn  in  an  article  in 
the  late  Treaty  with  Sweden. — If  the  in- 
formation he  had  received  was  correct,  and 
he  had  every  reason  to  believe  it  was  lo* 
then  it  would  appear,  that  ootwitbstandiog 
the  Regent  of  Portugal's  wishes  to  abolish 
the  slave  trade,  the  Portugueae  trade  in 
slaves,  bad,  since  we  relinquished  it,  been 
greatly  increased,  and  under  fresh  circoia- 
stances  qf  aggravation  and  oppreestoo. 
The  Portuguese  had  taken  the  ground 
which  we  had  abandoned  in  Africa,  and 
by  so  doing,  had  disappointed  the  fiir 
hopes  we  ha^  entertained  of  redressing  the 
wrongs  of  inured  Africa,  and  checked  the 
means  of  carrying  civilization  and  im- 
provement to  that  suffering  cooatry. 
Thwarted  as  we  thus  were,  it  bad  now 
become  time  to  institute  some  enquiry,  in 
order  to  know  what  measures  the  Portn- 
gnese  government  had  taken  to  fulfil  the 
treaty.  The  Portuguese  regulatiooa  were 
formerly  humane,  and  contained  many 
precautions.  Ax  that  time  their  trade  waa 
chiefly  on  the  south  west  coast  ef  Afnca ; 
but  a  peculiar  aggravation  of  the  case,  waa 
their  recent  extension  of  it  to  the  north, 
without  the  same  regulations  which  they 
had  applied  to  traffic  in  the  south  £^  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  they  crowded' 
numbers  of  unfortunate  fellow-creatures 
into  small  vessels,  foroMog  a  'moat  de* 
testable  scene  of  misery.  They  were 
stowed  together,  as  il  was  called,  apoon- 
wise,  so  as  to  make  the  decks  one  area  of 
human  Oesh.  There  was  no  air  for  days 
together  in  that  hot  climate,  and  oaany 
were  of  course  suffocated^  and  destroyed 
by  the  small-pox,  and  other  infectiona  and 
disgusting  diseases.  These  sorrows  bad 
actually  been  extended  since  the  Portu- 
guese engaged  to  stop  them.  He  hoped 
the  Portuguese  Regent  would  hear  of  sneh 
things  with  jinfeigned  concern,  from  what 
he  had  heard  of  his  character.  No  maa» 
more  often  thian  himself,  had  reftecled 
with  pleasure  on  the  long  friendship  of 
the  two  countries.  He  recollected  stfeag 
inatancea  of  Portuguese  fidelity  to  o«r 
alUMce,  pvticulacly  in  the  seven  yeaia 
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war,  when  PoPtagal  was  suddenly  threaten- 
ed by  France  and  Spain  with  the  bom- 
bardment of  her  capital^  if  she  did  not 
renounce  her  connection  with  ns.  The 
king  declared  he  would  prefer  that  cala* 
nity  to  quitting  his  connection  with  Eng- 
land. He  trusted  the  Regent  would  fed 
equally  alive  to  his  treaty,  in  which  the 
interests  of  justice  and  humanity  were 
concerned.  Dearly  as  he  valued  this  an- 
cient mutual  attachment,  connected,  as  he 
believed  it  to  be,  with  the  true  interests 
of  both  countries,  yet  he,  for  one,  could 
not  eadore  the  idea,  that  while  we  were 
Mpporting  Portugal  by  land  and  by  sea, 
we  should  be  afso  supporting  a  system  of 
cruelty  and  tyranny,  in  the  face  of  a  po- 
sitive agreement.  Any  treaty  on  any 
other  subject  government  would  feel 
boimd  to  see  enforced.  The  dreadful 
evils  he  adverted  to  were  augmenting 
daily;  and  he  thought  that  himself  and 
the  House  would  be  chargeable  to  God 
and  man,  if  they  did  not  take  all  proper 
•teps  to  put  an  end  to  them.  However 
justly  popular  the  cause  and  alliance  of 
Portugal  were  to  this  country,  yet  he 
most  say,  that  if  our  attachment  to  them 
could  not  continue,  but  by  the  continua- 
tion and  the  increase  of  such  mighty  and 
deplorable  evils,  all  those  who  were  ani- 
mated by  a  sense  of  their  duty  to  God, 
and  to  their  fellow  creatures,— all  who 
regarded  the  universal  rights  of  nature, — 
all  who  felt  the  -common  sentiments  of 
hnoianity, — all  who  believed  in  that  pro- 
tection of  Providence,  which  might  be 
forfeited  by  great  acts  of  national  injus- 
tice, would  rather  give  it  up  than  pay  for 
it  at  so  cruel  a  price.  Bat  he  trusted  that 
we  were  not  yet  reduced  to  so  painful  a 
necessity:  and  that  the  Portuguese  Regent 
would  be  induced  to  correct  the  evil.  In 
Spain  attention  had  been  ezcited ;  and  a 
committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  slave  triuk:  be 
hoped  they  woald  abolish  it.  He  thought 
he  saw  a  good  omen  of  this  in  their  abo- 
lishing another  shameful  system,— that  of 
the  Inquisition.  If  the  regent  of  Portugal 
did  not  attend  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  the  sentiments  of  friendship  for 
him  IB  this  country,  would  be  changed  for 
others  of  a  very  different  xomplexion. 
He  concluded  by  moving  the  Address. 

Mr.  Douglas  supported  the  Address. 

Lord  Castkrcagk  said,  it  was  unques- 
tionably advisable  to  know  what  steps  the 
Portuguese  government  had  taken.  >  He 
was  perfectly  aware  of  the  forbearance  of 
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the  hon.  movei*,  in  not  pressing  the  sub^ 
ject  before.  There  had  been  ho  want  of 
exertion  on  our  part,  of  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  convinced.  A  main  eb* 
jection  to  the  motion  was,  that  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  session,  no  benefit  could  be 
produced  by  discussion.  He  therefore 
wished  it  to  be  withdrawn,  with  a  notice 
for  an  early  consideration  of  it,  next  ses- 
sion. Government  had  met  with  great 
difficulties  in  this  business ;  but  were  not 
without  all  hope,  that  in  the  interim  be« 
tween  this  and  next  session,  some  more 
satisfactory  arrangement  might  be  con- 
cluded. Indeed,  it  would  be  hardly  fair 
to  the  Portuguese  government,  to  lay  all 
the  information  before  the  House^  In  its 
present  state. 

Mr.  W.  Smiih  would  not^object  to  the 
withdrawing  of  the  motion ;  but  he  thought 
that  more  than  justice  had  been  already 
done  to  the  Portuguese  government,  who 
seemed  to  wish  to  creep  out  of  the  engage* 
ment.  The  trade  of  the  Brazils  and  Por- 
tugal was  entirely  protected  by  our  navv» 
and  we  had  a  right  to  see  our  treaties  duly 
executed. 

Mr.  J.  Sn^th  thought  it  right  to  persist 
in  the  motioni  as  it  would  give  government 
stronger  grounds  in  their  representations 
to  the  court  of  Portugal,  which,  virtually 
existing  by  our  protection,  was  the  only 
European  nation  concerned  in  this  shame- 
ful traffic,  except-the  more  limited  partici* 
pation  in  it  by  Spain.  The  little  settle- 
ment of  the  Portuguese  in  the  north  of 
Africa  had  become  the  general  mart  and 
focus^f  the  slave  trade,  and  prevented  all 
amelioration  of  Africa  in  that  quarter. 

Mr.  Gran/,  jun.  rose  to  express  his  sen- 
timents briefly.  Unless  unceasing  vigilance 
was  used  on  this  great  question,  all  the 
bright  hopes,  and  all  the  solemn  enact- 
ments o£  parliament,  would  be  rendered 
useless.  Efforts  had,  indeed,  been  made 
even  here,  to  evade  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade  ;  but  the  wisdom  of  the  legis- 
lature had,  in  a  great  degree  defeated 
them.  He  was  glad  to  hear  and  believe 
that  government  were  serious  and  anxious ; 
but  it  was  singular  that  the  only  power 
that  encouraged  the  slave  trade  wak  that 
whose  ^te  was  bound  up  in  our  greatpess, 
and  for  whose  cause  we  had  exerted  unex- 
ampled spirit  and  liberality.  ^ATere  there 
no  treaty,  the  knowledge  of  our  views 
ought  to  obtain  something ;  but  vvhen  the 
treaty  was  so  positive,  it  was  surprising  to 
see  the  annual  introduction  of  a  factitious 
and  foreign  people  into  the  Brazils,  with* 
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out  grtdaal  prohibition,  bat  on  the  con- 
trary, rapid  accumulation.  The  House 
•boold  never  retreat  from  its  pledges,  but 
always  testify  its  horror  and  disgtist  at  this 
iniquitoas  traffic.  It  was  Shocking  afier 
all  that  had  been  accomplished,  that  the 
system  should  remain,  with  all  its  compli- 
cated machinery  of  crimes  and  sorrows, 
to  as  large  an  extent  as  when  we  pro- 
nounced our  glorious  decision  against  its 
existence.  How  could  we  justify  our^lvei 
from  criminality,  if  we  failed  to  exert  our 
due  influence,  or  connived  at 'the  baseness 
of  those  who  carried  on  the  traffic  under 
the  shadow  of  that  naval  superiority,  by 
the  protection  of  which  alone  Portugal 
traversed  the  seas  ?  The  abolition  was  not 
merely  intended  to  absolve  the  national 
conscience,  and  wash  out  the  deep  and 
damned  spots  of  our  iniquity  ;  it  was  in- 
tended also  to  open  some  better  views  for 
oppressed  and  wronged  Africa,  and  gene- 
rous attempts  had  been  made  to  soothe  her 
iorrows.  But  where  was  the  hope  of  con- 
summating so  noble  an  object,  if  70  or 
80,000  wretched  Africans  were  to  be 
annually  dragged  from  their  native  land, 
and  sent  in  chains  to  sUvery  on  a  foreign 
soil  ?  Let  that  House  feel  in  common  with 
every  generous  heart  in  the  country.  As 
we  had  inflicted  upon  Africa  an  irreparable 
injury,  let  us  feel  a  just  anxiety  to  sink 
our  injustice  in  oblivion,  by  deeds  of  kind- 
ness and  of  humanity ;  by  binding  up  the 
wounds  which  we  bad  ^iven  her,  and  by 
diffusing  over  her  the  various  comforts, 
charities,  and  blessings  of  civilized  and 
social  life. 

Mr.  Wilberfarce  thought  he  should  lose 
nothing  practical  by  yielding  to  the  noble 
lord's  request,  as  he  believed  government 
to  be  sincere  and  zealous  in  the  cause.  If 
necessary  to  renew  his  motion  next  session, 
he  trusted  it  would  be  agreed  to  unani- 
mously. He  paid  very  high  compliments 
to  gentlemen  who  had  spoken,  particularly 
to  the  last  speaker. 

The  motion  was  then  withdrawn. 

State  OP  thbCurrbnct.]  Sir  Henry  Par- 
neUt  after  a  few  prefatory  remarks  upon  the 
State  of  our  Currency,  to  which  he  thought 
it  peculiarly  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  House,  proposed  the  following  Resolu- 
tions : — 1.  ''  That  it  is  declared  by  the 
indenture  between  hb  Majesty  and  the 
officers  of  the  Mint,  bearing  date  the  28th 
Kov.  1771,  that  the  right  standard  of  his 
Majesty's  monies  of  crown  gold  is,  in  re- 
gard to  the  piece  which  is  cidied  a  guinea. 
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or  21  shilling  piece,  that  there  shall  be  44 
of  these,  and  one  ten  shilling  and  sizpemiy 
piece  in  the  pound  weight  troy,  of  the 
fineness  of  22  carats  of  fine  gold,  and  2 
carats, of  alla^ ;  and  that  every  pound 
weight  troy  of  moiiies  of  gold  shall  be  in 
value  46/.  14«.  6d.  2.  That  according  to 
this  standard  the  guinea,  or  21  shilling 
piece  contains  5  dwts.  8  grs.  of  gold.  3. 
That  prior  to  the  restriction  of  cash  pay- 
ments by  the  Bank  of  England  in  1797, 
the  paper  of  that  Bank,  of  the  nominal 
value  of  21  shillings,  was  of  the  marketable 
value  of  5  dwts.  8  grs.  of  gold,  becante  it 
was  convertible,  on  demand,  into  a  goinea. 
4.  That  the  value  of  a  pound  wei^t  troy 
of  gold  coin,  or  of  gold  bullion  of  equal 
fineness,  in  Bank  of  England  paper,  df 
which  the  general  Currency  now  consbls, 
has  of  late  been  66L  -  5.  That  accordiag 
to  this  value  of  gold,  the  paper  of  that 
Bank  of  the  nominal  value  of  21  shiUiogs, 
is  of  the  marketoble  value  of  3  dwts.  19 
grs.  of  gold.  0.  That  the  difierence  be- 
tween the  value  of  his  Msjesty's  gold  coin, 
and  the  value  of  the  paper  money  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  is  equal  to  the  difference 
between  5  dwts.  8  grs.  and  5  dwts.  19  gn. 
of  gold.    That  is  to  say,  the  value  of  Bank 

Saper  money  is  less  than  the  value  of  his 
f  ajesty 's  money  by  28  per  cent.  7.  That 
the  House  will,  early  in  the  next  session  of 
parliament,  take  this  circumstance  into  its 
most  serious  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
restore  the  currency  to  that  value*  which 
is  declared  by  his  Majesty's  indenture  to 
be  the  right  standard  of  the  money  of  Eng- 
land.''~The  first  Resolution  being  read. 
The  ChaiceUar  qf  the  Bxcheqyer  said,  that 
he  did  not  conceive  it  necessary  to  repeat 
the  arguments  upon  which  the  Honae  had, 
after  mature  deliberation,  come  to  condo- 
sions  which  the  hon.  baronet's  Reaolntjooi 
proposed  to  overthrow,  and  therefore  be 
should  content  himself  with  moving,  '*  that 
this  House  donow  adjourn."  Which  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to,  and  the  House  aocord- 
ingly  adjourned  to  the  20th  instant. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

Thunday,  July  15. 

Mb.  Pauibr's  Grant  Bill.]  On  tfas 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  the  earl  of  Mor- 
ton observed,  that  a  Bill  for  ffrantii^  a 
compensation  to  Mr.  Palmer  nad  three 
times  come  up  to  that  House,  and  as  often 
bisen  rejected.  A  fourth  Bill  had  now 
come  up,  and  be  thought  it  was  incambent 
upon  soflne  of  those  noble  lords  who  sap- 
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p#ri^  Uus  f  lain*  ta  poipti  out  t>efore  ^he.  , 
BUI  p«i««d  (if  U  waa  to  pasa)  what  pew 
mevU  had  be^o  discoverad  wl  Mr.  Patm^t 
wUhiQ  the  last  fortnight,  to  cali  Ccup  the 
renrard  which  waa  bow  proposed  \0(.  he 
^ven  to  hin. — ^Tbe  Bill  was  lead  a  second 
tune  ai|d  coipawttad  for  to^oiorrow* 

Sa^T  Ih^ia  Company's  Chartbi  Biu.] 
Tbo  fiarl  of  LtutderdaU  regretted  that 
iiMie  of  the  ministers  were  present  to  give 
■oiae  explanation  respecting  this  Bill« 
saveral  parts  of  which  passed  his  compre- 
hension. He  had  waded  through  79  folio 
pages  of  the  Bill«  but  could  not  understand 
the  meaning  of  seyefal  of  the  clauses. 
The  appropriaMon  clause  in  particular 
was  so  wonted  as  to  lea^e  it  utterly  in 
doabt  what  was  meant  by  it.  He  trusted 
that  noble  lords  on  the  other  side  would 
b^  able  to  give  some  satisfactory  eaplana- 
tion  upon  these  points  to-morrow,  and  also 
that  their  lordships  in  general  would  en- 
deavour to  make  themselves  masters  of  tl^e 
Bill  before  they  came  to  the  second  r^ad- 
iB^,  although  it  certainly  appeared  to  him 
quite  incomprehensible. 

HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

Fndqy,  July  1 6. 
.  East  India  Company's  Chabteb  Bill] 
Earl  Stanhope  sutcd,  that  he  had  a  number 
of  Peiitions  from  difTereiit  parts  of  the 
country  to  present,  respecting  the  diffusion 
of  Christian  knowledge  in  India^  from  the 
counties  of  .Wilts,  Yorkshire,  Lancashire, 
Wales,  and  so  forth.  He  obsenred  that 
the  Besoiution  voted  by  the  House  of 
Commons  was  in  favour  of  the  object  of  the 
petitioners,  **  by  all  just  and  prudent 
means/'  Such  were  its  words,  and  the 
^tittoners  conveyed  their  imfeigned  ap- 
probation of  that  sentiment.  His  lordship 
ihen  presented  the  petitions  :  the  various 
titles  of  which  being  read,  they  were 
ordf  red  to  lie  on  the  table. . 

Earl  Grosvenor  stated,  that  he  also  had 
a  variety  of  petitions  to  present  on  the 
same  subject,  and  expressed  his  hope,  that 
S'ihe  Bill  passed  it  would  pass  in  its  pre- 
sent shape,  with  reierence  to  the  subject 
dT  these  petitions.  The  noble  ear4  then 
presented  the  petitions  al hided  to,  which, 
IB  like  manner,  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
4sdble.     ' 

The  Earl  of  LimderdaU,  with  reierence 

4o  thia  subject,  trusted  that  the  aid  of 

power  wouUl  not  be  called  in  to  attempt 

4o  give  eflect  to  the  propafi^aii  of  Chris- 
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tianity  in  Indli^  as  that  would  tend  to  th^ 
ut|ter  ruin  of  our  empire  in  that  quarter. 

The  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  deprecated 
the  reacyrtiDg  to.  the  aid  of  power  with  a 
view  to  this  okli^^  ^^d  observed  that  on 
the  contrary  there  was  a  clause  inserted 
for  the  first  tinm  in  this  Bill  makiilg  it  im- 
perative upon  th^  government  of  uidia  to 
secure  to  the  natives  the  free  es^ercise  of 
their  reliflion. — ^His  lordship,  on  moving 
the  secood  reading  of  the  East  ladia  (Com- 
pany's charter,  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  argument  upon  the  subject, 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  bein^  ^rictly  in 
confo,rmity  with  the  principle  of  the  Reso- 
lutions already  voted  by  the  House.  It 
had  been  thought  expedient  tp  enact  regu- 
lations, with  the  view  of  separating  the 
territorial  and  commercial  accounts  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  as  a  part  of  this 
object,  it  was  directed  that  the  advances ' 
made  from  tho  coipmercial  funds  of  the 
Company  here  on  account  of  the  terri* 
tprial  government,  should  be  repaid  in 
India  out  of  the  revenue,  not  out  of  the 
surplus  but  as  a  regular  charge  upon  the 
revenue.  Upon  the  average,  however,  of 
the  last  two  years,  there  would  be  a  sur- 
plus equal  to  the  amount  of  i^\»  charge« 
which  was  about  1,200,0CX)/. 

The  Earl  oi  Lauderdale  wishf^  for  «oma 
explanation  as  to  the  clause^  respecting 
the  appropriations,  ^d  particularly  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  re-p^ymentof 
the  sum  advanced  from  the  commercial  ^ 
funds  was  to  be  classed  ? 
;  The  Earl  of  tucking/uumhire  said  in  the 
fourth  appropriation* 

The  E^rl  of  Lauderdale  declined  enter* 
ing  at  length  inu>  th^  subject  at  this  ad- 
vancea  period  of  the  aession,  and  particu- 
larly when  he  looked  around  and  observed 
the  thin  attendance  of  thetr  lordships. 
With  respect  to  t^e  proposed  separation 
of  the  territorial  and  commercial  accounts, 
it  would  be  easy  to  make  out  accounts 
which  would  tell  different  ways,  and  he 
regretted  that  no  printiple  was  laid  down 
in  the  Bill  to  regulate  distinctly  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  accounts  were  to  be 
Slated.  The  remittances  from  India  to  re- 
pay, as  proposed,  the  advance  from  the  . 
commercial  ftmds  of  the  Company  here, 
must  be  made  either  in  goods  or  bills. 
Both  came  nearly  to  the  same  point,,  as 
the  bills  bought  of  the  merchant  mu^  be 
given  on  account  of  goods  which  he  had 
exported  to  this  country.  Was  not  this, 
therefore,  a  principle  that  tended  to  de- 
stroy the  hopes  qftl^  free  trader  to  India^ 
(41) 
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inasmuch  as  the  Company  being  comp'elled 
to  make  a  large  import  of  goods,  whether 
they  were  wanted  or  not)  thpse  goods  must 
be  sold  whatever  might  be  the  lotis  upon 
them;  and  thus  the  free  trader  would  not 
only  be  precluded  from  making  a  profit 
of  bis  imports,  but  must  frequently  sus- 
tain a  heavy  lossi  This  was  rendered  the 
more  evident  by  an  account  upon  the 
table,  as  it  appeared  that  the  Company 
roust  be  under  the  necessity  of  importing 
goods  to  the  amount  of  6,000,000/.  He 
deprecated  also  the  system  of  drawing  from 
the  provincen  of  India,  to  which  no  retorn 
was  made.  It  was  this  exhausting  system 
which  impoverished  our  Indian  territories; 
and  it  was  to  this  system,  rather  than  to 
the  Bill,  that  he  objected,  convinced  that 
it  must  progressively  become  worse,  and 
that  the  Company  must  be  frequently 
under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  parlia- 
ment for  aid.  He  had  thought  it  right  to 
make  these  few  observations,  but  consi- 
dered it  would  be  useless  for  him  to  at- 
tend the  details  of  the  Bill. 

The  £arl  of  Buckinghamshire  contended, 
that  our  Indian  provinces,  so  far  from 
being  impoverished,  were  in  a  highly  im- 
proving and  .prosperous  state,  and  that 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
effect  of  the  Bill  would  be  to  throw  into 
the  hands  of  our  own  merchants-the  whole 
of  that  trade  to  India  which  was  now  car- 
ried on  by  foreigners.  He  denied  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  account  referred  to  by  the 
noble  earl,  contending  that  the  true  ac- 
count was  that  delivered  upon  oath  to  their 
lordships'  committee  by  Mr.  Cartwright, 
which  made  the  amount  of  investments 
required  by  the  Company  'something 
more  than  4,000,000/.  a  sum  considerably 
less  than  that  mentioned  by  the  noble 
earl. 

The  Bill  was  then  read  a  second  time, 
and  committed  for  Monday. 

Thb  Earl  of  Lauderdale's  Protest 

AGAINST    THE    SbCOND    ReaDINC    OF     THE 

East  India  Company's  Charter  Bill.] 
The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  entered  the  fol- 
lowing Protest  upon  the  Journals ; 
"  Dissentient' 
*'  Because  I  cannot  consent  to  partici- 
pate in  the  disgrace  this  House  must  incur, 
by  presuming  to  pronounce,  within  48 
hours  of  its  introduction,  on  the  propriety 
of  giving  a  second  reading  to  a  Bill,  67 
pages  in  length,  which,  with  a  thorough 
contempt  of  every  thing  that  could  be 
considered  as  salutary  in  the  Retolntions 


the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  had  acceded 
to,  regtilatea  the  intercourse  with  oar 
Eastern  ^oasessioat,  on  principles  io  absur- 
dity unparalleled. 

''  Because,  even  the  slightest  examina- 
tion of  this  Bill  makes  it  apparent  that  its 
enactments  are  no  less  repugnant  to  the  - 
political  welfare  of  our  Indian  possessions, 
than  subversive  of  those  commercial  prin- 
ciples, on  which  the  Company's  trade  can 
alone  be  conducted  with  any  prospect  ^ 
success: — whilst  they  must  render  it  at- 
terly  impossible  for  the  merchants  of  this  * 
country,  with  prudence,  to  engage  in  that 
free  trade  which  government  have  pro- 
fessed by  this  measure  to  impart. 

"  For,  by  enacting,  *  That  a  sooi  equal 
'  to  the  actual  payment  that  has  been 
'  made  from  the  funds  at  home,  on  ac- 
'  count  of  the  territorial  charges  in  the 
'  preceding  year,  shall,  in  each  and  every 
^  year,  be  issued  in  India,  for  the  purpose ' 
'  of  the  Company's  China  and  India  tnvest- 
'  ments,  or  of  remittance  to  England'— 
this  Bill,  in  truth,  sanctions  the  utter  ruin 
of  our  territorial  possessions,  by  providing 
that  they  shall  be  annually  robbed  of  mil*^' 
lions  without  return,  whilst,  by  fixing  the 
value  to  be  yearly  remitted  from  that 
country,  without  regard  to  the  extent  of 
European  demand  for  its  produce^  it  de- 
parts from  every  true  principle  of  trade, 
and  prescribes  a  rule  which  most  bo 
ruinous  to  the  commercial  interests  of  4he 
Company— to  those  of  the  merchant  who 
is  foolish  and  ignorant  enough  to  partfd-> 
pate  in  such  a  trade — and  even  to  the 
welfare  of  our  manufacturers  of  British 
muslin,  and  of  all  home-made  articles  that 
naturally  enter  into  competition  with  the 
commodities  of  the  EKst. 

"  Because  the  despoliation  of  our  terri- 
torial possessions  in  India — the  destmction 
of  the  commerce  of  the  Company,  as  well 
as  of  the  profits  of  the  free  trader,  and  the 
injury  our  manufacturers  must  sustain— 
are  not  the  only  evils  with  which  this' 
Bill  threatens  the  country. 

*'  For  it  discloses  to  the  public  the  me« 
lancholy  information,  that,  instead  of  hav- 
ing any  hope  of  now  receiving  from  India 
that  long-boasted  financial  aid,  the  Bill  of 
17P3  taught  them  to  expect,  goveniment 
anticipates  the  certainty  of  the  people  of 
this  country  being  taxed,  and  of-  our  re- 
sources being  farther  exhausted,  to  sus- 
pend the  ruinous  crisis,  our  erroneous  po* 
iicy  in  the  management  of  our  Indian  pos- 
sessions must  ultimately  occasion ;— -n  it 
enacts,  that  the  residue  of  the  Bills  dr^wii 
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ID  .England,  bM\,  inthe  erenk  of  the  Com* 
paov's  not  possessing  sufficient  funds,  be 
discharged  in  such  manner  as  parliament, 
shall  from  time  to  time  provide.    ^ 

(Signed)        «•  Lauderdale." 

Itinerant  Auctioneers'  Bill.]  On 
tbe  question  for  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill. 

The  Earl  of  Lauderdale,  pursuant -to 
notice^  opposed  the  measure.,  He  re- 
marked, thai  the  Bill  rejected  by  the  other 
House,  contained  some  salutary  clauses, 
for  the  object  of  preventing  thosp  nu- 
merous frauds  and  injurious  results  to  the 
fair  trader,  which  arose  from  the  practi<;e 
t>f  mock  auctions,  and  of  itinerant  auc<p 
tioneers,  not  only  throughout  the  country, 
.  but  in  the  metropolis  itself ;  provisions  of 
that  kind,  he  in  vain  soughtfor  in  the  present 
Bill.  And  having  expatiated  on  the  inju* 
rioos  tendency  of  such  practices,  the  sup- 
pression of  which,  he  thought,  the  Bill 
by  no  means  went  to  efiFectuate,  he  said 
he  should  therefore  move,  that  it  be  read  a 
ahird  time  that  day  three  months;  which, 
en  the  question  being  pur,  was  ordered  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  Palmer's  Grant  Bill.]  On  the 
'  ^oestton  for  going  into  a  comfnittee  on  this 
BHI.  / 

The  Earl  of  Morion  adverted  to  the 
repeated  rejection  by  that  House  of  a 
Bill  for  granting  a  compensation  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  and  observed,  that  he  could  not 
discover  any  merit  in  Mr.  Palmer's  inven- 
tion, which  entitled  him  to  the  reward 
proposed  to  be  given  to  him.  At  all 
events,  he  trusted  that  some  noble  lord 
'WhcT  supported  this  Bill,  would  state  to 
the  Aouse  what  new  merit  had  been  disco- 
Tered  in  Mr.  Palmer,  to  entitle  him  to 
60,000/.  when  only  ten  or  fourteen  days 
bad  elapsed  since  a  Bill  for  granting  him 
a  compensation  had  been  rejected. 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  observed,  that 
the  former  BilU  had  been  founded,  on  a 
claim  of  right,  and  proposed  to  give  Mr. 
Palmer  an  enormous  sum.  It  was  on 
these  grounds,  that  he  had  objected  to 
them.  The  present  Bill,  however,  gav^ 
op  the  claim  of  right,  founding  itself  in  a 
demand  upon  the  generosity  of  the  House 
to  reward  an  invention,  which  he  conoei ved, 
'  bad  been  highly  advantageous  to  the  pub- 
lic, whilst  at  the  same  time  the  sum  pro- 
*'  posed  to  be  given  was  much  less  than  that 
before  daimed.  Upon  these  grounds,  and 
as  the  Hw«e  of  vommons  had  desisted 
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from  sending  tip  the  proposition  which 
their  lordships  had  repeatedly  rejected, 
he  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  pre* 
sent  Bill. 

The  Bill  passed  through  a  committee, 
and  was  reported. 


HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

Tuesday,  July  20. 

DoCTRtNE  'OP  the  TrINITY  BiLL.]       Ofl 

the  third  reading  of  this  Bill,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishop  of 
Chester,  each  said  a  few  words,  not  with 
the  least  intention  of  opposing  the  Bill, 
but  contending  that  it  had  not  been  called 
for  by  any  attempt  to  inflict  penalties 
upon,  or  impede  the  worship  of  Unitarians, 
to  whom  liberty  of  conscience,  in  their 
peculiar  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures, 
was  extended  as  amply  as  to  other  dis- 
senters, inL  that  tolerant  spirit  which  cha* 
racterized  the  church  of  England.  The 
Bill  was  then  read  a  third  time  and  passed. 

HOUSE  OF  LORDa 

ThursddOf,  July  22. 
The  House  met  at  half  past  one  o'clock, 
the  doors  hayinf]^  been  some  time  pre- 
viously opened  for  the  admission  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  having  peers'  orders.  The 
greater  part  of  the  peers'  seats  were  oc** 
cupied  by  ladies  elegantly  dressed,  and 
the  space  below  the  bar  was  much  crowd- 
ed. On  the  entrance  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor prayers  were  read  by  the  bishop  of 
Chester.  Counsel  were  called  in  on  two 
Writs  of  Error.  Soon  afterwards  the  dqkes 
of  York,  Clarence,  Sussex,  and  Cambridge 
entered  the  House  in  their  robes.  The  oth^r 
peers  present  were  also  in  their  robes.  Seve- 
ral of  the  judges,  amongst  whom  were  Lord 
Chief  Baron  Macdonald,  Mr.  Justice  Bay- 
ley,  Mr.  Justice  Gibbs,  Mr.  justice  Barn- 
pier,  &c.  also  attended.  At  twenty  mi- 
nutes past  two  a  royal  salute  of  artillery 
announced  the  arrival  of  his  royal  bigh- 
ness^the  Prince  Regent  Soon  afterwards 
his  Royal  Highness  entered  the  House  m 
procession,  the  earl  of  Liverpool  carrying 
the  Sword  of  State,  earl  Bathurst  the  Cap 
of  Maintenance,  and  the  earl  of  Yarmouth 
the  Prince  Regent's  Coronet  as  Prince  of* 
Wales,  attended  also  by  lord  Gwydir,  as 
Deputy  Great  Chamberlain  of  England : 
the  earl  of  Cholmondeley,  Lord  Steward  ; 
the  marquis  of  Winchester,  Groomof  the 
Stole;  the  Kings  at  Arms^  Heralds,  Mace- 
bearers,  &c.    His  Royal  Highness  having 
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taken  his  seat  upon  the  throne,  the  Royal 
Dukes  being  seated  in  their  chairs  to  the 
Uh  of  the  throne,  the  earl  of  Liverpool 
standing  close  upon  the  left  of  his  %03ral 
Highness,  abd  the  marquis  of  Winchester 
on  the  right,  the  other  lords  who  formed 
part  of  the  procession  standing  on  each 
side, 'and  (be  Lord  <]lhat)cel1or  behind  to 
the  right,  sir  Thomas  Tyrwhttt,  the  Gen- 
tleman Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  wds  sent 
to  command  the  attendance  of  the  Com- 
mons. Shortly  afterwards  the  Speaker,  in, 
liis  full  dress  robes,  accompanied  by  a 
great  number  of  members,  appeared  at 
the  bar. 

IThb  Speech  op  the  Speaker  op  the 
jHousE  OF  Commons  at  the  Bar  op  the 
House  of  Lords.]  The  Speaker,  wlio  held 
An  his  hand  the  Vote  of  Credit  Bill,  then 
addressed  his  royal  highness  ihe  Prince 
Regent  as  follows : 

"  ^lay  it  please  your  Royal  HigfaoeM;; 
"  We,  his  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  the  ^Commons  ^of  Great' 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assem-j 
bled,  have  closed  the  supplies  for  the*8er-| 
▼ice  of  the  present  'year :  void,  reAectuig 

'upon  ihe  rari^s  tratisattions  Wfaieb  hafe* 
come' before  ds,  we  lodk  back  vtith- satis- 
faction upon  those  whicb  concern  our  do- 
mestic policy ;  entertaining  also  a  confident 
hope  in  the  prosperous  issue  of  those  great 
events  which  must  regulate  the  tettlemeBt 
of  our  fbrefgn  relatfdns.  ' 

*'  Undfer  the  ptessdre  of  grekt  burdehir 
lit  home,  and  the  still  continuing  necessity 
for  great  exertions,  a  plan  has  been  devised 
and  executed,  which,  by  a  judicious  and 

MikFtfol  arrtfDgement  of  o«r 'Bnaaees,  wOl, 

'ftr  ^a  considerable  peridd, '  postpone  or 
greatly  mitigate '  the  demands  ibr  new 
taxation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  miiterially 
apcelerate  the  final  extinction  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt. 

*'  Our  reviving  Commerce  also  4#oks 
forward  to  those  new  lields  of  emerprise 

'  Which  are  opening  in  theEast ;  and,  after 

'  long  and  laborious  discassions,  we'presume 
to  hope,  that  (in  conformity  with  the  in- 
junctions deKvered  to  us  by  yoer  Royal 
Highness  at  the  commencement  o£  the 

present  Session)  such  prudentand  adequate 
arrangemetifts  hate  btea  made  for  the 


fhture  gonrament  c/f  Hht  Britfeli 
sions  in  India,  as  will  combine  the  grckteA 
advantages  of  Commerceand'ReveD«e,«nd 
prervide  «lao  for  the  lattiiig  psgyerity  and 
happiness  of  that  yast  and  populous  per- 
tion  of  the  ^ritMh  Stt{]^pb» 

''  But,  Sir,  these  are  not  the  only  sub- 
jects to  which  tmr  alteotion  has  been  call- 
ed :  other  momentous  clmages  -have  ^ooft 
proposed  fe^ovr>oonBtdekratMin.  Adberii^ 
however,  to  'fhosc  laws  T>y  -Wbidi  the 
Throne,  the  Parliament,  anfl  the  Goveni- 
ment  of  this  Country,  are  made  fmidamea- 
tally  Protestant,  we  have  not  consented 4o 
allow,  that  tl^ose*who  aokoowdedge  «  fo- 
reign jurMiction,<hould  be  aulbtirnea  to 
administer  the  powers  and  jurisdictions  itf 
this  realm  ;— willing  as  we  are,  neverthe* 
less,  and  willing  as,  I  trnst,  we  ever  shall 
be,  to  allow  the  largest  seepe  to  Religioas 
Toleration.  WifebresptottotfaeEstablishod 
Chupch,  foKtywingtbe  mmilficeiit  example 
df  the  last 'Parliament,  we'faave  contniaed 
the  same  annual  grant  for  improTiog  the 
value  of  4ts  smaller  Benefices;  and  we 
have,  at  the  same  time,  endaaToiiwd  to 
provide  more  effectually  for  the  geMMl 
dischaitgeof  thos9savnU  detiesvf  a  Cimrch 
EstabHMiment,  v^hi^  by  fonning  the  nsistal 
and  religious  character  of  ai>rave  and  io- 
telligent  people,  have,  under  the  blessiag 
of  God,  laid  ihedeep  lbindati#os>of  British 
^eMiess. 

"  Sir,— byyour^byal  Hi^hoe8s*s  coim- 
mands,  we  have  also  turned  our  views  to 
the  state  of  our  ^Foreign  Relations.  •  la  the 
North,  we  rejoice  to  see,  by  the  TrniMJLJ 
laid  before  as,  tbit  a  steaog  barrier  is 
erectedagainst ^e  inoidittate sMnbitMi «f 
fVance;  andwe'pihe^cmie  to  hope,  that  the 
time  may  now  be  arriving,  which  shall  set 
bounds  to  her  remorseless  spirit  of  con- 
quest. 

"  In  oar  contest  #ith  Amen'ta,  hmnat 
always  "be  vemember^,  that  we^'have  not 
1>eeil  the  aggressors.  Slow  to  take  up  arms 
against  those  who  should  have  be%a 
naturally  our  fViends  byAhe  original  ties 
of  lendred,  a  eommon  language,  and  (as 
might  hsve  'been  hoped)  %yt>a  joint  meal 
m  the  caase  efiMiaoiMtl  ^btrlj.^e  iamt. 
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mnd    maimatfl,    wkh  our  aniiettt  •mpe- 
Yiority  upon  'the  Ocemi,  fbose  MBrilime 
fttgtrts  whiefa  we  bave  resohred  dkever  ^ 
.  ^urrMider. 

•*  Birt,  flir,  Wfaaterer  ^oirtits  may  '<?loiid 

Ihc  Teit  of  oar  ^Tiews  and  hopes,  h  is  *to 

the  Peninsula  that  we^tootk  with  sentimmito 

^f  'onqttestbniible  M'lglbii  and  'triom[lh  ;, 

*there,  the  wofld  baseeen  two  gallant  and 

independent  nations   reamed   from    the 

"mortal  grasp  of  fraud  and  tyranny,  ^by 

'British  councils  and  'British  valour ;  and 

'Within 'the  spaoe  of  fiireishort  years  Ifrom 

'the  dawn  of  our  vuceesaes  at  >Roleia  and 

"^imiera,  the  name  •iUustrieos  Commander 

Hias  receiTed  the  tribute  of  our  •admiration 

and  •  gratitude  for  the  brilliant  patsage  of 

•the   Douro,— the   hard^ibught  Bat(le   of 

Talavera, — the  day  of  Busa90,— *the  deli-; 

Terance  of  Portugal,— the  'MurAl  Crowns 

'  won  at  Ciudad  Rodri  go  <and'Badajoz,  — ^the 

^lentiid  Victory -of  'SalamaBea,«-4md  the 

•^ectsii^e  overthrow  of  the  Armies  of  France 

'in 'their  ^total  -rout   at  Vittorta ;-^kleeds. 

*whrdi  hare  made  ill  'Europe  ring  with 

*hi8  renown,  an^^hare  corercti  the'Brttifth 

*«ame  with  a'  bhoe  of  unrtralied  glory.      ! 

"  Sir,— That  the  cause  of  this  country,! 

'and  of  the  world,  may  not,  at  wA  a  crisisj 

siffifer  from  any^  want  of  zeal  on  our  part 

to  strengthen  the  hands  of  his  Mafesty '^ 

Government,  we  havefinithed  our  toppliea 

with  a  large  and  liberal  aid,  to  enable! 

your  Royal   Highness  to  take  all  sutl| 

meaaares,   as^tbe  emergeociesof  .fmblic 

affiursmay  require,  far  ^sappoin^ing  or 

defeating  the  enterprizes  and  designs  of 

the  enemy. 

''  The  Bill,  nt^hiebBbaveto  present  to 
your  Roy aF  Highness  <jbr  this  purpose,  is 
intituled*  *An  Act  for  enabling  bis  Ma- 
*  ^tstyjto  raise  the  sum  of  Five  MiUiona  for 
^ahe>semQe<oR Great  Britain,  and  for. ap- 
«  plying  the  e«a>of  2OO,00Ql.  for  the  aer- 
«  vice  of  Ireland  :*— 

"  To  which  Bill  his  Majesty's  faithful 
Commons,  with  all  humility,  entreat  his 
Majesty's  Royal  Assenu'^ 

Thb  PaiNCB  Rbgbnt's  Spbech  at  thb 
Closb  or  thb  Sbssiom.]    The  royal  assent 
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4faengi4ien4o«9veMd  fafbUc  and  pvL- 
jrala  JiiUs,  after  w^iioh  ^  «oy»i;Ughoei9i 
MiB  Prance  Reia^nt  ,claaed  4he6e«aiQn  wUh 
the  foUo.wing  %eecb  to  both  JSqqi^; 

"IVIy  Lords  and  Gentlemen ; 

''  I  cannot  release  you  frgiQ  y.our  ^atf 
.teodaiKeio  parliament  without  r^p^atjng 
the  expce^iop  pf  my  4eep  regfctt  at  .|bo 
contiunance  lOf  his  Ma^sty's  Umeated 
indi&pofiUioQ. 

-^  The  .attention  which  yon  have  paid, to 
the  public  .tntetests  in  (the  course  of  .(hi> 
.session,  dj^mand^  .my  warmest  jacknow- 
)e4gm«nt8. 

''  The  splendid  and  signal  sucoess  wbieh 
has  attended  the  fComaiencement  eif  .the 
campaign  in  the  Peninsqla,  the  copium* 
mate  akill  and  ability  dii pkjired  by  FieU 
Marshal  the  Marquis  of  Wellington  in  the 
progress  of  those  operations  which  hare 
led.to.thegriaatand  decisive  victary^ob* 
tainediiear  Yittoria,  and  «tbe  naloMrand 
intrepidity, by  wh«ch  his  Majesty's  forces^ 
and. those  of  Us  allies,  have  be«n.disijfi-> 
guisbed,  lare  jm  .highly  gcatifyipg  to  «iy 
feelings  aa  they  have  been  to  those,  ^pf  the 
whole  nation.  Whilst  theie  operations 
have  added  new  lustre  to  the  JBritiih  arma^ 
they  affi>rd  the,  bast  .proapect  of- the  de- 
Uvesance  of  thePeninsula  from  Ibe  tyranny 
aj^  9§prasaian  of  Fcance ;  and  they  foraiah 
the  most,  decisive  proof  of  the  wi^dopi^of 
that  folicy  wJuoh  has  Induced  you>  ui^er 
every  viciaaitoda  of ,  fortune,  to  .persevere 
•iatbe.s^pportof  thia glorious  contest. 

«'  The  entire  failave  of  the  French  ftuWr 
in  •bis  de^siagaiost  the  Russian .empite, 
land  the  deatrueftion  of  the  Freooh  aamy 
employed  an  that. service,  were  foUowed 
by  the  adiance.of  Abe  Ruasian. forces, 
akioe  joined iby  those  of  Prusaia^  to. the 
banks  of  the  Elbe;  .and  though*  upon  tha 
renewal  of  the  conteat,  the  allied,  aonies 
have- found. themselves  obliged  to  retreat 
before  the  auperior  numbers  collected  by 
the  enemy,  their  conduct,  during  a  series 
of  severe  and  sanguinary  conflicts,  baa 
nobly  upheld  their  military  character,  and 
commanded  the  admiration  of  Europe. 

'*  I  have  great  satisfaction  in  acquaint- 
ing you  there  exista  between  me  and  the 
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courtsof  St.Peitertbargh,Berlui,aiid  jStock- 
holm,  tbe  most  cordial  onion  and  concert ; 
and  I  trust  I  shall  be  enabled,  by  the  aids 
which  you  have  so  liberally  afforded,  to 
render  this  onion  efflsctoal  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  great  purpose  for  which 
\i  has  been  established. 

"  I  regret  the  continuance  of  the  war 
with  the  United  States  of  America. 

**  My  desire  to  re-establish  between  the 
two  countries  those  friendly  relations,  so 
important  to  their  mutual  interests,  con- 
tinues unabated ;  but  I  cannot  consent  to 
purchase  the  restoration  of  peace  by  any 
sacrifice  of  the  maritime  rights  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire. 

^'  Grentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons; 

'<  I  thank  you  for  the  liberal  provision 
you  have  made  for  the  services  of  the  pre- 
sent year. 

"  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to  re- 
flect that,  by  the  regulations  you  have 
adopted  for  the  redemption  Of  the  national 
debt,  you  have  established  a  system  which 
will  not  retard  iu  ultimate  liquidation, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  it  provides  for  the 
'  vigorous  prosecution  o^  the  war  with  the 
least  practicable  addition  to  the  public 
burdens.    , 

^'  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen; 

•'  I  entirety  approve  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  you  have  made  for  tbe  go- 
vernment of  the  British  territories  in  India, 
and  for  the  regulation  of  the  British  com- 
merce in  that  part  of  the  world.  They 
appear  to  have  been  wiisely  framed,  with 
a  view  to  the  circumstances  which  have 
occurred  since  this  subject  was  last  under 
the  consideration  of  parliament.  By  these 
arrangements  you  have  pre8erved>  in  its 
essential  parts,  that  system  of  government 
which  experience  has  proved  to  be  not 
less  calculated  to  provide  for  the  happi- 
ness of  the  inhabitants  of  India,  than  to 
promote  the  interests  of  Great  Britain ; 
and  you  have  judiciously  extended  to  the 


subjects  of  tbe  United  Kingdom  in  general 
a  participation  in  the  commerce  of  coun- 
tries within  the  limita  of  the  East  India 
Company's  Charter,  which  will,  I  doubt 
not,  have  tbe  effect  of  augmenting  the 
resources  of  India,  and  of  increanng  and 
improving  the  trade  and  navigation  of  his 
Majesty's  dominions. 

**  The  tried  and  affectionate  loyalty  of 
his  Majesty's  people,  the  constancy  whick 
they  have  displayed  during  this  long  and 
arduous  war,  and  the  patience  with  which 
they  have  sustained  the  burdens  neces- 
sarily imposed  upon  them,  have  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  my  mind.  Such 
continued  and  persevering  exertions,  under 
10  Btfert  a  pressure,  afford  the  strongest 
proof  of  their  attachment  to  that  constitu- 
tion which  it  is  the  first  object  of  my  life 
to  maintain. 

*'  In  the  success  which  has  recently  at- 
tended his  Majesty's  arms,  I  acknowledge, 
with  devout  gratitude,  the  hand  of  Divine 
Providence.  The  use  I  desire  to  make  of 
these,  and  of  all  other  advantages,  is  Co 
promote  and  secure  the  welfare  of  his 
Majesty's  people;  and  I  cuinot  more  de- 
cidedly evince  this  disposition,  than  by 
employing  the  powerful  means  yon  have 
placed  in  my  hands  in  such  a  manner  as 
may  be  best  calculated  to  reduce  the  ex- 
travagant pretensions  of  the  enemy,  and 
thereby  to  facilitate  the  attainment,  in  oon- 
junction  with  my  allies,  of  a  secare  and 
honourable  peace." 

And  afterwards  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
by  his  royal  highness  4he  Prince  Regent's 
command,  said ; 

"  My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen; 
*'  It  is  the  command  of  his  royal  high- 
ness the  Prfnce  Regent,  acting^in  the  name 
and  on  behalf  of  his  Majesty,  thai  this 
Parliament  be  prorogued  to  Monday  the 
23d  of  August  next,  to  be  then  here 
h6lden;  tind  this  Parliament  is  accord- 
ingly prorogued  to  Monday  the  2Sd  day 
of  August  next." 
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ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


The  following  Speeches  of  Mr,  Charles  Grant,  sen.  on  the  Affairs  of  the  East 
India  Company,  having,  in  the  Reports  of  their  dates,  been  given  imper* 
fectly,  a  fuller  account  of  them  is  here  introduced. 

March  22,  1 8 1 3.     See  Vol.  XXV.  p.  255. 


Mr.  C.  Grant,  sen.  delirered  his  senti- 
ments to  the  following  effect : 

He  felt  great  satisfaction  that  in  the 
luminous  and  comprehensive  view  which 
the  noble  lord  had  given  to  the  important 
and  cotnplex  subject  they  were  now  about 
U>  consider,  he  had  done  so  much  justice  to 
the  administration  and  the  servants  of  the 
Company  abroad.  He  well  knew  from  the 
official  intercourse  it  w^s  formerly  his  lot 
to  hold  with  the  noble  lord,  his  lordship's 
very  extensive  and  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  affiEiirs  of  India,  and  the  ability 
with  which  he  conducted  the  department 
entrusted  with  the  controul  of  them.  His 
suffrage,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  exist- 
ing system  and  of  (he  functionaries  em- 
ployed in  ii,  not  even  excluding  those  who 
acted  in  this  country,  was  of.  great  value, 
and  might  be  set  against  many  of  the 
errors  and  misconceptions  on  Indian  sub- 
jects, which  spring  from  want  of  informa- 
tion, and  from  prejudice.  He  was  glad 
fiho  to  find,  that  it  was  the  professed  inten* 
tion  of  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  continue 
by  thej)rpvisions  of  a  new  charter,  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Company,  and  the  powers  re- 
quisite for  its  efficiency.  But  he  heard 
with  alarm  and  regretof. innovations  which 
were  projected  in  that  system ;  innovations 
so  great,  and  involving  such  consequences^ 
that  they  threatened  to. break  down  and 
to  -destroy  it. 

It  was  proposed  at  once  to  change  the 
mode  in  which  the  inteftcourse  between 
this  country  and^  India  had  been  carried 
on  for  two  centuries,  that  is,  since  the  com- 
jBeocemeot  of  the  Compapy^  und  to  throw 


open  the  trade  to  all  the  ports  and  subjects 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Company 
had  in  papers  which  were  before  the  House, 
deprecated  this  great  change  as  likely  to 
prove  ruinous  to  their  commerce,  by 
raising  the  prices  of  commodities  abroad, 
lowenng  them  at  home,  and  marring  the, 
System  of  their  public  sales,  and  introducing 
extensive,  smuggling,  and  likely  also  to 
endanger  the  security  of  their  Indian 
possessions,  by  the  influx  of  numbers  of 
Europeans.  The  wildest  notions  had  been' 
spread  of  a  new  world  of  commerce  to  be 
discovered  and  occupied  by  the  extinction 
of  the  Company's  Indian  monopoly.  The 
most  extravagant  expectations  were  enters 
tained,  the  loudest  clamours  excited,  the. 
most  unfounded  accusations  advanced 
against  the  Company,  and  at  length  go- 
vernment, contrary  to  its  original  intention, 
had  been  prevailed  on  to  consent  that  the 
Indian  trade  should  be  opened..  The  rea- 
sons now  assigned  to  the  House  for  this 
great  change  were,  that  the  commerce  of 
this  country  and  of  India  should  be  en- 
larged— that  the  Company  could  not,  for 
want  of  means,  manage  the  whole  of  the 
Indian  commerce,  being  obliged  to  borrovir 
money  for  it  at  Indian  interest;  that  the 
private  trade  at  present  permitted  was 
hampered,  by  being  confined  to  the  ships 
of  the  Company,  as  well  as  the  occasion 
of  loss  to  the  Company  themselves  in  the 
freight  they  supplied  U)r  it;  yet  that  not- 
withstanding the  restrainu  it  lay  under, 
it  had  greatly  increased — and  that  the 
Americans  had  been  allowed  to  go  largely 
into  that  trade  from  which  our  own  sub- 
jects were  so  much  excluded.    The  ques* 
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lion  here,  however,  was  not  to  much  what  paoy* 
the  East  wm  eftp*bt«  of  pf 64^i»g  mtk9  ' 
way  of  trade,  but  whether  the  exports  of 
this  country  to  India,  or  the  imports  of  that 
country  into  this,  could  be  materially  in» 
creased  if  the  trade  were  thrown  open  ? 
The  Company  had  adduced  many  argu- 
ments to  she#  that  they  cmild  noi^aid 
those  arguments  had  never  been  answered. 
The  tast^,  the  usages,  the  modes  of  life,' 
the  climate  of  the  Indian  people,  were  al- 
together dissimilar  to  ours.  They  could 
use  but  few  of  pur  articles  either  of  luxury 
or  convenience,  and  their  demands  for 
these  were  already  abundantly  supplied. 
The  increase  thatt  had  taken  place  in  the 
exports  of  private  trade  was  only  for  the 
increased  European  population  in  India^^ 
the  increase  in  the  imports  therein  was 
chiefly  in  indig6,  an  article  fostered  by 
the.  Company,  and  in  cotton  piece  goods. 
For  both  th^  exptrtrts  and  the  imports,  the 
present  channel  of  conveyance  was  abun- 
dantly sufficient.  Yet  if  it  were  not,  the 
Company  did  not  propose  it  shoold  be 
confined  to  its  actual  limits.  They  were 
content  that  the  port  of  London  should  be 
open  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  United 
Kingdom  for  exports  and  imports,  and  in 
their  own  ships,  without  adhering  to  the 
present  arrangement,  the  inconveniencies 
of  which  had  been  industriously  aggra- 
vated by  those  concerned  In  the  Indian 
trade,  with  a  view  to  iu  further  enlarge- 
ment, as  the  Ion  of  the  Company  by  the 
freight  of  private  trade  had  also  been. 
And  the  notion  of  the  Company's  carrying 
on  their  trade  by  the  aid  of  capital  borroweti 
in  India  at  the  high  interest  of  that  coun- 
try, was  contradicted  by  the  elaborate 
statements  of  accounts  made  out  by  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House.  The 
Company  also  could  with  facility  extend 
their  Indian  trade,  if  circumstances  invited 
them  to  do  so.  The  idea  of  making  their 
Indian  commerce  liable  to  the  payment  of 
half  the  dividend  on  their  capital  stock 
was  untenable.  Did  any  merchant  expect 
that  all  parts  of  his  trade  were  to  be 
equally  profitable  ?  The  different  parts 
might  nevertheless  be  mutually  aiding  and 
aerviceable  in  his  plan  of  trade.  The 
Company  had  undoubtedly  strong  polmcal 
reasons  for  desiring  to  be  continued  in  so 
much  of  the  exclusive  privilege  of  that 
trade  as  they  at  present  possessed. 

With  regard  to  the  participation  of  the 
Americans  in  that  trade,  it  was  a  privilege 
conceded  to  them  by  the  government -of 
this  country  without  consulting  the  Com- 


And  the  great  benefit  they  de- 
ns it  wsf  ^fwttif^  btt  their  aonKev 
tha  treaty  which  conceded  it,  and  to  their 
neutral  character  during  a  long  war,  which 
gave  them  access  to  countries  not  open  to 
our  ships.  But  if  this  was  an  evil,  the 
remedy  was  easy — not  to  deprive  the  Cora- 
j^aoy  of  their  reunoing  privUe^  in  that 
tradfe,  but  to  exclude  the  Americans  from 
it,  the  treaty  which  admitted  them  into  it 
being  now  at  an  end. 

The  Company  had  very  justly  argued, 
that  the  transfer  which  had  taken  p^ace  to 
this  country  of  the  Indian  debt,  wroold  re- 
quire them  to  increase  their  comiierce 
irom  India  in  order  to  meet  that  new  de- 
mand on  the  home  treasury  ;  and  that  the 
entrance  into  the  trade  at  the  saaie  time  of 
so  many  new  adventurers  would  in  ail 
probability  oecasten  the  market  to  be 
over-stocked,  and  their  goods,  intended  to 
meet  the  payment  of  the  territorial  debt, 
to  be  unsaleable.  The  noble  lord  had  re- 
plied to  this,  that  the  Company  miffh^ 
like  all  other  governments,  remit  their 
revenues  by  the  bills  of  private  individualsb 
The  noble  lord,  by  such  a  suggestion^  pra- 
posed  to  divest  the  Company  so  far  of 
their  commercial  character,  which  was 
part  of  their  constitution ;  he  proposed 
that  the  Company's  money  should  be 
given  to  these  new  adventurers  to  serve 
them  as  a  capital  in  their  enterprises,  and 
that  the  Company,  instead  of  baying  their 
own  cotisignments  of  goods  to  look  to, 
should  depend  on  the  credit  and  poncti- 
ality  of  such  persons  for  the  regular  pay- 
ments of  the  bills  to  be  drawn  on  them  4r 
the  Indian  debt,  payments  on  the  accurate 
discharge  of  which  the  general  credit  of 
the  Company  depended.  Nothing  eoald 
be  more  unfair  nor  more  odiovs  to  the 
Company  than  to  place  them  in  such  a 
degraded  and  dependant  si toatioo.  A  doc- 
trine had  BOW  for  the  first  time  been 
broached  respecting  the  Indian  patronage. 
It  appeared  to  be  thought  that  it  might  be 
taken  from  the  Company  and  yet  not  faM 
to  the  crown.  As  no  such  measure  was 
actually  proposed,  it  was  tlve  less  neceasary 
to  examine  the  theory  on  which  it  was 
suggested,  bat  all  those  who  were  aaxioas 
Ibr  the  safety  of  the  British  constitiidoa 
would  do  well  to  beware  of  altering  the 
present  safe  system  upon  any  speculation 
so  little  promising.  The  noble  lord  had 
treated  the  appr^ention  of  coloaiaati— . 
by  Europeans  in  India  as  a  chimera,  argu- 
ing that  it  wai  not  the  want  of  oppertaoity 
but  the  want  of  meMMof  tttbaisuace  tkmm^ 
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which  presented  Europeans  from  retortiog 
thither  now,  and  that  the  country  is  open  to 
the  Americans  who  might  have  colonized 
there  if  they  would.  But  it  is  a  certain 
fact  that  the  greater  resort  of  British  sub- 
jects to  India  has  been  prevented  only  by 
the  existing  restraints, — that  they  ^some- 
times over-leap^hose  restraints  is  a  proof 
of  the  existence  of  the  desire  of  resorting 
thither*  The  Americans  have  no  permis- 
sion to  go  into  the  interior  of  the  country. 
Our  government  would,  of  course,  prevent 
them  from  infringing  the  existing  regula- 
tions. The  new  privileges  now  proposed 
to  be  granted  to  British  subjects,  would 
constitute  the  great  source  of  danger, 
which  is  much  more  from  our  own  sub- 
jects than  from  foreigners.     However  the 


noble  lord  might  slight  the  apprehended 
danger  of  colonization,  lord  Cornwallis  bad 
judged  far  otherwise,  and  the  generality  of 
persons  who  had  local  experience  did  .so* 
The  scheme  now  brought  forward  went  to 
throw  down  the  whole  fabric  of  the  India 
Company.  It  was  impossible  therefore  it 
could  have  his  approbation.  A  subject  of 
such  immense  importance  should  not.be 
hurried  through  the  House,  but  inyesti- 
gated  with  great  deliberation,  and  he  was 
desirous  that  evidence  should  be  heard  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  on  certain  points^ 
particularly  the  danger  which  might  re- 
sult from  a  large  influx  of  Europeans  into 
India,  and  the  probability  of  increasing 
the  export  of  British  manufaaares  for 
Indian  consumption. 
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|iilr.  C.  Grant,  sen.  began  by  denying 
that  it  was  the  original  intention  of  mmis- 
ters  to  open  the  trade  generally  to  the 
OQtports,  as  the  hon.  gentleman  (Mr. 
Courteney )  had  stated.  The  letter  of  lord 
Melville  in  1808,  which  the  hon.  gentle- 
man had  read,  expressed  no  such  inten- 
tion, and  he  could  assert  from  his  own 
personal  conference  at  that  time  with  the 
noble  lord,  that  his  lordship  had  then  no 
other  idea  than  that  the  import  trade  from 
India  should  be  confined  to  the  port  of 
London.  And  this  most  distinctly  ap- 
pears in  his  Answer  to  the  6th  of  the  Hints 
or  Propositions  submitted  to  his  lord- 
ship by  the  directors  in  March  1812, 
wherein  they  require  that  the  whole  of 
the  Indian  trade  shall  be  brought  to  the 
port  of  London,  to  which  he  replies  "  that 
the  adoption  of  this  regulation  will  pro- 
bably tend  to  the  security  and  advantages 
of  the  public  revenue,'^  thereby  evident- 
ly acquiescing  in  the  proposition,  and 
evincing  that' he  thought  the  interest  of  go- 
'vemment  was  concerned  in  it.  The  Com- ' 
pany  certainly  never  had  any  other  view 
of  this  subject ;  nor  were  they  aware  of 
the  change  respecting  it  in  the  sentiments 
of  his  Majesty's  ministers  until  it  was 
announced  by  lord  Buckinghamshire  in 
the  month  of  April  last.  However  prepos- 
terous therefore  the  confining  of  the  pri- 
^^ate  trade  to  the  port  of  London  might 
j?eem  to  the  hon.  gentle man>  it  was  not  at 
£rst  thought  to  be  so  by  his  Majesty's 
ministers^  nor  had  the  reasons  for  that  re- 
striction been  ever  yet  solidly  answered. 
7hat  the  change  was  the  efiect  of  the  cla*- 
(VOL.  XXVL) 


mours  so  industriously  raised  by  the  oat* 
ports,  their  agents  and  abettors,  th^re 
could  be  no  doubt.  In  the  numerous  P^« 
titions  which  they  had  presented  to  par- 
liament,— in  their  meetings  and  resolu* 
tions  communicated  by  various  channels 
to  the  public,  the  Company  had  been 
grossly  misrepresented,  and  an  ignorance 
shewn  of  their  affairs  truly  wonderful.  All 
the  accusations  of  those  parties  had  been 
refuted  by  the  Company,  but  by  dint  of 
association,  perseyerance  and  canvas,  they 
had  gained  much  of  public  prejudice  and 
parliamentary  support  in  favour  of  their 
objects.  The  principle  on  which  indivi- 
duals were  admitted  into  the  trade  of 
lnd\fL  in  1793  was  that  of  affording  a 
greater  vent  for  the  manufactures,  of  this 
country,  and  the  means  of  remitting  hither 
the  fortunes  of  British  residents  in  India, 
but  all  was  to  be  transacted  through  tlie 
mediumofthe  Company's  ships.  The  late 
lord  Melyille  had  no  idea  of  such  an 
opening  of  the  trade  as  was  now  proposed, 
and  the  hon.  gentleman  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  his  lordship  to  have  been  a  party 
to  the  negociation  in  1 802  for  the  further 
enlargement  of  the  private  trade*— a  mea* 
sure  also  produced  by  clamour  and  misre-* 
presentation  when  his  lordship  was  retired 
from  office.  The  plea  drawn  by  the  oujt-* 
ports  from  the  trade  carried  on  to  India 
b}'  neutrals  had  been  repeatedly  answered. 
That  trade  had  grown  up  whilst  w^  wera 
in  a  state  of  war,  shut  out  from  most  of  the 
ports  of  foreign  Europe,  where  therefore 
British  merchants,  had  they  been  permitted 
to  trade  to  India,  could  have  bad  no  access* 
I     (*K) 
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A  trade  to  eonCirtentat  Earo^  Orett  Brr« 
tain  coafd  not  have  when  at  #ar  with  it ; 
on  the^  return  of  peace  those  who  bad 
carried  it  on  a^  neatratg  woirid  lose  the 
gfreater  part  of  tt.  At  pesent,  since  th^ 
War  wit)i  the  North  American  ^ates,lt  is 
greatly  reduced.  That  tfie  exports  from 
India  to  this  coonltry  were  augmented  in 
some  years  by  the  farther  liberty  giten 
by  lord  Wellesley  was  true,  but  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  they  bad  been  profitable 
or  were  likely  to  have  continued  if  the 
permission  had  been  permanent  ?  He  be- 
lieved not.  The  great  object  of  the  parties 
^ho  pushed  for  those  enlargements  was  the 
introduction  of  Indian  ships  into  the  trade 
between  India  and  Europe.  The  hon. 
gentleman  had  argued  that  since  the  pe- 
riod of  those  enlargements,  the  ^xport  of 
British  manufactures  to  the  East  bad 
greatly  increased.  It  had  been  over  and 
over  stated,  and  was  capable  of  the  clearest 
proof  from  the  registers  of  the  goods  ex- 
ported to  that  quarter  since  1793,  that 
there  had  been  in  the  course  of  nearly  20 
years  no  new  article  sent  for  the  use  of  the 
natives  of  the  East,  and  that  the  increase 
in  the  exports  of  British  commodities  (not 
all  the  manufactures  of  this  country,  a 
large  part  being  wines)  to  India  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
Europeans  there.  Of  the  dangers  to  be 
apprehended  from  a  great  influx  of  Euro- 
peans into  India,  all  the  witnesses  bad 
given  an  unanimous  testimony ;  and  those 
respectable  gentlemen,  colonel  Munro  and 
Mr.  Cockburn,  whose  opinions  by  the  way 
were  drawn  from  what  they  had  seen  in 
the  peninsula,  where  the  resort  of  Euro- 
peans was  much  less  than  inBengal^  in 
the  concessions  which  their  evidence  con- 
tained respecting  trade  still  required  the 
most  efficient  safeguards  to  be  provided 
for  securing  the  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try. The  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  have 
adopted  the  sentiment  of  another  hon. 
member  who  had  spoken  on  a  foriner 
evening  (Mr.  Rickards),  that  it  was  the 
poverty  of  the  Hindoos  which  prevented 
them  n-om  buying  European  goocls.  It 
was  certain  they  were  a  people  who  ge- 
nerally had  not  exchanges  to  give  for  £u« 
ropean  luxuries,  and  bow  a  vast  popula- 
tion of  agriculturists,  as  the  greatest  part 
of  them  mast  continue,  could  be  brought 
^nto  such  a  state  of  affluence,  it  was  not 
easy  to  shew;  but  among  them  there 
were  now  men  of  opulence,  and  they  bad 
Ih^  commodities  of  Europe  within  their 
reach ;  did  they  affect  those  commodities. 


did  (h^  in  general  lay  out  any  p«t  of 
their  wealth  in  the  purchase  of  tliem  ?  A 
taste 'for  thmgs  foreign  to  tbeir  cliaMite» 
their  manners  and  habits,  must  be  acquired 
by  them,  before  they  could  become  great 
consumers  of  our  mamifictures,  and  if  they 
had  the  taste,  might  not  their  own  artists, 
taught  by  Europeans,  supply  theni,  ^ 
home  ? 

With  respect  to  the  statements  wlricii 
the  hon.  member  to  whom  he  had  atladed 
(Mr.  Rickards),  had  a  few  nights  before 
submitted  to  the  House,  be  had  since 
looked  into  some  points  on  vrhich  he 
could  not  on  an  occasion  so  unexpected 
be  prepared  to  speak,  and  be  would,  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  Committee,  make  a 
few  observations  on  them.  First,  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  permanent  settlement  of 
the  lands  in  India.  '  The  hon.  gentleman 
who  had,  in  opposition  to  all  the  eminent 
men  who  had  served  in  India  for  the  last 
five-and-twenty  years,  and  to  the  leading 
authorities  in  this  country,  condemned 
that  system  as  injudicious  and  oppressive, 
endeavoured  to  derive  countenance  to 
the  singularity  of  his  opinions  from  the 
Fifth  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House,  when  the  main  tenor  and  the  ge« 
neral  conclusion  of  that  Report,  which 
treated  at  large  of  the  permanent  settle- 
ment,  was  expressly  in  favour  of  the  Bri- 
tish administration  in  India,  of  which  that 
settlement  and  the  judicial  administration 
instituted  at  the  same  time  as  congenial  to 
it,  formed  the  grandest  features.  \n  proof 
of  this  Mr.  Grant  said  he  had  only  to  read 
to  the  Committee  the  concluding  marks 
of  that  Report,  first  with  respect  to  the 
extensive  possessions  immediately  under 
the  presidency  of  Bengal — concerning 
whicn  the  opinion  of  the  Comoiittee  is 
delivered  In  the  following  words  : 

''  Although  the  view  given,  in  the  fore* 
goii^  part  of  this  Report,  may  show,  thai 
certain  imperfections  are  still  found  in  the 
system  of  internal  government  in  the  Ben^ 
gal  provinces ;  yet  it  can,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Committee,  admit  of  no  question, 
whether  the  dominion  exercised  by  the 
East  India  Company  has,  on  the  whoK 
been  beneficial  to  the  natives.  If  such  i 
question  were  proposed,  your  Committee 
must  decidedly  answer  it  in  the  affirmative. 
The  strength  of  the  government  of  British 
India,  directed  as  it  has  been,  has  had  the 
effect  of  securing  its  subjects,  as  well  firom 
foreign  depredation,  as  from  internal  com- 
motion. This  is  an  advantage  rarely  ex- 
perienced  by    the   subjects   of  Aaiitic 
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admiabtoticA  «w)re  jui^  io  ito  ifi^xmi§\f»9 
and  exevcited  with  far  greiUer  AQ^grlty 
aDd  abilit/^  tb«D  Ibe^aUTe-one  IbsM^  pr^* 
ceded  il^  maj  mfficieaUy  acoouat  for  tbe 
improvemoiUs  that  Jb^ve  ifakea  plaoe ;  and 
which/ in  the  Boagal  jfU'ovjppM  ,i!^hece 
peace  has  been  enjoyed  for  a  ^riod  af 
tioie,  perhaps  iiardly  par^leled  in  orien- 
tal history,  have  .numifeited  themaslveii  in 
the  ameliorated  condition  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  population :  although  cei^aia 
classes  may  have  been  dc^re^ed«  hy  .^e 
indispensable  policy  of  a  foreign  goveoi- 
ment.  The  nature  and  circumstances  of 
our  situation^  prescribe  narrow  limits  to 
the  prospects  of  the  natives^  in  the  poli^ 
tical  and  military  branches  of  the  public 
service :  strictly  speaking,  however,  they 
Were  foreigners  who  enjoyed  the  great 
offices  in  those  departments,  even  under 
the  Mogul  government; — but  to  agricul- 
ture and  commerce -every  encouragemant 
is  afforded,  under  a  system  of  laws,  the 
prominent  ot^cjctof  which  is,ito  protect 
the  weak  from. oppression,  and  to  secure 
to  every  individual  the  fruits  of  his  in- 
dustry. 

**  The  couptry,  as  may  beexpectedt  has, 
under  these  circumstances,  exhibited  in 
every  part  of  it,  improvement  on  a  general 
Tiew,  advancing  with  accelerated  pr^gr^ 
in  latter  times." 

In  regard  to  the  territories  under  the 
presidency  of  Fort  St.  George,. the -Com- 
mittee observe  that  in  those  provinceej 
which  had  been  longest  subject  to  the! 
Company's  dominion,  particularly  the 
Aorthem  circars,  the  benefits  had  been  si- 1 
milar  to  those  experienced  in  Bengal ;  in  ^ 
nthers  which  had  come  more  recently  into ' 
the  Company's  possession  and  were  not  «o| 
well  accustomed  to  our  go^vernment,  or 
settled  down  from  the  perturbed  state  in' 
which  they  bad  before  been,  ta  a  composed 
and  tranquil  condition,  the  prqgress  of  the ) 
settlement  had  met  with  more  difficulties^ 
.and  as  the  iocreaaed  knowledge  aci)uired 
by  the.servaata  employed  in  the  internal 
admiaistfationof  the  peninsula  had  afibicd- 
md  more  insight  into  the  Hindoo  system  of 
revenue  iv^hich  bad  .preceded  that  of  the 
Mahomedans,  the  .Committee  came  to  en- 
tertain .an  opinion  that  in  order  to  take 
.advantage  of  the  lights  thus  obtained,  it 
would  be '  expedient  to  re^oonsider  in  its 
principles  the  mode  hitherto  followed  in 
settling  the  land  revenues^  with  a  view  to 
the  introduction  of  some  new  modifica- 
iions  apd  impioisemeAtB  into  ,^e  syitem^ 


imm  ?,  WIS,  [W» 

in  the  provinces  to  which  U  bad  not  yet 
been  applied.  But  on  the  whole  the  Com- 
mittee close  their  Beport  on  this  ^anc|^  of 
Uwir.subje/:t  in  the  foUowipg  terms  :* 

*'  One  circucpstaoce  appears  tohavejpe* 
quliarly  contributed  to  make  the  situatic^i 
pf  the  great  bod^  of  the  natives,  under  the 
government  of  fort  St.,  George,  infinitely 
superior  to  wJhat  it  was  under  their  Maho 
medan  rulers^  and  by  which  all  the  other 
advantages  extended  to  them>  are,  as  it 
were,  confirmed  and  secured  ;  that  is^  the 
vigour,  the  efficiency,  and,  if  the  expres- 
sion may  be  allowed,  the  unity  of  its  au- 
thority, which  neither  acknowledges  nor 
permits  divided  sovereignty,  but  which 
keeps  every  other  power  in  sul^ordination 
to  its  own.  The  beneficial  operation  of 
this  state  of  things^  has  been  greatly  felt 
in  JBengal ;  but,  it  is  believed  much  mora 
on  the  coast,  arising  from  the  grej^ter  de* 
gree  in  which  a  turbulent  and  warlike 
spirit  pervaded  the  zemindars,the  poligars^ 
and  other  chiefs;  As  long  as  they  were  al- 
lowed to  maintain  their  military  retainers 
i|nd  establishments,  they  not  only  bade  de- 
fiance to  the  government,, but  were  con- 
stantly carrying  on  petty  wars,  one  against 
the  other ;  by  which,  the  fields  of  the 
ryot  were  overrun  and  laid  waste,  his 
crops  destroyed,  and  whatever  other  pro- 
perty he  possessed,  became  a  sacrifice  to 
the  predatory  bands  of  contending  parties* 
Even  the  potail  of  a  village,  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  had  his  small  military  re- 
tinue ;  and  among  this  description  of  per- 
sons, the  same  scenes  of  jntestine  distur- 
bance were  exhibited,  though  or  an  infe- 
rior scale.  At  present,  there  exists  net, 
unless  it  be  in  the  hills  of  the  Northern 
circars,  and  in  some  few  other  places,  any 
military  force  kept  up  by  individuals; 
The  unruly  and  ^  restless  spirit  of  the  po- 
Jigar,  is    gradually  giving  way  to    the 

*  In  that  part  of  the  Speech  of  Mr.  C. 
tGrkntySen.  of  the  S8th  June,  (see  p.  936) 
which  applies  to  the  sentiments  of  Mf. 
Richards,  there  are  inserted  by  mistake 
certain  quotations  from  the  5th  Report  and 
fr^om  other  papers,  which  with  some  obser- 
Yations  upon  them,  were  submitted  by 
Mr.  Grant  to  the  House  on  the  3d  of  June, 
but  in  the  hurry  of  arranging  several 
months  afterwards,  the  materials  of  these 
speeches,  which  both  treat  of  the  opinions 
of  Mr.  Richards,  those  quotations  and  ob- 
servations were  inadvertently  assigned  to 
the  wrong  date,  which  the  reader  is  en- 
.treaty  to  pardw. 
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peaceable  habits  of '  the  landhelder ;  and 
the  ryot  is  enabled  to  pareue  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  fields,  vritboat  danger  or  appre* 
hension.  It  is  not  meant  by  your  Com* 
inittee  to  assert,  that  the  evils  which  are 
here  alluded  to,  are  not  occasionally  still 
experienced,  but  they  are  now  only  occa- 
sional, where  they  were  continual,  and 
when  they  have  unhappily  occurred,  they 
have  been  vigorously  and  promptly  sup- 
pressed, and  have  led  to  those  rarther 
measures  of  effectual  precaution,  which  a 
powerful  government  has  alone  the  means 
of  employing,  and  which  it  is  its  duty  to 
employ,  when  necessary,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  those  committed  to  its  care.'' 

The  hon.  gentleman  has  attempted  to 
derive  support  to  his  representation  of 
the  effects  of  the  permanent  settlement, 
from  the  returns  made  by  the  collectors 
to  the  interrogatories  on  that  subject  cir- 
culated to  them  generally  in  the  year 
1801-2  under  the  government  of  lord 
Weilesley,  but  in  quoting  from  one  or  two 
of  them  some  passages  which  seem  to 
make  for  his  purpose,  he  has  left  out  of 
view  the  opinions  of  the  great  body  of  the 
collectors,  which  are  now  before  the  House, 
and  clearly  in  favor  of  the  new  system  of 
land  tenures. 

The  hon.  gentleman  has  been  unfortu- 
nate in  selecting  the  case  of  the  district 
of  Barahmaul  in  support  of  his  argument, 
for  col.  Munro  has  stated  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Committee,  <Ubat  considera- 
ble increase  of  cultivation  has  been  made 
in  many  of  the  districts  permanently 
settled,  and  particularly  I  believe  that  of 
Barahmaul  is  in  a  higher  state  of  cultiva- 
tion now  since  the  introduction  of  the  per- 
manent settlement." 

And  indeed  the  whole  of  col.  Munro's 
evidence  contained  in  the  examination  of 
the  14th  of  April  before  the  Committee 
of  this  House  is  very"  appropriate  to  this 
part  of  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Sydenham  also,  another  of  that 
eminently  intelligent  body  of  witnesses 
nrho  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the 
state  of  India,  has  aaid— >"  with  regard  to 
the  Company's  government,  I  believe  that 
the  following  observation  is  strictly  true, 
that  the  worst  form  of  the  Company's  go- 
vernment is  considerably  better  than  the 
best  form  of  any  Asiatic  government 
which  has  been  established  in  India.  The 
situation  of  the  inhabitants  under  the 
Company's  government  always  appeared 
to  me  \o  be  extremely  prosperous  when 
compared  with  that  of  the  natives  in  simi- 
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lar  situations  under  any  of  the  native  go-* 
vernmenta ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  believe, 
that  even  when  compared  with  the  aitaa^ 
tion  of  similar  classes  in  any  part  of  £a- 
rope,  their  situation  may  still  be  considered 


as  prosperous;  I  would  even  venial  to 
extend  this  comparison  to  England  itself 
as  far  as  my  observation  reaches.'' 

The  country  of  Nepaul  might  he 
quoted  in  support  of  this  opinion.  That 
country  had  never  been  under  the  govern- 
ment of  foreigners.  It  was  and  had  from 
a  very  remote  age  been  purely  m  Hindoo 
sovereignty,  where  the  Hindoo  institu- 
tions still  subsisted  in  all  their  forces— hot 
it  was  a  country  where  the  government 
was  severe  and  oppressive— where  there 
was  little  of  public  principle  or  a  pore 
administration  of  justice.  The  country, 
therefore,  was  not  flourishing,  oor  the 
people  happy. 

The  account  of  Mr.  Sydenham  is  corw 
roborated  bv  the  facility  with  which  the 
revenues  of  She  Bengal  territories  are  col- 
lected. He  was  warranted  in  atmting  that 
three  months  after  the  close  of  the  official 
year,  the  arrears  of  the  land  revenue  of 
that  year  outstanding  do  npt  amount  to 
one  half  per  cent,  on  the  jumma  pr  rent- 
roll.  And  with  respect  to  another  very 
important  article,  the  sale  of  lands  in 
order  to  make  good  the  payment  of  the 
stipulated  rent,  it  was  an  ascertained  lact, 
that  the  land  annually  advertised  for  sale 
in  order  to  secure  this  object,  did  not  now 
comprise  a  jumma  or  assessment  of  one 
lack  of  rupees.  The  land  also  so  disposed 
of,  generally  brings  from  four  to  five  lacks 
of  rupees,  which  would  be  about  45  years 
purchase  of  the  zemindar's  share  oif  the 
rent,  supposing  it  to  be  only  one  tenth.— 
In  Canara,  land  sells  at  from  15  to  20 
years  purchase. 

The  hon.  gentleman  has  claimed  lord 
Teignmouth  as  an  opponent  of  the  per- 
manent settlement,  but  without  ground  or 
authority.  That  excellent  person  did  not 
controvert  the  principle  of  giving  the 
lands  at  a  fixed  perpetual  rent.  The 
point  on  which  ha  differed  with  lord 
Cornwallis  '  iifas,  whether .  that  ajraten 
should  commence  immediately,  or  be  pre- 
ceded by  the  experiment  of  a  ten  yean 
lease ,  with  the  intention  of  employing 
the' further  knowledge  to  be  acquired  io 
that  time  i^  forming  a  final  settlement. 
The  records  contain  the  able  arguments 
adduced  on  both  sides  of  this  great 
question,  which  were  managed  with  a 
candour  and  a  "deep  dispassionate  con- 
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tideradon  becoming  the  difficolty  and  im- 
portance of  the  subject^  and  the  character 
of  t^e  distinguished  parties  concerned. 
The  decision  was  in  favoar  of  lord  Corn- 
*wallis's  opinion,  but  lord  Teignroooth 
afterwards,  as  governor  general,  did  him- 
self cordially  co-operate  to  give  efficacy 
and  progress  to  the  system  which  had 
been  adopted. 

The  hon.  gentleman  is  not  more  fortu- 
nate in  citing  thir  authority  of  Mr.  Cole- 
brooke  as  countenancing  his  notions ;  for 
that  respectable  gentleman,  when  a  meiA- 
ber  of  the  supreme  council,  did  on  the 
20th  June  1 808  record  a  minute  in  reply 
to  the  objections  urged  by  the  commis- 
sioners in  the  upper  provinces,  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  permanent  settlement  into 
those  provinces,  and  urging  its  immediate 
adoption. 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  the  gross 
produce  of  the  soirbetween  the  state  and 
the  actual  cultivator,  it  was  not  in  fact 
accurate  to  say  that  the  governinent  took 
60  per  cent,  of  that  produce.  The  rate 
varied  from  a  half  to  a  third  and  even  a 
lower  rate,  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
soil^ — it  being  obvious  that  the  cultivator 
of  a  rich  farm  can  afford  to  pay  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  gross  produce  than  the 
cultivator  of  a  poor  farm.  And  in  most 
cases  before  the  divisidn  takes  place>  a 
deduction  is  made  from  the  gross  produce 
for  the  support  of  village  officers,  and 
sometimes  for  allowance  to  brahmins. 

When  with  these  facts  it  is  considered 
that  land  is  the  grand  soojrce  of  revenue  in 
India,  (as  indeed  it  is  in  all  Asia,)— -the 
only  material  subject  of  taxation,  it  need 
no  longer  excite  surprise  that  the  exigen- 
cies of  government  require  a  pretty  large 
participation  of  its  produce.  Compared 
with  the  land  tax  in  England  to  be  sure 
the  Indian  rate  appears  very  high,  but  here 
the  land  furnishes  only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  public  hicome ;  innumerable  other 
taxes  quite  unknown  in  India,  and  others 
known  there  only  in  a  slighter  degree,  fall 
upon  the  subjects  of  this  cTountry  ;  so  that 
according  to  professor  Hamilton,  a  late 
and  able  writer  on  our  public  debt,  the 
taxes  Vlirect  and  indirect  paid  to  the  state 
here,  absorb  one  half  of  the  income  of  the 
nation.  The  Indian  government  did  not 
tax  people  beyond  its  neciessary  expenses 
—it  had  imposed  no  new  tax  upon  them  of 
any  consequence,  to  defray  all  the  wars  in 
which  it  had  been  engaged  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

.It  was  also  still  to  be  remembered^  that. 
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when  the  question  is,  as  here,  concerning 
the  quantum  of  subsistence  which  is  left  to 
the  cultivator,  after  government  has  taken 
its  share  of  the  produce,  it  is  a  question  of 
the  same  kind  as  he  had  recently  spoken 
to  in  relation  to  the  share  of  the  zemindar. 
Both  the  one  and  the  other  from  the  pro- 
duction of  at  least  a  double  crop  in  the 
year,  receive  as  much  in  one  year  as 
they  would  on  the  same  principles  re- 
ceive in  two  in  a  country  which  yielded 
but  one  crop  annually.  Hence  it  might 
be  again  observed  that  the  condition  of 
the  zemindar  or  landholder  uj^der  the  new 
system  was  by  no  means  of  that  reduced, 
debased  kind,  which  the  hon.  gentleman^s 
description  would  imply,  for  he  received 
what,  in  fact,  would  be  equivalent  to  20 
per  cent,  of  the  government  share  of  one 
crop  annually,  and  this  was  not  the  only 
advantage  he  derived  from  his  situation. 

All  these  circumstances,  without  adduc- 
ing others,  were  sufficient  to  disprove  the 
hon.  gentleman's  representations  of  the 
state  of  the  people  in  the  territories  where 
the  permanent  settlement  was  established 
and  had  been  longest  ia  operation.  He 
himself  had  admitted  that  the  produce  of 
the  country  was  increased,  yet  he  considers 
the  reduction  of  prices  which  was  the  na- 
tural consequence  of  this,  as  a  matter  of 
complaint.  And  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion which  also  naturally  resulted  from 
augmented  subsistence,  he  seemed  to  re- 
gard as  a  source  of  misery,  denominating 
the  people  a  nation  of  beggars  in  the 
moment  that  acknowledging  their  increase 
of  numbers,  he  also  acknowledges  their 
m^ans  of  subsistence  to  be  augmented,  and 
the  cost  of  that  subsistence  to  be  reduced, 
—all  which  circumstances  are  usually 
reckoned  symptoms  of  improvement ;  and 
how  does  the  hon,  gentleman's  contrary 
deduction  comport  with  ,  the  received 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Malthus  on  'population, 
and  with  what  is  experienced  among 
ourselves?  The  hon.  gentleman,  to  illu- 
strate the  wretched  state  in  which  he 
affirmed  the  Indians  to  be,  described  them 
as  living  upon^rice,  and  having  no  death- 
ing  except  a  slight  covering  of  cotton 
cloth — but  such  had  been  the  condition 
of  the  bulk  of  the  people  in  all  ages.— A 
vegetable  diet  was  agreeable  to  their  reli- 
gion and  the  habits  resulting  from  their  cli- 
mate, whi<^h  also  indisposed  them  to  much 
clothing— their  usages  in  these  respects 
therefore  were  no  proofs  of  poverty,  for  those 
usages  were  not  congned  to  the  lowest 
classes  of  society.    Great  simplicity  and 
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frugality  in  food,  clotfaiag.  dwellings  and 
furniture,  were  generally  to  be  seen  among 
persons  known  to  be  in  affluent  circoni- 
stances.  Nor  was  it  just  to  describe  then 
as  applying  to  agriculture  frooa  necessity 
for  want  of  other  employment.  The  Hin- 
doos were  attached  to  the  soil,  and  in  the 
happiest  times  of  their  native  governments 
bad  always  been  an  agricultural  |>eQple. 
On  the  contrary  they  never  had  been  what 
the  hon.  gentleman  wished  to  make  them 
Iiow,  a  great  commercial  people.  All  his 
arguments  and  representations  were  form- 
ed to  bear  upon  the  present  question*  of 
•pening  the  trade ;  for  this  the  institutions 
of  the  British  government  were  deccied/ 
and  the  beneficial  effects  produced  by 
4tiem  controverted.;  whilst  to  .his  own 
acheme  of  rendering  that  people  commer' 
cial,  he  sanguineiy  attributed  a  facility  in 
the  execution  far  beyond  what  coulcl  ra- 
tionally be  expected,  saying  nothing  at 
the  same  time  as  to  the  dangers  to  be  ap-< 
|>rehended  from  a  great  influx  of  £uropeans 
into  India;  ahd  he  feigned  to  himself  such 
success  from  that  scheme,  such  changes  in 
the  tastes,  manners,  character  and  state  of 
^e  indian  population,  as  if  to  be  reckoned 
qpon  at  all,  could,  humanly  speaking,  only 
be  looked  for  in  a  long  course  of  ages. 
The  government  of  the  Company,  reckon-; 
ing  from  the  time  of  iu  direct  exercise,} 
had  already  done  a. great  deal  in  the  vast: 
and  populous  countries  over  .which  it  ex-, 
tended.  In  its  earlier,  more  defective 
atages,  it  had  an  inherent  principle  of] 
humanity  and  public  >pirit  rarely  if  ever 
b\i   in   the  same   degree  in  native  go- 


vernments, la  Its  more  advanced  «hI 
improved  periods  it  had  -exhibited  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Hindostaq,aa  exaatf^ 
of  goYernment  more  wise  in  its  prioci- 
pies,  more  just  and  pure  in  its  pcactice, 
than  had  ever  been  seen  in  the  the  hap- 
piest era  of  native  sovereignty.  True  it  was 
that  the  higher  classes  of  society  were  by 
the  nature  of  our  administratioi|i  in  general 
excladed  from  the  most  important  fonc- 
tions  of  the  atate :  the  Hindoos,  however, 
had  been  so  in  a  considerable  degree  onder 
their  Mahommedan  culers  ;  but  it  was  far 
from  be'mg  true,  as  an  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Preston)  had  assumed^  that  under  our  go- 
vernment the  fortunes  of  a  few  were 
made  up  by  sacrificing  the  midtUude,  and 
in  reiipect  to  the  security  of  person,  ol 
property,  of  (he  fruits  of  industry,  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  of  protection  from  every 
species  of  oppression,  all  ranks  now  en- 
joyed  a  fulness  and  a  certainty,  of  which 
no  native  .government  bad  afforded  an 
example. 

It  was  therefore  a  most  important  que^ 
tion  whether  a  system  so  valuable  and  §» 
well  matured  should  be  endangered,  in  the 
pursuit  of  commercial  speculations  which 
were  not  likely  even  to  attain  iheiiuown 
object  whilst  they  would  derange  the 
commerce  now  carried  on. 

After  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  spoken,  Mr.  Grant  said  in  explanatifla 
that  the  continuance  of  the  China  trade 
was  not  at  all  then  in  discussion.  The 
question  was  concerning  the  e0ecU  of  the 
measures  .now  proposed  upon  the  present 
Indian  system  commercial  and  politicaL 
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Mr.  C.  Otnoii/^  sen.,  bsgan  by  observing, 
that  although  the  extravagant  ea^pecta-! 
tions  at  first  entertained  of  the  immense 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  throwing 
open  the  trade  between  the  East  and  this 
4)ountry  now  appeared,  from  causes  which; 
he  had  before  noticed,  to  htfve  in  a. great 
jdegree  subsided ;  ^yet  the^measures  which  i 
an  the  ground  of  realising  those  advan- 
tages had  been  contended  for,  were  still 
contended  for  as  strongly  as  ever.  '  The 
asain  <iuestion  here  was  not  the  conflict  of 
one  commercial  interest  with  another. 
Whatever  opinion  might  be  entertained  of 
the  merits  -or  demerits  4>f  the  Company 
^during  the  period  they  had  enjoyed  the 
exclusive  trade  to  India,  ibe  sobject  aowj 
iMlose  LheHouseiavolvfidiOthar  considstfa-i 


tioas^md  intarasta  of  the  highest  impoH- 
anee,  and  therefore  shoukl  be  viewed  is 
all  its-bqauohesiaad- contemplated  in  all  ils 
re)ations  bsCore  a  decision  was  passed,  es- 
pecially as  the  welfare  of  many  millions 
aaight  be  afiected  by  that  decision.  He 
<H^oaed  the  Resolution  now  offered  to  the 
•House,  especially  that  part  of  it  which 
want  to  open  the  outports  to  thenmpoct 
trade  of  India,  he  opposed  it  as  the  £ast 
India  Company  did,  not  merely  on  cook 
mercial  grounds,  but  also  on  those  of  a  po- 
litical nature ;  though  true  it  was  that  their 
commercial  and  political  chafactars  .had 
hecoose  so  interwoven  by  long>aiMOii  that 
it  was  difiicult  to  sever  them. 

The  Company  had  hitherto  been  the 
medim  of  aMwmunicsrinn  hctsvaan  ^ihis 
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comitiy  md  tile  Cast,  mi^  the  organ  fmr 
the  goTernmem  of  the  vast  empire  it  had 
acqaired  there  so  much  to  the  benefit  and 
aggrandisement  of  this  nation.  It  was  al- 
lowed to  have  performed  this  great  office 
welly  both  for  the  interests  of  India  and  of 
the  paramoani  state,  and  as  goremment 
profess  the  intention  of  continuing  the 
same  office  to  the  Company,  so  it  most  be 
preaomed  the  powers  necessary  to  the  doe 
discharge  of  it  are  also  intended  to  be 
continued.  This  is  all  the  Company  de« 
sire.  But  whatever  goes  to  shake  this 
system,  so  wonderfully  formed  and  conso^ 
lidated,  threatens  interests  the  most  valua- 
ble and  momentous.  The  Indian  popula* 
lion,  vast  as  it  was,  had  hitherto  been  held 
in  easy  and  willing  subjection,  by  a  small 
number  of  Eurbpeans,  liberally  educated 
indeed,  intelligent  and  accustomed  from 
early  age  io  all  the  peculiarities  of  eastern 
manners,  habits,  and  character.  These 
had  governed  by  the  instrumentality  of 
natives,  through  whom  the  submission  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  had  been 
maintained,  more  effectually  than  if  they 
had  been  governed  by  princes  of  their 
own.  But  if  the  country,  instead  of  being, 
as  hitherto,  generally  srhut  to  Europeans, 
was  to  be  thrown  open  to  them,  the  influx 
of  great  numbers  of  them  which  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  follow,  men  also 
of  a  lower  description,  who  yet  would 
carry  with  them  the  greater  energy  and 
ambition  of  the  European  character  with 
the  pushing  spirit  of  adventurers,  and  the 
English  impatience  of  restraint,  restraint 
wholesome  and  necessary  in  that  country. 
And  a  large  influx  of  such  men  would 
lend  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country,  to  form  a  new  class  of  population 
there  less  governable  than  the  natives,  and 
likely  to  encroach  upon  them,  to  oflend 
and  to  exasperate  them.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  the  indo-British  government  to  pro- 
vide a  police  sufficiently  coercive  for  such 
a  race,  and  the  employment  of  natives,  as 
must  happen,  to  controul  Europeans,  would 
have  a  very  considerable  eflect  upon  both, 
degrading  the  latter,  who  ought  to  be  held 
in  great  consideration  by  the  natives,  and 
liccostbming  the  natives  to  treat  them 
with  disreftpect.  It  was  obvious  also,  that 
from  the  body  of  such  adventurers,  indivi- 
dnats  might  straggle  into  the  service, of 
Ihe  native  princes,  and  in  that  way  pro- 
duce danger  of  another  kind.  These 
were  not  groundless  apprehensions— the 
whole  tenor  of  the  valuable  body  of  evi- 
dence which  had  been  given  to  the  Heuse, 
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shewed  that  diey  were  well  founded— and 
the  plain  inference  hence  was,  that  whera 
the  stake  was  so  immensly  great  it  shookl 
not  be  pot  to  hazard,  especially  for  hifb« 
rior  and  questionable  advaati^ges. 

Nor  would  the  danger  be  Confined  Io 
the  British  possessions.  The  liberty  now 
proposed  to  be  given  would  open  tba 
eastern  seas  to  the  ships  and  adventureis 
of  this  country.  In  those  seas  there  were 
numerous  islands  of  various  dimensions, 
well  peopled  but  weakly  governed  by 
native  chiefs.  There  European  adven- 
turers would  be  subject  to  little  inspection 
or  controul.  They  might  injure  and 
plunder  the  inhabitants  of  the  coasts  or 
their  vessels,  and  then  sail  away,  withoni 
being  liable  to  detection  or  punishment— 
and  thas  dbgrace  the  British  name  and 
expose  to  reprisals  other  peaceable  navi- 
gators of  that  nation  sailing  from  Indo* 
British  porta  to  whose  judicatures  they  are 
amenable,  and  who  may  therefore  be  ex« 
pected  Io  conduct  themselves  with  more 
justice  and  good  faith.  Thus  it  happened 
in  the  tiin€  of  the  Portuguese  dominion  in 
the  East.  The  licentious  lawless  conduct 
of  their  traders  in  those  seas  brought 
odium  on  their  nation,  and  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  their  expulsion  from  almost  all 
the  seats  of  their  power.  Instances  of 
such  lawless  conduct  in  our  own  snbjecta 
had  occurred  at  diffi>pent  times  in  the 
East  among  the  class  of  persons  called  in* 
terlobers,  persons  who  had  either  deserted 
the  Company's  service,  or  adventured  into 
those  seas  in  violation  of  the  Company's 
rights.  It  is  well  known  that  there  had 
been  even  English  pirates  in  those  seas. 
Now  our  government.  Ear opean  or  Indian, 
has  no  means  of  watching  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  eastern  Archipelago  of  ships 
sailnog  from  Great  Britain  linless  at  an 
immense  ex  pence. 

Against  the  apprehension  of  such  dan- 
gers it  was  not  enough  to  aay  that  the 
Americans  had  navigated  in  those  seas 
without  committing  depredatk>ns.  They 
were  but  recent,  and  without  any  settle- 
ments, in  the  eastern  world.  They  could 
not  send  such  swarsis  of  ships  thtther  at 
might  issue  from  the  porta  of  these  (Tnited 
Kingdoms.  And  had  they  given  into  ads 
of  licence  and  oppression,  they  had  to  ex- 
pect the  speedy  correction  of  the  much 
greater  power  of  tlie  British,  who  would 
prot>ably  have  interfered  for  the  protec- 
tion and  peace  of  regions  with  which  their 
subjects  maintained  a  friendly  intercourse* 
and  the  depredators  wonid  certamly  have 
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exposed  American  ships  to  exclasion  from. 
British  ports,  where  their  most  advan- 
tageous trade  lay.  Yet  in  point  of  fact, 
it  must  be  observed  of  the  Americans,  thai 
ihey  had  abused  the  privileges  given 
them  by  this  country  in  the  Indian  trade; 
for  the  treaty  of  1794  accorded  to  them 
only  a  direct  trade  from  America  to  India 
and  back,  but  they  run  into  a  circuitous 
trade  on  the  coasts  of  India  and  with  fo- 
reign Europe,  greatly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  commerce,  both  that 
carried  on  by  the  Compaqy  and  by  indi- 
viduals. As  connected  with  the  topic  of 
the  danger  that  might  result  from  the 
licentiousness  of  Europeans  in  the  Eastern 
•^as,  it  might  not  be  auite  chimerical  or 
irrelevant  to  advert  to  the  position  of  New 
Holland,  a  vast  country  under  an  exceU 
lent  climate,  where  there  were  growing 
colonies  of  British  origin,  who  might  in 
process  of  time  become  formidable  in  the 
Indian  seas.  With  that  region  adven- 
turers from  Great  Britain  to  those  seas 
might  connect  themselves,  and  the  inter- 
A)Mr8e  between  it  and  all  the  countries 
accessible  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  ought  to 
be  early  carefully  regulated. 

Other  consequences  might  result  from 
the  free  admission  of  British  ships  into  the 
Eastern  seas  which  would  immediately  in- 
jure the  Company's  commerce,  and  by 
thus  affecting  their  home  finances  impair 
their  ability  to  perform  their  political 
functions.  If  British,  adventurers  should, 
under  the  new  system,  embark  in  the  In- 
dian commerce  the  ill  success  they  would 
be  sure  to  experience  in  attempting  to 
prosecute  a  regular  trade  with  the  In  do- 
British  possessions,  might  naturally  lead 
them  into  other  attempts  to  make  their 
enterprizes  answei;  Although  they  would 
be  excluded  from  a  direct  intercourse  with 
China,  there  were  many  ports  and  stations 
in  the  Eastern  islands  already  mentioned, 
where  the  article  of  tea  mignt  with  faci- 
lity be  conveyed  to  them  from  China,  and 
thence  they  might  smuggle  it  into  va- 
rious parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  'This 
would  be  the  easier  for  them,  because  in 
those  islands  generally,  there  were  no  cus- 
tom houses,  no  regular  papers  therefore  of 
clearances  or  manifests  to  be  obtained, 
and  a  ship  might  partly  fill  up  with  tea, 
and  divest  herself  agam  of  that  article 
either  in  the  homeward  voyage  or  on  the 
British  coasts,  without  the  usual  means  of 
detecting  the  fraud.  There  were  exten- 
sive ranges  of  the  shores  of  the  United 
Kingdom^  of  Scotland  in  particular,  where 


there  were  no  cu^m  houses,  where  in* 
deed  a  sufficient  number  could  not  be 
established  but  at  an  immense  expence, 
and  there  tea  might  be  landed  and  con- 
veyed into  the  interior.     It  bad  been  ar- 
gued that  as  the  public  revenue  woukl 
suffer  equally  with  the  interest  of  the 
Company  by  the  smuggling  of  tea,  go- 
.vemment  would  take  proper  meaanres  to 
prevent  that  evil.      The  public  revenae 
would  certainly  be  exposed  to  lose  equally 
with  the  commerce  of  the  Company,  but 
yet  the  interest  of  the  two  parties  was  by 
no  means  equal  in  this  case,  for  if  the 
Company's  China  trade  were  ruined,  they 
lost  the  far  greater  portion  of  their  com- 
mercial income :  the  duties  on  tea,  though 
a  very  large  item  of  the  public  revenue, 
bore  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole. 
And  whatever  might  be  said  of  precautions 
to  be  used  by  government  for  the  preven- 
tion of  smuggling  tea,  a  practice  that  now 
existed  in  a  certain  degree  notwithstand- 
ing the  appointment  of  various  checks,  it 
had  appeared  incontestibly  from  the  body 
of  evidence  derived  from  the  gentlemen 
who  conducted  the  department  of , the  cus- 
toms, that  the  danger  of  smuggling  tea 
certainly  increased  with  the  increase  of 
ships  in  that  trade.  The  right  hon.  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Rose)  had  been  pleased  to  treat 
these  fears  as  groundless  and  visionary, 
and  to  disparage  the  evidence  given  on 
the  subject  by  a  very  respectable  character, 
Mr.  Vivian,  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms ;    but  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Vivian 
shewed  that  gentleman  to  possess  a  very 
extensive  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  means  and  methods  by  which  smug- 
gling was  or  mighE  be  practised,  and  be 
believed  that  evidence  had  made  a  consi- 
derable impression  on  the  committee  be- 
fore whom  it  was  given.    The  right  boa. 
gentleman,  however,  overlooked  the  evi- 
dence of  the  commisioners  of  the  customs, 
which  went  to  the  same  conclusion,  and 
he  seemed  to  apply  his  arguments  ra- 
ther tb  smuggling  in  Indian  commodities, 
whereas   the    chief  question  was   aboat 
smuggling  in  the  great  Chinese  article  of 
tea. 

If  smuggling  in  that  commodity  to  a  great 
extent  should  take  place,  the  commercial 
profits  of  the  Company  would  be  materially 
diminished.  Tea  is  now  by  far  the  most 
profitable  article  of  their  trade.  From 
a  state  of  war,  from  the  neutral  character 
of  the  Americans  and  their  access  to  many 
ports  whence  we  are  excluded,  and  'from 
the  prodigious  increase,  of  cotton  fabiicc 
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in  Ewrope,  the  yalue  of  the  Indian  com- 
Biercv  hat  greatly  sunk.  The  monopoly 
ef  the  China  trade,  especially  in  the  article 
of  tea,  is  hence  necessary  to  render  their 
boaie  finances  sufficient  for  the  discharge 
of  the  commercial  demands,  and  for  the 
realization  of  the  stated  dividend  on  the 
Company's  stock,  because  it  is  long  since 
the  Company  have  derived  any  income 
from  the  surplos  Indian  reyenue.  On  the 
contrary,  iii  consequence  of  Indian  wars 
ftnd  a  long  state  of  war  in  £uro|)e,  a  yast 
addition  has  been  made  to  the  territorial 
debt.  If,  therefore,  the  commercial  fund 
for  the  dividend  should  fall  short*  the 
"valoe  of  the  stock  would  proportionably 
decline,  the  stockholders  would  be  thrown 
into  emharcasument,  the  general  commer- 
cial credit  of  ihe  Company  would  sink,  the 
currency  of  ihf  ir  affairs  would  be  inter- 
rupted, and  all  these  circumnances^oald 
tend  to  destroy  their  efficiency  for  the 
performance  of  the  political  functions  as- 
«gned  to  them  in  the  government  of  the 
Indian  empire.  They  require  only  reason- 
able security  against  a  defalcation  of  funds 
for  the  regular  payment  of  the  dividend 
mnd  the  demands  upon  the  home  treasury 
for  the  discbarge  of  transferred  Indian 
debt.  By  opening  the  outportsto  the  im- 
port trade  from  India,  the  home  system  of 
the  Company's  sales  would  be  broken 
down.  Ever  since  the  time  of  king  William 
it  had  been  established  by  law  that  all 
goods  imported  from  the  East  must  be 
told  in  London,  and  by  public  auction. 
No  other  mode  would  answer  for  the  Com- 
pany* Private  sales  of  their  goods  woold 
be  liable  to  very  gi^t  objections.  The 
periodical  regularity  and  publicity  of  their 
sales  were  «f  advantage  both  to  buyers 
and  sellers.  They  brought  in  ordinary 
times  buyers  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
who  combined  with  their  resort  to  the 
Company's  sales,  other  commercial  ope- 
rations in  this  country.  The  metropolis 
was  also  the  most  convenient  situation  for 
the  re-exportation  of  Eastern  commodities 
le  different  parts  of  the  world.  The  con- 
finement of  tbc^  Eastern  trade  to  the  me- 
tfopolis  seems  originally  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  the  more  cenain  collection  of 
the  duties  u^n  it.  In  modem  times,  when 
the  rates  of  duties  have  in  general  greatly 
increased,  this  purpose  has  been  eminent- 
ly answered  through  the  medium  of  the 
Company's  sales,  and  a  revenue  of  be- 
tween 3  and  4  millions  per  annum  on  the 
article  of  tea  alone  is  realized  with  more 
certainty  and  facility  and  with  far  lest 
(VOt.  XXVL) 


expellee  than  any  other  great  branch  of 
the  public  revenue.  This  limitation  of 
the  Eastern  trade  so  long  to  the  port  of 
London  has  also  in  process  of  time  occa- 
sioned  the  rise  of  many  costly  private 
establishments  iiMmd  near  the  metropolis^ 
such  as  ship-yards,  docks,  wharfs,  ware- 
houses, and  a  multitude  of  manufacturing 
premises  in  all  the  branches  of  ship  build-* 
ing,  and  equipping,  dying,  packing,  &c. 
The  increase  in  the  private  trade  fron 
India  of  late  has  considerably  extended 
several  of  these  establishments;  all  of 
them  are  private  property,  and  the  value 
of  the  who!e  is  of  immepse  amount.  By 
admitting  the  outports  into  the  trade,  part 
of  it  at  least  may  be  expected  to  be  drawn  . 
away  fVom  London,  and  thus  the  estab- 
lishments just  described  will  fall  in  value, 
or  perhaps  be  no  longer  wanted.  As  it 
may  be  concluded  the  Indian  goodt 
brought  into  the  outports  will  in  general 
be  sold  by  private  bargain,  and  the  indi- 
vidual importers  of  such  goods  into  the 
port  of  London  will  be  left  by  the  new 
system  to  the  same  liberty,  it  may  be  ex* 
pected  that  transactions  of  this  sort  will 
interfere  with  the  Company's  public  sales, 
and  be  so  managed  as  to  anticipate  them, 
whence,  it  will  probably  follow,  that  the 
prices  of  the  Company's  goods  will  be  de« 
teriorated.  Hitherto  the  realization  of 
the  Company's  property  here  has  been 
sufficient  generally  for  the  demands  on 
their  home  treasury ;  but  if,  by  the  antici* 
pations  of  private  sales,  th^  currency  of  the 
Company's  sales  shouhl  6e  interrupted  or 
the  value  of  their  Indian  imporU  be  much 
reduced,  the  consequence  may  be  a  serious 
deficiehcy  in  their  home  funds.  The 
scale  of  their  establishment  in  warehouses,^ 
wharfs,  and  other  apparatus,  has  been 
considerably  enlarged  on  account  of  the 
increase  of  private  trade  from  India  since 
I79S.  If  that  trade  is  withdrawn  from 
their  sales,  of  course  their  additional  estab- 
lishment will  be  unnecessary,  and  a  heavy 
loss  to  them. .       - 

But  it  has  been  shewn  abundantly  in 
the  course  of  these  discussions,  that  there 
can  be  no  great  increase  of  Indian  demand  . 
for  the  manufactures  of  this  country ;  the 
natives  of  Hindostan  in  genetal  not  de- 
siring them,  and  alL  the  ports  and  placet 
of  trade  in  the  Indian  seas  being  already 
explored  and  visited  by  the  ships  of  Britisn 
residents  iii  our  settlements.  It  has  also 
been  justly  argued  that  as  hence  the  new 
trade  will  be  chiefly  a  trade  in  imporU 
from  India,  and  the  ttaple  comiQoditiea  ef 
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that  coontry,  such  u  coUon  piece  goods, 
raw  silkt  and  indigo,  are  already  brought 
in  or  may  be  under  the  present  system  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  demand,  so  the  only 
articles  in  which  it  is  practicable  to  en- 
large the  import  trade  are  raw  materials, 
especially  cotton  wool,  which  is  inferior  in 
quality  to  the  cotton  of  other  countries 
nearer  home,  and  cannot,  as  he  had  occasion 
to  state  on  a  former  night,  be  safelv  adven- 
tured in  upon  a  large  scale,  unless  pro- 
Tisions  are  made  for  insuring  a  steady  Tent 
of  the  article  here,  of  which  there  is  no 
certainty  according  to  the  present  state  of 
things.  From  all  this  it  seems  to  follow 
that  the  proposed  innovations  will  not  so 
much  operate  to  increase  the  trade  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  India,  as  to  trans- 
fer the  trade  already  existing,  from  London 
to  the  outports,  to  injure  the  very  large 
expensive  private  establishments  which 
the  Indian  trade  has  reared  in  and  near 
the  metropolis,  and  to  break  down  the 
system  of  the  Company's  public  sales 
and  Indian  trade,  without  introducing  any 
thing  equivalent  in  their  place. 

On  all  these  accounts,  therefore,  he 


thought  the  opening  of  the  trade  i 
sary  and  inexpedient.  It  was  m 
grounded  upon  theory,  enforced  by  cla* 
mour  and  private  interest  ill  iaforBied, 
and  pregnant  with  injury  to  exiatiog 
establishments,  without  prombing  any  na- 
tional advantage  in  compensatioii.  Bat 
if  the  experiment  of  a  ^rther  enlarge- 
ment of  the  privileges  of  individuals  in 
the  Indian  trade  must  be  made,  let  it  be 
made  with  safety.  Let  the  port  of  London 
be  opened  for  exports  to  and  imports  from 
India  to  all  the  merchants  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  for  a  limited  time*  In  this 
way  the  channel  already  ased  will  be 
widened,  but  the  existing  system,  to  which 
so  many  interests  are  attached,  will  not 
be  destroyed.  And  as  there  is  no  probap 
bility  of  the  increase  of  exports,  and  little 
of  the  increase  of  imports  in  any  material 
degree,  where  is  the  occasion  for  opening 
the  trade  universally  ?  A  safe  trial  may 
be  made  without  subverting  what  is  al- 
ready established.  Begin  with  this,  and 
let  further  measures  be  determined  by  the 
results.  He  was  therefore  heartily  for  the 
Amendment. 


jfufy  \,  en  Mr.  Canmng't  Amendmau  to  limit  the  Monopofycfthe  Ottna  IVade  to  10  Fears. 


Seep.  lOl^  qf  the  present  Volume. 


Mr.  C.  Grofi^,  sen.  said :  It  had  been 
already  shewn  that  the  monopoly  of  the 
China  trade  was  necessary  to  enable  the 
Company  to,  perform  the  political  func- 
tions assigned  to  them  in  the  government  of 
India.  He  had  on  this  subject  had  occa- 
sion to  observe  that  the  wars  which  bad 
been  carried  on  in  that  country  had  in- 
Tohred  them  in  a  Ter;  large  territorial 
debt  Hence  they  had  not  for  a  series  of 
years  past  derived  any  income  from  the 
Indian  reveni^es.  The  long  continued  war 
in  Europe  had  also  subjected  them  to 
many  heavy  expences  which  had  further 
deteriorated  their  afiairs.  The  Indian 
trade  also,  from  causes  explained  in  the 
course  of  the  discussions  on  the  renewal 
of  the  charter,  had  ceased  to  afford  any 
considerable  profit  It  was  only  from  the 
China  trade  therefore  that  the  Company 
were  to  look  for  the  payment  of  the  divi- 
dend jon  their  capital  stock,  without  which 
payment,and  the  practical  discharge  of  the 
current  demands  falling  upon  the  home 
treasury,  the  credit  of  the  Company,  as  had 
been  formerly  stated,  and  with  it  their 
eOiciency  for  the  propee  execution  of  the 
political  duties.they  had  to  perform^  would 


sink.  To  propose  then  that  the  China 
monopoly  should  be  limited  to  10  years, 
was  to  propose  that  the  further  term  of  20 
years  for  which  the  goyernment  of  the 
Indian  empire  had  alfeady  been  vested  in 
them,  should  in  effect  be  reduced  to  ten. 
The  separationof  the  China  monopoly  from 
the  administration  of  todia  was  jn  the 
circumstances  of  the  Company,  present 
and  prospective,  moch  the'^  same  thing  as 
divesting  them  of  the  administration.  It 
was  to  take  away  from  ihem  the  subsistence 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  act  in  their 
political  capacity.  There  was  no  incom* 
patibility  between  this  argument  and  the 
argument  for  continuing  to  the  Company 
the  monopoly  of  the  Indian  trade.  One 
main  ground  on  which  they  required  both 
was  the  support  of  their  political  efficiency. 
The  East  India  Company  had  preserved 
the  China  trade  for  the  nation— -they  had 
preserved  and  improved  it,  and  brought 
it  to  .  its  present  importance.  It  was 
through  the  medium  of  such  a  Company 
that  it  would  be  best  maintained,  or  per- 
haps maintained  at  all.  The  Chinese  go- 
vernment was  well  known  to  be  ei^treately 
jealous  of  ftrapgcn^  prood^  arbitrtry# 
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ponctilioiis,  vndenralaing  commerce,  and 
inflexible  in  its  regulations.  It  would 
admit  foreigners  only  to  one  port  in  the 
▼ast  empire  of  China.  The  excesses  and 
irregularities  to  which  British  sailors  were 
prone  were  odi6u8  to  the  Chinese.  It  re* 
quired  all  the  authority  of  the  Company's 
representatives  at  Canton  to  repress  disor- 
ders among  that  class  of  men.  They  did  not 
always  succeed,  and  in  such  case  only  the 
influence  of  those  representatiyes  with  the 
Chinese  government  could  prevail  to  ap- 
pease its  resentment.  The  servants  of  the 
Company's  Victory  at  Canton  had,  by  a 
lonff  coarse  of  fair  honourable  dealing, 
and  by  the  ^eat  prudence  and  respecta- 
bility of  their  conduct,  established  a  high 
character  among  the  Chinese— which,  with 
the  large  extent  of  the  Company's  com- 
merce, gave  them  great  weight  in  that 
country.  Such  respect,  with  the  security 
Tcsoltiag  from  it,  such  authority  to  con- 
troul  the  behaviour  of  our  sailors,  single 
occasional  unknown  unconnected  adven- 
turers could  not  possess.  If  the  commerce 
were  left  to  individuals,  there  would  be 
the  greatest  danger  of  offences  against  the 
t^hinese  government,  of  harsh  treatment 
and  exclusion  on  their  part,  and  the  con- 
a^uent  loss  of  the  trade.  Besides,  in  order 
to  carry  on  such  a  distant  trade  properly, 
investments  must  be  provided  against  the 
arrival  of  the  ships ;  for  this  the  Chinese 
could  not  be  trusted,  and  Europeans  were 
necessary.  But  would  the  residence  of 
every  European  who  might  wish  to  place 
himself  or  to  sojourn  there  be  permitted  ? 
So  jealous  weie  the  Chinese  of  the  resi- 
dence of  foreigners,  that  they  obliged  the 
Company's  established  servanto,  though 
few  in  number  and  so  well  known  and 
esteemed,  to  withdraw  annually  after  their 
ships  were  dispatched  from  Canton,  to  the 
island  and  Portuguese  settlement  of 
Macao.  The  Chinese  government  did 
not  permit  a  general  commercial  inter- 
coorM  even  between  the  nati? es  of  the  one  I 


port  to  which  foreigners  were  admitted 
and  those  foreigners.  There  was  a  com- 
pany of  Chinese  merchanu  to  whom  this 
intercourse  was  peculiarly  assigned.  In 
short,  if  the  question  were  how  the  China 
trade,  which  took  off*  so  much  of  our  staple 
productions ;  employed  so  many  excellent 
ships  and  seamen,  supplied  our  population 
so  regularly  with  an  article  now  become 
in  effect  a  necessary  of  life,  and  afforded  a 
revenue  of  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions to  the  state,  could  be  secured,  incom- 
parably the  fittest,  if  not  the  only  instru- 
ment, for  this  purpose,  was  the  East  India 
Company. 

To  this  species  of  argument  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Americans  had  been  ob- 
jected—they are,  it  is  said,  single  uncon- 
nected adventure/8,  yet  they  have  carried 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  China,  and 
their  seamen  have  been  guilty  of  no  dis- 
turbance, nor  have  they  given  any  offence. 
The  true  answer  to  this  objection  is,  that 
the  Americans  entered  there  as  a  cast  of 
Englishmen  under  the  wing  of  the  British 
factory,  and  that  the  seamen  employed  in 
that  navigation  are  in  general  more  sober 
orderly  people  than  ours.  ]f  there  had 
been  no  such  sheltering  establishment  at 
Canton,  their  reception  and  success  there 
might  have  been  different,  and  without 
such  an  establishment  on  the  part  of  our 
nation,  the  intercourse  of  British  indivi- 
duals with  that  country,  whether  in  ships 
from  Europe  or  from  India,  would  be  ex- 
tremely precarious,  not  to  insist  again  on 
what  has  been  already  so  much  urged,  the 
increased  danger  of  smuggling  with  which 
such  a  system  i^ould  be  attended.  With 
regard  lo  the  country  of  Cochin  China,  it 
had  been  long  since,  he  could  from  his 
own  recollection  speak  of  40  years,  visited 
by  British  navigators  in  the  Indian  seas, 
and  if  they  had  found  any  materials  for  a 
profitable  commerce  in  it,  they  certainly 
would  not  have  failed  to  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  them. 


Tke  /blhmng  ii  a  Julkr  Report  qfthe  Speech  qf  Mr.  Thomas  Courtenat,  or  the  4ffm% 
of  the  Eatt  India  Compai^,  June  16,  than  theonegwen  atp,  691. 


Mr.  nomas  Cowrtenmf  approved  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  di- 
rector who  had  jnst  spoken,  because  it 
tended  to  bring  back  the  House  to  the 
noestion  before  them, namely,  whether  the 
free  trade  should  or  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  po^  of  London.  The  hon.  chair- 
anan  indeed  had  said  seoetbipg  of  Smith- 


field  and  something  of  Billingsgate,  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  London,  but  otherwise 
he  had  been  wide  of  the  question;  he 
therefore  wished  to  remind  the  House  that 
it  was  not  now  for  the  **  venerable  fabric 
of  the  Company,"  it  was  not  for  the  **  sys- 
tem of  two  centqries,"  it  was  not  for  the 
state  of  things  of  which  the  country  had 
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-Iwd  long  experience,  that  the  oppoiert  0f 
the  preient  measure  were  now  cooleDd- 
ing.     Tbe^  were  contending  for  an  un- 
tried, nmnitigaled,  monopoly  ;  a  monopoly 
which  had  not  one  of  the  featoret  of  paU 
lication  whkh  belonged  to  the  existing 
•ystem.    Indeed/  even  the  hon.  baronet 
near  him,  the  representative  of  London  (nir 
W.  Curtis)  had  seen  this,  and  with  gre^' 
candour  declared  that  he  could  not  justify 
the  opening  of  the  trade  to  London  only. 
Mr.  C.  coiud  not  repeat  what  be  had  for* 
merly  said  upon  the  general  expediency 
of  the  measure  proposed  by  the  ministers ; 
but  he  would  contend  that  to  amefnd  the 
resolutions  as  proposed,  so  as  to  open  the 
trade  to  London  only,  was  the  most  tinrea- 
aonable  proposition  that  had  heen  ofinred 
to  the  House;  it  certainly  wonid  be  liable 
to  every  one  of  the  objections  which  had 
been  urged  against  the  more  complete  ex- 
tension, for  it  could  not  seriously  be  ar- 
gued that  if  the  natives  of  India  were  to 
be  oppretsed,   it  signified  to  them  whe- 
ther the  oppressors  came  from  London  or 
from  Glasgow.     He  for  one  was  of  opinion 
that  if  the  House  could  not  open  the  trade 
beyond   the   port  of  London,  they   had 
better  leave  it  as  it  was.    But  he  was  con* 
fident  that  the  only  reason  stated  against 
the  admission  of  the  out-ports  into  the 
trade,  was  quite  unsubstantial.    He  ven- 
tured to  aver,  that  the  gentleman,  (Mr. 
Vivian)  whose  evidence  had  been  chiefly 
relied  on  in  regard  to  the  smuggling  of 
ik^,  had  shewn  himself  unacquainted  with 
the    leading  circumstances   of  the  case. 
He  alluded  particularly  to  the  privilege 
enjoyed  by  foreigners  of  bringing  tea  or 
any  thing  else,  in  ships  of  any  burthen,  to 
any  part  of  Europe,  and  of  course  up  the 
British    channel.      These    facilities     for 
smuggling,  and  the  practice  of  fraudulent 
^exportation,  for  the  purpose  of  relanding, 
of  tea  purchased  at  the  Company's  sales, 
and  the  opportunity  moreover  of  sending 
tea  on  shore  from  the  Company's  own 
ships,  all  existed  and  might  again  exist 
under  the  present  system  of  monopoly ;  so 
that  if  there  should  be  sufficient  tempta- 
tion to  smuggle,  the  means  would  not  be 
wanting,  whether  the  trade  be  opened  or 
not.    Admitting  the  private  vessels  to  the 
port  of  London  only  would  be  attended 
with  all  the  dangers  arising  in  the  Channel, 
described  by  all  as  the  most  dangerous  to 
the  revenue.     Mr.  C.  referred  to  the  Re- 
port of  the  Revenue  CommiUee  in  1782,  to 
shew  that  some  of  the  very  points  now 
urged  as  tecorities  belonging  to  the  mojM* 


poly,  wew  then  noticed  as  ciroraistaiQow 
of  baaardy  resnlting  from  that  system^  par* 
ticularly  the  arrival  of  the  Indian  aisapi^ 
at  iregnfar  seasons  and  in  large  fleets.  Oa 
the  whole  Mr.  C.  expressed  bts  decided 
opmion  that  the  apprenensiona  eotertniaed 
were  entirely  groniidkss. 

One  4ion.  director  bad  mentioned  as  an 
evil  whicb  m^ht  probably  reanit  from 
the  free  trade,  the  transfer  of  British  o- 
pital  to  India;  Mr.  C.  distinctly  stated 
that  probability  as  being  in  his  opinion 
one  ef  the  recommendations  of  the  mea- 
sure ^  he  observed  that  lord  WeHvslej 
had  no  such  apprehension  tn  1796, 
but  for  his  own  part  he  considered  that 
transfer  as.  one  grand  step  towards  the 
improvement  of  India,  a  point  which 
throughout  these  discussions  he  bad  al- 
ways bept  in  view,  and  which  made  him 
antioos  and  sealoos  as  he  was  for  the 
freedom  of  the  trade.  He  thought  thai 
India  had  a  right  to  look  for  a  participih 
tion  in  all  the  advantages  which  we  pos- 
sessed, and  he  would  carry  this  sentiment 
so  far  as  to  say,  that  although  it  migbt  ha 
thought  that  at  a  distant  period  India 
would  avail  herself  of  the  resooroetubich' 
we  had  given  her,  so  as  to  separate  hersrlf 
from  OS,  it  would  be  a  dispensation  oC  Pro* 
vidence  to  which  we  were  bound  to  sub- 
mit. 


*^^  The  reader  is  requested  to  correct  the 
following  Errata,  in  sir  J.  Hippislt^'s 
Speech,  tntrodocing  his  motion  for  a 
Select  Committee,  11  May  181S. 

Page  14,  /.  last^  for  qf  Ae  fact,  read  m 
to  the  fact. 

Page  25,  /.  H,  after  that,  add  qf. 

-— —  — ,  /.  17,  after  cUrh  qf  the  nsaor, 
add  the  number  of  thote  who  had  tJtm  the 
oathi, 

— —  32,  L  7  from  bottom,  for  /,  read 
and;  for  enquiry,  passim,  read  M^usrir* 

Sir  /.  ^[ippuUy,  in  his  reply,  (which  was 
omitted  in  the  report  of  the  debate  on  hb 
motion)  observed,  that,  among, the  ob- 
jections stated  by  Mr.  Grattan,  to  the  ooo* 
cession  of  such  a  committee  as  had  beei 
moved,  was  that  **  of  recording  animosities": 
If  the  admission  that  such  animosities  had 
existed,  be  in  itself  objectionable,  surelf 
the  preamble  of  Mr.  Grattan's  Bill  must 
be  equally  open  to  objection,  as  it  dis^ 
tinctl^  avowed  the  existence  of  aucb  "  ani* 
mosities''  though  it  was  desirablk  to  **  bury 
them  in  oblivion"  [Sir  J*  H.  here  read 
that  part  of  the  preamble]^— -The  great 
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length  of  time  to  be  occupied  by  socb  a 
coiniDitt<*e,  and  which  roast  tend  to  de- 
feat the  fiili  before  the  House,  at  least  for 
the  present  session,  was  another  objection 
urged  against  the  motion^— Ab  to  the  pro- 
traction of  time,  sir  J*  H.  contended  that 
every  essential  document^  or  matter  of 
evidence  for  snch  a  committee,  wa»  ready 
for  immediate  prodoction,  and  required 
only  to  be  recorded  on  the  report:  and 
here  he  most  remind  the  House,  that  in 
every  debate  on  this  question,  he  had  uni- 
formly mentioned  and  avowed  his  opinion 
that  no  legislative  measure  ought  to  take 
effect  previous  to  the  extended  circulation 
of  such  a  report  during  the  interval  of  the 
sessions;  nor  could  he  forget  that  even  a 
Tight  hon.  gentleman,  who  had  been  so 
diffuse  in  his  animadversions  upon  the 
present  motion,  had,  a  few  weeks  since, 
on  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  now  before 
the  House,  contended  for  the  propriety  of 
"  laying  before  the  country,  something 
capable  of  being  seen,  felt,  touched,  and 
liandled.'^ — What  could  be  collected  from 
(this  declaration  but  that  the  country  at 
large  were  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the 
grounds  of  concession  before  the  enact- 
ment?— in  a  word,  that  the  enactment 
should  stand  over  to  another  session,  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  himself,  in  as 
'xnany  words,  indeed  avowed.— Nor  copld 
jtifi  easily  for^t  (sir  J.  H.  observed)  that 


on  the  same  recent  occasion,  when  Mr. 
Grauan  moved  his  Bill,  the  same  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  had  introduced  the 
additional  clauses,  had  likewise  pledged 
his  support  of  the  present  motion.  Uni« 
form  as  his  own  opinions  and  declarations 
had  been  on  this  subject,  sir  J.  H.  was  at  a 
loss  to  discover  the  soundness  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman's  present  objections.  The' 
right  hon.  gentleman  seemed  to  have  sue* 
ceeded,  however,  in  producing  an  impres* 
sion  on  the  House  very  adverse  to  the 
success  of  the  present  motion,  though  if  it 
failed,  sir  J.  H.  added,  he  should  think  it 
no  less  his  duty  to  give  notice  of  renewing 
it  whenever  Uie  subject  of  the  Catholic 
Claims  should  be  again  agitated  in  that 
House.  [Mr.  Grattan  having  given  notice 
on  the  1st  of  June,  of  his  intention  of  re* 
newing  his  motion  for  the  introduction  of 
a  Bill,  early  in  the  next  session,  lor  the  re- 
lief of  his  Majesty's  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects, sir  J.  Hippisley,  some  days  after- 
wards, renewed  his  notice  of  a  motion  for 
a  Select  Committee  in  the  same  terms  as 
he  moved  it  on  the  1 1th  of  May.] 

Erraia  in  the  Speech  of  Mr,  Grant,  Jun.  on 

Indian  ajffatr$. 
Page  440,  for  "  The  date  upon  which  it 
should,  &c/'  read  «*  The  data,  &c." 
-— —  449,  for  "  amidst  its  voluminous  eiM* 


read  *'  voluminous  coils.' 
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GREAT    BRITAIN    and   IRELAND, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDED  HFTH  JANUARY  1813. 


GREAT    BRITAIN. 
CLASS  Pam 

L      PUBUC  INCOME ....« i_i 

IL     CONSOLIDATED  FUND  AND  PERMANENT  TAXES ;....  xi— «ix 

III.  ARREARS  AND  BALANCES,  if««ui>  </<*<*«  ^ceomft , xx 

IV.  TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION xxi.  zxii 

V^    PUBUC  EXPENDITURE xxiii— xUt 

VL    PUBUC  FUNDED  DEBT  xIt— xlix 

VIL  UNFUNDED  DEBT  1 

Vm.  DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS    li,  lii 

P'  ■«  ■  I  ■■■■II  . 

IRELAND. 

L     PUBLIC  INCOME , Uii,  lir 

IL     CONSOLIDATED  FUND  Ir,  |ri 

IIL    ARREARS  AND  BALANCES  Wi 

'  IV.    TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION v Im 

V.  PUBUC  EXPENDITURE lik—lxfi 

VL    PUBUC  FUNDED  DEBT ,....., IxtU,  Ixvin 

VIL    UNFUNDED  DEBT Ixix 

VIIL  DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS  Ixx 


Accounts  from  the  Bank  of  England  relative  to  Bank  Notes  in  Circolstion, 
and  Stampio  Douaks  and  Siltu  Tokkns     ......,.......  Ixzi«  bzu 


I    PUBUC 
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I._PUBLIC   INCOME   OF   GREAT   BRITAIN, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  FIFTH  JANUARY,  1813. 


An  Account  if  the  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Extraordinary  Resources  constituting  the 
Public  Income  of  Great  Britain. 


HBADS    or    RETElfUE. 


Permanent  and  Annunl  Taxet. 


CUSTOMS t 

EXCISE 

CTA  \|Pj5^  ^ ,,,,,.,, 

LAsi)  avd'  a>sf5seV)  Taxes*..! 

JPO>T  OFFfc  R  

PENSIONS  AND    >ij.  iDthc-^ 

S  \LARIKS...  \  tV/.  in  the  £ 

HA -KNhY  cou;(:e^ 

HAWKERS  AND  PiiDLARS 

Total  Permanent  and  Annual  Duties. 

Small  Branches  of  the  Hereditary  Revenue. 

Ar.iRNATioN  Fines 

Post  Pines  

ScfZURRS 

Compositions  and  Proffers  ^. 

CftoivN  Lands , 

Cjrtraorliinarp  Hr^oumi^. 

War  Tuxes, 

CUSTOMS 

EXCISK 

PROPF.RTYTAX 

Arrears  of  Income  Dutt,  &C    


Lottery,  Net  Profit  (of  wb'rchone  third  part 
is  for  the  Service  of  Ireland) 

Monies  Paid  on  Acc«^uot  of  the  In»eie^t  of 
Lians  raised  for  the  Service  of  Ireland.. 

On  Ace  untof  the  Commissioners,  appoint 
ed  by  Act  35  GfO.  3,  cap.  127,  and  37 
Geo.  3,  cap.  27,  for  issuing  £xch(  quer 
Bills  for  Grenada,  &c 

On  Account  of  the  East  India*  (>>mpany,  in 
repayment  of  •£.1,500,000  by  Act  50 
Geo.  3,  cap.  114    

On  Account  of  the  Comm  ssi'ners  for  issu- 
ing  Exchequer  Bills,  by  Act  51  Geo.  3. 

On  Arcoiint  of  the  Interesr,  &c.  of  a  Loan 
granted  to  the  Prince  Regent  of  Portugal 

Surphi^  Fees  of  Regulated  Public  Offices.. 

Intpie^t  M«»ney  repaid  by  sundry  Public 
Accoiintniits,  &c.  including  Interest... 

Other  Monies  paid  to  the  Public  


Tot;i1,  independent  of  Loans 

LOANS  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  of  which 
the  Sum  of  £.  4,330,000  is  for  the  Ser- 
Tice  of  Irpland,  and  £.  2  500.000  for  the 
East  India  Company 


GROsa  RECUPT : 

Total  Sum  to  be  ao 
coonted  Tut. 


X.  #.     rf. 

10,453,958  S  10^ 

19,848,423  10     3i 

5,6*28,267  9     ' " 

7,677,'204  5 

2,012,525  19 

23,179'  3 

23,195  II 

28,269  6 

23,161  11 


H 
0 

2i 

3 

10} 

8 


45,^18,185     5  11 


10,677    5  5 

6,635     6  0{ 

5.741   14  3 

6J2     3  4 

86,683     9  01 


3,262,360  9  llj 

5,310,398  0  8? 

13,628,453  11  ()| 

8,273  18  9  J 


374,500    0    0 
2,793,313    3     9 

49,000    0    0 


88,000    0 
910,470    0 


57^70     3    6 
84,558     4    5} 


36,556  16 
37,647  11 


72,469,257  4  6| 


29,268,586  16  8 


Draw  acka,  Dttcouoil, 
Charitrs   of  Man^frmenl, 
Irc.  paid  oat  oi  ihe  Cron 
Re*eoue. 


£.  #. 

2,157,66S  9 

'2,048,175  5 

^14,281  8 

304,046  19 

477,917  18 

579  5 

410  7 

3,419  17 

2,992  0 


5,309,291  10     9 


1,147     8     0 
140    2    8 


2,419  16     74 


314,000  5  10 

105,643  15  lOi 

268,046  10    Ai 

74  11     2I 


24,354    7    8 


6,025,14^     9     0 


NtT  PRODUCE 

applicable  to  Nafonal 

Objrcts,  and  to  PaymeoU 

ioio  the  Exchequer. 


£.  #.  d. 

8,296,289  19  7 

17,800,248  5  1* 

.S,3 1 3,9«6  0  74 

7,373,157  5-10! 

1,534,608  1  oj 

22,799  17  84 

22,785  4  95 

24,849  9  3 

20,169  II  2 


40,408,893  15  2 


9,529  17  5 

6,495  3  4i 

5,741  14  3 

632  3  4 

84,263  12  4J 


2,948,330  4  If 

5,204,754  4  9^ 

13,360,407  0  Si 

8,199  7  6i' 


350,145  12  4 

2,793,313  3  9 

49,000  0  9 

88,000  0  0 

910,470  0  9 

57,170  3  0 

84,558  4  5J 

36,556  16  4f 

37,647  11  8| 


66,444,108  15  6} 


29,268,586  16  8 


GRAND  TOTAL  ^ 101,737,844     1     9{    6,0?5,14<i     9     0   95.712,695  12    8§ 
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An  Jccouni  of  the  Nti  Produce  tf  all  ike  Pbrmanent  Taxes  <if  Great  Britain  ; 
token  for  Tno  Yeart  endmg  retpecttody  5th  January  1812  and  5th  January  1813. 


CONSOLIDATED  CUSTOMS 

....^Ditto  Ditto  (IsLi  07  Man) 

Ditto  EXCISE 

Ditto  STAMPS 

LAND  TAXES  


INCIDENTS. 

Letter  Money 

Hawken  and  Pedlars  .« 

Seisuret  « 

Proffers  

Compotitiona  • , 

Floss  aad  Forfeitures     

Rent  of  a  light  House   

Ditto Alum  Mines « 

AlienatioD  Duty 

Lottery  Licences     

Quarentioe  Duty    

Canal  and  Dock  Duty   

€d*  per  Lib.  on  Pensions 1721  

U Ditto  on  Salaries  ...  1758  

Honses  and  Windows 1766  

Hackney  Coaches  and  Chain  1711  and  1784 

Hones  for  Riding    1785  

Male  Servants     

4  Wheeled  Carriages — —  

St Ditto Ditto    ...  —  

Hair  Powder  Ortificates 1795  

Hone  Dealen  Licences 1796    

JS,  20  per  Cent 1797  


Hones  .••••...•.•........ 

Clockt  and  Watches  

Bogt    « 

Additional  aivessed  Taxes  . 
Houses  and  Windows  ...... 

Inhabited  Houses 
Horses  for  Riding 

Ditto Husbandry    ... 

Male  Serrants 

4  Wheeled  Carriages 

5t Ditto Ditto 

Bogs 

Armorial  Bearings 

Arrean  of  Taxes 

Horses  for  Husbandry.... 

Ditto. Riding 

Houses  and  Wjndows 

Iitebited  Houses  

Horses  for  Riding  

Ditto Husbandry    .. 

Male  Serrants     

4  Wheeled  Carriages 

9  Ditto Ditto 

Dogs    , 

fiooses  )iod  Windows 

Inhabited  Houses   , 

Horses  for  Riding    

Ditto and  Mules 

Male'Senrants 

Carriages     

l>o«»    

Hair  Powder  Certificates 
Horse  Dealen  Licences .. 


1798 


1801 


1809 


1804 


Vol.  ^XYh^Afpendix. 


IM 


lo  the  Tetr  ended  5  Jan.  1812* 

DO.  5Ui  Jan.  1813. 

£.         t.     rf. 

£.           *.     rf. 

3,974,732    1  lOJ 

3,824,920  12  84 
6,973    3     1* 

8,335    4    9* 

15,768,167  12    4 

14,811,233    3     6 

5.086,782  11     2 

5,075,670    4  11 

999,782    1    5} 

1,095,766  19    6{ 

1,275,000    0    0 

1,321,000    0    0 

20,25)     3    5 

18.700    0    0 

86,044    6  104 

5,741  14    3 

593    1     7 

629     6    8 

2    3    4 

2  16    8 

873  10    0 

2,727    5    4 

6  13    4 

G  13     4 

864    0    0 

864    0    0 

4,040    2    0 

4,807    8     8 

3,696    0     1 

3,166  19    0 

12,679    0    0 

9,568     1     74 

32,907  10    5i 

35,608  15    2 

.^        — •        ». 

163    0  10 

..        ..        .M 

323  14  10 

300    0    0 

23,877    0    0 

24,979    0    0 

200    0    0 

300    0    0 

50    •    0 

7    0    0 

150    0    0 

902    2    0 

200    0     0 

300    0    0 

1     8    0 

200    0    0 

200    0    0 

«^ 

.^        -^        .. 

100    0    0 

100    0    0 

— 

121  10    04 

1,299    6    0 

100    0    0 

220    9    4 

100    0    0 

741     2    0 

1,235  14    0 

20  11    0 

34  16    0 

1,027  12    0 

1,012    6    0 

501   11     6 

100    0    0 

—        «.        .— 

1,389  18    0 

23  16    0 

17  10    0 

2,628    2    5 

291     6    7 

1,300    0    0 

,1,300    8    0 

576    8    4 

16  12    0 

420    5    6 

700    0    0 

21     6    1 

308  14  10 

92  16    0 

100    0    0 

500    0    0 

200    0     0 

503    6    0 

100    0     0 

10,361  15    6 

4,921  0  9{ 
1,742    3    5| 

4,930  19    3 

4,803  14    94 
6.421     9    6} 

604    5     1 

1,784  15    3 

2,009  10    7 

496  11     6 

4,111  16  \Ql 

617    9    2 

4,739  17    8 

549  13    2| 

3,131  11     4 

4  14    6 

734    7    a 

115    0     3 

D 

gitizedbyGoOQlc 

«i^l 


PARL.  ACCOUNTS.— Great  Britaih. 


Armorial  Beariogt 1804 

British  Spirits 1806 

Foreig^n  Spirits    ^— 

£,  10  per  Cent 

Consolidated  Assessed  Taies  1808 

6i/.  per  lib.  on  Pensions 1809 

Ir  Ditto  on  Salaries   — 

td*  Ditto  on  Pensions 1810 

1«^  Ditto  on  Salaries   — — 

<m/.  Ditto  on  Pensions 1811 

li.  Dirto  Salaries — 

British  Spirits »— 

Foreign  Spirits    

6(/.  per  lib.  on  Pensions 1812 

1«.  Ditto  on  Salaries  «..  •— 


xSofarand  Malt  .. 

i  Additional  Malts 

1  Annual  Malt  


Surplus  Duties  Annually 
granted  after  discharging      J  Tobacco 
£,  3,000.000  Exchequer  Bill.^  und  Tax  on  Offices,  &c. 
charged  thereon,  /  ^^  ^^  ,j,,    ^„  p^.^^ 

\  If.  Ditto  Salaries. 


Duties  AnnnallT  granted      f  Sugar  and  Malt  

to  discharge  )  Additional  Malts     

jf.-3,000,oro   Fxchequer  Bills)  Tobacco  

charged  thereon.  v.  LAud  Tax  on  Offices^  &c. 


IB  theTMr«D4ei»  Jan. !««. 


£.  t. 

1,875     1 

505,015    0 

20,055    0 

8,870    0 

5,667,881  13 

3,650    0 

6.550 

9,200 

32.800 

1,100 

1,700 


230,927  11 
834,072    0 
553,923 
119,878 
129,497 

1,422 

1,285 


d. 
5 

0 

0 

n 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

9 
8 


35,404,781  19 

2,134,981  18 

282,528    0 

406,276    0 

4.000    0 


6 

0 
0 


38,232,567  17     7} 


wSlfcJ 


504    4    0 
311,300    0    0 


991  16 

5,775,563    1 

5,049    8 

4,208  16 

3.500    0 

2.500 

9.900 

12,500 

444,172 

21,929 

1,000 

2,000 


9 

H 

4 

o 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


145,258  19  2 

672,016    0  0 

368,799    0  0 

103,519  13  4 

95,567    5  4i 

1,380  12  t! 

112  12  10} 


34.240,276  10 

2,785,224    6 

130,106    0 

430.928    6 

1,500    0 


3 
0 
8 

0 


37,597,035    3    3J 


III. 

ARREARS  AND  BALANCES  OF  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTANTS. 


HE^VDS  OP  THisi  ACCOUNTS. 

Arrears  doe  on  the  5th  of  January  1813,  from  the  Officers  of  the  Customs  in  England,  &c. 

Arrears  tlue  on  Ditto,  from  the  Officers  of  the  Customs  in  Scotland,  Ice 

Arrears  due  on  Ditto,  from  the  Officers  of  Excise  in  ISogland,  kc» 

Arrears  due  on  Ditto,  from  the  Officers  of  Excise  in  Scotland,  tec 

Arrears  due  on  Ditto,  from  the  Distributors  of  Stamps  in  Great  Britahi,  kc 

Balances  in  the  Hands  of  the  Dibtribntors  of  Stamps  in  Great  Britain,  &c. 

Arrears  due  on  the  5th  January  1812,  from  the  Receivers  General  of  the  Land  and  Aaseaed  TaaesiB 

Great  Britain,  &c. 
Arrears  due  on  the  5th  January  1811.  firom  the  Officers  oi  the  Post  Offiee  of  Great  Britain,  3tc, 
Balances  in  the  Hands  of  the  Deputy  Postmasters  in  Great  Britain,  &c. 
Arrears  and  Balances  due  on  the  5th  January  1812,  fitom  the  Persons  employed  inreceifiogor  eollectiag 

the  Land  Revenue  of  the  Crown  in  Englaod  and  Wales*  &c. 
List  of  Public  Acdoontants,  in  respect  of  whom  the  Executors  of  any  ProoeM  or  Proceeding  hath  been 

Controlled,  Suspended,  or  Prevented,  8cc. 
Accounts  delivered  into  the  Office  of  the  Comptrollers  of  the  Accounts  of  the  Army,  &c 
List  of  Officers  and  Departments  whose  Accounts  are  audited  by  the  Commissioners  fSor  An^ting  tba 

Public  Accounts*. 
List  of  Persons  Accountable  before  the  Commissioners  for  Auditing  the  PoUic  Accounts,  for  BSooty  Im- 

prested  on  Account  for  Extraordinary  Services  *. 
List  of  Accounts  delivered  over  by  the  late  Commissioners  for  Auditing  Public  Accounts  to  the  God- 

missioners  appointed  for  the  like  purpose  under  the  46th  Geo.  3  ;  and  of  the  Accounts  since  received 

into  the  Audit  Office,  Somerset-Place,  or  since  received  into  the  Office  of  the  said  Commissiooei^ 

which  have  neither  been  AutRted^  Stated^  or  i>eciarMf;— completed  to  the  5th  of  January  1812. 
List  of  the  same  which  have  been  either  Stated,  or  Declared;  so  for,  as  any  Balances  appear  to  be  bM 

owing  to  or  from,  the  Public  upon  any  such  Accounts  ;— completed  to  the  5th  January  1812. 

*  These  wiU  be  foondmt  length  in  the  former  VolomM  of  this  Woriu 
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rV.— TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Vmltie  pf  all  Imports  into,  and  qf  all  Exports  from.  Great   Britain,  for  Three 
Years,  ending  the  5th  qf  January,  1 8 1 S. 


OFFICIAL  VALUE  of 

OFFICIAL  VALUE  of 
EXPOBTy. 

• 

'          F«Hn 
Eurrpe,  Africi, 
aad  America. 

From        ' 
East  Indict  ao4 
China. 

'        British 
Produce  and 
Manuldctures. 

— % 

Foreign 
Merchandise. 

Year  ended  5th  Januarr  1811  

£. 
36,427,722 
24,520,329 
22,994,843 

£. 

4,708,413 

4,106,251 

• 

£, 
34,^^23,575 
24,131,734 
31,343,362 

£. 
10,946,284 
8,277,937 
11,998,179 

.^ 1812  

•  •-•••••••••••••••••••••••••••a    lol3   •••••«•«••••••• 

Note — ^The  real  Value  of  BritUh  Produce  anJ  Manufectores  Exported  from  Great 
Britain,  accordiog  to  the  average  Prices  Current,  and  the  Declarations  of 
the  Exporters,  in  the  Year  ended  the  5th  of  January  1813,  amounted  to  ^.43,657,864 
*  The  Account  of  Imports  firom  the  East  Indies  and  China  cannot  yet  he  stated. 

[The  Appendixes  to  this  Account  specify  the  various  Articles.] 


Number  qf  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  qf  their  Tonnage,  which  have  been  Built  and 
Registered  in  the  several  Ports  qf  the  British  Empire  (except  Ireland)  in  the  Years 
1810,  I8i],  asid  m2.  , 


SHIPS. 

TONS. 

In  the  Year  1810 

685 
870 
760 

84,891 

In  the  Year  1811,  being  the  Account  deliyered  last  year  and  now  corrected 

1 15,630 

la  the  Year  1812 

94,198 

Number  qf  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  qf  their  Tonnage,  and  the  Number  qf  yi^n  and 
BoTS  usually  employed  m  natngating  the  same,  which  belonged  to  the  several  Ports  of  the 
British  Empire,  on  the  SOth  September^  in  the  Years  1810,  1811,  and  1812. 


In  1810.                1 

In  1811.                1 

In  1812. 

SUIPt. 

TOMS. 

MKir. 

SHIPS. 

TONS. 

MbN. 

SHIPS. 

TONI. 

MCV. 

England  • 

16,048 

2,552 

1,126 

3,450 

104 

57 

366 

1,918,089 

209,736 

58,650 

215,383 

9,947 

5,454 

8,785 

126,008 

15,064 

5,416 

14,157 

883 

550 

2,117 

16,164 

2,630 

1,133 

3,628 

94 

59 

398 

1,942,406 

220,688 

59,155 

227,452 

9,485 

6,005 

9,585 

123,757 

15,490 

5,484^ 

14,085 

855 

547 

2,329 

16,295 

2,708 

1,111 

3,470 

76 

54 

393 

1,951,234 

231,273 

57,104 

216,068 

8,312 

5,369 

9,439 

124,896 

16,300 

Ireland 

5,320 

14,971 

751 

Plantations 

Gnernsey 

JCTKV  ....•• 

519 

Isle  of  Man 

2,273 

Totals  

23,703 

2,426,044 

164,195 

24,106 

2,474,774 

162,547 

24,107 

2,478,799 

165.030 

Number  qf  Vessels  which  entered  Inwards 
Ports  qf  Great  Britain,  from,  or  to,  all 
li  10,  and  5th  January  1813. 


and  cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several 
Parts  qf  the  World,  between  5th  January 


DnVAEDS.                                           1 

OUTWAIDS. 

^              BKmSH. 

FOREIGN.            ^   1 

^                    BRITISH.                    1 

FOREIGN.           ^ 

1810 
1811 
1812 
Scot- 
land. 
1810 
1811 
isi/ 

SHIPS. 

TONS. 

MEN. 

SHIPS 

TONS. 

MEN. 

SHItS. 

TONS. 

MEN. 

Skhlt^.l      IONS. 

MEN. 

10,467 
10,179 
10,756 

3,090 
2,729 
3,113 

1,346,990 
1,294,651 
1,310,156 

262,098 
228,041 
269,559 

34,776 
77,354 
78,269 

18,124 
17,386 
18,102 

6,199 

2,921 
2,246 

677 
295 
290 

1,070,080 
637,416 
469,696 

106,163 
49,764 
48,747 

54,268 
31,414 
22,829 

5,826 
2,743 
2,690 

10,l5i 

10,111 

11,177 

2,933 
2,663 
3,151 

1,369,696 
l,'264,5(/9 
1,386,550 

254,578 
242,844 
278,968 

89,435 
79,732 
85,473 

18,289 
17,007 
19,531 

6,210 
3,048 
2,336 

431 
302 

3ri 

l,07?,535 
647,1 5f 
490,21^ 

64,992 
49,073 
50,696 

37,187 
34,460 
24,949 

3,683 
2,809 
2,892 
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v.— PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 
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I.  For  Interest,  &c.  on  the  Permanent 
Debt  of  Great  Britain,  Uoredeem 
ed ;  including  Annoitiet  for  Liret 
and  Teitnt  of  Years,  itc,  (App.  A) 

IT.  Interest  CD  Eicheqner  BiUi,  (B)... 

UI.  CiTil  lilt,  (C)   


■} 


(other  Charges)  ^^J^  ^^  ^""^ 

^)        on  the        'W'°* 

'^•^  Consolidated 

^        Fund, 


Allow,  to  ILFam. 
Sal.  &  Allowances 
Bounties 


V.  Civil  Govemment  of  Scotland,  (D) 

VI.  The  other  Pa3rinents  in  Anticipation 
of  the  Exchequer  Receipts  ;  (B)  viz. 
Bounties  for  Fisheries,  Manufac- 
tures, Com,  &c 

Pensions  on  the  Hereditary  Revenue 
Militia  and  Deserters  Warrants  ... 


VII.  The  Navy  (F)    

The  Victualling  Department  

The  Transport  Ditto,  for  Trans- 
ports, Prisoners  of  War,  and 
Sick  and  Wounded  Seamen 

Misoellaneous  Services    


VIIL  Ordnance,  (G)  . 


IX.  The  Army,  (H) 

Extraordinary  Services  &  Subsidies 

Deduct  the  Amoant  of  Remittances 

and  Advances  to  other  Countries, 

included  in  Appendix  I 


Z.  Loans,  Remittances  and  Advances 
to  other  Countries,  (I)  viz. 

Ireland 

Sicily 

Portugal    

Spain 

Sweden 

Russia   

Morocco 


XI.  Miscellaneous  Services  (K) 

At  Home   

Abroad  


Loan  to  the  East  India  Company... 
Principal,  Interest,  &c.  of  Com- 
mercial Exchequer  Bills 


£.       s.    d. 


3,358,6S8  15    1 
434,000    0    0 
■      i 


400,000    0  .0 

«,«28,«76    9  10 

2,092,325  16    6} 

306,736    4    5 

886,237  10    3 

1,952    2    7 


1,485,124    1  Hi 
293,965     1  10 


Deduct  Sums,  which  although  inolnded  in  this  Account, 
form  no  part  of  the  Expenditure  of  Great  Britain  ;  viz. 

Loan  for  Ireland 

Interest,  and  £,  1.  per  cent,  on  Portiq^i^se  Loan  

Principal,  Interest  and  Management  of  Commercial 

Exchequer  Bills  

Loan  to  the  East  India  Company ...« 

Sinking  Fund  on  Ditto    ,«. 


«.    d 


1,019,538    9    3 

73,758  17  10| 

14.770  1     6 

336.498  16    7| 

65,811  0    3 

125,224  5    4i 


389,453  10    ^' 

27,700    0    0 

165,541  18    6 


11,005,529    2    5 
5,702,181    9    6 


3,792,628  15    1 


15,382,049  15    4 
14,920,841     0    0 


30,302,890  15    4 
5,315,528    3    7} 


2,888,500    0    0 


5,315,528    3    7J 


1,779,089    3    9J 
2,498,000    0    0 

U75,14l   16    7 


2,888,500    0  0 

57,170    3  0 

1,375,141  16  7 

2,500,000    0  0 

27,705    0  0 


*  This  inclndes  the  Sum  of  ^.421,692  1  10  for 
Interest,  fcc.  paid  on  Imperial  Loans. 


£.        u   4. 

36,635.433    3  10| 
1.835,369    2    3 


1,635,601  If  10 
112,748    2    7 


582,075    8    8} 


20300,359    7    0 
4,S58409  15  11 


24,987362  11    8) 


8,204,028    3    7} 


5,652,231    0    4{ 


104,398,248    6  IQ| 


6348316  19    7 


♦97349,731     7    3| 
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APPENDIX  (A.  l,)^Mamespaid  in  the  Year  ended  5ih  Jan.  18IS,  itmtrdt  the  Charga 
<^the  Public  Debt  of  Chreai  Britain,  Ireland,  Imperial  and  Portuguese  Loam. 


Pennanent  Funded  Debt  of  Great  Britain 
Loans  raised  for  the  Senrice  of  Ireland 

Imperial  Loans   

Portufaese  Loam  

Interest 

Life  Annuities,  8tc 

Management  


Towaids  the  Redemption  of  the  Public 
Debt;  Tiz. 

£.        t.    d. 
Annual    Issue   per 

Act86Geo.nL  1,000,000  0  0 
Ditto... 42  Ditto...  200,000  0  0 
Annoitiesibr  Terms 

of  Years  expired 

prior  to  5th  Jaly 

1808  79,880  U    6 

Ditto  on  lives,  oo 

which  the  Nomi- 
nees died  prior  to 

5th  July  1802,  or 

that    have    been 

unclaimed    Ibr   3 

Years 51,711    3    1 

Interest  on  Debt  of 

Great  Britain  re- 
deemed, exclasive 

of  .f.  12,000,000 

part  of  14,200,000 

pro  Anno  1807  ...  5,815,352  19  « 
Ditto  on    part   of 

^.12.000,000,  Do.  158,853  8  7 
Ditto  for  Ireland...     883,892    9    8 

IHtto  Imperial 37,497  13    8 

Ditto  Portuguese  ..  3,998  0  5 
JS.  I  per  Cent  on  part 

of  Capitals  created 

since  the  5th  Jan. 

1793  4,486,561     I     6J 

Part  of  the  Annual 

Appropriation  for 

the  Redemption  of 

•f.  12,000,000  part 

of  £.  14,200.000 

pro  Anno  1807  ...  626,255  10  5 
X,  1  per  Cent  on  part 

of  Capitals  created 

by  Loans  for  Ire- 
land         640,711   14    0 

Do.  Imperial  Loans  36.693  0  0 
Do.  Portuguese  Do.  30,000  0  0 
Interest    on  Stock 

transferred  for  Life 

Annuities  51,108  16    4 


81,361,852  17  11 

1,589,659    3    6 

833,705  18    5 


83,184,617  18  21 


X,        t.  d, 

19,484,449  19  9:1 

1,666,347  18  10 

187,581  6  4 

82,873  13  0 


Anouitiet  for  Lives 

and  for 
Terns  of  Tear*. 


£.  t,     d. 

1,195,575  15  lOJ 

104,083  6     8 

830,000  0    0 


1,529,659    2     6^ 


Chancs  of  MiDatcmeat. 


£.         i.     d. 

810.370  17     04 

18.942     8     0 

4.110  15     6 

281   II   11} 


833,705  18    5f 


111  % 
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APPENDIX  (A.  2)— 7o/a/  Amount  of  the  Sum  adualfy  received  by  the  Commissioneu 
/or  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  Jon.  1813. 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Annual  Ifsue  • •• • 

Ditto  additional  Issue    

Exchequer  Annuities  for  99  and  96  Years  expired  anno  1792, 

Short  Annuities  1777  expired  anno  1787 • 

Annuities  on  lives  expired  prior  to  5th  July  1802 

Annuities  on  Li  ves  unclaimed  for  three  years  before  5tb  Jan.  1812 
^  1  per  Ct  on  part  of  CapiUls  created  by  Loans  from  1 793  to  1 8 1 2 
Interest  on  Capitals  purchased  by  the  Comms.  at  X.  3  per  cent 

Ditto «^.  4  per  cent 

Ditto    £.  5  pet  cent 

Ditto  00  Capitals  transferred  for  Life  Annuities,  at  <^.  3  per  cent 
Returned  from  the  Account  of  Life  Annuities  

Annual  Appropriation  towards  Redemp.  of  part  of  Loan  1807 
Interest  on  Capital  purchased  at  £•  3  per  cent 


Deduct,  set  apart  from  Sinking  Fund  for  payment  of  Life  Anns. 

IRELAND. 
£  1  percent  on  Capitals  created  by  Loans  from  1797  to  1812 
Interest  on  Capital  porchaaed  at  ^.  3  percent 


IMPERIAL. 

^.  1  per  cent  on  Capitals  created  by  Loan  1797    

Interest  on  Capital  purchased  at  £,  3  per  cent 

PORTUGAL. 
Towards  the  Redemption  of  Capital  created  by  Loan  1809.. 
Interest  on  Capital  purchased  at  «f  3  per  ceot  ....% 


EAST   INDIA    COMPANY. 
Half  a  year's  Appropriation  towards  the  Redemption  of  Capital 
created  by  Loan  1812    * 


Applied  to  the  purchase  of  Stock  ....... 

Ditto  to  the  payment  of  Life  Annuities 


£. 


t.    d. 


1,000,000  0  0 

200,000  0  0 

54,880  14  6 

25,000  0  0 

21,141  6  1 

30,569  17  0 

4,466,561  1  6i 

5,496,396  19  6 

311,856  0  0 

7,100  0  0 

51,108  16  4 

649  19  3 


Gross  Amount 


626,295  10    5 
158,853    8     7 


640,711  14 
283,892  9 

0 

8 

36,693  0 
37,497  13 

0 
8 

30,000  0 
3,992  0 

0 
5 

£. 


«.    i. 


11,665,264  14    ^ 
{  785,108  19    0 


12.450,373  13    S| 
118,^4    7    9 


12,331,449    5    5) 


924,604    3    $ 


74,190  13    8 


33,992    0    5 


27,705    0    • 


13,391,941     3    ?| 
113,924    7    9 


13,510,865  10  ]]| 


APPENDIX  (B.)'^Intereu  paid  on  Exchequer  Bills,  Jrom  the  5th  of  Jan.  IH12  to  the 

5th  Jan.  1813. 


Acts  under  which  issued. 


Funds  chargeable  with  the  PrincipaL 


48Qeo*IILcap.   53. 

50  Ditto  cap.  69. 
Ditto  cap.  113. 

51  Ditto  cap.  2. 
Ditto  cap.  3. 
Ditto  cap.  4. 
Ditto  cap.  53. 
Ditto  cap;  54. 
Ditto  cap.  85. 
Ditto  cap.  112. 

52  Ditto  cap.     1. 


Interest* 


£.        t. 

To  be  paid  off  six  months  after  Peace    -  90,000    0 

Supplies  1811,  «f.  6,000,000        ...  80,78017 

Ditto  <£.  3,000,000 95,143     3 

Malt  and  Personal  Estates,  1811       -    -  8,027     6 

Supplies  1812,  .£.  10,500,000      -    -    -  516,814  17 

Ditto  £  1,500,000 76,438     7 

Ditto  £,  6,000,000 251.222  17 

Ditto   £,  1,500,000 2.525   17 

Ditto  1811 536,186     9 

Ditto  1812  df.  3,000,000        -    .    -    -  113,337     7 

Maltaiid  Personal  Estates,  1812       -    .  59,891   18 


^.1,835,369     8    3 
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APPENDIX  (C.)— C%ar^c  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  t»  the  Year  ended  the  ^th 
Jan,  1813  ;  exclusive  qf  the  Interest  of  the  Public  Debt,  and  cf  the  Payments  upon 
Exchequer  Bills  i^^Disiinguishit^  the  same  under  the  several  Heads  qfCml  Liit** 
Courts  qf  Justice,  ifc. — Mint^-^other  Salaries  and  Alkwanca^^md  Bounties,  Sfc. 


CIVIL  UST. 

FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF  HIS  £,      #.    d. 

MAJESTY'S  HOUSEHOLD  -  898,000    0    0 

Ditto  per  Act  44  Geo.  3.    -        .  60,000    0    0 

Ditto  per  Act  53  Geo.  3.    -        -  61,538    9    3 


1,019^38    9    3 

COURTS    or    JUSTICE,    (See 
pagexi.)      ...        -     '73,7^8  17  lOJ 


BfflNT,  (See  page  xli.) 


.     14,770    1     6 


SALARIES  4IID  ALLOWANCES, 

<See  page  xiii.)     ...  9,560  17  0 

AUDITORS    OF    PUBLIC   AC- 

COUNTS,  (See  page  xiiL)     -  56,850  3  3 

PENSIONS. 

RepretentatiTes  of  Arthur    On- 

•low.  Esq 3,000  0  0 

Earl  of  Chatham       ...  4,000  0  0 

Lord  Heatbfield        -        -        .  1,500  0  0 

Lord  Rodoey    -        -        .        -  2,0C0  0  0 

Ditto       .....          923  1  6 

Lady  Dorchester       ...  1,000  0  0 

John  Peno,  Esq.        ...  3,000  0  0 

Richard  Penn,  Esq.            -        .  1,000  0  0 

H.  K.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  65,000  0  0 

Ditto    -     Duke         of      York  14,000  0  0 

Ditto    -     Ditto  .    .    Clarence  1S,000  0  0 

Ditto    -        -    Ditto         -        -  6,000  o  0 

Ditto    -      Ditto   -    .          Kent  12.000  0  0 

Ditto    -         -    Ditto        .        -  6,000  0  0 

DiUo    .     Ditto   .    Camberland  12,000  0  0 

Ditto    -        -    Ditto        .        -  6,000  0  0 

Ditto    -      Ditto    -    -       Sosiex  12,000  0  0 

Ditto    -        -    Ditto        -         -  6,000  0  0 

Ditto    .     Ditto   -      Cambridge  12,000  0  0 

Ditto    -        -    Ditto        .        -  6,000  0  0 

Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales        -  7,000  0  0 

Duchess  of  Brunswick        -        -  10,000  0  0 

Duchess  of  York        ...  4,000  0  0 

Duke  of  Gloucester   ...  14,000  0  0 

Princess  Sophia  of  Gloooester    -  7,000  0  0 

Duke  of  Brunswick            .        -  7,000  0  0 

Princess  Augusta  Sophia  .        -  7,912  1  9^ 

Ditto  Elizabeth         ...  7,912  1  9 

Ditto  Mary      ....  7,912  1  9 

Ditto  Sophia    .        .        .        -  7,912  1  9 

Earl  St.  Vincent       ...  2,000  0  0 

Lord  Duncan    ....  2,000  0  0 

Doke  of  Richmond     ...  6,3  J3  6  8 

&T  U^umont  Hotham,  knt.        .  2,000  0  0 


Lord  Erskine    -        .        .        - 

Sir  Sydney  Smith,  knt. 

Baroness  Abercrombie 

Lord  Hutehinson       -        - 

Sir  James  Saumarez,  baronet    . 

For  the  House  of  Orange 

Lord  Amherst  ... 

DnkeofAthol  ... 

Sir  Richard  Strachan 

Earl  Nelson      .... 

Lady  Nelson    .        -        -        . 

Lady  Collingwood     ... 

Hon.  Sarah  Collingwood    - 

Hon.  Mary  Patience  Collingwood 

Sir  John  Thomas  Duckworth 

Duke  of  Grafton        ... 

Sir  John  Stuart         ... 

Lord  Lake        -        -        -        . 

Marquis  of  Wellmgtoo 

Ditto       -        -        -        .        . 

Hon*  Jane  Perceval 

Spencer  Perceval,  Esq. 

Sir  Souldei»  Lawrence 

BOUNTIES,  d;e. 

For  the  Encouragement  of  the 
Growth  of  Hemp  and  Flax  la 
Scotland       .... 

Compensations  to  Persons  sof. 
fering  under  tlie  Dock  Act 

Salaries,  &c.  in  the  Office  of 
Commissioners  appointed  per 
said  Act        -        - 

Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westmin- 
ster; for  Rent  of  Premises 
demised  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Woods  per  Act  50  Geo.  III. 
cap.  119       -        -        - 


Ditto 


£.     t. 

d. 

4,000    0 

0 

1.000    0 

0 

2,000    0 

0 

9,000    0 

0 

1,200    0 

0 

16.000    0 

0 

3,000    0 

0 

3,151  19 

8 

1,000    0 

0 

5,000    0 

0 

2,000    0 

0 

1,000    0 

0 

500    0 

0 

500    0 

0 

l.OOO    0 

0 

4,580    0 

0 

1,000    0 

0 

2,000    0 

0 

2,000    0 

0 

2,000    0 

0 

1,302    3  11^ 

651     1 

11 

1,808  15 

w 

Right  Hon.  Charles  Abbot,  et  aL 
for  Marquis  of  Wellington, 
per  Act  52  Geo.  IIL 

Ditto  Interest  on  £.  100,000  from 
22d  July  to  10th  Oct.  1812    • 

l)itto  for  the  Children  of  the 
late  Right  Hon.  Spencer  Per. 
ceval.  Interest  on  <£.  50,000 
pranted  per  Act  52  Geo.  III. 
from  nth  May  to  9th  July 
1812 


f,956  13    8 
16,058    7  10 

3,000    0    • 


419  U  t 

105    3  9 

lOOfiOO    0  a 

2,280  18  6i 


403  10    4{ 


w^.  1,635,601  10  10 
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APPENDIX  (D.) — A  Ust  qfaU  mch  Sum  and  Sums  qf  Monty  m  have  been  incmred,  and 
becomi  due  upon  Hii  Maje9ty*8  EstahluJiment  for  Civil  Affaihs  within  Scotland^  kor- 
tf^  DaU  the  lOM  Day  <if  June  1761 ;  for  one  Year,  from  5th  Jan.  1812  inclunve,  to 
5th  Jan.  IHIS,  exciusive *. ^.112,748     2    7 


APPENDIX  (E.  1,  2,  and  4f.)^Amoitnt  qf  Bounties  paid  in  England  and  Scotland  mtf 
.  <fthe  Revenues  qfOtstomt  and  Excise,  between  the  5th  Jan.  U\2  and  the  5th  Jan.  181S; 
being  Payments  in  the  Nature  qf  Anticipations  qf  Exchequer  hmies. 


'SSOLAVD. 

tCOTLAlTD. 

c^ff^f  BttXAUL 

CUSTOMS. 

Ytiar  ending 5th  Jamuury  1813  ...•».. 

Tbe  tame  out  of  EXCISE. 
Paid  in  the  Year  ended  5th  Jamiary  1813   

«76,«09    7    1 

£.      s,    d. 
76,625  U     2J 

10,747    7    5\ 

352,834  18    3| 
10,747     1    5i 

876,209    7    1 

87,372  18    8 

363,582     5    » 

APPENDIX  (E.  3.)— ExcuK.— i^  Account  qf  ike  Monies  paid  out  qf  the  Rece^^ 
the  Excise  in  England,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  Jan.  J  815. 

PENSIONS^  Til.  6th  Head  £.  s.  d. 

Duke  of  Grafton 9,000  0  0 

Earl  Cowper 2,000  0  0 

Charles  Boone,  Moiety  of  the  Earl  of  Badi't  ....  1,500  0  0 

Lord  MeIboume*i    1,500  0  •  1 

BOUNTIES.  14,000    0    0 

On  Salted  Provitioni  e^>orted,  White  Herrings 
taken,  and  Tonnage  in  the'k  White  Herring 
Fishery  , 25,851    4    5J 

^e.  39,851    4    5J 


APPENDIX  (E.  5.) — Pensions  paid  by  ParUamentmy  Grants,  out  qf  the  Post  Ofhcb 
Revenues,  in  the  Year  ended  5th  Jan.  1813. 

Hit  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlboroagh  X.  5,000 

Bit  Grace  the  Duke  of  Grafton    4,700 

The  Heirs  of  the  late  Dukeof  Schomberg 4,000 

£.  13,700 


APPENDIX  (E.  0>)^Sums  advanced  by  the  Receivers  General  qf  Land  and  Assessed  Taxes, 
on  Account  qfMiLn\K  and  Dbserters  Warrants,  and  other  Disbursemenis 
various  Acts  qf  Parliament ;  in  the  Year  ended  5th  Jan.  1813. 


GNOLAMD  A  WALEt. 


Militia  and  Deterters  Warrants   

Volunteers 

Defence  Acts  

Army  of  Reserve    ^ 

Population  Act  ., 

Angmenution  of  Stipends  to  Scotch  Clergy  (50th 
Geo.  III.  cap.  84.) ;. 


£.      t. 

87,160  19 

16,814    7 

1,171     4 

11,780    0 


d. 

1 


|l  16,926  11     4{ 


£.      t.    d. 

19,416     1     li 

1,528  10  10 

703  17  11} 
5.977  2  7* 
1,975    3    7| 

19,014  10  II} 


£.       t.    d, 

106,577     0    4i 

18,342  17  11 

1,875     2    Of 
17,757     3    6| 

1,975     3    7| 

19,014  10  Hi 


48,615    7     H  165,541    18    6 
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AH'ENDIX  <F.)— Navy  Ofpicb  — ilfoniei  received  from  the  Exchequer  for  Naval 
Services,  between  the  54h  Jan,  ISia,  and  the  5th  Jan*  1813. 


HEADS    or  set  TICK. 

NAVY. 
Waobs. 
W^get  lo  O^cen  and  ^eamea    ...... 

Half  pmj  to  Sea  Officers,  and  Bounty  to  Chaplains 
Wages  to  bis  Majesty's  Dock  and  Rope  Yards     *  - 

Gbniral  SatTicEs,  viz. 

Bills  of  Ezcbango,  Imprests^  Salaries,  Pensions,  Marines,  &c. 

Bailding  of  Ships,  purchase  of  Stores  of  every  ^descriptioo, 
repairing  Ships,  purchase  of  Ships  token  from  the  Boemy, 
Head  Money,  &c.  paid  in  Bills  at  ninety  days  date 

VICTUALLTNG. 

ProvisioDS  and  aH  Sorts  of  VictoaUmg  Stores,  paid  for  in  BiUs 

#t  idoeCgr  days  date 

Widows  tensions 

BUls  of  Enohaqge 

General  Services,  tix.  Necessary  and  Extra  Necessary  Money 
and  Contingencies  ....... 

TRANSPORTS. 

Freight  of  Transports,  Maintenance  of  Prisoners  of  War,  and 
Ezpence  of  sick  and  wounded  Seamen,  paid  for  in  Bills 
at  ninety  days  date         ...... 

Bills  of  E^hange,  and  all  Services  paid  for  in  ready  Money 


8,976,000    0    0 

332,000    0    0 

1,264,000    0    0 


1,628,000    0    0 


4,805.529    2    5 


4,371,434  2  9 

43^747  6  9 

950«000  0  0 

337,000  0  0 


3,358,628  15    1 
434,000    0    0 


X. 


£,       #.    d. 


11,005,529    2    S 


5,702,181    9    6 


3.792.628.15    I 


20,500,339     7    0 


APPENDIX  lG.)^M<mieipaidby  the  Office  qf  Ordnancb  in  the  Year  1812,/or  Services 

Abroad  and  ai  Home, 


Per  Serrices  ^t  Home 
For  ^fenricet  ^iNToad 


£.       f.    d 

.    4,451,060    4  U 
-       660,021  17    9 

5,111,082    2    8 
♦  858,672    6    9 

^.4,252,409  15  11 


*  ThtSwi  of  «£.858,672  6«.  9d*  beiog  the  value  of  Stores  supplied  hy  the  Board  of  Ordnance 
to  Foreign  Poirers,  the  Expense  of  which  it  is  usual  to  reimhurse  to  the  Ordnanee  Department  hy^ 
the  Paymaster  General  under  Warrants  of  the  Treasury,,  shoi^ld  he  deducted  from  this  Account, 
the  same  bemg  also  included  in  Appendix  H.  and  h,  leaving  the  EzpeodHure  of  the  Ordnance  !>•* 
partment  ^.  4,252,409  15#.  lliC, 
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APPENDIX  (¥L)^Mmie$  pmdh^ike  Bigki  HommmAk  the  P^gfmmur  Gamd if  hi» 
JJ^qfa^'s  ¥owcE»,fiQm  25ik  Dee.  181 U  io  2Uk  Dec.  1S12. 


Pay  and  Allovmnoes  of  the  Foreet  at  Home  (iododiaf  ForaigD  Cocpt  and 
Maitia)  CapUiM  Alkurancai,  Clothit,  Bocnutinf  md  Contiinf  iwiet    - 

Staff  and  GarriMof - 

Poblic  Offices  (incladiBf  Sapcfaonoatioo  Allovaneet)     .        .       .       -       - 
BUlf  drawn  bj  Deputy  Faymattenabroad^  on  aooooBt  of  tbe  above  SerficM    - 

Cbdiiiif  for  Veteran  BattalkMM 

Pay,  he.  of  Recniitfaif  Troopt  of  Regiment!  terTnig  in  India  ... 

LocalMimU 7«0»078    0    6 

Ditto    -    .    excetf  beyond  the  Vote  (to  be  indoded  in  the 
Account  of  Eitraordinaries)       .....  19,078    0    0 

Pay  of  Sopemnmeiary  OAcen    ••...---- 
Exi^eqner  Feee  ........... 

Half  Pay  and  BfiHtaryAUowanoei 

InandOntPeniionenofCheleeaHofpital 

Widows  Pemioof        .-•..•••-..• 
CompaMionate  liflt     .•......•••. 

Volonteer  Corpf  ...••..•... 

Allowance  to  retired  Chaplaiiie     ...#•--•- 
Medicinee  and  Hofpital  Bipencei  -       -- 

Barrack  Department  ..•....••- 

GMnmittariat  Dqwrtmeot 1»396k446  17    0 

Ditto    -    •    escen  beyond  Vote  (to  be  indnded  in  Acoonnt 
ofEztraoffdinariei) 1,044^55    0    0 

Ditto    -    -    lor  porchaae  of  Specie  to  be  leoiilted  abroad  (to  be  incloded 
in  Ditto 

Bit,  Baggage,  Ice. 

Miioellaneoos  Paymenli      ••••...... 

*  Extraoidinaries        ••..*....-.. 

Portoguete  Subeidy     •...••..•.. 

SicilianDitto       •••••..••-•. 


5,937,638    6  11 

195,756  18    4 

164,001  16  10 

3,459,650    7    5 

15,453  16     I 

87,783  19    0 


739,150  0 

89,974  0 

134,385  19 

172,199  13 

456,450  15 

39,873  0 

16,747  0 

181,968  10 

19,786  13 

91,960  14 

483,769  4 

8,440,999  17  0 

813,648  18  8 

10,385  18  6 

10,530    9  \ 

18,580,841     0  0 

8,000,000    O  0 

400,000    0  0 


30,303,890  15    4 


Tbe  8am  of  £.  2,688,000  haf  alee  been  paid  by  the  Paymaster  General,  in  discharge  of  BHIs  of  Es* 
change  drawn  by  Che  Treasury  of  Ireland,  on  accoont  of  the  Irish  Loan. 

*  The  Sam  paid  for  EstraordiDaries,  iuclodes  adTances  of  Specie  made  by  tbe  Gonuniseary  General 
in  the  Peninsula  for  Pay  of  the  Forces^  aod  Prcmsioos  issued  to  the  said  Fbrees,  for  which  cre£l 
wiU  be  giVen  aft  the  foot  of  the  Account  of  EitraocdinarieB  for  1818. 

Note.— The  Sum  of  JS.  5,315328  3f.  7}^  being  the  amount  of  Remittances  and  Advances  to  other 
Countries,  should  be  deducted  from  this  Account,  the  same  being  included  in  this  Account  as  vdl  ai 
in  AccoantAppendbl.    The  Espeaditore  of  the  Army  wiU  then  be  df.  24,987,368  lUr  8K 
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APPENDIX  (Ly^An  Account  qf  Loans,  Rbmittancis»  and  Abtances,  to  other  Coun* 
tries,  in  the  Year  ended  5tk  Jan.  ISIS. 


IRELAMB. 

Oo  AecouotofLoan      1811 
Ditto        -        -  1818 

On  Acooont  of  Lott«rM8 1811 

SICILY. 

To  complete  the  Sabeidy  granted  1811 
In  part  of  the  Subtidy  granted  1818 

PORTUGAU 

To  oomplete  the  Sum  granted  Ibr  Porto- 

.   gnese  Troops  18il     - 

Ditto  -  -  1812,  including  the  Value 
of  A-rms,  &c.  furoithed  by  the  Board 
of  Ordnance,  amoonting  )U>  ^.  146,550 
4«.  6d.  and  the  Value  of  Stores,  Ice. 
furnished  by  the  Commissary  in  Chief 

To  Complete  the  Sum  granted  1811,  for 
the  Relief  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Por- 
tage          


SPAIN. 

Bstimated  Value  of  AdTances,  under  the 
Direction  of  his  Jdtgesty^s  Minister  at 
Cadiz        ..... 

Valoe  of  Arms  and  Stores  supplied  by  the 
Board  of  Ordnance     .        .        .        . 

Ditto  -  -  Clothing,  &o.  by  the  Commis- 
sary in  Chief  and  Storekeeper  General  • 

Ditto  -  -  ProTisions  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Victualling   .        -        .        -        . 


SWEDEN. 

Amount  of  Bills  drawn  from  Sweden 
Advances  to  the  .^;ents  of  the  Swedish 

GoFemment  in  this  Country 
Value  of  Articles  supplied  by  the  Com- 
missary in  Chief         .        •        .        • 

RUSSIA. 

Value  of  Arms,  See,  supplied  by  the 
Board  of  Ordnance    •        •        •        - 

Ditto  -  -  Bark  supplied  by  the  Commis- 
sary in  Chief     .        -        -        -        - 


EMPEROR  OF  MOROCCO. 

Value  of  Arms  and  Stores  supplied  by  the 
Ordnance  Department       .        .       . 


£.       #.    d. 


800,000    0    0 
800,0QQ    0    0 


161,831  15    8 

2,000,000    0    0 
60,444  14    8 


1,000,000  0    0 

424,494  9  11 

658,740  0    0. 

15,091  6    7J 


178,289  15    5 

100,008    8    0 

88,444    7    0 


885,675    9    9 
568    0    6 


700,000    0    0 

8,078,000    0    0 

116,500    0    0 


400,000    0    0 


2,828,876    9  18 


8,098,325  16    6| 


306,736    4    5 


886,837  10    3 


1,958    8    7 


Total 


£. 


f.    if* 


M88,5QQ    0    0 


♦5,315,528    3   7J 


8,204,088    3    7| 


♦  N.  B.  It  being  the  practice  to  repay  to  the  Oidnance  and  to  other  Departments,  who 
Ibmish  any  Supplies  Ibr  Foreign  Powers,  the  Value  of  those  Supplies  by  Warrants 
upon  the  Paymaster  General ;  the  whole  of  this  Expenditore  is  also  included  in 
the  Account  of  Monies  paid  by  that  Ofllcer,  Appendix  H. ;  and  the  said  Sum  of 
J?.  5,315,528  3r.  7|d!.  must  therefore  be  deducted  therefrom. 

The  Total  Value  of  Arms  and  Stores  supplied  by  the  Onlmmce  DepartoHmt  is 
£  858,678  6«.  9d;  which  Sam  is  deducted  from  Appendis  O.  in  wbidi  theBi- 
penditnre  for  these  Anns^fcc.  if  alio  inclndtd.  ' 
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APPENDIX  (K  1.) — An  Account,  ihewing  Aow  the  Monus  rmainii^  tn  the  Uecnpi  €f  the 
ExcHEauER  an  the  5th  dc^  qf  Jan.  1812,  together  .with  the  Monies  paid  into  the  same 
during  the  Year  ended  the  5th  day  of  Jan.  1813,  have  been  acttudfy  applied  \  so  far  a$ 
relates  to  Miscellaneous  Services. 


■"  ■'  ■ 


SERVICES  AT  HOME.  £>  m.  d. 

To  the  Governon  of  the  Bounty  of  Queen  Anne  for  the  Aagmentatioa  of  the  Mainte- 
nance of  the  Poor  Clergy  18  IS         .........  100,000  6  6 

FordefrayingtbeCbargeoftbeRoyalMiliUry  College  1811,  IS             ...  30.536  0  6 

Ditto        ....        RoyalMilitary  Asylum  1811, 1«            .        ^        .  29,292  7  5 

Ditto        ....        Royal  Naval  Auylum  1812 23,487  710 

Ditto  the  expense  of  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Military  College  at  Satidbortt  181 1,  18  l^JMX^  0  O 

For  caiTyiogODthehoiMin^of  a  newMint  1811             ......  5,079  9  4 

Towards  defrayintr  a  balance  dne  on  aoconnt  of  the  Bills  for  all  the  Fittings,  Fix* 

tures  and  Utensih  provided  for  additional  Works  at  the  new  Mint  1812        «        -  10,000  0  a 

To  complete  the  Expiense  of  Machinery  for  the  new  Mint  1 81 1 ,  12         -        -        -  6,950  7  0 

To  defray  the  Expense  of  making  a  Tunnel  at.  the  new  Mint  1811          ...  2,500  0  0 

Towards  defraying  the  Expense  <J  completing  the  new  Marthalsea  Prison  1810         -  3,500  6  Q 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  Works  at  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  1 8 11     -        -  ^,  100  0  0 
For  defrayint;  the  Expence  of  Works  at  the  Royal  Vault  and  Chapel  House  at 

Windaor  1811 6.000  0  0 

Towards  the  buildiog  of  the  New  Hospital  of  Bethlem  in  St.  George's  Fields  181 1, 12  23,585  0  0 

Towards  defrayinfir  the  Expences  of  the  repair  of  Henry  the  Seventh*s  Chapel  1812  -  4,699  4  4^ 

Towards*  making  Roads  and  building  Bridges  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  1811        -  20,000  6  (S 
For  deft  ay  mg  the  Expence  of  making  an  Inland  Nayigatioo  from  the  Eastern  to  the 

Wf^temSea  1811,  12 70,000  0  0 

For  defrayinsr  the  Charge  of  the  Works  and  Repairs  of  the  Military  Roads  in  North 

Britain  1812 5,894  18  4 

FortbeImprov«mentof  Holyhead  Harbonr  1612          ......  5/)00  #  0 

Towards  defraying  half  the  Charge  of  erecting  a  Bridge  over  the  Edcm.at  CarHlie, 

1812             5,028  10  0 

For  improvements  of  Streeu  and  Places  near  to  Westminster  Hall  1812           •        -  4,436  %  1 

To  pay  Salaries  to  certain  Offieen  of  the  t#d  Houses  of  Parliament  1811,12            •  1,880  0  0 
For  defraying  extraordinary  Expences  incurred  for  Prosecutions,  8fto.  relating  to  fte 

Coin,  1811,  12       ...A 5,500  O  0 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  Law  Charges  1811,  12    .*-.--  25,000  O  0 
For  defraying  the  Expense  of  confining,  mahitaining,  and  employing  Convicts  at 

Home  1812           ...*; 48,967  19  3 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  the  PuWic  Office,  Bow-street  1811,12        -        •        -  1 1.350  16  8 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  the  Superintendence  of  Alieii>i  181 1,  12         -        -        -  9,909  12  0 

For  defraying  Expences  incident  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  1811,12        -        -  4,5 1510  0 

Tobepaid  to  Sheriffb  for  Conviction  oS  Felons  and  OverpaymenU  1811,  12     -        •  12,500  0  0 

FortheBoardof  Agriculture  1812 5,50<j  0  0 

For  defraying  the  extra  Charge  for  Contingeneies  of  the  three  Secretaries  of  State 

1811,12        -. , 9,000  0  0 

For  defraying  the  extra  Charge  for  Messengers  of  Ditto  1811,  12             -        -        -  9,000  0  0 
For  Compensation  to  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  Public  Ex- 
penditure in  certain  Military  Departments  1812        ......  7,734  4  10^ 

Todefray  the  Expense  of  the  National  Vaccine  Establisbment  181  i        ...  3,000  0  0 

Towards  defraying  the  Expenseofthe  Veterinary  College  1811                ...  1,000  0  0 
For  enabling  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  carry  on  the  Trusts  reposed  in 

them  by  Parliament  1812                 7,405^  1^  U 

To  the  same  to  enable  them  to  proceed  in  making  purchases  for  improving  the 

Collection  of  printed  Books  respecting  the  British  Islands,  &c.  181^            -        -  1,000  0  0 

FordefrayingtheChargeof  printing  for  the  House  of  Lords  1811            ...  19,483  i  S 
For  defraying  the  Charge  of  printing  the  6Sd  Volume  of  the  Journals  of  the  House 

of  Commons  1810 3,500  0  0 

For  Ditto    -      1811  ,     .        .        -        63d  Ditto 3,620  12  6 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  printing  Ihe  Votes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  1812    •  2,000  0  0 
For  defraying  the  Charge  of  printing  Bills,  Reports,  and  other  Papers,  by  Order 

ofthe  House  of  Commons  1811 -  16,000  0  0 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  printing  incorred  by  Order  of  the  Commissioners 

on  the  Public  Records  1812 6,9l0  14  9 

Vm  defraying   the  Charge  of  printing  the  43d  44th   and  45th  Volumes  of  the 

Journals  ofthe  House  of  Lprds  1812 4,530  2  7 

For  defraying  the  Expense  of  reprinting  the  Journals  of  the  Houie  of  Commons  1811  6.000  0  0 

For  defraying  the  Charge  of  Stationary  for  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  1811,12  3,6^  15  6 
To  the  Df^ex  o|>tlie  Court  of  Exeheqnor,  for  supplying  Stationary  to  the  Court  and 
Officers,  and  for  keeping  the  Court  in  repair,  and  for  the  usual  and  acoostomed 

Fees  1811, 12 »<i:  1^188  8  0 
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jA\]  V.-mPublic  ExmonrimB,  1815.  [illl 

I^maktoggoodtbeaeftdeDtjof  Un  QrMifc  1811,  for  tlie  Eipeme  <tf  PfOMeutioM 

lehtiiif  totheCoiD  1813 ••  94  18  11 

To  makfi  good  the  defioieiity  of  the  Giant  1810,  for  printiiif  the  69d  Volume  of 

the  Joornals  of  ihe  House  of  CommoiiB  1818  •-•'-.- 

To  Ditto       -        for  priDtiof  Bills,  Reports,  and  other  Papers  1818        •        .        « 
To  Ditto       •        of  erants  1811,  for  reprkitiDf  two  VoluncsJoumalB  1818 
¥)or  the  HeHef  of  Poor  French  Befbgee  Laity  and  Clergy  1818        ^        *        •        . 
Pbr  the  ReKef  of  the  suflferiog  Clergy  and  Laky  of  France,  TosloaeMy  Dutch,  and 

Cdrsicav  Emigrants,  Saint  Domingo  Sufferers,  and  American  Loyalists  181 1,  18  -  - 
Por  the  ProtesUnt  Dissenting  Ministers  in  England  and  Irekmd  1818 
For  small  Cbaritahle  and  other  Allowances  to  the  Poor  of  Saint  Martin  in  the 

FSeld-set  alia,  1811,19  .-*---.,--- 

To  pay  Superannuation  Allowanoe  to  Mr.  Pingo^  formerly  Assistant  Eograver  in 

his  Msjesty's  Mint  1818 ..« 

Ditto  to  Mr.  Royer,  formerly  a  Glerk  in  the  Lottery  Ottee  .        «        .        • 

Ditto  to  Mr.  Planta,  formerly  one  of  the  Paymasters  of  Exoheqoer  Bills 

Ditto  to  two  retired  Clerks  in  the  Audit  OAoe        -        .        « 

To  hii  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  the  Expenses  incurred  hy  him  in  coo- 

aeqnenee  of  the  assumption  of  the  Personal  Enercise  of  the  Royal  Aothority 
For  defiraying  Captain  Maeby's  Allowance  and  TrateHing  Expenses  in  carrying 

intoexecntion  his  Plan  for  faWog  the  lires  of  Shipwrecked  Mariners  1818 
Far  fortknr  remuneration  to  Mr.  Greathead,  Inventor  of  the  Life  Boat  1818 
To  Mr.  Crompton  for  the  invention  of  the  Machine  called  the  Bfnie  1818 
To  the  Trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  twelve  Children  of  the  kte  Right  HononfaMe 

Speaker  Perceval  1818 i^iOOO    0    0 

^or  paying  off  certam  Annbities  after  the  rate  of  <f.  5  per  cent,  per  annvm,  being 

part  of  the  Annuities  granted  by  Acta  37  and  48  Geo.  S,  1818  -        -        -     100,398    8  10 

To  pay  Bills  drawn  for  the  Relief  of  Fftnoh  Emigtanta  resident  in  the  Islands  ef 

Jenteyand  Guernsey  1811,  13 4,954  18    0 

Fbr  the  Salaries  to  the  Officers,  and  Incidental  Expensee  in  preparing  and  drawing 

the  Lotteries  1811  and  1818  .        .        ,        .        ^        .        .        -        -       17,250    0    0 

To  the  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Anditor  of  the  Endnqoer,  for  his  extra 

tronfole  in  preparing  Rxcheqner  Bills  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  48  Geo.  3,  181 1,  18  500    0    0 

For  Salaries  to  the  Officers,  and  Incidental   Expenses  of  the  Commissioners  for 

redneiufc  the  National  Debt  1811,  12        ......-- 

For  Incidental  Expenses  attending  the  Acts  for  the  Redemption  of  the  Land  Tax,  1811 
For  the  Salaries  and  Expences  of  the  Amenean  Commissioners  1811,  18  •  • 
Ts  the  Bank  of  England,  for  management  on  Life  AnnuitfeS  18 18  -        ->        * 

Ditto        •        .        for  discoont  en  pioivptPaymeoflsoto  Loan  .f.  18,000,000  1811 

Ditto on  Loan  ^.6,789,^85, 1818 

Ditto        «        .       for  receiving  Loan  «^.  18,000,000,  1811         .        .        .        - 

Ditto jC.  6,789,685,  1818         -        *        -        - 

Ditto        *        -        discount  on  Lotteries  1811  .».---- 

IDitto        -        -        for  receiving  Ditto        -        -        "        *        •-        • 

T0  r0pUM  to  hii  MajesiyU  Chil  Utt,  the  Sum  uiued  thgrecmtp  M  ike  foUamng 

Servket  i  viz, 

T6  Sit  John  Colpop,  Treasurer  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  in  part  payment  of  the  Fees 

charged  on  the  receipt  of  £.  300,000  granted  by  Parliament  to  be  distributed 

amongst  the  Officers  and  Seamen  who  served  tn  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar        -        -  419    3    0 

To  Edward  Walmisley,  Esq.  for  preparing  the  40th  and  41tt  Volumes  of  the  Jour* 

nals  of  the  House  oif  Lords  to  be  printed,  aud  correcting  the  Press        ...  844  16    6 

to  George  Dickens  and  J(rtin  Church,  Esqrs.  for  Stationary  «eiit  to  New  South  Wales  199  13    5 

Tb  Thomaff  Nicholas  Wiitwer,  Esq.  for  his  trouble  in  examining  East  India  Ac* 

eonnts,for(meyear,to  7th  Sept.  1810  *  486  18    0 

Xn  William  Chinnery,  Esq.  for  Stores  supplied  by  the  Ship  Hindostan  at  New  Sooth 

Wales 173  18  10 

T4  the  Hagifttnites  bf  the  thntnes  Pnlice  Office,  forther  Expenses  rocnrred  In  car* 

rykig  rafo  efiect  a  Plan  for  the  better  security  of  (be  Shipping  hi  the  Port  of  London  #49  19    0 

To  James  Read,  fisq.  to  defray  the  Expenses  of  the  Establishment  of  th«  Horse 

Patrol,  for  the  better  Security  of  the  Public  Roads  leading  to  the  Metropolis, 

three'^nartersof  a  year  to  10th  October  1811 4,640  11    0 

To  Peter  Grant,  Esq.  Secretary  to  Che  CommisskMen  of  Mifitary  lEnqniry,  for  de- 

finding  the  Expenoes  of  the  said  Commisrioners  in  carrying  the  Aiet  Into  eaecution  1,453  14  0 
To  Edward  Walmisley,  Esq.  for  preparing  the  48d  Volume  of  the  Lords  Journals  for 

the  Press    -  •.-.-.......  186  10    6 

Tn  William  Cfahmery,  Esq.  to  pay  Mesnrs.  Onrney*  for  EnpaONI  ott  CooMaitteet  of 

the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Session  18 10  and  1811 848    9.3 

To  John  Whidby,  Esq.  as  a  Compensation  for  his  Services,  and  in  Reimbursement 

of  Eapenses  iacnrred. in snrreyirtg  Ardroasan  Harbour  -       -        -        -  l\B    fi    C 

To  Dr.  Hiomas  Brooke  Clarke,  for    arrabging  the  Returns  of  the  Non-resident 

Clecgy,  for  half  a  yM«  ended  Ml  inly  l»H  ^       ....       -  871  U    0 
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Ta  WfllisM  WatMf^  Eiq.  Bojeaoi  it  Arat  to  the  Boom  tihaOt,  for  hm  ! 

doriogSeiaoalSll  -         l>tt    8    6 

To  Jobo  Clcm—Hoa,  Bm|.  at  Deputy  ffetjeiit  at  Aimm  to  the  IIbmb  of  OfiMnai, 
itot  year*!  Rent  of  a  Home  io  Ben  of  ApartBMati  be  lerignad  at  tke  Baaee  «f 
ComoKiae,  due  MUbmnnier  left  ........  219  14    0 

To  TboiiMf  Telibnl,  Eaq.  ReiabaneoMat  of  FMpumm  iaaiuiaJ  ia  waking  Snr- 

Teyi,  fcc.  f)r  the  Holjbeed  aod  Port  Patiiek  Roade  .....         9,546    511 

ToOeoTfe  Saaoden,  Eeq.  to dieehaffe outitaodiag  DMnadeffMrWoriCidoae  ai  the 

Fleet  and  Kii^t  Bench  Prieoofl  •         t»604  11    ^ 

To  Lord  Walriogham,  for  bit  Serficef  at  Oieifaa  of  the  CianaiiHj»  of  the  Baaee 

of  Peers  doring  Sewion  1811  ......•--         %631     4    6 

To  TboBMf  Brodie,  Eiq.  forming  en  Tndez  to  the  Jboraab  of  the  Honee  of  Peert, 
and  lir  Salariea  paid  by  him,  and  other  JwcideatBl  Eipwwi  fer  oae  year  to 
5tbJaanaryl8ll 1,685    2    0 

To  Edward  Stracey,  Eeq.  for  hit  Serrioet  attending  as  Oooneel  opoa  the  Chairs 

man  oftbeCoomiitlcet  ofiheHooieofPeertdortegtheSeaeioBlSll        -       -         1,58t    9    0 

To  Jobo  France,  Etq.  for  hbanittaace  in  forming  an  Index  to  the  RoOt  of  PtoUaBeat  49  15    O 

To  Tbomat  Jarnet  Bfathiaty  Eeq.  to  enable  him  to  pay  Billa  drawn  on  tbe  farta 

Richard  Comberland,  Etq.  at  Agent  for  Notra  Scotia         .        -        -        -        .  391  11    0 

To  Tbomat  Morton,  Etq.  aad  otheny  (tbe  African  Committee)  to  be  by  tbem  em- 
ployed in  repairing,  maintaining  and  tnpportiag  tbe  Brititb  Forti  and  Settle- 
ments on  the  Coatt  of  Africa  .........       10,000    0    0 

To  William  Chinnery,  Ek|.  to  pay  Billt  drewn  by  tbe  Golleetor  of  the  Oattoms 

^  at  Antigoa,  for  Expenses  attending  tbe  Care  sind  Support  of  a  Cargo  of  cap- 
toied  Negroes 864  18    71 

To  If attbew  Martin,  Etq,  t6waids  carrying  into  effwt  a  plan  for  enqniriog  into 
tbe  state  of  tbe  Mendicity  of  tbe  Metropolis 50000 

To  tbe  RepresentatiTet  of  tbe  Right  Honoarable  Cbarlet  Ftaike  Orerille,  in  Re- 
imborannent  of  Feet  paid  by  tbem  on  the  receipt  of  the  Sum  Toted  by  Pariiamewt, 
for  the  Purtfhate  of  hit  Colleetion  of  Minerals  ......  8M  10    0 

To  Benjamin  Eatton,  Etq.  to  discbarge  Feet  on  pasting  Pablic  Accounts        -        -         8,000    0    0 

For  defraying  Charges  heretofore  paid  oat  of  the  Proceeds  of  Old  Stores        •        -        6,785  15    5 

To  make  good  the  Sam  issued  pumant  to  Addreises       -       -  ...      81^1619   0 

SERVICES  ABROAD. 

To  defray  theCbarge  of  his  M^iesty*s  Foreign  and  other  SeeretSerrioes  1811, 18     -  157,489  16  0 

For  defraying  the  Charge  ofAfncaa  Forte  1813             85,000    0  0 

Towards  reboildiog  tbe  public  Edifices  at  THiddad,  destroyed  by  FSre  181 1    -        -  88,000    0  0 
For  peyiag  Bills  drawn  from  Sicily  for  the  Reltef  of  Touloneee  and  Cortican 

Emigranto,  1811,  18               4,000    O  0 

For  payina  Bills  drawn  on  accomit  of  DntchAllowaacedOAoers  1811             -       -  8.588  13  O 

To  pay  Billt  drawn  from  NewSooth  Wales  1818 48,000    O  0 

Fortbea?ilEstablishmentof Bahamas  1811,  18       , 8,400    0  0 

Bermoda        ...        ^        ...        .  886  17  14 

Dominica                541     08| 

Upper  Canada 7,450    0  0 

KoTa  Scotia  1818 10,500    0  0 

New  Brunswick               ......  5,600    0  0 

Cape  Breton           -       -       •  '     .       •       •        -  8,060    0  0 

Saint  John              8,700    0  O 

Newfoundland 3,500    0  0 

New  South  Wales 13,308  15.0 

Total ^.1,779,089    3    9} 

APP£NDIX  (K*  2.)^Momes  istuedm  Oe  Year  aidid  5tk  Jan.  ISIS,  to  the  East  India 
Compart,  OR  acccmii^the  Loanqf  £.2,500,000  rmted  fir  the  Service  qf  tke  Com- 
patgf  by  ike  Act  52  Geo.  S,  Of.  85 £.  2,498,000    0    O 

jtfem.— Tbe  Sum  of  £.  8,000  was  reeenred  m  pursuance  of  tbe  said  Aot,  for  Paymeat 
to  tbe  Bank  for  reoeiTing  Contributions  to  the  said  l4>an. 

APPENDIX  (K.  $.)'^Mame8  ismedjrom  the  Exchequer  m  the  Yearendmg  the  5tkJm. 
1813.  OROocoioii  ^  the  Commerdtd  Sxi^equer  BiU$^  autkormd  to  beitmed  per  Act 
51  Geo.  3,  cap.  15. 

Issued  in  Payment  of  the  Principal  and  Interest  of  tbe  said  Bills,  aad  for  >.«„««  a,  «is    v 
Eipenses  of  Management J  1,375,141  16    T 
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VI.— PUBUC  FUNDED  DEBT. 


An  Aecotmi  qf  the  Progresi  made  in  the  Redemption  tf  the  PuBtic  Debt  of  Ireland, 
Ftmiie^  m  Gebat  Britain,  aJt  Izi  February  1813. 


OoMolidated     3 
per  d.  Anouit 


Redaced  do.. 


£.      «.    d, 

33,235,125  0  0 
30,068,750  0  0 


GboMUdated     4 

perct  Aonnit 

Do  5  per  cent.  do. 


Kedeemed  by  the 
CommiinoDen. 

Debt  UDredeem- 
•d  lit  Feb.  1813 


5,054,375  0  0 
572,000  0  0 


68,930,250  0  0 10,653,499 
10,653,499  0  0 


58,276,751  0  0 


bjUw 


at  the 
1ft  Feb.  1813. 


£. 

5,148,221 
5,505,278 


ATenge 
Price  of 
stocU 


•f.  1.  d, 
3,250,021  12  5 
3,445,872  17    9 


6,695,894  10    2 


63f 
62} 


62i 


SUMS 

•Biuullr  ippHcable  to  lb«  KedocUoa 

of  the  DEBT. 


Annuity  of  1 
per  ct  on  Ca- 
pitate created 
fince  1797  . 

Diytdend  on 
.1^.10,653,499 
3  per  cerit 


Bank  Long  Ad- 
naities  nhicb 
will  expire  5th 
July  1860 


£»      s,    d, 
698,131  is    8 

319,604  19    4 


1,017,73<^  13    0 


104,085    6    8 


Progresi  made  in  the  Redemption  qfthe  Tm^erial  Debt,  at  1st  February  1815. 


Imperial  3  per  ot 
Annoitiet  


Redeemed  by  the 
Gomminiooert. 


Unredeemed  1st 
Feb.  1813 ... 


7,502,633  6  8 
1,361,974  0  0 


6,140,659  6  8 


1,361,974 


824,328  13    3 


60| 


1  perct  ooCa- 
pita!  created 
by  Loan  1797. 


Dividend    on 
£.  1,361,974 
3    per  cent 
Annnitiee 


Imperial  An- 
nnities  which 
will  expire  Ist 
May  1819 


36,693    0    0 


40,859    4    4 


77,552    4    4 


230,000    0    0 


iVflfrcw  made  in  the  RedempHon  qfthe  Debt  <8f  Portuoai^  at  l$t  February  1815. 


Eednced   3   per 
cent  Annuities. 

Bedeealedbythe 
Gommitsioiiers. 


Unredeemed  1st 
Feb.  1813  ... 


895,522  7  9 
176,674  0  0 


718348  7  9 


176,674 


112,367    6    0 


63* 


Annual  Appro- 
priation  ... 


Dhridend    on 
£.  176,674 
3     per    cent 
Annnities.. 


30,000    0    a 


5,300    4    4 
35,300    4    4 
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Vli;— Ptlttc  FtHOtt)  DiBt,  18 1§. 


tl 


An  Account  qf  the  Public  Funded  Dbbt  qf  Great  Britain,  di  iii  «ame  «<ootf  on  ^Atf 

lj«  qfPebrtiory  1813. 


ror4£  DMT  rmRBDEHlMED. 

At  3  per  cent. 

Bank  of  England,  and  Annnitiet  1786 

South  Seii  Old  and  New  AmiQttie),  1751 

Consolidated  Annuities 

Reduced  Annuities  ..•. 

At  4  per  Cent 

CoosoUdated  Amoities ...••....•.. 

At  5  psnr  Cent. 

Consolidated  Annuities < ^ 

Annuities  1797  and  1802  

Total  Capitals. 

Annual  Interest „ 

Annuities  for  Liyes  or  for  Terms  of  Years ,.... 

Charges  of  Management    

Annuities  fallen  in  or  dead ;  grants  hj  Parliament  and 
Annuities  of  I  per  cent,  on  part  of  Capitals  created 
since  5th  January  1793...,, 

Total  Charge  for  I>bbt  payable  la  Obiat  BaiTAm   


f*    d* 


13,686,800    0    0 
16,135,684  13  114 
347,841,115    6     6| 
103,323^05  18    8 


66,115»296    2    t 


92,632,254  13     7* 
1,622,994  14     9 


«.  a. 


21,755,987  10  4 

1,540,257  19  U 

238,952  15  0\ 

14,258,207    6  7 


640.347,651     9    8| 


37,793,405  11     1 


VIL— UNFUNDED  DEBT. 

An  Account  qf  the  Unfunded  Debt  and  Demands  Outstandin©  on  the  5ih  Day  qf 

January  1813. 


ElCHEQUBt. 

Exchequer  Bills  provided  for    .. 
Do unprovided  for.. 


TatASVRT. 

Miscellaneous  Services 

WarranU  for  Army  Services.. 
Treasury  Bills    


Army  , 

Barracks 

Ordnance    

Navy    

Ovil  List  Advances.. 


Vol.  XXVL-i*/3pakfir. 


Amount  Outstanding. 


25,406,400    0    0 
20,000,000    0    0 


414,532  14  11} 
313,895  18     5 
1,245,609    0    0 


45,406,400    0    0 


1,974,037  13    4i 

1,507.580  12    5 

246,213    3    a 

900,360     8  10 

7,748,872    9     1 

55,232     1     5i 


57,838,696     8  10 


HI 
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PARL.  ACCOUNTS.— Geeat  Beitain. 
VIIL— DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 


[W 


An  Account  ahewing  how  the  Monies,  given  for  the  Sebvicb  qf  the  Year  1812,  hroc  been 
dispoiedqf:  tofaroirelatatoGviB/LT  Britain. 


SERVICES. 

Nary 

Ordnance  

Forces    .• 

Vote  of  Credit  ....^ 

Ditto  for  Portugal 

Ditto  Sicily   

For  the  purchase  of  Quarries,  and  to  carry 
on  the  Works  in  Plymouth  Sound,  in 
order  to  form  a  Breakwater 

To  make  good  the  like  Sum  which  has  been 
issued  by  his  Majesty's  Orders,  pursuant 
to  Addresses  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  which  has  not  been  made  good  by 
Parliament    

Civil  Establishments ..« 

To  make  good  Sums,  which  hate  been 
issued  at  the  Receipt  of  the  Fzchequer 
out  of  his  M^esty's  Civil  list  Reve* 
nues 

Servicei  paid  without  Fee  or  Deduction, 


SUMS  Voted  or  Gnotfed. 


X.  t.     d. 

19,702,399  2  3 

4304,931  1  10 

21.796,293  15  10 

3,000,000  0  0 

2,000.000  0  0 

400,QP0  0  0 


80,000  0  0 


24,853  16  0 
2,469.446  13  9i 


76,813  1  \\ 
8  0| 


3,174.954 


£,        u  d, 

1B.880.4S8  14  I 

4.090.000  0  0 

21.796,293  15  10 

3,000.000  0  0 

2>000,000  0  0 

400,000  0  0 


24.853  16  0 
2,326,602  17  3J 


76,813 
3.099.106 


7  4 


KOBatMtobe  raid. 


821,970    8     9 
714^1     I  10 


80,000    •    O 


142,843  16    6i 


75.848     I     0 


57329,691  18  10^  55,694.098  11     4i     1,835,593    7    Gj 


Payments  for  other  Services;  not  being  part  of  tbe  Supplies  granted  for  the  Services 
of  the  Year £.  475,386    5 


H 


Ways  and  Means  for  anawering  the  foregoing  Services. 

Duties  on  Malt,  Sugar,  Tobacco  andSno£^and  on  Peniions,  Offices,  &c.  con- 
tinued   , 3,000,000  0  0 

Estimated  Surplus  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  to  5th  April  1813 3,600,000  0  O 

WarTaxes 20,400,000  0  0 

Estimated  Profits  of  Lotteries ». 230,000  0  0 

lioanper  Act52Geo.  3.  cap.  24... 6,789,625  0  0 

Ditto  per  Act  52  Geo.  3.  cap.  85,  part  of  .f.  22,500,000,  the  remainder  4^.  4,350,000, 

being  for  the  Service  of  Ireland,  and  X.  2.500,000,  for  the  East  India  Company    15,650,000  0  0 

Monies  arisen  from  the  Sale  of  Old  Naval  and  Victualling  Stores  441,218  0  0 

War  Taxes,  1811,  being  part  of  the  anxmnt  of  Exchequer  Bills  charged  on  tbe  Aids 

of  that  Year,  subscribed  to  be  funded  pursuant  to  Act  52  Geo.  3,  cap.  14  2,209,626  0  0 

Exchequer  Bills  on  Vote  of  Credit 3,000^000  0  0 

Repayment  by  East  India  Company,  in  part  of  df.  1,500,600,  issued  for  their  Rolief 

by  virtifeoftbeAct53Geo.3.  c^p.  114 88,000  0  0 

55.408,469  0  0 

Total  Sum  granted,  as  per  preceding  Account 57,529,691  18  10^ 

Paid  for  Services  not  voted  as  per  ditto v • 475,386  5  9| 

58,005,078  4  1^ 

Amountof  Ways  and  Means,  as  above • 55,408,469  0  0* 

Deficiency  of  Ways  and  Means...... 2,596,609  4  1| 

Note.'— When  the  Proportion  of  Ireland's  contribution  of  2-17th8  to  the 
General  Expenditure  of  the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  ascertained,  it 
will  be  applied  in  Aid  of  this  Deficiency. 
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L-^PuBUc  Income,  (Ibeland)  1813. 


Vir 


I.— PUBLIC  INCOME  OF  IRELAND  : 

FOB  THE   YEAR   ENDING   FIFTH   JANUARY,    18 13, 


An  Account  qfthe  Ordinary  Revenues  and  Extraordinary  Resovkces  consiUtuing  the 

Public  Income  qf  Ireland. 


BEAM  OF  SEVEMUE. 


Ortrinarp  Stenenue^. 

CUSTOMS  

EXCISE    

STAMPS  

POST  OFFICE    

PouHDAOB  Fees 

.Pblls  Fbei 

Casualties   

Total  Ordinary  Rerenae 

^Ejttraodiiiiarp  Oe^ottm^. 

Frooi  the  CommiisioDers  of  the  Navy  in 
Great  Britaio,  on  accoaot  of  Advances 
made  by  several  Collectors  in  Ireland, 
for  Seamen's  ^ages 

From  the  Paymaster  General  of  Great 
Britain,  on  apcoant  of  Advances  made  by 
several  Collectors  in  Ireland,  for  Half- 
pay  to  reduced  Officers,  Pensions  to 
Officers  Widows,  &c.  on  the  British 
Establisbroent 

Ftom  Great  BriUin,  being  one-third  of  the 
-Profit  on  the  Lotteries  for  1811 

From  several  County  Treasurers,  per  the 
Receiver  General,  on  account  of  Ad- 
vances made  by  the  Treasury  for  im- 
proving Post  Roads  in  Ireland.... 

From  several  County  Treasurers,  per  the 
Receiver  General,  on  account  of  Ad- 
vances for  building  Gaols    

From  Great  Britain  to  complete 
^.4^00,000  British,  for  the  Public 
Service  la  Ireland,  pursuant  to  51  Geo. 
3,  ch.  49  ^ 

Other  lilonies  paid  to  the  Public 

Total  Independent  of  the  Loans 

IX>ANS  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  in  the 
Year  ended  5th  January  1813 

Total  including  Loans 

Appropriated  DutUsfor  Local  Objects, 

Linen  Manufacture 

Improvement  of  Dublin 

Repairs  of  the  Rojral  Exchange  and  Com- 

mercial  Buildings.. *...... 

lagan  Navigation. -......, 

Inns  of  Court   ...., 

light  Houses.. • 

Total  Duties  for  local  Objecto 

CRAND  tOTAL. „. 


CROSS  RECEIPT  I 


Tout  Receipt  to  be 
tccouoted  for. 


<£.   #. 

2.898,565 

3,242,357 

910,342 

238,879  10 

25,606  11 

5,121 

6,047 


#.  a, 

9  Of 
18  0| 
14  10| 

10  9 

11  2i 
5   lOj 

12  7| 


7,326,921  3  4| 

65,279  18  m 

3,420  19  ^ 
126,208  6  8 

95,125  13  2} 
2,433  7  1 


2,094,646  19  2 
7,318  18  2^ 


9,651,355  4  10 
4,196,490  13  111 


13,847,845  18  9| 


263  1  0 

12,514  9  9 

2,621  15  2 

5,274  17  5J 

1,993  6  8 

36,689  17  8J 


59,357  7  8| 


13,907,203  6    6 


Drawbacks,  Ditcoonti, 

Charge*  of  Management, 

&c.  paid  out  of  the  CroM 

Refeooei. 


<£.  i.     d. 

497,005  143 
407,936 
60,105 
122,282    5    6^ 


9,    a. 

143    04 
17     Ol 


1,087,330    4    8j 


1,087,330    4    ^ 


1^087,330    4    8i 


3,262  12    2 


3,262  12    2 


1,090,592  16  lOf 

Di 


NET  prodik:c 

applicable  to  National 

Objects,  andtbePajrmentt 

into  the  Exchequer, 


£.  s.    d. 

2,401,559  15  11  j 
2,834,421 
850,237 

116,597  5  3 

25,606  II  2i 

5,121  5  10 

6,047  12  7| 


6,239,590  17  7f 

65,279  U  11} 

3,420  19  2i 

126,208    6  8 

25,125  13  ^ 

2,433    7  1 


2,094,646  19    ^  . 
7,318  18    2i 


8,564,025    0     ij> 
4,196,490  13  11} 


12,760,515  14    Of 


263    1  0 

12,514    9  9 

2,621   15  2 

2,012    5  3i 

1,993     C  8 

36,689  17  8{ 


56,094  15     6i 


^,   12,816410    9    1A 
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IV.^TaABB  iUID  NATteATfOlTj   1^13. 

IIL— ARREARS  AND  BALANCES. 


[Iviic 


£.       t.  d. 

Balances  dae  cm  the  5th  ofJan.  18 13,  fh>m  deceased  and  dismissed  a>Uector8  of  Catto         17,029  19  0^ 

Ditto Ditto f "'. Eicisc  13T,639  13  3f 

Ditto Ditto »  Hearth  Money  CoUeclon  65,64i4  16  10 


IV.— TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION. 


Value  of  all  Imports  inio,  and  qf  all  ^Exports  /row,  Ubl^d,  for  Three    Years, 
ending  ihe  5th  qf  January,  1-&13. 


Year  ended  Sth  January  1811  , 

^ 1812  , 

^ 1813. 


OFFICIAL  VALVE  OT 
IMPOim. 

£. 

6.564v578 
7,231,603 
8,820,359 

s. 

3 
15 
16 

d. 

.SI 

1 

OFFICIAL  VALUE  of 


IrMi  Produce  aad  Fereigs  and  Colonial 

Manufaciuret  Lzportcd.     Merchandise  Exported. 


£.        *.  d. 

5.471,012  15  Oi 

5,8  53,996     9  7* 

6,463,744  13  -l| 


£.        t.    d. 

627,472  16  lOj 
236,415  4  9| 
404,424  11  lOJ 


Note — The  real  Value  of  Irish  Produce  and  Manofactures  Exported  m  the  Year  ended 

the  3th  of  Jan.  1813,  computed  at  the  average  Prices  Current,  amounted  to  £,  13,809,951  9  2| 


Number  qf  Vessels,  wUh  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  that  xvere  Built  and  Registered  in 
the  several  Pons  qf  Ireland,  ybr  three  Years. 


Year  ending  5th  January  1811 

1812 

1813 


1,331 
1,655 
1,952 


Number  qf  Vessels,  with  the  Amount  qf  their  Tonnage,  and' Number  of  Men  and  Boys 
usually  employed  m  navigating  the  same,  which  belonged  to  the  several  Ports. of  Ireland 
on  the  30th  tieptember^  1812. 


1,111 


57,103 


5,320 


Number  of  Vessels  with  the  Amount  of  their  Tonnage,  ifc.  that  entered  Inwariw  and 
cleared  Outwards,  in.  the  several  Ports  of  Ikelahd,  from,  or  to,  ait  Parts  qf  the 
World,  in  the  three  Years,  ending  5th  January  1813. 


IKW'ASnS. 

^                 IMISU. 

1             BsmsH.              1 

FOREIGN.             ^ 

Years  ending  5th  January, 
.., „...  1811 

SHIPS. 

TONS. 

MEN. 

j  SHIPS. 

TONS. 

MEN. 

SHIPS. 

660 
644 
405 

TONS. 

MEN. 

1,982 
1,956 
2,229 

130,991 
133,748 
152,355 

8,985 

9,i25 

10,39b 

7,514 
,7,404 
;9,022 

673,540 
686,255 
830,473 

38,536 
39.504 
47,809 

119,188 
129.994 
79,30-; 

6,643 

1812  

6,673 

1813  

4,255 

Years  ending  5th  January, 
, 1811  - 

OUTWAKDS. 

I,84l|l25,389t   8.650 

6,931  627,012 

35,595  1  639 
36,051      623 
45,437  1  421 

117,414 
126,588 
85,505 

6,312 

1812 „ 

1,853  129,031     8,651 
2,103ll5l,141  10,042 

6.865  642,767 
8.465,792,829 

6.265 

1813  

4,368 
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PAHL.  ACCOUNTS.-.IRBIAKO. 


[Ix 


v.— PUBLIC  EXPENDITURE. 


I.  For  Interest  ob  the  Faoded  Debt  of 
Ireland ,  including  Annuitiet  for 
Lives  and  Terms  of  Yeai^;  also 
£,  1  pfr  Cent,  for  the  Reduction 
of  rhe  Capital,  created  by  Loans, 

iin.e  1797  (A.)   

For  Charjfe  of  Management  thereon 

There  was  also  applied  towards  the 

Reduciion  of  the  National  Debt  ... 


Whereof  was  applied  towards  the 
Reduction  of  the  National  Debt... 


Total  on  account  of  Interest 

Ditto,  for  Charge  of  Management  ... 

Ditt  ,  on  account  of  the  Reduction 

of  the  National  Debt  


II.  For  Ipterest  on  Exchequer  Bills  (B.) 

III.  Issues  for  the  separate  Service  of 
Ireland  (C) 


IV.  Issues  from  Appropriated  Funds  for 
Local  Purposes  (D.) 


rCivil  List 

V.  <Pen8ions 

(  Other  Permanent  Charges  (E.)  ... 

VL  Payments  in  Anticipation  of  Ex- 
-  chequer  Receipt;  (F.  1  &  2.)  viz. 

Bounties  from  Customs  

Bounties  from  Excise ».. 


Militia  and  Deserters  Warrants.. 
VII.  Ordnance  (G.) 


VIII.  Army.— Ordinary  Service;  (H.) 
viz. 

Regulars,  Militia,  and  Volunteer 
Corps,  &c 

Commissariat  Establishment 

Barracks....* 

Staff  Officers  and  Officers  of  Gar- 
risons   ,,„ 

Half  Pay,  Supernumerary,  and  re- 
tired Officers  ^ 

Officers  Widows 

Koyal  Hospital,  Kilmainbam 

Public  Officers,  their  Deputies^ 
Clerks,  and  Contingent  Expences 

Superannuated  Officers  ....» 


Extraordinary  Services 


IX*  Miscellaneous  Service  (I.) 
Lartly,  Vote  of  Credit  (K.) 


d. 


4,547,614    7    6 


67,649    1     0 


4,615,263    8     6 
1,560,316  13    9) 


3,054,946  15     3J 
23,504  18     0| 

1,560,316  13    2^ 


26,013  19  10 
26,911   13    4 


£, 


23,504  18    Of 


143,049    3    0} 

86,237     1     14 

245,014  13    6} 


52,925  13    2 
90,157     7     8§ 


2,201,426  12  11 

812,583     2  8} 

431,952     1  3i 

86,895  17  8J 

26,804  14  Ij 

6,362    5  11 

80,313    7  \\ 


14,622  12 
4,865     1  1 


3,065,325  15    0} 
143,553  14    6| 


4,638,768    6    64 
96,196    5    9 


3,143,286    5    4 
53,290    5    S 

474,300  17    8} 


143,083    0  10{ 
514,547    6  a 


3,208,879    9    7* 

470,398    3    al 

33,531     9     ij 


12,776,281     4    S{ 
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v.— Public  Expenditure^  181S« 


[Ixu 


(A.  1.) — Monies  paid  out  qf  the  Receipt  qf  the  Exchequer,  in  the  Year  ending  the  5th  Jan. 
l$\S,  towards  drfraying  the  Charge  of  the  Public  Funded  Debt  qf  Ireland. 


Interest  and  Aoaultic* 

for  Lives  and  Tennt 

of  Yean,  &c 

Chaiieof 

Intereit.  &c  ou  the  PuUic  Fonded  Debt  of  Ireland    

X.          S.     d. 
4,547,614    7    6 
83,504  18    0| 

23,504  18    0} 

Annunl  Imiia  fnr  thft  "RiHlufiinn  of  the  Natknal  T>ebt............ 

4,571,119    5    6i 
67,649    1     0 

4,638,768    6    6^ 

(A.  2.) — Total  Amount  qf  the  Sums  actually  received  by  the  Commisiionersfor  the  Reduction 
qf  the  National  Debt,  in  the  Year  ending  5th  Jan,  1813. 


In  Great  Britain. 

lalreUnd. 

Amioal  Iitae   ••••••»••••••••  •• «  ••■••••••••••i*»**««»«*.. *•••••••.. 

£.        t.    d. 
714,839    6    6 

£.          t.     d. 

67.649     1     0 

54,042  13    8 

221,413    4    7 

Kxpired  AoDoitiet 

Appropriation  of  «£.  1  per  Ceot  per  Anoam  on  Loans  since  1797 

714,839    6    6 
307,350    3     94 

343,104  19    3 
194,822     3     8 

1,022,389  10    34 
537,927     2  11 

^537,927     9  11 

1.560,316  13     2} 

(&) — Intercit  on  Exchequer  Bills,  with  the  Payments  made  in  the  Year  from  the  5th 
Jan.  1812  to  the  5th  Jan,  1813. 


There  remained  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills  onclaimed  on  the  5th  January  1818  ... 

Charge  for  Interest  at  .^  5  per  Cent. 
On  £,  114,062  10    0  from  25th  Sept.  1811  to  25th  Sept  1818 

0  froin30thDo. ...  Do.  to3UthDo. 

0  from  85th  Do.  ...  Do.  to  85th  Do. 

4  from  30th  Do.  ...  Do.  to  30th  Do.  (when  paid  off)    

0  from  84th  Dec  1811  to  24th  Dec  1812  (when  paid  off)  ... 

0  from  85th  March  1818,  to  25th  September  following 

8  from  18th  Julj...  Do.  to  25th  December  following. , 


On  ^.216,000  0 
On  .£.893,750  0 
On  ^.216,666  13 
On  jf.  1,000,000  0 
On  £.  150,000  0 
On    £.  15,461     8 


Deduct  Interest  nnclahned  on  the  5th  January  1813 

Total  Payments  for  Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  in  the  Year  to  5th  January  1813... 


£.       t,    rf. 
13    2  11 


5,703  2    6 

10,800  0    0 

14.687  10 

10,833  6 

50,000  0 

3,750  0 

422  6 


96,209     8    8 
13     2  11 


96,196    5     9 


(C.) — Payments  made  in  the  Year  ending  the  5ih  qf  January  1813,  Jbr  the  separate  Service 

of  Ireland. 


For  improving  Post  Roads 

For  Balance  due  the  Bank  of  Ireland  on  £,  200,000  advanced  for  Relief  of  Com- 
mercial Credit  

Od  account  of  the  Balance  due  by  Ireland,  on  joint  Expenditure  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  5th  January  1818    ^ 

Lottery  Prizes   ..v 

Principal  of  Exchequer  Bills ; 

Discount  00  prompt  pnynMiit  of  lAwn  Deposites,  ^c«  .•« 


£.  t.  d. 

76,961  4  10 

18,461  8  8 

1,794,899  0  0 

78  0  0 

1,816.666  13  4 

36,826  5  0 


3,143,286    5     4 
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from  tki  FuNds  nppMptiiOtd  Jbr  Loctd  A»)k)iel  (n  IftELAUb^  Jrom 
the  5th  Jan.  IB12,  io  the  M  Jom.  1815. 


Liwn  Manufiuture    

Ligan  NavigaUoo • 

Improviog  Diibit* 

King*8  Inns    

Royal  Exchange  and  Comtteroial  Binkfiiigs 
light  UouieDutJei 


£. 

/. 

d. 

349 

16 

7 

1,900 

0 

0 

11,477 

0 

0 

9S5 

16 

9 

2,030 

0 

0 

36,547 

11 

10 

53.290 

5 

2 

(£.)— PoymeiUt  ^  the  Yemr  to  the  5ih  Jmu&fy  1813,  tmdbr  the  Several  Headt  qf^Cwii 
Last,  Pensions,  and  other  permanent  Charges. 


AnrearoD  Civil  Litton  5(h  January  1812 

Charge  for  one  year  to  the  25th  December  1812 

Deduct  Arrear  on  5th  Janoary  1813 

Intted  for  Che  Civil  List,  in  one  year,  to  the  5tb  of  Jan.  1813... 

Peniions  » 

Olfter  Permanent  Cftarges,  viz. 

Pablic  Infirmaries 

Public  Coal  Yards    

Army  Baggage 

PoKce  Establishment   

Inspector  General  of  Prisons 

Transportation  of  Felons 

Foes  on  auditing  Treasury  Accounts 

Imprest  OiBoe 

Secret  Service  in  detecting  treasonable  Conspiracies    

Annuities  and  Compensation  Allowances 

Jodfes  additional  Salaries,  &c 

Conunisaien  of  Inquiry  ....« 

Boafd  of  Education 

Lord  Lieutenant's  additional  Salary  lor  one  Year  to  25th 
Deceeaber  1812  (with  ^.5,252  I5s.  lltf.  the  amount  un- 
appropriated on  the  Civil  List,  from  244h  Jihm  1811  to  34th 
JwielW2)  .„.^ ; 


£.       t. 

if. 

£.        u 

4. 

32,951  1 

8 

145,000  0 

0 

177,951  1 

8 

34,901  18 

n 

;  143,049  3 

. 

0| 

- 

86,237  1 

U 

3,550  0 

0 

2,380  12 

4i 

17,141  18 

\ 

15,203  5 

6: 

34,382  14 

11 

10,958  15 

'4 

1.065  19 

8,375  10 

8 

9.278  7 

0 

97,359  14 

^ 

38,770  10 

7 

1,500  0 

0 

300  0 

0 

4,74^  4 

1 

245.014  15 

« 

474  500  17 

H 

(F.  I  ,)•— Amount  qf  B^hjnties  paid  out  of  the  Public  Jievemte  qf  Customs  m  the  Year  ending 
the  5th  of  Jan,  1813,  being  Payments  in  the  nature  of  Anticipation  qf  Exchequer  Receipts, 


On  Coarse  Linen  and  Canvas  exportod «...*..* «, 

Irish  cured  Fish  exported , 

Beef  and  Pork  exported * 

Irish  refined  Sugars  exported  

Bark  imported  

Pishing  Vessels , 

Irish  Coals  brought  Coastways  to  Dublin    ». 


£.        s,  A 

12,510  10  5 

149  12  5 

l,44t    6  10 

280     1  3 

95    9  4 

3,5t5  19  8 

10    0  0 


26,013  19  10 
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v.— PUBLfC  EXFBNDITURE,  )813« 
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(F.  2.)'^Amoitni  of  Payments  out  qftht  Revenue  qf  Excise/or  Bounties,  Militia,  Abmt, 
^Resbr^b,  Dbsbrtbus'  Warrants,  Sfc.  in  the  Year  ending  the  5th  qf  January  1813, 
being  Payments  in  the  nature  qf  Amicipaiion  of  Exchequer  Htct^te, 


Bounties  to  Spirit  Retailers  on  tbe  Sale  of  Malt  Liquors 
Payments  for  Miltt ia        ..-••- 

Arm  J  of  Reserve  -        .        -        . 

Deserters'  Warrants      .... 

Fortifications        ..... 


X.        s.  d. 

26,911   13  4 

87,569    4  8 

912    4  6i 

818    0  0 

857  18  6 


117,069     I     Of 


(fi.)-^  Monks  paid  to  the  OJke  qf  Ohdnancb  in  the  Year  to  the  5th  qf  January  1813. 


For  the  Charge  of  the  Office  of  Ordnance  ...... 

On  account  of  Pay  of  retired  Officers  of  the  late  Irish  Artillery,  and  Pensions  to 

Widows  of  deceased  Officers  of  the  same         ...... 

Superannuated  and  retired  Allowances  to  Persons  late  belonging  to  the  Office  of 

Ordoance  in  Ireland     .....••... 


498,909  14    8 

13,282    8    4 

3,054  17  U 


514,547    e  n 


(H.) — Monies  paid  on  Account  qf  His  Mqfetiy's  Forces  m  Ireland,  in  the  Year  ending 

the  5th  January  1813. 


Regiments  of  the  Line  and  Foreign  Corps 

Militia 

Volunteer  Corps  .... 

MiliUry  Hospitals  .... 
Koyal  Military  Infirmary  •  .  . 
Officiating  and  retired  Chaplains 


\ 


£.        t. 

•     806,240  14 

1,147,468  15 

223,945     7 

18,084  15 

4,552  17 

1,134    2 


d. 

H 

^7* 
34 

1 

5 


Omimtssariat  Establiahment  ..... 

Barracks  ......... 

Staff  Officers  and  Officers  of  Garrisons       .... 

Half  Pay  Sopemumerary  and  retired  Officers     ... 

Officers  Widows  -        . 

Royal  Hospital,  Kilmainham  ..... 

Public  Officers,  their  Deputies,  Clerks>  and  contingent  Expenses 
Superannuated  Officers  ^        .        .        .        •        . 


Extraoidinary  Ssrrios 


s.    d. 


2,201,426  12 

212.583  2 

431,952 

86,895 

26,804 

6,362  5  11 

80,313  7     1 

14,622  12    8 

4,365  1  10 


'4 


17     sl 
14     l| 


3,065.325  15     OJ 
143,553  14    6| 


3,208,879     9    7§ 


(Ly-^Payments  in  the  Year  ending  the  5th  January  1813,^  Miscellaneous  Services, 


Public  Officers  for  sereral  derrices 
Public  HuspiUls  and  Schools     • 
Miscellaneous  SerTices     • 
Public  Boards  ... 

Inland  Navigations 
Board  of  First  Fruits 


JS.  s.  d. 

1,200  0  0 

173,089  0  0 

164,046  6  1 

112.765  0  0 

13,402  1  «J 

5,895  16  5 


470,398     3    8| 


{Ks)^Paymentsflrom  the  Vote  of  Credit  tfi  the  Year  ending  5tk  Jan.  1813. 


Amount  of  Payments  from  the  Vote  of  Credit 


•^.33,531     9     J^ 


Vql.  XXyi.^Jppendix. 


[O 
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VL— PUBLIC  FUNDED  DEBT. 


Public  Funded  Debt  <2^  Ireland  as  the  same  stood  on  the  5th  qf  January  1813. 


lumt  raised      ....-•... 

Payablb  in  Dublin  : 
jE,  3  1 0#.  per  Cent  p^r  Annum  -        -        -    ^    - 

X.  4  per  Cent,  per  Anuam  -        •        •        -    *    • 

J£»  b  per  Cent,  per  ^nnum         ...... 

Payable  in  Lonoom: 
•f .  5  per  Cent,  per  Annum  -        -        -        .        . 

JS.  3  per  Cent.  ConBolidated  Annuttiei  «        .        .        . 

JS.  3  per  Cent  Reduced  Annuities       .        .        •        •         . 
.  JS,  4  per  Cent.  Consolidated  Annuities  •        .        .        . 

JS.  5  per  Cent.  Consolidated,  New  Annuities  •        .        - 

Annual  Chabgb. 
Annual  Inteiest         ......... 

Annuities  on  lifes  or  Terma  of  Veart  -        -        -        •        • 
Pursuant  to  Act  37  Geo.  3.  for  Redemption  of  Debt  then 

existing  ......... 

By  Acts  providing  1  per  Cent,  for  Redemption  of  Debts  created 

since  1797     ...i...... 


Total  of  Annual  Ezpeoces 


'  Brltiah  Coimicr. 


j€»         s,     d. 
73,415,700  S  II 


1,900,000  0  0 

33,«35,125  0  0 

30,068,750  0  0 

5,054,375  0  0 

572,000  0  0 


3,523,019  6  8 

179,781  18  10 

121,691  14  8 

978,675  8  5 


4,826,054  10  11 


trttk  Carreacy. 


«.    d. 


12,680,972  17    I 

227,600    0    0 

19,195,648  11    3 


j2,058,333  6 
36,004,718  15 
32,574.479     3 

5,475,579  18 
619,666  13 


Total  Principal 
102,836,992     5    0 


An  Account  of  the  Progress  made  in  the  Reduction  of  the  PubliCvFundsd  Debt  qf  Iti* 
LAND^  to  the  5th  qf  January  1813. 


Stock  Redeemed  by  Sinking  Fond. 

TdU»  Suom  Paid. 

£.        t.    d. 
5,345,055  IS    6 

£.        t.    d. 

4,242^28  19     3 

Sums  Annually  applicable  in  Ireland  to  the  Reduction  qfthe  National  Debt. 


Annual  Income  of  each  Loan. 


Annual  Interest  on  Stock  Redeemed. 


£.        t.    </. 
343,653  17    5 


£.        s.    d. 
214,436     9    2 


At  the  Establithmeot  of  the  Sinking  Fond,  £,  100,000  per  Annum  was  granted  for  the  then  eziatiqf 
Debt,— ^.  32,350  19#.  of  which  was  appropriated  to  the  Reduction  of  Money  borrowed  for  Ireland  by 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  1797;  and  ^.67,649  U.  with  ^.  54,042  13  8dL  per 
Annum  expired  Annuities,  which  fell  In  afterwards,  to  Remainder  of  the  Debt  due  by  Ireland,  prior  to 
the  year  1797,  without  any  references  to  the  Amount 

The  Money  borrowed  for  Ireland  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  not  included  in  the  above 
Statement,  being  settled  for  in  England  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  of  Ireland,  and  can  only  bs 
procured  from  the  Comminionen  for  reducing  the  National  Debt  of  England. 
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VIL— UNFUNDED  DEBT. 


4n  Account  qf  the  Unfunded  Debt  of  Ireland^  and  Demands  Outstanding  on  ih$ 

5th  Day  qf  January  1813. 


LoAV  Dbbbntueis: 
Ketidue  of  Debentures  bearing  4  per  Cent  Interat  to  the 

Year  1788,  prorided  for  bj  the  S7  and  98  Geo.  3»  bat 

unclaimed  by  the  Proprietors ;  ▼». 

OldLoan 

Loan  by  Lottery  1780       •        -        -        .        • 

Loan  by  Lottery; 781 

EXCBBQUBR   BiLU: 

Outstanding  Exchequer  Bills,  provided  fur  by  several  Acts 

of  Parliament,  but  not  claimeid  by  the  Proprietors,  viz. 
Payable  24  Jone  1783 


34  June  1790 

24  June  1791 
94  June  1801 

25  March  1803 


Exchequer  Bills,  not  in  course  of  payment : 
Issued  pursuant  to  49  Geo.  3,  c.  78.  payable  93  March  1813 

50  Geo.  3»  c'lOl.  payable95  March  1813 
31  Geo.  3,  c.  22.  payable  25  March  1815 

51  Geo.  3,  c.  35,  payable  12  July  1813  • 

52  Geo.  3,  c.  70.  payable 25  Match  1816 
52  Geo.  3,  c.  90.  payable  24.  June  1814 
52  Geo.  3,  c.  113.  payable  24  June  1814 


114,0€9  10 
916,000  0 
293,750  0 
18.461  9 
150,000  0 
500,000 


1,216,660  13 


LOTTBRY   PaiZBS. 

Outstanding  Lottery  Prizes  of  the  several  Lotteries  from  1782  to  1801 

Total 

(a)  Provision  has  been  made  for  these  Sums  by  several  Acts  of  Parliament. 

(b)  To  be  provided  iof. 


£. 


#.    d. 


(a)  2,^225    0    0 


(a)  908    6    • 


(b)  2,508,940    5    • 
(a)  95,927    0    0 


9,537,400  12    9 


VIII.— DISPOSITION  OF  GRANTS. 

An  Account  shewing  how  the  Monies,  granted  for  the  Sbrvicb  qf  the  Year  1812,  haipc  been 
disposed  qf,  so  far  as  relates  to  Ireland  ;  stattd  in  Irish  Currency, 


SERVICE. 

Forces         •        .        •        .        . 
Ordnance     -        -        •        - 
Public  Offiaers  for  several  Servioei 
Miscellaneous  Services  - 
Public  Baards       •        •        •        . 
Public  Hospitals  and  Schools 


SUMSCruleS. 

3,660)001 

10 

d. 
9 

514,547 

0  u 

1,200 

0 

0 

171,963  17 

8 

112,765 

,  0 

0 

175,109 

0 

0 

4,633.566 

9 

4 

£,  t.  d, 

3,208,879  9  7J 

-514,547  0  11 

1,200  0  0 

164,046  6  1 

119,765  0  0 

173,109  0  0 


4,174,526  16    7^ 


X.        J.    d. 

451,129     1     H 


7,917  11     7 


459,039  12    8^ 


END  OF  THE  FINANCE  ACCOUNTS  FOR  1813. 
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PAItL.  ACCODNTBL— Bank  Nofit  aiid  TbnMt. 
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AmmaU  of  Bank  Noie$  in  ctrculatum,  en  the  Itk  and  \2tk  of  each  Month  ;  from  May  to 
yovcmber,  1S12;  both  inchuive  :  Distinguuhing  the  Bank  to$t  BUU;  and  distingituk' 
ing  the  Amount  ofNoteB  under  the  value  ef  Fwe  Pounds. 


•mi  a^ai4i. 

BMkrMtMDfc 

!  -sL-r 

1812. 

Mar           7    

£, 
14,918.890 
14,859,430 
14.0f5>i0 
14.775,340 
13,624,690 
14,927,720 
15,380.800 
15.100,320 
14.548,660 
14.308.660 
13,905.650 
13,919.080 
14,471,490 
14.952,820 
14,028,460 

£, 

1,340.490 

1,054.700 

975,670 

975,080 

891,070 

1,054.800 
1,071.690 
990,960 
986.000 
1,004,930 
1,090,960 
1.056.670 
1.047.070 
1,003,690 

£, 
7,4e7,55«l 
7,447,090 
7,381,970 

12    

Jqm            7      

12    

Mj            7     •.... 

12     

7,396,280 
7,624,430 
7,716,490 

August        7     

12    « 

12     

7,672,680 
7,598,390^ 
7^39,920 

October      7     

7,565,650 

12 

Norember    7    

7.728,460 
7,671,640 
7.572  810 

12    

7,580,630 

Amount  qfall  the  Stamped  Dottars  and  Silver  Tokens  issued  b^  the  Bank  qfEnGLAHD,fiom 
the  \4rth  April  1812  inclusive,  to  the  lOth  December  1812  inclusive:  distingui$king  the 
'  number  qfeaph  sort  qf  Tokens, 


NH. STAMPED  DOLLARS 

2,326,244. SILVER  TOKENS,  of  3f.  each 

}«347976o.»«,.*«.«.»«.*.,«.»«.Do.  ••••••••••••  of  If.  6d*  each  •••••••••••*••«•«••••••• 


£.       t. 

d. 

Nil. 

348,936  12 

0 

lOI/m    9 

• 

.  450,019     1 

0 

Total  Amount  qfall  the  Siher  Tokens  kmtd  by  the  Bank  of  England,  frmn  the  Qth  My 
181 1  to  the  XOth  December  1612,  inclusive. 


9,548,690 SILVER  TOKENS,  of  3f.  each  ...., 

4,708,937 •. Po.  ofU.  6(^eadi.. 


N.  B.^Tbe  Tokeof  are  of  the  Dollar  Staadard. 

The  Weight  of  the  3«.  Token  b  9  dwts.  1 1  gri. 
The  Weight  of  the  U.  6d.  Tgkeoit  44iwU.  nf^rs. 


£.       #.    d. 

1,432,303  10    0 

353,170    5    6 


1,785,473  15    6 
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LIST  OF  PUBUC  ACTS, 

Pasted  in  the  Fint  Sesrnn  of  the  Fffih  Parliament  tf  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland^^-^  GEO.  III^^^.  D.  1612-13. 


1.  An  Act  to  contiDoe,  aotfl  tbe  lit  diy  of 
October  1813,  an  Act  of  the  last  Mition  of 
parliament,  for  allowing  the  ate  of  sogar  in 
brewini^  beer  in  Great  Britain. 

^.    To  continae,  nntil  the  Ist  day  of  October 

1813,  and  amend  an  Act  of  tbe  last  sesaion 
of  pariiament,  for  prohibitmir  the  making  of 
sitarch,  hair  powder,  and  blue,  fVom  wheat 
and  other  articles  of  food  ;  and  for  suspend- 
ing part  of  tbe  duties  now  payable  on  the 
importation  ioto  Great  Britain  of  starch. 

^.  To  amend  an  Act  of  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament, for  prohibiting  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  islands  of  Jamaica  and  Saint  Do- 
mingo. 

4.  For  granting  a  sum  of  money  for  pur^ 
chasing  an  estate  for  the  marquis  of  Welhog- 
ton  and  his  heirs,  in  consideration  of  the  emi- 
nent and  signal  services  performed  by  the 
•aid  marquu  of  Wellington  to  his  Majesty 
and  the  public. 

I.    To  continue,  nntil  the  S5th  day  of  March 

1814,  an  Act  of  tlie  last  session  of  parlia- 
noent,  for  making  more  eifiectua]  provision 
lor  prefeotini^  tbe  current  gold  com  of  the 
realm  from  oeing  paid  or  accepted  for  a 
greater  ralue  than  the  current  ralue  of  such 
onin :  lor  prerenting  any  note  or  bill  of  the 
ffovernor  and  company  of  the  bank  of  Enff- 
hmd,  or  of  the  gorernor  and  company  of  the 
bank  of  Ireland,  from  being  receired  for  an  v 
Bmatler  sum  than  tbe  sum  therein  specified; 
and  for  staying  proceedings  upon  any  distrcM 
by  tender  of  such  notes. 

t.  To  explain  and  amend  an  Act  passed  in  tbe 
53nd  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Ma< 
jesty,  intituled,  an  Act  fbr  tbe  relief  of  certain 
insolrent  debtors  in  England ;  and  to  enlarge 
tbe  powers  of  the  same  hi  certam  cases. 

7.  To  continue  untit  the  Slst  day  of  Decem- 
ber 1813,  an  Act  made  in  the  49th  year  of 
bla  present  Mi^esty,  to  prohibit  tbe  distilla- 
tion of  spirits  from  com  or  grain  in  the 
tJnited  Kingdom,  and  another  Act  made  in 
the  49th  year  of  his  present  Majesty,  to  aus- 
paid  tbe  importation  of  British  or  Irish  made 
•j>irits  into  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  respec- 
tirety,  and  to  continue  the  duties  on  worts  or 
wash  made  from  sugar  in  Great  Britain,  and 
file  duties  on  spirits  made  from  sugar  in 
Ireland. 

6.  For  repealing  tbe  duties  and  drawbacks  on 
tbe  importation  into  and  exportation  fh>m 
Great  Britain  of  Spanish  red  wine,  and  for 
granting  others  in  lieu  thereof. 

9.  Td  aker  and  amend  an  Act  of  the  5liod  year 
of  his  present  Majei^  for  better  aodm^g 
Ibe  duties  on  matt. 


10.  For  ebargtog  an  additional  duty  on  rice 
imported  into  Great  Britain. 

11.  For  allowing  an  additional  drawback  on 
^  chocolate  exported. 

12.  For  indemnifying  such  persons  as  haT» 
adiised  or  acted  under  an  order  in  oonncil^ 
for  allowing  the  importation  of  certain  arti* 
des  into  the  West  Indies,  and  for  permitting 
such  importation  until  the  30tb  day  of  June 
1813. 

13.  For  antborizing  tbe  assistant  Secretary  to 
the  Postmaster  General  to  send  and  recei? e 
letters  and  packets  free  froiki  the  duty  oo 

'  postage. 

14.  To  explain  so  much  of  two  Acts  for  re- 
gulating nis  Majesty's  household  and  other 
purposes  fls  relates  to  the  powers  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  care  and  management  of 
bis  Majesty's  real  and  personal  estate. 

15.  For  continuing  to  his  Majesty  certain  du- 
ties on  malt,  sugar,  tobacco  and  snuff,  in 
Great  Britain ;  and  on  pensions,  offices,  and 
personal  estates  in  England  ;  for  tbe  serrice 
of  tbe  year  1813. 

10.  For  raising  the  sum  of  10,500,000/.  by 
excbeouer  bills,  for  the  serrice  of  Great  Bn- 
tain  ;  for  the  year  1813. 

17*  For  punishing  mutiny  and  desertion ;  and 
Ibr  tbe  oettor  payment  of  the  army  and  tbcdr 
quarters.     ' 

18-  For  allowing  a  drawback  of  the  duty  on 
coals  used  in  fire  or  steam  engines  for  raising 
ores  in  the  counties  of  Deron  and  Cornwall. 

19.  To  amend  an  Act  of  the  last  session  of 
pariiament,  to  prevent  tbe  issuing  and  cir- 
culating of  pieces  of  gold  and  silrer  or  other 
metal  usually  called  tokens,  except  such  at 
are  issued  by  the  banks  of  England  and  Ire* 
land  resnectiTcly. 

30.  To  allow  a  limited  proportiott  of  the  corpa 
of  miners  to  inlut  into  the  regular  fbroes. 

SI.  For  authorising  tbe  commissioners  of 
customs  and  excise  to  tnake  an  allowance 
for  the  neoetsary  subsistence  of  poor  persona 
confined  for  debts  or  penalties  sued  Ibr  under 
their  orders. 

Sd.  For  empowering  the  ooramlssioBers  of  ex- 
cise to  sell  salt  seized,  doty  free^  «tber  for 
exportation  or  for  ouring  mh,  and  to  reward 
the  seiying  oflicer. 

g3.  To  repeal  so  nmch  of  an  Act  of  this  ses- 
sion aa  continues  tbe  prohibition  of  tbe  mak- 
inif  of  aUrcb  from  whett  and  otber  articles 
of  food. 

124.    To  facilitate  tbe  administration  of  justice. 

55.  For  the  regnkting  of  his  Miyesty*a  royal 
marine  forces  while  on  shore. 

56.  For  raisbg  the  sam  of  fire  miDiona  1^ 
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exchequer  bills,  for  the  serrice  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  the  year  1813. 
97.     For  raising  the  sam  of  1,500,000/.  by  ex- 
chequer bills,  for  the  serYice  of  Great  Bri- 
taiD,  fpr  the  year  1813. 

28.  To  explain  dud  an>end  an  Act  passed  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  for  amboding 
the  laws  relating  to  the  local  militia  in  Eng- 
land. 

29.  To  explain  and  amend  an  Act,  passed  in 
the  last  session  of  parliament,  intituled,  an 
Act  for  amending  the  laws  relating  to  the 
local  militia  in  Scotland. 

50.  To  allow  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of 
the  manufactures  of  refuse  or  waste  silk. 

51.  For  further  continuing,  until  the  25th 
day  of  March  1814,  certain  bounties  and 
drawbacks  ou  the  exportation  of  sugar  from 
Great  Britain ;  and  for  suspending  tiie  coun- 
tervailing duties  and  bounties  ob  sugar,  when 
the  duties  imposed  by  an  Act  of  the  49th  of 
his  present  Majesty  shall  be  suspended. 

92.    To  continue,  until  the  25th  day  of  March 
'  1814,  an  Act  for  regulating  the  drawbacks 

and  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  sugar  from 

Ireland. 

53.  For  granting  certain  additional  duties  of 
customs  imported  into,  and  exported  from 
Great  Britain. 

54.  For  granting  to  his  Majesty  additional 
.duties  of  excise  m  Great  Britain,  on  tobacco 

and  snuff  aud  on  French  wines. 

85.  To  alter  aud  amend  several  Acts  passed 
in  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  relating  to  the 
redemption  of  the  national  debt;  and  for 
making  further  provision  in  respect  thereof. 

S6.  To  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  43rd  year 
of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty,  for  regu- 
lating the  vessel!  carrying  passengers  to  his 
Majesty's  plantations  and  settlements  abroad. 

37.  To  amend  an  Act  of  the  28th  year  of  his 
present  Majesty,  for  allowing  the  importa- 
tion of  rum  or  other  spirits  from  his  Majes- 
ty's colonies  or  plantations  in  the  West  In- 
dies, into  the  province  of  Quebec,  without 
payment  of  duty. 

38.  For  regulating  the  exportation  of  corn  and 
other     articles    to    Newfoundland,    Nova 

'    Scotia,  the  bay  of  Chalenr,  and  the  coast  of 
•   Labrador. 

39.  To  continue,  until  the  25th  day  of  March 
1814,  several  laws  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion of  felons  and  other  offenders  to  tempo- 
rary places  of  confinement  in  England  and 
Scotland. 

40.  To  repeal  so  much  of  several  Acts,  passed 
,    in  England  and  Scotland  respectiveljr,  as  em- 
powers justices  of  the  peace  to  rate  wages, 
or  set  urices  of  work,  for  artificers,  labourers, 
or  craflsmen. 

41.  For  granting  annuities  to  satisfy  certain 
exchequer  bills,  and  for  raising  a  sum  of 
mone^  by  debentures  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britam. 

4t.  To  enable  the  commissioners  of  bis  Ma- 
jesty's treasury  to  issue  exchequer  bills,  on 
the  credit  of  such  aids  or  suppliet  as  hive 
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been  or  shall  be  granted  by  paHiament  for  the 
service  of  Great  Britain  for  the  year  1813. 
'43^.    For  increasing  the  rates  of  subnsteoce  to 
be  paid  to  innkeepers  and  others  on  quarter- 
tng  soldiers. 

44.  For  allowing  a  drawback  of  the  duties 
Upon  wines  consemed  by  officers  of  the  ro^sl 
marines  serving  on  board  his  Majesty's  ahips. 

45.  For  repeahng  two  Acts  which  prohflNt 
the  exportation  of  brass  and  other  meul  from 
England. 

46.  For  the  further  regulation  of  the  batter 
trade  of  Ireland. 

47.  To  empower  the  officers  of  his  Majesty's 
customs  to  take  bonds  from  persons  under 
21  years  of  age,  serving  as  mates  on  board 
of  merchant  vessels. 

48. ,  To  amend  the  laws  for  rainng  and  tnin- 
ing  the  militia  of  Ireland. 

49.  Te  explain  ^nd  amend  an  Act  passed  in 
the  7th  and  8th  years  of  the  reign  of  the  lata 
king  William,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  splH- 
ting  and  dividing  the  interest  in  houses  and 
lands  among  several  persons  to  enable  them 
to  vote  at  deetions  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament. 

50.  For  further  allowing  the  importatkm  and 
exportation  of  certain  articles  at  the  island  of 
Bermuda. 

51.  To  relieve  the  widows  of  military  offioeif 
from  the  payment  of  stamp  duties  on  the  re- 
ceipt of  their  pensions,  in  Ireland. 

52.  To  encourage  the  distillation  of  spirte 
from  sugar  in  Ireland,  and  to  permit  the 
warehousing  of  such  spirits  without  payment 
of  the  duty  of  excise  chargeable  thereon. 

53.  For  raising  a  further  sum  of  moDey  by 
debentures  for  the  service  of  Great  Britain, 
and  for  granting  annuities  to  satisfy  certain 
exchequer  bills,  and  for  amending  an  Act  of 
this  session  of  parliament,  for  granting  an- 
nuities to  satisfy  certain  exchequer  billa,  and 
for  raising  a  sum  of  money  by  debentores. 

54.  To  amend  an  Act  made  in  the  49th  year 
of  his  Majesty's  reign,  intituled,  an  Act  for 
the  further  prevention  of  the  sale  and  broker- 
age of  offices. 

55.  To  continue,  until  the  5th  day  of  Jdy 
.    1814.  and  to  amend  several  Acts  for  gruit- 

ing  certain  rites  and  dutiea,  and  for  allowing 
certain  drawbacks  and  bounties  on  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandize  imported  into  and 
exported  from  Ireland ;  and  to  grant*  until 
the  said  5th  dav  of  July  1814>  certain  new 
and  additional  daties  on  the  importetion«  and 
to  allow  drawbacks  on  the  exportation  of  cer- 
tain goods,  wares,  and  merchandize  into  and 
from  Ireland. 

56.  To  ^nt  to  his  Majesty  oert^  duties  of 
excise  m  Ireland^  on  malt. 

57.  To  fnnt  to  his  Majesty  oertain  duties  sf 
excise  in  Ireland,  on  tobacco. 

58.  To  repeal  certain  rates  and  duties  upon 
letters  and  packets  sent  by  the  post  from  sr 
to  Dublin,  to  or  from  the  several  post  towas 
in  Ireland,  and  to  grant  other  rates  and  duties 
in  lien  thereof;  aM  to  make  further  regola* 
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ttoos  for  securing  tbe  daties  j»a  letters  and 
p«okei8  lent  by  the  post  in  Ireland. 
69.  To  grant  to  bis  Majesty  certain  duties 
and  taxes  in  Ireland,  in  respect  of  carriai^es, 
horses,  male  servants,  and  windows,  in  lieo 
of  former  duties  and  taxe^in  respect  of  the 
like  articles. 

60.  For  the  better  collection  of  the  duties  on 
hides  and  skins  tanned  or  dressed  in^oil,  and 
on  ?ellum  and  parchment  made  in  Ireland ; 
and  for  prcYenUng  frauds  on  his  Majesty's 
reyenoe  therein. 

61.  For  raising  the  sum  of  two  millions  by 
way  of  annuities  and  treasury  bills,  for  the 
service  of  Ireland. 

62.  To  permit  the  entry  for  home  consump- 
tion of  sugar,  .the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
Martinique,  Mariegalante,  Gnadaloupe,  Saint 
Eustatia,  Saint  Martin,  and  Saba,  at  a  lower 
rate  of  dut^  than  is  payable  upon  sugar  not 
of  the  British  plantations. 

63.  To  extend  two  Acts  of  the  4i(th  and  49th 
years  of  his  present  Majesty  to  American 
prizes. 

64.  For  the  better  regulation  of  the  court  of 
session  in  Scotland. 

65.  For  continning,  until  the  25th  dayof  Jnl^ 
1814,  an  Act  made  in  the  SSd  year  of  his 
present  Majesty,  for  rendering  the  payment 
of  creditors  more  etjual  and  expeditious  in 
Scotland. 

66.  For  explaining  and  clearing  up  certain 
doubts  respecting  the  sdtes  of  parish  churches 
within  Ireland. 

67.  For  empowering  his  Majesty  to  authorise 
the  importation  and  exportation  of  certain 
articles  into  and  firom  the  West  Indies,  South 
America,  and  Newfoundland,  until  six  weeks 
after  the  commencement  of  the  next  session 
of  parliament. 

08.  To  repeal  the  exemption  from  toll  grant- 
ed for  or  in  respect  of  carriages  with  more 
than  two  wheels  carrying  the  mail  in  Scot- 
land, and  for  granting  a  rate  for  postage,  as 
an  indemnity  for  the  Toss  which  may  arise  to 
the  revenue  of  the  post  office,  from  the  pay- 
ment of  such  tolls. 

69.  For  raising  the  sum  of  twenty-seven  mil- 
*     lions  by  way  of  annuities. 

70.  To  authorise  the  sellers  of  glass,  hides, 
tobacco,  and  snuff,  to  charge  the  additional 
duties  on  any  inch  articles  ordered  before, 
hut  not  delivered  until  after  the  5tb  day  of 
July  1813. 

71.  For  amending  and  rendering  more  ef- 
fectual thdaws  for  the  trials  of  controverted 
elections  and  returns  of  members  to  serve  in 
parliament. 

79.  For  the  more  effectual  administration  of 
the  office  of  a  josticeof  the  peace  within  the 
'  townships  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  in  the 
hundred  of  Salford,  in  the  county  palatine  of 
Lancaster ;  and  to  provide,  bv  means  of  a 
rate  on  the  said  townships  and  otherwise,  a 
oompetent  salary  to  a  justice  of  the  peace 
acting  within  the  said  townships;  and  to, 
toable  the  constables  of  Manchester  and 


Salford  to    take  recognizaneas   in  eartain 
cases. 

73.  To  declare  that  the  duties  of  excise  and 
drawbacks  granted  and^made  payable  in  Ire- 
land on  tobacco  by  an  Act  of  this  session,  are 

Say  able  according  to  the  amount  thereof  in 
British  currency. 

74.  To  provide  for  the  better  collection  of  tbf 
duty  on.  malt  made  in  Ireland. 

75.  For  the  better  regulation  of  the  cotton 
trade  in  Ireland. 

76.  To  extend  the  provisions  of  an  Act,  passed 
in  the.  49th  year  of  his  present  Majesty,  for 
amending  the  Irish  Road  Acts,  w  tar  as  the 
same  relate  to  the  appointment  of  supervisors 
on  mail  coach  roads,  to  all  roads  made  and 
repaired  by  presentment. 

77.  To  amend  an  Act,  passed, in  Ireland  in 
the  19th  and  SOth  years  of  his  present  Ma- 
jesty,  for  empowenng  grand  juries  to  pre- 
sent bridges  and  toilu  to  be  paid  for  passing' 
the  same,  in  certain  oases. 

78.  To  continue  tor  two  years,  and  from 
thence  until  the  end  of  the  then  next  session 
of  parliament,  ttro  Acts  made  in  the  47 Ih  ^ 
and  50th  years  of  his  present  Migesty 's  reign, 
for  the  preventing  improper  persons  from 
having  arms  in  Ireland. 

79.  For  defraying  the  charp^e  of  the  pay  and 
clothing  of  the  militia  or  Ireland ;  and  for 
making  allowances  in  certain  cases  to  subal- 
tern officers  ef  the  said  militia  durm^  peace. 

80.  For  robing  the  sum  of  330,000/.  oy  trea  • 
sury  bills  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  for  the 
year  1813. 

81.  To  amend  several  Acts  relating  to  the  mi- 
litia, and  to  enlisting  of  the  mjlitia  into  his 
Majesty's  regular  forces. 

83.  To  amend  an  Act  made  in  the  52nd  vear 
of  his  present  Majesty's  reign,  intituled,  an 
Act  to  explain  the  exemption  from  toll  in 
several  acts  of  parliament,  for  carriages  em- 
ployed in  husbandry ;  and  for  regulating  the 
tolls  to  -be  paid  on  other  carriages,  and  on 
horses  in  certain  other  cases  therein  speci* 
fied  ;  and  for  other  purposes  relating  thereto. 

83.  To  increase  the  allowance  to  innkeepers 
for  diet  furnished  to  soldiers  on  a  march. 

84.  For  repealing  the  duties  payable  on  the 
.    importation  of  wine  the  produce  of  the  Cape 

t>f  Good  Hope,  and  its  dependencies,  and 
charging  other  duties  in  lieu  thereof. 

85.  For  amending  two  Acts  parsed  in  the  31st 
and  32nd- years  of  his  present  Majesty,  for 
the  encouragement  of  seamen  employed  inr 
the  royal  navy,  and  for  establishing  a  re- 
gular method  for  the  punctual,  frequent,  and 
certain  payment  of  their  wages,  and  for  ena- 
bling them  more  easily  and  readily  to  remit 
the  same  for  the  support  of  their  wives  and 
families,  and  for  preventing  frauds  and  abuses 
attending  such  payments. 

86.  To  explain  an  Act  made  in  the  5Cth  year 
of  his  present  Majesty,  for  directing  accounts 
of  increase  and  diminution  of  public  salaries, 

{lensions,   and  allowances,  to  be  annually 
aid  before  parliament ;  and  to  regulate  ^nd 
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covtroal  IM  fnuitiof  zmd  payiuf  of  rach 
tftlaries,  peosioDS,  and  allowances, 
•r.  To  Goatiam  for  •f*veii  yeara,  two  A«Ib 
fmmt9d  Ml  the  4glb  awl  4»ib  ycara  of  tlie  reiga 
of  bis  prtagDt  Mi^ty,  for  prsventiiitf  limuds 
byboatflMO  aad  ocbera,  aod  adjosting  sal- 
Tagof  aod  for  exteoding  aad  ameading  ibe 
laira  ralatiB^  to  wrack  and  salvage. 

88.  To  substilote  a  dadaratioo  io  Ueo  of  aO 
aatb  Ib  the  terifioatioo  of  tbe  booka  af  pav- 
SODS  dealing  in  certain  ezeiseahle  artielta. 

89.  For  the  oiora  regalar  convejaoce  of  writs 
lor  tbe  eleotioD  of  mettbcra  to  serf  a  ia  par- 
liaineot. 

90.  To  refifo  aad  ooatiaue,  wM  tkc  S5tb 
day  of  M areb  1814,  aod  amtod  so  aiuch  of 
an  Act,  made  in  tbe  S9tb  aad  40tb  year  of 
bie  preseat  Biajesty,  as  greats  eerteio  al- 
lowaaces  ta  adjutants  aad  seijeaalraiaferB  of 
llie  militia  of  England,  disembodied  oader 
an  Act  of  tbe  same  session  of  parKamcM. 

81.  For  noakiog  eHowaaoes  ia  oertaio  cases  to 
subaltern  officers  of  tbe  militia  ia  €feat  Bri- 
tain while  disembodied. 

8S.    For  tbe  removal  of  deubts  respecting  tba 

Cers  of  archbisbopa  and  bisbeps  ia  Ire- 
i^  as  to  demisiag  the  mensal  Unds,  not 
being  demesne  lands,  ta  tbetriespcctive  sees 
beloaging. 

93.  For  granting  to  bis  Miyesty  a  warn  of 
money  to  be  raieBd  by  latteries. 

94.  To  grant  an  additiooal  4uty  of  excise  on 
spirits  made  or  distilled  from  eorn  or  graia  In 
IrelaiM. 

95.  To  provide  for  tbe  charge  of  Ibe  addition 
to  tb^  puMie  fbnded  debt  of  Great  Bntaiu,  in 
tbe  year  1818. 

98.  For  defraying  tbe  obaitte  of  tbe  p#y  and 
clothing'  of  tbe  militia  and  loeal  militiar  in 
Greet  Brilaki,  for  the  year  1818. 

^r.  Per  allowfag  gtasa  makers  to  dispone  of 
mnnate  of  pot*M  arisiag  in  Ibe  aaaaafac- 
tare  of  ftttz  Ibr  glass,  for  use  in  tlm  mannfac- 
tote  of  alefm,  and  fnr  obargiag  a  daty  af  ex- 
cise thereon. 

98.  For  tbe  more  correct  aseertaHMMDt  of  the 
ndoe  of  duty-ftee  goode  esportsd. 

99.  For  tbe  more  speedy  aad  efibctoti  trial 
and  pmiisbmeat  of  offeocee  oommitted  by 
•oMiers  detached  in  places  beyond  the  eeas 
oat  of  bis  Mi^ya  domiaieBS. 

100.  For  fiHsiRtoting  tbe  makiag  «p  aad  audit 
of  the  aoeooata  ofthe  paymasNe  general  of 
bis  Majesty's  forces,  Ibrtlie  years  1885, 1806, 
and  180f ,  and  for  eniMing  tbe  said  pay- 
maater  general  to  accept  ib^ga  biHs  or  ex- 
obarae  payable  at  tbe  baerk  of  Kofflaad. 

101.  To  disoolfe  the  corneratioo  of  tiie  Roj^al 
Canal  Company  in  Iretaiid,  aed  to  appoint 
commissioners  for  ia^iritig  into  aad  examin- 
ing tbe  chums  of  the  creditere  of  tbe  said 
company,  and  other  aunters  relating  to  the 
aaid  company,  aod  to  provide  lor  corrying  on 
and  oomplemig  tbe  canal  kem  Dublin  to 
Tarmonbury  on  tbe  river  Shannon. 

102.  For  tbe  relief  of  insolfent  debtom  in 
Englaod. 


ilotiins- 


108,    To  authorise  tbe  < 
fer  excise  bceoees  to  the  tpiecaloes 
sistrators  of  deoeaaed  licensed  traders,  or  ta 
tbeii;  soooessors  in  tbe  houses  4nm  wbicb 
snch  licensed  traders  aball  bavc'remaved, 

104.  To  permit  tl»  entry  iaie  liekuid,  for 
home  consumption,  of  sugar,  tbe  produce  or 
BMmufacture  of  Martinique,  Marieralaale, 
CHMulaloupe,  Saint  fiuataiia.  Saint  MartiB, 
aad  Saba,  U  a  lower  rate  of  duty  than  is 
payable  opea  aagar  aot  af  tbe  Brilisb 
plantations. 

106.  To  explain  and  amend  auAaiaf  tbe  ipv- 
sent  semioo  fin*  graatuig  addkioaal  dalies  of 
customs  on  goods,  waraa,  or  mtrcbaadixc 
imported  into  aad  exaovted  from  Great  Bii- 
taia ;  iar  allowiag  a  drawback  ea  canol  to- 
baaso  exported ;  fiir  altering  tiie  datiia  en 
pearls  iasported :  for  repealing  the  addilSMial 
dulgr  on  lorilhL graaAed  by  tbeaairt  Act;  fat 
allowing  a  drawback  of  tlie  additipaal  duties 
of  castoau  on  timber  used  in  tbe  tin,  lead, 
aod  copper  mines  of  Devon  and  CerowuO; 
for  aacertaioing  the  time  when  the  booaly  ea 
goods  exported  may  be  daiioed;  fer  better 
preventing  the  clandeatino  export sliaa  of 
gooda ;  aad  for  appropriatiBg  tbo  duties  ea 
•agar,  tbo  produce  of  Mortiniqno  and  other 
pwes,  graoted  by  an  Act  ot  tm  aaaaiaa. 

108.  To  eatead^tbo  fvoiisioas  of  an  Aot  osade 
in  tbe  45th  year  of  bis  preseat  Ms||flaty'0 
reiga,  Ibr  pceventing  tlMt  couolciCeitlns  sf 
certain  simr  tokens,  to  certain  oikar  tsKens 
which  have  been  or  may  be  issued  by  tbe 
governor  and  oam^ny  of  the  baak  or  Ue- 

lOf .  For  tbe  af»paiolment  of  namiistianfit 
for  tbe  regulsaioa  of  tbe  aeeeral  aadawed 
seboels  of  publio  and 
Ireland. 

188.  For  aheriag,  exfiai 
an  Act  of  tbo  4aib  yoar  of  bio  MEiyesty'i 
reign,  Sat  granting  ataaap  duiiea  im  Great 
Bntain,  with  regard  to  the  dutieo  oo  BO-issn- 
sble  pvamissory  notea^  aad  on  oaaveyaocm 
on  the  sale  obmI  mortgage  of  ppoperty ;  for 
better  enabling  tbe  cnmmioaatw  of  stomps 
to  give  relief  in  rnam  of  apoited  slam^ ;  and 
to  remit  penaltiea  te  eaBempiing  certain  in- 
sirunMnts  from  stamp  do^;  asd  Hr  beHer 
oeonriag  tbe  duties  on  stage  uoaokea. 

109.  To  ceatinae,unta  tbe  firatday  of  August 
1814»  several  iaiwa  nlati^  to  tbo  dutaoa  oa 
glass  made  in  Great  Britain. 

118.  To  suapend  tbo  espartatkm  of  foreign 
spirits  from  Great  Britain  to  tbe  Isle  of  Man, 
imder  Hoeaco  from  the  tOMsmiaaiimeii  tf 
customs ;  and  to  permit  tbe  expartatian  of  a 
limited  quantity  of  Insbapiriis  io  liep  tbeio- 
of,  under  licence  (rem  tbe  commiaMnnenr  ef 
custouBS  aad  pout  dutleeia  Irelaud,  fraaa  oer- 
taio aorta  ot  that  part  of  tlie  kiti||dom  10  tbe 
said  iste,  until  the  6th  day  ef  July  IHM. 

111.  For  tbe  mote  esoy  aainniag  ef  abipe  aad 
vesaels  eaapbiyed  ia  tlia  aoaObana  whale 
Miery* 

113.    To  enlarge  tho.lina  for 
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jirss^eatiwis  fbr  Anrfeitom  otfdar  oertaJD  Aeto 
TelttiDg^  to  the  ahoKtlMi  of  the  slare  trmde. 

113.  For  prOTiding  relier  for  tlie  poor  pfi- 
soners  confined  in  the  King's  Ben<«,  Fleet, 
ftod  Marshalsea  prisons. 

114.  To  continue  sod  smond  an  Act  of  the 
present  session,  to  prevent  tlie  issuing  and 
circulating  of  pieces  of  gold  and  siWer,  or 
other  metal,  usoallv  calM  tokens,  except 
snch  as  are  issued  by  the  banks  of  England 
and  Irehlnd  respectively. 

115.  To  insure  the  proper  and  carefnl  manu- 
HMStnring  of  fire-arnw  in  England  and  for 
making  protisioa  for  proving  the  barrels  of 
sQch  fire  arms. 

116.  To  alter  and  airiend  two  Acts,  of  the  Slst 
year  of  king  George  the  3n<f,  and  the  18th 
year  of  his  present  Majesty,  so  far  as  relates 
fo  the  priee  and  assrce  of  btead  to  be  sold 
•ot  of  the  city  of  London  and  the  liberties 
thereof^  and  beyond  the  weekly  bills  of  mor- 

,  tality  and  ten  lAilea  of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

117.  To  prevent  damage  to  certain  bridges  in 
Scotland  from  the  floating  of  timber. 

118.  For  r&i:9ing  the  som  of  5,670,700/.  by 
^chequer  bills,  for  the  service  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, fbr  die  year  1815. 

119.  For  raising  the  sum  of  one  miWon  by 
cYcbe<)aef  biilti,  fof  the  s^vioe  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, for  the  year  1813. 

130.  To  enable  the  lords  of  the  treasury  of 
Ireland  to  issue  to  the  comraissioiiers  for  the 
reduction  of  Hhe  national  debt,  a  sum  equal 
to  one  per  centnm  on  the  amount  of  trea* 
sory  biris  ootstanding  in  every  year. 

ICl.  F^r  making  a  more  convenient  com- 
munication from  Mary  le- Bone  park  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  metropolis,  in  the  parish 
cf  Saint  Nary- le-^one,  to  Charing  Cross, 
within  the  liwrty  of  Westminster;  and  Ibr 
making  a  more  convenient  sewage  for  tlie 
same. 

193.  For  confirming  the  renimciatioii  made 
by  Speooer  Perceval,  esq.  of  his  pensions,  on 
bis  taking  the  ofiice  of  a  teller  of  the  exche- 
quer. 

193.  To  amend  and  render  more  effiectoaf 
several  Acts  passed  for  the  redemption  and 
sale  of  the  land  tax. 

124.  For  allowmg  the  use  of  ssM,  duty-free, 
for  curing  conger,  polock,  bream,  ray,  and 
Scate. 

145.  To  allow  a  boonty  upon  the  exportation 
of  stofis,  of  silk  ornamented  with  em- 
broidery, taniboor,  needle  work,  lace,  or 
Iringe,  and  open  the  exportation  of  ribbons 
maoe  of  silk  mixed  with  mkle  or  cotton. 

1S6.  To  extend  the  provisions  of  an  Act  of  tt)e 
9th  and  10th  year  of  king  WiHiam  the  Srd, 
for  preventing  the  embezzlement  of  stores  of 
war,  to  all  public  stores. 

197.  For  the  better  regulation  of  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  England,  and  for  the  more  easy  re- 
covery of  church  rates  and  tithes. 

128.  To  relieve  from  the  operation  of  the  sta- 
tute of  the  95th  year  of  the  reign  of  king 
Charles  the  9nd,  intitnled,  an  Act  for  pre- 
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▼eBting  dangers  which  may  happen  firom 
popisb  recusants,  all  soeh  of  his  Msjesty's 
Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  subjects  of  Ire- 
lano  as,  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  parliament  of 
Ireland  ot  the  d3d  year  of  his  Najesttr's 
reign,  intitnled,  an  Act  for  the  relief  of  bis 
Majesty's  Popish  or  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects of  Ireland,  hold,  exercise,  or  enjoy  any 
civy  or  military  offices  or  places  of  trust  or 

Erofit,  or  any  other  office  whatsoever  of  which 
is  Majesty's  said  subjects  are  by  the  said 
act  of  parliament  of  Ireland  rendered  capable. 
199.  To  amend  an  Act  made  in  the  49kh  year 
of  bis  Majesty's  reign,  for  the  further  pre- 
vention of  the  sale  and  brokerage  of  offices, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  offices  of  the  six 
clerks  in  the  court  of  chancery  in  Ireland. 

130.  To  continue,  until  the  l st  day  of  Januarjr 

1814,  or  in  case  parliament  shall  not  have 
assemtiled  before  toe  said  1st  day  of  January, 
then  until  three  weeks  after  the  then  next 
meetmg  of  parliament,  certain  Acts  for  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  enquire  into  the 
fees,  gratoities,  perquisites,  and  emohimentS 
received  in  several  public  offices  in  Ireland, 
to  examine  hito  any  aboses  which  may  exist 
in  the  same,  and  into  the  mode  of  receiving, 
collecting,  issuing,  and  acoootitiog  for  pabbe 
money  in  Ireland. 

131.  To  make  further  regulations  fpr  tho 
building  and  repairfng  of  court  houses  and 
sessions  houses  in  Ireland, 

139.  To  extend  the  services  of  the  militia  of 
the  Tower  hamlets  to  all  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

133.  To  amend  an  Ad  of  tbe  present  session 
of  parliament,  for  grtmting  a  sum  of  money 
fbr  pnrchasing  an  estate  wr  the  marquis  of 
Wellington,  and  his  heirs,  in  consideratk>Q 
of  the  eminent  and  signal  services  performed 
by  the  said  marquis  of  Wellington  to  his 
Majesty  and  the  public. 

134.  To  amend  an  Act  of  tbe  4ath  year  of 
bis  present  Majesty,  ibr  settling  and  secoring 
a  certain  annuity,  and  fbr  purchasing  aa 
estate  for  the  e»rl  Nelson. 

135.  To  continue,  until  tbe  1st  day  of  August 

1815,  ttro  Acts  of  the  45tb  and  50th  yeara 
of  his  present  Majesty,  allowing  the  bringing 
of  coals,  culm,  and  cinders,  to  London  and 
Westminster  by  inland  navigation. 

136.  For  grafting  to  bis  Majesty,  certain 
sums  of  money  out  of  the  consolidated  fund 
of  Great  Britain,  and  for  applying  certain 

,  monies  therein  mentioned  for  tbe  service  of 
tbe  year  1813 ;  and  fbr  further  appropriating 
the  supplies  granted  in  tfils  session  ot  parlia- 
ment. 

137.  To  amend  the  several  Acts  for  rego- 
lating  licences  for  tlie  sale  of  spirituous  li- 
quors, wine,  beer,  ale,  and  cyder,  by  retail, 
in  Ireland. 

138.  For  the  relief  of  insolvent  debtors  in  Ire- 
land. 

139.  For  exempting  bankers  and  others  from 
certain  penalties  contained  in  an  Act  of  tbe 
last  session  of  parliament|  for  the  further 
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159.    To  ooQtiiioe,  oDtil  the  lit  day  of  Jan. 
1819,  an  Act  made  in  the  51et  year  of  hia 


preTedtioD  of  the  coooterfeitiiigr  of  aHver 
tokeoa  istaed  by  the  goveraor  and  eompaoy 
of  the  bank  of  Bnglaod,  called  dollars,  and 
of  silTOf  pieces  issued  and  circulated  by  the 
fjfovernor  and  company,  called  tokens,  and 
for  the  further  prerention  of  frauds,  practised 
hy  the  imitation  of  the  notes  or  bills  of  the 
said  £o?eraor  and  company. 

140.  To  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  parliament,  intituled,  an  Act  for  the 
more  effectual  regulation  of  pilots,  and  of 
the  pilotage  of  ships  and  Tessels  on  the  coast 
of  England,  and  for  the  regulation  of  boat- 
men employed  in  supply inff  ?essels  with 
pilots  licensed  under  the  said  Act,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  coast  of  Kent,  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

141.  To  re|>eal  an  Act  of  the  17th  year  of  the 
reign  of  bis  present  Majesty,  Intituled,  an 
Act  for  registering  the  grants  of  life  annui- 
ties, and  for  the  better  nrotection  of  infants 
against  such  grants,  and  to  substitute  other 
provisions  in  Ueu  thereof. 

142.  To  explain  and  amend  seyeral  Acts  rela- 
tive to  the  land  tax. 

148.  To  direct  the  application  of  the  sum  of 
50,000/.  and  of  such  further  sums  as  may  be 
granted  for  the  benefit  of  the  company  of 
undertakers  of  the  Grand  Canal  in  Ireland. 

144.  To  amend  an  Act  of  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  of  the  40th  year  of  his  present  Bla- 
jesty,  for  promoting  inland  navigation  in 
Ireland. 

145.  To  amend  the  several  Acts  for  regulat- 
ing the  distillation  of  spirits  in  Ireland. 

146.  To  amend  an  Act  made  in  the  45th  year 
of  his  present  Majesty,  intituled,  an  Ad  to 
amend  Uie  lawa  for  improving  and  keeping 
in  repair  the  post  roads  in  Ireland,  and  for 
rendering  the  conveyance  of  letters  bv  his 
Majesty's  post  office  more  secure  and  ex- 
peditions. 

147.  For  the  better  securing  the  excise  duties 
on  spirits  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  rectifying 
a  niistake  in  an  Act  of  the  last  session  of  par- 
liament, for  granting  certain  duties  on  worts 
or  waah  made  from  sugar. 

148.  To  provide  for  the  more  effectually  pre- 
venting the  illicit  distillatioii  of  spirits  in  Ire- 
land. 

149.  For  the  further  support  and  maintenance 
of  stipendiary  curates. 

150.  For  the  more  speedy  and  effectual  exa- 
mination and  audit  of  the  accounts  of  mili- 
tary expenditare  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  for 
removing  delays  in  passing  the  public  ac- 
counts, and  for  making  new  arrangements 
for  conducting  the  business  of  the  audit  office. 

151.  For  regulating  the  office  of  registrar  of 
the  high  court  of  admiraJty  and  high  court 
of  appials  for  prizes. 


present  Msjesty,  to  expfaua  and  amend  the 
laws  touching  the  elections  of  knights  of  the 
shire  to  serve  in  parliament  for  Englaod,  re- 
specting the  expences  of  hustings  and  poH 
clerks,  so  far  as  regards  the  city  of  West- 
minster. 

153.  To  enable  bis  Majesty  to  grant  additional 
annuities  to  the  judges  of  the.coorta  in  West- 
minster-hall,  on  their  reaignatioB  of  their 
offices. 

154.  To  render  valid  and  to  authorise  the  pay- 
ment and  granting  of  certain  pensions  at 
Kilmainham  hospital :  and  to  empower  the 
commissioners  of  the  said  hospital  lo  cobb- 
mute  pensions  for  a  sum  of  money  in  ceitaui 


155.  For  continuing  in  the  East  India  Com- 

Eny  for  a  further  term  the  posacasion  of  the 
itish  territories  in  India,  together  with 
certain  exclusive  privileges :  for  establishing 
further  regulations  for  the  govamoient  m 
the  said  territories  and  the  better  administra- 
tion of  justice  within  the  same ;  and  for  re- 
golating  the  trade  to  and  from  the  places 
within  the  limits  of  the  said  Company^ 
charter. 

156.  To  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  charge 
of  the  annuities  created  in  respect  of  the  sum 
of  six  millions  granted  for  the  service  of 
Ireland,  for  the  year  1813. 

157.  For  granting  the  aum  of  fifty  tboosand 
pounds  to  John  Palmer,  esq.  in  considera- 
tion of  the  public  services  performed  by  the 
said  John  Palmer,  in  the  improvement  of  the 
post  office  revenue. 

158.  For  vesting  in  his  Majesty  certain  parts 
of  Windsor  forest,  in  the  connty  of  Berks, 
and  for  inclosing  the  open  commonable  landa 
within  the  said  forest. 

159.  To  limit  the  responsibility  of  ship  owners 
in  certain  cases. 

160.  To  relieve  persons  who  impugn  the  doe* 
trine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  from  certain  pe- 
nalties. 

161.  For  enabling  his  M^esty  to  raise  the 
sum  of  five  millions,  for  the  service  of  Great 
Britain;  and  for  applying  the  sum  of 
S00,000/.  British  currency  for  the  service  of 
Ireland. 

163.  To  repeal  a  certain  provision  resp 
persons  convicted  of  felony  withont  ~ 
of  clergy,  contained  in  an  Act  made  in  the 

'  53d  year  of  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesnr» 
for  the  erection  of  a  penitentiary  house  for 
the  confinement  of  penons  convicted  withia 

•  the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex^ 
and  for  making  other  proriaiooa  in  lien 
thereof. 
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